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PREFACE 


As  the  Word  "  Prot^tant/'  which  occurs  in  the  title  of  this  work,  is  often 

misrepresented,  a    few  remarks    respecting  its    meaning    may  be   nsefiiL 

"Protestant"    and  "Catholic"  are   terms  which,  when  rightly  understood, 

are  not  conflicting.    True  Protestantism  holds  firmly  to  the  truths  set  forth 

in  the  Creeds  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  protests  only  against  unscriptural 

additions  made  to  the  Primitive  Faith.    Protestantism  is  the  re-affirmation 

of  that  Faith  combined  with  a  distinct  protest  against  those  errors  of  doctrine, 

ritual,  and  practice  which  were  brought,  as  St.  Peter  says,  "  privily  "  into  the 

Ghurch  of  Christ  (2  Pet.  iL  2),  but  which  were  accepted  as   "  Church  teach- 

ing"  in  mediseval  times,  and  are  still  too  prevalent    The  word  Protestantism 

Stands  for  the  retum  to  Primitive  and  Apostolic  Christianity.    It  is  the  re- 

assertion  of  *'  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  imto  the  saints  "  (Jude  3).    When 

Protestantism  is  negative  in  its  declarations,  it  is  only  to  preserve  and  ac- 

centuate  some  truth  which  is  being  perverted«    Like  the  great  "  Ten  Words/' 

as  the  Je  WS  were  wont  to  term  *'  the  Ten  Commandments/'  truths  sometimes 

appear  to  be  simply  n^ations,  when   in  reality  they  are  very  far  from 

having  that  character,  as  our  Lord's  summary  of  that  Law  (Matt  xxii.  36-40) 

abundantly  proves. 

The  present  work,  therefore,  although  constructive,  is  necessarily  contro- 

versial.    Persons  who  object  to  controversy  ignore  the  fact  that  the  teachingof 

Christ  and  His  Apostles  was  controversiaL    Truth  was  set  forth  by  them  in 

contrast  with  the  errors  of  their  times.    The  first  teachers  of  Christianity  were 

compelled  to  draw  attention  to  ''  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  "  of  the  old 

Mosaic  Law  (Heb.  vii.  18)  then  passing  away,  and  to  oppose  the  '*tradition  of  men  " 

(Mark  vii.  7-9)  which  had  perverted  and  misrepresented  the  nobler  Clements 

of  that  Law.    The  Apostolic  Age  has  been  described  by  the  inspired  writer 

as  "  a  time  of  Reformation  "  (Heb.  ix.  10).    The  Creeds  of  the  Church  were  the 

outcome  of  controversy.    The  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  Church's  history 

were  times  of  controversy.    The  battle  of  truth  will  not  be  finally  won  untU 

He  that  is  ''  Faithfiil  and  True"  Himself  appears  on  the  scene  of  conflict  (Rev. 

xix.  11,  ff.),  and  until  that  day  arrives,  it  is  faithlessness  on  the  part  of  the 

soldiers  of  Christ  to  lay  aside  their  armour,  and  to  put  into  its  scabbard  "  the 

sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  word  of  God  "  (Eph.  vi.  17). 

The  book  now  presented  to  the  public  may,  no  doubt,  be  found  fault 
with  both  for  containing  too  much  and  for  containing  too  little.  Certain 
subjects  necessarily  recur  in  articles  by  different  writers.  The  object  of 
providing  a  handy  work  of  reference  for  Protestants  on  the  Romish  contro- 
versy had  always  to  be  bome  in  mind.  The  Protestant  Dictiona/ry  does  not 
profess  to  be  complete  as  a  historical  or  theological  lexicon. 

The  work»  as  it  is,  Covers  an  extensive  field  of  discussion.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  first  attempt  made  on  the  Protestant  side  to  deal  with  the  points  in  dis- 
pute by  means  of  a  dictionary.    But  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side  such  aids 
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have  been  long  ago  provided.  The  CcUholic  Dictionary,  which  appeared  in 
a  revised  and  enlarged  form  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trübner  &  Co.  Ltd.)  in 
1897,  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit;  and  in  Germany  a  new  Kontrovers 
Lexicon :  Konfessionelle  Streitfragen  zwischen  Katholiken  vmd  Protestantem, 
nnder  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Jos.  Burg,  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 

As  the  present  work  has  been  produced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation  Society,  questions  connected  with  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  had  to  be  specially  treated.  Many  of  those  questions  had  necessarily 
to  be  viewed  from  the  legal  as  well  as  the  theological  Standpoint.  Hence 
it  has  been  necessary  to  enter  into  many  details  which  at  the  present  time 
interest  peculiarly  the  Evangelical  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
advice  often  given  on  liturgical  points  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Tomlinson,  who  is  a  well- 
known  expert  on  all  such  questions,  has  been  of  great  advantage,  and  he  has 
afforded  much  assistance  in  the  general  revision  of  the  work. 

The  Editors  have  received  valuable  help,  not  only  from  distinguished 
personages  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  also  from  many  distinguished 
scholars  and  theologians  belonging  to  the  Churches  of  Scotland,  and  to  the 
principal  Free  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Protestant 
Dictiona/ry  thus  affords  a  practical  Illustration  of  the  substantial  imity  which 
exists  on  all  essential  points  between  the  great  Churches  of  the  Reformation. 

Many  able  writers  on  the  Protestant  side  have,  from  no  lack  of  sympathy 
but  from  overpressure  of  work,  been  unable  to  contribute  articles.  Severai  who 
had  promised  larger  assistance  have  found  themselves  unable  to  give  it.  The 
list  of  writers  is  a  large  one,  and  the  Editors  desire  to  thank  them  all  heartily 
for  their  valuable  contributions.  The  writers  are  to  be  held  responsible  only 
for  their  own  articles. 

The  Editors,  and  the  Protestant  Reformation  Society  which  they  represent, 
eamestly  trust  that  the  publication  of  the  volume  may  in  some  measure  tend 
to  remove  that  ignorance  and  uncertainty  on  the  points  at  issue  between 
Protestants  and  Romanists,  which,  alas,  is  too  common  at  this  critical  period 
of  our  history. 

They  hope  that  the  work  may  to  some  extent  arrest  the  wave  of  indefinite 
religious  opinion  now  spreading  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  even 
among  Protestant  Churches.  They  trust  that  it  may  enable  Protestant 
preachers,  lecturers,  and  Christians  unversed  in  the  Romish  controversy,  to 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  with  more  power,  and  to  testify  in  a  spirit  of  love 
against  all  Romish  errors.  Those  errors  confuse  divine  verities;  and  they 
prevent  that  exercise  of  private  judgment,  which  Holy  Scripture  everjrwhere 
assumes  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  man.  They  tend  to  weaken  personal 
responsibility,  destroy  Christian  liberty,  sap  "  the  virility "  of  the  Nation,  and 
imperil  the  salvation  of  souLs. 
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DESCRIPTIVE    KEY 

To  the  FroniüpUce  of  (he  Äge  of  the  RefomuUion^  front  a  Photograph 
cf  the  Fre9C0  of  Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach^  bom  Oct.  15,  1805,  died 
Aprü  7,  1874.  7%^  Fresco  with  the  ßve  others  by  the  same  Painter 
ia  in  the  VestibtUe  of  the  Neue  Museunij  Berlin. 

Commence  on  tbe  left-band  aide,  at  the  edge  of  the  picture.  Behind  the  bending 
figare,  we  eee  Harvey  (discoverer  of  tbe  circolation  of  the  blood,  1578-1657),  with 
white  hair  and  collar,  and  beeide  bim  VesaliuB  (anatomist,  1514-1564). 

In  front  of  them  Behaim  (navigator,  1430-1506)  leans  forward;  a  seal  hange  from 
bis  finger.  Erect  and  tall  of  statuie,  Ooliixnbns  (the  great  discoverer,  1447-1506), 
one  band  ou  tbe  globe.  Kiieeling,  compass  in  band,  Sebastian  Mttnster  (Orientalist, 
autboT  of  a  Latin  version  of  tbe  Old  Testament,  1489-1544).  Beeide  bim,  holding 
a  bock,  Bacon  (Lord  Verolam)  (philosopher  and  statesman,  1561-1626).  This 
gronp  is  completed  bj  three  other  figures — ^Leonard  Fuchs  (physician  and  botanist, 
1501-1566)  is  on  tbe  right,  next  to  Columbus,  a  spray  of  fuchsia  in  bis  cap ;  with 
sbayen  bead  and  uplifted  bands,  ParapelsiiB  (professor  of  medicine  and  natural 
pbilosopby,  1493-1541);  the  conspicuons  figure  with  cap,  figured  robe,  and  white 
sleeves,  is  Sebastian  Frank  (a  man  of  letters,  1500-1545),  one  band  seems  to  point 
to  tbe  robed  figure  of  Eberbardt  von  der  Tann  (Ist  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  Founder 
of  tbe  University  of  Tübingen,  1445-1496),  wbose  bands  are  clasped  by  Ulrich  Zasins 
(6tb  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  1487-1550),  wbilst  Melanchtbon  (reformer,  1497-1660), 
Stands  bebind. 

Immediately  in  front,  seated  on  tbe  ground  writing,  is  Hans  Sachs  (poet,  1 494-1 576) ; 
bebind  bim,  tbe  first  of  a  group  on  the  right  band,  with  folded  arms  and  crossed  legs,  is 
Shakespeare  (poet,  1564-1616).  Next  bim  is  Cervantes  (Spanish  writer,  1549-1617)^ 
with  pointed  beard.  Tbe  man  with  a  white  bead-dress,  which  almost  looks  like  flow, 
ing  bair,  is  MolinsBiiB  (Dumoulin,  Jurist,  1500-1566);  immediately  above  bim  peers 
the  bead  of  Onsanns  (Nicolaus  von  Cusa,  a  cardinal,  1401-1464),  wearing  a  dark  cap. 
That  somewbat  sinister  face  almost  lost  under  tbe  arm  of  tbe  standing  figure,  is  Geltes 
(poet,  1459-1508);  above  tbe  arm  we  can  see  Ulrich  von  Hntten  (writer  and  Poet 
Laureate,  1488-1522),  wearing  tbe  laurel  crown  given  bim  by  tbe  Emperor  Maximilian. 
Bncer  (reformer  of  Strassburg,  1491-1551),  leans  bis  bead  on  bis  Shoulder. 

The  first  of  the  two  dark-robed  figures  occupying  tbe  centre  of  tbe  rigbt-band 
gronp  is  Erasmns  of  Rotterdam,  who  made  tbe  earliest  edition  of  tbe  Greek  New 
Testament  (1467-1536),  with  smiling  face  and  uplifted  band.  Tbe  more  portly  figure 
is  tbe  great  Hebrew  scbokr,  BenchUn  (1455-1522).  Carry  tbe  eye  down,  tbat 
kneeling  figure,  wbose  finely  cut  face  Stands  out  in  such  bold  relief,  is  Petrarcb,  the 
Italian  poet,  tbe  first  **bumanist*'  (1304-1374).  Tbe  youtbful  face  above  bis  Shoulder 
is  that  of  Vives  (tutor  to  Princess  Mary  of  England,  1492-1540),  and  look  closely,  or 
you  will  almost  fail  to  find  just  above  it  tbe  uptumed  bead  of  Ficinus  (a  physician  and 
reformer  of  pbilosopby,  1433-1499).  In  front  of  tbese  two  you  cannot  but  see  tbe 
bent  figure  of  Pico  von  Mirandola  (a  poet  and  great  classical  scbolar,  1463-1494) ; 
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above  bis  Shoulder  the  hooded  Campanella  (Italian  philosopher,  1568-1639) ;  to  ihe 
extreme  righi,  Machiavelli  (the  great  Florentine  statesman,  bom  1469,  died  1527). 
In  the  near  foregroimd,  touching  the  lyre,  almost  lost  in  the  shadow,  is  JacobuB  Bälde 
(poet,  1603-1668). 

Now  we  must  tum  to  the  figures  in  the  background.  Immediatelj  behind 
Columbus  is  the  aide  face  of  Moros  (Sir  Thomas  More)  (Chancellor  of  England, 
1480-1535);  he  wears  a  cap,  and  is  looking  towards  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  central 
figure  under  the  pillar.  Go  up  a  step ;  just  over  Monis  at  the  extreme  left  there  is 
an  old  man  wearing  a  ruff,  being  helped  forward  by  a  younger  one  who  bends  over 
him ;  they  are  typical  English  people  of  the  time.  In  front  of  Monis,  in  bishop's 
rohes,  carrying  a  book,  and  next  to  the  white-robed  English  nun,  is  ArchbiBhop 
Oranmer  (1489-1555).  Just  above  these,  and  looking  from  left  to  right,  are  The 
Earl  of  Essez  (Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1567-1601),  Lord  Bnrleigh  (English 
Secretary  of  State,  1520-1598),  Sir  Francis  Drake  (the  great  Commander,  1545-1598). 
Almost  unseen,  behind  the  three  last  mentioned,  with  head  resting  on  bis  hand, 
Cardanns  (physiciau,  1501-1576).  Immediately  behind  the  heads  of  Granmer  and 
the  nun,  the  head  of  an  English  gentlemau. 

Queen  Elizabeth  appears  to  point  with  one  band  to  the  little  group  who  seem  to 
be  receiving  the  Sacramental  bread  from  the  hands  of  Calvin  (reformer,  1 509-1 564), 
who  tums  so  as  to  face  them.  Let  us  commeuce  with  the  old  man  with  white  beard 
just  above  the  Queen's  arm.  He  is  Coligny  (the  French  Admiral,  one  of  the  first 
who  was  massacred  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1516-1572);  Maurice  of  Sazony 
(the  Elector,  d.  1553)  wears  a  winged  helmet;  a  Huguenot  gentleman  Stands  next  to 
a  peasant  of  the  south  of  France  {Sud  französischer  Bauer),  There  are  four  figures 
facing  Galvin,  Swiss  and  Alsatian  natives;  a  peasant  Rathsherr  receives  the  bread, 
whilst  the  head  of  another  peasant  is  almost  undistinguishable  just  beneath  the  band 
of  Galvin.  Garry  the  eye  downward :  the  two  men  with  backs  towards  the  spectator 
are  William  of  Orange  (the  Silent,  1533-1584),  and  Olden  Bameveldt  (a  Dutch 
statesman,  d.  1619),  who  looks  sideways  towards  the  spectator. 

Luther  (the  great  Reformer,  1483-1546)  Stands  with  uplifted  iBible,  the  central 
figure  of  the  picture.  To  the  left  of  him  is  Zwinglius  (the  Swiss  reformer, 
1487-1531),  to  the  right  Justns  Jonas  (principal  of  the  GoUege  of  Wittenberg, 
1493-1555).  Bending  forward,  in  the  act  of  passing  tbe  cup  to  another  little  group 
is  Bugenhagen  (the  German  theologian,  1485-1558).  The  two  kneeling  figures  in 
the  group  are  John  the  Constant  (Elector  of  Saxony,  1467-1534),  in  front,  with 
flowiDg  robe  and  ermine  cape;  next  to  him,  the  head  of  John  Frederick  (the 
Magnanimous)  (Elector  of  Saxony,  1503-1554).  Just  under  the  pillar,  occupying  the 
same  position  to  the  right  of  the  picture  as  Queen  Elizabeth  does  on  the  left,  a  tall 
commanding  figure  with  hat  in  one  band,  sword  in  the  other,  Stands  Chistavns 
Adolphns  (King  of  Sweden,  1594-1632),  to  the  left,  a  little  behind  him,  Albrecht  of 
Brandenburg  (Duke  of  Prussia,  1490-1568).  The  three  figures  side  by  side  are 
representative  men  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes — and  Hansestädte  — ^ndXoTB, 
common  councillors,  or  aldermen. 

Now  look  on  the  same  level,  the  other  side  of  the  pillar.  Quttenberg  (inventor 
of  printing,  1400-1467)  is  about  to  nail  up  a  notice  on  the  wall;  Lorenz  Coster, 
(printer,  d,  1440),  Peter  Vischer  (sculptor,  1455-1529),  are  on  a  line  with  bis  Shoulder. 
The  two  painters  in  shadow,  apparently  conversing,  are  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519), 
with  flowing  beard;  Baffael  (painter,  1483-1520),  folio  in  band,  looks  up  at  him, 
whilst  the  great  Michael  Angelo  (painter  and  sculptor,  1474-1564),  with  folded 
arms,  appears  quietly  to  be  looking  on  at  the  scene  before  him. 
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On  the  left-hand  aide  of  the  picture,  half  hidden  behind  the  pillar,  a  dark  figore, 
(me  hand  on  the  balustrade,  is  Qiordano  Bmno  (philosopher,  1550-1600).  Gidileo 
(the  Florentine  astronomer,  1564-1642)  carries  a  telescope ;  Oopemiciui  (who  over- 
threw  the  Ptolemaic  System  of  astronomy,  1472-1543)  is  the  most  prominent  figure, 
with  back  towarda  the  spectator,  inscribing  something  on  the  wall;  there  is  Tycho 
Bnhä  (astronomer  of  Denmark,  1546-1601)  talking  to  Kepler  (astronomer  and 
matbematician  to  the  Emperor  Rudolphus  of  Bohemia,  1571-1630);  an  unknown 
figure  Stands  between  them.  Passing  the  pillar,  seated  side  by  side  are  Wycliffe  (callcd 
"the  Moming  Star  of  the  Keformation,"  1324-1384),  with  heads  together,  Geiler 
▼on  Kaisersbexg  (reformer  and  German  pulpit  orator,  1445-1509),  John  Weesel 
(Dutch  theologian,  1430-1489),  John  Huss  (of  Bohemia,  professor  of  theology, 
1369-1415).  On  the  same  line,  the  other  side  of  Luther,  are  Peter  Waldo 
(merchant  of  Lyons,  founder  of  the  sect  called  Waldenses,  d,  1179),  Arnold  von 
Brescia  (religious  and  political  reformer,  1105-1155);  in  monk's  cap,  Abalarde 
(teacher  of  philosophy,  1079-1142);  Savonarola  (a  Dominican  Florentine  preacher 
and  reformer,  1452-1498),  points  upwards;  Tanler  (theologian,  1290-1361).  Pass 
the  pillar  and  we  see  the  colour-grinder  passing  up  some  paint  to  Albert  Dürer 
(painter  and  engraver  of  Kuremberg,  1471-1528),  who  is  busily  at  work  on  the 
platform.  Aboye  all  these  we  see  another  row  of  people;  perhaps  they  stand  for 
the  nnmbers  nnknown  to  fame,  but  none  the  less  helpers  in  the  work  of  the 
Beformation. 

FRANCES  H.  NEWTON. 


ERRATA 

Page  280,  ool.  1.    The  initial  letter  of  "  Iconoclast "  has  dropped  oat. 

1,  line  2,/or  "[F.  G.  P.]"  read  "[F.  J.  P.]." 

2,  for  '*  866  Blozam  "  read  "  see  Blozom." 

1.  In  Select  Literatare,  for  " Canon  J.  0.  Robinson"  read 
"  Canon  J.  C.  Robertson.*' 

2,  last  line,  for  *•  Worchester  "  read  "  Worcester." 
2,  lines  3  and  4  from  bottom  of  page,  for  "laised"  and 

"  raise  "  respectivelj,  read  "  revised  "  and  "  revise." 
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ABLÜTION 


ABXQBATION.— A  renounciog  bj  oath.  In 
the  case  of  Abjuration  of  heresj,  the  penltent, 
nncovered  and  kneeling,  made  bis  recantation 
laying  bis  hands  on  the  Gospels.  Those  so- 
called  heretics  wbo  refused  to  abjore  were 
freqnentlj  given  over  to  tbe  seoolar  arm.  A 
form  for  admitting  Romish  and  otber  recnsanta 
into  tbe  Gburcb  of  England  was  drawn  np  bj 
tbe  Upper  Houbo  of  Canterbury  in  1714,  bnt 
did  not  leceiTe  rojal  or  parliamentarj  sanction. 
On  admifision  to  tbe  Roman  Catbolic  Gburcb 
a  asnal  form  of  abjuration  is  as  follows : — "  Is 
it  your  firm  purpose  to  abandon  tbe  eccie- 
aiastical  communion  to  wbicb  jou  bave  bc- 
longed  up  to  tbis  daj,  and  to  enter  the  Cburcb 
wbicb  alone  saves  and  sanctifies  "  (Wetzer  and 
Weite,  i.  22),  Tbe  form  shows  tbe  view  which 
tbe  Chnrcb  of  Rome  bolds  conceming  the 
Chance  of  salration  ontside  its  pale.  Tbis  is 
also  stated  with  snfficient  precision  in  the 
Creed  of  Pope  Pins  IV.,  altbongb  modern 
attempts  have  been  made  bj  Roman  theo- 
logians  to  explain  away  the  fall  sigpiificance 
of  the  Statement  in  that  Creed.  [B.  W.] 
ABIiTJTION. — A  word  derired  from  the  Latin 
meaning  wasbing.  Tbe  cleansing  or  wasbing 
of  tbe  sacred  vessels  osed  at  the  Holj  Com- 
mnnion  is  called  bj  Romanists  and  Ritnalists 
**  Tbe  Ablations,"  and  is  erected  by  them  into 
a  religions  ceremonj. 

The  following  is  tbe  Ritnalist  acconnt  of  it : — 

*'The  Ablntions  are  small  qaantities  of 
wine  tmd  water  wbicb  the  Server  ponrs  into 
the  cbalice  and  wbicb  the  priest  consomes. 
Borne  take  two  ablntions,  tbe  first  of  wine, 
the  second  of  wine  and  water  mixed.  Others 
add  a  third  of  water,  wbicb  was  the  old 
Eoglisb  eustom. 

"  The  priest  rerolres  the  cbalice  while  the 
Server  is  ponring  in  the  first  ablntion,  in  order 
to  let  the  wine  absorb  any  drops  that  maj 
bare  adhered  to  the  inside  of  the  cbalice. 

« In  making  the  second  ablation  tbe  priest 
sets  the  cbalice  down  on  the  Epistle  corner 
of  the  altar,  and  bolds  the  fingers  and  thnmb 
of  eäcb  band  in  the  bowl  of  the  cbalice,  while 
the  serrer  poars  first  a  f ew  drops  of  wine  and 
then  a  larger  qnantity  of  water  orer  bis  fingers 
in  the  cbalice.  The  priest  having  wiped  bis 
fingers,  then  drinks  the  ablntion. 


"These  acts  are  designed  to  insure  tbe 
entire  consumption  of  the  Sacred  Species, 
this  being  essential  to  the  integritj  of  tbe 
Sacrifice  (compare  Ezod.  zziz.  33),  and  also 
to  prevcnt  any  profane  treatment  of  the  Holy 
Mysteries.  Wine  is  osed  because  it  more 
readily  draws  to  itself  anything  that  remains 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Blood ;  water  is 
afterwards  added  to  nentralise  tbe  species 
of  wine,  whence  a  considerable  quantity  is 
added.  Lastly,  the  second  ablation  is  poared 
over  the  priest's  fingers,  in  order  that  if  any 
fragment  or  cramb  of  the  Bread  of  Life  adherc 
to  them  it  may  be  consumed  when  tbe  priest 
drinks  the  ablation.  For  tbe  same  reason, 
before  the  first  ablation,  he  carefally  consames 
wbat  remains  on  the  paten  and  wipes  it  with 
bis  thamb  over  the  chalice. 

"If  the  priest  is  going  to  celebrate  again 
that  moming  the  priest  does  not  take  the 
ablntions ;  bat  patting  them  into  some  fitting 
vessel  be  reserves  them  tili  the  end  of  the 
second  serrice,  when  he  partakes  of  both 
together,  in  order  that  he  sboald  not  break 
bis  fast"  {Rüual  Beason  Why,  397-404). 

Bishop  John  Wordsworth  objects  to  the  ase 
of  wine  for  cleansing  the  chalice,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  wine  so  used  woald  become 
itself  ipso  facto  consecrated,  and  "  to  oonsecrate 
fresh  wine  is  to  defeat  the  object  of  cleansing 
the  vessels"  (Letter  to  his  Clergy,  1898,  p.  82). 

Tbe  Roman  Missal  Orders  that  any  small 
fragments  be  brashed  from  the  paten  into  the 
cbsdice  (which  Bisbop  John  Wordsworth  also 
adrises) ;  that  tbe  priest  hold  out  the  chalice 
to  the  deacon  for  bim  to  poar  a  little  wine  in 
for  the  priest  to  parify  himself  with  ;  that  be 
wash  his  fingers,  wipe  them,  and  drink  the  abla- 
tion in  wbicb  he  has  washed  them ;  and  finally 
wipe  his  moatband  tbe  chalice,  put  a  covering 
on  tbe  chalice,  and  place  it  upon  tbe  altar. 

St.  Alfonso  de'  Liguori,  on  the  autbority  of 
Pope  Pias  V.,  advises  that  so  much  wine  be 
nsed  in  tbe  first  ablation  as  there  had  been 
wine  consecrated,  bat  he  reassures  his  priestly 
readers  by  telling  them  that  their  sin  is  not 
more  than  venial  if  they  use  water  instead  of 
wine  in  the  first  ablution ;  and  the  second  time, 
when  they  are  wasbing  their  fingers,  they  may 
nse  water  alone  witbont  any  sin  at  all,  if  they 
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tion  f rom  sin  (as  distinct  from  cessure)  kiiowii 
in  the  Ohnrch  of  Christ,  bnt  onlj  prajer  for 
tbe  forgireness  of  the  sinner.  For  the  first 
siz  hnndred  jears  this  prayer  was  offered 
pablicly  bj  the  congregation.  Then  men 
began  to  think—Leo  I.  (A.D.  440-461)  had  led 
the  waj  in  thinking— that  the  prajer  of  the 
priest  might  be  regarded  as  a  Substitute  for 
that  of  the  congregation;  and  then  there 
grew  up  the  practice,  adopted  by  some  uot 
hj  others,  of  confessing  to  the  priest  thosa 
sins  which  up  to  that  time  used  to  be  con- 
fessed  publioly,  and  reoeiring  his  prayers  in 
place  of  those  of  the  congregation,  which 
for  the  particolar  pnrpose  he  represented. 
Imperceptibly  the  idea  of  the  priest  as  repre- 
senting  the  congregation  was  ezchanged  for 
that  of  the  priest  representing  God,  and  flnally 
at  the  end  of  another  siz  hnndred  years,  doring 
which  this  change  was  being  matured,  the 
formnla  of  absolation  was  changed  from  a 
prayer  for  pardon  to  a  conveyance  of  forgiTO- 
ness.  Bot  tweWe  hnndred  years  had  to  pass 
before  so  presomptoons  a  claim  coold  be  put 
forth.  One  more  step  followed.  In  1216  ab- 
solation after  confession  was  deolared  obli- 
gatory  on  all  men  and  women  by  the  most 
arrogant  of  the  Popes,  at  that  Lateran  Cooncil 
which  also  formnlated  the  dogma  of  Transnb- 
■tantiation. 

In  Order  to  show  how  widely  England  and 
Borne  differ  from  one  another  in  regard  to 
confession  and  absolntion,  also  how  the  teaoh« 
ing  of  the  Ritnalists  is  more  in  harmony  with 
the  Lateran  doctrine  (and  later  the  Tridentine) 
than  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  shall 
gire  a  brief  accoont  of  the  teaching  of  each. 

Tke  Roman  Ihetrine, — The  Roman  Ohnrch 
teaches  that  cur  Lord  Jesus  Christ  established 
a  Tribunal  of  Penance  in  which  the  priest  is 
jndge,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  every  Chris- 
tian to  address  himself  to  that  Tribunal  for 
the  forgireness  of  his  sins.  History  demon- 
strably  proyes  that  that  Tribunal  was  in  fact 
not  established  by  cur  Lord  but  by  Innocent 
III.  in  1216,  and  that  it  was  the  fourth  Council 
of  the  Lateran,  of  that  date,  not  cur  Lord, 
which  ordered  all  Christians  to  submit  them- 
aelres  to  it.  The  Church  of  Rome  teaches 
forther  that  Penance  is  a  Sacrament,  and 
that  this  Sacrament  consists  of  four  parts — 
(1)  Contrition  or  Attrition,  (2)  Confession, 
(3)  Satlsfaction,  (4)  Absolution. 

AttriÜon,  which  is  distress  at  sin  through 
fear  of  its  punishment  in  this  world  or  the 
nezt,  has  to  be  substituted  for  contrition, 
which  is  distress  at  sin  through  sorrow  at 
oifending  Qod,  beoause  Boman  Doctors  do  not 
dare  to  deny,  in  fauce  of  the  deolarations  of 
Holy  Scriptnre,  that  contrition  on  the  part  of 
man  is  immediately  accompanied  by  forgiTe- 


ness  on  the  part  of  God;  and  in  that  case 
what  is  the  ose  of  confession,  satlsfaction,  and 
absolution  to  effect  what  has  been  already 
done?  Contrition  is  allowed  to  be  enough 
without  these;  but  with  them,  attrition  is 
proDOunced  sufficient ;  from  whence  it  f ollows 
that  a  man  may  be  forgiven  without  any  lore 
of  God  in  his  heart  if  he  haye  a  fear  of  His 
punishments  and  submit  himself  to  the  priest. 

Confession,  on  the  Roman  theory,  must 
be  made  (a)  in  secrecy,  (6)  to  the  priest,  not 
as  in  early  times  before  the  congregation; 
and  the  penitent  is  ordered  to  enumerate  all 
grare  sins,  and  to  answer  any  questions  asked 
by  the  priest,  who  is  instructed  to  make  in* 
quiries  on  any  points  which  may  have  been 
concealed  through  modesty. 

Satlsfaction,  instead  of  being  regarded  as 
making  amends  to  another  who  had  been 
wronged,  is  represented  as  the  satisfying  God's 
justice  by  suffering  or  by  performing  a  pain- 
f  ul  penance  imposed  by  the  priest.  When  God 
pardons  the  sinner  on  the  priest's  absolution. 
He  is  supposed  not  to  be  content  unless  the 
sinner  undergoes  some  pain,  which  must  be 
undergone  either  on  earth  or  in  an  imaginary 
place  oalled  Purgatory,  unless  the  Pope 
presents  him  with  an  Indulgence  which 
shortens  or  removes  it. 

Absolution,  instead  of  being  a  release  from 
the  censures  of  the  Church,  or  a  prayer  for 
God's  forgiveness  of  the  trespass  committed 
by  the  sinner,  becomes  a  judicial  pardon  of  sin 
by  a  man  acting  in  the  place  of  God. 

Doetrine  of  the  Engluh  Church.^ At  the  Re- 
formation the  Church  of  England  swept  away 
the  whole  of  the  system  which  was  established 
by  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  of  1215  and  is 
•ontinued  still  in  the  Roman  Communion. 
She  could  not  bring  back  the  early  Penitential 
Discipline  of  the  public  ackuowledg^ent  of 
great  olfences  before  the  congregation,  but  she 
left  each  man  to  the  rule  of  his  God-giren 
oonscience  as  had  always  been  the  case  of 
old,  ezcept  in  regard  to  such  scandalous 
offences  as  those  enumerated  by  Gregory 
Nyssen.  She  made  oonscience  the  judge 
whether  the  man  was  or  was  not  in  a  state 
to  attend  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  introducing 
into  the  Daily  Prayers  and  into  the  Com- 
mnnion  Service  a  declaration  of  God's  forgive- 
ness of  the  penitent,  by  which  each  person 
might  judge  and  reassure  himself  and  a  prayer 
for  His  forgiveness  after  the  public  confession 
of  sin.  For  the  ordinary  Christian  lifo  the 
medinval  and  unprimitive  practice  of  private 
confession  and  absolution  was  abolished,  and 
has  no  more  ezistence. 

But  yet  the  Church  recognised  that  there 
might  be  souls  so  overwhelmed  by  the  horror 
of  a  sudden  fall  or  by  the  stings  of  an  awakened 
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conscience  that  they  coald  not  assare  them- 
selves  of  the  possibilitj  of  God's  forgiveness 
before  Holj  Communion  (which  oagbt  to  be 
received  with  the  quiet  mind  of  a  child  of 
God  conscioas  of  acceptance  by  bis  Father) 
or  before  death.  In  tbese  ezceptional  cases 
she  allowed  and  advised  tbe  troubled  sool  to 
open  its  grief  to  the  minist ering  clergjnian, 
or  8ome  other  discreet  and  leamed  minister 
of  Grod's  Word,  in  order  to  receive  from  htm 
assnrance  that  bis  sin  did  not  ahnt  him  out 
from  God's  mercj,  and  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  absolation,  which  are  restora- 
tion  to  the  commanion  of  the  Church.  In 
these  two  cases  only  does  the  Church  of 
England  allow  private  absolution,  and  that, 
not  for  the  rcmoyal  of  sin,  bat  for  assnrance 
to  the  sinner  that  God  certainly  forgives  or 
has  forgiven  him,  if  he  is  tmly  penitent. 

RitualUt  reacAtn^.— Ritaalists  make  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  public  absolutions  {RUuad 
JUaton  Why,  p.  325),  because  they  wish  to  drive 
people  to  what  they  call  '^sacramental  absola- 
tion "  {ibid. ),  a  title  which  they  say  is  given 
to  private  absolation  by  Bishop  Cosin  {CcUholie 
Bdigion,  p.  269).  That  the  title  is  given  to  it 
by  Bishop  Cosin  is  not  trae.  It  is  employed 
in  an  anonymoas  series  of  Notes,  probably 
written  by  one  Hayward,  which  has  been 
withoat  reason  assigned  to  Cosin  in  the  Oxford 
Edition  of  1855,  bat  certainly  is  not  bis.  The 
Ritaalist  teaching  on  "sacramental  absola- 
tion" is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Roman. 
In  one  respect  it  goes  beyond  it,  for  wbereas 
Roman  aathorities  teach  that  only  grave  sins, 
and  such  as  they  pronoance  mortal,  have  to 
be  necessarily  confessed  in  order  to  obtain 
absolution,  Ritaalists  reqaire  all  sins  that  the 
ransacked  memory  can  recall  to  be  confessed 
for  that  parpose,  on  pain  of  the  guilt  of  sacri- 
lege.  They  have  found  it  necessary  to  reject 
the  Substitution  of  attrition  for  contrition,  as 
they  coald  not  bear  the  thought  of  forgivenesH 
being  secured  by  a  man  wbo  was  without  any 
love  towards  God ;  but  then  they  are  lef  t  in  the 
difficulty,  that  in  that  case  there  is  no  need  of 
aaricalar  confession,  and  no  place  for  priestly 
absolation  to  release  from  sin,  when  that  sin 
has  been  pardoned  already,  as  it  certainly  is 
on  contrition.  They  argae  that  *'God  demands 
confession  as  a  oondition  of  pardon  "  {Caiholie 
Rdigiont  p.  268).  That  is  trae,  bat  it  is  con- 
fession to  Himself  that  He  demands,  which  is 
a  necessary  part  of  contrition,  not  an  act  sab- 
sequent  to  and  apart  from  it.  They  farther 
tacitly  reject  the  Roman  ezplanation  of  Satis- 
faction,  and  Substitute  for  it  "Amendment." 
That  is  well ;  but  <'  Amendment "  is  a  result  of 
repentance,  not  a  part  of  an  ecciesiastical  ordi- 
nance.  The  Ritaalist  view  of  the  final  aot  of 
**  absolation  "  does  not  differ  from  the  Roman. 


TheScriptaral  aathorityfor  absolationis  com* 
monly  declared  by  Ritaalists  to  be  John  xx.  23 
{Catholic  Religion^  p.  264),  which,  as  we  have 
teen,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  *'  sacra- 
mental  confession  and  absolation."  (See  p.  2, 
note. )  Some  are  driven  into  finding  '*  the  In- 
stitution of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  "  in  cor 
Lord's  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  John  xiii.  10 
(Mason,  Faith  o/the  Oospd,  p.  335).  The  word 
Absolation  was  also  applied  to  other  prayers 
besides  those  which  besought  God  for  the  for- 
giveness  of  sinners.  The  "Absolutions "  used 
at  Noctums,  printed  on  the  last  page  of  the 
preface  to  the  Breviary,  are  simple  prayers  or 
coUects.    See  Confession.  [F.  M.] 

ABSOLUTION  (FOKMB  OF). 

1.  Early  Churth,  The  forms  of  Absolotion  in 
the  early  Church  were  generally  of  a  pzecatory  or 
declaratory  character,  and  were  always  accom- 
panied  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  which  cere- 
mony  did  not  imply  the  transmission  of  any  gift 
from  God,  bat  symbolised  that  prayer  was  being 
made  specially  to  God  over  tbe  penitent 
(Aagustine,  Dt  Bapt,  ilL  16).  The  following 
specimens  of  these  forms,  the  first  two  pre- 
catory,  the  last  declaratory,  from  the  Peni- 
tential  of  Johannes  Jejunator,  bisbop  of 
Constantinople,  585,  will  suffice  to  indicate 
their  general  character  : — 

(1) 
"  God,  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  oor  Ruler 
and    Governor,  pardon    thee   all    thy  sins 
which  thou  hast  confessed  to  me  His  un- 
wortby  servant  in  His  all-seeing  presence." 

(2) 
*'God,  wbo  by  His  servant  Nathan  par- 
doned the  sins  of  David  apon  his  hamble 
confession  ;  who,  moreover,  forgave  Peter, 
though  he  had  denied  Him,  upon  bis  weeping 
bitterly ;  and  absolved  the  harlot  lying 
prostrate  and  wailing  at  His  blessed  feet ; 
and  showed  meroy  unto  Manasses,  and  the 
pablican,  and  the  prodigal  son;  He  who 
also  Said,  Conf ess  your  sins  to  one  anotber ; 
may  that  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ  forgive 
you  every  sin  which  you  have  here  confessed 
in  His  sight,  to  me,  His  unworthy  servant, 
and  present  you  faultless  before  His  judg- 
ment-seat,  who  is  blessed  for  evermore." 

(3) 
"  God,  who  for  our  sakes  became  man  and 
bore  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  will  also 
relieve  thee,  my  beloved,  from  the  bürden 
of  those  sins  which  thou  hast  now  confessed 
before  Him  to  me  His  onworthy  servant,  and 
will  pardon  them  both  in  this  lif  e  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come ;  inasmuch  as  He  wills  and 
longs  for  and  grants  salvation  to  all,  who  is 
Himself  blessed  for  ever.*' 
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It  is  incoirect  to  say  witb  Bingham  {Antiq.f 
ziz.  2,  5}  tbat  there  were  no  instances  of  the 
indicatiTe  forma  of  Absolution  corrent  before 
the  twelfth  Century,  since  we  find  such  forma 
in  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert,  archbishop  of  Tork, 
734-767,  puhlished  bj  the  Surtees  Society  (vol. 
zxTÜ. ).  In  the  ]ff&  of  this  Pontifical  there  is  in- 
•erted  in  an  eleventh-centnry  band  a  Form  of 
Absolution  in  Anglo-Sazon,  of  which  the  f oUow- 
ing  is  a  translation : — 

**  Brethren  belored,  we  absolve  you  of  the 
bands  of  your  sins,  as  representing  Peter, 
Chief  of  the  Apostles,  to  whom  cur  Lord 
gare  the  power  to  bind  f  or  sins  and  to  loose 
again ;  and  so  far  as  the  accusation  of  your 
ains  belongs  to  you,  and  the  forgiveness  of 
them  to  US,  so  far  be  Gk>d  Almighty  life  and 
presenration  against  all  your  sins,  forgiyen 
through  Him  who  with    Hirn    lireth  and 
reigneth  through  worlds  and  worlds." 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  tUs  indicatire 
tom  of   Absolution  occurs   in  a  Pontifical, 
which  is  a  bishop's  serricc-book,  containing 
those  Offices  which  could  only  be  perf  ormed  by 
A  Inshop,  or  by  a  person  specially  authorised 
to  act  in  his  place.    And  any  indicatlTe  forms 
of  Absolution  current  before  the  twelfth  Cen- 
tury were  used  only  by  hishops,  or  delegates 
specially   appointed,  to  authoritatiTcly  pro- 
noonoe  sentence  of  restoration  to  those  who 
had  been  cnt  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
Chorch. 

2.  Mediäval  and  Roman.  The  first  writer  to 
defend  formally  the  (judicial)  indicative  form 
was  the  celebrated  Thomas  Aqainas  (1227-1274) 
in  bis  Short  work.  De  forma  abtUutionis,  That 
at  this  time  the  practice  was  a  novel  one  is 
clear  from  the  account  Aquinas  himself  gives 
of  a  oertain  leamed  man  who  found  fault  witb 
it  on  the  ground  that  up  to  within  thirtyyears 
of  his  writing,  i.e.  about  the  year  1220,  the 
oBly  form  used  by  the  priests  and  known  to 
the  objector  was  the  deprecatory  one,  *' Al- 
mighty Qod  give  thee  remission  aod  forgive- 
ness"  (see  Usher*«  Änsaer  to  JemiU*  ChdUenge, 
c.  5).  And  Aquinas  acknowledges  that  "in 
some  absolations,  which  were  eyen  then  allowed 
of,  the  form  was  still  optatire  and  not  indica- 
tiTo'*  {Summa  TheoL,  iii.  84,  3). 

It  was  in  the  thlrteenth  Century  that  we  find 
beginning  a  mixture  of  the  deprecatory  and 
indicatiTe  forms  of  Absolution ;  and  many  con- 
temporary  theologians  asserted  that  the  depre- 
catory procured  from  Qod  the  sinner's  pardon, 
the  indicatlTe  reconciled  him  to  the  Church. 
So  Alexander  of  Haies  (oö.  1245)  the  dis- 
tinguished  Franclscan  schoolman,  speaking  of 
Absolution  and  of  the  twofold  ofiSce  of  the 
priest  as  sappliant  and  superior  says  : — 

*'In  the  first  way,  he  is  qualified  for  ob- 
taining   grace    by   his   supplication    on   the 


sinner's  behalf.  In  the  second  way,  his  pro- 
vince  is  reconciling  the  sinner  to  the  Church. 
In  token  of  this  there  is  premised  to  the 
formulary  of  absolution  a  prayer,  by  way 
of  deprecation  ;  and  then  absolution  itself 
follows,  which  is  pronoanced  indicatively. 
The  prayer  obtains  it ;  the  absolution  itself 
pre-supposes  the  grace  of  forgiveness,  since 
the  priest  would  never  absolve  but  on  the 
presumption  that  the  party  was  alreadj 
absolred  by  God." 

It  was  not  tili  1268  that  the  indicative  form 
of  Absolution  was  authoritatively  ordered  to 
be  used  in  respect  to  sins  against  Qod.  The 
Constitution  of  Cardinal  Othobon  in  a  national 
Council  beld  that  vear  at  St.  Paal's  in  London, 
enjoined  that  those  who  heard  confessions 
should  absolve  in  the  precise  words  subjoined, 
"  By  the  autbority  vested  in  me  I  absolve  theo 
froro  thy  sins  "  {Ego  te  a  peccatU  tuis  auctoritate 
qtui  fungor  te  ahtolvo), 

The  recognised  form  of  Absolution  in  tbe 
Roman  Church  is,  '^I  absolve  thee  from  thv 
sins,   in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  andof  the  Holy  Qhost "  {Egote  abiolvo  a 
peeeatit  tuit  in  nomine  Patrii  et  PüH  et  Spiritus 
Sonett) ;  and  the  sense  of  this  form  is  defined 
thus,  **I  judicially  bestow  on  thee  the  grace 
of  the  remission  of  all  thy  sins,  or  grace  of 
itself  remissive  of  all  thy  sins,  as  far  as  is  in 
the  power  of  my  ministry."    The  Interpretation 
*'I  declare  thee  absolved"  is  anatbematised 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  14,  can.  9) : — 
**Whosoever  shall  affirm  that  the  sacra- 
mental  absolution  of  the  priest  is  not   a 
judicial  act,  bat  merely  a  ministry  to  pro- 
nonnce  and  declare  that  the  sinfi  of  one  con- 
fessing  are  remitted.  .  .  .  let  him  be  ana- 
thema.*' 

3.  Church  of  England.  In  our  English  Prayer 
Book  we  have  three  forms  of  Absolution, 
Declaratory,  Precatory,  and  Indicative. 

(1)  Declaratory.— In  the  Order  for  Moming 
and  Evening  Prayer, 

*'He  pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  them 
that  truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  belle  ve  His 
Holy  Qospel," 
it  is  simply  a  solemn  declaration  of  Qod's 
pardon  to  each  pcnitent  believer  ;  and  that  no 
forgiveness  is  conveyed  in  this  absolution  is 
evident  from  the  ezhortation  foUowing  the 
declaration:  **Wherefore  latus  beseech  Him 
to  grant  us  true  repentance,  and  His  Holy 
Spirit,"  &c. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference this  form  was  entitled  "  The  Absolu 
tion,"  tbe  explanatorj-  words  *•  or  remission  of 
sins  "  being  added  at  the  revision  to  meet  the 
objections  of  those  who  considered  the  ex- 
pression  **  the  Absolution  "  standing  by  itself 
to  be  too  popish.     The  form  was  probably 
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based  on  that  in  the  Liturgj  of  John  k  Lasco, 
wbose  Absolation  is  in  mauj  phrases  identi- 
cal  witb  our  own.  (See  Prooter's  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  appendix  to  ob.  2.) 

(2)  Prtcabory. — (a)  In  tbe  Order  for  the  Visita- 
tion of  the  Sick.  Tbe  former  olause  of  tbe  Ab- 
solution in  that  offioe  rnns :  — 

"Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  wbo  hath  left 
power  in  His  Church  to  absolve  all  sinners 
wbo  trulj  repent  and  believe  in  Hirn,  of  His 
great  mercj  forgive  tbee  thine  offences.*' 
iß)  In  the  Order  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  in  the  Forma  of  Prayer  to 
be  used  at  Sea : — 

"  Almigbty  Qod  .  . .  have  mercj  upon  jou ; 
pardon  and  deliver  jon  from  all  your  sins.'' 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  Absolution  is 
addressed  to  the  v>hoU  congregation  as- 
sembled ;  and  so,  as  is  fitting  in  the  case  of 
those  wbo  are  assembled  to  join  in  this  solemn 
aot  of  Christian  worship,  or  of  those  wbo  are 
in  imminent  dauger  of  death,  there  is  a  tone 
of  greater  assaranoe  and  solemnity  abobt  it 
than  in  the  form  used  in  tbe  daily  Services. 

This  Absolution,  which  assumed  its  present 
form  in  1549,  is  based  on  that  in  tbe  Sarum 
Missal,  and  ran :  — 

*'  Almighty  God  bare  mercy  upon  you,  and 

forgive  you  all  your  sins,  deliver  you  from 

all  evil,  preserve  and  strengthen  you  in  good- 

nesfl,  and  bring  you  to  ererlasting  lifo." 

This  Absolution  was  pronounced   by  the 

ministers^  assisting  the  priest,  after  which 

the  celebrant,  wbo  had  previously  confessed 

to  them,  heard  their  public  confession  of  sin, 

and  the  same  Absolution  was  then  repeated 

by  bim  with  the  addition  :  — 

*' Almighty  and  merciful  God  grant  you 
absolution  and  remission  of  all  your  sins, 
Space  for  true  repentance,  and  amendment 
of  life,  and  the  grace  and  consolation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  tbe  absolution 
given  by  the  Church  or  congregation  io  the 
priest  fumished  the  wording  which  our  Re- 
formers selected  and  retained. 

In  the  ''Order  of  Communion "  1548  the  pre- 
amble  was  added  : — 

*'Our  blessed  Lord,  wbo  hath  left  power 
to  Hit  Church  to  absolve  penitent  sinners 
from  their  sins,  and  to  restore  to  the  grace 
of  the  Heavenly  Father  such  as  truly  believe 
in  Christ;  have  mercy  upon  you,  pardon" 
kc.  (as  in  the  present  form). 
The  Forms  of  Prayer  to  be  used  at  Sea  were 


*  i.«.  The  mmor  clergy,  or  lay  quasi-clergy. 
For  much  interesting  light  on  the  gradual  steps 
by  which  the  Lay  Absolution  by  the  Church  of 
the  priest  came  to  be  obscured,  see  Simmons 
Lay  Falks'  Matt  Bookj  p.  257. 


inserted  in  the  Prayer  Book  in  1662.  When 
there  is  imminent  danger,  the  service  consists 
merely  of  the  Confession  and  Absolution  tak«n 
from  the  Communion  Office.  The  rubric  is 
particularly  worthy  of  notice  : — 

"When  there  shall  be  imminent  danger, 
as  many  as  can  be  spared  .  .  .  shall  be 
oalled  together,  and  make  an  humble  con- 
fession of  their  sin  to  God ;  in  which  every 
one  ought  seriously  to  reflect  upon  those 
particular  sins  of  which  his  conscience  shall 
accuse  bim." 
Observe  that  here  nothing  is  said  of  anrionlar 
confession  or  private  absolution. 

(3)  Indieativt.— In  tbe  Order  for  the  Visite- 
tion  of  the  Sick.  The  latter  clause  of  thia 
Absolution  runs : — 

**  By  His  authority  committed  to  me,  I  ab- 
solve tbee  from  all  thy  sins ;  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

The  rubric  preceding  this  Absolution  lays  it 
down  that  the  sick  person  is  to  be  moved  to 
make  a  special  confession  of  his  sins  \^  he  be 
troubled  in  conscience  by  any  weighty  matter ; 
and  that  Absolution  is  to  be  used  ofUy  if  he 
heartily  desire  it ;  and  further  that  the  priest 
has  no  "judicial"  discretion  as  to  refnsing 
Absolution,  "  if  he  humbly  and  heartily  desira 
it."  By  the  Reformers  the  use  of  this  Abso- 
lution was  restricted  to  this  particular  caoe; 
and  by  Canon  67  the  use  of  tbe  whole  serrioe 
is  rendered  optional  to  a  Clerk  wbo  has  receiyed 
a  licence  from  the  bishop  to  preach  : — 

*' When  any  person  is  dangerously  sick  in 
any  parish,  the  minister  or  curate  .  .  .  shall 
resort  unto  bim  or  her  .  .  .  to  instruct  and 
comfort  them  in  their  distress,  acoording  to 
the  Order  of  the  Communion  book  if  he  be 
no  preacber ;  or,  if  be  be  a  preaoher,  then 
as  he  shall  think  most  needful  and  oon- 
venient." 

This  Absolution  probably  has  reference  to 
Church  censures,  for,  in  the  prayer  following, 
which  was  itself  the  original  Absolution  and  is 
found  in  the  Sacrament-ary  of  Gelasius  (Palmer, 
Orig,  Lit.,  8)  the  sick  man 

(a)  is  described  as  still  ^'eamestly  desir- 
ing  pardon  and  forgiveness,'*  which  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  do  had  he  already 
received  that  pardon ; 

iß)  is  prayed  for  that  he  may  be  '*pre- 
served  and  continued  in  the  unity  of  tho 
Church,"  which  implies  that  by  the  fore- 
g^ing  Absolution  he  had  been  restored  to 
that  unity  (c/.  Article  XXXIII.). 
If  moreover,  this  Absolution  conveyed  forgive- 
ness of  sins  against  God,  the  Church  would 
surely  have  pressed  it  earnestly  upon  all  man, 
and  not  have  left  it  for  the  benefi  t  of  one  making 
**  a  tpeeial  confession  of  his  sins. "    See,  further. 
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Wheatley,  On  the  Common  Prayer,  c.  zi,  where 
the  view  here  taken  is  ablj  argned.  Another 
▼iew  bas  been  maintained — that  the  Absola- 
tion  ia  declaiatory,  '*  the  declaration  of  God's 
will  to  a  penitent  sinner,  that  npon  the  best 
jndgment  the  priest  can  make  of  hls  repent- 
ance,  he  esteems  him  absolyed  before  God, 
and  accordiogly  pronoonces  and  declares  him 
absolred  "  (Bingham,  ArUiq,  xiz.  2,  67 ;  see  also 
his  Two  Sermons  on  the  NcUure  and  Neeessity 
qf  the  Several  Sortt  of  Äbtolution — well  worth 
•tody).  To  this  view  the  difficnltj  attaches 
of  accoanting  for  the  prayer  following  the 
Absolution ;  we  shoold  ezpect  first  prayer  for 
deliyerance,  then  the  declaration  of  it. 

At  the  Saroy  Conference  it  was  proposed 
that  the  form  shoold  ran,  **  I  pronounce  thee 
absolyed  if  thon  dost  troly  repent  and  believe." 
The  answer  of  the  bishops  was :  **  The  form 
of  abflolution  in  the  litargy  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  Scriptnres  than  that  which  they  desire, 
it  heing  said  in  John  zz.,  'Whosc  tins  you 
remitk  they  are  remitted,'  not  *  whose  sins  you 
pronounce  reroitted ' ;  and  the  condition  needs 
not  to  be  expressed,  being  always  nec€$iarily 
wndentood"  (Oardwell,  Cor^erenoes,  p.  361). 

Thia  form  of  Absolntion,  together  with  pre- 
fixed  mbric  on  special  confession,  is  entirely 
omitted  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  American 
Protestant  Episoopal  Chnrch.  It  was  permiUed 
by  the  Irish  Form  for  Visitation  of  Prisoners 
of  1711  in  the  case  of  criminals  nnder  sentence 
of  death. 

In  the  Ohnrch  of  Scotland  the  following 
form  was  formerly  nsed  for  the  restoration  of 
penitents  to  Chnrch  Communion  : — 

"Whereas  thou  hast  been  shnt  ont  for 

thy  sin  from  the  congregation  of  the  faithfnl, 

and  hast  now  manifested  thy  repentance, 

wherein  the  Chnrch  resteth  satisfied :  in  the 

name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  before  the 

congregation,  I  pronounce  and  declare  thee 

absolved  from  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 

tion  formerly  pronounced  against  thee,  and 

do  receire  thee  into  the  communion  of  the 

Cburch,  and  the  free  use  of  all  the  ordinances 

of  Christ,  that  thou  mayest  be  partaker  of 

all  His  benefits  to  thy  etemal  salvation." 

4.  AhtoUUion  of  the  Dtad,     We  have  some 

instances  of  forms  of  Absolution  in  the  case  of 

persons  who  had  died  excommunicate.    A  stone 

ooffin  was  discovered  in  Chichester  Cathedral 

in  1826,  and  by  it  a  tbin  leaden  plate  on  which 

was  eng^Ted  a  form  of  Absolution  granted  to 

Geoffry,  bishop  of  Chichester  in  1088.     It  ran 

as  foUows : — 

'*  Absolvimus  te  Oode 
fride  Ep§  vice  Sei 
Petri  priucipis 
Apto  cui  Dfius  dedit 
ligandi  atque  soWendi 


potestatem  ut  qnafita  tua  expetit 
accusatio  et  ad  nos  pertineat  remisio 
Sit  tibi  dens  redemptor  omps  salns  omni 
peccatorum  tuorum  plus  indultor.  Amen." 

In  1326  a  commission  was  issued  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  enable  one  who 
had  died  excommunicate  to  be  buried  with 
Christian  rites ;  and  an  Absolution  is  ordered 
to  be  pronounced  over  the  dead  man.  Another 
was  granted  in  1369,  also  by  the  Archbishop 
(Maskell,  Monum.  Rü,  EceL  Ang^  2,  clzxviü., 
2nd  edition).  The  Student  may  see  the  text 
of  these  commissions  in  Wilkins*8  CbrMtUs 
(1737),  vol.  ii. 

5.  lAUnUMrt, 

Aquinas :  Dt  forma  .46foZu^'onu— Opuscnlay 
xxü. 

Morinus  :  De  PceniUfUia,  TÜi.  ccSff. 

Maskell:  MonumerUa Rüualia EoeUeiae Angti- 
catuu, 

Martene :  De  antiquu  Eedesiae  ritibtii. 

Bingham  :  AfUiquitie$  ofthe  OhritHan  Church, 

Marshall :  PeniUrUial  DUeipLine  of  the  Early 
Chwrch, 

Pusey's  TeHxdlian,  pp.  376-408. 

Reichel  (Bp.) :  Bistcry  and  Claims  of  the  Con- 
fesiional, 

See  also  the  articies  Abjubation,  Absolu- 
tion, AssuRANCE,  CoNFESSiON,  in  this  Dio- 
tionary;  and  the  literature  mentioned  nnder 
these  heads.  [A.  W.  G.] 

ABSTINENGE.— See  Fastino. 
ABYSSINIAN   CHUB.GH.  —  See   Eastebn 

Ohubches. 
ACGIDENTS.— See  Mass  and  Transubstan- 

TIATION. 

ACOLTTE.— A  minor  order  in  the  Chnrch  of 
Kome.  See  Obdebs.  The  acolyte  (i.e.  "fol- 
lower")  has  the  duty  of  lighting  the  lamps,  and 
assisting  the  priest  at  mass  by  hauding  to  him 
the  bread  and  wine,  holding  the  Gospel  for  him 
to  read,  and  in  other  ways.  All  such  ceremonies 
were  declared  unlawful  in  the  Church  of 
England  by  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arches 
(Sir  Robert  Phillimore)  in  the  case  of  Elpbin- 
stone  V.  Purchas. 

ACT  OF  PAITH.— See  Auto  da  Fä. 

ADMONITION  or  Monition  is  an  order  of  an 
ecclesiastical  judge  directing  the  Performance 
of  a  certain  act — e.g.  to  reside  on  a  benefice,  to 
remoTe  illegal  oroaments,  kc,  The  order  has 
to  be  formally  served,  and  disobedienoe  is 
punished  by  Inhibition,  and  nltimately  by  de- 
privation  or  imprisonment.  Execution  of  a 
monition  may  be  suspended  during  an  appeaL 
The  formalities  as  to  monitions  vary  nnder 
different  Acts  of  Parliament.  See  Chitty's 
Chureh  and  Clergy  Statutes,  by  Lely  and  White- 
head. 

ADORATION  OF  THE  GB08S.— A  serrice  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  used  on  Good  Friday,  during 
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which  a  crucifix  is  anveiied,  kissed,  and  adored 
on  their  knees  bj  the  priest  and  congregation. 
TtuB  Service  bas  been  of  receut  jears  intro- 
duced  by  Ritualists  into  the  service  of  the 
Churcb  of  England.  See  Cross. 
ADOBATION  OF  THE  EUGHABIST.— 
The  practicc  of  worshipping  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

This  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Objective  Presence  in  the  element.4.  If 
Christ  has  entered  into  the  bread  and  into  the 
cnp  when  the  priest  consecrated  thcm  and 
thereby  made  them  to  be  His  body  and  blood, 
their  worship  becomes  intelligible,  though  still 
open  to  the  Charge  of  the  Nestorianism  which 
worships  a  part  of  Christ  instead  of  His  person. 
If  the  bread  is  the  svmbol  of  Christ's  body  and 
the  wine  of  His  blood,  and  if  their  participation 
is  an  appointed  means  of  convcying  to  the  duly 
qnalified  sonl  the  benefits  of  His  passion,  to 
worbhip  them  is  a  Bupcrstition  as  anreason- 
able  as  it  would  be  to  worship  the  water 
throngh  means  of  which  the  grace  of  b<iptism 
is  conveyed.  The  firstof  these  views,  originat- 
ing  in  the  ninth  Century,  was  authorised  for 
Latin  Christenddm  in  the  thirtccnth  ccntnry 
under  the  name  of  TransiibstantiatioD,  and  it 
was  rejected  by  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
sixteenth  Century.  With  it  feil  the  practice  of 
Adoration  of  the  Sacrament.  When  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Objective  Presence  in  the  bread 
and  wine,  er.couraged  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  taught 
by  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  crept  back  into  the 
Church  of  England,  with  it  came  a  doctrine 
undistlnguishable  from  Transubstantiation,  and 
the  practice  of  Euchariätical  Adoration. 

Christ  Said  thnt  His  absence  from  earth  in 
His  human  nature  was  ezpedient  for  His 
Church,  which  should  be  ruled  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  His  only  Vicar.  Bot  men  would  not 
continue  to  believe  this.  They  would  thcm- 
selves  create  His  bodily  presence  on  eartli, 
as  He  had  not  vouchsafed  it.  In  heaven  He 
was  too  far  off;  they  could  not  lift  up  their 
hearts  so  high.  Tbey  could  raise  them  as  far 
as  to  the  altar,  but  not  to  heaven.  Christ 
muH  be  here  in  His  humanity  as  well  as  by 
His  divine  Spirit,  and  they  must  be  able  to 
bring  Hirn  down  (comp.  Exod.  zxxii.  1),  and 
to  cause  Him,  at  their  will,  to  appear  under 
the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  which,  however, 
were  not  bread  and  wine  but  Himself  in 
person.  So  the  weak  and  timid  faith,  which 
was  not  brave  enough  to  launch  itself  up- 
wards  to  the  throne  of  God,  called  Him  down 
to  be  within  reach,  and  having  Him  thus  an 
object  of  sight  feit  relieved  from  making  the 
too  great  effort  that  had  been  demanded  of 
it,  and  sank  lower  and  lower  tili  it  worshipped 
the  Sacrament,  outward  part  and  all,  as  God 
and  in  place  of  God.     Image  worship  arose 


and  jnstified  itself  in  the  same  way.  Chriit  in 
heaven  was  lost  to  view,  hidden  bj  the  inter- 
vening  clouds,  uut  the  crucifix  could  be  leen : 
there  it  was— before  the  eyee— neu  at  iMUid 
— and  it  could  be  reached  by  a  tu  feeUer 
elTort  of  the  souL  In  Sncharistio  mdoraüim 
and  in  Image  worship  alike  spiritoality  ia  lott 
and  a  superstitious  materialism  is  ■nbatitotod. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  when  cor  Lord  held 
out  the  bread  to  His  Apostles  at  the  Last 
Supper  they  prostrated  themselves  and  wor- 
shipped it  as  being  Himself  that  He  was  hold- 
ing  in  His  hand  ?  Did  they  worship  the  wine 
that  they  drank  in  tum  as  being  Christ  in  all 
the  integrity  of  His  sool  and  body,  and  did 
the  Evangelist  say  no  word  of  such  an  aott 
Could  the  Corinthians  have  worshipped  the 
bread  and  the  wine  which  thej  confonnded 
with  the  ordinary  bread  and  wine  that  they 
were  eating  and  drinking  at  a  social  mealt 
Could  the  early  Apologists  have  been  foll  of 
their  scomfnl  taunts  of  the  heatben  for  wor- 
shipping  the  material  representations  of  their 
divinitics,  if  they  had  been  open  to  the  retort 
that  they  hahituallv  did  the  same?  It  was 
not  possible  that  Adoration  of  the  Sacrament 
could  exist  until  the  doctrine  of  Transnb- 
stantiation,  sanctioned  in  1215,  was  admitted. 
It  was  hardly  possible  that  it  should  not  arise 
after  that  dogma  had  been  adopted.  At  the 
Reformation  it  necesrtarily  feil  to  the  gronnd, 
on  Transubstantiation  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  being  repudiated.  When  this  took  place 
there  were  some  that  objected  altogether  to 
kneeling  at  reception,  lest  it  should  coonte- 
nance  Adoration  of  the  Sacrament.  To  meet 
this  object ion,  and  at  the  Farne  time  to  stamp 
with  condcmnation  adonttion  whether  of  the 
Clements  or  of  Christ  in  the  elements,  there 
was  inserted,  in  1552,  the  so-called  Black 
Rubric,  declaring  the  adoration  of  the  elements 
to  be  idolatrous  and  the  corporal  pre^^ence  of 
Christ  ^<herc"  to  be  impossible,  as  He  had 
bat  one  natural  body  and  that  was  in  heaven, 
while  it  expressed  approval  of  kneeling  as 
sign ify ing  humility  and  thankfulness  and  pre- 
venting  disorder.  In  1559  it  was  thought  that 
this  rubric  might  be  safely  dropped,  but  as 
the  objection  to  kneeling  still  prevailed  in 
1G62  and  the  danger  of  a  recrudescence  of 
adoration  was  discerned,  it  was  reinserted, 
with  a  verbal  alteration,  at  the  final  revision 
in  1662,  and  it  still  Stands  as  the  rule  of  the 
English  Church. 

Ritualist  manuals  have  a  great  difficulty  to 
find  authority  for  Eucharistical  Adoration  in 
the  Anglican  divines.  It  is  easy  to  find  exhor- 
tations  to  worship  Christ  in  heaven  while 
commemorating  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy 
Communion  His  sacrifice  on  the  Cross.  But 
these  passages  not  only  do  not  commend  the 
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woiship  of  Ohrist  in  the  Sacrament  bat  thej 
teach  the  tnith  which  this  practioe  parodies  ; 
jet  tbese  words  are  taken  as  tbongh  they 
contained  an  approval  of  the  practice.  Bven 
Ridlej,  though  he  has  dlstinctlj  declared  tbat 
"adoration  "  in  this  connection  means  no  more 
ihan  "rererent  treatment"  (according  to  the 
old  aignification  of  the  word),  is  quoted  aa 
faTonrable  to  the  wonhip  of  the  Encharist 
{BüwU  Seamm  Why,  359),  and  Jeremy  Taylor  ii 
paraded  as  a  sapporter  of  the  same  tenet  (a 
passage,  lecding  itself  to  a  misnnderstanding, 
being  cited)  althongh  he  has  discnssed  the 
point  at  length  and  condemned  the  practice 
nnreserredlj.  The  following  are  some  of  bis 
words :  "  The  commandment  to  worsbip  God 
alone  is  so  express ;  the  distance  between  Qod 
and  bread  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Qod  is 
so  vast ;  the  danger  of  worsbipping  tbat  whicb 
is  not  God,  or  of  not  worsbipping  tbat  whicb 
is  God,  is  so  formidable,  tbat  it  is  infinitely 
to  be  presamed  tbat  if  it  bad  been  intended 
that  we  sbould  baye  worshipped  the  Holj 
Sacrament,  the  Holj  Scripture  wonld  have 
called  it  God  or  Jesus  Christ,  or  have  bidden 
na  in  ezpress  terms  to  have  adored  it.  .  For 
oonceniing  the  action  of  adoration  this  I  am 
to  say,  that  it  is  a  fit  address  in  the  day  of 
solemnity,  with  a  tumm  eorda^  with  our 
hearts  lift  np  to  hearen,  wbere  Christ  sits  (we 
are  sore)  at  the  right  band  of  the  Father ;  for 
Ntmo  diffne  mandueat  niii  priuM  adoraverU, 
aaid  8t.  Austin,  *No  man  eats  Cbrist's  body 
worthily  bnt  be  tbat  first  adores  Christ ' ;  bat 
to  terminate  the  divine  worsbip  to  the  sacra- 
ment, to  that  whicb  we  eat,  is  so  onreasonable 
and  onnataral  and  witbal  so  scandaloas,  tbat 
ATerroes  observing  it  to  be  ased  among  the 
Christians  with  whom  he  bad  the  ill-fortune 
to  conrerse,  said  these  words:  Quandoquidem 
ChritUani  adorant  quod  comedunt^  8Ü  anima  mea 
cum  philosophit,  *  Since  Christians  worsbip  wbat 
they  eat,  let  my  soal  be  with  the  philo- 
sophers ' "  [Bedl  Praenee  of  Christ  in  the  ffoly 
Saeramenifil^),  Again:  •*  We  may  not  render 
dirine  worsbip  to  Hirn  as  present  in  the  blessed 
sacrament  according  to  His  baman  natare, 
without  danger  of  idolatry ;  because  He  is  not 
tbere  according  to  His  baman  natare,  and 
tberefore  yon  gire  divine  worsbip  to  a  non  em^ 
whicb  mnst  needs  be  idolatry.  .  .  .  He  is 
present  tbere  by  His  divine  power  and  His 
divine  blessing  and  the  fraits  of  His  body,  the 
real  effective  oonseqaents  of  His  passion  ;  bat 
for  any  other  presence,  it  is  idclum,  it  is 
Dotbing  in  the  world.  Adore  Christ  in  lieaven, 
for  the  heaven  mast  contain  Him  tili  the  time 
of  the  reetitation  of  all  things.  .  .  .  God  is  a 
jealoas  God;  He  spake  it  in  the  matter  of 
eztemal  worsbip  and  of  idolatry ;  and  tbere- 
fore do  nothing  that  is  like  worsbipping  a 


mere  oreatare,  nothing  like  worsbipping  tbat 
which  you  are  not  sare  is  God ;  and  if  you 
can  beliove  the  bread,  wben  it  is  blessed  by 
the  priest,  is  God  Almigbty,  yoa  can,  if  you 
please,  belle ve  anytbing  eise.  .  .  .  If  it  be 
transubstantiated,  and  you  are  sare  of  it,  then 
you  mav  pray  to  it  and  put  your  trust  in  it, 
and  believe  the  holy  bread  to  be  co-etemal 
with  the  Father  and  with  the  Holy  Gbost  .  .  . 
But  I  am  asbamed  of  the  borrible  proposition  '* 
{Letter  to  a  Gentleman  tfuU  wcu  Tempted  to  the 
Communion  of  the  Romish  Chureh), 

Yet  this  is  tbe  aathor  especially  relied  upon 
as  an  Anglican  witness  to  Encbaristical  Adora- 
tion {Ritual  Reason  Why,  359  ;  E.CM,  Dedara- 
tion  of  1900). 

The  Ritual  Reoion  Why  attacbes  great  im- 
portance  to  tbe  priest's  adoration  and  gives  its 
reasons  for  "tbe  priest  worsbipping  after  each 
consecration,"  which,  professing  to  describe 
Englisb  practice,  it  calmly  says  tbat  be  does. 
**By  bis  twofold  adoration  he  expresses  the 
truth  that '  Christ  being  dead  dieth  no  more ' " 
{Ibid.  362).  We  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how  tbat 
bignification  is  attacbed  to  a  second  act  of 
worsbip,  done  to  tbe  wioe.  Tbe  real  reason  of 
Roman  priests  making  this  *' twofold  adora- 
tion" is  tbat  Anselm  formulated  the  tenet 
(consequent  upon  Transubstantiation)  tbat  tbe 
whole  Christ  is  made  to  exist  under  each 
species.  Tberefore  not  only  is  tbe  bread  Christ 
but  tbe  wine  also  is  Christ.  Wbv  then  sbonld 
not  tbe  wine  be  adored  as  well  as  the  bread,  and 
separately  from  tbe  bread  ?  Ritaalists  often 
adopt  Roman  practices  without  at  first  appre- 
hending  tbeir  real  purpose,  and  then  tbe 
practice  leads  to  tbe  doctrine.  [See  Lord 
Halifax  in  Lor^t  Day  and  Holy  Eucharist,  p.  3, 
and  note  Ch.  Assoc.  Tract  No.  219  on  "  The 
Gotpd  of  Expiationr—^jy,^  [F.  M.] 

ADVEBTISEMENTS,  t.e.  Official  Notices.— 
This  name,  though  used  of  various  public 
notices  given  by  authority,  is  now  usaally 
connected  with  tbe  celebrated  regalations  de- 
scribed  in  tbe  twenty-fourth  Canon  as  "tbe 
Advertisements  {admonitionei)  publlsbed  anno  7 
Eliz."  That  description,  bowever,  was  inexact, 
as  tbe  Advertisements  were  not,  in  fact,  **pub- 
lished"  antil  March  1566,  whereas  tbe  "  seventh 
year  of  Elizabeth"  ended  on  November  16, 
1565.  Tbe  explanation  is  tbat  the  legal  force 
of  tbe  Advertisements  depended  entirely  on 
tbe  Qneen's  Letter  directing  tbe  Primate  and 
his  f ellow  "  Commissioners  under  the  great  seal 
for  causes  ecclesiastical "  (in  other  words,  tbe 
episcopal  members  of  the  High  Commission, 
wbo  formed  a  quorum  for  such  matters),  to 
pablish  "  Orders  or  Injunctions  "  for  carry ing 
out  tbe  Queen's  disciplinary  plans.  A  long 
time  necessarily  intervened,  because  tbe  Com- 
missioners were  directed  first  to  inquire  into 
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the  existing  "  Taiieties  "  and  irregolarities  then 
common  in  Divine  senrice,  and  af ter  tabnlating 
the  retnrns  to  laj  down  such  roles  as  woold 
f orce  the  clergy  to  a  more  caref ol  observance 
of  uniformity.  The  Royal  Letter  is  dated 
January  24,  1665  (New  Style),  and  the  title  of 
the  Advertisements  when  published  described 
them  as  "  by  virtne  of  the  Qaeen's  Majesty's 
letters  commanding  the  same  the  25th  day  of 
Jannary  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign.' 
Thus  the  date  of  the  Royal  authority  was  the 
only  date  specified,  because  that  alone  f  alfilled 
the  reqoirements  of  the  provisoes  at  the 
end  of  Elizabeth's  Act  of  Uniformity  which 
had  anthorised  the  Qaeen  to  take  "other 
Order"  as  to  Ornaments,  and  to  "ordain  and 
pnblish  fnrther  ceremonies  "  besides  those  pre- 
scribed  in  the  Prayer  Book.  *'There  was  no 
particular  form  required  by  Statute  or  by  law 
in  which  the  Queen  was  to  take  ordcr,  and  it 
was  competent  for  her  Majesty  to  do  so  by 
means  of  a  Royal  Letter  addressed  to  the 
Metropolitan.  The  Adrertisements  were  issued 
by  the  prelates  as  Orders  prepared  nnder  the 
Queen's  authority"  (Judgment  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  Ridsdale  v,  Clifton).  As,  howcTer, 
the  object  of  the  Queen  was  to  secure  uni- 
formity,  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  Orders 
relate  to  any  proposed  changes;  the  only 
material  alteration  being  that  in  Gathedrals 
copes  were,  for  the  first  time,  directed  to  be 
wom  by  the  celebrant  and  by  his  two  assistants. 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  dress  of 
the  clergy  was  simplified  by  these  Orders ;  but 
no  hint  of  such  a  change  is  to  be  gleaned  from 
any  contemporary  writer,  and  the  mistake  was 
due  to  OTerlooking  the  fact  that  the  Ornaments 
rubric  of  1562,  tohieh  ardered  the  »urplice  to  be 
vfom  at  Hoiy  Communion^  was  re-enacted  by 
Blizabeth's  Act  of  uniformity,  whereas  the 
prvfUed  rubrics,  substituted  in  1559  for  those  of 
the  Second  Prayer  Book,  were  mere  illegalities 
and  were  treated  as  such,  being  never  once 
acted  upon  or  recognised  by  the  authorities  in 
Church  and  State.  The  Advertisements,  there- 
fore,  which  contradicted  the  rubrics  of  1549, 
were  nevertheless  enforcements  of  the  legally 
re-enacted  rubric  of  1552-59,  and  at  the  same 
time  were  the  "  Publishing  further  Orders  "  as 
regards  oope-weariug  in  Gathedrals.  This  last 
alteration  was  partially  confirmed  by  the 
Canons  of  1603-4,  but  only  as  to  the  five 
"principal  Feast  Days"  which  have  "proper 
Prefaces"  (viz.  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension 
Day,  Whitsunday,  and  Trinity  Sunday),  the 
eyents  commemorated  on  those  days  being 
further  honoured  by  requiring  the  most  eminent 
dignitary  in  residence  to  be  the  celebrant. 
The  disputed  questions  as  to  the  date  and  legal 
Warrant  of  the  Advertisements  are  discussed 
exhaustively  in  Tomlinson,  On  the  Prayer  Book ; 


and  the  section  of  the  Advertisements  relating 
to  ritual  is  given  in  Miller's  ChUde  to  EcdetiaHical 
Law.  See  Ornaments  Rubric,  Vbstments» 
OoPB.  [J.  T.  T.-] 

The  Contents  of  the  Advertisements,  so  far 
as  they  are  material,  are  as  foUows  : — 

"  In  the  ministration  of  the  Holy  Commonion 
in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  the  prin- 
cipal  minister  shall  wear  a  cöpe,  with  gospaller 
and  epistoller  agreeably;  and  at  all  other 
prayers  to  be  said  at  the  Communion  Table  to 
use  no  eope»  biU  8urplices. 

**Tbat  the  dean  and  prebendaries  wear  a 
surplice  with  a  silk  hood  in  the  choir;  and 
when  they  preach  to  use  their  hoods. 

'*ltem. — That  every  minister  saying  any 
public  prayers,  or  miuistering tbe  sacraments,  or 
other  rites  of  tbe  Church  shall  wear  a  comely 
ntrfliee  with  sleeves  to  be  provided  at  the 
Charge  of  the  parish." 

The  importance  of  the  Advertisements  de- 
pends  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  celebrated 
25th  section  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Act  of 
Uniformity  (1559)  (see  Ornaments  Rubbic). 
The  theory  of  the  Privy  Council  was  that  the 
effect  of  this  section  was  to  cancel  for  tho 
time  the  Ornaments  Rubric  of  1552  (which 
required  the  surplice  only),  and  to  provision- 
ally  restore  the  use  in  chureh  of  the  Mass  vest- 
ments  of  1649.  On  this  supposition  they  found 
it  necessary  to  hold  that  "other  order"  had 
been  taken  under  section  25,  and  they  consider 
that  this  was  done  by  means  of  the  Advertise- 
ments in  16C6.  The  difficulty  of  this  Solution 
is,  that  it  leaves  seven  years  during  which  the 
Mass  restments  were  compulsory  and  the 
surplice  illegal,  and  no  evidence  can  be  pro- 
duced  to  prove  what  is  obviously  so  contrary 
to  the  facts.  The  other  construction  of  the 
25th  section  (that  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Tomlinson  and 
others)  is,  that  this  section  had  nothing  what- 
ever  to  do  with  the  wearing  of  vestments  in 
ehurcht  but  simply  had  for  its  object  the  reten- 
tion  of  the  illegal  Mass  vestments  until  "other 
Order  "  was  taken  as  to  their  sale  or  disposal. 
This  view  certainly  harmonises  lawand  fact, and 
nnder  it  the  Advertisements  become  merely  a 
directive  and  administrative  enforcement  of 
the  Ornaments  Rubric  of  1552,  with  a  '*  further 
Order  "  under  the  26th  section  for  the  wearing 
of  copes  in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  according  to  the 
Ridsdale  judgment,  the  Advertisements  lowered 
the  ritual  Standard,  while  on  Mr.  Tomlinson's 
view  they  raited  it.  The  latter  view  is  alone  con- 
sistent  with  contemporary  evidence  and  facta 
In  any  case,  the  royal  authority  of  the  Adver- 
tisements is  undoubted.  For  details  see  Tom- 
linson, On  the  Prayer  Book,  eh.  iv.  ,and  article  bj 
B.  Whitehead  in  Churchman,  for  Februaiy  1899, 
and  see  Ornaments  Rubric.  [B.  W.] 
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ABVOWBON  (/im  paironahu)  is  tho  perpetual 
xigbt  of  presentation  to  an  eoclesiastical 
benefioe  whenerer  a  Tacancj  ocoura.  The 
peraon  entitled  to  present  is  tho  tuccessor  bj 
poichaae,  or  otherwise,  of  the  original  fonnder 
of  the  benefioe,  and  is  called  the  adyocate, 
adTOwee,  or  patron,  t.e.  the  protector  of  the 
benefioe.  He  cannot  grant  the  glebe  or  tithes 
as  adistinot  property;  these  remain  insepar- 
mblj  annexed  to  the  adyowson,  and  belong  to 
the  inoumbent  for  the  time  being  as  a  kind  of 
life  tenant.  The  owner  of  the  adyowson  has 
simply  the  right  of  presenting  a  dolj  qualified 
clergyman  on  a  Tacanoj.  (See  Whitehead, 
Ckurüh  Law.) 

In  the  earliest  Sazon  times,  the  govemment 
of  tbe  ohorches  was  ezolusivelj  in  the  hands 
ofthebishop.  Bishop  and  clergylivedtogether 
in  a  conyenient  centre,  and  collected  what  con- 
tribntions  they  could  from  the  faithful.  The 
clergy  were  sent  out  on  circnlar  tours,  as 
occasion  arose,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  bishop.  Then  parishes  were  marked  out, 
and  particnlar  cnrates  appointed,  although 
tbere  was  still  a  common  fnnd,  ''and  it  was 
tberefore,"  as  Mirehouse  says,  "not  material 
to  what  choroh  any  parishioner  presented  his 
boonty."  Bnt  later,  when  affairs  became  more 
•ettled,  laymen  desired  to  have  a  priest  to 
lire  permanently  among  tbem,  and  conse- 
qnently  midertook  his  maintenance.  The  lord 
of  a  manor  eet  apart  a  pieoe  of  land  for  the 
nseof  the  cleigy,  npon  which  he  built  aohnrch 
and  parsonage,  devoting  the  remainder  as 
glebe  land,  and  sometimes  as  a  burial  groand. 
In  retnm  for  these  gifts,  the  perpetual  right  of 
nominating  the  inonmbent  was  vested  in  the 
donor,  and  the  advowson  became  appendant 
to  the  manor.  If  afterwards  separated  from 
tbe  manor  it  was  called  an  advowson  in  gross. 

By  this  time,  payment  of  tithes,  originally 
porely  Tolontary,  had  been  rendered  compol- 
sory  by  the  State,  bat  in  what  way  exactly  is 
not  qnite  clear.  They  were  payable  at  first 
by  tbe  tazpayer  to  the  central  f  und  or  to  any 
chnrch  he  pleased;  bat  apon  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  parish  priest,  the  tithes 
arifling  from  his  parish  were,  with  the  consent 
of  the  bishop,  allocated  to  him,  and  the 
System  subject  to  appropriation  has  remained 
in  force  ever  since. 

AdTowsons  of  this  kind  were  called  donativt^ 
becanse  the  right  of  appointing  tbe  incumbent 
was  in  the  donatwn  of  the  patron  independently 
of  the  bishop.  All  advowsons  were  originally 
donatiye,  bat  in  some  cases  the  right  of 
donation  was  vested  by  the  lord  of  the  manor 
or  by  the  tithe-payers  permanently  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop.  In  these  cases  the 
adTOWSon  was  called  coEUuive.  Later,  a  third 
class  sprang  into  being,  from  the  fact  that 


some  patrons,  anzioai  to  stand  well  with  their 
bishop,  presented  their  nominee  to  him  for 
his  approval  before  admission.  The  bishop 
then  pat  him  into  possession  of  the  lirlng  by 
Institution  and  induction.  If  this  process  was 
onoe  allowed  the  advowson  thenceforward 
became  j>rejentai»t«.  The  number  of  donatire 
advowsons  conseqaently  gradually  diminished, 
ontil  very  few  were  left,  and  recently  by  the 
Benefices  Act,  1898,  they  have  been  abolished 
altogether. 

The  entire  advowson  or  the  nezt  presentation 
or  any  number  of  presentations,  being  the 
whole  interest  of  the  vendor,  may  still  be  sold, 
subject  to  the  rules  against  simony,  which  have 
been  made  more  stringent  by  the  Benefices 
Act,  1898  (Whitehead,  Churtk  Law,  pp.  6,  281). 
Advovraons  may  be  vested  in  trustees,  and 
the  trust-deed  may  require  the  appointment  of 
a  clergyman  of  a  particular  school  of  thought 
Thus  moneys  may  be  given  to  promote  the 
Evangelical  cause  by  the  purchase  of  advow- 
sons. This  is  a  good  charitable  gift,  and  the 
trustees  are  bound  to  present  an  Evangelical 
clergyman  (Whitehead,  p.  68).  See  Bens- 
PICK,  Presentation,  &c.  [B.  W.] 

AFFUSION.— The  pouring  of  water  on  the 
recipients  of  Holy  Baptism.  Trine  Immersion 
was  the  rale  of  the  Primitive  Ohurch,  as  we 
leam  from  Tertullian  {Dt  Corona,  §  3).  Affusion 
seems  to  be  justified  by  the  Didache,  cap.  vii. 
It  is  permitted  by  tbe  rubrio,  which  says,  "  If 
they  certify  that  the  child  is  weak,  it  shall 
suffice  to  pour  water  upon  it.*'    See  Baptibm. 

AGAP£. — A  common  meal  or  feast  of  brother- 
hood  in  the  course  of  which  the  Holy  Com- 
munion  was  originally  administered.  When 
giving  the  Bread  and  the  Oup  at  the  last 
Passover  our  Lord  instructed  His  Apostles  that 
they  sbould  do  as  He  had  done ;  and  His 
Church  has  ever  done  so  since  that  time  in 
obedience  to  His  command.  Bnt  His  first 
disciples  (the  Apostles  who  had  been  present 
when  He  gave  the  command)  were  not  content 
with  repeating  His  action  merely  in  the  de- 
livery  and  eating  of  the  bread  and  in  the 
delivery  and  drinking  of  the  wine;  they  re- 
enacted,  so  far  as  was  possible,  the  whole  of 
the  Last  Supper  on  the  evening  of  every  Lord*s 
Daj  with  only  such  alteration  as  circumstances 
made  necessary.  They  could  no  longer  sacrifice 
and  eat  the  Lamb — its  antitype  had  been 
offered,  and  for  it  was  substituted  any  other 
kind  of  meat ;  they  would  no  longer  use  nn- 
leavened  bread  —  that  belongcd  only  to  the 
Paschal  week,  and  instead  of  it  they  used 
leavened  bread  *'such  as  was  usual  to  be 
eaten "  {Rubric) ;  they  would  no  longer  insist 
on  the  traditional  number  of  the  cups  of  wine 
— the  one  cup  of  blessing  had  been  substituted 
I      for  them ;  the  bitter  herbs  were  no  longer 
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Buitable — the  Lord's  victory  over  death  had 
turned  sorrow  into  joy,  and  milk,  honej,  and 
f rnits  took  their  places.  Bat  with  these  altera- 
tions  the  form  of  the  Lord's  Last  Supper  was 
retained.  The  greater  part  of  the  food  eaten 
was  supplied  by  the  richer  brethren,  bat  all 
that  could,  made  their  offering  or  oblation  of 
such  simple  viands  as  the  bread  that  they 
ordinarüy  ate  and  the  tempered  wine  that  they 
ordinarily  drank ;  and  these  provisions,  by 
whomsoever  supplied,  were  shared  by  all  the 
faithful.  At  the  proper  moment — no  doubt 
towards  the  end  of  the  meal,  after  the  pre- 
cedent  set  by  Christ — a  solemn  silence  was 
called,  all  the  guests  rose  to  their  feet,  a  loaf 
and  a  cup  of  the  wIne,  select^d  from  the 
general  oblations,  were  placed  before  the  pre- 
siding  presbyter,  who  set  them  apart  by  a 
joyous  prayer  of  dedication,  at  first  eztem- 
poraneous  after wards  formal,  in  which  he  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  the  blessing  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  which  supplied  men*s  bodily  needs 
and  for  the  spiritual  benefits  derived  from  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ's  body  broken  on  the  Gross 
and  His  blood  there  poured  out,  of  which  the 
bread  and  the  wine  were  symbols.  All  the 
guests  responded  with  an  Amen,  and  then  the 
presbyter  or  Bishop  or  Apostle  who  was  offi- 
ciating  placed  some  of  the  bread,  and  the  cup 
which  he  had  blessed,  in  the  hands  of  the 
deacon,  who  carried  his  portion  to  each  g^est 
for  revcrent  consumption  in  thankful  remem- 
brance  of  the  Master.  After  a  pause,  all 
resnmed  their  seats,  and  the  social  meal  was 
continued,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
thanksgiring  appropriate  to  the  Eucharist. 

When  the  gathering  consisted  of  men  of  a 
coarse  spirit  this  beautiful  ceremony  became 
perverted  to  evil.  Selfishness  forccd  its  way 
in.  Those  who  had  brought  the  better  food- 
•tuffs  were  not  willing  to  sbare  them  with  their 
poorer  brethren  ;  there  was  noise  and  clamour ; 
some  came  early  and  some  came  late  ;  so  that 
they  did  not  even  **  discem  "  or  distinguish  by 
devout  behaviour  and  grateful  recollection  the 
sacred  elenients  blessed  by  the  president  of 
the  feast,  which  represented  the  Lord's  body 
and  blood,  from  the  other  materials  of  the 
feast.  This  was  the  case  at  Corinth,  and 
St.  Paul,  as  we  should  ezpect,  sharply  reproved 
the  Corinthians  for  their  conduct,  and  ordered 
any  that  were  so  hungry  as  to  misbehave 
themselves  to  dine  at  home  before  Coming  to 
the  brotherly  meal. 

But  St.  Paul  did  not  abrogate  or  alter  the  In- 
stitution on  account  of  its  having  been  abused 
by  one  of  his  congregations.  Tbe  Agap<S  was 
still  held  on  the  e venin g  of  every  Lord*s  Day, 
and  the  participation  of  the  consecrated  eie- 
rn ents  continued  to  make  a  part  of  it.  It  was 
a  Prohibition  of  the  Empire,  not  of  the  Ohurch, 


which  compelled  a  change  in  its  form  and 
in  the  hour  at  which  it  was  held. 

Early  in  the  second  Century  the  Emperor 
Trajan  sent  imperative  Orders  to  all  the  Roman 
Prefecta  to   forbid  all  evening  meetings  of 
Societies,   through  fear  of   the  oonspiiacies 
which  he  suspected  might  be  hatched  in  them. 
The  Prefects  issued  their  Edicts  in  the  year  110, 
and  the  Agapai  (plural)  were  caught  in  the  net 
of  their  prohibitions.     What  was  to  be  done  7 
The   Church   could    not  abolish   the    Lord's 
Supper.    The  only  alternative  was  to  transfer 
it  to  the  forenoon.    This  was  done,  and  then 
it  became  necessary  to  adapt  its  use  to  the 
hour  at  which  it  was  held.     It  would  havo 
been  unreasonable  to  begin  by  sitting  down 
to    a   meal  in   the    early  forenoon    (say,   at 
9  o'clock  A.M.)  and  therefore  the  order  of  pro- 
ceeding  was  changed  by  the  transposition  of 
the  administration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  to  the 
beginning  and  of  the  brotherly  meal  to  the 
end.     St.  Ohrysostom  thus  describes  the  prac- 
tice  as  it  now  esisted :   "  When  the  congre- 
gation  broke  up,  after  hearing  the  sermon  and 
the  prayers  and  receiving  the  Gommonion,  all 
the  faithful  did  not  immediately  go  home,  but 
the  wealthy  and  better-to-do  members  brought 
food  and  eatables  from  their  houses,  and  in- 
vited   the  poor,   and  made   common  tables, 
common  dinners,   common  banquets,   in  the 
church  itself.    So  from  this  fellowship  of  the 
table  and  from  the  reverence  of  the  place,  thej 
were  bound  to  one  another  in  lere  for  everj 
reason,  and  much  pleasure  and  much  profit 
were  derived  from  them ;  for  the  poor  enjoyed 
great  consolation  and  the  rieh  reaped  the  fruit 
of  the  kindly  feelings  of  those  whom  they  fed ; 
and  God  for  whom  they  did  this  was  pleased 
with  them;  and  so  they  went  home"  {Eom, 
Op.  t.  iii.  p.  244,  Ed.  Ben.).     The  meal  was 
still  made  out  of  the  oblations  brought  by  the 
faithful  to  the  church,  from  which  the  Eucha- 
ristical  elements  had  previously  been  selected 
(St.  Jerome  on  1  Cor.  xi.). 

Again  another  change  took  place.  The  vigil- 
ance  of  the  Emperors  relazed — a  Commodus 
was  not  a  Trajan  or  a  Marcus  Aurelins ;  Trajan 's 
sospicions  were  forgotten,  and  evening  meet- 
ings of  clubs  and  societies  were  connived  at. 
About  the  year  185  therefore  the  Agap^  was 
quietly  re-transferred  to  the  evening.  But  the 
Eucharistie  part,  which  had  already  been  half- 
severed  from  it,  was  not  re-transferred  with  it 
That  continued  to  be  celebrated  in  the  forenoon 
and  occasionally  was  even  appended  to  the 
Ante-lucan,  or  before-daylight,  Service  (Tertnll 
De  Cor.  §  8).  TertuUian,  A.D.  195,  teils  us  that 
the  Aga()^  took  place  in  the  evening,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  follows : — '*  Onr  supper  shows  ita 
purpose  from  its  very  name  ;  it  is  called  Agap^ 
which  in  Greek  means  Lova    Whatever  it  coat 
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OS,  it  is  an  adyantage  to  spend  it  on  a  pions 
object,  for  we  give  relief  and  comfort  to  the 
poor  bj  it.  .  .  .  It  does  not  give  occasion  for 
an jthlng  lile  or  immodest.  We  do  not  sit  down 
tili  we  haTe  firat  offered  prajer  to  God.  We  eat 
as  much  as  hnnger  bidi  ns  to  eat ;  we  drink  no 
more  than  is  good  for  modest  men.  We  satisf j 
onr  appetitet  as  men  who  remember  that  thej 
haTe  to  worahip  Gh>d  by  night  as  well  as  by 
daj.  We  talk  as  men  who  know  that  the  Lord 
bears  na.  When  we  have  washed  our  hands 
after  dinner,  and  lights  are  bronght  in,  every 
one  is  urged  to  chant  God's  praises  either  out 
of  the  Holy  Scriptares,  or  aocording  as  he  is 
able  of  bis  own  composition — a  proof  of  the 
measnre  of  our  drinking.  Prayer  concludes 
the  feast  as  well  as  opening  it.  Then  we  go 
awaj,  not  to  insult  or  quarrel  with  those  we 
meet,  nor  to  give  way  to  lasciTiousness,  but 
still  haying  care  for  modesty  and  chastity, 
as  men  who  have  not  so  mach  supped  as  been 
to  a  school  of  philosophy  "  [ÄpoL  zxxiz.). 

Bat  the  character  of  the  Agap^  was  lowered 
when  the  sacred  part  had  been  severed  from 
it.  In  its  new  form  it  was  no  longer  a  re- 
«lactment  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  merely  a 
common  or  public  meal ;  similar  to  those  cus- 
tomary  among  the  Sssenes,  and  not  unknown 
in  Greece  and  other  countries.  Its  religious 
character  gradoally  feil  out  of  sight ;  and  it 
became  in  some  places  a  social  meeting  of  the 
weU-to-do,  in  others  a  charity  dinner  to  the 
poor.  In  either  form  it  was  too  degenerate  to 
last.  In  the  north  of  Italy  St.  Ambrose's 
aathority  abolished  it  at  the  end  of  the 
foarth  Century,  and  St.  Augustine  foUowed 
hia  master's  ezample  in  North  Airica.  Here 
and  there  it  still  lingered  on  tili  the  seventh 
or  eighth  Century,  and  then  it  disappeared 
totally. 

Bomanists  and  Ritualists  have  great  diffi- 
colty  in  dealing  with  the  Agapö,  because  it 
proves  that  in  the  first  Century  the  Holy 
Commnnion  was  administered  (1)  in  the  eien- 
ing,  (2)  to  recipiants  who  were  not  fasting,  and 
(3)  that  St.  Paul  did  not  teach  that  an  objec- 
(ire  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  bread  and  wine  was  wrought  by  con- 
secration.  Had  he  done  so  the  Corinthians 
coald  not  have  been  guilty  of  an  iireverence 
wbich  carelessly  failed  to  distinguish  between 
the  consecrated  and  onconsecrated  elements 
of  the  feast.  On  the  contrary,  they  might 
easily  have  paid  such  respect  to  the  elements 
as  to  have  fallen  into  the  superstitions  which 
did  in  fact  spring  up  when  that  doctrine  had 
arisen,  but  they  coald  never  have  treated  them 
with  such  irreverence  as  they  displayed. 

To  confine  within  as  narrow  limits  as  pos- 
sible  the  evidence  derived  from  the  Joint 
celebration  of  the  Baoharist  and  Agapö,  it  has 


been  suggested  {Conyrtgatüm  in  Chureh,  p.  47) 
that  St.  Paul  transferred  the  Eucharistical 
Service  to  the  morning  and  ordered  fasting 
reception,  on  bis  next  vii«it  to  Corinth,  t<) 
which  he  referred  in  bis  Epistle.  Had  thi^ 
been  so,  it  could  not  take  away  the  witness  of 
the  Church  from  A.  d.  30  to  A.D.  60 ;  but  the 
Suggestion  has  no  basis  or  evidence  on  which 
to  rest.  It  is  disproved  by  St.  PauVs  own 
words,  the  Tectehing  of  ike  Apotüet  (eh.  z.), 
and  by  Ignatius's  Lttter  to  the  Chureh  of  Smyma 
(eh.  viii.),  which  show  that  the  Agap^  and  the 
Eucharist  were  still  combined.  This  onrries 
US  down  to  A.D.  110,  the  very  year  in  which 
Trajan's  command  compelled  their  transfer 
to  the  forenoon. 

The  Agapö  then  proves  (1)  that  the  Church 
of  the  first  Century  did  not  believe  in  an  Objec- 
tive  Presence  in  the  elements,  and  that  St.  Paul 
did  not  teach  it ;  (2)  that  it  did  not  regard  fast- 
ing either  as  a  necessary  or  as  an  appropriate 
preparation  for  communicating ;  (3)  that  it 
saw  no  objection,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  day,  to  Evening  Communion.  Therefore, 
that  Objective  Presence  is  not  an  Apostolic 
or  Primitive  doctrine.  Fasting  Communion  is 
not  an  Apostolic  or  Primitive  practice.  The 
hour  at  which  the  Holy  Communion  should  be 
administered  is  in  itself  indifferent,  and  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Bishops  and  Presbyters 
of  the  Church  in  each  age.  (See  Bp.  Kingdon, 
Fcuting  Communion.)  [F.  M.] 

AGNT78  DEI  is  the  name  given 

I.  To  the  well-known  prayer  which  occurs  both 
in  the  Litany  and  in  the  '*  Gloria  in  Excelsis  " 
in  our  present  Prayer  Book  :  *'  0  Lamb  of  God, 
that  takest  away  thesinsof  the  world,havemercy 
upon  US,*'  or  "  grant  us  Thy  peace."  It  is  one  of 
our  oldest  prayers,  being  adapted  from  John  i. 
29.  It  is  found  in  the  Apottdic  Conttituiiont^ 
Book  vlL  as  an  evening  hymn,  and  in  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  it  is  described  as  a  morning  hymn ; 
and  its  original  use  had  no  connection  with 
Holy  Communion.  Pope  Sergius  I.  (in  A.D.  688) 
is  Said  to  have  been  the  ürst  to  iosert  the  "Agnus 
Dei"  in  the  Mass.  He  placed  it  between  the 
"Pater"  and  the  "Communio."  The  original 
direction  was  thatit  should  be  chanted  by  Clerks 
and  people.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
Century  it  was  chanted  by  the  choir  alone,  and 
in  some  churches  with  the  threefold  repetition. 
After  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  began 
to  be  received,  the  place  of  the  "  Agnus  Dei "  in 
the  Mass,  %.e.  between  the  consecration  of  the 
elements  and  their  reception  by  the  people, 
became  fraught  with  danger,  for  the  wafer 
itself  was  addressed  as  a  living  person  under 
this  title.  From  about  the  fourteenth  Century 
the  "Agnus"  was  said  in  a  low  voiceby  the  priest, 
and  later  the  third  petition  was  changed  into 
^^dona  nobis  pacem**  probably  on  account  of 
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the  theo  troubled  condition  of  the  Charch. 
The  present  practice  in  the  Roman  Oatholio 
Chnrch  is  for  the  priest  to  strike  hie  breast 
three  times,  prononncing  as  manj  times  the 
'*  Agnus  DeL"  The  practice  in  the  Bomish 
Ghurch  at  date  of  the  Reformation  is  thns  de- 
scribed  by  Preb.  Becon,  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Cranmer:  ''Theo  do  je  say  the  'Agnus/  which 
Pope  Sergias  also  commanded  that  it  shonld  be 
said  at  mass  a  little  before  the  receiving  of  the 
host.  And  here  again  je  plaj  the  abominable 
idolaters.  For  looking  upon  the  bread  je  look 
yourselves  and  worship  it,  sajing  in  Latin 
'  Agnus  Dei,'  &c.  Thrice  do  je  call  that  bresul 
which  je  hold  in  jour  hands  'the  Lamb  of 
Gk>d  that  taketh  awaj  the  sins  of  the  world.' 
O  intolerable  blasphemj,  was  there  ever  an 
idolater  who  worsbipped  a  piece  of  broken 
bread  for  God  7  " — "  a  piece  of  thin  wafer  cake 
forGod?"  (Works,  iii.  278;  qf.  Jewel's  Works, 
ü.  586). 

By  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward 
(1549)  the  ''Agnus  Dei"  was  retained  in  the 
Romish  position,  but  with  a  rubric  directing 
that  the  Clerks  sbould  sing  it  as  a  hymn 
"during  communion  time.*'  And  in  1550 
Bishop  Ridley  issued  an  injunction  forbidding 
the  minüter  to  counterfeit  the  Romish  Mass  by 
saying  the  "  Ag^us"  before  the  communion. 

By  the  second  Prayer  Book  (1552)  the  "  Agnus 
Dei "  was  omitted  altogether  from  this  place,  no 
doubt  on  account  of  the  dlfficulty  there  was,  so 
long  as  the  words  remained,  in  preventing  some 
ministers  from  connterf eiting  the  Romish  Mass 
by  mumbling  the  "Agnus"  and  idolatrously 
adoring  the  bread  as  if  it  were  the  Lamb  of 
Gk>d.  For  the  same  purpose — i.e.  the  prevention 
of  idolatry — "the  prayer  of  access"  and  the 
"Gloria"  were  transposed,  so  that  the  former 
shonld  precede  tbe  oonsecration  while  the  latter 
was  removed  from  its  place  near  the  beg^ning 
of  the  Service  to  its  present  position  at  the  end. 
It  is  thus  Said  after  the  elements  have  been 
consumed  or  at  any  rate  hidden  from  sight. 

Some  haye  thought,  however  (like  Archbishop 
Benson),  that  the  Omission  was  simply  due  to 
the  desire  to  prevcnt  repetition,  the  "  Agnus  "  (as 
we  have  seen)  occurring  also  in  the  "  Gloria." 
But  that  wonld  hardly  have  been  the  reason,  as 
the  repetitions  in  the  "Gloria"  were  actually 
increased  in  1552.  At  any  rate  the  "Agnus  "  has 
been  omitted  from  the  Romish  position  since 
1662.  In  1661  a  proposal  to  reinsert  the 
"Agnus"  was  carefully  considered  and  de- 
Uberately  rejected.  It  was  actually  proposed 
and  adopted  by  the  committee,  but  Struck  out 
again  afterwards.  Therefore  the  oourts  of 
law  held  that  it  was  illegal  to  sing  the  "  Agnus 
Dei"  during  thepartaking  of  the  Communion. 
In  1892k  boweyer,  in  their  Xin«o2n  jndgment,  the 
FriTj  Ooimoil  ohanged  their  opinion,  and  sanc- 


tioned  the  Interpolation  of  the  "Agnus  Dei" 
at  a  hymn  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
expressly  omitted  for  good  reason)  on  the 
ground  that  "a  hymn  may  bo  snng  at  any 
conyenient  time"  in  a  senrice,  proyided  that 
such  Service  is  not  thereby  "let  or  hindered." 
This  would  not  cover  the  case  of  the  **  Agnus 
Dei "  being  merely  said  by  the  minister.  It  is 
just  possible  that  the  "Prirj  OouncU  may  on 
some  future  occasion  retum  to  their  earlier, 
and  in  our  opinion,  more  correct  judgment. 
(See  Smith,  Dictionary  of  ChriMtian  Äntiquitiet ; 
Whitehead,  Chureh  Law,  article  "Singing"; 
and  Tomlinson,  ffittorieal  Qrowndt  of  the 
Lamheth  Judgment,  6th  ed.  pp.  6d-73.) 

II.  Thename  '*  Agnus"  or  "Agnus  Dei"  is  also 
applied  to  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Lamb,  üe, 
a  lamb  with  a  nimbus  bearing  a  cross  or  flag 
with  the  sign  of  the  Labarum.  Wax  medallions 
bearing  such  figures  were  anciently  blessed  and 
given  to  worshippers  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Easter.  They  were  considered  to  have  magical 
yirtues  and  gave  rise  to  much  superstition.  In 
modern  times  such  medallions  are  still  used  in 
the  Ghurch  of  Rome  but  are  blessed  by  the  Pope 
only—first  of  all  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter 
after  bis  oonsecration  and  every  subsequent 
seventh  year.  The  number  of  persons  to  whom 
the  distribution  is  made  is  now  much  restricted. 
(See  Smith,  DieL  of  Christian  Äntiq, ;  and  La- 
rousse,  Biet.  Univ.),  [B.  WJ 

AliAGOdUE  (Margaret  Mary).— See  Saobxd 
Heabt. 

ALB  [Lat.  tuniea  alba]. — ^A  tight-fitting  cassock 
of  linen  which  used  to  be  wom  by  the  ofiSoia- 
ting  clergy  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holj 
Communion  and  other  ofiSces.  In  later  times 
it  was  of  silk  and  sometimes  coloured,  but 
always  was  a  close-fitting  garment,  becausa 
originally  intended  to  be  wom  nndemeath 
other  yestments.  The  58th  Canon  prescribes  a 
surplice,  which  was  a  loose-fitting  dress  with 
sleeves,  not  wom  undemeath  yestments  and 
never  worn  at  "Mass."  In  the  first  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI.,  the  alb  was  directed  to 
be  used  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  rubric 
after  the  Communion  office  ordered  that  at 
the  Wednesday  and  Friday  Services  the  priest 
shonld  wear  "  a  piain  alb  or  sorpUce,"  as  there 
was  no  communion,  and  then  might  have  "a 
cope."  The  cope  and  the  surplice  were  not 
used  at  Mass  in  England  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. See  ADVEBTISEMBNT8,  COPB,  OBNA- 
MENTS  RUBBIO. 

AIiBIGENSES.— The  origin  of  this  name  is 
uncertain.  Roger  of  Wendover  supposed  the 
derivation  to  be  "Albi,"  the  city  where 
the  Albigenses  were  first  condemned.  Others 
derive  it  from  the  district  of  the  Albigeois, 
and  say  that  it  was  Simon  de  Montfort's 
crusaders,  in  1208,  who  first  oalled  the  seo- 
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tariesy  whom  thej  were  deBtroying,  bj  that 
DAine. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  thirteenth  centary, 
the  Albigenses  formed  the  larger  part  of  the 
difltrict  of  Provence  in  Southern  France,  whose 
inbabitants  retained  traces  of  the  ancient 
Roman  cirilisation,  and  were  on  a  higher  level 
of  cinliaation  than  thote  who  ÜTed  farther  to 
tbe  north.  Opposition  to  the  doctrines  and 
hierarchy  of  the  Charch  was  very  rife  among 
the  people,  and  was  fostered  and  encooraged 
by  the  nobles.  Innocent  III.,  soon  after  his 
accession,  commissioned  Simon  de  Montfort 
to  carry  out  a  crasade  for  the  extermination 
of  the  whole  heretio  popolation,  and  this,  as 
is  wreU  known,  was  rathlessiy  ezecuted.  There 
are  three  points  of  great  intricacy  connected 
with  this  snbject : — 

(1.)  Whence  did  the  inhabitants  of  Provence 
derive  their  "Protestant"  opinions 7 

(2.)  What  relation  do  the  Albigenses  bear 
to  the  Panlicians  of  the  Bast  and  the  Wal- 
densians  of  the  Alpine  Valleys  f 

(3.)  What  opinion  are  we  to  hold  respecting 
their  doctrines  f 

(i.)  We  may  sappose  that  inasmuch  as  the 
twelftb  Century  exhibited  in  many  parts  of 
Snrope  a  spirit  of  revolt  from  Rome,  mission- 
aries  from  various  quarters  found  their  way 
to  Provence,  as  it  was  from  many  causes  a 
seil  eminently  favoorable  for  the  circulation 
of  opinions  hostile  to  the  dominant  ecclesias- 
ticism. 

(iL)  The  Panlicians  bad  been  driven  out  of 
Aaia  Minor  into  South-Eastem  Europe,  owing 
to  the  repressive  policy  of  the  Byzantine 
Bmperors.  In  Thrace  or  Bulgaria  they  would 
be  on  the  confines  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Christendom,  and  many  wonld  emigrate  to 
tbe  ports  of  Eorope  or  foUow  the  conrse  of 
tbe  rivors.  The  Waldensians  had  in  very  early 
times  a  law  that  all  who  took  orders  in  their 
cbnrches  should  work  for  three  years  as 
missionaries.  They  wonld  travel  far  and  wide, 
disgnised  as  mercbants  or  as  tronbadoars, 
with  MSS.  of  the  Scriptnres  copied  ont  by 
tbemselves.  In  1200,  there  were  scattered 
oommonities  of  Waldensians  as  far  as  the 
provinces  of  Rnssian  Poland.  Peter  Waldo  of 
Ljona  had,  abont  this  time,  been  labonring 
energetically  at  a  similar  work. 

(ÜL)  With  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Albigenses,  after  making  allowance  for  dif- 
ferences  of  opinion  amongst  them,  the  ezistence 
of  several  distinct  corrents  of  thonght,  due  to 
tbe  widely  snndered  districts  from  whence 
tbeir  teachers  had  been  derived  and  the 
tendency  of  extreme  persecntion  to  engender 
fanaticism  and  nndue  enthusiasm,  we  have  yet 
oertain  facta  whioh  cannot  easily  be  explained 
away.    And  the  ohief  of  these  is  the  fact  that 


the  knowledge  whicb  we  possess  respecting 
their  doctrines  comes  from  hostile  soorces, 
either  from  the  polemical  writings  of  their 
bitterest  opponents,  or  from  conf essions  alleged 
to  have  been  made  by  individuals  in  the  pro- 
spect  of  a  terrible  death.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  that  if  we  had  only  the  pagan 
authorities  in  our  hands,  we  shoold  find  it 
difficult  to  clear  the  early  Christians  from  the 
very  similar  moral  accusations  brought  against 
them.  There  is  also  the  fact,  that  the  parallel 
movement  in  the  Waldensian  Valleys  can  be 
clearly  proved  gniltless  of  any  heresy  against 
tbe  common  tmths  of  Christianity.  The  Re- 
formers very  soon  accepted  both  the  Ha^sites 
and  the  Waldenses  as  brethren,  and  the  Church 
of  Rome  branded  them  eqaally  without  draw- 
ing  any  distinction.  It  wonld  be  stränge  if 
one  particular  stream  of  Opposition  to  the 
Papacy  shonld  exhibit  totally  different  prin- 
ciples.  G.  S.  Faber  in  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Ancient  Vallensei  and  ÄUngemes  strongly  main- 
tains  their  orthodoxy.  [C.  J.  C.  ] 

ALL  SAINT8'  DAY.  — A  festival  of  the 
Charch  which  falls  on  November  1.  It  was 
originated  in  607  in  place  of  the  heathen 
festival  "To  all  the  Gods"  oelebrated  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  This  temple  was  then 
dedicated  as  a  Christian  Charch  *'  To  all  the 
Martyrs,"  and  tbe  last  word  was  sabseqaently 
changed  to  "  Saints,"  for  in  the  early  Charch 
**  Saint  "  was  equivalent  to  "  Christian."  The 
collect  appointed  in  the  Prayer  Book  for  All 
Saints*  Day  is  beaatifal,  and  essentially  diffe- 
rent from  that  in  the  Roman  Missal  The 
Epistle  and  Gospel  in  the  Missal  are  the  same 
as  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  which  tends 
to  show  that  the  festival  was  not  exclasively 
a  commemoration  of  martyrs. 

ALL  SOULS'  DAY.— A  day  (November  2)  in 
the  Calendar  of  the  Charch  of  Rome  for  the 
commemoration  of  all  the  faithful  departed. 
The  Mass  ased  is  that  for  the  dead,  and  the 
Office  for  the  dead  is  added  to  that  of  the  day. 
It  has  no  place  in  the  Prayer  Book  Calendur. 
Early  traces  are  no  doabt  to  be  foand  of  the 
observance  of  some  such  day  for  commemora- 
tion of  all  those  who  died  in  communion  with 
the  Church.  But  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
special  day  (November  2)  cannot  be  traced 
higher  than  the  tenth  Century,  when  Odilo, 
Abbot  of  Clugny,  having  heard  of  an  awfol 
dream  seen  by  a  pilgrim  from  Jerusalem,  in 
which  he  beheld  the  suffering  of  souls  in 
Purg^tory,  set  apart  this  day  of  intercession  for 
them.  If  All  Saints'  Day  be  observed  All  Souls 
is  superfluous,  unless  superstitious  doctrine 
be  held  respecting  the  State  of  the  dead. 

ALTAR. — A  high  place  [Lat.  aUu$]  on  whioh 
sacrifices  were  anciently  offered. 
The  first  altar  spoken  of  was  that  ereoted  by 
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Noah  after  the  Flood  (Gen.  TÜi.  20).  The 
altars  of  early  times  were  generally  built  for 
sacrificial  parposes,  though  in  a  few  cases 
thej  appear  to  have  been  intended  mainly  as 
memorials.  Tbej  were  probablj  originallj 
made  of  eartb,  in  some  cases  thc  earth  being 
enolosed  in  a  ehest  of  wood.  It  was  permis- 
sible,  nnder  the  Mosaic  Law,  to  make  altars  of 
unbewn  stones  (Ezod.  zx.  26),  bat  no  iron  tool 
might  be  used  in  their  constmction.  Tbis  was 
ordered  to  avoid  the  Agares  with  which  thej 
were  generally  adomed.  Under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  there  were  two  altars  belonging 
to  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple — the  Altar 
of  Barnt  Offering,  and  the  Altar  of  Incense  ou 
which  nothing  eise  than  incense  was  offered. 

In  Christian  worship  there  can  be,  properly 
speaking,  no  place  for  any  altar,  the  one  "  fall, 
perfect,  and  safficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  " 
having  been  once  for  all  offered  in  and  bj  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Founder  of  Christi - 
anity.  On  this  point  Protestants  and  Romanists 
differ  widely.  ''Altar"  is  thas  defined  and 
described  by  the  latter:  ''Place  of  sacrifice; 
an  altar  for  Mass  mast  be  of  stone,  daly 
consecrated,  and  contain  relics  of  martyrs ; 
portable  altar-stones  are  also  ased."  In  the 
Greek  and  Rassian  Chnrches  the  name  altar  is 
given  to  the  entire  chancel  or  "  sanctuary/*  and 
is  not  applied  to  the  '*  Holy  Table." 

The  Word  "altar"  is  a  favoarite  one  with 
Ritaalists.  Yet  it  is  piain  tho  Chorch  of  Eng- 
land knows  nothing  of  any  altar,  since  the 
Word  never  occars  in  the  Prayer  Book,  while  the 
Word  "Table"  is  found  fourteen  times.  The 
English  Canons  reqaire  that  the  Commanion 
Table  shall  be  of  "  joiner's  work,"  evidently  as 
contradistingoished  from  an  altar,  which  is  of 
mason's  work.  It  is  true  that  in  Ezekiel 
zli.  22  and  Mal.  1.  7,  12  an  altar  may  posttUy 
be  called  the  table  of  the  Lord,  though  that 
is  open  to  serioas  doabt ;  see  Abbott's  Eej)ly 
to  Supplct  Preface  to  Second  Edition,  pp.  vi, 
xv,  ff.  It  woald,  however,  not  therefore  foUow 
that  a  table  can  be  rightly  called  an  altar. 
The  name  altar,  as  applied  to  the  Lord's  Table, 
Springs  from  a  total  misconception  of  the 
meaning  of  one  tezt.  Heb.  ziii.  10,  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  Jewish,  and  not  to 
Christian  usage.  That  fact  is  clear  from  the 
contezt,  in  which  the  sernces  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  are  spoken  of.  The  Jews  of  cur 
Lord's  time  assigned  mach  yalue  to  the  partici- 
pation  of  "  meats  **  offered  in  sacrifice  to  God. 
To  disprove  that  saperstition,  the  Apostle  points 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  sacriflces 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  not  eyen  the  priests 
(those  who  terved  the  Tabernacle)  were  per- 
mitted  to  eat,  althoagh  it  might  havo  been 
regarded  as  of  peoaliarly  sanctifying  power. 


There  is  no  emphasis  on  the  pronoon  "  we  "  in 
the  Greek.  The  ezpression  *'we  have"  is  in 
the  Greek  ix'^fiev,  That  identical  ezpression  is 
ased  of  the  Jews,  %.e,  of  Christian  Jews,  in  re- 
ference to  Jerusalem  (which  was  probably  then 
compassed  with  armies)  in  v.  14.  "We  have 
here  no  continaing  city,"  where  similarly  no 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  pronoun. 

Further  no  one  really  oan  eat  of  an  altar, 
or  off  an  altar.  Hence  altar  mast  be  (as  in 
1  Cor.  z.  18)  a  metonym  for  the  sacrifice 
offered  thereon.  What  that  special  sacrifice 
was  is  plainly  stated  in  the  contezt  in  Heb.  ziL 
12, 13.  The  sacrifice  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
offered  for  the  whole  nation,  was  considered  so 
contaminating  (even  that  for  the  High  Priest 
hlmself)  and  so  sin-defiled,  that  no  part  of  the 
one  or  the  other  was  permittcd  to  be  eaten,  bat 
both  ballock  and  goat  (Lev.  zvi.)  were  "barned 
without  the  camp."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Lord*s  Sapper  was  instituted  when 
the  Apostles  were  reclining  at  a  table,  not  at 
an  altar. 

The  early  Christians  had  no  desire  for 
material  altars.  Clement  does  not  allade  to  an 
"altar."  Ignatius  indeed  ases  language  liable 
to  be  mistaken.  He  speaks  sometimes  of  "  the 
altar"  figaratively  in  the  sense  of  the  whole 
"altar  enclosure";  compare  Rev.  zi.  1.  Poly- 
carp  {Ep,  0.  It.)  speaks  of  Christian  widows  as 
"  God's  altar."  The  Didache  does  not  mention 
the  Word.  Nor  does  Justin  Martyr.  Aristidet 
{Apoi,)  says,  "  God  asks  no  sacrifice  and  no  obla- 
tion" ;  and  Minacius  Feliz  (OetovtiM,  x.)  states 
that  the  Christians  had  "  no  altars,  no  temples, 
and  no  acknowledged  Images."  Origen,  reply- 
ing  to  a  Charge  that  they  were  without  one, 
says:  "Every  one  of  them  has  bis  own  soal 
and  thoaght  for  an  altar"  {Chntra  Cdt,,  Lib. 
viii.  p.  369) ;  and  Ambrose  writes :  "  As  oar 
sacrifice,  which  is  no  other  thing  bat  cur 
prayers  and  thanksgiving,  is  not  risible  bat 
inyisible,  so  oar  altar  also  is  not  Tisible  bat 
invisible"  [Epist,  ad  Heb,  c.  Tili.  ad.  z.).  In 
the  fifth  Century,  when  the  Eucharist  began 
to  be  considered  an  actaal  sacrifice,  altars  of 
stone  were  considered  necessary.  A  decree  of 
the  Coancil  of  Paris  in  509  ordered  stone  altars 
to  be  made,  and  they  were  ordered  in  England 
by  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  705. 
Wolstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester  (1062-1095),  is 
Said  to  have  destroyed  the  wooden  tables 
still  remaining  in  his  diocese,  and  in  1076 
Lanfranc,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  condemned 
them.  By  an  Order  in  Coancil,  November  12, 
1550,  letters  were  sent  to  every  Bishop  to 
*'plaok  down  the  altars";  and  Archbishop 
Grindal  in  1567  asked,  in  his  Visitation 
Articles,  "  whether  all  altars  be  atterly  taken 
down  and  clean  removed  eyen  ante  the  foonda- 
tion,  and  the  place  where  they  stood  payed. 
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und  tbe  wall  wbereoDto  thej  joined  wbitened 
oyer."  Sven  before  Bisbop  Grindal's  Artiolos, 
Archbisbop  Parker's  of  1563  were  to  tbe  same 
eifect.  In  Bisbop  Goodricbe's  Register  is  a 
memorandam  of  tbe  Injunction  issaed  bj  tbe 
Commissary  of  tbe  Bisbop,  "sittiDg  judici- 
allj,"  to  varioos  rural  deaneries  to  "tboroagblj 
and  ntterlj  {penitua  et  fundü%u)  destroj  and 
overtbrow  all  altars  and  snper-altars  erected 
in  former  times  and  made  or  constraoted  of 
stones  or  in  any  otber  manner  {ex  lapidibui  $eu 
alioquoeunque  modo  eonttructa)^  wbetber  in  tbeir 
chnrches,  or  in  cbapels,  oratories,  or  otber 
places  witbin  tbeir  puuisbes ;  and  to  devoutlj 
and  solemnlj  set  up  and  pat  in  tbe  room 
tbereof  one  bonest  and  decent  Table  or  Board 
{TdbuUam  vd  Men$am  eongruam  et  decerUem) 
for  administering  tbe  sacrament  of  tbe  bodv 
and  blood  of  onr  Lord  Jesas  Cbrist  tbere  in 
each  parisb  cburch." 

As  Bisbop  Goodricbe  bad  been  Lord  Gban- 
cellor,  bis  Gommissarj  majbe  snpposed  to  know 
what  tbe  law  reqaired.    Dr.  Mattbew  Parker, 
wbo  preacbed  tbe  sermon  at  tbe  Visitation 
(December  7,  1550)  was  afterwards  tbe  first 
Protestant    Arcbbishop   of    Canterbary,    and 
pabliclj  destrojed  all   '*  altars,"  as  did  tbe 
otber  Slizabetban    Ordinaries.      In  onr  own 
dajs,  bj  tbe  decision  of  tbe  Judicial  Committee 
(1857),  a  stone  stracture  in  place  of  an  ordin- 
ary  table  of  wood  was  declared  illegal,  and  tbe 
same  judgment  records  tbat  "tbe  Reformern 
considered    tbe    Holy  Commanion  not  as  a 
Sacrifice  bat  as  a  Feast  to  be  celebrated  at 
tbe  LordVs  Table." 
ALTAK  CLOTHS.— Tbe  altars  were  always 
covered  with  some  decent  cloth,  used  for  Orna- 
ment not  for  mvBterj  as  in  after  ages.    Optatus, 
pleading  against  tbe  Donatists  that  tbe  altars 
conld  not  be  polluted  by  the  Catholics  touch- 
ing  tbem.  as  tbe  Donatists  vainly  pretended, 
nses  tbis  argument  to  conf  ate  them  :  **  Tbat  if 
anytbing  was  polluted,  it  mnst  be  the  coverin gs 
not  tbe  tables,  for  every  one  knew  tbat  the 
tables  were  covered  witb  linen  cloth  in  time 
of  Divine  service,  so  that  wbile  the  Sacrament 
was    administering,    the    covering    might    be 
toucbed    but    not   the  table.      Aud    for  tbis 
reason  they  pretended  to  wash  the  palls,  as 
be  calls  tbem  in  anotber  place,  in  order  to  g^ve 
tbem  an  expiation.  ..."    Isidore  of  Pelasinm 
takes  notice  also  of  the  "  sindon  "  or  fine  linen 
npon  which  the  body  of  Gbrist  was  consc- 
crated.     Bot  sometimes  they  were  of  richer 
materials    and    more    sumptnons.      Palladius 
speaks  of  some  of  the  Roman  ladies,  wbo, 
renonncing  the  world,  beqaeatbed  tbeir  silks 
to  make  coverings  for  the  altar.   And  Tbeodoret 
says  of  Constantine,  "  that  among  otber  gifts 
wbicb  be  bestowed  npon  bis  new-built  charcb 
of  Jerusalem,  be  gave  ßaat^xä  xaparerdff/JuiTaf 


a  royal  pall,  or  piece  of  rieb  tapestry,  for  tbe 
altar."  Bingbam,  boweTer,  notes  that  tbis 
may  refer  to  tbe  adjacent  cartains  and  hang- 
ings  (Bingbam,  ÄrUiquitie$  of  the  Chriitian 
C^tireA,  Book  vüi.,  c.  7,  sect.  21).      [G.  J.  G.] 

AMBO.— Tbe  ambo  (Greek  Außw),  eentre  or 
rim,  is  applied  (a)  in  the  Russian  Ghnrcb  to  tbe 
middle  point  of  tbe  raised  platform  [iolea) 
before  tbe  Holy  Door  in  wbat  we  might  call 
tbe  cbancel  in  Russian  cburcbes.  At  tbat  step 
tbe  people  receive  the  Eucbarist.  It  is  also 
(6)  more  generally  used  for  the  reading-desk 
or  pulpit,  wbicb  does  not  stand  in  tbat  place. 

AMEBICAN  CUUBOH  is  tbe  name  com- 
monly  given  to  tbe  Ghurcb  wbose  correct  de- 
signation  is  "  Tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  Gburcb 
in  tbe  United  States  of  America.** 

It  owes  its  origin  to  tbe  Gburcb  of  England, 
a  fact  acknowledged  in  tbe  Preface  to  its 
Prayer  Book  as  foUows:  "Tbe  Gburcb  of 
England  to  wbicb  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal 
Gburcb  in  tbese  States  is  indebted,  under  God, 
for  her  first  foundation  and  a  long  continuance 
of  nursing  care  and  protection."  It  still  re- 
mains  in  almost  entire  accord  witb  the  Mothcr 
Ghurcb,  being  **  far  from  intending  to  depart 
from  tbe  Gburcb  of  England  in  any  essential 
point  of  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship,  or 
fnrther  than  local  circumstances  require." 

Its  origin  is  usually  dated  from  the  ycar 
1606,  wben  the  Yirg^ia  Gompany  obtained  its 
charter,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunt  ministered 
to  tbe  earliest  settlers.  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lianism  also  bad  followers  in  the  Garolinas  and 
Georgia,  and  for  a  time  was  the  Established 
Ghurcb  of  some  of  the  southern  States  founded 
by  England ;  a  favoured  position  wbicb  did  the 
Ghurcb  no  good  and  led  to  trouble.  But  it 
never  gained  the  hold  upon  the  people  which 
Protestant  so-called  "Dissent"  achieved,  and 
it  always  was  (except  in  certain  localities),  as 
it  is  now,  the  Ghurcb  of  a  small  minority.  In 
the  north  the  colonies  were  chiefly  founded 
by  the  English  Puritans,  who  first  arrircd  in 
the  Mayiower  in  1620,  and  formed  a  New 
England ;  and  by  the  Dutch,  who  planted  the 
settlement  of  New  Amsterdam,  now  known  as 
New  York.  In  these  States  the  Ghurcb  of  Eng- 
land was  barely  tolerated.  However,  in  1695, 
Ghrist's  Church,  Philadelphia,  was  founded, 
and  in  1606  Trinity  Ghurcb,  New  York. 

Gongregationalism  was  the  Established  Re- 
ligion of  the  State  of  Gonnecticut,  but  a  body 
of  Protestant  Episcopalians  gradually  grew  up 
who  were  tolerated  as  "  dissenters." 

At  the  date  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence  the  adherents  of  the  Ghurch  of  England 
found  tbemselves  mucb  in  the  position  of  the 
Roman  Gatholics  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  A  considerablo  number  of  tbe 
clergy  considered  tbemselves  bound  by  tbeir 
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bishope,  inclnding  midsionary  jnrisdictions. 
The  presiding  bishop  at  present  i»  the  Bishop 
of  Bhode  Island.  It  Dnmbers  nearly  6000 
dergy,  about  700,000  communicants  and 
1 ,600,000  adherents.  To  appreciate  the  numeri- 
cal  Position  of  the  Ohnrch  it  mnst  be,  however, 
stated  that  the  popnlation  of  the  United  States 
in  1900  was  retnmed  at  76,295,22a 

Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Bpiscopal  Chnrch  of 
the  United  States  are  allowed  to  officiate  and 
hold  benefices  in  the  Ghurch  of  England  nnder 
the  provisions  and  restrictions  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament  "  respecting  colonial  and  certain  other 
clergy"  passed  in  1874  (see  Colonial  Olergy 
Act).  Its  bishops  also  attend  the  Pan-Angli- 
can  Gonference  which  is  now  held  everj  ten 
jears  at  Lambeth.  [B.  W.] 

AMICE. — An  oblong  piece  of  linen  wom  bj 
Boman  priests  and  some  Bitualists.  It  is  first 
placed  over  tbe  head,  then  round  the  neck,  nezt 
on  the  Shoulders  beneath  the  alb,  and  finallj 
tomed  back  to  form  a  kind  of  collar.  It  is 
generally  explained  to  mean  the  cloth  with 
which  the  Jews  blindfolded  cur  Lord  in  the 
house  of  Caiaphas.  According  to  the  Boman 
Missal  it  typifies  the  "  helmet  of  salvation  "  ! 
See  CcUholui  Dictümary,  The  amice  is  an 
illegal  omament  in  the  Church  of  England, 
but  has  not  yet  been  brought  before  the  law 
Courts. 

ASIULETS. — These  are  superstitious  emblems 
or  charms  used  by  Boman  Catholics.  Tbey  are 
of  many  kinds,  and  are  supposed  to  protect 
from  temporal  dangers,  and  to  promote  the 
Spiritual  welfare  of  the  wearer.  Such  is  the 
**  Scapular,*'  a  word  deriTed  from  **  scapula," 
the  shoulder-blade.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  as  worn  by  monks  over 
their  other  dress  when  at  ,work,  and  it  now 
forms  a  regulär  part  of  the  religious  dress  in 
the  cid  Orders.  But  tbe  Scapular  is  best  known 
amongst  Boman  Catholics  as  the  name  of  two 
little  pieces  of  cloth,  worn  out  of  doTotion  over 
the  Shoulders  under  the  ordinary  garb  and  con- 
nected by  strings.  It  has  a  legendary  origin, 
and  was  first  common  amongst  the  Carmelites. 
The  Blessed  Virgin,  it  is  said,  appeared  to 
Simon  Stock,  General  of  the  Carmelite  Order, 
and  gave  him  a  Scapular  that  by  it  the  Order 
might  be  known  and  protected  from  the  evils 
which  assailed  it ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  *'no 
one  dying  in  the  Scapular  will  suffer  etemal 
buming."  These  and  other  like  fahles  about  it 
are,  however,  questioned  by  many  Boman 
Catholic  writers  of  great  weight.  See  Cathcüo 
Btetionary,  sub  voce.     See  SCAPULAB. 

ANABAPTISTS.~See  Independents. 

ANACLETXXa— Irensßus  (Har,  iii.  3)  makes 
Anacletus  the  successor  of  Linus  as  Bishop 
of  Borne,  but  the  name  is  very  dubious.  It 
is  Anencletus  according  to  the  Greeks.     But 


there  is  considerable  confusion  respecting  this 
matter.  For  there  is  another  list  followed  in 
many  populär  Boman  Catholic  books,  e,g. 
Di  Bmno's  OcUholie  Bdief,  according  to  which 
Anacletus  was  the  fifth  (Instead  of  the  third) 
Pope.  It  has  been  conjectured,  too,  that 
CUtutf  an  otherwlse  unknown  name,  arose  out 
of  a  corruption  of  ÄnencUtus, 
ANATHEMA— The  original  meaning  of  this 
word  in  both  its  Greek  and  Hebrew  form 
signified  **  devoted."  '*  Soripture  spoke  of  two 
ways  in  which  objects  might  be  holy,  set  apart 
for  God,  devoted  to  Him.  The  cbildren  of 
Israel  were  devoted  to  Him,  God  was  glorified 
in  them :  the  wicked  Canaanites  were  devoted 
to  Him ;  God  was  glorified  <m  them  '*  (Trench, 
Synonyms^  p.  17,  sect.  v.).  In  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  an  anathematised  person  denoted 
one  in  a  State  of  spiritual  Separation  as  distinct 
from  the  later  patristic  and  ecclesiastical  use 
of  the  word  **  ezcommunicated  '* — the  State  of 
one  alienated  from  God  by  sin,  and  not  of  one 
lying  under  a  State  or  sentence  of  alienation 
from  the  Church  (see  Bishop  Lightfoot  on 
Galatians  L  8,  9).  In  the  Boman  Pontifical  in 
the  Service  for  the  Benediction  and  Consecra- 
tion  of  Yirgins,  the  Pontiff  publicly  pronounces 
Anathema  on  any  who  may  draw  them  away 
from  the  service  to  which  they  have  devoted 
themselves,  purloin  their  goods,  or  disturb  them 
in  the  possession  of  them.  Not  only  are  the 
ourses  of  the  Law  of  Moses  invoked  upon  the 
offender,  but  unless  he  make  restitution,  hia 
soul  is  consigned  to  everlasting  fire. 

There  are  125  canons  that  stand  connected 
with  tbe  Council  of  Trent,  and  every  one  of 
these  doses  with  the  words  **  Anathema  sit." 

In  the  archives  of  the  diocese  of  Bochester 
may  be  seen  a  form  of  anathematisation  used  in 
England  in  the  thirteenth  Century.  This  prob- 
ably  represents  the  most  extreme  instance  that 
could  be  placed  on  record.  Nearly  every  power 
in  heaven  and  earth,  including  the  Virgin  Mary 
herseif  and  the  Gross  upon  which  Christ  was 
orucified,  is  bidden  to  take  part  in  the  maledic- 
tion.  Nearly  every  part  of  the  man's  body  is 
separately  marked  out  for  malediction,  and  the 
curse  is  specifically  instanced  as  that  of  eternal 
damnation  and  not  merely  of  loss  or  suffering 
in  this  lif  e. 

Denouncing  from  the  altar,  or  cursing  with 
bell,  book,  and  candle,  is  still  practised  in  Ire- 
land,  and  the  forms  wliich  are  used  are  gene- 
rally of  the  same  sort  as  those  in  the  Boman 
Pontifical  and  in  the  archives  of  Bochester. 
The  bell  is  tolled  and  the  tapers  are  extio- 
g^ished  to  signify  the  spiritual  darkness  and 
ruin  to  which  the  accursed  person  is  consigned» 
The  curse  denounced  upon  John  Hus  involved 
the  Buspension  of  all  divine  service  in  any 
town  or  village  which  he  might  pollute  by  bis 
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preaenoe.  Peraons  were  directed  to  oast  stones 
at  anj  hoase  in  which  he  might  lodge.  (See 
Blakeney,  Fopery  in  itt  Social  Ätpeet,  pp.  124- 
128 ;  Wratiilaw,  Life  of  John  Hut,  in  the  Home 
Library  Serieß,  a  P.  O.K. )  [0.  J.  C] 

AHCHOBITSS.— See  Monks. 

AHGSLS,  THE.— An  order  of  beings  called 
into  exifftence  bj  the  will  and  power  of  God 
before  the  creation  of  man.  They  were  oreated 
pore ;  but,  when  pnt  upon  their  trial,  a  number 
of  ihem  feil  into  a  State  of  apostasj  from  God 
in  wbioh  thej  baye  ever  continaed,  and  they 
are  *'kept  in  everlasting  bonds  nnder  darkness 
nnto  the  jadgment  of  the  great  day  *'  (Jude  6). 
At  tbeir  head  is  Satan,  and  they  are  called 
"bis  angels'*  (Matt.  xzt.  41);  he  is  **the 
prinoe  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  and  they  are 
**tbe  apiritnal  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the 
beayenly  places "  (Bph.  iL  2  and  vi.  12).  On 
the  other  band,  the  '*elect"  angels  remained 
steadfast  nnder  probation,  and  came  forth 
from  it  perfect  in  holiness  with  heaven's  glory 
for  tbeir  portion  and  God's  service  for  their 
ererlasting  joy.  Mention  is  made  in  Daniel 
(z.  13,  21  and  zu  1)  of  Michael,  who  is  there 
called  '*one  of  the  chief  princes"  and  "the 
great  prince " ;  and  his  name  appears  again 
in  tbe  New  Testament  (Jude  9  and  Rev.  ziL  7), 
wbere  he  is  spoken  of  as  '*tbe  archangel'* 
and  aa  the  leader  of  the  hosts  of  light  in  their 
confliot  with  the  powers  of  darkness ;  so  that 
fae  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  among  the 
boly  ones  much  the  same  position  of  autho- 
rity  aa  the  devil  does  among  the  fallen  and 
tbe  enL 

With  respect  to  tbe  nature  of  the  angels  and 
tbeir  place  in  the  economy  of  God's  providence 
and  grace,  we  can  only  make  a  few  passing 
remarks  in  an  article  of  such  limited  scope. 
Tbey  are  immeasnrably  inferior  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  both  in  essential  being  and  in  regal 
power  (see  Bph.  i.  21,  Phil.  iL  9-11,  Heb.  i. 
and  iL,  and  1  Peter  üL  22) ;  but  they  are 
snperior  to  man  on  earth  in  wisdom,  strength, 
ability  to  do  G^'s  service,  and,  of  conrse,  in 
spiritoal  purity.  The  risen  saints,  howerer, 
will  be  equal  to  them  in  holiness  and  glory 
(Lnke  zz.  36),  and  will  even  surpass  them  in 
antbority  (1  Cor.  vi.  3).  Besides  this,  hints 
are  g^ven  to  us  in  the  Word  of  the  control 
over  the  forces  of  Nature  which  these  mysteri- 
ons  aervants  of  the  Almigbty  are  allowed  to 
ezercise.  And,  also,  the  veil  is  at  times  drawn 
aside  a  little,  and  we  obtain  glimpses  of  the 
glory  beyond ;  and  there  we  behold  them 
offering  due  homage  and  adoration  to  their 
etemal  King. 

Bat  as  onr  main  purpose  is  to  oonsider  them 
in  their  relationship  to  man,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  diaooss  (1)  the  ütU»  aeeorded  to  them 
in  the  BiUe,  (2)  their  miniUry  unto  the  heirt  of 


talvationf  and  (3)  their  invoeiUion  a$  taughi  in 
the  Romith  Myetetn, 

1.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  nsual  designa- 
tion  for  angel  is  ^^pp,  which  simply  means  a 
mettenger,  Ont  of  some  215  passages  in  which 
it  oocnrs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  about  one  half 
refer  to  human  agents,  and  have  the  rendering 
"  messenger  "  in  onr  version  ;  while  the  other 
half  refer  to  angels  properly  so  called,  and 
have  the  translation  accordingly.  Other  words 
are  occasionally  foond,  as  D^7^^,  godt  (compare 
Ps.  viii.  5  and  zcviL  7  with  Heb.  iL  7,  9  and 
L  6);»  B^ljJ,  Vr}\>,  O^n?  holy  one,  hUy  onet 
(see  Deut.  zzziiL  2,  Dan.  iv.  13,  23  [chald 
C^?.?l  and  vüi.  13,  poesibly  Job  ▼.  1,  zv.  15, 
and  rs.  Izzzlz.  5,  7);  K^V,  Ao«t,  army  (see 
1  Kings  zziL  19,  Ps.  cüL  21,  and  czlvüL  2, 
with  which  may  be  oompared  2  Kings  vL  17, 
Ps.  Izviii.  17,  Matt.  zzvi.  53,  and  Rev.  ziL  7) ; 
T^y^f  one  who  tervet,  a  minitter  (see  Ps.  ciiL 
21  and  civ.  4,  and  such  passages  as  Matt  iv. 
11,  and  Heb.  L  14,  which  speak  of  angelio 
ministrations). 

In  the  New  Testament  their  regulär  title  is 
AT^eXof,  which  is  ezpressed  in  onr  English 
Version  by  cmgeL  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that,  like  its  Hebrew  eqnivalent,  it 
simply  means  mettenger,  and  is  so  translated 
when  it  describes  human  agents  {e.g.  Matt, 
zi.  10,  Lnke  vii.  24,  62,  and  James  iL  25). 
Qualifying  epithets  are  often  found  in  connec- 
tion  with  this  word,  as  "of  God,"  "of  the 
Lord,"  "of  beaven,"  "from  heaven,"  "of  the 
Son  of  Man,"  "of  light,"  "holy,"  "eleot"; 
and  they  all  serve  to  set  forth  more  clearly 
the  kind  of  messenger  (dT^eXof)  to  which  the 
tezt  refers,' 

2.  Having  briefly  reviewed  their  Scriptural 
titles,  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  examine 
tbeir  office  and  ministry  towards  the  people 
of  tbe  Lord.  Probably  the  most  important 
revelation  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been 
pleased  to  make  upon  this  subject  is  Heb.  L 
14.  "Are  tbey  not  all  ministering  spirits, 
sent  forth  to  do  service  for  tbe  sake  of  them 


^  The  use  of  this  word  (D*n7S)  does  not 
imply  that  the  angels  are  endowed  with  Divine 
capacity  and  should  receive  Divine  honour,  for 
it  is  similarly  emplojed  to  denote  men  of  dis- 
tinction  (see  Exod.  zzL  6,  zziL  8,  9,  28,  and 
Ps.  IzzziL  1,  6,  as  ezplained  by  John  z.  34-36). 

'  It  may  be  well  to  State,  without  entering 
into  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject,  that 
the  angels  of  the  Cburcbes  (Rev.  iL  and  ilL) 
are  generally  interpreted  to  be  the  presiding 
ministers  of  those  Cburcbes,  though  some  com- 
mentators  understand  by  them  beavenly  beings 
severally  charged  with  tbe  guardianship  of  each 
Chnrch. 
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that  shall  inherit  salvation  7  *'  Thej  are  apirits, 
able  to  come  and  go  nnseen,  and  to  work 
withont  making  tbeir  presence  known ;  able, 
also,  to  commanicate  with  haman  spirits  witb- 
out  tbe  intenrention  of  bodily  agenoy.  They 
are  ministering  spirits,  serving  Grod,  for  so  we 
understand  tbe  word  \eiTovpyiKd.  Thej  are 
tentforthf  messengers  from  tbe  presence  of  tbe 
Almigbty  to  fulfil  His  bebests.  Tbey  bave  a 
distinct  missioc,  Damely,  to  do  iervice,  or  ad- 
minister  belp  (see  tbis  meaning  of  eis  ÖulkwIop 
in  Acts  xi.  29).  They  render  tbis  service  on 
bebalf  of  tbem  that  sball  inherit  (possesb) 
saWation  (salvation  in  its  perfect  glory),  i.e, 
on  bebalf  of  tbe  ransomed  saints.  And  tbey 
are  all  sent,  wbatever  degrees  of  rank  or 
aathority  tbere  may  be  among  tbem,  tbey  aü 
are  God's  messengers,  doing  His  command- 
ments  and  bearkening  to  tbe  voice  of  His 
words. 

Many  ezamples  are  given  of  bow  they 
ezercise  tbis  ministry  for  tbe  sake  of  believers. 
They  bring  messages  to  tbem  from  God  {e,g. 
Gen.  zviii.  9,  10,  Matt.  1.  20,  Lake.  1.  13,  28, 
and  Acts  y.  20).  Tbey  defend  tbem  from 
dangers  and  enemies  {e.g.  2  Kings  yi  16,  17, 
Dan.  vi.  22,  Acts  v.  19,  and  xii.  7-10).  They 
guide  tbeir  path  and  course  of  action  (e,g, 
Ezod.  xiv.  19,  zxzii.  34,  and  Matt.  ii.  13,  19). 
Under  exceptional  circnmstances  they  may 
supply  bodily  wants  {e.g,  1  Kings  xix.  4-8 
and  Matt.  iv.  11).  They  bear  tbe  spirit  after 
death  to  its  blissful  resting-place  {e.g,  Luke 
rvi.  22).  And  at  tbe  Savioor's  second  coming 
they  will  sever  tbe  wicked  from  tbe  just  and 
gatber  tbe  glorified  saints  together  nnto  Him 
{e.g,  Matt,  ziü  39,  41  and  zziv.  31).^ 

ünder  tbis  bead  comes  tbe  qaestion  of 
guardiwn  angeU.  Has  each  believer  one  angel 
specially  appointed  to  take  care  of  bim  ?  We 
cannot  say  that  tbere  is  anytbing  necessarily 
wrong  in  tbis  tbeory,  for  God  is  free  to  assign 
and  limit  angelic  duties  as  He  pleases  ;  but  we 
mnst  admit  that  it  has  been  made  tbe  excase 
for  mach  saperstition  and  creatare-worsbip. 
It  has  saggested  tbe  idea  of  a  spiritual  being 
ardently  devoted  to  his  haman  protög^.  on 
whose  bebalf  he  acts  spontaneoasly  withoat 
tbe  restrictions  of  specific  Divine  commands. 
It  has  imagined  in  tbis  spiritaal  being  a 
mediator  and  intercessor  between  the  sonl  of 
man  and  God.  And  it  has,  farther,  regarded 
tbis  sapernatnral  protector  as  continaally 
bovering  above  his  earthly  Charge,  and  there- 
fore  as  one  to  whom  appeal  may  be  made,  at 
any  moment  and  directly,  for  guidance  and 


^  These  passages  are  merely  given  as  instances 
of  angelic  ministry :  they  do  not  by  any  means 
exhaast  tbe  Scriptaral  references  to  tbis  great 
sabject. 


for  help.  Arguments  in  favoar  of  tbis  tbeory 
have  been  drawn  from  Acts  xii.  15  and  Matt, 
zviii.  10;  bat  it  can  hardly  be  maintained 
that  these  passages  afford  conclasive  evidence. 
In  tbe  first  instance,  as  the  form  and  voice 
were  those  of  Peter,  and  as  they  had  not 
streng  enoagh  faith  to  believe  that  tbeir 
prayer  had  been  actaally  answered,  that 
Company  of  Ohristians  in  Mary's  hoase  seem 
to  have  caught  at  tbe  notion  that  a  super- 
natural  apparition  of  the  imprisoned  Apostle 
was  before  tbem.  And  they  ezclaimed  in 
tbeir  trepidation,  *'It  is  his  angel."  ^  As  to 
tbe  second  instance  (Matt,  zviii  10),  it  is  to 
be  carefuUy  noted  that  cur  Lord  was  not 
dealing  tbere  with  an  individual  case,  bat 
with  a  general  truth  respecting  His  "little 
ones.*'  Tbeir  angels,  %.e.  those  who  serve 
tbem  by  God's  appointment,  have  tbe  glorious 
privilege  of  bebolding  the  face  of  Grod  con- 
tinually  in  heaven;  seeing  then,  that  these 
'Mittle  ones"  have  such  ezalted  ministers,  men 
are  to  beware  of  despising  any  one  of  tbem. 
In  fact,  the  Saviour's  words  may  be  taken  to 
endorse  the  doctrine  of  Heb.  i.  14,  bat  they 
cannot  require  from  us  tbe  belief  in  indi- 
vidaal  angelic  guardiansbip. 

On  the  other  band,  as  against  tbis  tbeory,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  many  angels  may  be 
sent  to  one  man  (Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2),  one  angel 
may  be  sent  to  several  men,  and  tbe  same 
angel  may  wait  upon  different  persons  (Dan. 
viii.  16  and  Lake.  1.  19,  26);  and  that  the 
general  tenor  of  Holy  Scriptare  conceming 
these  heavenly  beings  presents  tbem  as  not 
restricted  in  tbeir  Services  to  special  indi- 
viduals,  but  as  ready  and  waiting  to  speed 
upon  God*s  errands  separately  or  coUectively, 
whenever  and  wherever  tbe  occasion  may 
require. 

Here,  too,  we  may  fitly  glance  at  anotber 
point  upon  which  tbere  bas  been  much  specu- 
lation,  viz.  angds  in  tke  Christian  a$temblie$, 
Among  St.  Paulis  directions  for  tbe  proper 
observance  of  public  worsbip  is  one  that  the 
women  oagbt  to  bave  tbeir  heads  veiled. 
And  after  assigning  as  reason  that  tbe  woman 
was  created  for  tbe  man  and  was  in  subjec- 
tion  to  bim,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  For  tbis  cause 
onght  tbe  woman  to  have  a  sign  of  authority 
upon  her  bead,  because  of  the  angels"  (1  Cor. 
xL  10).  Many  saggested  ezplanations  of  tbis 
passage  may  be  passed  over  as  practically 
impossible  or  purely  imaginative ;  but  we  muit 
briefly  notice  two  main  lines  of  Interpretation : 
(1)  that  tbe  angels  are  present  in  tbe  congreg»- 

*  Even  if  any  one  thinks  that  they  meant,  "  It 
is  his  guardian  angel,*'  tbeir  supposed  ideas  on 
tbe  subject  form  no  sufficient  foundation  for  a 
doctrine  which  has  no  other  Warrant. 
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tion,  and  thej  see  and  mark  all  which  ocoun ; 
in  oonsidemtioD,  theo,  of  their  aag^st  presence 
«Terything  shoold  be  done  decentlj  and  in 
Order — ^the  men  shoold  uncoTer  their  heads  for 
prophoBjing  and  praying,  while  the  women 
sbonld  wear  Teils  as  tokens  of  modesty  and 
Subordination.  Or,  (2)  that  the  earthlj  con- 
g^regations  should  bear  resemblance  to  the 
heaTenlj;  as  then  the  angels  show  becom- 
ing  rererence  and  homility  in  the  conrts 
above,  so  shoald  the  women  in  the  ohnrch 
below. 

Tbere  is  another  snbject  of  the  greatest 
importance  which  demands  attention  under 
this  head,  namely,  71u  Ängd  of  the  Covenant. 
This  title  (n^n^n  1|Kpp)  is  applied  in  prophecy 
to  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Mal.  iii.  1).  Again, 
in  Hosea  ziL  3,  4,  it  is  said  of  Jacob,  **in 
bis  strength  (manhood)  he  had  power  (i^p^) 
with  God,  yea  he  had  power  (*^'^*1,  same  word) 
with  the  angel  and  preTailed/'  so  that  the 
angel  with  whom  he  wrestled  was  Ood  Hirn- 
seif.  Agaio,  in  Bzod.  iii»  2,  we  read  that  the 
aogel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
flame  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  bosh ;  while 
the  rest  of  the  chapter  shows  that  this  angel 
was  the  Lord  Himself.  A  comparison  of  Gen. 
zTÜi  10  with  22,  of  Josh.  t.  13  with  Ti.  2,  of 
Jadges  Ti.  12  with  14,  of  Zoch.  iii.  1  with  2, 
and  of  other  similar  passages,  will  satisfac- 
torily  proTe  that  this  angel  is  the  Son  sent 
forth  from  the  Father,  **the  Word  before  He 
was  made  flesh,"  '*  Christ  in  His  preincarnate 
er  etemal  spirit."^  In  this  way  may  be  ex- 
plained  Gen.  zlTÜi.  16,  Jadges  ziiL  17-22, 
Zech.  L  12,  or  any  other  reference  which 
woald,  if  nnderstood  of  a  created  angel,  con- 
txaTene  eitUer  the  DiTine  command,  *Tbou 
shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God  and  Him 
only  shalt  thou  serre"  (Matt.  iv.  10),  or  the 
emphatic  Statement,  "There  is  one  God  and 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man 
Christ  Jesna"' 

3.  The  inTocation  of  angels.  As  the  ficti- 
tioas  distinctions  of  worship,  Latria,  Hyper- 
dnlia,  and  Dalia,  are  dealt  with  elsewhere 
(WoBSHiP),  and  as  the  Bitaalistio  imitations 
of  Romish  deTotions  belong  to  another  article 

(RiTUALISTIO  MAKUALS    OF   DEVOTION),    we 

omit  any  detaiied  reference  to  them  here. 

By  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess. 
zzT.)  the  faithf  ol  shoold  be  diligently  instrocted 
that  '*the  holy  ones,'  reigning  with  Christ, 

^  See  Scripture  Prooft^  p.  29,  by  the  Rev.  C. 
H.  H.  Wright,  D.D. 

s  For  the  incamate  SaTioor  as  the  Channel  of 
angelic  commonications  see  Gen.  zxviii.  12  and 
John  i  51. 

'  So  I  render  Sanetif  as  the  doctrine  applies  to 
both  canonised  saints  and  angels. 


offer  their  prayers  for  men  to  God ; "  and  that 
'*it  is  good  and  profitable  to  inroke  them 
soppliantly,  and  to  betake  oneself  to  their 
prayers,  aid,  and  assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  benefits  from  God  throogb  HIb  Son 
Jesos  Christ."  Nomerous  examples  of  the 
practical  effect  of  this  doctrine  may  be  culled 
from  aathorised  devotional  books.  Here  are 
a  f ew  from  the  Garden  of  the  Soul :  — 

"  O  angel  of  God,  who,  by  Divine  appoint- 
ment  art  my  goardian,  to  watch  over  me  in  all 
my  ways,  be  pleased  this  day  to  illuminate, 
preserve,  role,  and  govem  me,  whom  the 
goodness  of  cor  God  has  committed  to  thy 
Charge,  and  to  defend  me  from  all  the  powers 
of  darkness"  (Extract  from  Ä  Moming 
Exerein). 

"Blessed  St.  Michael,  defend  os  in  the  day 
of  battle,  that  we  may  not  be  lost  at  the 
dreadful  jodgment.    Amen." 

"  O  my  good  angel,  whom  God  by  His  Divine 
mercy  hath  appointed  to  be  my  guardian, 
enlighten  and  protect  me,  direct  and  govem 
me  this  night  Amen"  (Extract  from  Night 
Prayeri), 

*'  All  ye  blessed  angels  and  saints  of  God, 
pray  for  me,  a  poor  miserable  sinner,  that  I  may 
now,  for  good  and  all,  tom  from  my  evil  ways, 
that  so  henceforward  my  heart  may  be  for  ever 
onited  vrith  yoors  in  etemal  love,  and  never 
more  go  astray  from  the  Sovereign  Good. 
Amen"  (Extract  from  Devotion*  for  Qvnfe»- 
ti(me\^ 

**Glorioos  St.  Michael,  Prince  of  the  Heavenly 
Host,  and  thon,  my  angel  guardian,  and  yoo, 
my  blessed  patrons,  intercede  for  me  and  assist 
me  in  this  my  last  and  dreadful  passage" 
(Extract  from  The  Uoly  Viaticum), 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  examples  of  creatore- 
worship  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the 
practioe  of  the  Chorch  of  Rome.  We  have 
already  answered  by  anticipation  (when  treat- 
ing  of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant)  the  excose 
for  it  which  some  try  to  adduce  from  Holy 
Scriptare ;  we  sball  therefore  conclude  this 
article  with  the  Statement  of  a  few  solid 
reasons  against  it. 

1.  As  in  the  case  of  Mariolatrv,  so  it  snpposes 
that  Michael  and  the  other  angels  are  endued 
with  omniscience,  and  can  receive  myriads  of 
petttions  addressed  to  them  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe  at  the  same  time. 

2.  It  is  nowhere  enjoined  in  the  Word  of 
Gk>d,  and  conseqoently  it  comes  under  the  cate- 
gory  of  the  '*commandments  of  men  "  (Matt.  xv. 
9  and  Col.  ii.  22). 

3.  On   the   contrary,  it   is   distinotly  con- 

^  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  the  form  of  con- 
f  ession  occur  the  words,  *  *■  to  blessed  Michael  the 
Archangel, to  all  the  saints." 
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denmed  in  the  Bible  (see  CoL  iL  18,  19  [RV.],^ 
ReT.  xix,  10,  and  xxii.  8,  9). 

4.  It  detiacts  from  the  nnique  glory  of  onr 
ascended  Lord,  wbo  is  the  alone  Mediator 
between  God  and  men ;  and  sends  the  sap- 
pliant  to  seek  other  intercession  than  His. 
Among  the  Golossians  the  effect  of  this  here- 
tical  doctrine  of  angelic  mediation  was  that 
they  ceased  to  **  hold  the  Head  "  ;  and  the  same 
effect  mnst  ever  foUow  from  the  same  cause. 
And  what,  indeed,  has  He  done  to  us  that  we 
should  turn  away  from  Hirn  to  othersf  His 
heart  is  still  touched  with  the  feeling  of  cur 
infirmities,  His  patient  love  still  bears  with  our 
frailties,  His  ear  is  attentive  to  our  sighs  and 
cries,  His  tender  voice  calls  the  weary  and 
heavy -laden  to  Himself,  and  His  Hand  is  ever 
ontstretched  to  succour  the  tempted  and  the 
tried-  As  long,  then,  as  our  great  High-Priest 
lives  in  the  heavens  to  make  intercession  for 
US,  as  long  as  His  infinite  treasures  of  grace 
and  power  are  open  to  us,  as  long  as  His  un- 
wearied  loving-kindness  bids  us  welcome,  let 
US  come  boldlj  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  that  we 
may  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to  help  in 
time  of  need.  [F.  J.  H.] 

ANGELXXS.— See  AvE  Mabia  Angelus. 

ANGLIGAN  COMMUNION,  or  Anglican 
Church,  is  generally  considered  to  include  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  other  Protestant 
Episcopal  Churchcs  which  are  modelled  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  Eoglish  Church,  viz. 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Churches  of  Scotland,  the  United  States, 
Spain,  Canada,  India,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  other  colonies.  The  bishops  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  now  number  about  260,  and  its 
nominal  adherents  about  25,000,000. 

The  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  formed 
one  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  from  1800  to 
18G9,  but  with  the  other  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches  our  Church  has  never  had  any  formal 
legal  connection  (ezccpt  in  a  limited  degree 
with  the  Indian  Church).  They  are  all  free 
autonomous  churches;  and  in  Scotland  the 
Protestant  Episcopalians  are  a  dissenting 
body. 

They  have,  therefore,  none  of  the  Privileges 
and  disabilities  of  established  churches. 
Their  bishops  are  not  "lords,"  and  their 
ministers  have  no  precedence  over  those  of 
other  churches.  However,  by  virtue  of  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  (particularly  the  Colonial 
Clergy  Act,  1874.  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  77,  and  the 
27  &  28  Vict.  c.  94),  clergymen  ordained  in 


*  **  There  was  an  officious  parade  of  humility 
in  seleoting  these  lower  beings  as  intercessors, 
rather  than  appealing  directly  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace."  (From  Bishop  Lightfoot's  comment  on 
the  passage.) 


Episcopal  chorohes  (other  than  those  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland)  are  allowed  to  officiate  in 
Church  of  England  churches  in  England  and 
Wales  nnder  certain  conditions.  There  are 
no  restrictiona  upon  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  Pan-Anglican  Conferences  of 
bishope  are  now  held  every  ten  years.  See 
Whitehead's  Chureh  Laiw, 

These  Churches  are  more  fuUy  deaoribed 
nnder  separate  headings.  See  Ibeland, 
Chuboh  op,  &c.  [B.  W.] 

[It  may  be  well  to  note  that  by  seyeral 
Acts  of  Parliament,  such  as  22  George  II.  c. 
80,   passed   in    1749,  and    by  divers   earlier 
'*  Orders  in  Council,"  the  Moravians  are  recog- 
nised  as  *'an  ancient  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,"  and   moreover,   that   the    National 
Lutheran  Churches  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark,  and  Finland  are  Episcopalian  and  not 
Presbyterian.— C.  H.  H.  W.] 
ANNATES.~The  claim  of  the  Pope  to  the  first 
fruits  {i,e.  one  year's  income)  of  all  beneficea 
throughout  Western  Christendom  was  partly 
based  on  his  feudal  rights  as  the  over-Iord 
of  the  clergy,  partly  as  fumishing  a  source 
of  revenue  to  aid  the  Crusades.     Their  pay- 
mentwas   imited  and  restricted  by  the  Eng- 
lish  Parliament  from  time  to  time,  as  by  the 
Statute  of  Carlisle,  1307,  and  the  6.  Hen.  IV. 
a  1.  in  1404.     Owing  to  this  resistance,  an- 
nates  in  England  could  not  be  collected  from 
the  benefices  of  the  inferior  clergy  (see  Pla^ 
tina,  in  vUd  Bonifaeii  IX.) ;  but  the  exactiona 
from  the  English  bishops  were  loudly  com- 
plained  of.    Henry  VIII.  utilised  this  discon- 
tent  by  getting  passed  a  remarkable  Statute, 
reducing  the  Pope's  claim  to  five  per  cent. 
of  its  original  amount,  but  enabling  the  king 
either  to  postpone  the  execution  of  the  Act, 
to  Vary  its  terms,  or  even  to  suppress  it  alto- 
gether.     Great  secrecy  was  observed  in  order 
to  give  to  Henry 's  **  orators  "  at  Rome  a  free 
band  in  working  upon  the  fears  and  hopes 
of  the  Roman  Court.    "This  hope,  however, 
or  despair,"  said  the  king,  "ye  shall  so  in- 
crease  according  to  the  reason  of  the  moment, 
that  it  may  be  free  to  us  to  pronounce  f reely 
whenever  the  time  comes."     The  king  also 
suggested  that  other  nations  would  probably 
foUow    his    ezample    if    the    Pope    and    his 
ad  visers  should  '*oppose  us  in  their  ingrati- 
tude,  so  that  we  publish  to  the  world  what 
is  now  hid."     This  letter  is  printed  in  the 
Church  IrUdligeneer,  xii.   172,   and   it  is    re- 
markable that    both  in    that    letter  and    in 
Ghinucci's   reply  the    pressure  was    said    to 
come  entirely  from  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
and  that  Conyocation  was  not  even  referred 
to.    The  bribe,  however,  was  ultimately  de- 
clined  by  the  Pontiff,  who  refused  to  grant 
the  divorce,   and  thus    annates   were  finallj 
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abolished  mb  payments  to  Rome,  Jolj  9,  1533. 
In  a  State  paper  still  extant  the  firat  rongh 
draft  of  thia  propotal,  though  nnsigned  and  nn- 
finiahed,  is  of  g^reat  interest  becaase  it  oontains 
the  first  hint  of  "  withdrawal  of  the  obedience 
from  the  See  of  Borne."  This  draft  was  pre- 
somably  drawn  np  by  Cromwell,  or  some  other 
of  tbe  king*8  adviaers,  and  it  speaks  of  an  Act 
**  of  (JUf  his  Grace's  High  Court  of  Parliament." 
Mr.  Gairdner  accordinglj  catalogues  it  in  his 
Calendar  of  State  Papen,  as  a  petition  ema- 
nating  from  Parliament,  which  was  then  the 
cnstomary  form  of  bills  in  Parliament.  In 
the  Ootton  ColUction  tbe  MS.  is  headed  simply 
"Capita  Rebum"  (heads  of  things).  ün- 
fortnnately,  Strype,  who  first  publisbed  the 
paper,  took  into  his  head  that  it  might  haTe 
originated  in  Convocation,  and  boldly  inserted 
a  heading  to  that  effect.  He  has  been  fol- 
lowed  by  a  whole  host  of  copyists.  J.  H. 
Blnnt  (wbüe  professiDg  to  copy  from  the 
original)  reproduces  every  one  of  Strype's 
nnmeroue  mistakes  and  adds  some  of  his 
own.  Canon  Dizon  (^i«^  ii.  114)  alters  the 
words  "by  act  of  thii  his  high  court"  by 
leaTing  ont  the  word  "this.*'  The  nnaltered 
docnment  is  given  in  fall  in  the  same  nnmber 
of  the  Chureh  IrUdligencer  as  above  cited,  and 
it  will  be  Seen  that  Strype's  gnesses,  two 
hnndred  years  after  date,  are  shown  to  be 
simply  "impossible."  The  Chureh  legislation 
of  ''the  great  Reforming  Parliament"  of  Henry 
sprang  for  tbe  most  part  from  the  king  and 
bia  political  advisers.  Nor  was  this  question 
of  annates  any  ezception.  A  comparison  of 
dates  sbows  that  the  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Lords  during  the  third  week  of  February 
1532,  for  Cbapuys  wrote  to  the  emperor  on 
February  28:  "Since  writing  last  (February 
14)  the  king  has  proposed  to  Parliament  to 
reduce  the  annates  paid  to  the  Pope."  Up 
to  that  time  no  bill  directed  against  the  Pope 
had  been  brought  forward,  yet  on  February  24 
Archbishop  Warham  (though  111  at  home) 
lodged  his  formal  written  protest  against  any 
Statute  "tn  derogatton  of  the  Supveme  Pontiff, 
or  of  the  See  ÄpoUolic**  (Bumet,  III.  ii.  48). 
This  collation  of  dates  suggests  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  because  the  remaining 
anti-Pai«]  legislation  was  not  brougkt  in  untä 
afier  the  passing  of  the  Annates  Bill,  and 
after  the  subsequent  adjournment  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  in  spite  of  this  protest  from 
tbe  primate  that  the  bill  passed  on  March  19, 
and  Chapuys,  in  reporting  wbat  had  hap- 
pened,  added,  *^  The  prelatet  wovldnot  conte^iL 
The  king  sent  to  teil  the  Nuncio  that  these 
measores  were  not  taken  by  his  consent,  but 
were  mored  by  the  Commoners "  {OayangoM* 
Letten,  <f«.,  from  Simaneat,  vol.  iy.  p.  390). 
The  bill  paased  on  March  20,  and  M.  de  la 


Pomeroy  wrote  on  March  23,  1632,  to  Car- 
dinal Tonmon,  "The  olergy  in  Convocation 
haTe  oonsented  to  nothing,  nor  will  they, 
tili  they  know  the  pleasure  of  their  master 
the  Holy  Fat  her ;  but  the  other  estates  being 
agreed,  the  refnsal  of  the  clergy  is  treated  as 
of  no  consequence  "  (Froude,  i.  354,  Gairdner's 
Stau  Papera,  H.  8.  v.  71). 

Such  was  the  bistory  of  the  23  Ken.  YIII.  c.  20. 
Apart  from  their  Papal  leanings,  the  clergy 
had  good  reason  to  dread  Henry's  protection, 
for  he  obtained  from  Parliament  shortly  after  a 
grant  of  these  same  first  fruits  (by  26  Hen.  YIII. 
o.  8,  1634),  not  only  from  the  bishoprics,  but 
from  every  benefice  in  the  kingdom,  adding 
also  a  yearly  tenth  from  each  benefice.  After 
being  restored  to  the  Chureh  by  Mary,  these 
first  fruits  and  tenths  were  resumed  by  the 
Crown  under  Elizabeth  (1  Eliz.  c  4),  and 
were  finally  handed  over  by  Queen  Anne  in 
1703  to  the  fund  for  augmcnting  poor  livings, 
which  is  still  known  as  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 

[J.  T.  T.] 

AKNE,  or  ANNA.— The  name  given  to  the 
mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  Apocryphal 
Protevanffdium  of  James  and  in  the  Gospel  of 
the  Pieudo- Matthew.  Her  busband  is,  in  the first- 
named  Apocryphon,  called  Joachim,  in  the 
other  Cleophas. 

ANNTJNOIATION.— By  this  term  is  meant 
the  announcing  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  tbe 
Angel  Gabriel  that  sbe  was  to  be  the  Mother 
of  our  Lord.  On  wbat  day  this  occurred  Holy 
Scripture  does  not  inform  us,  but  the  date 
of  Cbristmas  having  been  already  decided 
upon,  the  day  for  the  Annunciation  was  ap- 
pointed  probably  about  the  seventh  Century. 
This  same  day  had  been  dedicated  among  the 
ancient  heatben  to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  and  this  may  have  been  one  of  many 
cases  of  the  adaptation  of  pagan  festivals  to^ 
Christian  use. 

Some  have  Claim ed  the  authority  of  Atha- 
nasiusor  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgusfor  anearlier 
origin  ;  but  Bingham  considers  the  passage  in 
their  writings  as  doubtful.  It  was  only  in  the 
seventh  Century  that  sermons  began  to  be 
delivered  on  tbe  occasion.  See  Bingham's  An- 
tiquitiety  Book  xz.  4. 

Wheatley,  On  the  Prayer  Book^  observes  that : 
**  Whereas  some  Churches  keep  four  holy-days 
in  memory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  viz.,  tbe 
Nativity,  the  Annunciation,  the  Purification, 
and  the  Assumption,  the  Chureh  of  England 
has  only  two :  the  Purification  and  the  Annun- 
ciation— which,  though  they  may  have  some 
relation  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  do  yet  more 
peculiarly  belong  to  our  Saviour.  The  Annun- 
ciation bath  a  peculiar  respect  to  His  incama- 
tion  ;  the  Purification  is  principally  observed 
in  memory  of  His  presentation  in  the  Temple." 
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ANOINTING.— See  Extbbmb  Ungtion. 

ANTEPEKDIUM.— The  frontal  which  bangs 
before  the  commonion  table.  In  BitoaliBtic 
ohurches  it  is  of  olotb,  in  different  coloan 
adapted  to  the  Ohristian  seasons.  These  coloars 
are  generally  fiye:  white,  red,  violet,  green, 
and  black.  Bat  according  to  cid  English  ase, 
Olive,  brown,  grej,  and  yellow  were  also  em- 
ployed.    See  Coloubs. 

ANTHEM. — A  hjmn  originallj  sang  antiphon- 
allj  or  in  altemate  parts.  The  word  "  anthem  '* 
indeed  appears  to  beacorraption  of  "antiphon/' 
The  term  was  formerlj  applied  to  certain  de- 
tached  verses  appended  to  the  Psalms  and 
Canticles.  In  the  Eastem  Charch  an  anthem 
is  an  allelnia  psalm  sang  after  the  psalms  of 
the  daj.  In  the  modern  sense  "  the  anthem  " 
(See  rabric  before  the  "Yenite")  is,  in  the 
Charch  of  England,  a  passage  of  Scriptare  or  a 
collect  set  to  masic  for  use  after  the  third 
collect  in  the  Orders  for  Moming  and  Evening 
Prajer.  Anthems  are  said  to  have  been  first 
introdaced  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  sapply 
the  loss  of  the  hjmns,  which  Cranmer  wisbed 
to  have  translated  for  the  ref ormed  Services  bat 
coald  not  obtain.  The  present  rabric  aboat 
them  was  added  at  the  last  Revision  in  1661. 

ANTIOHKIST.— The  name  Antichrist  occars 
onlj  in  two  Epistles  of  St.  John.  It  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  whole  ränge  of  Biblical 
literature — ^not  even  were  we  to  inclade  in  that 
designation  the  Apocrypbal  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament  There  are  no  doabt  passages 
of  the  Scriptures  which  have  been  popalarly 
sapposed  to  ref  er  to  something  of  similar  Im- 
port. Bat  popalar  ezpositions  are  seldom 
accarate,  and  this  is  no  ezception.  It  is 
necessary  to  carefuUy  observe  the  sense  in 
which  St.  John  ases  the  name. 

The  word  occars  five  times  in  bis  writings. 
The  first  two  instances  occur  in  1  John  ü  18. 
The  Revised  Version  is  here  the  more  accarate  : 
*'  Little  children,  it  is  the  last  hoar :  and  as 
ye  heard  that  antichrist  cometh,  even  now 
there  have  arisen  many  antichrists :  whereby 
we  know  that  it  is  the  last  hoor.  They  went 
oat  from  as,  bat  they  are  not  of  us ;  for  if 
they  had  been  of  as,  they  woald  have  con- 
tinaed  with  as :  bat  they  went  oat  that  they 
might  be  made  manifest  how  that  they  all  are 
not  of  as." 

This  passage  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
'*  antichrist "  is  foand  in  the  singpalar  namber, 
withoat  the  article — that  is,  "antichrist"  in 
place  of  "the  antichrist."  Bat  several  im- 
portant  Greek  MSS.  actaally  sapply  the  article. 
The  word  occurs  again  three  verses  further 
on  in  the  same  epistle :  "  I  have  not  written 
unto  you  becaase  ye  know  not  the  truth,  bat 
becaiise  ye  know  it,  and  becaase  no  lie  is 
of  the  tnith.     Who  is  the  liar,  bat  he  that 


denieth  that  Jesas  is  the  Ohrist  T  This  is  the 
antichrist,  even  he  that  denieth  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the 
same  hath  not  the  Father :  he  that  conf esseth 
the  Son  hath  the  Father  also"  (1  John  iL  22). 

The  fonrth  instance  is  1  John  iv.  1,  2,  3: 
"Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  bat  prove 
(test)  the  spirits,  whether  they  are  of  God: 
becaase  many  false  prophets  are  gone  oat  into 
the  World.  Hereby  know  we  the  Spirit  of 
God :  every  spirit  which  confesseth  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God:  and 
every  spirit  which  confesseth  not  Jesos  is  not 
of  God  :  and  this  is  the  tpirü  of  the  antichrist» 
whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  cometh;  and 
now  it  is  in  the  world  already." 

The  fifth  and  last  case  is  2  John  vii. :  "  For 
many  deceivers  are  gone  forth  into  the  world, 
even  they  that  confess  not  that  Jesas  Christ 
cometh  in  the  flesh.  This  is  the  deceiver  and 
the  antichrist."  The  last  passage  conclasively 
proves  that  St.  Johu  did  not  employ  the  term 
<*  the  antichrist "  to  indicate  a  single  individual 
person,  bat  as  a  coUective  designation  of  the 
false  teachers  who  in  the  name  of  Christ  taught 
doctrines  contrary  to  the  truths  of  Christ  and 
His  Gospel.  In  the  Psalms  ''the  wise  man," 
'Hhe  perfect  man,"  "the  righteous  "  and  "the 
godly  man  "  are  freqaently  contrasted  with  the 
fool,  the  wicked  man,  the  ungodly,  and  the 
transgressor.  St.  John  states  that  the  man 
who — instead  of  believing  the  testimony  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  setting  his  seal  to  the 
acknowledgment  that  God  is  true  (John  üi. 
33,  RV.) — denies  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  or 
Messiah  predicted  by  the  Prophets,  places  him- 
seif  in  the  ranks  of  those  that  fight  against 
God,  as  "the  liar,"  or  "the  Antichrist." 

In  other  places  of  the  New  Testament 
mention  is  made  of  "  the  spirit  of  the  world " 
(Cor.  ii.  12),  the  spirit  of  cowardice  (2  Tim.  i 
7),  and  the  spirit  of  error  (1  John  iv.  6).  Simi- 
larly  St.  John  speaks  of  the  "spint  of  the 
antichrist" — of  which  the  prophets  had  pre- 
dicted before  that  it  was  to  come,  and  which 
the  Apostle  was  inspired  then  to  announce  was 
"in  the  world  already."  For  St.  John  was 
constrained  to  testify  that  *'  even  now "  in 
Messianic  days,  there  have  arisen  "  many  anti- 
christs :  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last 
time." 

The  faot,  however,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  St.  John  in  speaking  of  "  the  antichrist" 
refers  to  earlier  prophecies.  While  the  antici- 
pations  of  the  Prophets  of  Israel  conoeming 
the  Messianic  age  were  generally  of  a  bright 
character,  there  were  not  a  few  indications 
given  by  some  of  them  that  there  woald  be 
mach  darkness  intermingled  with  the  light 
that  shoald  then  eradiate  the  world. 

The  prophet  who  spake  most  olearlj  of  the 
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dajB  of  Messiah  as  dajs  of  storm  and  confliot 
was  Daniel.  In  his  exposition  of  Nebochad- 
nesxar's  dream  the  fonr  empires  are'depicted 
which  were  to  last  nntil  the  times  of  the 
restitntion  of  all  things.  In  that  remarkable 
pictnre  the  Kingdom  of  Messiah  was  repre- 
■ented  as  a  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
qnany  withoat  human  interposition.  In  the 
dajs  of  the  fourth  kingdom  that  stone  was  to 
smite  the  metallic  Image  npon  its  feet  of  iron 
aod  claj,  break  it  into  pieces  and  beoome  a 
moantaiUy  whioh  wonld  fill  the  whole  earth. 
No  indlcation,  however,  is  given  in  Danielas 
prophecj  of  anj  long  stniggle  between  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  and  the  kingdom  of  light. 
Had  his  prophecies  stood  alone  one  might 
snppose  that  there  woald  be  one  tremendous 
colÜsion  and  the  power  of  evil  would  be  broken 
and  cmshed  f  or  evor. 

In  8  later  Tision  new  details  are  given  (Dan. 
vii.).  The  same  fonr  kingdoms  are  represented 
onder  the  fignre  of  fonr  wild  beasts  which 
came  np,  one  aftor  the  other,  from  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Those  fonr  world- 
powers  are  noticed  becanse  they  were  sever- 
allj  bronght  into  contact  with  the  ancient 
people  of  Jehovah,  and  trode  it  ander  foot 
"npon  the  monntains  of  Israel." 

Bj  God's  sovereign  decisions  one  after  the 
other  of  those  world-powers  were  oast  down. 
The  dominion  of  the  three  first  wild  beasts 
was  taken  awaj  on  acooont  of  their  abnse  of 
power.  Their  Uvea,  or  their  ezistences,  how- 
ever,  as  sabjugated  nations,  were  prolonged  for 
a  season  and  a  time  (Dan.  vii.  12).  Zecbariah 
throws  light  upon  the  Statement  of  Daniel. 
Tbe  former  saw  in  vision  fonr  borns  belong- 
ing  to  some  wild  animals  scattering  Judah, 
Israel,  and  Jerusalem.  And  while  he  contem- 
l^ated  the  min  the  homs  were  causing,  he 
saw  four  **smiths"  (R.V.)  raised  np  by  God  to 
check  the  ravages  of  those  wild  animalfi.  The 
smiths  out  off  the  homs  of  the  animals,  and 
thus  rendered  tbem  powerless  for  evil,  though 
their  lires  were  still  preserred. 

When  Daniel  in  vision  beheld  the  fourth 
wild  beast  ooming  up  from  the  westem  sea, 
abont  in  tum  to  eztend  his  dominion  over  the 
lands  of  the  rising  san,  he  saw  "  one  like  unto 
a  Bon  of  man,"  that  is,  one  in  human  form, 
Coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  who  as  he 
came  before  the  throne  set  in  heaven,  upon 
whicb  the  Ancient  of  Days  was  sitting,  was 
brooght  near  amid  acclamations  and  rejoicing^. 
To  him  was  accorded  power  and  dominion 
over  all,  althongh  for  a  while  he  was  to 
"rule  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies."  In  Ps.  ex. 
where  the  phrase  just  qaoted  occurs,  Messiah 
is  represented  tmder  two  distinot  characters  : 
(1)  as  the  priest-king  like  Melchizedek  sitting 
on  tbe  throne  at  the  right  band  of  Jehovah, 


and  (2)  as  the  ohampion  warrior  toiling  in  the 
oonflict  below,  and  refreshing  himself,  like 
Samson  of  old  when  wearied  in  battle,  by 
drinking  of  the  brook  in  the  way.  The  picture 
presented  in  Dan.  vii.  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  in  Rev.  zu,  where  also  under  two  aspects 
Messiah  is  pictured,  first  as  a  cbild  just  bom» 
and  saved  from  the  great  red  dragon ;  then, 
under  another  character,  as  Michael  the  warrior- 
prince,  putting  to  flight  the  great  dragon  and 
his  army.  In  the  vision  of  Daniel  Messiah  is 
not  represented  as  personally  engaged  in  the 
battle.  The  enemy  of  the  Lord*s  Christ  was, 
however,  there  seen  making  war  with  the 
saints  and  overooming  them,  until  the  Ancient 
of  Days  came,  and  the  time  arrived  that  the 
saints  possessed  the  kingdom. 

We  cannot  here  discuss  tbe  Interpretation  of 
that  prophecy  of  Daniel.  All  we  want  to  call 
attention  to  is  that  the  saints  are  represented 
in  it  as  engaged  in  a  bitter  stmggle  during  tbe 
Messianic  age.  In  all  ages  the  Lord's  people 
have  been,  and  are  to  be,  "a  poor  and  afflicted 
people."  Hence  with  true  spiritual  Intuition 
St.  John  perceived  that  Daniel's  prophecy  was 
being  fulfilled  before  his  very  eyes.  He  ac- 
cordingly  designated  the  false  teachers  who 
then  manifested  themselves as  "tbe  Antichrist." 
Those  false  apostles  were  the  vang^ard  of  the 
vast  army  of  deceivers,  liars,  and  Antichrists, 
who  by  force  or  fraud,  even  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Second  Advent,  are  to  be  persistent 
in  efforts  *'  to  withstand  the  truth ;  men  cor- 
rupted  in  mind,  reprobate  concerning  the 
faith  "  (2  Tim.  iii.  8). 

We  can  only  glance  at  the  particular  form 
et  error  to  which  the  Apostle  John  specially 
alludes.  The  Ghurch  of  Christ  had  to  contend 
in  that  day  on  tbe  one  band,  against  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Judaisers  to  place  the  Gentiles 
under  the  bondage  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and 
against  the  encroachments  of  Greek  philosopby. 
Tbe  Greeks  were  not  altogether  unwilling  to 
accept  new  light,  and  were  somewhat  disposed 
to  weloome  Christ  as  a  teacher,  and  Christianity 
as  a  new  power  in  the  world.  Tbey  were  ready 
to  admit  that  God  might  appear  among  men  in 
the  likeness  of  man.  Bat  that  the  Word  should 
"  become  flesh  "  (John  i.  14),  and  "  being  f ound 
in  fashion  as  a  man,  humble  himself"  (Phil 
ii.  8),  even  to  "the  death  of  the  cross"  was 
opposed  to  all  their  ideas.  Hence  some  of 
them  maintained  that  on  the  cross  of  Calvary 
some  person  was  substituted  in  place  of  Christ. 
Others  regarded  the  crucifizion  as  a  mere 
illasion  ;  and  some  imagined  that  the  Divinity 
which  dwelt  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was  with- 
drawn  from  Him  on  the  cross.  Greek  philo- 
sopby oould  not  conceive  it  possible  that  one 
who  was  both  God  and  man  oould  die ;  and 
hence  men  trained  up  in  that  philosopby  denied 
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that  Jesas  ChriBt  had  come  in  the  flesh.  All 
such  teaching  was  contrary  to  '*  the  tmth  aa  it 
is  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  apostle  John  in  the 
opening  of  both  his  Gospel  and  First  Bpiatle 
emphatically  proclaimed  the  Divinity  of  the 
Redeemer.  With  equal  emphasis  he  asserted 
the  reality  of  Ghrist's  incarnation,  f  or  the  union 
of  the  Divine  and  human  in  one  Person  is  a 
fundamental  dootrine  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Church  had,  however,  to  fight  for 
centuries  a  hard  battle  on  the  question  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  becanse  men  were  nnwilling 
to  accept  Christianity  as  taugbt  by  those  who 
"from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word."  Their  minds  were  pre- 
occupied  with  the  ideas  which  they  had  learned 
nnder  other  masters  (2  Cor.  iv.  4,  RV.). 
The  Greek,  by  conclusions  drawn  by  ''the 
wisdom  of  the  world/'  was  led  to  transform 
"the  Christ  of  the  Gospels"  into  a  being  in 
harmony  with  his  philosophy. 

As  men  were  led  to  reject  the  Christ  of  the 
Prophets  and  of  the  Gospels  and  to  invent  a 
Messiah  of  their  own  devising,  so  it  was  with 
regard  to  Antichrist.  They  first  conveniently 
ignored  the  fact  that  St.  John  had  applied  the 
term  "  the  Antichrist "  to  the  false  teachers  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  although  early 
Fathers  like  Cyprian,  &c.,  often  employed  the 
term  as  applicable  to  all  opponents  of  the 
Gospel.  "The  spirit  of  truth"  given  to  the 
people  of  God  was  to  *' guido  them  into  all 
truth  "  (John  zvi.  13),  and  they  had  an  anoint- 
ing  from  the  Holy  One  whereby  they  might 
know  all  things  (1  John  iL  27)  concerning  truth 
and  godliness.  But  there  was  also  another 
spirit,  the  '*  spirit  of  error"  ready  to  lead  aside 
the  unwary,  If  Christ  was  with  His  people, 
Antichrist  was  with  them  also. 

Fantastic  notions,  introdnced  by  good  men, 
concerning  an  imaginary  Antichrist  by  degrees 
became  populär.  The  Antichrist  was  incor- 
rectly  identified  with  St.  Paul's  "man  of  sin" 
(2  Thess.  ü.  1-8).  "The  Antichrist"  spoken 
of  by  St.  John  was  a  collective  term  for  the 
false  teachers  of  that  apostle's  time,  and  the 
name  was  applicable  to  false  teachers  of  a 
later  age.    See  Man  of  Sin. 

Early  Christian  writers  preserved  for  a  con- 
siderable  time  the  correct  sense  of  St.  Paul's 
prophecy,  and  interpreted  it  of  an  apostasy  in 
the  yisible  Church.  Tertullian  (who  died  A.D. 
220)  says:  "We  (Christians)  are  temples  of 
God,  and  altars  and  lights,  and  sacred  vessels  " 
{De  Corona,  cap.  9.)  Hilary  of  Poictiers  (who 
died  A.D.  3G6)  protests  against  the  false  Inter- 
pretation which  was  then  Coming  in,  and  says : 
"Becauee  of  that  Antichrist  ye  do  wrong  to 
attach  importance  to  the  walls  of  temples,  or 
to  regard  a  building  as  the  Church  of  God. 
Is  then  (he  asks)  it  doubtful  that  Antichrist 


may  not  establish  his  throne  there  t"  Theo- 
doret  (who  died  A.D.  457)  says :  "  The  Apostle 
calls  the  Churches  the  temple  of  God  in  which 
endeavouring  to  show  himself  as  God  he  (the 
man  of  sin)  shall  seize  the  pre-eminenoe." 

We  cannot  here  discuss  St.  Paul's  prediction. 
We  may  safely,  however,  draw  the  foUowing 
conclusions:  (1)  St.  Paul's  "Man  of  Sin"  ia 
not  to  be  identified  with  St.  John's  Antichriat ; 
and  (2)  that  St.  Paul  like  St.  John  speaks  of 
an  apostasy  within  the  professing  Chnioh  of 
Christ. 

"The  Antichrist"  was  thus  deteoted  by  St. 
John  within  the  Church  of  his  day ;  while  the 
"  man  of  sin  "  was  not  to  usurp  authority  orer 
the  Church  until  the  Roman  Bmpire  was  broken 
up  into  separate  kingdoms. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  men  in  all  ages 
have  likened  their  enemies  to  wild  and  rayenoua 
animals.  Such  comparisons  may,  perhape,  be 
traced  back  to  the  days  when  men  had  every- 
where  to  contend  in  deadly  contest  with  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  earth.  In  the  Cid  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  those  comparisons  abonnd; 
nor  are  they  wholly  absent  from  the  New 
Testament  writings,  in  which  Satan  is  compared 
to  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour ; 
and  Christ  is  described  as  the  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah. 

Victories  over  hostile  nations  were  often  re- 
presented  by  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians  under  the  figures  of  such  symbolioal 
contests.  The  idea  can  be  traced  in  the  earliest 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  it  is  common  in  the 
bock  of  Daniel.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
Daniel's  writings  should  ezhibit  traces  of  the 
allegorical  pictures  sculptured  in  stone  in  the 
palaces  and  temples  of  the  great  city  of 
Babylon. 

The  Student  of  folk-lore  and  the  investigator 
of  comparative  religion  may  be  justified  in 
tracing  the  Babylonian  dragon-myth  back  to 
the  early  times  of  mankind,  and  of  thehr 
struggles  with  huge  monsters.  Those  struggles, 
handed  down  by  tradition  and  magnified  by 
frequent  recital,  may  after  centuries  have 
formed  the  basis  for  allegories.  But  that 
possibility  does  not  justify  the  attempt  now 
being  made  to  dissolve  into  mythical  legends 
prophecies  constructed  on  ideas  drawn  from 
such  common  events  of  human  history.  In  John 
Bunyan's  allegories  ordinary  incidents,  as  fall- 
ing  into  a  quagmire,  being  attacked  by  a  dog, 
robbed  on  a  highway,  eating  of  f  orbidden  apples, 
ascending  a  steep  mountain,  falling  asleep  in  an 
arbour,  are  related  alike  side  by  side  with  super- 
natural events  such  as  combats  with  ApoUyon, 
fights  with  giants,  and  battles  with  a  seven- 
headed  monster.  Bunyan's  pictures  are  not  to 
be  traced  back  and  explained  as  legends  of  oon« 
tests  in  pre-historic  ages,  but,  as  is  well  known. 
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represent  spiritaal   experiences  and   spiritoal 

We  onght  then  to  be  on  oor  gaard  against 
perznittii^  the  modern  sceptic  who  enters  npon 
the  pttth.of  Biblical  exposition  to  nnite  pas- 
sages  which,  when  honesüy  interpreted,  are 
not  to  be  onited;  or,  by  what  he  chooses  to 
term  a  "  felicitoas  combination/'  resolving  into 
faJblie  the  prophecies  of  Scriptare. 

An  able  German  Professor  well  obsenres: 
**  The  temptation  to  yield  to  fancj  flights  is  all 
bat  irresistible."    His  own  work  is,  however,  a 
striking  ezample  of  the  tmth  of  the  sajing.^ 
He  endeavoars  to  show  that  the  prophecies 
conceming  Antichrist  are  simply  "a  legend/' 
"  a  chapter  in  Christian  and  Jewish  folk-lore/' 
an  "  anthropomorphio  transformation  of  the 
Babjlonian  dragon-myth,"  which  is  "  donbtless 
one  of  the  earliest  known  to  primitive  man." 
The  anthor  constructs  his  imaginarj  "  legend  " 
tfj    weaving   together   passages  which   have 
no  conneotion  with  one  another.    From  the 
Fatnrists  he  borrows  the  misinterpretation  that 
8t.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Thessalonians,  was 
thinking  of  the  onbelieying  Jews  and  of  Anti- 
christ as  seated  in  their  material  temple.    He 
afiSrms  that  of  this  **  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
donbt "  (p.  133),  and  that  oor  Lord's  words  in 
John  y.  43  refer  to  Antichrist.     Both  State- 
ments we   regard   as   fanciful.    With    equal 
dogmatism  he  erroneoasly  identifies  the  Anti- 
christ with  the  "abomination  of  desolation," 
which  oor  Lord  refers  to  in  the  prophecy  on 
the  Monnt  of  Olives.    The  Babylonians  in  their 
Story  repr&«ented  the  dragon  as  warring  against 
the  gods.    The  writer  therefore  argues  that  St. 
John  in  Rev.  xii.  repeats  that  legend.    In  St. 
Liike*8  Gospel  we  read  that  when  the  seventy 
disciples  told  their  Lord  the  snccess  which 
they   had  experienced  in  their  mission,  the 
Master  exclaimed,  *'  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning 
fall  from  heaven "  (Lake  z.  18).  Those  words 
of  Carist  are  similarly  ezplained  to  refer  back  to 
the  old  legend.    The  grotesqae  fancies  of  some 
of  the  Fathers  that  the  tyrant  Nero  woald  be 
raised  from  the  dead  to  war  a  second  time 
against  the  saints  of  God,  that  Satan  woald 
become  incamate  in  the  person  of  a  man,  are 
all  addaced  as  interesting  fragments  of  the 
same  story. 

The  misinterpretations  of  passages  in  Daniel 
in  Professor  Boasset's  work  are  as  namerons  as 
*'  the  poisonoas  flies,"  which  according  to  the 

>  TTie  ÄfUichritt  Legend.  A  Chapier  in  ChrUtian 
and  Jewitk  Folk-lore,  Englished  from  the  German 
of  W.  Boasset,  with  a  prologne  on  the  Babylonian 
dragon-myth,  by  A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.,  late  Vice- 
President  Anthropological  Institute,  author  of 
EthnUogy,  &c.  London:  Hatchinson  &  Co.,  34 
Paternoster  Row ;  1896. 


wise  man  make  the  oil  of  the  perfamer  to 
stink  and  ferment  (EccL  z.  1).  His  cari- 
catnres  of  the  book  of  the  Revelation  are 
painful  reading.  The  solemn  parables  and 
discoarses  of  Christ  in  Matt.  zzv.  15  ff.,  are, 
withoat  a  scintilla  of  evidence,  sapposed  to  be 
fragments  of  some  lost  Apocalypse  of  the  Anti- 
christ (p.  214).  If  the  Master's  words  are 
thas  misrepresented,  it  is  not  stränge  that  the 
Apostles'  writings  are  sabjected  to  similar  treat- 
ment.  [C.  H.  H.  W.] 

ANTIMENSIUM.— A  Grecised  Latin  word 
meaning  a  pro-tabU  er  pro-altar.  The  upper 
cloth  placed  apon  the  Holy  Table  in  the  Greek 
Charch,  specially  consecrated  by  the  bishop. 
In  this  cloth  a  relic  is  generally  inserted  in 
Order  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  Christians 
were  wont  in  early  days  to  hold  Divine  Service 
at  the  graves  of  the  martyrs. 

ANTIPHON. — A  hymn  or  song  one  part  of 
which  is  a  response  to  another.  Antipbonal 
singing  is  alternate  singing,  i.e,  first  by  the 
Toices  of  one  side  of  the  choir  and  then  by 
those  of  the  other.  It  is  of  very  great  anti- 
qaity,  since  Pliny,  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  de- 
scribes  the  early  Christians  as  singing  a  hymn 
by  parts  or  in  tarns  to  Christ  as  God.  An 
antiphon  is  a  verse  generally  of  Holy  Scriptare, 
which  was  sang  in  the  Middle  Ages  before 
and  after  the  Psalms  and  Canticles,  and,  like 
the  Invitatory,  gave  the  keynote  to  the  Psalm. 
See  Wheatley,  On  the  Frayer  Book,  p.  158.  See 
Anthem. 

APOCBYFHA  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. — The  designation  Apocrypha  {con- 
eecUed,  or  hidden)  is  the  title  ander  which 
"the  other  books"  mentioned  in  Article  VI. 
of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Charch  of 
England  are  generally  known.  It  is  often 
forgotten  that  three  of  those  books,  namely, 
the  "Prayer  of  Manasseh'*  (Manasses),  with 
**  Third"  and  '*  Pourth"  Esdras.  were  not  re- 
garded  as  canonical  by  the  Coancil  of  Trent, 
although  they  were  appended  to  the  Latin 
Vulgate  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  lost, 
which  was  considered  andesirable,  becaase 
they  are  often  cited  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers.  Those  three  books  are,  therefore, 
not  incladed  in  the  Boman  Catholic  accredited 
English  Translation  of  the  Bible,  popalarly 
termed  the  Donay  Version. 

Several  books  in  the  list  given  in  Article 
VI.  are  not  foand  ander  the  same  titles  in  the 
Greek  (LXX.).  Valgate,  or  Douay  Versions. 
For  (1)  'UJie  Pest  of  the  Book  of  t'sther"  con- 
sists  of  portions  which  in  those  Versions  are 
appended  to  different  chapters.  These  por- 
tions, disconnected  enough  in  their  original 
shape,  are  still  further  damaged  in  the  Eng- 
lish Apocrypha  by  being  severed  from  their 
connection  and  placed  together.     Those  ad- 
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ditions  are,  indeed,  later  than  the  canonical 
Bsther,  and  are  marked  bj  a  highly  religious 
tone.  (2)  The  three  small  books  in  the  English 
Apocrypha,  severally  designated  as  the  Song 
of  the  Three  Chüdren,  the  Story  of  Sutaunna^ 
and  Of  Bd  tmd  the  Dragwit  are  similarly 
addltions  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Douaj  Versions  are  to  be 
found  in  variöas  parte  of  tbat  book. 

Foliowiiig  the  order  of  these  books  g^ven 
in  Article  VI.  we  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  them.  Not  one  of  them  belongs  to  an  age 
higher  than  B.c.  160.  Not  one  of  them  was 
ever  included  in  the  threefold  division  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptares  referred  to  by  oor  Lord  in 
Luke  zziv.  44.  They  are  never  qnoted  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  were  never  recognised 
by  the  Jews  as  inspired  books.  Moat  of 
them  were  inclnded  in  the  old  Greek  Septua- 
gint  Version.  They  were  generally  derived 
from  Egypt,  in  which  coontry  the  Jews  were 
not  so  strict  as  those  living  in  Palestine.  The 
Egyptian  Jews  had  a  Temple  of  their  own, 
in  which  sacrifices  were  offered  contrarv  to 
the  Law  of  Moses,  and  which  was  served  by  a 
rival  High  Priest  and  priesthood.  When  the 
Christian  Church  lost  contact  with  the  Jews, 
the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  became  rare,  and 
hence  many  of  the  Fathers  believed  that  all 
the  books  inclnded  in  the  Greek  Septnagint 
Version  belonged  to  the  Sacred  Scriptares. 
Oor  Reformers,  however,  soon  retamed  to  the 
faith  of  the  Primitive  Church,  and  refased  to 
acknowledge  any  Old  Testament  books  not 
recognised  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

"  Third  "  Etdrat  (called  "  First "  in  the  LXX. 
and  Syriac  and  by  A.V.,  bat  called  "  Third  "  in 
the  Valgate)  is  probably  a  production  of  the 
Century  before  Christ.  It  is  partly  compiled 
from  the  canonical  Ezra,  termed  in  the  LXX. 
"Seeond  Esdras"  is  apparently  an  nnfinished 
work,  and  was  known  to  Josephas.  The  earli- 
est  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us 
is  the  Greek,  in  the  LXX.  Version.  Both 
aathor  and  ezact  date  are  unknown. 

**Fourth  "  Etdrcu,  styled  in  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V. 
**Seeond"  Esdrcu,  is  a  composite  work,  probably 
belonging  to  the  first  Century  after  Christ, 
but  possibly  founded  upon  earlier  writings. 
It  is  sometimes  termed  the  Apoealypte  of  Ezra. 
Its  original  language  appears  to  have  been 
Greek,  bat  the  work  is  now  eztant  only  in 
translations,  the  earliest  of  which  is  the  Latin. 
There  are  also  translations  in  Syriac,  Arabic, 
&c.  Some  sizty-nine  verses  belonging  to  chap- 
ter  vii.,  and  not  found  in  the  authorised  Valgate 
editions,  were  discovered  by  Professor  Bensly 
of  Cambridge,  in  1875,  in  a  ninth-century  MS. 
at  Amiens,  and  since  that  time  in  other  MSS. 
also.  The  page  which  contained  those  verses 
was  deliberately  cut  out  of  the  Latin  MS.  from 


which  the  majority  of  Latin  MSS.  in  Borope 
were  copied,  no  doabt  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  doctrine  taught  in  those  verses  conceming 
the  State  of  the  dead  was  opposed  to  that 
of  the  Roman  C horch.  The  verses  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Authorised  English  Transla- 
tion of  the  Apocrypha,  but  are  duly  given  in 
the  Revised  Version  of  the  Apocrypha. 

Fourth  Esdrcu  is  a  work  of  considerable 
importance,  written  originally  by  a  Jew,  al- 
though  it  contains  not  a  few  Interpolation  , 
some  of  which  seem  to  have  had  a  Christian 
orlgin.  The  book  was  regarded  as  a  genuine 
book  of  prophecy  even  by  the  writer  of  the 
Epitüe  of  Bamaha»  (eh.  xiL  2),  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 
The  main  portion  of  the  work,  which  consists 
of  seven  visions  alleged  to  have  been  seen  by 
Ezra  in  Babylon,  is  to  some  extent  modelled 
on  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

The  Book  of  Tobü  is  probably  a  composition 
of  the  Century  prior  to  the  Christian  era  and 
may  even  be  older.  It  is  eztant  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Aramaic.  None  of  the 
eztant  versions  appear  to  be  the  original.  It 
is  uncertain  where  the  book  was  composed. 
It  contains  a  romance,  possibly  resting  on  some 
historical  basis,  the  angelology  and  demon- 
ology  of  which  is  interesting,  and  which  occa- 
sionally  contains  valuable  Information.  Owlng 
to  its  teaching  concerning  justification  by 
works,  and  its  assertion  of  the  intercession 
of  angels,  it  is  a  book  much  valued  by  Roman 
controversialists.  Its  ethical  teachings  have 
given  it  also  considerable  popularity.  It  is 
never  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  Book  of  Judith  may  be  as  old  as  Bia  135, 
but  by  many  scholars  is  assig^ed  to  b.o.  50. 
The  Story  it  contains  of  Holofemes,  chief 
captain  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  siege  of 
Bethulia,  and  his  assassination  by  Judith,  a 
noble  Jewish  widow,  is  unhistorical,  and  may 
be  a  historical  fiction  composed  with  a  moral 
object.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some 
scholars  that  the  work  is  to  some  degree  of 
an  allegorical  character  (partially  foanded  on 
some  facts  of  history),  even  though  the  allegory 
is  not  sustained  throughout ;  and  this  is  the  vicw 
we  are  inclined  to  adopt,  though  it  is  not  the 
view  generally  accepted  by  scholars.  The  vivid 
character  of  the  story  and  the  eamest  religious 
tone  of  the  work  has  rendered  it  populär 
throughout  many  ages.  The  original  of  the 
book  was  probably  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  though 
it  has  come  down  to  us  only  through  the  Greek 
Version  contained  in  the  Septuagint  Version. 

The  Book  of  WUdom  was  written  at  some 
time  between  b.c.  150  and  b.c.  50.  Its  author 
was  an  Egyptian  Jew,  and  it  was  written 
originally  in  Greek.  The  writer  assnmed  the 
name  of  Solomon,  partly  to  counteract  falsa 
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teaohing  aacribed  to  that  king.  The  book 
desciibes  the  inflaence  and  power  of  wisdoxn 
in  the  history  of  man.  Although  the  patriarchs 
and  leading  characters  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  noticed,  no  proper  name  oconn  in  the 
hock.  Their  works  are  spoken  of  as  those  of 
the  righteous.  The  general  teachings  of  the 
book  conoeming  the  life  to  come  are  ezcellent 
It  teaches  the  immortalltj  of  the  soul,  but 
does  not  mention  the  resnrrection,  nor  speak  of 
the  Meenah.  Many  passagee  are  remarkable 
for  their  beaaty  and  force  of  expression. 

The  Book  of  Jetu$  the  8on  of  Siraeh,  or  Ben 
Sifn,  ia  more  popolarly  known  as  the  Book  of 
EeeUtioiUeui,  and  was  so  termed  becaase  it  was 
widely  nsed  as  an  eoclesiastical  reading  book. 
It  is  also  termed  the  Wisdom  of  Jetui  the 
San  of  Siraeh,  Its  original  langnage  was 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  Fragments  of  the  book 
in  both  languages  are  fonnd  embedded  in 
the  Talmnd.  Large  portions  of  it  in  Hebrew 
have  been  lately  discovered,  bat  whether  thej 
belong  to  a  Hebrew  translation  of  the  tenth 
centnrj,  or  are  remains  (in  a  more  or  less 
mntilated  form)  of  the  original  Hebrew,  is  a 
matter  at  present  ander  the  serioas  discassion 
of  eminent  scholars.  The  Greek  translation  of 
the  book  was  preeerred  in  the  LXX.  Ancient 
tranalations  are  extant  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Sjriac.  The  Greek  tezthas  been  translated  in  to 
Äiglish  in  the  Anthorised  Version  and  the  Re- 
Tised  Version.  The  Greek  translation  prof esses 
to  haTe  been  made  by  the  aathor's  grandson 
in  Eg^pt,  and  cannot  haTe  been  later  than  B.o. 
132.  Conseqaently  the  original  work  cannot 
be  aasigned  to  a  later  period  than  B.a  170. 
Scholars,  however,  have  maintained  that  those 
dates  oaght  to  be  fif  ty  years  earlier.  The  book 
contains  a  remarkable  collection  of  sententioas 
proTorbe,  dosing  with  a  section  in  praise  of 
the  great  men  of  Israel,  followed  by  a  short 
epilog^e  with  a  final  chapter  containing  a 
prayer  of  Jesas  the  son  of  Sirach. 

The  Book  of  Baruch  the  Prophet  is  formed 
of  three  distinct  perts  written  by  different 
aathors.  (a)  Ch.  i.  to  iii.  8  professes  to  have 
been  written  by  Barach  in  Babylon  after  the 
destraction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebachadnezzar. 
That  portion  may  have  been  originally  written 
in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  Tbe  prayer  it  contains 
was  evidently  based  on  Daniel  ix  7  fL  (&)  Ch. 
iiL  9  to  the  end  of  ch.  v.  is  an  ezhortation  to 
Israel  to  retam  to  God.  It  contains  some  fine 
passages,  espeoially  that  in  ch.  iii.  which  several 
of  the  Fathers  considered  to  be  a  prophecy  of 
Christ.  Whether  its  original  langnage  was 
Hebrew  or  Greek  is  mach  dispated.  (o)  The 
so<^alled  Ejnade  ofJeremiah  or  Jeremy  given  in 
ch.  vi  is  a  pangent  description  of  tbe  folly  of 
idolatry.  This  part  of  the  book  was  written  in 
Oreek,  and  probably  composed  by  some  Hellen- 


istio  Jew  in  the  first  centary  after  Christ.  This 
third  part  in  the  Greek  Septaagint  is  regarded 
asa  separate  book,  and  is  placed  after  the  Book 
of  Lamentations.  The  present  arrangement  of 
that  chapter  as  the  closing  portion  of  the  book 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  Valgate. 

The  three  additions  made  in  the  Apocrypha 
to  tbe  Book  of  Daniel  are  of  no  historical 
▼alue.  The  Prayer  of  Manatseh  is  also  un- 
historical,  and  is  not  regarded  as  canonical  by 
the  Charch  of  Rome.  It  is  extant  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  the  former  being  possibly  its  original 
langnage. 

The  Pint  Book  of  the  Maceaheeg  is  a  work  of 
great  Talae,  containing  a  history  of  the  Jews 
in  Palestine  for  forty  years,  from  b.c.  176  to 
B.O.  135,  during  the  great  Maccabean  straggle. 
It  was  probably  written  abont  B.C.  105.  Its 
original  language  was  Hebrew,  as  Origen  and 
Jerome  testify,  bat  it  is  extant  only  in 
Greek. 

The  Seeond  Book  of  the  Maeeabeet  is  mach  in- 
ferior to  the  first.  It  is  divisible  into  two 
distinct  parts.  (a)  The  first  contains  two 
fictitioas  docoments,  one  (ch.  i.  1-10)  purport- 
ing  to  be  a  letter  from  the  Palestinian  Jews  to 
their  brethren  in  Egypt  concerning  the  Feast  of 
the  Dedication ;  the  seeond  (ch.  i.  11-ch.  iL  18) 
is  an  epistle  which  gives  a  portentons  accoant 
of  the  death  of  Antiochas  Bpiphanes.  (6)  The 
seeond  part  (ch.  ii.  19  to  the  end  of  tbe 
book),  in  the  ReTised  Version  rightly  divided 
off  from  the  former  by  a  considerable  space, 
professes  to  be  an  epitome  of  a  lost  work 
by  Jason  of  Cyrene.  This  portion  contains 
the  history  of  sizteen  years  from  b.c.  176 
to  B.c.  160.  It  is  the  work  of  an  Egyptian 
Jew,  and  was  originally  composed  in  Greek 
some  time  in  the  first  centary  before  Christ. 
The  Story  of  the  martyrdoms  related  in 
ch.  TU.  made  the  work  populär  among  the 
Christians  of  the  early  ages  ;  and  the  approba- 
tion  of  prayers  for  the  dead  expressed  in  ch. 
xii.  has  rendered  the  book  popalar  among 
Roman  Catholic  controversialists.  Bat  it  is, 
however,  more  than  donbtful  whether  the 
narrative  in  the  latter  chapter  has  been  cor- 
rectly  explained.  See  Dr.  Wright's  book  on 
the  IrUertnediate  State,  ch.  iL  §  3. 

The  above-mentioned  books  are  popalarly 
"  the  Apocrypha."  There  are,  however,  a  con- 
siderable namber  of  other  books  which  migbt 
fairly  be  for  the  most  part  comprehended 
ander  the  same  heading,  though  usually  known 
as  Psend-epigraphal — that  is,  books  falsely 
ascribed  to  the  persons  whose  names  they 
bear.  Many  of  them  have  been  described 
in  Dr.  Wright's  work.  The  following  may  be 
mentioned : — (1)  Third  Book  of  the  Maceahee$^ 
which  is  not  a  history  of  the  Maccabees,  but 
of  a  professedly  earlier  attempt  to  destroy 
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tbe  JewiBh  nation  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy 
PhUopator  (B.o.  221-204).  The  book  can 
scarcelj  be  regarded  as  historicaL  It  is  in 
Greek,  and  is  incladed  in  several  editions  of 
the  Septuagint.  It  was  composed  at  some  time 
prior  to  A.D.  70.  (2)  The  FouHh  Book  of  the 
Maecabees  was  written  in  Greek  aboat  the  same 
period,  and  like  it  is  incladed  in  seTeral 
editions  of  the  Septnagint.  It  praises  Jewish 
martjrs,  and  gives  another  narrative  of  the 
martyrdoms  recorded  in  2  Macc.  yiL 

(3)  The  Book  of  Bnoeh  is  a  still  more  import- 
ant  work.  It  is  composed  of  fragments,  some 
large  and  some  smaller,  belonging  to  differ- 
ent  ages.  The  most  important  parts  of  this 
work  are : — Section  i.,  which  comprises  some 
thirty-siz  chapters,  and  was  written  not  later 
than  B.c.  170.  This  portion  contains  the 
prophecy  of  Enoch  qaoted  by  St,  Jude  (w.  14, 
15).  Section  il  eztends  from  eh.  xxxvi-lxzi, 
and  is  assigned  to  B.c.  94-79  or  b.c.  70-64.  | 
This  part  is  specially  interesting  because  of 
its  angelology  and  demonology.  Section  ÜL  is 
of  ten  chapters,  and  is  termed  the  Book  of 
CdeMtial  Phytiet,  Its  date  is  nnknown.  Section 
iv.  embraces  seven  chapters  of  Dream-Vitions 
written  before  A.D.  64.  Section  v.  embraces 
some  thirteen  chapters  written  before  B.a  94. 
The  book  was  long  sapposed  to  have  been  lost, 
but  was  discovered  in  an  Ethiopic  Version  in 
Abyssinia  by  the  traveller  Bruce  in  1773. 
Fragments  have  since  been  discovered  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Versions.  The  original  lan- 
gnage  was  probably  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  The 
best  English  translation,  with  critical  notes  and 
sommentary,  was  published  in  1893  by  Bev. 
Prof.  R.  H.Charles. 

(4)  The  PsalUr  of  SoUman,  or  the  Ptalma  of 
ihe  Phariteetf  containing  eighteen  Psalms,  is 
eztant  ouly  in  Greek,  but  probably  was  origin- 
ally  in  Hebrew.  These  Psalms  were  composed 
not  later  than  B.c.  40,  and  may  belong  even  to 
a  much  earlier  period.  They  express  tbe  belief 
in  a  Coming  Messiah.  (5)  The  Books  of  the 
Sibyllines,  eztant  only  in  Greek,  contains  many 
Jewish  portions,  with  some  passagesof  Christian 
origin.  Their  dates  are  wholly  nncertain.  (6) 
The  Book  of  the  Äicention  of  liaiah  in  its  present 
form  is  a  composite  work  which  was  pnt  to- 
gether  in  the  second  Century  af ter  Christ.  It 
was,  however,  based  on  older  works.  Professor 
Charles  has  also  published  an  English  edition 
with  valuable  commentary  and  introduction, 
but  which  needs  to  be  read  with  caution. 
(7)  The  Aisumption  of  Motet  is  eztant  only 
in  an  incomplete  Latin  version.  Fragments 
are  to  be  found  in  Greek  but  the  work 
was  probably  originally  in  Hebrew.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  between  B.c.  7 
and  A.D.  30.  The  best  edition,  with  an  English 
translation,  is  that  of  Rev.  Professor  Charles. 


(8)  The  Äpocalypie  of  Barueh  was  originally 
in  Hebrew,  bnt  the  orig^inal  has  been  lost^ 
and  also  the  Greek  translation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  Syriac  translation  made  from  the  Greek. 
The  work  is  of  some  interest,  and  has  been 
edited  with  an  English  translation  by  Charles. 

(9)  There  is  also  an  important  Christian  work, 
The  Rett  of  the  W6rd$  of  Barueh,  a  ChrUtian 
Apoealypu  of  the  year  A.D.  136,  which  has  been 
edited  in  Greek,  with  English  translation  of 
part,   by   Professor  J.   Rendal   Harris,    1889. 

(10)  The  Testament  of  Job  is  based  on  the  Book 
of  Job,  and  is  an  Essenic  book,  probably  much 
older  than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus.  (11)  The  Book  of  ihe  Juhüee»,  or  the 
LiUle  Oeneeit,  was  known  to  the  early  Fathers. 
Professor  Charles,  who  has  published  the 
Ethiopic  tezt  (1895),  and  an  English  transla- 
tion with  notes  (1902),  considers  the  book 
written  prior  to  B.c.  105.  Fragments  are 
eztant  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Latin. 
The  book  gives  the  narratives  of  Genesis  and 
the  opening  chapters  of  Exodus  with  some 
additions  and  stränge  omissions.  (12)  The 
Testamente  ofthe  Ttoelve  Patriarch*  is  a  curious 
book,  eztant  in  Greek  and  Aramaic,  which 
has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Sinker  (1869,  1879) 
and  translated  into  Euglish  by  him  in  Clark's 
Ante-Nicene  Library,  vol.  zxii.  (13)  The  Greek 
Epistle  of  A  risteas  which  gives  tbe  story  of  the 
LXX.  Version  (partly  perbaps  historical)  is  pos 
sibly  as  old  as  B.c.  96,  and  is  translated  into 
German  in  the  second  vol.  of  Eautzsch's  great 
collection  (1900).  [C.  H.  H.  W.] 

APOCBYPHAIi  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.-Under  this  beading  it  U 
convenient  to  group  a  n umher  of  writings, 
written  some  of  them  with  the  view  of  sup- 
plementing  the  New  Testament  history;  and 
other  works  not  composed  with  that  special 
object,  but  pretending  to  be  the  writings  of 
Apostolic  men.  These  may  be  classified  under 
the  sub-divisions  of  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Apoca- 
lypses. 

1.  OoipeU, —  These  are  from  a  historical 
Standpoint  of  no  importance,  and  they  are 
acknowledged  by  all  scholars  to  be  transparent 
forgeries.  They  are  useful,  however,  to  have 
for  comparison  with  the  genuine  gospels,  and 
in  tracing  the  growth  of  legends.  Some  of 
them  go  back  possibly  to  the  second  Century, 
and  show  how  the  corruption  of  Christianity 
began.  The  larger  portion  of  these  works  will 
be  found  translated  into  English  in  tbe  volume 
of  Clark's  Ante-Nicene  Library  entitled  The 
ApooryphaL  Oospdt,  Acts,  and  Revdntion.  The 
account  given  in  Hone's  Apocryphal  New 
Testament  is  antiquated  and  unreliable.  The 
ProUvangelium  of  James  describes  the  history 
of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
Oospd  of  the  Pseudo-Älatthew  goes  partly  over 
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the  same  groancl,  md  deaoribes  the  inf  ancy  aod 
bojhood  of  Jesus.  The  Ootjpd  of  Hu  NativUy  of 
Mmty,  the  Mittory  of  Joteph  the  Carpenter,  the 
Qotpd  of  Thomnu^  and  the  Arabio  Qotpd  of  the 
SmvUmr^s  Infaney^  all  write  on  the  Farne  tbeme. 
These  grospels  contradict  St.  John'B  teacbiog 
(ü  11  ;  iv.  64),  by  stating  that  a  nuniber  of 
prodigies  were  performed  by  Christ  in  His 
infancy  and  boyhood.  The  character  of  Jesus 
as  a  boy  ia  in  them  pictnred  as  that  of  a  self- 
willed  and  passionate  wonder-worker.  The  real 
growth  of  the  hnmanity  of  Christ  as  described 
in  Lake's  Gospel  (eh.  ii.  62)  is  wholly  ignored. 
The  newly-discoTered  Goapd  of  Peter  ezhibits 
marked  traces  of  that  Docetism  which  denied 
the  tme  hnmanity  of  Christ.  The  Qo»pd  of 
Nieodemiui  professes  to  giTe  an  aeconnt  of  what 
ocearred  in  the  other  world  between  Christas 
death  and  resorrection.  There  are  numerous 
faboloos  stories  abont  Pontius  Pilate  contained 
in  docoments  bearing  his  name. 

2.  AeUandÄpoealjfpie*. — These  are  some what 
better  than  the  Gospels,  but  are  all  fictitious. 
The  best  is  that  of  the  AeUof  Paul  and  Thedor— 
a  Tery  anoient  romance.  The  AeUof  Peter  and 
Pmml  contain  the  legende  connected  with  the 
closing  scenes  of  those  apostles.  The  Acts  of 
Brnnutboi,  Pküip,  Andrew,  ThomM,  and  other 
apostles,  are  all  late  and  legendary.  The  Act» 
ofJokn,  pablished  by  Dr.  James  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Text»  and  StvdieSj  is  strongly  Docetic 
and  denies  the  reality  of  Christ's  death,  which 
is  represented  as  having  been  a  delusive  ap- 
pearance.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  füll  list 
of  these  works.  The  namber  of  Apoealypse» 
is  Tery  nnmeroos.  Some  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  artide  on  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old 
Tbstamxht.  The  fragment  of  the  Apoealypse 
ofPeier  recently  discovered  is  interesting  from 
its  description  of  hell  and  paradise. 

3.  The  fragment  of  papyms  containing  eight 
Sayimg»  of  owr  Lord,  now  commonly  known  as 
the  Logia,  discovered  very  recently,  is  older 
than  any  other  document  mentioned  above, 
and  has  some  Claim  to  be  acknowledged  as 
partly  independent  of  onr  well-known  gospels. 
The  Sayinga  are  of  a  different  stamp  and  im- 
portance,  but  may  perhaps  conTcniently  be 
mentioned  under  this  heading.    [C.  H.  H.  W.] 

APOLIilNABIANISM.— ApoUinarianism  de- 
rived  its  name  from  ApoUinaris,  Bishop  of 
Laodicea,  who  died  a.D.  390.  In  his  zeal  to 
npbold  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  Unity  of 
His  person,  and  the  Sinlessness  of  His  char- 
acter, ApoUinaris  feil  into  the  denial  of  the 
perfect  homan  nature  of  cur  Lord.  He  tanght 
that  man's  natare  was  divided  into  body, 
Animal  Sool,  (fvx^)  and  Rational  Soul  or 
Beason  (rovt),  and  affirmed  that  there  was  no 
Bational  Sonl  in  Christ,  its  place  betng  supplied 
in   Hirn   by   the   Divine   Logos.     ApoUinaris 


believed  it  was  impossible  that  a  complete 
hnman  natare  could  be  united  with  a  perfectly 
Divine  nature  in  one  person.  He  conceived 
that  the  liational  Soul  owing  to  its  necessarily 
possessing  free  will  has  a  tendency  to  evil. 
According  to  his  doctrine  the  Rational  Soul 
dominates  the  Animal  Soul  and  through  it 
the  Body,  and  thus  leads  both  these  parts  of 
man's  natare  into  sin.  Hence  he  reg^rded  it 
as  impossible  that  Christ  could  have  taken  upon 
Him  that  part  of  man's  nature,  otherwise  His 
sinlessness  might  have  been  destroyed.  The 
Divine  Log^s  which  according  to  his  view  took 
the  place  of  the  Rational  Soul  was  able  to  con- 
trol  the  sinful  tendencies  of  the  Animal  Soal. 

ApoUinaris  was  a  leamed  and  pious  man,  and 
the  author  of  sevcral  books.  Athanasius  held 
him  in  high  esteem — His  heresy  was  condemned 
at  the  second  general  Council,  which  was  held 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  A.D.  381,  which 
affirmed  both  the  perfect  hnmanity  and  the 
perfect  Divinity  of  Jesus.  [E.  A.  W.] 

APOLOOT  OF  BISHOP  JEWEL.— This 
work,  published  originally  in  Latin  in  1562  by 
Bishop  Jewel  of  Salisbury,  and  translated  into 
English  by  Lady  Bacon  (mother  of  Lord  Bacon) 
in  1564,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
authorised  books  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  referred  to  in  Canon  30  of  the  Canons 
of  1603,  and  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I. 
commanded  a  copy  of  "  Bisbop  Jeweils  works 
in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be 
had  in  all  Churches."  See  Bishop  Cosin's 
Worki,  iv.  508. 

APOSTAST.— The  renunciation  of  the  Chris- 
tian relig^on  formerly  punishable  by  civil 
penalties  by  the  law  of  England.  It  can  still 
be  punished  by  ezcommunication. 

APOSTLE.— The  word  dT6<rroXoj  in  Greek,  and 
its  equivalcnt  n^^C'  in  Hebrew,  means  simply 

a  messenger.  The  term  is  fonnd  in  the  LXX. 
Version,  and  in  the  translation  of  Aquila,  to 
designate  the  prophet  Ahijah  in  2  Kings  xiv. 
6,  and  by  Symmachus  also  in  his  translation 
of  Isaiah  xviii.  2.  The  Hebrew  term  was  uscd 
to  denote  any  delegate  of  authority,  and 
specially  after  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem  for 
persons  deputed  to  collect  the  du  es  paid  by  "the 
dispersed  "  to  the  Jewish  Patriarch  in  Palcstine 
(see  SchUrer,  Ofseh.  des  Jüdischen  Volkes,  ii.  532, 
548).  The  title  is  not  restricted  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  Twelve.  Barnabas  was  an 
apostle  (Acts  xiv.  14).  St.  Paul  speaks  of  *'  all 
the  apostles "  in  1  Cor.  xv.  8,  and  as  the 
mention  of  **  the  twelve  "  in  verse  5  proves,  the 
latter  body  was  larger,  and  probably  even  in- 
cluded  James  the  Lord's  brother.  ' '  Apostles  of 
the  churches  "  are  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  vüi.  23. 
False  apostles  are  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  xi.  13, 
14,  and  in  Rev.  ii.  2.  This  shows  that  the 
Statement  is  mythical  that  out  of  respect  for 
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the  twelve  Apostles  nominated  bjoor  Lord  those 
who  sncceeded  later  to  their  office  and  ministry 
assumed  the  lower  title  of  "  bishops/'  overteer$f 
which  was  originally  identical  with  ''presby- 
ters."  The  discovery  of  the  long-lost  book 
knowD as  the  Didaeh^hsa  proved  that  "apostle" 
was  in  common  ase  in  the  sab-apostolic  age 
to  designate  what  we  would  term  itinerating 
missionaries.  The  itinerants  spoken  of  in  the 
Didachi  were  not  *'  lords  over  God's  heritage," 
but  some  of  those  who  aspired  to  that  position 
were  "not  examples  to  the  flock,"  and  the 
Chnrch  had  to  be  put  on  her  guard  against 
sach  who  said  thcy  were  apostles  and  were  not 
(Rev.  ii.  2).  The  Twelve  held  no  doubt  a  pre- 
eminent  position  in  the  early  Church  as  having 
been  chosen  by  Christ  as  His  companions  in 
trials  (Luke  xxii.  28-30).  They  were  also 
special  witnesses  of  His  resurrection  (Acts  i.  22). 
So  no  doabt  were  many  others  (1  Cor.  xv.  6-8), 
but  in  the  case  of  the  first  Apostles  this  was 
regarded  as  a  necessary  qualification.  But  the 
powers  delegated  to  them,and  the  signswrought 
by  them  under  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  can 
scarcely  be  proved  to  have  been  greater  than 
were  exhibited  by  the  great  prophets  of  Israel. 
Matthias,  who  was  by  lot  selccted  to  fill  the  gap 
left  by  the  apostasy  of  Judas,  is  never  after- 
wards  mentioned,  and  the  far  greater  number 
of  the  Twelve  do  not  seem  to  have  greatly  dis- 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  apostolic  age. 
The  legendary  account  of  their  work  and 
miracles  transcends  indeed  all  ascribed  to  the 
greatest  wonder-workers  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, just  as  the  miracles  of  St.  Patrick  ascribed 
to  him  by  legend-mongers  of  later  age  far 
transcend  all  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses, 
or  by  Christ  Himself.  St.  Paul  was  specially 
delegated  by  Christ  when  He  appeared  to  him 
as  an  apostle,  and  in  mighty  deeds,  signs,  and  in 
trials  and  sufferings  for  Christ  excelled  all  the 
apostles  that  were  before  him. 

Not  one  of  the  preceding  remarks  must  be  so 
construed  as  if  it  were  intended  to  deny  the  f act 
that  the  Twelve  occupied  a  pre-eminent  position 
in  the  Christian  Church.  Their  position  of  pre- 
eminence  was,  however,  quite  undefined.  The 
Twelve  Apostles  had  no  **  successors "  in  the 
medissval  sense'of  that  term.  The  "powers" 
for  the  Office  were  imparted  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
vouchsafed  to  bestow.  The  office  of  apostle 
was  not  like  that  of  the  patriarchs  or  bishops 
in  the  later  Church,  one  chiefly  of  rule,  or  an 
office  necessarily  possessing  the  power  of  con- 
ferring  grace.  The  circumstances  recorded  in 
Acts  vüi.  15-18  were  altogether  peculiar,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  imparted  only  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  prayer  that  preceded.  St. 
Paul's  Statement  in  1  Cor.  xii.  7-13  ought 
carefully  to  be  noted.  The  office  of  apostle 
belonged  to  the  Twelve  because  they  were 


appointed  by  Christ  Himself.  But  James  the 
Lord's  brother  and  Barnabas  soon  occupied  a 
very  similar  position.  St.  Paul,  who  was  not 
inferior  to  any  of  the  Twelve,  and  who,  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  work 
performed  by  him,  stood  on  the  same  level  as 
St.  Peter  (GaL  ii.  7-10),  had  an  able  helper  in 
the  person  of  Barnabas  spoken  of  also  as  an 
apostle.  St.  Paul  indeed  speaks  of  the  apostle- 
ship  as  something  peculiar  in  its  character  and 
authority,  and  Claims  that  he  had  been  endowed 
with  its  füll  ix)wers  (see  1  Cor.  ix.,  &c.).  But 
when  we  remember  the  powers  of  insight  im- 
parted to  the  prophet  Ahijah  (1  Kings  xiv.  6, 
6),  to  Elisha  (2  Kings  v.  25  £f.),  the  wonders 
performed  by  both  Elijah  and  Elisha  and  other 
of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  it  is  stränge  that 
those  facts  of  Old  Testament  history  are  so 
often  left  out  of  sight  when  discussion  tums 
upon  the  position  and  authority  of  the  Apostles. 
God  raises  up  men  as  He  chooses,  and  a  man 
in  an  inferior  official  position  like  Ezra  was 
made  the  second  Lawgiver  over  Israel  and  its 
Church.  [C.  H.  H.  W.] 

APOSTOLIC  FATHEBS.— Under  this  head 
are  generally  grouped  the  following  Patristic 
writings : — 1.  TheEpiatU  o/Bamabat  (sometimes 
dassed  among  New  Testament  Apocrypha), 
which  is  a  writlng  probably  of  the  first  Cen- 
tury, though  not  by  Barnabas  the  fellow- 
traveller  with  St.  Paul.  The  writer  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Hebrew, 
and  makes  serious  mistakes  respecting  the 
ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Sometimes 
he  exhibits  a  mystical  tendency,  and  spiritna- 
lises  too  much,  but  his  theology  is  on  the 
whole  evangelical.  Though  he  speaks  much  of 
baptism,  he  never  refers  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

2.  Tke  EpitUe  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  now 
completed  by  Archbishop  Bryennius'  discovery 
in  1876,  is  a  very  important  letter  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  that  of  Corinth,  in  which 
only  Presbyters  and  deacons  are  mentioned. 
The  letter  is  on  the  whole  highly  evangelical. 

3.  The  so-called  Seeond  Letter  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthiana  is  now  proved  to  be  part  of  an 
ancient  Homily,  and  has  no  real  claim  to  be 
classed  among  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  It  may  be 
older,  however,  than  A.D.  200.  4.  The  Epitüu 
of  Ignatiua,  Biahop  of  Antioch,  who  was 
martyred  between  A.D.  100  and  118.  These 
seven  lett-ers  exist  in  a  larger  and  shorter 
form,  the  former  much  interpolated.  Ignatius 
is  the  first  writer  who  speaks  of  ''the  Catho- 
lic  Church"  {Smym.  viil).  His  language  ia 
often  extravagant,  his  burning  anxiety  was  to 
uphold  the  unity  of  the  Church;  hence  his 
■truggle  for  episcopacy.  He  eamestly  opposed 
the  Docetic  heresies.  The  language  of  Igna- 
tius is  often  highly  allegorioal.  There  are 
eztant  also  some  nine  confessedly  spurious 
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leiten.  5.  The  JBpitUe  of  Pdywrp,  Bishop  of 
Smyrna,  martjred  between  A.D.  166  and  160. 

6.  The  BpitUe  to  Diognetui  which  nsed  to  be 
ascribed  to  Jastin  Martyr  (A.D.  114-166),  bat 
is  DOW  generaUy  thoaght  to  be  older.  The 
letter  is  a  gern  of  early  writing,  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  manners  of  the  early  Chris- 
tiana  and  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

7.  Tke  PatUtr  or  Shepherd  of  Herma»,  a  writing 
In  three  books — (a)  Visions,  (6)  Commandments, 
and  (e)  Similitudes.  The  work  is  allegorioal, 
aomewhat  asoetio  in  its  tendency;  it  holds 
extreme  views  aboat  baptism,  eyen  teaching 
the  administration  of  that  rite  beyond  the 
grave  {Sita,  iz.  6),  bat  it  never  allades  to 
the  Lord's  Sapper.  Its  dato  is  not  certain, 
although  it  is  referred  to  by  writers  as  early  as 
Irennas  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  8.  Frag- 
mente of  Papiae,  a  hearer  of  St.  John,  are  pre- 
serred  in  the  writings  of  Irennos  and  Bnsebias. 
Fapias  is  most  anreliable.  The  saying  of  the 
Lord  fonnd  in  Papias  aboat  the  f utore  fertility 
of  the  earth  is  apocryphal,  and  is  foand  in  the 
Äpoea^fpee  of  Barueh  which  is  probably  of  the 
first  centoxy  after  Christ,  and  in  that  book 
(xxix.  6)  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  prove  that 
the  idea  is  far  earlier.  See  Professor  Charles' 
Apoealfpee  of  Barueh,  pp.  64,  66.  Papias' 
aocoant  of  the  death  of  Jadas  contradicts  that 
in  the  Gospels  and  Acts» 

Modem  disooveries  have  presented  as  with 
other  writings  which  are  genaine  works  of 
Apoetolic  Fathers.  These  are :  9.  The  Äpology  of 
Ariatidet,  a  philosopher  of  Athens.  His  def  enco 
of  the  Christians  mast  be  ascribed  to  some 
Urne  prior  to  A.D.  140.  He  disclaims  all 
aacrifices  and  makes  no  reference  to  baptism 
or  the  Lord's  Sapper.  10.  The  Didaehd,  or 
Teaeking  of  the  AposUee,  is  probably  as  old 
as  A.D.  120,  is  evangelical  in  its  teachings,  and 
casts  mach  light  apon  early  Charch  govem- 
ment.  It  shows  tliat  **  apostles  "  were  at  that 
time  simply  itinerant  preachers.  The  book  has 
DO  reference  to  episcopacy  ;  it  gives  the  earliest 
litnrgy  of  the  Eacharist,  and  it  is  entirely 
free  from  sacerdotal  and  sacrificial  elements. 

[C.  H.  H.  W.] 
APOBTOLIO  SUOOESSION.— The  following 
extracts  from  Whitehead's  C^ureh  Law,  pp. 
17-19,  may  saffice  on  this  point,  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  stated  ander  Apostlbs  :  "  All 
Christian  ministers  may  be  said  to  be  saccessors 
of  the  Apostles,  inasmach  as  they  are  trying  to 
do  the  same  work ;  bat  the  qaestion  which  has 
been  so  mach  debated  is,  Under  what  circam- 
stances  do  they  receive  a  valid  commissiont 
Sxtremists  on  one  side  say  the  spiritaal  call 
is  safficient;  extremisto  on  the  other,  that  a 
particolar  form  of  Ordination  is  absolately 
necessary.  The  Apostolic  Saccession  may 
tberefore  be  said  to<  be  of  two  kinds:  (1) 


spiritaal,  (2)  ceremonial,  or  *'  taotaal."  Again 
this  "tactaal"  saccession  may  be  of  two 
kinds :  (1)  throagh  a  saccession  of  bishope,  or 
episcopal,  (2)  throagh  a  saccession  of  priests, 
or  presbyterian. 

"The  argament  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Charches  is,  that  Christ  foanded  a  Charch, 
and  gave  his  Apostles  power  to  ordain  bishope 
with  Apostolic  powers  in  a  continaoas  sacces- 
sion, and  that  only  persons  daly  and  episco- 
pally  ordained  {%.e.  priests  of  their  commanions) 
can  effeotaally  celebrate  the  sacraments,  so  as 
to  convey  grace  and  forgiveness  of  sins.^  Bat 
assaming  that  an  anbroken  episcopate  is  an 
essential,  it  is  necessary  for  these  Charches,  in 
Order  to  maintain  their  position,  to  prove  to 
demonstration  the  Apostolical  pedigree  not 
only  of  their  Charch,  bat  of  every  one  of  their 
priests;  for  evidently,  in  a  matter  of  sach 
alleged  importance,  nothing  can  be  assamed. 
This  is  most  difficalt,  and  it  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult  to  show  that  there  is  no  "grace"  in 
other  Charches. 

"  The  Charch  of  Bngland  teaches  that  there 
have  been  from  the  Apostles'  time  these  Orders 
of  ministers — ^bishops,  priests,  and  deacons'; 
and  since  1662  (when  aboat  2000  non-episcopal 
ministers  were  ejected)  it  has  insisted  on  epis- 
copal Ordination  within  the  limits  of  its  own 
body ' ;  bat  it  does  not  deny  that  men  chosen 
in  other  ways  are  lawfally  called  to  the 
ministry,  and,  in  fact,  from  1669  to  1662, 
presbyterian  ministers  often  officiated  and  held 
dignities  in  the  Charch.^  It  has,  howeyer, 
always  been  laid  down  that  it  is  not  lawfal 
for  a  man  to  preach  or  minister  the  sacraments 
before  he  is  "lawfally  called."»  What  the 
Charch  of  England  maintains  is  that  episco- 
pacy is  necessary  to  the  "  well-being,"  bat  not 
to  the  "being"  of  a  Church;  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  the  best  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity.' 

"  The  Apostolical  saccession  of  the  Charch  of 
England  is  said  to  be  derived  throagh  three  main 
soarces :  (1)  the  long  line  of  onr  Welsh  bishops, 
colminating,  as  tradition  says,  in  Aristobalas, 
one  of  the  seventy  said  to  have  died  in  A.D.  67 ; 
(2)  throagh  the  bishops  of  Rome,  commencing, 
as  tradition  says,  in  Clemens ;  ^  (3)  throagh  the 

^  Yet  Roman  Catholics  admit  that  lay  baptism 
is  valid. 

s  Preface  to  Ordinal. 

»  13  &  14  Car.  2,  c.  4,  ss.  13,  14. 

*  See  10  Cl.  &  Fin.  p.  789. 

»  Art.  XXIII. 

'  See  Bishop  Lightfoot's  Diueriation  on  the 
Chrutian  Äfinittry,  and  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's 
address  at  Birmingham  Charch  Congress. 

'  See  list  in  Milman's  Latin  Chrietianüy,  and 
in  6.  E.  Tarner's  Coneiee  Tabular  View  of  Chrie- 
tian  Hi$tory  (Oxford  University  Press:  1891),  in 
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Irish  Gharch,  which  sent  its  missionaries  to 
lona,  and  thence  to  the  north  of  England. 
Bat  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  these  lists 
of  bishops  are  broken  in  the  early  times,  and 
more  or  less  apocryphal,^  especially  the  British, 
and  there  is  some  doabt  as  to  the  ezact  position 
and  function  of  the  bishops  of  those  days.'  At 
any  rate,  the  snccession  of  our  bishops  is  as 
good  as  that  of  any  Church  of  the  West ;  but 
the  most  aathentic  snccessions  of  early  bishops 
are  those  of  the  Greek  Chorches  of  Antioch ' 
and  Alexandria.*  There  is,  however  (in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  adhere  to  strict  ecclesiastical 
Order),  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  English  snccession 
(and,  conseqnently,  in  English  orders),  inas- 
mach  as  it  lacks  patriarchal  confirmation.  An> 
other  fatal  flaw  from  the  Romish  point  of  view, 
is  that  at  the  Reformation  the  clergy  ceased 
to  be  "sacrificing  priests,"  the  ordinal  being 
altered  to  sait  the  change  of  doctrine.^  Greek 
and  Roman  orders  are  everywhere  admitted  as 
vaHd." 
APOBTOLIOAL  CANONS,  THE.— A  body 
of  eighty-flve  canons,  parporting  to  have  been 
issued  by  the  Twelve  Apostles,  throngh  Clement 
of  Rome,  to  the  bishops  of  the  Charch.  They 
may  be  seeu  teztually  in  the  Greek,  with 
a  Latin  translation,  by  Gtentianas  Hervetus, 
1561,  in  Mansi*s  CoUection  of  the  Couneila,^  in 
Beveridge's  CöUeetionJ  in  Hefele*8  Hittory  of 
the  Councüt,^  and  elsewhere.  The  literatare  of 
the  sabject  is  very  copioas. 

Historically  these  canons  are  first  met  with 
in  494,  when  a  synod  of  seventy  bisho{>s  at 
Rome,  ander  Pope  Gelasias,  decreed  their  re- 
jection  as  apocryphal.'  Aboat  the  year  449 '® 
(aboat  630,  others)  a  leamed  monk  at  Rome, 
Dionysias  Ezigaas,  desired  by  Stephen  Bishop 
of  Salona,  a  see  of  the  Western  Charch,  trans- 
lated  from  Greek  into  Latin  a  namber  of 
canons,  placing  at  their  head  a  set  reported 
(he  Said)  to  have  been  given  by  the  Apostles, 
thoagh  very  many  doabted.     They  are  giVen 

which  lists  are  given  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Popes 
of  Jerasalem,  Antioch,  Alezandria,  Rome,  Con- 
Btantinople,  and  Moscow,  with  dates,  &c. 

^  See  Macaalay's  Essay  on  "Gladstone  and 
Charch  and  Stete." 

'  See  BiSHOP,  and  Dr.  Hatch*s  Bampton  Lec- 
tares. 

*  See  list  in  Neale's  Patriarehate  of  AnUoe?i, 
and  in  Tamer,  ut  tup, 

*  See  Le  Qaien,  ii.  386 ;  and  Tarner,  ut  n^p, 
B  See  Sacbificb. 

*  Mansi,  i.  29. 

'  Beveridge,  Oodex  Canonum  BedesuB  PrirnUives 
Vindioatui,  1678. 
B  Hefele,  i.  458,  Eng.  ed. 

*  Deoree  t.,  Mansi,  viU.  151  B. 
10  Hefele,  i.  449,  Eng.  ed. 


by  themselves  in  Mansi  (i.  49),  Latin  only,  fifty 
in  nnmber,  the  final  one  being  on  trine  Immer- 
sion. Dionysias  in  some  sabseqnent  issne  of 
his  coUection  snppressed  those  fifty.^ 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  sizth  centary 
there  was  practising  at  Antioch,  as  an  advo- 
cate  in  civil  law  and  charch  canons,  one  John 
sumamed  Scholasticas  (Lawyer),^^  who  for  his 
basiness  classified  the  canons  according  to  sab- 
jects,  assigning  eighty-five,  which  he  placed 
at  the  head,  to  apoetolic  origin.  This  digest 
of  the  canons  originated  that  department  of 
professional  knowledge  anderstood  by  the  name 
canon-law,  in  Greek  vofio-Kamüi^. 

While  John  Scholasticas  was  thas  employed 
at  Antioch  the  Emperor  Jastinian  was  reign- 
ing  at  Constantinople  (527-565),  mach  engaged 
in  systematising  the  civil  law  of  the  empire, 
and  it  was  between  534  and  545  that  those 
new  laws  of  his  named  Novell»,  or  Novels, 
for  the  most  part  appeared.  The  sizth  novella 
mast  have  issaed  in  534  or  535,  as  the  preface 
to  it  was  addressed  to  the  Patriarch  Epiphanias, 
who  died  in  535 ;  and  by  this  law  the  distinc- 
tion  assigned  to  the  eighty-five  canons  in  the 
Classification  of  John  Scholasticas  was  con- 
firmed,  their  direct  origin  from  the  Apostles 
being  asserted." 

In  April  565  John  Scholasticas  was  advanced. 
on  a  vacancy,  to  the  See  of  Constentinople  by 
the  Emperor  Jastinian,  who  died  siz  months 
later,  and  now  the  eighty-five  canons  appeared 
with  Patriarchal  sanction  added  to  the  Im- 
perial. Synodical  confirmation  followed  in 
692,  when  the  Trallan  Coancil  at  Constanti- 
nople accepted  in  its  second  canon  the  apos- 
tolic  origin  of  the  eighty-five  canons. ^^  Some 
time  aboat  A.D.  750  John  of  Damascns,  a  monk 
of  the  widest  Oriente)  fame,  formally  pro- 
noanced  for  tbem  in  his  treatise  (hnceming 
the  Orthodox  Faith^  the  chapter  of  it  conceming 
Scriptare,  after  an  enameration  of  the  books 
of  the  Cid  and  New  Testements,  ending 
thos:  "The  Canons  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
by  Clement**" 

In  787  the  finishing  toach  of  conciliar  aatho- 
rity  was  added,  when  the  Seventh  Synod 
(second  Nicene),  reckoned  Ecamenical  in  the 

1^  A  letter  to  this  efFect  from  Dionysias  to 
Bishop  Stepben  in  Mansi,  i.  3. 

"  JOANNBS  (125)  in  Diet.  Christ  Biog. 

u  Novella  vi. ,  in  ntu,  may  be  seen  in  KriegeFs 
Oorpiu  Juris  CivüU,  1849,  pt.  iii.,  p.  34,  the 
passage,  beginning  tovto  di  laGrßai,  occarring 
in  the  above-mentioned  preface,  near  the  end, 
It  is  qaoted  in  Beveridge's  Works,  zL  89,  Änglo' 
Cath.Lib. 

^*  Mansi,  zi.  939 ;  Hefele,  i.  450,  Eng.  ed. 

^'  Joan.  Damasc.  De  Fide  Orthodoxa,  Hb.  iv., 
oap.  17,  in  P.  0.,  zciv.,  1180  O. 
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Eaat,  oonfirmed,  by  its  first  cedod,  the  canoiiB 
of  the  preTioas  wix  synods,^  and  by  conse- 
qaence  the  canons  of  the  Trullan  (692),  which 
are  inyolved  in  the  sixth.  From  that  time 
the  Canons  oalled  apostolical  have  remained 
firmlj  eetabliahed  in  the  Bastem  Church.' 

Their  fortane  in  the  West  was  very  different. 
The  condemnation  by  the  Roman  synod  of  494, 
and  the  eventaal  suppression  by  Dionysius 
SxigDus,  were  followed  by  other  slights.  None 
of  the  anbseqaent  westorn  original  collectioDB 
include  the  eighty-five  Apostolical  Canons 
among  them.  In  the  Middle  Ages  they  were 
lost  to  Tiew  in  the  West, 

The  qaestion  as  to  their  actaal  origin  brings 
OB  first  to  their  own  accoant  of  themselves, 
and  nnless  they  were  a  fabrication,  the 
Apofltles  were  personally  their  aathors.  In 
the  29tb  Canon  occars  the  expression — **by 
me  Peter";  in  the  82Dd,  "cor  Onesimus"; 
in  the  85th,  **  of  me  Clement"  At  the  Refor- 
mation their  apostolic  source  was  powerfnlly 
controverted  in  1562  by  the  Magdeburg  Cen- 
tnriatorSi  whose  argoments  have  been  repeated, 
witb  additions,  by  later  objectors.'  In  1572 
the  Spanish  Jesnit  Tarrianns  combated  the 
Centoriators,  maintaining  that  the  canons 
were  a  genuine  prodaction  of  the  Apostles.^ 
In  1653  D'Aill^  the  French  Protestant,  sap- 
ported  the  Centnriators.'  He  again  was  shortly 
followed  by  Beveridge,  arguing  for  the  apos- 
tolic anthority  of  the  canons,  a  sarprising  line 
for  a  son  of  the  English  Reformation  to  have 
taken.  It  was  apparently  a  devotion  to  Oriental 
studies,  then  rising  in  England,  which  moved 
Beveridge  in  this  direction.  In  1672  appeared 
his  Synodieofif*  comprehending  all  groaps  of 
canons  reoeived  by  the  Greek  Chnrch.  In  1678 
arrived  his  CwUx^ ot  canons singling  one  of  the 
gronpe  in  particolar,  the  Äpostoliealf  for  a  more 
special  and  elaborate  treatment,  with  the  aim 

1  Mansi,  züi.  748  A. 

'  So  Beveridge,  Works,  xi.  93,  in  ÄngL  Cath. 
Hk 

>  CerUuria  /.,  lib.  iL  cap.  vii.  in  its  last  head- 
ing,  "Jadicimn  de  Canonibns."  In  the  Basel 
foL  ed.  1562,  the  place  is  in  col.  544  of  lib.  iL; 
in  ed.  1564  col  418. 

*  In  his  Ädvenut  Magdeburgentes  CerUuria tor es ^ 
a  folio  in  five  books  devoted  to  the  ref utation  of 
the  CeniuritUorti  in  the  opening  passage. 

*  In  bis  De  Pteudepigraphis  ApoHolicUy  dealing 
with  the  ÄpotUilieal  Canons  in  lib.  iii.,  and  the 
Apo^tUeal  Canstüutions  in  i.,  ii. 

*  Swodcccir,  sive  PandeetcB  Canonum  SS,  Apos- 
tahrum  ei  Concüiorum  ab  EecUsia  Orceea  recep- 
fonia»,  2  vols.  fol. 

'  Oodtx  Oanonum  Primitwce  Eeclesia  Vindicatus 
•e  läutiratus,  reprinted  in  vol.  zi.  of  his  works 
edited  for  the  A.  C.  Lib. 


already  mentioned.  These  pnblications  of 
Beveridge,  combining  with  other  circnm- 
stances  of  the  period,  led  the  sympathies  of 
a  school  of  Bnglishmen  in  the  direction  of  the 
Greek  Charch,  until  in  1848  the  Codex  Canonum 
was  adopted  entirely  by  the  promoters  of  so  im- 
portant  a  series  as  the  Anglo-Catholie  Library , 
greatly  aagmenting  attention  to  these  canons 
in  England.  As  an  illustration  of  this  remark, 
the  article  **  Beveridge  "  {in DieL  National  Biog- 
raphy)f  referring  to  Beveridge  claiming 
apostolic  origin  and  sanction  for  canons  tliat 
were  long  post-apostolic,  mach  regrets  that 
the  Anglo'CtUh,  Libr,  shoald  have  incladed 
this  work  of  Beveridge  in  their  reprint  of  his 
writings. 

It  is  now  time  to  refer  to  some  principal 
reasons  for  which  the  apostolicity  of  these 
canons  is  denied.  It  has  been  argaed,  for 
instance,  that  they  were  nothing  bat  adapta- 
tions  from  the  Apostolieal  Constiiutions,  in 
which  work  nineteen  of  the  canons  are  trace- 
able,  implying  an  origin  probably  not  earller 
than  about  A.D.  250.  It  has  also  been  arged 
that  the  Apostolical  Canons  were  a  reproduction 
of  those  of  various  known  Councils,  five  being 
f  ound  among  the  Canons  of  Nic8sa  (325),  twenty 
among  the  twenty-five  Canons  of  Antioch  (341) 
five  among  the  Canons  of  Ephesus  (431).  Alto- 
gether  sizty  of  the  eighty-five  can  thus  be 
traced.*  The  arg^ment  from  resemblance  alone 
is  inconclusive,  for  the  question  remains,  which 
were  the  borrowersT  It  has  been  further 
reasoned,  then,  that  the  canons  could  not 
have  preceded  Bishop  Basil's  treatise  On  the 
Holy  Spirit,^  wherein  it  is  stated  (1)  that  no 
written  churcb  aathority  for  trine  Immersion  in 
baptisEu  was  known, '^  whereas  Canon  55  ez- 
pressly  orders  that  ceremony  ;  and  (2),  that  no 
authoritative  written  form  of  consecration  in 
the  Eucbarist  was  known,*^  whereas  Canon  85, 
by  sanctioning  the  Apostolical  ConstitutiofiSt 
does  virtaally  give  such  forms. 

From  this  reasoning  the  conclasion  is  that 
the  Apostolical  Canons  reached  their  present 
shape  late  in  the  fourth  Century  at  the  earliest. 
How  mach  sooner  they  may  have  began  to 
gather  form  can  for  the  present  be  only  an- 
certain. 

Professor  Hamack  has  pointed  oat  that  the 
original  editor  of  the  eighty-five  canons  had 
before  him  the  Teaching  of  the  Twdve  Apostles^^* 
the  publication  of  which  document  in  1883  he 
considers  as  having  shed  much  light  apon  this 


8  Hef ele,  i.  454  (Eng.  ed. )  gives  particulars. 
•   Written  during  his  episcopate,   A.D.   371- 
380. 
"  De  Sanet.  Spir.,  cap.  27,  P,0.y  zxzii.  187  C. 
"  Ibid.  187  B. 
1'  Harnack,  Lehre  der  zwölf  Apottd,  1893,  p.  193. 
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important  fragment  of  the  caDon-law  previ- 
OQsly  so  enigmatical.^ 

In  the  present  State  of  knowledge,  then,  tlie 
best  conolosion  seems  to  be  that  tbe  eigbty- 
five  canoDS  certainly  lacked  the  apostolicity 
asserted  for  them,  Jastinian's  decree  resting 
OD  DO  proper  fonndatioD.  If  they  had  some 
elementary  ezistence  in  the  period  of  the 
Teaehingy  eir,  120,  they  were  not  completed 
as  we  DOW  know  them  earlier  than  aboat  380 
when  Basil  died.  They  must  be  considered  as 
having  originated  in  the  East,  probably  Syria. 

A  point  of  much  practical  interest  to  onr- 
selves  maybe  noted  in  conclosion.  The  85th 
Canon,  as  Dr.  Salmon  has  pointed  out,'  associ- 
ates  certain  apocryphal  writings  with  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Bible.  Were  it  capable 
of  demonstration  that  these  eigbty-five  canons 
were  in  any  sense  apostolic  the  conclusion 
wonld  be  fatal  to  cnrrent  views  of  Scriptare 
canonicity.  It  is  assaredly,  then,  of  some  im- 
portauoe  that  the  result  of  historio  research 
and  the  weigbt  of  modern  argnment  have 
drawn,  as  it  can  confidently  be  said  they  have, 
the  Äpostolieal  Canont,  and  with  them  a  body 
of  nntenable  literatare,  qaxte  away  from  apos- 
tolic or  even  sub-apostolic  times,  and  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  apostolic  sanction. 

[C.  H.] 
APOSTOLIOAL  00NSTITX7TI0NS,  THE 
— a  Greek  work  in  eigbt  books,  presenring  to  us, 
in  a  volume  of  two  hondred  and  eighty-foar 
solid  pages  of  modern  Greek  print,'  a  body  of 
liturgic  forms,  castoms,  church  official  titles, 
and  homiletic  teaching  once  prevalent  in  the 
East.  The  Standard  editions,  with  Latin 
Version  and  accompaniments,  are  those  of 
Cotelerios*  and  Migne.''  There  is  also  an 
English  translation  by  Whiston.  The  book 
has  been  adequately  ezamined  both  on  the 
Coptinent  and  in  England,  from  the  sizteenth 
Century.  An  article  upon  it  in  the  Chrutian 
lUmenibraneer  of  April  1854  introduced  it 
to  a  Wide  circle  of  present  -  day  English 
readers. 

These  Constitutiaiu  assert  in  the  most  direct 
manner  the  autbority  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
who  are  represented  as  assembied  together, 
St.  Paul  included,  with  Clement  of  Korne  for 
their  amanuensis,  delivering  the  various  ordi- 
nances  which  the  Church  must  observe  to  all 
time.  Each  Apostle  dictates  in  tbe  first  person 
bis  separate  Constitution,  Peter  first  and  Paul 


'  Harnack,  Souroe$  of  the  Äpostolieal  CaiionSf 
1895,  p.  1. 

'  In  bis  General  Introduction  (p.  zzv.)  to  Dr. 
Wace*8  edition  of  the  Apocrypha. 

'  Ueltzen's  edition,  1863. 

*  In  bis  Apostclie  Faihers,  1672,  2  vols.  fol. 

>  In  bis  Patrologvi  GrcBoa,  4^  vol  L  1857. 


last ;  "  I  Peter  say,"  "  I  James  say,"  "  I  Philip," 
'*I  Bartholomew,'*  &c.'  Were  all  these  the 
genuine  utteranoes  of  the  Twelve  they  would 
be  so  much  additional  Scripture,  doubling  the 
New  Testament  in  bulk.  They  are,  in  fact,  so 
regarded  in  the  Äpostolieal  Canons,  where 
Canon  85  reckons  these  ConMtüutioni  among 
the  books  of  Scripture,  which  they  truly  are 
if  not  a  &brication. 

In  1653  the  French  Protestant  D'Aillö  main- 
tained  their  apocryphal  character,  declaring 
them  tainted  with  Arianism/  In  1711  Pro- 
fessor Whiston  of  Cambridge,  who  was  then 
lapsing  into  Arianism,  claimed  to  have  demon- 
strated^  that  the  Constitutions  were  <*the 
very  doctrines,  rules,  laws,  and  liturg^es,  which 
our  blessed  Saviour  Himself  delivered  to  Hia 
Church  by  bis  Holy  Apostles."  Whiston*s  main 
argument  for  Arianism  was  that  the  theology 
of  the  Church  before  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
(325)  was  to  be  found  in  these  Constitutions, 
which  reflected  the  teaching  of  Anus,  Atha- 
nasius  being  "that  grand  corruptor  of  the 
Christian  faith.**»  The  Constitutions  reveal 
their  own  attitude  to  Arianism  in  a  passage 
wherein  they  formally  ezpound  the  Catholic 
faith  to  be  a  belief  in  One  Almighty  God, 
who  must  be  worshipped  through  {Siä)  Christ 
our  Lord,  in  (A»)  the  AU-holy  Spirit.»» 

The  dato  of  the  work  in  its  present  form  is 
undetermined  ;  but  the  impossibility  of  an 
apostolic  dato  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  a 
mention  made  ^^  of  the  post-apostolio  Gnostics, 
Cleobius,  Dosithens,  Cerinthus,  Marcus,  Me- 
nander,  Basilides,  Satuminns.  The  Christian 
Remembranoer  added  to  its  proofs  of  the 
spuriousness  of  these  Constitutions  such  a 
g^oss  anachronism  as  the  following,  taken  up 
also  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw  {DicL  Christ,  Äntiq,, 
i.  12) :  *' Apostles,'*  these  two  artides  say,  *'are 
brought  together  who  never  could  have  been 
together  in  this  life.  St.  James  the  greater 
(after  he  was  beheaded)  is  made  to  sit  in 
Council  with  St.  Paul  (lib.  vi  c.  14),  though 
elsewhere  he  is  spoken  of  as  dead  (Üb.  v. 
c.  7)." 

The  publication  in  1883  of  the  Teaching  of 
the  Ttpelve  Apostles  gave  fresh  interest  to  the 
Äpostolieal  ConstitutionSf  one-half  of  the  seventh 
book   of  which  was   seen   to    be  simply  an 

•  Apost,  Const,  viii.  4,  12,  16,  17,  Ac;  De 
OrdinationifmSf  Patr.  Or.,  i.  1070. 

'  '*  Arian&  labe  infectum,"  Dallsous,  De  Pseud- 
epigraphis,  p.  411. 
'  8  Whiston's  Essay,  p.  673. 

»  Ibid,,  p.  482. 

»0  AposL  ConsL,  vi.  14,  P,  0,,  i.  946.  Migne's 
note  observes  that  the  lang^uage  here  is  that 
customary  with  Arians. 

"  Lib.  vL  8,  Patr.  Oraea,  i.  924. 
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upsiwion  of  the  Teackmg.^  Tbe  forger  of 
that  book,  writes  Salmon,  was  evidently  ac- 
qoaiiited  with  the  entire  Teaehinff,  wbich  he 
may  have  iiaed  lo  early  as  350,  as  snggested 
by  Harnaclf.  Hefele'  thinks  the  work  may 
have  originated  in  the  second  half  of  the  third 
ceotnry. 

Perhaps  theo,  in  the  present  State  of  opinion, 
the  aafest  conclusion  is  that  the  Äpotlolical 
CongUiution»  gradoally  took  their  present 
shape  within  the  period  of  about  A.D.  260-360, 
and  the  reader  learns  from  them  wbat  Eastern 
chnrch  life  and  worship  were  like  within  that 
hondred  years  wbich  beheld  in  the  important 
See  of  Antioch  an  nnsaintly  despot  like  Paul 
of  Samoeata,  tbe  terribie  persecation  of  Dio- 
detian,  tbe  con Version  of  Constantine,  and 
the  Arian  dispute  convalsing  the  wbole  Christian 
World.  Amid  her  many  dangers  the  Church 
of  Christ  was  upheld  by  the  presence  of  Holy 
Scxiptnre,  with  trained  readers  to  voice  it  in 
the  sacred  assemblies.  There  was  her  hope 
of  continning  her  ezistence;  teachers  and 
disciples  were  bom  of  the  incorruptible  seed  ; 
the  martyr  spirit  lived  on.  Yet,  as  these  Con^ 
atiiutiong  witness,  a  fatal  leaven  was  working 
present  and  fnture  ill.  Human  tradition  was 
getting  a  standing  -  ground  ;  superstitious 
worship  was  creeping  in ;  the  servants  of 
the  congregation  were  coreting  a  sacerdotal 
exaltatiou ;  an  artful  and  endless  elaboration 
of  ceremonies,  reqniring  a  multiplicity  of 
•ubordinate  ministers,  was  practically  tum- 
ing  the  belpers  of  men's  salvation  into  autbors 
of  it. 

For  such  weighty  accusations  there  should 
be,  and  there  are,  some  definite  materials. 

1.  More  insidiously  tban  in  tbe  constituting 
Synod,  but  no  whit  iess  inezcusably,  tradition 
thus  mingles  its  voice  with  the  familiär  record 
of  oar  Lord's  action  in  the  Supper :  "In  like 
manner  also  He  took  tbe  cup  and  mixed  it  of 
wine  and  water,  and  sanctified  it,  and  delivered 
St  to  them.**» 

2.  For  an  instance  of  in -creeping  supersti- 
tion :  the  catechumen,  after  bis  renuncia- 
tion  of  Satan  and  profession  of  belief,  but 
before  actual  baptism  by  water,  has  to  be 
anointed  with  oil,^  tbe  oil  being  first  ''blessed 
by  tbe  high  priest  {dpxi^peijs)  for  the  re- 
mission  of  sins  and  tbe  first  preparation  for 
baptism  ;  for  be  calls  tbus  upon  the  unbegotten 
God  .  .  .  tbat  He  would  sanctify  tbe  oil  in  tbe 
name  of  tbe  Lord  Jesus,  and  impart  to  it 


'  Dr.  Salmon's  articie  on  the  Teaching  in  tbe 
DieL  of  Chrittian  Biography,  iv.  809.  In  bis  Intro- 
daction  to  Dr.  Wace's  Apoeryphoy  p.  xxv.,  tbe 
conclusion  is  nearly  the  same. 

*  In  bis  Hiiiory  ofthe  CouneiUt  i.  454,  Eng.  ed. 

»  Lib.  viii.  12.  *  Lib.  vii.  42. 


spiritnal  grace,  and  efficacious  strength,  tbe 
remission  of  sins,  and  the  first  preparation  for 
tbe  confession  of  baptism,  tbat  so  the  candi- 
dato  for  baptism,  when  he  is  anointed,  may  be 
freed  from  all  ungodliness,  and  may  become 
worthy  of  Initiation,  according  to  the  comroand 
of  the  only-Begotten." 

3.  The  aggrandisement  of  tbe  ministerial 
Office  is  thus  pressed  upon  tbe  people'^ :  **  Wby 
do  not  ye  also  esteem  the  mediators  (rm^t 
UMirirai)  of  the  Word  to  be  prophets  and  rever- 
ence  them  as  gods  7  For  now  the  deacon  is  to 
you  Aaron  and  thebisbop  Moses.  If  therefore 
Moses  was  called  a  god  by  the  Lord,  let  tbe 
bishop  be  bonoored  among  you  as  a  god  and 
the  deacon  as  bis  prophet."  Referring  to 
tbe  bonour  due  to  parents': — *'How  much 
more  should  the  Word  ezbort  you  to  bonour 
your  Spiritual  parents  and  to  love  them  as 
your  benefactors  and  ambassadurs  with  God,' 
who  have  regenerated  you  by  water  and 
endued  you  with  the  fulness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  who  have  fed  you  with  the  Word  as 
with  milk,  who  have  nourished  you  with 
doctrine,  who  have  confirmed  you  by  their 
admonitions,  who  have  imparted  to  you  tbe 
saving  body  and  precious  blood  of  Christ,  who 
have  loosed  you  from  your  sins,  who  have  made 
you  partakers  of  the  holy  and  sacred  Eucharist, 
who  have  admitted  you  to  be  partakers  and 
fellow-heirs  of  tbe  promise  of  God  ;  reverence 
these  and  bonour  them  with  all  kinds  of 
bonour ;  for  they  have  obtained  from  God  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  in  their  judging  of 
sinners,  and  condemning  them  to  tbe  death  of 
eternal  fire,  as  also  of  loosing  returning  sinners 
from  their  sins  and  of  restoring  them  to  a  new 
life  ;  account  these  worthy  to  be  csteemed  your 
rulers  and  your  kings,^  and  bring  them  tribute 
as  to  kings.'*  It  was  a  scbeme  of  ministerial 
domination  here  weaving ;  and  the  Apostles, 
notwithstanding  tbe  i^olemn  wamings  they 
received  from  their  Lord,  are  audaciously  made 
to  be  the  very  weavers  of  it. 

Regarding  the  book  before  us  as  a  mirror  of 
visible  church-Iife  in  the  East,  within  the 
period  tbat  bas  been  indicated,  we  note  the 
following  office-bearers  in  the  congregation  : — 
High  priest  and  priest* ;  subdeacon^** ;  reader  ^^ ; 


»  Lib.  ii.  29,  30. 


«  ii.  33,  34. 


^  äpxovrai  vfuüv  Kai  ßa^iXcls.  In  anotbcr  chapter 
(lib.  ii.  26),  the  bishop  is  the  people's  mediator 
with  God  {fieairrii  GcoO  Kai  if/j.(av) ;  their  prince 
and  leader  {&px<^^  '(o.l  ijyo^fievos) ;  their  king 
and  lord  {6wd<mii) ;  next  to  God  their  god  on 
earth  (vfitpp  iirlyeioi  debs  ficrä.  Ocöv.) 

*  Äpoit.  ConsUf  ii  25  ;  viii  12.  'Apxi^ptvs,  lepcvs. 

w  viii  13,  21. 

"  ii  25;  viii  13,22. 
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Singers^ ;  ezorcist^ ;  door-keepei*  ;  deaconess.^ 
The  high  priest  and  the  priest  minister  at  an 
altar.'  There  are  prayers  for  the  dead  * ;  and 
oommemorations  of  the  dead,  at  which  gifts 
to  the  poor  are  made  ont  of  the  goods  of  the 
dead/  There  are  prayers  for  the  Church,  in- 
clnding  the  faithful  departed,*  The  baptism  of 
infants  is  enjoined.'  In  baptism  submergeoce 
{Kardduffti)  and  emergence  {dpädwn)  symbolise 
dying  with  and  rising  with  Christ^®.  The 
baptized  are  anointed  with  chrism  by  the 
bishop.»  The  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis  "  "  (substan- 
kially),  the  expressions  *•— "  Lif t  up  your  mind. 
We  lift  it  np  unto  the  Lord ;  Let  us  give 
thanks  to  the  Lord  God  ;  It  is  meet  and  right 
so  to  do/'  occnr  among  these  early  Greek 
formnlaries.  In  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  the  minister  delivers  the  ele- 
ments  with  the  following  form  of  words: 
"  The  body  of  Christ "  ;  "  The  blood  of  Christ, 
the  cnp  of  lif e " ;  the  recipient  in  each  case 
responding  with  "  Amen."  "  [C.  H.] 

It  may  be  obserTed  that  eminent  scholars 
like  Bishop  Pearson,  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Kraus, 
and  Lardner,  rcgard  the  ÄpostolieaL  ConatütUiont 
as  considerably  later  than  the  date  which  the 
writer  of  the  foregoing  article  assigns  to  that 
production.  The  ordinary  reader  will  find  in 
the  No.  of  the  Church  Intdligeneer  for  May  1884, 
at  p.  62,  some  usef al  proofs  of  the  f raadolent 
character  of  the  Liturgy  embodied  in  the  eighth 
book.  See  also  the  Church  Intdligeneer  for  April 
1889.  An  ezcellent  translation  into  English  of 
the  whole  work  is  given  in  the  Ante-Nieene 
Library,  vol.  xvii.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

APPARELS.— Small  pieces  of  embroidery  in 
nse  among  Bomanists  and  Ritualists,  sewn  on 
albs,  amices,  and  other  vestments. 

APPABITOB.— An  officer  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Courts  (so-called  from  bis  summoning  persons 
to  appear)  whose  duties  are  to  attend  in  court 
to  receive  the  judge's  commands,  to  convene, 
and  cite  defendants,  to  admonish  or  cite  the 
parties  to  produce  witnesses  and  the  like.  The 
138th  canon  relates  to  such  officers.  See 
Hook's  Church  Dictionary,  sub  voce. 

APPEALS.— ünder  pre-Reformation  Canon 
Law,  appeals  went,  theoretically,  to  the  Pope, 
who  had  also  a  concurrcnt  Jurisdiction  in  this 
conntry.  Bnt,  in  fact,  as  Professor  Maitland 
has  shown,  where  the  ohai^e  was  one  of 
heresy,  the  appeal  was  useless,  because  the 
**criminal"  was  bumt  before  the  ** appeal" 
could  be  heard,  and  this  by  ezpress  provision 

1  ii.  25 ;  viii.  l'd,  a  viii.  26. 

'  ii.  25.  *  iL  25  ;  viii.  13,  20. 

•  0v<na<rr^pioPt  viii.  12,  freq.       «  viii.  41. 

7  viii.  42.  8  viii.  13.  9  vi.  15. 

>•  m.  17.  "  üi.  16.  «  vii.  47. 

"  viii.  12.  "  viii.  13. 


of  the  Canon  Law  itself  (see  Engluh  Hiäorictd 
Review^  Jan.  1901,  p.  40,  &a).  The  stmggie 
of  onr  English  parliaments  and  sovereigns 
with  the  Papacy  was  not,  as  is  sometimes  re- 
presented,  to  abolish  papal  Jurisdiction,  but  to 
confine  it  within  limits  properly  ecclesiastical, 
and  to  prevent  its  interference  with  secular 
matters,  such  as  matrimony,  inheritance, 
bastardy,  and  the  like.  Hereiiy  was  appellable 
to  the  Pope,  bnt  for  reasons  above  explained 
such  appeals  were  necessarily  abortive.  The 
Reformation,  as  regards  Jurisdiction,  consisted 
in  giving  an  appeal  from  all  courts  of  the 
arohbishops  in  M  soits.  This,  of  course,  in- 
cluded  both  ritual  and  doctrine,  and  such  ap- 
peals have,  ever  since  Henry  VIII.,  been  carried 
to  the  Crown  as  the  supreme  Ordinary.  Of 
late  years  the  priest  party  have  succeeded  in 
eliminating  this  remedy.  For  example,  nnder 
the  Pluralities  Act  there  is  no  appeal  from  the 
archbishop  exoept  from  bis  own  refnsal  to 
grant  a  dispensation  for  holding  two  livings. 
Under  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act  of  1892  the 
Provincial  Court  or  the  Privy  Council  are  open 
as  alUmatives  to  the  appellant  Under  the 
Benefices  Act  of  1898  there  is  no  appeal  beyond 
the  re-constituted  Archbishop's  Court.  Thos 
the  appeal  to  the  Crown  is  being  gradoally 
filched  away,  in  order  to  rehabilitate  hierarchi- 
cal  pretensions  to  an  exdusive  possession  of 
-judgment,  justice,  and  truth,  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning  the  "  Church."  (See  Professor  Mait- 
land's  Canon  Law  in  the  Church  of  England 
(Methuen) ;  Tomlinson*s  Lay  Judget  in  Church 
Courts;  and  Whit«head*s  Dictionary  of  Church 
Law,  sub  voce.)  [J.  T.  T.] 

APSS. — The  recess  at  the  end  of  the  church 
in  which  the  holy  table  was  usually  placed. 

A^UILA.— The  writer  of  a  very  literal  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament^  fragments  of 
which  have  been  preserved  in  the  remains  of 
Origen's  HexapUi,  Some  connected  leaves  of 
Aquila's  Trandalum  of  the  Book  of  Kingt,  in 
Greek  in  uncial  characters,  discovered  in  the 
Cairo  Oenizah,  have  been  published  in  1897 
at  the  Cambridge  Press,  by  F.  C.  Bnrkitt,  M.  A., 
with  a  preface  by  Dr.  0.  Taylor. 

AaXXINAS.— See  Thomist& 

ABOHBISHOP.— The  title  seems  to  have  come 
into  vogue  about  A.D.  400  to  denote  the  chief 
ecclesiastic  of  a  province  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  is  duc  to  the  Organisation  of  the  Church  on 
Imperial  lines,  and  cannot  be  traced  to  the 
Apostles.  In  Roman  times  there  were  probably 
three  archbishoprics  in  our  country,  viz., 
London,  York,  and  Caerleon  (afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Menevia  or  St.  David's).  Lists  of 
names  have  been  handed  down  to  us  which  are 
no  doubt  mainly  apocryphal,  but  that  of 
"David,  Archbishop  of  Menevia,"  mentioned 
under  Ist  March  in  the  Prayer  Book  Calendar, 
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ii  of  a  more  historical  character.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  aboat  A.D.  640.  London  and  York 
and  all  the  British  bishope,  and  indeed  the 
entjre  Organisation  of  the  Charch  in  eastem 
Britain,  were  swept  away  daring  the  Anglo- 
Sazon  invasion.  When  the  conversion  of  the 
Saxons  commenced  in  the  sizth  and  seventh 
oeniories  two  new  archbishoprics  were  f  onnded, 
▼iz.»  Canterbnry  and  York,  and  placed  under  the 
patriarchal  jorisdiction  of  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
St.  Daiid's  continning  a  more  or  less  indepen- 
dent  coorse  nntU  its  amalgamation  with 
Canterbary  abont  A.D.  1 147.  Lichfield  also  was 
tor  a  few  years  in  the  eighth  Century  the  seat 
of  an  archbishopric,  bnt  was  merged  in  Canter- 
bary. The  latter  province  is  conseqaently 
mnch  larger  than  thät  of  York,  and  now  com- 
prises  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  dioceses,  vis., 
twenty-one  Bnglish  and  fonr  Welsh.  York 
now  consists  of  ten  dioceses.  The  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York  formerly  extended 
over  part  of  Scotland. 

In  Ireland  there  were  originaUy  four  arch- 
bishoprics,  yiz.,  Armagh,  Dublin,  Gashel,  and 
Toam.  These  have  all  been  kept  on  f oot  by  tbe 
Boman  Catholics,  bat  the  Protestants  have 
redaced  the  number  to  two,  vis.,  Armagh  and 
DablixL  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Ghurches  of 
Scotland  and  the  United  States  have  no  arch- 
bishops,  nor  were  there  any  in  the  colonies  ten 
years  ago.  Bat  recently  several  of  the  leading 
colonial  Protestant  bishops  have  taken  the  title, 
e^g,  Rupert's  Land,  Ontario,  Cape  Town,  Sydney, 
and  Jamaica.  The  duties  and  privileges  of  an 
English  archbishop  over  and  above  those  of  a 
bishop  are  to  visu,  i,e.  to  inspect  the  bishops 
and  inferior  clergy  of  bis  province  and  to  de- 
prive  them  on  notorious  cause ;  to  confirm  the 
election  of  bishops;  to  caU  meetings  of  Con- 
Tocation  upon  receipt  of  the  Sovereign^s  writ 
bat  not  without;  to  hear  appeals  from  the 
bishops;  when  a  see  is  vacant  to  provide  for 
the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  diocese ; 
to  present  by  lapse  to  livings  if  the  bishop 
neglects  to  do  so  for  six  months.  The  peculiar 
Privileges  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry  are 
to  crown  the  sovereigns  of  England,  to  grant 
special  marriage  licences,  and  to  confer  the 
academical  titles  known  as  '*  Lambeth  degrees." 
Tbe  Archbishop  of  York  is  said  to  have  the 
privilege  of  crowning  the  queen  consort  and  to 
be  her  chaplain. 

An  archbishop  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
addressed  as  "  His  Grace"and  "  Most  Reverend." 
Tbe  Irish  archbishops  are  also  entitled  to  be 
styled  "Most  Reverend."  The  Bishop  of 
Meath,  in  Ireland,  has  precedence  over  the  other 
Bishops,  and  for  centuries  has  bome  the  title 
of  **  If oet  Reverend  "  which  is  still  legally  re- 
tained.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  is 
styled  "  Primate  of  All  England,"  ranks  immedi- 


ately  after  the  Royal  Family ;  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  comes  nezt,  and  then  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  styled  Primate  of  England.  Formerly  the 
Protestant  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin 
had  precedence  immediately  after  his  Grace  of 
York,  but  they  have  now  no  civil  rank.  In  all 
cases  ecclesiastical  titles  assumed  by  ministers 
of  religion  not  belonging  to  the  Established 
Ghurches  of  England  or  Scotland  give  no  pre- 
cedence  to  the  holders.  Thus  Irish,  Scotch,  or 
colonial  archbishops  and  bishops,  the  Presi- 
dents  of  the  Wesle3ran  Conference  and  Gon- 
gregational  Union,  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Free  Ghurches,  have 
none  of  them  any  civil  rank  as  such  nor  are 
they  entitled  to  be  addressed  as  "  My  Lord." 
In  a  similar  way  most  foreign  prelates  have  a 
certain  civil  Status.  Thus  in  Aastria  some  of 
the  (Roman  Catholic)  archbishops,  vis.,  Vienna, 
Salzburg,  and  Prague,  have  the  title  of  "  Prince," 
in  some  parts  of  Germany  that  of  "  Ezcellency  " 
and  the  right  to  speak  of  themselves  as  **  we." 
In  Prussia  they  are  or  were  styled  "  Your 
Grace."  In  France  "Grandeur"  and  *'Mon- 
seigneur"  (Wetzer  and  Weite). 

The  two  English  archbishops  are  quite  inde- 
pendent  of  each  other  and  are  of  equal  and 
co-ordinate  authority  and  alike  subject  to  the 
Crown.  The  legal  decisions  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  are  theref  ore  not  binding  on  the 
province  of  York.  But  the  same  lay  official 
(who  is  commonly  known  as  the  Dean  of 
Arches)  acts  as  judge  of  both  Provincial  Courts 
so  that  uniformity  is  secured.  In  special  cases 
only  has  an  archbishop  taken  the  law  into  his 
own  hands,  as  in  that  deplorable  decision 
known  as  the  Lincoln  Juägment,  in  which  Arch- 
bishop Benson  set  at  defiance  the  rulings  of 
the  superior  Court,  the  Privy  Council,  on 
various  points  of  ritual.  This  was  followed 
by  the  lamentable  spectacle  of  an  ultimate 
court  of  ai^)eal  reversing  its  own  decisions  and 
meekly  supporting  the  judge  below  on  nearly 
every  point.  See  Whitehead,  Church  Lato^  sub 
voce.  [B.  W.] 

AROHDEAOON,  or  chief  deacon,  was  origin- 
ally,  as  the  name  implies,  a  deacon  only,  and 
was  no  doubt  inferior  to  the  priests  in  dignity 
He  watched  over  the  education  of  young  Clerks 
and  supervised  the  inferior  church  officers, 
and  eventually  his  office  became  one  of  great 
importance;  he  was  called  "oculus  et  manus 
episcopi"  and  no  one  was  admitted  to  orders 
without  his  testimonial.  At  the  present  time 
in  the  Church  of  England,  a  clergyman  is  not 
qualified  for  the  office  unless  he  has  been  six 
years  in  priest's  orders.  By  the  common  law 
an  archdeacon  is  in  all  things  the  bishop's 
vicegerent.  He  is  usually  appointed  by  the 
bishop  himself,  and  has  a  kind  of  episcopal 
authority  originally  derived  from  the  bishop. 
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bat  now  independent  of  and  distinct  from  bis 
(Baro,  Ece.  Law),  His  daties  are  to  hold 
visitations  of  parochial  clergj^  (when  the  bishop 
is  not  there) ;  examine  and  present  candidates 
for  Ordination  (see  Obdinal)  ;  institate,  indact, 
ezcommunicate,  inspect,  and  reform  aboses 
among  the  clergj.  He  can  either  in  person  or 
by  bis  official  (who  is  nsoally  a  lawyer),  hold  a 
conrt,  and  he  has  special  statutory  powers  as  to 
parish  Clerks.  He  also  admits  chnrcbwardens 
and  sidesmen,  receives  their  presentments,  and 
is  legally  entitled  to  Visitation  fees,  and  also  in 
some  cases  to  certain  fees  called  procarations. 
An  archdeacon  is  styled  "The  Venerable." 
In  dignity  he  is  inferior  to  the  Dean. 

The  income  of  an  archdeaconry  is  small,  so 
another  benefice  is  usually  held  with  it,  bat 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  power 
to  raise  the  income  of  any  archdeaconry  to 
£200  per  annam.  In  most  cases  an  arch- 
deaconry is  a  division  only  of  a  diocese,  bat  it 
may  comprise  the  whole. 

An  archdeacon  must  reside  in  the  diocese  for 
eight  months  in  every  year  anless  he  has  a 
licence.  He  is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Lower 
Hoase  of  Convocation.  See  Whitehead,  Chtu^h 
Law,  [B.  W.] 

AROHES,  OOUKT  OF.— This  was  so  called 
from  the  arches  of  Bow  Charch  ('*Sancta 
Maria  de  Arcabas  ")  where  tUe  Dean  of  Arches 
used  to  hold  his  Coart.  It  is  a  Court  of  first 
instance  by  Letters  of  Requei^t  from  a  suffragan 
bishop,  and  the  Coart  of  Appeal  from  all  the 
Diocesan  Courts  of  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
and  tili  1632  was  a  Court  of  first  instance  in 
all  ecclesiastical  cases.  The  Dean  had  Juris- 
diction over  thirteen  peculiars  of  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  city  of  London. 
Since  the  Public  Worship  Act,  1874,  the  official 
principal  or  judge  of  the  Court  has  been  ap- 
pointed  by  the  two  Archbishops  subject  to  the 
approvalof  the  Crown,  or  in  defaolt  by  the  Crown 
alone.  He  hears  appeals  from  the  Consistory 
Courts  of  both  provinces.  The  judge  must  be 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  either 
a  barrister  who  has  practised  for  ten  years,  or 
a  retired  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  An 
appeal  lies  to  the  Queen  in  Council. 

ABIANS.— See  Hebesies. 

ABMENIAN  CHUROH.  —  See  Eastebn 
Chubches. 

ABTICLES,  THE  XXXTX.— The  Confession 
of  Faith  promulgated  by  the  Church  of  England. 
They  are  thus  unhesitatingly  designated  by 
such  authorities  as  Bishop  Andrewes  {Sermon 
before  Prederick  the  CoutU  Palaiine)  and  Arch- 
bishop  Land  {Confe^-ence  with  Füher,  §  24). 
Andrewes  says  that  *'our  Confession  con- 
tained  in  the  XXXIX.  Articles"  shows  "that 
nowhere  does  there  exist  a  religion  more  in 
accord  with  the  trae  Zion,  that  is,  with  the 


institutioDB  of  the  Qospel  and  of  the  Apostles, 
than  ours.''  Land  says  that ' '  the  positive  tra thi 
delivered  in  the  Synod  of  1662  are  more  tbaa 
the  polemics,"  tbough  **  true  it  is,  and  we  most 
thank  Rome  for  it,  our  Confession  mast  needs 
contain  some  negatives,  for  in  a  corrapt  time  or 
place  it  is  as  necessary  in  religion  to  deny  false- 
hood  as  to  assert  and  vindicate  truth ;  indeed, 
this  latter  can  hardly  be  well  and  sufficienUy 
done  but  by  the  former,  an  affirmative  verity  be- 
ing  ever  induded  in  the  negative  to  a  falsehood.*' 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  attempts  are 
made  to  overthrow  or  undermine  the  aathority 
of  this  Confession  of  our  belief :  (1)  It  is  urged 
that  the  XXXIX.  Artioles  are  not  a  Creed, 
and  it  is  left  to  be  inferred  from  thence 
that  their  authority  is  inconsiderable.  (2)  The 
Articles  condemnatory  of  Rome  are  represented 
as  not  intended  to  condemn  Roman  doctrine, 
but  as  opposing  some  extravagant  tenets  con- 
demned  by  Rome  as  well  as  by  ourselves. 

1.  It  is  true  that  the  Articles  are  not  a 
Creed  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Apostles', 
the  Nicene  and  the  Athanasian  symbols  are 
Creeds;  for  they  have  not  been  promulgated 
by  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  Cborch  as 
the  exposition  of  the  Christian  Faith  like  the 
Nicene  Creed  in  its  original  and  authentic 
form,  nor  have  they  been  g^nerally  accepted 
like  the  Apostles'  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds. 
Bat  they  have  been  promulgated  and  accepted 
by  the  Church  of  England  as  the  exposition 
of  her  faith  on  the  points  with  which  they 
deal;  and  consequenüy  they  are  as  morally 
binding  on  members  of  the  Choroh  of  England, 
becanse  they  express  the  faith  of  the  Charch 
of  England,  as  the  Creeds  are  binding  apon 
them,  because  they  express  the  faith  of  the 
Charch  Catholic.  The  Oongregation  in  Chwrekf 
after  stating  that  "  the  Articles  were  first  pab- 
lished  in  1649  and  then  numbered  forty -two," 
and  "after  andergoing  several  revisions  they 
were  settled  in  their  present  form  by  the  Canons 
of  1604,"  both  of  which  Statements  are  incor- 
rect,  continues  :  "The  Articles,  althoagh  con- 
taining  an  account  of  certain  leading  doctrines, 
are  in  no  sense  a  Creed,  and  it  is  to  the  Prayer 
Book  that  Churchmen  go  for  an  expression 
of  their  faith"  (p.  170).  On  this  passage 
we  have  to  say  that  "containing  an  account 
of  certain  leading  doctrines"  is  not  synony- 
mous  with  **  declaring  the  faith  of  the  Church 
on  certain  doctrines,"  which  is  what  tbe 
Articles  do,  and  that  there  is  no  jnstification 
for  depreciating  the  Articles  in  comparison 
with  the  Prayer  Book  as  an  expression  of  a 
Churchman's  faith.  The  English  Cbarchman 
"goes  for  an  expression  of  his  faith*'  to  the 
Prayer  Book  and  to  the  Articles  alike,  and  he 
finds  no  contrariety  between  them.  The  infer- 
ence  intended  to  be  drawn  from  tbe  Articles 
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being  "in  no  sense  aCreed"  is  plainlj  that 
thej  maj  be  disregarded  as  a  Statement  of 
Anglican  belief;  bat  that  inference  does  not 
follow  f rom  their  not  being  a  Greed.  In  the  six- 
teenth  centory  tbe  different  reformed  Churcbee 
were  chaiged  bj  their  Papel  opponents  with 
being  eolelj  deetructive  and  having  no  positive 
fadth  of  their  own.  To  obviate  this  calornny  and 
to  give  stabilitj  to  their  own  members,  who 
might  easil j  be  oarried  too  far  in  their  hostility 
to  Fopery,  each  pnt  forth  its  own  Confession 
of  Faitb.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  A.D.  1530,  in 
wbich  the  positive  teaching  of  Protestants 
was  laid  down,  and  especially  that  cardinal 
doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  revived  by  Luther  after 
long  sleep,  of  free  Justification  for  Christ's 
merits  grasped  by  our  faith,  which  oonstitutes 
the  most  fundamental  distinction  between 
Popery  and  Protestantism.  On  the  Confession 
of  Augsborg  our  Confession,  known  as  the 
XXXIX.  Artioles,  was  founded,  with  some 
variations  trom  that  of  Augsburg  which  adapted 
it  to  English  use,  but  essentially  the  same 
with  it,  not  only  on  the  question  of  **  justifica- 
tion by  faith  only,"  the  Article  ttarUit  aut 
eadenUs  eecUdae,  but  also  on  almost  all  the 
other  points  of  the  faith  of  Protestants.  Just 
as  Lotherans  are  bound  by  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  Romanists  by  the  Tridentine  Con- 
fession, embodied  in  the  so-called  Creed  of 
Pope  Pias  IV.,  so  Anglican  Charchmen  are 
bound  by  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  which  are  their 
Charch's  Confession  of  Faith,  though  not,  like 
tbe  Romanist  Confession,  thrown  into  the  form, 
and  called  by  the  name  of  a  Creed. 

2.  The  more  specific  method  of  doing  away 
with  the  force  of  the  anti-Papal  Articles  is  to 
represent  them  as  not  aimed  at  Komish  or 
Papal  doctrines,  but  at  some  extravagant 
tenets  which  it  is  presumed  that  some  one, 
often  unknown  to  history,  held.  This  sophism, 
first  suggested  by  Dr.  Newman  in  Tract  XC, 
is  employed  in  dealing  with  Articles  XXII., 
XXVIII.,  XXIX,  and  XXXI. 

On  Article  XXII.,  the  manual  called  Catholie 
Rdigion  says :  *'This  Article  is  not  meant 
to  condemn  the  Catholie  doctrine  of  the 
Intermediate  State,  as  we  have  stated  it, 
but  only  the  Romish  doctrine  tohich  so  largdy 
obiained  at  the  time  vre  are  speaking  of,  and 
which  could  claim  no  support  from  the  teach- 
ing of  antiquity  "  (p.  185).  And  again  :  '*  The 
Eoglish  Church  in  Article  XXII.  condemns 
what  is  called  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Invoca- 
tion  of  Saints  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  was  put  in 
practice  by  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion" (p.  211).  This  is  a  mere  subtle  evasion 
of  the  force  of  the  Article ;  "  the  practice  by 
the  people  at  the  time,"  "the  doctrine  which 
so  largely  obtained  at  the  time"  were  the 


practice  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Boman  Catho- 
lie Church,  gathered  up  and  expressed  almost 
contemporaneously  by  the  Council  of  Trent : 
and  what  is  condemned  in  the  Article  is  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
Church  on  the  subject  of  Purgatory,  Pardons, 
Images,  Relics,  and  Invocation  of  Saints — 
nothing  less  tban  that. 

The   weapon  forged  by   Newman   is  nsed 
most  frequently  for  invalidating  the  oondem- 
nation  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in  Article 
XXXI.    The  Article  condemning  in  the  piain- 
est  manner  the  Romish  Church's  doctrine  of 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the  Mass  as  "a 
blasphemous  fable  '*  (namely,  that  a  man  could, 
by  a  formula  of  words,  place  Christ  on  the 
altar  and  then  sacrifice  and  eat  Him)  "and 
a  dangerous  deceit "  (that  is,  an  imposture  to 
which  men  trusted  for  their  salvation,  to  the 
great  peril  of  their  souls,  instead  of  to  faith 
in  Christ,  working  by  love),  Dr.  Newman  per- 
forms  some  acts  of  logical  legerdemain  over  it 
and  then  Claims  that  we  shall  acknowledge 
that  the  Article  **neither  speaks  against  the 
Mass  in  itself,  nor  against  its  being  an  offering 
for  the  quick  and  the  dead  for  the  remission 
of  sins ;  but  against  its  being  viewed,  on  the 
one  band,  as  independent  of  or  distinct  from 
the  sacrifice  on  the  Cross,  which  is  blasphemy, 
and  on  the  other,  its  being  directed  to  the 
emolument  of  those  to  whom  it  pertains  to 
celebrate  it,  which  is  imposture  in  addition" 
(p.  63).    Disciples  follow  in  the  master's  steps. 
*'A  moment's  reflection  will  serve  to   show 
that  the  XXXIst  Article  does  not  condemn  the 
Mass,"  says  the  Müual  Iteatan  Why  (No.  284). 
''The  Church  could  not  condemn  the  Mass, 
without  condemning  the  Institution  of  Christ " 
{ibid,).  "  The  Article  could  not  have  been  aimed 
against  the  term  Mass,  nor  against  any  doctrine 
involved  in  the  term  "  (No.  285).    ••  Tbc  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass,"  says  the   Catholie  Rdigitm 
(p.   252),   '*mast   be  distinguished   from  the 
Sacrifices  of  Masses,    of  which   the    Article 
speaks.    The  latter  expression  refers  to  the 
erroneous   idea   that   it   was   the  number  of 
Masses  which  was  the  source  of  benefit  to 
the  departed.    The  idea  condemned  is  that 
of  cumulation  and  repetition  independent  of 
the  one  and  only  availing  Sacrifice  of  Calvary. 
When  the  true  doctrine  of  the   Eucharistie 
Sacrifice  is  more  perfectly  understood  amongst 
US,  the  term  Mass  from  its  very  convenience 
will  probably  reassert  itself."    Similarly,  the 
Congregaiion  in  Chureh  declares  the   Article 
''directed  against  the  heretical,"  (and  there- 
fore  not  the  Roman)  "doctrine of  reiteration." 
This  method  of  argument  is  borrowed  direot 
from  the  Roman  Casuists,  who  meet  any  con- 
demnation  of  a  doctrine  which  they  favonr 
with  a  dittingwcndum»    If  they  have  to  allow 
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that  A.  B.  is  condemned,  they  divido  A.  B.  into 
A.  B.  and  a.  b.  Then  saj  they,  'Tou  may 
condemn  A.  B.  {e,g.  'tbe  Sacrifices  of  Masses') 
as  much  as  yon  please,  but  we  may  still  hold 
a.  b.  (*<  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass /'). 

Rev.  F.  W.  Paller,  of  Cowley,  in  bis  com- 
spondence  witb  tbe  Ultramontane  Frencb 
priests  of  the  Revue  Anglo- Romaine,  assares  bis 
friends  tbat  the  Chnrch  of  England  never 
intended  to  condemn  the  Roman  doctrine  in 
Article  XXXI.,  which  "was  expressly  drawn 
ap  to  repudiate  a  monstrons  doctrine  toaching 
tbe  Eucharistie  Sacrifice  which  bad  been 
widely  spread  abroad  in  England  daring  tbe 
first  years  of  the  sizteenth  Century."  The 
author  of  this  doctrine  was  Gatbarinus ;  so  it 
must  be  undcrstood  that  it  was  Catbarinns  and 
bis  doctrine  that  were  condemned,  not  Rome 
nor  Roman  doctrine.  Mr.  Poller's  Ultramon- 
tane correspondent,  Dr.  Paulus,  laugbed  in  bis 
face ;  he  was  quite  sure  that  Gatbarinus  bad 
not  taught  ''the  monstrous  doctrine"  attri- 
bnted  to  bim.  It  was  "  the  Catholic  doctrine  " 
which  "the  Innovators  of  the  sixteenth  Cen- 
tury '*  were  condemnlng ;  and  instead  of 
"justifylng  their  apostasy/'  the  only  thing 
for  Mr.  Puller  to  do  was  to  repudiate  the 
Article. 

One  more  instance  of  the  method  may  be 
taken  from  the  same  correspondence.  Article 
XXVIII.  condemns  Transubstantiation.  Tes, 
says  Rev.  T.  A.  Lacey,  Vicar  of  Madlngley,  but 
it  is  only  what  Bishop  Ridlcy  meant  by  Tran- 
substantiation that  it  condemns,  and  Ridley 
did  not  mean  Transubstantiation  at  all,  but 
Metaphysiosis — that  is,  a  visible  and  tang^ble 
change  of  substance.  It  is  true  that  Ridley 
thought  he  rejected  Transubstantiation,  and 
so  did  bis  Roman  Catholic  judges,  and  there- 
fore  the  latter  sentenced  bim  to  be  bumt,  and 
he  bimself  gladly  underwent  death  by  buming 
for  bis  faith.  But  it  was  all  a  mistake.  He 
was  mistaken,  they  were  mistaken,  everybody 
was  mibtaken,  tili  the  year  1896,  when  Mr. 
Lacey  invented  the  word  Metaphysiosis  to  ex- 
press  what  it  was  Ridley  really  rejected.  This 
Singular  mistake  of  Ridley,  Gardiner,  Pole,  and 
every  one  eise,  except  Mr.  Lacey,  has  led  to 
the  idea  that  Article  XXVIII.  denies  Tran- 
substantiation, which  it  does  not  do,  for  "  tbe 
Englisbmen  who  deny  Transubstantiation  do 
it  through  resting  on  the  opinion  of  Ridley, 
and  for  the  same  reasons  tbat  he  bad  "  {Revue^ 
p.  646).  As  Ridley  when  he  said  that  be  rejected 
Transubstantiation,  did  not  reject  Transub- 
stantiation but  only  Metaphysiosis,  which  he 
mistook  for  Transubstantiation,  and  was,  in 
fact,  only  '*  maintaining  what  we  areall  agreed 
npon"  (%bi(L)f  so  the  Oburch  of  England  in 
rejecting  Transubstantiation,  does  not  reject 
Transubstantiation,  but  only  the  monstrous 


misconception  of  Transubstantiation,  wfaioh, 
according  to  Mr.  Lacey's  brand-new  diBOOTwy, 
Ridley  entertained.  What  she  denies  is  not, 
must  not  be,  sball  not  be  Transnbstantimtion, 
which  Mr.  Lacey  calls  "the  doctrine  of  tbe 
Church,"  but  only  Metaphysiosis.  It  U  true 
that  Ridley  never  said  that  he  bad  snoh  an 
Ignorant  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation or  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"substance"  ;  but  he  muii  have  bad  it,  or  he 
would  have  denied,  and  the  Oburch  of  England 
af ter  bim  would  have  denied,  **  tbe  doctrine  of 
the  Oburch,'*  which,  of  course,  they  oannot 
have  done.  The  Article  states  that  Transub- 
stantiation "overthroweth  the  natnre  of  a 
sacrament."  Mr.  Lacey  acknowledges  with 
surprise  and  apparent  pity  that  "a  nomber 
of  Anglicans  still  think  the  expression  well 
founded,"  but  he  knows  that  when  the  Article 
says  Transubstantiation  it  means  Metaphy- 
siosis, the  condemnation  of  which  is  nnob- 
jectionable  in  bis  eyes  because  it  is  a  tenet 
unknown  to  the  Roman  Oburch. 

There  is  another  application  of  the  method 
looming  before  us.  It  has  got  over  the  diffi- 
culty  caused  by  the  denial  of  Purgatory, 
Pardons,  Worshipping  and  Adoration  of  Images 
and  Relics,  Invocation  of  Saints,  Transubstan- 
tiation, and  the  Mass.  There  remains  Papal 
Supremacy  and  Infallibility.  The  modern 
formula  for  the  evacuation  of  *' Anglican  nega- 
tions"  may  be  applied  here  too.  Borne  one 
answering  to  Oatharinus  may  be  found  (no 
doubt,  be  is  at  present  being  anxiously  searched 
for),  who  has  promulgated  some  extraordinary 
exaggeration  as  to  the  Papal  power  and  omni- 
science,  and  we  sball  be  gpravely  assured  that 
it  was  that  doctrine  and  not  the  Roman  doc- 
trine that  the  Oburch  of  England  has  rejected. 
Then,  tbe  Papal  Supremacy  and  Infallibility 
will  be  no  longer  the  obstacle  to  nnion  that  it 
now  is. 

We  thank  God  that  we  have  the  XXXIX. 
Articles  to  serve  as  a  permanent  breakwater 
against  the  inrush  of  Mediaevalism  and  Popery. 
The  last  twenty  years  have  proved  to  us  more 
clearly  than  ever  how  great  and  how  ronstant 
is  cur  need  of  them.  Thougb  they  are  not  a 
Oreed  of  tbe  Oatbolic  Oborch,  yet  because  they 
unequivocally  condemn  tbe  chief  doctrines  of 
Romanism  and  maintain  all  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity,  they  are  the  palladium  of  tbe 
Oburch  of  England.  The  XXXIX.  Articles 
form  part  of  the  Statute  law  of  England.  For 
their  legal  construction,  see  Whitehead,  Church 
Law. 

[The  Ritualists  have  striven  to  make  ont  that 
Article  XXXVI.  declares  that  there  is  nothing 
that  '*  of  itself  is  superstitious  or  ungodly  *'  in 
the  Oommunion  Office  as  found  in  the  First 
Prayor  Book  of  Edward  VI.  Bat  Mr.  Tomlinson 
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hMB  ftbly  shown  that  the  Ordinal  referred  to  did 
not  eziat  in  the  First  Prayer  Book,  nor  tül 
Maich  1660,  after  the  close  of  the  tbird  year 
of  Edward  VI.  See  hia  important  ohapter  xii. 
in  hia  work  on  The  Prayer  Book,  ArUdee,  and 
HomüUi,  London  :  Blliot  Stock,  1897.  On  the 
special  importance  of  Article  XXV.  see  CON- 

BUBSTAKTIATION.]  [F.  M.] 

A&TIGLE8  (HI8T0BT  OF  THE). —  The 
history  of  the  series  of  Artides  of  Faith, 
colminating  in  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  is  a  record 
of  the  attempts  which  the  Chnrch  of  England 
made  in  the  sizteenth  centary  to  define  her 
doctrinal  position  after  that  she,  like  the 
Baformed  Charches  on  the  Continent,  had 
broken  away  f rom  the  cormpt  Church  of  Rome. 
These  Articles,  drawn  np  at  different  times 
and  despite  many  obstacles,  ezhibit  a  growing 
deamess  and  accoracy  of  Statement,  tili 
in  their  last  revision  they  appear  definite 
and  nnmistakable  in  meaning,  and  pure  and 
acriptnral  in  doctrine.  This  progress  of  the 
Articles  towards  scriptnral  trath,  from  their 
inoeption  in  1536  tili  their  final  recension  in 
1571,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  facts, 
stated  in  the  briefest  possible  manner.  (1) 
The  X.  Articles  of  1536  rejected  foor  of  the 
seven  Romish  saoraments,  acknowledgriDg  only 
"the  sacraments  of  Baptism,  Penanoe,  and 
tbe  Altar."  (2)  The  XIII.  Articles  of  1538 
foond  among  Cranmer's  papers  were  based  npon 
tbe  Angsborg  Confession  and  the  previoas  X. 
Articles,  and  were  *'eTidently  designed  to  be 
the  basia  of  a  Conoordat  with  the  Lntherans  " 
(Bishop  Barry).  A  check  to  progress  was  given 
by  (3)  The  VI.  Articles  of  1539  (see  p.  47)  which 
were  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Reforming 
morement.  They  enjoined :  1.  Transubstantia- 
iion ;  2.  Ck>mmanion  in  one  kind ;  3.  Clerical 
oelibacy;  4.  Vows  of  Chastity;  5.  Private 
Kaases ;  6.  Anricnlar  Confession.  (4)  Tbe  XLII. 
Articles  of  1552.  Of  these  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
(both  martyred  af terwards  for  protestingagainst 
Bomish  errors)  were  the  chief  Compilers.  To 
quote  the  words  of  Canon  R  W.  Dixon,  **  the 
broad  soft  toach  of  Cranmer  lay  upon  them  as 
they  came  from  the  fomace."  (5)  The  XI. 
Articles  of  1559^  approved  of  the  restoration 
ol  the  Cup  to  the  laity  which  had  actnally 
been  restored  by  the  first  Parliament  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  they  rejected  private  masses  and 
the  Teneration  of  Images  and  relics.  (6)  The 
XXXIX.  Articles  of  1563  were  remodelled  on 
the  basis  of  the  XLII.  Articles,  and  bear  the 
mark  of  Archbishop  Parker's  influence.  One 
of  these  was  omitted  by  the  printers  at  the 
Udding  of  the  Queen,  but  restored  in  1571. 

^  This  is  the  dato  given  by  Hardwick,  but  the 
irne  data  is  1561.  See  Perry  on  the  Purehat 
Jwiffwumi,  p.  170  note,  and  p.  453. 


(7)  The  XXXIX.  Articles  of  1571.  These  are 
cor  present  Articles,  and  mnst  be  described 
more  in  detail.  They  contain  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive  Statement  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines  of  the  Christian  faith,  a  repudiation  of 
the  Chief  corrupt  novelties  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  a  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  fanatical  sects  of  their  time.  They  were 
edited  by  Bisbop  Jewel,  and  appeared  both  in 
Latin  and  English.  Tbe  Latin  and  English 
copies  were  subscribed  by  both  houses  of  Con- 
vocation,  but  not  by  Parliament,  which  enacted 
only  the  English  Version.  Both  versions  are 
valuable  in  determining  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  other.  The  first  five  Articles  treat  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  the  nezt  three  estab- 
lish  the  Rule  of  Faith  ;  the  ten  following  relate 
to  Christians  as  individuals ;  the  nezt  eighteen 
deal  with  Christians  as  members  of  a  society 
— the  Church — whose  nature,  authority,  dis- 
cipline,  and  sacraments  are  defined ;  and  the 
last  three  Articles  treat  of  the  Church  and 
individuals  in  their  relation  to  the  civil  power. 

''In  these  Articles  we  have  a  reference  to 
ezisting  beresies,  and  find  in  them  not  only 
tbe  positive  doctrine  of  the  Oospel  asserted,  but 
also  the  principal  errors  and  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  most  of  the  eztravagances 
in  which  Protestant  sects  feil  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  rejected  and  condemned" 
(Bishop  Tomline). 

"In  the  Interpretation"  of  the  Articles, 
Bishop  Uarold  Browne  wisely  remarks,  "onr 
best  guides  must  be,  first,  their  own  natural, 
literal,  grammatical  meaning;  nezt  to  this, 
a  knowledge  of  tbe  oontroversies  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  Church  and  made  such 
Articles  necessaiy ;  then,  the  other  authorised 
formularies  of  the  Church ;  after  them,  the 
writings  and  known  opinions  of  such  men  as 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Parker,  who  drew  them 
up ;  then,  the  doctrines  of  tbe  primitive  Church, 
which  they  professed  to  follow;  and  lastly, 
the  general  sentiments  of  the  distinguished 
English  divines,  who  have  been  content  to 
subscribe  the  Articles,  and  have  professed 
their  agreement  with  them  for  now  300  years. 
These  are  cur  best  guides  for  their  Interpreta- 
tion. Their  authority  is  deri vable  from Scripture 
alone."  {ExpOiüvon  of  the  Thirty-nine  AriideM^ 
1882.  Introduction,  pp.  10,  11.)  The  XXXIX. 
Articles  must  be  subscribed  by  candidates 
before  Ordination,  also  before  Institution,  and 
they  must  be  read  in  church  after  Induction. 
Although  the  laity  are  ezempt  from  subscrip- 
tion,  their  assent  to  tbe  doctrines  of  the 
Articles  is  required  if  they  would  lay  claim  to 
be  loyal  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  fact  requires  to  be  stated,  as  some  writers 
on  the  Articles  have  asserted  that  all  that  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  laity  is  an  assent 
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to  the  Apoatlea'  Oreed.  A  reference  to  tbe 
Service  for  the  Pablic  Baptism  of  Infants, 
however,  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  this 
assertioD,  for  we  there  find  the  God-parents 
ezhorted  to  take  care  that  the  child  baptized 
«maj  leam  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prajer, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  vulgär 
tODgue,  and  all  other  things  which  a  Christian 
OQght  to  know  and  believe  to  his  sool's 
health." 

The  history  of  the  nineteenth  centnry  pre- 
sents  no  sadder  sight  than  that  of  men,  pro- 
fe88edly  seekers  after  truth  and  defenders  of 
the  same,  jet  setting  themselves  to  undermine 
the  Scriptural  teaching  of  the  Articles.  This 
is  the  task,  however,  to  which  the  Tractarians 
applied  themselves  in  the  tracts  from  which 
they  derived  their  name.  In  Tract  XC, 
written  by  John  Henry  Newman,  *'it  was 
deliberately  maintained,"  says  Archbishop 
Whately,  "that  the  XXXIX.  Articles  do  not, 
when  rightly  interpreted,  condemn  the  doctrine 
of  Transnbstantiation,  or  the  Invocation  of 
Saints,  or  the  Adoration  of  Relics,  or  Porgatory 
or  Indolgences,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Council 
of  Trent ;  and  that  the  true  rule  for  interpret- 
ing  the  Articles  is,  not  to  take  the  words  in 
their  piain  natural  sense,  but  in  such  a  sense^ 
of ten  '  non-natural ' —  as  the  person  signing 
them  may  think  to  be  most  in  accordance 
with  Catholio  tradition''  (Cautiont  for  the 
Times,  1854,  p.  231).  No  wonder  that  the 
publication  of  this  notorious  tract  provoked 
a  storm  which  was  not  qoickly  allayed,  and 
that  the  Heads  of  Houses  at  Oxford  condemned 
it  for  *'  evading  rather  than  explaining  the  sense 
of  the  XXXIX.  Articles  and  reconeiltng  suhierip- 
tion  to  t?iem  wUh  the  adoptum  of  errors  whieh  they 
were  detigned  to  courUeraet."  In  spite  of  its 
almost  universal  condemnation,  Dr.  Pusey 
and  other  supporters  of  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment defended  it.  In  a  letter  penned  in  the 
year  1865  (twenty  years  after  his  reception 
into  the  Church  of  Rome)  Newman  writes  to 
Pusey:  "Tou  have  from  the  first,  as  all  the 
World  knows,  boldly  stood  up  for  it,  in  spite 
of  the  obloquy  which  it  brought  upon  you ; 
you  are  now  republishing  it  with  my  cordial 
concurrence."  And  we  find  Pusey  in  his 
Eirenieon  (published  in  1865)  boldly  main- 
taining  that  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  are  reconcilable,  the  differences  between 
them  being  only  in  appearance  and  not  in 
reality.  Almost,  it  would  seem,  with  a  pre- 
Bcience  of  the  evil  which  has  befallen  us  in 
this  Century,  a  royal  declaration  was  issued 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1628,  by  Charles  L, 
directing  "  that  no  man  hereaf ter  shall  either 
print  or  preach  to  draw  the  Article  aside  any 
way,  but  shall  submit  to  it  in  the  piain  and 


füll  meaning  thereof ;  and  shall  not  pat  hii   x 
own  sense  or  comment  to  be  the  meaning  of   > 
the  Article,  bat  shall  take  it  in  the  litend  : 
and  grammatical  sense."    Newman,  by  a  pro-   2 
cess  of  verbal  juggling,  strove  to  maintain  that    ^ 
the   Articles  would  harmonise  with  Romish    t 
doctrines  and  practices  which  they  were  da-    2 
signed  to  oppose.    Archbishop  Whately  says : 
'*  To  bring  the  Articles  to  bear  such  a  sense  as    . 
what  Mr.  Newman  thonght  Catholic  tradition    } 
required,  was  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty. 
Indeed,  he  set  such  an  ezample  of  hair-splitting 
and  wire-drawing— of  shuffling  equivooation 
and  disbonest  garbling  of  quotations — as  made 
the  English  people  thoroughly  ashamed  that 
any  man  calling  himself  an  Englishman,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  clergyman,  shonld  Insult 
their   nnderstandings  and   consciences   with 
such  mean  sophistry'*  {Cautions  for  the  TimeM, 
1854,  p.  231).    In  1883  Newman  wrote  {Via 
Media,  ii.  351-6),  **  What  the  Article  abjures  as 
a  lie  is  just  that  which  the  Pope  and  Council 
declare  to  be  Divine  truth.   Nothing  can  come 
of  the  suggested  distinction  between  'mass' 
and  *  masses.'  '*  [S.  R.  O.] 

ABTIOLES,  THE  LAMBETH.— These  Arti- 
des,  nine  in  number,  were  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
W.  Whitaker,  R^ius  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge.  They  were  approved  of  by  the 
Archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbury,  and  other 
prelates  in  private  synod  assembled,  and  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Barrett  of  Cambridge,  who  had 
preached  in  that  University  against  certain 
Calvinistic  doctrines,  by  Dr.  Whitgift,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  for  his  subscription, 
November  24, 1595.  Barrett,  however,  appealed 
against  such  an  exercise  of  authority,  and 
Archbishop  Whitgift  was  severely  taken  to 
task  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  holding  a  private 
synod  and  drawing  up  new  articles  of  faith 
without  the  consent  of  the  Crown  and  proper 
authorities.  The  Articles  in  question  were 
strongly  Calvinistic.  The  first  afflrmed  pre- 
destination  to  life  and  to  eternal  death.  The 
second,  that  God's  election  alone  was  the  mov- 
ing  and  efficient  cause  of  salvation.  The  third, 
that  the  number  of  the  elect  was  fized  and 
could  not  be  added  to  or  taken  from.  The 
fourth,  that  the  reprobate  were  necessarily 
damned  because  of  their  own  sins.  The  five 
other  articles  affirm  conclusions  which  naturally 
follow  from  the  dog^as  mentioned.  At  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  Dr.  Reynolds  pro- 
posed  to  adopt  the  nine  Articles,  but  his 
proposition  was  rejected  (Cardwell's  Cot^er- 
enee$,  pp.  184  ff.).  Their  adoption  was,  however, 
often  advocated  by  the  Calvinistic  Puritans. 
The  Articles  in  question  are  given  in  Latin  in 
the  third  volume  of  Whitgift's  Workt,  published 
by  the  Parker  Society,  pp.  612,  613.  The 
original  form  in  which  they  were  drafted  was 
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■■boeqTiently  somewhat  modified.    They  never 
aooepted  aathoritatively  hj  the  Charch  of 

[C.  H.  H.  W.] 
äXaaXJSS,  the  SIX,  of  1639.— in  the 
jear  1539  Henry  VIII.  finally  tumedhis  back  on 
the ' * Bef ormation  "  and  its  * '  principles."  Bishop 
Gftidlner,  the  leader  of  the  anti-Reformation 
pmrtj,  pressed  on  Henry  the  importance  of 
giriiig  to  foreign  conrts  some  proof  that  the 
king  was  still  in  heart  a  **  Catholic/*  and  that 
be  rejected  only  the  eourtt  bat  not  the  Chureh 
(tf  Borne. 

A  yet  more  potent  reason  f  or  the  change  of 
policy  is  mentioned  by  Strype.  **  In  the  year 
1539,  the  king  took  occasion  to  be  displeased 
with  the  archbishop  and  the  other  bishops  of 
the '  new  leaming/  as  they  then  termed  them, 
becanse  they  conld  not  be  bronght  to  give  their 
consent  in  Parliament  that  the  king  should  have 
all  the  monasteries  snppressed  to  his  own  sole 
äse.  They  were  wüling  he  shoald  have  all  the 
lands  as  his  ancestors  gave  to  any  of  them ;  bat 
the  residae  they  wonld  have  had  bestowed  apon 
hoapitals,  grammar-schools  for  bringing  ap  of 
yoath  in  virtae  and  good  leaming,  with  other 
Uiings  profitable  in  the  common  wealth" 
{Memorial»  of  Cfranmer^  i.  160). 

Henry  himself  nndertook,  with  the  aid  of 
Bishop  Tonstal»  to  answer  his  late  allies,  the 
German  theologpans,  and  his  defence  of  private 
masses,  compalsory  celibacy,  the  denial  of  the 
enp  to  the  laity,  and  other  **  abases  "  is  printed 
by  Bamet  {Bitt,  JUf.  I.  ü  517).  As  Archdeacon 
Hardwick  says,  "  the  inflaence  of  Gardiner  was 
snfBcient  not  only  to  baffle  all  their  negotiations 
[with  the  Protestants  of  Germany]  bat  to  carry 
both  in  the  Gonvocation  and  the  Parliament, 
an  *Act  for  the  abolishing  diversity  of 
opinions/ — by  baming  those  who  differed 
from  Bishop  Gardiner's  views.  This  Act,  com- 
monly  called  the  Six  Articles  Act,  enforced 
ander  a  death  penalty,  transabstantiation,  ac- 
qniescence  in  the  denial  of  the  cap  to  the  laity, 
celibacy  of  clergy,  masses  for  dead,  and  com- 
palsory confession  *'  —  precisely  the  dogmas 
against  which  the  Latheran  envoys  had  direct^ 
their  assaalt.  {Bitt.  XXXIX.  Ärtidet,  p.  67.) 
Cranmer  had  at  once  to  send  away  his  wife ; 
Bishope  Shaxton  and  Latimer  resigned  their  sees ; 
and  the  active  persecation  of  the  English  Pro- 
testants f orthwith  began.  Cardinal  Pole  wrote 
afterwards  to  the  Protector  Somerset  that  the 
Siz  Articles  Act  was  **  the  best  thing  Henry 
ever  did  in  this  world. "  This  morderoas  Statute 
popalarly  known  as  "  the  whip  with  six  strings," 
came  into  force  on  July  12,  1539,  after  an 
eleven  days*  debate  in  which  Cranmer,  Latimer, 
ajnd  Shaxton,  supported  feebly  by  Heath,  strag- 

E"*  l  to  prevent  its  adoption,  bat  they  were 
rbome  by  the  personal  Intervention  of  Henry 
seif,  who  came  down  to  the  House  to  silence 


all  Opposition.  Gardiner's  inflaence,  says  Arch* 
deacon  Hardwick,  carried  it  **  both  in  Convoca- 
tion  and  in  Parliament."  **  Specific  qaestions 
having  been  handed  by  Thomas  Cromwell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Prolocator,  were  debated  and 
particalarly  answered  by  the  Synod  before  the 
statate  was  enacted.  .  .  .  the  aathority  of  the 
Spiritaality  and  of  Convocation  for  the  doctrinal 
Contents  is  twice  asserted  in  the  preamble  itself  " 
(Joyce's  Civil  Power  in  Relation  to  the  Chureh, 
p.  130).  The  Act  is  printed  in  Gee  and  Hardy*s 
DoeumentM,  and  abridged  in  Foxe's  Monuments, 
V.  262.  Daring  the  first  twelve  months  500 
persons  were  prosecated  in  London  alone,  and  a 
list,  by  no  means  complete,  of  execations  ander 
the  Act  is  given  in  Miller*s  Chureh  of  England 
Älmanaeht  1893.  The  Marian  martyrs,  however, 
did  not  saffer  ander  this  Act,  which  was  not  re- 
vived  in  Mary*s  reign,  bat  ander  theolder  Heresy 
Acts.  Nevertheless  it  made  any  doctrinal  reform 
impossible  daring  the  remainder  of  Henry's 
reign,  and  throaghoat'the  first  year  of  that  of 
Edward  VI. ,  when  its  repeal  on  Christmas  Eve 
1547  liberated  thought  and  again  permitted 
some  freedom  of  discassion.  Hence  the  Necee- 
»ary\Doetrine  and  Erudition,  or  '*  King*s  Book," 
was  necessarily  a  reactionary  f ormalary ,  because 
even  the  '*  holding  opiniom  contrary  "  to  the 
Six  Articles  was  then  punishable  by  fire  and 
withoat  any  Option  of  recantation.  This  fact 
destroys  altogether  the  "spiritual  aathority" 
claimed  for  the  "  King*s  Book"  by  the 
followers  of  Bonner  and  Gardiner.  See 
Jacobs*  lAUheran  Movement  in  Engla/nd,  pp. 
150-69.  [J.  T.  T.] 

ASOENSION  DAT.— The  day  which,  in  the 
Calendar  of  the  Charch  of  England,  commemo- 
rates  oar  Lord's  Ascension  into  heaven.  It 
falls  forty  days  after  Easter  Day,  therefore 
occars  alwajs  on  a  Tharsday.  The  importance 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Ascension  is  great, 
becaase  it  plainly  declares  the  Lord*s  depar- 
tare  from  the  earth  with  "  His  body,  with  flesh, 
bones,  and  all  tbings  pertaining  to  the  perfec- 
tion  of  man*s  natare,"  so  that  in  body  He  is 
ever  in  heaven  and  not  apon  earth  (Acts  i.  11, 
iii.  21).  It  foUows  from  this  that  He  is  not, 
as  the  Charch  of  Rome  and  Anglican  sacer- 
dotalists  maintain,  present  on  the  *'altar"  or 
there  represented  as  a  sacrifice.  On  the  other 
band,  Ascension  Day  assares  as  of  His  per- 
petaal  intercession  for  His  people,  and  reminds 
as  that  in  His  last  act,  antil  the  "cloud  re- 
ceived  Hirn  out  of  their  sight,"  His  hands 
were  oatstretched  as  those  of  our  High  Priest 
in  blessing.  By  the  Lord's  Ascension  we  are 
linked  in  thooght  with  Him  in  heaven  and 
with  those  blessed  dead  in  the  Lord  who  have 
gone  before  us,  and  we  are  thas  moved  **in 
heart  and  mind  thither  to  ascend  and  with 
Him  continaally  to  dwell." 
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A80ETI0ISK.— -Afloetioism  in  religion  may  be 
defined  generally  as  a  Tolnotary  mortificatioD 
of  seif,  or  denial  of  natural  desires,  witb  a 
▼iew  to  tho  benefit  of  tbe  soul,  wbetber  bj 
way  of  discipline,  or  bj  tbe  acqairement  of 
merit.  Tbe  self-denial  may  be  of  all  grades 
of  severity,  from  simple  abstention  from  g^ati- 
fications  or  indulgences  in  tbemselves  legiti- 
mate,  to  tbe  renunciation  of  all  physical 
comforts  or  even  tbe  infliction  of  extreme 
tortures.  Fasting  is  an  example  of  tbe  first ; 
tbe  life  of  tbe  bermit  or  solitary  is  an  example 
of  tbe  second ;  flagellation,  tbe  wearing  of  a 
bair  sbirt  or  spiked  girdle,  and  similar  forms 
of  penance,  are  examples  of  tbe  tbird.  It  is 
dispnted  wbetber  by  tbe  "  bodily  exerclse,"  of 
1  Tim.  iv.  8,  St.  Paal  means  ascetic  discipline 
or  literal  gymnastic:  in  eitber  case  be  sets 
little  Store  on  it.  ''Bodily  exerclse/'  be  says, 
••  profitetb  for  a  little  "  (or  **  for  little  '*).  No 
widespread  error  or  abnse,  bowever,  can  be 
pointed  to  wbicb  does  not  owe  its  vitality  to 
some  germ  of  tmtb  wbicb  it  contains,  and  so 
it  is  bere.  Botb  Old  and  New  Testaments 
recognise  tbe  close  relation  wbicb  sobsists 
between  body  and  soul,  and  tbe  need  of  a 
regimen  of  tbe  former  for  tbe  eake  of  tbe 
latter.  Tbat  temperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing,  and  strict  moderation  in  tbe  ose  of  tbis 
world's  pleasures,  sbonld  be  observed  by  tbe 
man  of  Qod,  always  and  everywbere,  goes 
withont  saying.  A  snbtle  connection  subsists 
between  over-indolgence  of  tbe  bodily  appe- 
tites  and  laxurioaa  living  generally,  and 
decline  or  loss  of  spiritnal  susceptibility. 
Wben  Jesbnmn  waxed  f at,  be  kicked.  Special 
seasons  of  tbe  spiritnal  life,  again,  like  special 
vocations,  demand  special  self-denials,  and 
peculiar  susceptibility  to  certain  temptations 
may  make  avoidance  of  tbe  occasions  of  them 
a  positive  duty.  Botb  law  and  Gospel  accord- 
ingly  give  a  certain  place  to  practices  wbicb 
may  be  called  ascetic.  Considerable  promi- 
nence  is  given  in  botb  to  "fasting" — less, 
bowever,  as  a  prescribed  daty,  tban  as  a 
volontary  aid  to  devotion.  Under  tbe  law, 
fasting  is  prescribed  only  in  connection  witb 
tbe  Day  of  Atonement  (in  tbe  pbrase  "  afflict 
your  souls,"  Lev.  xvi.  29,  31 ;  xxiii.  29) ;  but 
it  was  a  castomary  form  of  piety  (1  Sam. 
Yü.  6 ;  2  Sam.  zii.  16,  21 ;  Dan.  ix.  3 ;  Joel  ii. 
12,  kc.),  It  is  doubtful  wbetber  Jesns  ever 
enjoifud  fasting  on  His  disciples  (tbe  Revisers 
reject  Matt.  xvii.  21,  and  tbe  words  "and 
fasting "  in  Mark  ix.  29) ;  bat  He  recognised 
and  practised  it,  wbilst  waming  against 
ostentation  (Matt.  iv.  2;  v.  16-18;  Matt.  ix. 
15).  Tbe  Nazarite  law  of  tbe  Old  Testament 
reqaired  abstinence  from  wine  and  strong 
drink,  witb  other  ascetic  pecoliarities  (Nom. 
▼i.),  and  in  cases  of  specially  consecrated  in- 


dividuals  tbis  mle  was  made  perpetoal  (8am- 
Bon,  Jadges  zii. ;  John  tbe  B^ytist,  Lnke  I. 
15 ;  ef.  tbe  Recbabitet,  Jer.  zzzy.).  In  tbe 
case  of  Daniel  and  bis  oompanions,  an  asoefcio 
diet  was  motived  by  tbe  reeolTe  not  to 
''defile"  tbemselves  witb  tbe  king's  meat 
and  wine  (Dan.  L).  In  tbe  New  Testament 
it  is  tbe  same  apostle  who  teils  ns  tbat  "  bodily 
exercise  profitetb  little,"  wbo  speaks  of 
"buffeting"  or  ''bruising"  his  body  and 
bringing  it  "into  bondage"  (1  €k>r.  iz.  27). 
Still  stemer  is  tbe  langnage  of  Jesns  abont 
plncking  ont  a  rigbt  eye  or  cntting  off  a  right 
band  if  it  is  an  occasion  of  sin  (Matt.  v.  29,  30) 
— ^langnage  wbicb  means  tbat  even  the  dearest 
gratification  is  to  be  parted  witb  if  it  becomes 
a  peril  to  tbe  spiritnal  life.  Self-denial  in 
relation  to  marriage  is  spoken  of  as  befitting 
(Matt.  zix.  10-12),  and  is  even  recommended 
(1  Cor.  YÜ.)  in  special  circnmstances,  or  for 
ends  of  tbe  Kingdom ;  bnt  marriage  itself  is 
beld  in  bonoor  (Matt.  ziz.  4-6 ;  John  ii.  1-11 ; 
Heb.  zii.  4),  and  ''forbidding  to  marry"  is 
named  as  one  of  tbe  marks  of  the  apostaqr 
(1  Tim.  iv.  3).  Finally,  St.  Panl  reoognises 
tbe  Obligation  to  refrain  from  tbe  ose  of  tbat 
wbicb  is  in  itself  lawful,  wbere  tbat  nse  migbt 
be  an  occasion  of  stnmbling  to  others  (Rom. 
ziv.  23 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  13). 

We  gatber  tbat  tbe  Scriptnre  thns  reoognises 
a  leg^timate  field  for  bodily  self-denial,  or 
asceticism,  from  evangelical  motives,  and  this 
in  a  tbreefold  direction— (1)  In  Subordination 
to  tbe  ends  of  tbe  spiritnal  life,  or  of  one's 
vocation  ;  (2)  as  a  protection  against  habitnal 
temptation ;  (3)  as  removing  offence  from 
otbers.  Wbilst  doing  tbis,  howerer,  it  nn- 
ceasingly  warns  against  tbe  perils  which 
attend  even  legitimate  asceticism.  Tbe  ont- 
ward  action,  it  is  constantly  reminding  os, 
means  notbing  in  itself;  if  ezchangad  for 
trne  religion,  or  nnaccompanied  by  tbe  graoes 
of  tbe  latter,  it  is  worse  tban  useless,  and  Ss 
an  abomination  to  tbe  Lord  {cg,  Isa.  Iviü.) ;  as 
mere  form  it  may  be  tbe  veil  for  hypocrisy, 
ostentation,  and  spiritnal  pride  (Matt.  vL  16 ; 
zziii.);  if  regarded  as  "merit"— a  pleoe  of 
one's  own  rigbteousness — it  is  a  denial  of  the 
Gospel  (Rom  X.  3,  4 ;  Gal.  v.  1-4;  Col.  iL  20-28; 
1  Tim.  iv.  1-4).  Bnt  deceitf nl  above  all  thing« 
is  tbe  bnman  heart,  and  out  of  tbis  root  of 
wbat  is  trne  and  good  in  asceticism,  tbera  bare 
never  failed  to  be  evolved  in  tbe  bistory  of 
religions  vast  overgrowths  of  pernicions  error. 
Witb  tbe  natural  tendency  of  tbe  camal  mind 
to  Substitute  ontward  appearance  for  in^ 
religion,  and  to  gain  repnte  by  artificial 
extravagant  forms  of  piety,  otber  princi] 
bave  oo-operated.  Tbere  is  tbe  strong 
of  tbe  natural  beart  to  self-rigbteousn< 
tbere  is  tbe  inflnence  of  tbe  idea  tbat 
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delighti  in  the  pttins  more  tbmn  in  the  joys  of 
meiiy  and  iB  propitiated  for  sin  by  their  self- 
iaflicted  tortares;  there  is  the  idea  widel; 
preralent  in  Oriental  religions  of  the  inhärent 
erfl  of  matter,  and  the  conseqnent  duty  of 
freeing  the  eonl  from  all  dependence  on  the 
body.  As  the  fruit  of  the  working  of  these 
principlee,  we  have  in  all  lands  and  in  nearlj 
all  religions,  marked  developments  of  a  per- 
▼erted  asceticism.  We  find  this  in  the  ancient 
religions  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt ;  in  Zoroas- 
trianism ;  in  Brahmanism  and  Bnddhism ;  in 
the  lower  religions  genorally.  It  will  snfiSce 
in  the  present  sketch  to  confine  the  Tiew 
mainly  to  Christianity. 

The  first  form  in  which  asceticism  signally 
^ppears  in  the  Christian  Chorch,  apart  from 
the  prominence  early  assumed  by  fasting,  is 
in  relation  to  marriage.  Already  in  the  second 
eentnry  the  idea  of  the  snperior  sanctity  of 
Tiiginity,  and  of  the  nnmarried  over  the  married 
State,  was  steadily  asserting  itself.  This  idea, 
partly  a  recoil  against  the  nnbridled  sensnality 
of  heathenism,  was  one  of  the  roots  out  of 
which  sprang  the  belief  in  the  perpetnal  vir- 
ginitj  of  Mary,  followed  in  after  times  by  the 
doctrines  of  her  freedom  from  actual  sin  (fifth 
eentnry),  then  of  her  freedom  from  original 
sin  (sclkolastio  age).  The  writings  of  the  third 
Century  abonnd  in  proofs  of  the  ezalted  respect 
in  which  rirginity  was  held ;  so  mnch  so  that 
descent  from  this  State  was  vlewed  as  a  species 
of  discredit,  and,  in  stricter  circles,  second 
marriage  was  r^arded  almost  as  a  heinous  sin 
(Tertallian,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Methodios).  In 
the  nnmerons  sects  ontside  the  Catholic  Cbarch 
(Sbionites,  Marcionites,  Montanists,  Novatian- 
iats),  ascetic  tendencies  in  this  and  other  re- 
spects  were  even  more  powerfnlly  developed. 
In  some  of  these  sects,  {e.g,  Marcionites,  Aqnarii) 
the  Lord's  Sapper  was  observed  with  water 
instead  of  wine.  As  illastrating  the  strong 
▼iews  held  on  colibacy,  Origen*8  unhappy  act 
of  seif -mntilation — the  resnlt  of  a  literal  inter- 
pretation  of  Matt.  ziz.  12 — may  be  mentioned. 

A  second  important  form  assamed  by  the 
ascetic  tendency  was  in  the  doctrine  of  penance. 
It  was  right  that  in  the  exercise  of  discipline 
the  Chnrch  shonld  reqaire  from  penitents  some 
palpable  eridence  of  their  change  of  mind, 
and  shonld  impose  forms  of  restoration  which 
tended  to  impress  the  sense  of  ein  and  of  for- 
giyeness.  Bat  the  Chnrch*s  penitential  dis- 
eipUne  early  assnmed  a  character  which  rested 
in  part  on  false  ideas,  and  gave  undne  promi- 
Denoe  to  the  ontward  as  compared  with  the 
inwaid.  The  idea  was  that  post-baptismal  sin 
— «t  least  of  the  more  serious  sort  ('*mortal 
sin") — reqnired  to  be  atoned  for  by  "satis- 
fsctions"  and  ''merits''  of  the  sinner's  own, 
and  throngh    the  entrance  of   this    idea  of  | 


''satisfaction"  (TertuUian)  a  mischievoas  tnm 
was  given  to  the  act  of  contrition  which  led 
to  its  development  later  into  the  foll-blown 
''sacrament"  of  penance.  The  term  of  pro- 
bation  was  nnduly  prolonged  (often  for  three 
or  foor  years);  penitents  were  gronped  into 
classes  (weepers,  hearers,  kneelers,  Standers), 
and  the  abasement  required  was  public  and 
severe  {e,g,  in  the  first  stage  of  bis  hnmiliation 
the  penitent  had  to  prostrate  himself  ontside 
the  Chnrch  door  in  monrning  garb  imploring 
restoration).  It  is  well  known  how  far  this 
doctrine  of  penance  was  subsequently  carried 
in  the  Chnrch  of  Rome.  History  will  not 
readily  forget  Henry  IV.  at  Canossa,  or  the 
flagellations  of  Henry  II.  of  England  at  the 
tomb  of  A  Becket. 

More  familiär,  becanse  more  conspicnons,  is 
the  form  which  asceticism  assnmed  in  Mon- 
cuticism,  This  is,  if  one  may  so  speak,  the 
peculiar  creation  and  classical  embodiment  of 
the  ascetic  spirit.  Monasticism  is  not  of 
Christian  origin,  bat  Springs  from  tendencies 
inherent  in  human  nature  in  all  ages.  It  is 
found,  e.g,  in  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism, 
among  the  Therapeutas  in  Egypt,  the  Essenes 
in  Palestine,  and  elsewhere.  It  began  in 
Christianity  abont  the  end  of  the  third  Century, 
and  took  root  and  spread  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  in  the  fourth.  The  two  names  speci- 
ally  connected  with  its  rise  are  those  of  Antony 
and  Pachomius — the  former  the  founder  of 
the  tdiiary  (anchorite,  hermit),  the  latter  of 
the  tocial  (coenobite),  types  of  monkery  respec- 
tively.  Earlier  than  Antony  was  a  hermit 
named  Paul,  who  had  retired  to  the  desert 
from  the  fury  of  the  Decian  persecution 
(A.D.  250).  Antony  (A.D.  261-356)  was  the 
son  of  wealthy  parents.  Voluntarily  surrender- 
ing  bis  possessions,  ho  betook  himself  to 
solitudes  in  the  desert  of  the  Thebaid  in 
Egypt,  and  soon  attained  unprecedented  re- 
pute.  He  gatbered  round  him  an  enormous 
number  of  disciples,  who,  after  his  model,  lived 
apart,  each  in  his  separate  cell.  Pachomius, 
likewise  a  native  of  the  Thebaid  (A.D.  292-348), 
after  twelve  years  spent  as  a  hermit,  was  moved 
to  found  a  society  of  bis  own  on  an  Island  of 
the  Nile.  This  grew  tili,  by  the  time  of  his 
death,  it  embraced  eight  monasteries  with 
3000  members.  By  the  beginning  of  next 
Century  the  number  of  monks  had  risen  to 
50,000.  The  society  of  Pachomius  düfered 
from  the  hermit  monasticism  of  Antony  in 
thatit introduced the principle of  monks living 
together  under  a  common  rule.  The  monks 
lived  in  cells  containing  each  three,  and  these 
were  grouped  into  monasteries,  each  governed 
by  an  abbot.  The  sister  of  Pachomius  intro- 
duced similar  societies  for  women,  the  inmates 
of  which  were  called  nv/m.    In  these  monkish 
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fraternities  the  principles  of  aflceticism  were 
enforced  in  tbeir  atmost  rigoar.  Not  onlj  was 
celibacj  required,  bat  the  life  was  one  of 
continuous  hardshlp  and  privation.  Absolute 
silence,  e.g.^  was  enjoined  on  tbe  moDks  of 
Pacbomins;  nor  were  thej  ever  allowed  to 
take  off  tbeir  goatskin  dress,  bat  had  to  sleep 
with  tbeir  clotbes  od,  and  in  a  sitting  postare. 
The  hermits  sabsisted  on  tbe  scantiest  fare, 
slept  on  tbe  bare  ground,  declined  abln- 
tions,  kc.  Whatever  higher  motives  led  to 
tbis  rennnciation  of  the  secalar  life,  the  alti- 
mate  resalts  of  a  system  so  contrarj  to  natare 
could  not  bat  be  pemicious.  The  monastic 
mania  soon  ran  into  tlie  most  fantastic  ezcesses 
of  Belf-inflict«d  privation.  Some,  e.<7.,  known 
as  boskoif  or  grazers,  lived  like  wild  beasts  on 
the  roountains,  withont  shelter,  almost  witbout 
clotbing,  feeding  on  grass,  herbs,  and  roots. 
Bat  perhaps  the  most  carioas  type  of  monkish 
eztravagance  was  that  of  tbe  ttylUes,  or  pillar- 
saints,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centary. 
The  orig^nator  of  tbis  form  of  fanaticism  was 
Symeon,  a  Syrian,  who  bailt  for  himself  a 
succession  of  pillars,  each  higher  than  the 
former,  and  lived  on  them  for  more  thiin 
tbirty-seven  years.  His  r61e  was  taken  np 
by  a  monk  called  Daniel,  who  bailt  a  pillar  in 
the  neighboarhood  of  Constantinople,  and  lived 
on  it  for  thirty  years.  Sach  stränge  delasions 
coald  men  entertain  of  what  was  pleasing  to 
Deity ! 

It  was  not  long  before  monasticism  had 
spread,  not  only  through  Egypt,  bat  into 
Palestine  and  Syria,  and  oven  into  Mesopo- 
tamia  and  Armenia.  The  chief  name  con- 
nected with  its  entrance  into  Palestine  is  that 
of  Hilarion.  In  the  West,  it  was  introduced 
into  Rome  by  Athanasias  and  Jerome,  and 
into  Gaul  by  Martin  of  Tours.  Basil  the  Great, 
one  of  the  renowned  Fathers  of  the  fourth 
Qentury,  established  a  monastery  in  Pontes, 
and  gave  his  monks  a  rule,  which  afterwards 
became  the  rule  of  the  whole  East.  The 
Fathers  of  the  age  threw  all  the  weight  of 
tbeir  influence  into  the  monastic  form  of  piety 
— *'the  Philosophie  life,"  as  it  was  sometimes 
called.  Many  of  the  monks  were  no  doubt 
sincere  and  good  men  (for  a  picture  of  the 
better  side,  see  Kingsley's  HyjMtia) ;  bat  the 
evils  of  tbe  system  soon  overpowered  its  better 
Clements.  The  monks  were  generally  intensely 
Ignorant,  tarbulent,  and  fanatical ;  mixing 
themselvcs  up  as  they  did  with  doctrinal  and 
other  controversies,  they  soon  became  a  posi- 
tive peril  in  society.  Discipline  was  relaxed  ; 
degeneracy  set  in  ;  and,  in  the  State  of  un- 
settlement  everywhere  prcvailing,  the  monkish 
Orders  feil  in  the  fifth  centary  into  decay  and 
barbarism. 

It  was  then  that  Benedict  of  Nursia,  in  Italy 


(A.D.  480-546  7),  arose — he  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  Benedictine  order.  Himself  an  ascetic 
of  the  strictest  order  (when  he  first  came  to  be 
known  he  was  tidcen  for  a  wild  beast),  his  rule 
was  nevertheless  somewhat  milder  than  the 
Eastem,  and  provided  for  the  monks  engaging 
in  manoal  occupations — agricultare,  or  some 
form  of  nseful  industry.  "The  Benedictine 
monks,"  says  Guizot,  "  were  the  agriculturists 
of  Europe;  they  cleared  it  on  a  large  scale, 
associating  agricultare  with  preaching."  Part 
of  the  monks  were  employed  in  the  training  of 
children  :  in  the  monastery  of  Vivarium,  in 
Lower  Italy,  foanded  by  Gassiodorus  (A.D.  538) 
special  encouragement  was  given  to  leamed 
studies.  The  Order  thus  founded  rapidly 
spread  over  all  Europe,  and  soon  had  absorbed 
into  itself  all  other  forms  of  monasticism,  the 
Geltic  alone  excepted.  With  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  repute,  corrnption  again  set  in,  and 
by  the  time  of  Oharlemag^ne  (ninth  centary), 
morality  in  monasteries  and  convents  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  A  new  check  was  attempted  to 
be  put  to  these  evils  by  a  second  Benedict — 
Benedict  of  Aniane  (about  A.D.  817) — bat  his 
austerities  were  so  severe  that  he  frightened 
his  own  foUowers.  "  He  macerated  his  body," 
we  are  told,  «  with  ezcessive  fasting,  his  dress 
was  of  rags,  swarming  with  vermin,  he  took 
little  sleep  and  that  on  the  bare  ground,  he 
never  bathed,  he  courted  derision  and  insalt 
as  a  madman."  The  tenth  centary  is  one  of  the 
darkest  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy,  bat  it  saw 
also  the  beginnings  of  reform.  From  the  tenth 
to  the  thirteenth  centuries  were  founded  most 
of  the  New  Monastic  Orders — some,  like  the 
Brethren  of  Glugny  (A.D.  910)  and  its  great 
rival  Order,  the  Gistercians  (A.D.  1098),  re- 
formed  offshoots  of  the  Benedictines ;  others 
like  the  Garthasians  (a.D.  1086),  distingoished 
for  the  rigour  of  tbeir  rule,  entirely  new  Orders. 
In  the  thirteenth  centary  were  constitated  tbe 
Mendicant  Orders — the  Franciscans  (A.D.  1223) 
and  Dominicans  (A.D.  1216) — who  lived  on 
chari table  gifts  either  paid  voluntarily  into 
tbeir  cloisters,  or  collected  by  monks  sent  out 
for  tbe  purpose.  Once  again  the  law  of  cor- 
ruption  asserted  itself,  and  by  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  the  monasteries  all  over  Europe 
were  in  a  state  of  anspeakable  demoralisation. 
Nor  can  the  evils  of  the  monastic  system  ever 
be  thoroughly  eradicated  from  it.  In  many 
countries  monasteries  and  convents  are  still 
the  abodes  of  idleness,  tyranny,  and  vice  ;  and 
though  in  a  country  like  Britain,  public  opinion 
ezercises  a  salutary  restraint,  numerous  in- 
stances  that  come  to  light  show  that  the 
annatural  repression  of  tbe  ascetic  life  cannot 
be  prevented  from  bearing  many  evil  fruits. 

Intimately  connected  with  monasticism  is 
the  subject  of  cdihaey»    The  vow  of  celibacy 
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is  taken  by  all  monkf ,  and  in  the  Latin  Com- 
munion  \b  made  a  reqairement  of  the  whole 
clergj.  In  the  Greek  Oharch  priests  cannot 
marry  after  Ordination,  but  if  married  earlier 
are  allowed  to  live  in  matrimonj.  It  was  not 
withont  a  long  contest  that  this  role  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergj  came  to  prevail  in  the 
Chnrch  of  Borne  (ite  decisive  victorj  is  doe 
to  Hildebrand) ;  and  the  fmits  of  the  practice 
in  licentionsness  and  concabinage  formed  one 
of  the  crying  scandals  of  Christendom  before 
the  Reformation. 

Finally,  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  telf- 
vt^ieUd  toHurea  freqoentlj  practised  by  those 
aüning  at  higher  holiness  nnder  ascetio  ruie. 
The  records  of  roonasticism  show  the  extremes 
to  which  self-mortification  can  go  in  starva- 
tion,  vigils,  sleeping  on  cold  floors,  scourg^ng, 
wearing  articles  fitted  to  inflict  pain,  ko.  In 
times  of  populär  excitement  tbe  passion  for 
self-tortnre  has  infected  commnnities  and  be- 
oome  a  species  of  madness  {e.g.  the  Flagellants 
of  the  foorteenth  Century).  Saintly  men  and 
women  have  sought  to  further  their  soul's 
health  by  wearing  hair  Shirts,  dropping  roelted 
wax  on  their  armsi,  kc,  {t,g,  Pascal  and  his 
sister).  One  would  be  glad  to  record  tbat 
such  practices  were  things  of  the  past,  bot 
this  unhappily  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
Catholio  revival  in  the  Anglican  Church  has 
led  to  a  recmdescence  of  this  whole  class  of 
saperstitions,  and  the  "  discipline  "  of  monkish 
asceticism  is  strenuously  advocated  and  en- 
conraged  by  those  who  desire  the  restoration 
of  the  confessional  and  other  adjoncts  of 
ncerdotalism.  We  have  before  us  the  adver- 
tisement,  with  prioes,  of  penitential  articles, 
inclnding  knotted  ropes,  hair  Shirts,  crosses 
with  steel  points,  armlets,  cinctures,  and  ank- 
leta  with  points,  issued  by  a  leading  London 
honse.  Dr.  Pnsey's  avowal  to  Dr.  Keble,  his 
father  Confessor,  will  be  remembered  :  "  Hair- 
cloth  I  know  not  how  to  make  pain.  ...  I 
have  it  on  again  by  God's  mercy.  I  would  try 
to  get  some  sbarper  sort  ...  I  think  I  should 
like  to  be  bid  to  nse  the  discipline  "  (scourge : 
lAfe,  üL  p.  100).  It  is  depressing  to  think 
that  such  barbarism  should  again  be  lifting  up 
ita  head  in  the  name  of  Christianity. 

The  whole  ideal  of  asceticism,  as  seen  in  its 
historical  manifestations,  is  a  false  one.  It  is 
a  heathenish  notion  that  suffering  as  such  can 
ever  be  pleasing  to  the  God  of  love,  or  can 
be  a  means  of  expiating  sin,  acquiring  merit, 
or  fostering  holiness.  Tbe  one  all-perfect 
aacrifice  needs  no  Supplement  of  oors.  The 
misguided  crushing  out  of  natural  instinct  can 
only  breed  worse  evils.  The  Christ  who  came 
both  eating  and  drinking,  who  graced  the 
marriage  feast  with  His  presence,  and  who 
dedared  "  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice," 


can  lend  no  sanotion  to  most  of  the  practices 
that  come  nnder  this  head,  or  to  the  ideas  and 
ends  that  inspire  them.  [J.  0.] 

ASHSS. — Used  for  sprinkling  persons  by  the 
Romish  Chnrch.  Before  use,  the  ashes  are 
dedicated  previously  by  a  special  prayer 
oflfered  by  a  bishop.  In  that  prayer,  invoca- 
tion  is  raade  to  God  *'thot  wbosoever  shall 
sprinkle  themselves  with  thcse  ashes  for  the 
redcmption  of  their  sins  may  obtain  health  of 
body  and  protection  of  soul." 

ASH-WEDNESDAY.— Amedieval  title  given 
to  tbe  first  day  of  Lent  It  had  formerly  two 
names:  (1)  "Capnt  jejonii,''  the  **head  of  the 
fast,"  and  (2)  "Dies  cinerom."  The  forty 
days  of  Lent,  being  appointed  in  memory  of 
our  Lord*s  fast  in  the  wildemess  as  a  season 
of  abstinence,  dato  from  the  Wednesday  of 
the  ßrst  week,  becaase  it  was  never  the  custom 
to  fast  on  Sundays,  and  in  this  way  the  fall 
number  of  forty  is  made  up.  The  name  of 
"  Ash-Wednesday "  was  given  in  reference  to 
an  ancient  discipline,  described  by  Gratian, 
according  to  which  penitents  had  to  appear 
before  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth.  Tbe  seven  penitential  Psalms  were 
then  sung,  after  which  ashes  were  thrown 
upon  them,  and  they  covered  their  heads  with 
sackcloth.  The  Church  of  England,  however, 
has  in  no  way  retained  or  sanctioned  those 
superstitions.  By  the  Scriptures  appointed  to 
be  read  and  the  prayers  to  be  used,  she  has 
rather  exhibited  the  troe  ideal  of  a  fast.  The 
old  title  of  Ash- Wednesday  is  only  employed 
as  an  alternative  for  the  "  first  day  of  Lent," 
because  before  the  Reformation  it  was  "com- 
monly  so  called."  The  revival  of  such  prac- 
tices is  therefore  entirely  foreign  to  her 
prescribed  ritual  and  is  illegal. 

ABPEBGES. — The  ceremony  of  sprinkling  the 
people  with  Holy  Water  before  the  Romish 
High  Mass.  The  name  is  taken  from  the  first 
word  of  the  Latin  Version  of  Ps.  li.  7,  and 
signifies,  "sprinkle  (me)." 

Before  the  Reformation  the  priest,  after 
blessing  the  water  before  the  Sunday  morning 
Service,  went  round  and  sprinkled  the  people 
with  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  whilst  the  choir  sang, 
*'  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean : 
wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow." 

ASPEBSION.— A  sprinkling.  The  term  de- 
scribes  a  mode  of  administcring  Holy  Baptism 
to  infants  sometimes  adopte<l  in  place  of 
pouring  or  dipping.  But  that  mode  of  bap- 
tizing  is  not  authorised  by  the  Church  of 
England. 

ASSITBCPTION  OF  THS  BLESSED 
VIBGIN.— A  mediasval  festival.  The  Ritual 
Eecuon  Why  regrets  that  the  feasts  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Corpus 
Christi,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  have 
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been  **remoTed  from  the  Chnrch's  Kalendar 
by  Order  of  Henry  VIII.  withoat  canonical 
anthorlty,  and  not  since  restored."  The  Con- 
gregation  in  Church  ttates  that  "the  feast  of 
the  Assamption  ia  kept  on  Aag^t  15.  It  oom- 
memorates  the  death  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  A  common  name  for  this  festival 
in  the  Kalendar  of  the  Eastem  Church  is  the 
Koimint  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (a  Greek 
Word  meaning  'the  falling  asleep').  The 
Roman  Church  teaches  that  her  body  as 
well  as  her  sonl  was  taken  np  to  heaven." 
There  is  mnch  in  this  Statement  which  is 
misleading.  The  feast  of  the  Assnmption  is 
not  kept  in  the  Charch  of  England,  and  does 
not  commemorate  the  death  of  St.  Mary,  bat 
the  taking  up  of  her  body  into  heaven.  The 
words  Koimins  and  Assnmption  are  not  inter- 
changeable,  as  EoimisU  means  no  more  than 
"  falling  asleep,"  whilc  Assnmption  means  much 
more.  The  history  of  the  institntien  of  this 
f estival  is  as  follows : — 

There  were  legends,  theories,  and  specula- 
tions  of  the  Gnostics  on  almost  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  in  the  early  centuries, 
and  among  them  were  stories  first  abont  St. 
Mary's   Birth  {ProUvatiyelium  and  the  Chtpd 
of  tke  Birth  of  Mary)  and  at  a  ratber  later 
date  about  her  death.    The  latter  took  form 
in  a  book  written  about   the   beginning  of 
the  fourth  centnry,  or  possibly  a  little  earlier, 
called  De  Trantitu  VirginU  Mariae  Liber.    The 
legend  embodied  in  this  book  told  how  St.  Mary 
liTed  at  Bethlehem  after  her  Son's  death  nntil 
an  angel  came  to  say  that  she  must  die ;  then 
she  was  wafted  in  a  clond  to  Jerusalem  and 
carried  by  the  Apostles  to  Gethsemane,  where 
her  Boul  was  receivcd  by  Gabriel  and  taken  to 
Paradise;  but  the  Apostles  bore  her  body  to 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  laid  it  in  a 
ncw   tomb;  then  suddenly  the  Lord  Christ 
appeared,  and  ordering  Michael  to  bring  back 
her  sonl  from  Paradise,   reunited  it  to  her 
body   and  gave  her  to  angels  to  convey  to 
heayen.     The  Church  knew  that  this  was  an 
idle  fable  and  regarded  it  as  they  did  the 
worship  of  St.  Mary  by  the  Collyridians.    "  The 
whole    tbing,"    they    said,    *'is    foolish   and 
Strange,  and  is  a  device  and  deceit  of  the 
devil"  (Epiphanias,  Ilaer,  Ixzziz.).    And  the 
book  was  condemned   by   Pope   Gelasius   as 
heretical  in  the  year  494.    Nevertheless,  this 
Gnostic  tale  was  by-and-by  imported  into  the 
Church,  and  upon  it  rests  the  present  Boman 
doctrine  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary. 

The  Chief  means  by  which  this  was  done  was 
forgery.  First  men  assigned  the  name  of  an 
orthodox  author  to  the  heretical  De  Traiuitu, 
and  called  it  a  work  of  Melito's,  who  wag  a 
well-known  Bishop  of  Sardis  in  the  seoond 


Century.  Nazt  they  grew  bolder  and  attril 
it  to  St.  John  the  Apostle.  Then  two  Ser 
affirming  the  Assumption  were  foisted  int 
works  of  St.  Athanasius,  and  a  treatii 
Autimptione  Beata  VirginU  Mariae  was  ass: 
to  St.  Augustine,  and  a  spurious  lettei 
attributed  to  St.  Jerome,  Ad  PauLumet  EutUn 
de  Aitumptione  Beatas  Virginia,  and  an  i 
tion  was  interpolated  into  Eusebius*  Chn 
that  "some  wrote  that  it  had  been  rev 
to  them  that  Mary  the  Virgin  was  taken 
heaven  in  the  year  48,"  and  the  very  woi 
the  De  Tramitu  were  put  into  the  mou 
Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  as  having  been  rec 
by  him  from  "an  ancient  and  most  tru< 
dition."  Amid  the  darkness  which  beg 
gather  over  the  Chnrch  in  the  sixth  ce 
and  increased  Century  by  Century,  thes< 
geries  led  some  writers  honestly  to  beliei 
Gnostic  and  Collyridian  legend  on  the  sup 
authority  of  Melito,  Athanasius,  Eus« 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Jnvenal,  or  even  St. 
The  first  writer  that  we  meet  with  wh< 
thus  misled  is  Gregory  of  Tours,  a  mi 
leaming,  but  of  little  judgment.  He  lii 
the  sixth  Century,  and  copied  the  De  Tr 
Story  without  apparently  any  knowledge 
heretical  parentage.  Andrew  of  Crete  d 
same  thing  in  the  seventh  centnry,  and 
Damascene  in  the  eighth.  From  them  1 
handed  on  to  Nicephorus  Callistus  ii 
thirteenth  Century  and  to  the  Compilers  < 
Roman  Breviary,  where  it  holds  its  place 
Services  for  August  15.  Nicephorus  say 
the  Festival  of  the  Assnmption  was  inst 
by  the  Emperor  Maurice  at  the  beg^nni 
the  seventh  Century.  It  was  not  acknowl 
by  Charlemag^e  at  the  beginning  of  the 
centnry,  bat  was  admitted  by  bis  son 
in  818.  This  is  the  festival  which  the 
Jtea$on  Why  says  "  is  kept "  on  Augu 
evidently  meaning  that  it  is  kept  and 
to  be  kept  by  members  of  the  Church 
than  or  besides  those  belong^g  to  the  C 
of  Rome.  We  see  that  it  is  nothing  el» 
an  heretical  fable. 

The  foUowing  is  an  abridgment  o 
later  part  of  the  Gnostic  fairy-tale  bi 
over  into  the  Church  by  Gregory  of 
adopted  by  the  medieval  Church,  and  f 
typed  in  the  Breviary  and  Missal  Servi< 
August  15th : — 

"  In  the  twenty-second  year  after  the  . 
sion  of  the  Lord,  Mary  feit  her  heart  bur 
an  inexpressible  longing  to  be  with  hei 
and  behold  an  angel  appeared  to  he 
announced  that  her  sonl  should  be  tal 
from  her  body  on  the  third  day,  and  he 
a  palm  branch  from  Paradise  in  her  hai 
desired  that  it  should  be  carried  befo 
And  Mary  besought  that  the  Apostles 
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be  gatiierad  round  her  before  the  died;  and 
■11  of  thflm  were  natched  away  in  a  bright 
ckmd  and  foond  themselTes  at  Jerusalem. 
And  Gabriel  stood  at  blessed  Mary*«  bead  and 
Miobael  ai  her  feet  and  tbej  fanned  her  with 
th«ir  wings,  and  Peter  and  John  wiped  away 
bar  taara.  Theo  on  the  tizth  daj  of  the  week 
Um  H0I7  Spirit  oommanded  the  Apoetles  to 
take  np  Mary  and  to  carry  her  from  Jenualem 
to  G«thaemane.  Then  drew|near  Jophia,  one 
of  tbe  high  prieeU,  and  attempted  to  over- 
tiirow  the  litter.  But  as  soon  as  Jnphia  had 
toacbed  the  litter,  the  angel  smote  off  bis 
arma  with  a  fiery  sword,  and  the  armt  re- 
mained  fiwtened  to  the  litter.  Then  he  cried 
to  the  dieciples  and  Peter  for  help,  and  they 
ndd,  *  Ask  it  of  the  Lady  Mary/  and  he  cried, 
'O  Lady,  O  Motber  of  SaWation,  have  mercy 
on  me  I '  Then  ehe  said  to  Peter,  '  GIto  bim 
back  hia  arms,'  and  they  were  restored  whole. 
Bat  the  diaciples  proceeded  onwards  and  they 
laid  her  down  in  a  cave,  as  they  were  com- 
manded.  And  the  angel  Gabriel  annoanced 
tbat  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  Mary's  sool 
ihoold  be  removed  from  thisworld.  And  on 
tha  moming  there  came  Eve  and  Anna  and 
Sliaabeth  and  they  kissed  Mary  and  told  her 
wbo  they  were.  Afterwards  came  Adam,  Seth, 
Shem,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  David, 
Snoch,  Elias,  Moses,  and  twelve  chariots  of 
angele  innmnerable.  And  then  appeared  the 
Lord  Christ  in  His  homanity,  and  He  stretcbed 
out  Hia  band  and  blessed  her,  and  she  took  His 
band  and  kissed  it.  Then  she  said,  '  0  Lord, 
take  me  to  Thyself.'  And  He  said  to  her, 
'  Now  shall  thy  body  be  in  Paradise  to  the  day 
of  the  resnrrection,  bat  thy  pure  spirit  shall 
shine  in  the  Kingdom,  in  the  dwelling-place 
of  My  Father's  fulness.'  And  Mary  stretohed 
ont  her  hands  and  blessed  the  Apostles,  and 
bar  Son  put  forth  His  hands  and  received  her 
pore  sonl  and  bore  it  to  His  Father's  treasure- 
bonse.  Ajid  there  was  a  light  and  a  sweet 
smell,  sweeter  than  anything  on  earth,  and  a 
▼oioe  from  heaven  saying,  '  Hai],  blessed 
one !  blessed  and  celebrated  art  thou  among 
women  I 

"And  the  Apostles  carried  the  body  to  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  a  place  which  the 
Lord  had  told  them  of,  and  John  went  before 
and  carried  the  palm  brauch.  And  they  placed 
her  in  a  new  tomb  and  sat  at  the  entrance  of 
the  sepulchre.  And  suddeuly  there  appeared 
the  Lord  Cbrist,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
aogels.  And  Peter  and  the  Apostles  besought 
Hirn  tbat  He  wonld  raise  the  body  of  Mary 
axid  take  it  with  Hirn  in  glory  to  heaven. 
And  the  Savionr  said,  <Be  it  according  to 
yoor  Word ! '  And  He  oommanded  Michael  to 
bring  down  the  soul  of  Mary.  And  Gabriel 
rolled  away  the  stone,  and  the  Lord  said. 


'  Rise  np,  My  beloved,  thy  body  shall  not  suffer 
corruption  in  the  tomb.'  And  immediately 
Mary  arose  and  bowed  herseif  at  His  feet  and 
worshipped,  and  the  Lord  kissed  her  and  gave 
her  to  the  aogels  to  carry  to  Paradise.  But 
Thomas  arrived  just  after  these  things  were 
accomplisbed,  and  be  demanded  to  see  the 
sepulchre  in  which  they  had  laid  his  Lady. 
'  For  ye  know/  said  he,  '  tbat  I  am  Thomas, 
and  unless  I  see  I  will  not  belle ve.*  Then  Peter 
arose  in  wrath  and  haste,  and  the  other  dis- 
ciples  with  bim,  and  they  opened  the  sepulchre 
and  went  in  ;  but  they  found  nothing  therein 
save  tbat  in  which  her  body  had  been  wrapped. 
Then  Thomas  confessed  that  he  too,  as  he  was 
being  borne  from  India  in  the  doud,  had  seen 
her  boly  body  being  carried  with  great  triumph 
into  heaven;  and  tbat,  on  his  crying  to  her 
for  her  blessing,  she  had  bestowed  upon  bim 
her  precious  Girdle,  which  when  the  Apostles 
saw  they  were  glad.  Then  the  Apostles  were 
carried  back  each  to  his  own  place."  [F.  M.] 
ATHANA8IAN  OREED  {Quieunque  vuU)-^ 
This  ancient  confession  of  faith  which,  as  cur 
Prayer  Book  says,  is  "commonly  called  the 
creed  of  St.  Athanasius,"  is  not  now  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  the  great  Greek 
Father  but  by  some  Latin  divine  of  the  fifth 
Century.  The  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its 
authorsbip  has  been  wide.  Baronius,  Cardinal 
Bona,  Bellarmine,  Rivet,  Bishop  Andrewes,  and 
others  say  that  they  bclieve  it  to  have  been 
composed  by  Athanasius  himself  when  an 
ezile  in  the  West.  Bishop  Jewel  says  it  was 
written,  as  some  think,  by  Athanasius,  or  as 
some  others  by  Eusebius  Vercellensis.  Bishops 
Usher  and  Pearson  and  Hamon  Lestrange  and 
Cave  all  ascribe  it  to  a  Latin  author.  Water- 
land refers  the  Creed  to  Hilary,  Abbot  of 
Leriiis  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Arles,  and 
places  the  datc  about  A.D.  430.  But  Bingham 
says  the  best  and  latest  critics  of  his  day 
ascribed  it  to  Vigilius  of  Thapsus,  an  African 
bishop  wbo  lived  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth 
Century.  Their  arguments  are  :  1.  The  Creed 
is  wanting  in  almost  all  the  MSS.  of  the 
works  of  Athanasius ;  2.  The  style  is  tbat 
of  a  Latin  not  a  Greek  author;  3.  Neither 
Cjril  of  Alezandria,  nor  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  nor  Pope  Leo,  nor  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  haveeven  so  much  as  mentioned  it ; 
4.  Vigilius  published  other  works  under  the 
borrowed  name  of  Athanasius  (Bingham,  iii. 
374;  Wetzer  and  Weite,  Dict:  Tu,  Foi,  symbolc 
de).  This  last  fact  would  account  for  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  name  "Athanasian 
Creed"  has  adhered  to  this  symbol.  It  is 
also  curious,  if  the  Creed  had  been  written  by 
Athanasius  of  Alezandria,  that  its  general  use 
should  have  been  practically  confined  to  the 
Western  Church  and  should  date  only  from 
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aboQt  the  ninth  Century,  and  that  Athanasins' 
favondte  ezpression  "  consnbstantiar'  shoald 
not  appear  in  it  (see  views  of  Montfancon  ex- 
poanded  by  Ffoulkes,  App,  16  and  tqqJ). 

Of  modern  savants,  Professors  Swainson, 
Lumby,  and  Harnack  have  advocated  "  tbe  two 
portions  "  theory,  t.e.  that  tbe  Creed  originally 
consisted  of  two  parts,  tbe  former  on  tbe 
Trinity  and  tbe  latter  on  tbe  Incarnation,  and 
tbat  tbe  whole  is  a  compilation  whicb  assumed 
its  present  form  in  tbe  nintb  centnry.  Tbe 
Rev.  E.  S.  Ffoulkes  also  looks  npon  it  as  a 
compilation  not  an  original  work,  and  attri- 
botes  its  present  form  to  Paulinus,  Arcbbisbop 
or  Patriarch  of  Aquileia  in  tbe  ninth  centnry, 
tbe  damnatory  claases  being  due  to  Cbarle* 
magne.  The  Rev.  Preb.  Ommanney  and  Dr. 
Heurtley  maintain  tbat  the  Creed  was  extant 
complete  as  at  present  in  the  fifth  centnry. 
And  lastly,  tbe  Rev.  A.  E.  Born,  writing  in 
1896,  also  rejects  the  **two  portions"  tbeory 
and  practically  adopts  tbe  view  of  Waterland. 
He  attrlbutes  tbe  Creed  to  a  Gallican  Student 
of  St.  Augustine  connected  witb  Lerins  and 
Arles,  but  tbinks  that  tbe  actoal  antbor  was 
Honoratus  and  not  Hilary. 

The  Creed  was  composed  with  a  view  to 
defining  tbe  Catbolic  faith,  having  especial 
regard  to  certain  theological  disputes  wbich 
bad  troubled  tbe  Charch  up  to  tbe  date  of  its 
composition;  and  the  Omission  of  certain  of 
these  disputes  is  a  material  factor  in  deter- 
mining  its  date.  Thus  tbe  foUowing  beresies 
are  aimed  at,  viz.,  tbose  of  tbe  Monarchians, 
Patripassians,  Sabellians,  Arians,  Semi-Arians, 
Adoptionists,  Docetae,  ApoHinarians,  Mono- 
physites,  Monotbelites,  Nestorians,Butycbians, 
Montanists,  and  Macedonians  (Daniel  On  ihe 
Prayer  Book,  and  for  particulars  of  these 
beresies,  sce  separate  beadings). 

Our  Reformers  thought  bighly  of  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed  and  introduced  it  into  tbe  Prayer 
Book  of  1549  for  recital  (possibly  in  addition 
to  the  Apostles*  Creed)  on  the  feasts  of  Christ- 
nias,  Epiphauy,  Easter,  Ascension,  Pentecost, 
and  Trinity  Sunday.  In  1552  (tbe  Second 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward)  seven  other  occasions 
were  added,  and  in  1662  its  recital  was  ordered 
to  be  instead  of  tbe  Apostles'  Creed.  Arcb- 
bisbop Whitgift  considered  it  "not  only  an 
excellent  confutation  of  Arius'  heresy  bnt  a 
piain  declaration  of  the  mystery  of  tbe  Trinity 
such  as  is  necessary  for  all  Christian  men  to 
learn  and  kuow  "  ( Works,  ii.  481).  Tbe  eighth 
Articie  of  religion  declares  that  it  ought 
thorougbly  to  be  received  and  believed,  for  it 
may  be  proved  by  most  certain  Warrants  of 
Holy  Scripture.  The  Frencb  Protestant  Cburch 
also  approves  of  it  as  being  agreeable  to  tbe 
written  Word  of  God  (Bingbam,  ix.  142).  On 
the  otber  band  many  persons  strongly  dis- 


approve  of  tbe  damnatory  danses,  and  indeed 
tbey  form  no  part  of  the  positive  teaching  and 
are  cbaracteristio  of  the  age  ratber  than 
portions  of  tbe  gospel.  However,  it  wonld 
seem  to  be  very  reasonable  tbat  the  anathemas 
sbould  be  omitted  as  bas  been  done  in  tbe 
case  of  tbe  Nicene  Creed.  In  addition  a  large 
party  in  tbe  Cburch  of  England  bas  always 
been  desirous  tbat  the  use  of  tbe  whole  Creed 
sbould  be  made  optional,  not  becanse  tbey 
disbelieve  it,  bnt  because  tbey  consider  it 
quite  unsnitable  for  liturgical  use  (see 
EameH  JUmonstrance  offainst  the  Recital  of  the 
Äthananan  Creed:  Ridgeway,  1886).  In  tbe 
proposed  revision  of  1688  a  rubric  was  drawn 
up  declaring  tbat  "  tbe  condemning  dauses 
are  to  be  understood  as  relating  only  to  tbose 
who  obstinately  deny  tbe  substance  of  tbe 
Christian  faith  " ;  but  tbis  revision,  excellent 
in  many  ways,  unfortunately  never  took 
effect.  Tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  Cburch  of 
tbe  United  States  eliminated  the  Atbanasian 
Creed  from  Articles  and  Prayer  Book.  In  tbe 
Cburch  of  Ireland  its  use  in  tbe  public  Services 
of  the  Cburch  is  no  longer  permitted  (except 
as  a  hymn),  thougb  it  is  still  printed  in  tbe 
Prayer  Book.  It  bas  been  thought  by  some 
tbat  the  objections  to  tbe  Creed  might  be 
removed  by  means  of  a  revised  translation,  and 
a  motion  on  tbe  subject  was  carried  by  Canon 
Stanbridge  in  York  Convocation  in  Febrnary 
1901.  Bnt  it  is  difficult  to  see  wbat  good  this 
will  effect.  Tbe  change  of  "wbosoever  will 
be  saved  "  into  **  wbosoever  wüUth  to  be  tafe  " 
e,g.,  is  hardly  likely  to  remove  a  conscientioos 
objection  to  tbis  mediaeval  Creed. 

An  important  recommendation  was  made  in 
tbe  Pourth  Report  of  ihe  Rütud  CommUsiony 
p.  13,  tbat  a  note  sbould  be  added  at  tbe  end  of 
the  Creed  to  the  effect  *'  tbat  tbe  condemna- 
tions  in  this  Confession  of  Faith  are  to  be  no 
otberwise  understood  than  as  a  solemn  waming 
of  the  peril  of  tbose  who  wilfully  reject  the 
Catbolic  Faith."  [B.  W.] 

ATONBMSNT.— This  is  a  strictly  English 
word  [al'One-ment],  and  may  signify  either  the 
fact  itself  of  being  or  «fUit^  at  one,  or  tbe 
means  or  agency  wbereby  the  difference  whicb 
once  separated  two  parties  bas  been  bealed 
and  a  good  understanding  effected.  Tlius,  in 
ordinary  parlance,  when  used  in  a  religious 
sense,  atonement  is  spoken  of  as  either  the 
reconciliation  whicb  bas  taken  place  between 
Qod  and  man,  or  tbe  death  of  Christ  whicb 
is  the  procuring  cause  of  it.  Frequently,  too, 
tbe  word  atonement  is  viewed  as  tbe  compre- 
hensive  term  by  which  botb  tbe  sacrifice  of 
Christ  and  tbe  effects  fiowing  from  it  are 
embraced  and  expressed.  Such  usage  of  tbe 
word  causes  confusion  of  thought  and  leads  to 
docferinal  error.    It  is  by  far  tbe  safer  course 
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to  restrict  the  term  atonement  (and  we  intend 
to  do  80  throughont  this  article)  to  tbe  sacri- 
ficial  work  of  Christ  in  His  humiliation,  suffer- 
ing,  and  deatb;  and  to  reserve  the  words 
reeoneiliation  and  redempHon  to  the  blessed 
conseqaeoces  whicb  flow  from  that  atonement. 
Bj  marking  the  distinction  between  these  three 
terms  important  aspects  of  truth  are  brought 
ont.  For  ezample,  it  is  God,  not  man,  who 
receives  the  atonement,  but  believers  who  re- 
ceiTe  the  reeoneiliation  through  Christ.  Again, 
atonement  takes  effect  bj  changing  the  rela- 
tions  of  Gk>d  towards  the  gnilty ;  redemption 
hj  changing  the  relation  of  the  gnilty  towards 
God:  atonement  is  the  price  paid  for  the 
redemption  of  the  Church ;  redemption  the 
freedom  of  the  Church  which  was  itself  pur- 
chased  by  the  atonement. 

Besides  observing  the  fundamental  differ- 
encea  between  atonement  and  reeoneiliation 
and  redemption,  it  is  helpful  to  make  onr- 
selves  acquaiuted  with  the  family  gronp  of 
words — such  as  ezpiation,  propitiation,  satis- 
faction,  sacrifice — of  which  atonement  Stands 
at  the  head,  and  the  various  phases  of  the 
8avionr*s  work  to  which  they  respectively 
allude.  £xpialion  is  the  enduring  of  tho  füll 
penalty  due  to  a  wrong  or  crime,  and  forms 
ibe  ground  for  the  pardoning  of  the  offender. 
Propitiation  is  an  offering,  action,  or  sacrifice 
that  makes  the  governing  power  propitious 
towards  the  offender,  and  presents  a  reason 
or  motive  for  pardoning  the  sinner.  Bxpia- 
tion  has  immediate  reference  to  the  condition 
of  the  offender;  propitiation  to  the  disposi- 
tion  of  the  judge.  Again,  Salüf action  denotes 
the  rendering  a  füll  legal  equivalent  for  the 
wrong  done.  Propitiation  appeases  the  law- 
giver;  satisfaction  meets-the  requlrement  of 
the  law ;  although  both  terms  equally  imply 
the  deli  Vera  nee  of  the  wrong-doer.  Once  more, 
atonement  is  oftentimes  convertible  with  sacri- 
fice, the  latter  term  being  then  used  figura- 
tively.  They  both  necessarily  involve  a  com- 
pensative  principle  and  a  retributive  process, 
mercifuUy  turned  aside  from  those  on  whom 
it  should  have  fallen  because  entirely  directed 
towards  and  rigorously  exacted  from  another. 

The  consideration  of  the  meaning  and  use 
of  atonement  would  not  be  complete  without 
notlcing  its  Hebrew  and  Greek  equivalents. 
The  Hebrew  word  "i|^3,  kipper  (of  which  "to 
atone"  is  a  translation),  signifying  primarily 
•'to  Cover,"  " overspread."  The  word  comes, 
however,  in  the  secondary  sense,  to  signify  to 
iUone^  to  appeasCy  to  pacify,  to  procure  favour 
(Gen.  xxxii.  20 ;  Num.  xvi.  46,  47 ;  Prov.  xvii. 
14 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  68),  because  the  effect  of  these 
18  to  Cover,  or,  in  Scripture  meaning,  to  remit 
offences.  Under  the  law  all  ceremonial  pro- 
pitiation was  effected  by  sprinkling  or  covering 


over  with  the  blood  of  sacrifice  when  shed. 
'*  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean  " 
(Ps.  li.  7)  is  evidently  metonymy  of  the  instru- 
mental cause.  The  bunch  of  hyssop  (the  caper 
plant,  CaparU  tpinota)  is  put  for  the  blood  which 
it  was  employed  to  sprinkle — and  the  petition 
sig^ifies  "purge  (or  cleanse)  me  by  the  sprink- 
ling (or  covering)  of  the  blood  of  sacrifice."  In 
accordance  with  this  meaning  of  the  word,  the 
Septuagint  renders  it  by  i^iXdffKCffßaL,  **to  ap- 
pease,"  io  make  propüiouSf  the  word  which,  in 
its  uncompounded  form,  is  employed  in  the  New 
Testament  with  regard  to  the  object  of  the 
Saviour's  death  (Heb.  ii.  17),  and  which,  as  a 
neun  {l\a<rfUt),  occurs  in  1  John  ii.  2,  iv.  10. 
In  Rom.  v.  11  the  Greek  word  is  not  IXaafiStf 
but  KaraWayfi,  and  should  be  rendered  not  atone- 
ment^ as  in  A.V.,  but  "reeoneiliation,"  as  in 
R.V. 

Having  explained  the  proper  signification  of 
the  word,  we  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  describe  its 
nature  as  far  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  approaching  this  part  of  the  subject  it  is 
advisable  to  briefly  State  a  few  well-known 
facts  respecting  reeoneiliation  generally,  before 
treating  the  complicated  problems  connected 
with  the  fall  of  man  and  his  restoration.  It 
will  be  readily  admitted  that  in  order  to  re- 
Store  friendly  relations  which  have  been  in- 
terrupted,  there  are  two  courses  which  can  be 
taken.  The  first  is  that  the  parties  estranged 
may  directly  approach  each  other,  either  the 
offending  party  may  come  to  the  offended,  or 
eise  the  offended  to  the  offending.  The  second 
course  is  that  of  mediation,  when  a  third 
party,  either  at  his  own  prompting  or  at  the 
request  of  one  or  other  or  both  of  the  parties, 
endeavours  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settle- 
ment.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effecting 
reeoneiliation  are  increased  when  the  two 
parties  estranged  are  not  on  an  equality,  and 
especially  when  one  of  the  parties  is  a  sove- 
reig^.  In  this  latter  instance  the  offended  has 
to  consider  the  conduct  of  the  offender  not 
merely  in  relation  to  himself  personally,  but 
to  his  other  subjeets,  whose  rights  and  interests 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  Further  com- 
plications  arise  when  the  offender  has  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  sovereign,  not  through 
some  passing  circumstance  or  unpremeditated 
action,  but  when  he  has  been  born  into  a  position 
of  active  hostility  which  he  has  maintained  by 
his  own  deliberate  act  and  deed.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  obvious  that  other  than  benevolent 
sentiments  must  influence  the  offended  party 
in  Order  to  secure  a  perfect  reeoneiliation. 
Provision  must  be  made  for  the  removal  of 
the  guilt  incurred  by  the  offender  (such  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  character,  dignity, 
and  majesty  of  the  offended  paity),  aud  also 
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for  the  remoTal  of  his  aversion  and  alienation. 
This  Provision  will  be  an  atonement  in  some 
form  or  other. 

Now,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  above  recognised 
and  common-senae  principles,  we  shall  bave 
little  difficnlty  in  understanding  the  Word  of 
Ood  respecting  the  atoning  work  of  Christ. 
We  reqnire,  howeyer,  so  to  stndy  the  sabject 
that  the  teaching  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments be  read  in  relation  to  each  other,  and 
then  interpret  the  langnage  used  upon  natural 
principles  and  without  snbtle  refinements  and 
rationalistic  attempts  to  ezplain  away  Divine 
mysteries. 

The  general  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament 
upon  atonement  may  be  well  summed  up  by  the 
enunciation  of  the  principle  that  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of 
sin,  no  acceptance  of  the  worshipf>er,  no  re- 
storation  to  the  Divine  favour.  Respecting 
the  Levitical  sacrificial  System,  nothing  can 
be  plainer  to  a  reader  of  a  simple  and  un- 
sophisticated  mind  than  that  two  principles 
were  distinctly  exhibited.  The  first  of  these 
was  that  "  there  was  something  in  the  character 
and  govemment  of  God  which  objectively  (that 
is,  in  itself)  presented  a  liindrance  to  the  ob- 
taining  of  pardon,  or  getting  anew  into  a 
State  of  favour  and  fellowship  with  Heaven/' 
Then,  secondarily,  corresponding  to  this  re- 
cognised and  real  obstacle,  there  was  pre- 
scribed  for  its  removal  "  the  sacrificial  Sub- 
stitution of  an  animal's  life  for  the  forfeited 
life  of  the  sinner — a  Substitution  appointed  by 
God,  and  presented  by  the  sinner  who  sought 
to  be  atoned."  Combining  these  two  ideas, 
we  have  as  the  total  Import  of  the  sacrifice : 
satisfaction  by  Substitution. 

In  perfect  harmony  with  these  typical  adum- 
brations  is  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  is  ex- 
hibited in  a  fourfold  light. 

First  and  foremost,  the  atonement  is  repre- 
sented  by  means  of  sacrißcial  analogies. 
It  is  described  as  a  toork  of  prüttly  mediationt 
which  reconciles  God  to  man,  removing  enmity, 
not  from  the  offending  but  from  the  offended 
party  (Rom.  v.  10 ;  2  Cor.  v.  19  ;  Heb.  ix.  11, 
12) ;  a  Bin-offervuQy  presented  on  behalf  of  trans- 
gressors  (John  i.  29  ;  Heb.  ix.  14,  22-26  ;  1  Peter 
i.  18,  19) ;  a  propitiation,  which  satisiies  the 
demands  of  violated  holiness  (Rom.  iii.  25,  26  ; 
Heb.  ü.  17 ;  1  John  ii.  2,  iv.  10) ;  and  a 
Substitution  of  Christ's  obedience  and  sufferings 
for  ours  (John  x.  11  ;  Rom.  v.  6-8 ;  1  Peter  iii. 
18 :  c/.  Isa.  liii.  5,  6). 

The  atonement  is  also  represented  by  means 
of  Ugal  analogies,  being  mentioned  as  an  aot  of 
obedience  to  the  law  which  sinners  had  violated 
(Rom.  V.  19,  X.  4  ;  Gal.  iv.  4) ;  a  penaUy  bome 
in  Order  to  rescue  the  guilty  (Rom.   iv.  25, 


vüL  3;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  Heb.  ix.  28) ;  and  an  ex- 
kibition  of  OotTs  righieousness,  necessarj  to  the 
▼indication  of  His  procedore  in  the  pardon  and 
restoration  of  sinners  (Rom.  iii.  25,  26 ;  Heb. 
ix.  16). 

The  atonement  is  fnrther  represented  bj 
means  of  eoiMnereial  analogies,  being,  for  in- 
stance,  regarded  as  a  ransom,  paid  to  free  ns 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  (Matt.  xx.  28  ;  1  Tim. 
11  6). 

Lastly,  the  atonement  is  represented  by 
means  of  moral  analogies,  and  is  viewed  as  a 
Provision  originaUng  in  €hd*s  ^oveand  manifest- 
ing  this  love  to  the  nniverse  (John  iii.  16 ;  Rom. 
V.  8 ;  1  John  iv.  9) ;  an  example  of  unparalUled 
love,  to  secure  onr  deliverance  from  selfishness, 
and  fumishing  a  source  of  moral  stimnlns  to 
men  (Luke  ix.  22-24 ;  2  Cor.  v.  15 ;  GaL  i.  4 ; 
Eph.  V.  25-27 ;  Col.  i.  21,  22 ;  Tit.  iL  14  ;  I  Peter 
iL  21-24).  See  Strongus  Syttanatie  Theoiogy, 
pp.  390-393. 

When  carefully  examined  these  fourfold 
analogical  representations  will  be  found  to  be 
capable  of  a  further  Classification.  The  first 
three  relations — the  sacrificial,  legal,  and  com- 
mercial — refer  to  the  principle  of  Dtvme/iufice, 
and  may  for  convenience'  sake  be  called  the 
VicariouSf  or  SubstiitUumary,  aspects  of  the 
atonement.  The  fourth  relation—the  moral — 
forms  a  class  by  itself  and  refers  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Divine  love, 

If,  then,  the  Word  of  God  is  to  be  our  guide, 
no  description  of  the  atonement  can  beadeqoate 
which  does  not  properly  combine  both  the 
subsiitutionary  and  the  moreU  aspects,  or  which 
does  not  assign  the  first  place  in  order  of 
thought  to  the  former,  to  which  such  scriptaral 
prominence  is  given.  As  right  Interpreters  of 
the  Word,  we  must  not  speak  of  the  suhttitu- 
tionary  aspect  of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ 
without  bearing  in  mind  its  moroZ ;  and  mach 
less  ought  we  to  lay  such  stress  on  the  moral 
aspects  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  snbstitutionary. 

The  early  Fathers,  and  in  fact  more  or  less 
the  doctrinal  writers  who  followed  them  np 
to  the  time  of  the  Sohoolmen  beginning  with 
Anselm,  make  use  of  the  scriptaral  expressions 
conceming  Christ's  work  withoat  developing 
any  theory.  Nevertheless  as  we  find  there  is 
among  those  Fathers  and  writers  so  mach 
confusion  and  haziness  of  thought  upon  the 
subject,  and  in  oor  day  so  much  defective, 
inaccurate,  and  oftentimes  erroneous  teaching, 
it  seems  imperatively  necessary  to  carefully 
formalate  our  views.  This,  perbaps,  may  best 
be  done  by  the  aid  of  the  two  foUowing  pro- 
positions : — 

Piritly,  Christ  obeyed  and  suffered  in  our 
stead  to  satisfy  an  inherent  demand  of  the 
Divine  holiness  and  justice,  and  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  the  Divine  govemment,  and  thua 
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to  remove  an  obstaole  in  the  Divine  mind  to 
tbe  pardon  and  restoration  of  the  gniltj. 

Stamdl^^  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  farnishes 
tbe  moet  powerfnl  stimnloB  to  effect  such  a 
cbange  in  man's  disposition  as  will  fit  him 
to  retnm  to  God  ;  and  since  the  saving  benefita 
resulting  from  such  retnm  are  receifed  only 
by  anion  with  Christ,  the  Redeemer  and  Head 
of  mankind,  holiness  of  life  is  secared. 

Witb  oor  limited  powen,  and  owing  to  tbe 
Teil  which  has  been  designedlj  allowed  to 
coDceal  Divine  verities,  we  cannot  famish  a 
fall  ezplanation  of  the  redemptive  plan  nor 
give  complete  replies  to  all  speculative  objec- 
tions  tbat  have  been  raised  against  it.  Bot 
the  following  considerations  will  be  found  to 
anticipate  several  difficolties  which  maj  be 
experienced  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  as  aboTe 
stated : — 

iVrft,  the  problem  which  had  to  be  soUed  in 
the  redemption  of  mankind  was  in  what  way 
mercy  coold  be  extended  to  offending  creatnres, 
the  sabjects  of  the  Divine  g^vemment,  withont 
encoaraging  vice  by  lowering  the  righteons 
and  holy  character  of  God  and  the  anthority  of 
His  government,  in  the  maintenance  of  which 
the  whole  aniverse  of  beingd  is  interested. 

Seeondly,  Christ's  Incarnation  and  Death  on 
the  Cross  did  not  procure  God's  loTe  to  ns,  bat 
1^  ere  the  resalt  and  manifestation  of  that  love. 

ThirdLy^  Christ,  though  personally  innocent, 
yct,  as  the  Savionr  of  His  people,  was  so  in- 
▼oWed  with  ns  in  the  conseqaences  of  the  fall, 
that  the  gailt  and  penalty  of  the  race  belonged 
to  Him  to  bear. 

Fourthlyj  Christ  could  jastly  bear  tbe  pen- 
alty, because  in  a  sense,  as  the  Bon  of  Man,  He 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  npon  Himself  and 
inherited  our  gailt.  Bince  this  gailt  is  not  His 
personal  gailt,  bat  the  gailt  of  tbat  one  sin  in 
which  '*  all  sinned,'*  the  gailt  of  the  common 
trangressions  of  the  race  in  Adam — the  gailt 
of  the  root-sin  from  which  all  other  sins  have 
sprang — He  who  is  personally  pare  and  imma- 
culate  can  vicarioasly  bear  the  penalty  dae  to 
the  sin  of  all. 

Fifthly,  Christ's  death  satisfied  the  interests 
of  God's  government  becaase  it  satisfied  that 
justice  of  God,  of  which  government  is  an 
ezpression. 

Sieihly,  the  infinite  dignity  of  Christ,  as  the 
Divine  Etemal  Son  of  the  Divioe  Etemal  Father 
Himself,  *'God  over  all  blessed  for  evermore," 
enhances  His  safferings  for  the  sins  of  all 
His  blood-bonght  people.  This  is  an  infinitely 
valoable  offering,  and  therefore  a  füll  eqaiva- 
lent  in  tbe  eye  of  infinite  jastice. 

SevtrUkly,  Christ's  death  was  the  crowning 
act  of  a  perfectly  holy  life.  His  active  obe- 
dience  and  Hia  passive  obedience  are  insepar- 
Able.    The  latter  is  essential  to  the  former; 


and  both  are  needed  to  secare  for  the  sinner, 
on  the  one  band,  pardon,  and  on  the  other  band 
restoration  to  the  Divine  favonr. 

Eighthkf,  Christ's  taking  oar  natare  apon 
Him  and  saffering  for  as  in  oar  stead  was  His 
own  volnntary  act.  He  was  so  one  with  as  that 
His  acta  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  His  own,  in  a 
merely  individaal  capacity,  bat  as  those  of  the 
human  race  whom  He  represented  and  who 
are  sammed  ap  in  Him  as  the  second  Adam — 
the  Lord  from  heaven. 

We  need  to  be  on  oar  gaard  against  destroy- 
ing  the  com  fort  of  the  scriptnral  teaching  of 
the  atonement  by  the  doctrine  of  haman  merit, 
and  forgetting  (hat  salvation  is  all  of  grace 
from  the  first  to  the  last  step  in  the  life  of  the 
believer.  Faithf  for  instance,  mast  not  be  re- 
garded  as  the  groand  of  our  acceptance  with 
God,  bat  only  the  medium  of  appropriation.  We 
are  saved,  not  on  aceautU  of  {propUr)  faith,  but 
only  through  {per)  faith.  It  is  not  faith,  bat  the 
atonement  which  faith  accepts,  that  satisfies  the 
jastice  of  God.  Nor  mast  we  consent  to  the 
doctrine  of  Rome  that  the  good  work$  of  the 
just  merit  an  etemal  reward,  and  that  God 
accepts  sinners  '*  becaase  they  are  renewed  by 
grace  of  Christ,  and  that  He  accounts  them 
just  and  good  becaase  they  really  had  become 
just  and  good,  becaase  Himself  had  washed 
and  cleansed  them  and  reformed  their  natare 
more  wonderfuUy  than  He  had  formed  it  at  the 
first."  Such  false  teaching  arises  through  con- 
fasing  Justification  with  Sanctification,  and 
overlooking  the  fact  that  good  works  which 
foUow  after  justification,  tbough  they  are  the 
evidence  of  faith,  pleasing  and  acceptable  to 
God  in  Christ,  yet  cannot  "  endure  the  teverüy 
of  God'i  JudgmefU'*  (Article  XII.).  Not  upon 
faith,  repentance  or  good  workx,  nor  yet  upon 
anything  eise  than  the  atoning  death  of  Christ 
dare  we  rest  our  hopes  of  heaven.  In  Christ 
alone  we  stand  complete.  Once  again,  we 
mast  not  take  from  the  completeness  of  the 
atonement  by  denying  its  finality.  The  officiat- 
ing  minister  does  not  in  the  Sacrament  repeat> 
continue,  or  re-enact  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary 
(Heb.  z.  10-14).    See  Mass. 

As  the  atonement  is  perfect  and  cannot  be 
added  to  or  altered  without  destroying  its 
efficacy,  so  also  it  is  safficient  for  salvation 
for  all  who  by  grace  receive  it.  If  men  pcrish 
tbey  will  have  to  blame  themselvcs  for  their 
wilful  Opposition  to  God  and  refusal  to  turn  to 
Him.  But  we  here  approach  the  borderland 
of  a  deep  and  myst-erious  subject,  and  a 
favourite  and  fruitfnl  field  of  controversy. 
Whatever  view,  however,  Christians  may  take 
as  to  the  eztent  of  the  atonement,  there  is  a 
general  aj^eement  in  the  doctrine  that  it  secures 
for  all  men  a  delay  in  the  ezecution  of  the 
sentence  against  sin,  and  a  space  for  repent- 
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ance,  together  with  a  continaance  of  the 
common  blessings  of  lifo  which  hare  been 
forfeited  by  transgression  (Aots  xvii.  30,  31 ; 
Rom.  iii.  25).  See  Pabticulab  Rsdsmption. 
In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
at  the  present  time,  there  is  great  danger  of  in- 
cautioas,  inaccurate,  and  incomplete  statement 
respecting  it,  and  an  inclination  to  lay  almost 
exclusive  stress  npon  what  are  valaable  but 
subsidiarj  aspects  of  the  redemptive  work  of 
Christ.  No  doubt  it  may  at  times  be  usef  ul  to 
let  our  minds  dwell  npon  the  death  of  Christ 
as  that  of  a  noble  martyr  in  the  cause  of  trath, 
or  as  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  saffer- 
ing  for  the  sins  of  His  creatares.  Helpf al,  too, 
it  may  be,  as  some  imagine,  to  contemplate  oar 
Lord  in  our  nature  acknowledging  our  sins  and 
the  justness  of  our  exclusion  from  the  Divine 
favour ;  and  to  think  of  Hirn  as  affording  to 
the  whole  human  family,  a  perfect  example  of 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  ''an  obedience 
climbing  to  its  highest  pinnacle  in  an  un- 
flinching  Submission  to  death."  Certainly  it  is 
desirable  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  Gross  and 
realise  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  when  our 
hearts  feel  cold  and  earthbound,  and  thus  to 
find  an  incentive  to  retum  to  our  hearenly 
Father  and  enjoy  unbroken  fellowship.  But 
such  uses  of  the  death  of  Christ  depend  alike 
for  their  value  and  com  fort  upon  our  ßrst  of 
all  regard ing  His  sacrificial  work  from  the 
true  Standpoint,  and  resting  upon  His  atone> 
ment,  as  such,  for  our  one  hope  of  Divine 
acceptance.  [C.  N.] 

ATTBITION.— A  term  defined  by  Roman  theo- 
logians  as  an  im  perfect  sorrow  for  sin,  and  dis- 
tinguished  from  "Contrition"  or  sorrow  for 
sin,  which  has  for  its  motive  the  love  of  God. 
Attrition  is  said  to  arise  from  a  motive  which 
is  supematural,  that  is  to  say,  apprehended  by 
faitb,  but  still  falls  short  of  contrition.  Such 
motives  are  the  fear  of  Hell,  the  love  of  Heaven, 
the  turpitude  of  sin.  Attrition  is  dedared  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  ziv.  c.  4)  to  be  "a 
true  gift  of  Grod  and  an  impulse  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. "  But  the  question  was  long  debated  by 
Casuists  whether,  if  a  man  came  in  attrition 
to  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  and  received 
absolution,  he  was  restored  to  God's  favour. 
At  present  the  opinion  is  universally  held  that 
attrition  with  penance  suffices.  Liguori  calls 
it  certain  {Catholic  Dictionary,  sub  voce). 
Such  a  doctrine  is  indeed  dangerous.  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor  said:  "Therefore  there  is  no 
necessity  of  contrition  at  all,  and  attrition  is 
as  good  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  pardon ; 
and  a  little  repentance  will  prevail  as  well  as 
the  greatest,  the  imperfect  as  well  as  the 
perfect."  But  all  these  quibbles  and  subtle 
distinctions  vanish  like  mists  of  earth  before 
the  shining  of  God's  füll  and  free  forgiveness 


in  Christ,  and  are  scattered  by  the  assuranoe, 
*'If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  is  in  the 
light.  ...  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  Hia 
8on,  deanseth  us  from  all  sin."  See  Comtbi- 
TiON  and  Absolution. 

AUQUSTINE.— See  Fathbb& 

AXJUEOLE.  — The  nimbus,  halo,  or  doudy 
circle  of  (properly,  according  to  the  etymology 
of  the  Word«  golden  eoloured)  rays  with  which 
in  art  the  head  of  Christ  or  of  saints  is  repre- 
sented  as  surrounded.  It  originated  in  the 
metal  discs  by  which  the  Images  of  the  gods 
were  in  pagan  times  protected  from  defilement 
by  birds.  In  the  Romish  Church  the  word  also 
has  the  significance  of  a  special  "  accidental " 
reward  bestowed  in  heaven  upon  martyrs, 
virgins,  and  doctor. 

AX7B1GULAB.— Pertaining  to  the  ear,  told  in 
the  ear,  secret.    See  Confbssion. 

AXJKORA. — Davm.  In  the  Romish  Church  the 
dawn  preceding  sunrise,  before  which  Mass 
may  not  be  celebrated,  except  in  cases  of  grave 
necessity  and  on  Christmas  day  (See  Mass  : 
and  the  Ritual  JUason  Why^  p.  161). 

AXJTO  DA  F]&.— The  Portuguese  form  of  the 
Spanish  auto  de  fi^  an  act  of  faith,  sometimes 
called  an  **auto"  or  "act"  simply.  Strictly 
it  is  a  public  declaration  of  the  judg^ent 
passed  on  accused  prisoners  tried  before  the 
Inquisition,  which  court  had  cognisance  of 
various  ecclesiastical  offences,  of  which  heresy 
was  the  chief  (see  Inquisition).  But  popu- 
larly  the  word  is  used  to  signify  the  in- 
human punishment  with  which  such  offences 
were  vitiited,  especially  in  Spain,  t.g,  flogging, 
branding,  maiming,  and  buming  to  death.  And 
it  is  particularly  applied  to  an  execution  by 
buming.  It  is  said  that  the  Spanish  tribunals 
carried  out  about  50,000  aMtot  da  fi^  and  the 
villainies  connected  therewith  are  by  no  means 
ezaggerated.  Napoleon  put  an  end  to  them  in 
1808,  and  used  these  words,  *'In  Spain  as  at 
Romethe  Inquisition  shall  be  abolishedand  the 
fearful  spectacles  of  auto  da  f6  shall  not  be 
renewed."  In  this  article  we  do  not  deal  with 
the  Inquisition,  but  only  with  the  terrible  cere- 
mony  during  which  were  burnt  with  great  pomp, 
ad  majorem  Bei  gUynam^  the  victims  of  the  In- 
quisition. 

The  day  of  theai(to(ia/<^(usually  All  Saints' 
Day  or  a  Sunday  between  Easter  and  Advent) 
was  a  day  of  trinmph  for  the  Inquisitors.  It 
had  been  announced  long  before  from  the 
pulpits  in  all  parishes.  The  oflicers  of  tbe 
*'  Holy  Office,*'  preceded  by  their  banners  and 
escorted  by  Instruments  of  music,  perambulated 
in  cavalcade  the  public  places,  to  spread  the 
news.  Rendezvous  having  been  given  to  all 
aroand  the  holy  wood  pyre,  woe  to  any  man 
of  Position,  woe  to  the  grandee  of  Spain  who 
failed  to  be  there.     The  King  himself,  sur- 
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rounded  by  bis  court  and  tbe  princes  of  bis 
family,  had  bis  place  marked  in  tbe  lugubrioas 
festiral,  and  had  to  make  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  increase  its  splendonr  by  bis  presence.  On 
tbe  appointed  day,  a  little  before  dawn,  tbe 
big  bell  of  tbe  catbedral  gave  tbe  signal,  to 
wbicb  responded  tbe  f  aneral  knell  of  all  tbe 
bells  in  tbe  city  calling  tbe  people  to  tbe 
borrible  spectacle,  and  on  all  sides  people 
bastened,  fearing  to  be  accounted  indifferent, 
or  eren  bostile  to  tbe  faitb  by  staying  away. 

Meantime  tbe  rictims  are  got  ready.  Dressed 
first  in  a  sort  of  coat  tbe  sleeves  of  wbicb 
reacbed  to  tbe  middle  of  tbe  bands  and  in 
dxawers  wbicb  came  down  to  tbe  feet,  tbey 
ranged  tbem  in  file  in  a  corridor  of  tbe  prison 
still  Ignorant  of  tbe  fate  wbicb  awaited  eacb, 
for  tbe  Inquisition  prided  itself  on  mercifal 
fostice ;  sbe  desired  tbe  deatb  of  sinners  and 
above  all  their  fortunes,  but  sbe  did  not  wisb 
their  etemal  damnation.  Also  to  induce  tbem 
to  deserve  tbeir  saWation  sbe  had  devised  tbis 
distinction,  fall  of  humanity ;  if  at  tbe  last 
moment  any  confessed  tbeir  errors  and  re- 
pented  they  lovingly  strangled  tbem  before 
committing  tbem  to  tbe  flames,  wbile  tbose 
wbo  perserered  and  refased  to  affirm  tbe 
catboUc  faitb  were  bumt  alive,  doubtless  to 
g^ye  tbem  a  foretaste  of  tbe  everlasting  punisb- 
ments  wbicb  await  bardened  sinners. 

On  one  and  all  they  tbrew  over  tbe  Shoulders 
a  sort  of  dalmatic  of  grey  coloar  called  san- 
benito,  in  form  like  a  priest's  stole.  On  tbis 
Ycstment  was  seen,  tbe  portrait  of  tbe  victim, 
bis  name  written  in  red  letters,  and  a  descrip- 
tion  of  the  crimes  for  wbicb  he  was  condemned, 
all  colonred  red  with  demons  and  flames.  For 
those  wbo  repented,  these  flames  were  reversed 
towards  the  earth,  but  tbey  shot  up  straight  for 
tbose  who  pen^isted  in  their  errors.  The  head 
was  covered  with  a  large  cap  of  pasteboard 
and  also  decorated  with  flames  and  fantastic 
demons.  Tbis  cap,  ending  in  a  point,  resem- 
bled  a  bishop's  mitre.  Jews,  Mohammed- 
ans,  sorceresses,  and  renegades,  wore  dresses  of 
tbe  same  shape,  made  of  yellow  cloth,  exhibit- 
ing  behind  and  before  great  St  Andrew's 
Grosses  painted  red.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  grotesque  disputed  with  the  borrible.  The 
Inquisitors  knew  the  superstitions  spirit  of  the 
nnbappy  countries  delivered  to  their  merciless 
fanaticism,  and  they  Struck  the  Imagination 
and  doubled  the  terror  of  the  punishment  by 
sarrounding  it  with  ghastly  and  ceremonious 
accessorie».  There  was  thcn  placed  in  the 
band  of  eacb  victim  a  large  taper  of  yellow 
wax ;  then  they  were  made  to  pass  into  a 
faall  where  the  Inquisitor  awaited  tbem,  sur- 
ronnded  by  persons  of  every  class.  As  eacb 
of  the  victims  came  in  the  Inquisitor  indicated 
one  of  the  persons  present  to  serve  as  bis 


godfatber  in  tbe  **  act  of  faitb."    They  were 
lastly  giren  a  confessor,  and  aboat  seren  in 
the  morning  the   proceesion  formed  in   the 
following  Order :   1.  The  Dominicans,  whose 
founder,  St.  Dominic,  was  also  the  fonnder  of 
the  Inquisition,  carrying  in  their  midst  the 
banner   of   the  Holy  OflSce,  decorated  with 
tbe  image  of  St.  Dominic  bolding  a  sword  in 
one  band,  and  an  olive  brancb  in  the  other, 
snrrounded  by  tbis  singularly  ironical  device, 
juttitia  et  miierioordia,    2.  The  victims,  Walk- 
ing witbont  distinction  of  sex  in  the  order  of 
the  enormity  of  their  crimes,  the  most  gnilty 
last,  head  and  feet  bare,  carrying  tapers,  and 
accompanied  by  their  Sponsors.     3.  A  great 
crucifix.    4.  The  effigies  of  tbose  who  were 
condemned    for    non-appearance    before   tbe 
court,  or  who  had  been  fortunate  enougb  to 
escape  from   prison,  carried   on  the  top  of 
sticks  and  clothed  with  the  same  restments 
as  tbe  actual  victims.    5.  Little  boxes  painted 
black  covered  with  demons  and  flames,  con- 
taining  tbe  bones  of  dead  persons  condemned 
by  the  tribunal,  eitber  before  or  after  tbeir 
deatb,  and  even  of  those  whom  the  Holy  Office 
had  thought  it  well  to  accuse  long  after  their 
deatb,  and  to  attaint  by  a  posthumoos  con- 
demnation  witli  the  sole  object  of  confiscating 
their  goods  and  despoiling  their  beirs,  wbicb 
was  done  with  anwonted  rigonr.    After  having 
thoB  paraded  tbe  principal  streets  of  tbe  city, 
the  sombre  cortege   arrived   at  the   oburch 
designated  for  the  fnlfilment  of  tbe  second 
part  of  the  ceremony.    Tbis  church  had  been 
carefuUy   draped   entirely  in  black,  as   well 
as  the  altar  on  wbicb  was  placed  the  great 
crucifix  which  bad  been  carried  in  the  pro- 
cession.    On  a  throne  at  the  right  tbe  Grand 
Inquisitor    seated   himself.       On    another  at 
the  left  the  King  took  bis  place.    At  the  foot 
of  the  Steps  of  the  altar  were  arranged  the 
benches  for  the  victims  and  their  Sponsors. 
Behind  tbem  the   crowd    filled  tbe  church. 
Then  the  preacber  went  into  the  pulpit  and 
treated  those  present  to  an  address,  the  sub- 
ject  of  which  was  always  a  paneg^ric  of  the 
Inquisition.      Then   be   read  the   sentences, 
interrupting   himself   at   times  to  recite  an 
act  of  faitb,  after  having  invited  the  victims 
and  tbe  falthful  to  join  bim  with  heart  and 
voice.    At  last  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  clothed 
in    bis   pontifical    vestments,    surrounded   by 
all  the  officers  and  snpporters  of  the  Holy 
Office,    left  bis    place,    and    from  the  altar 
Steps  solemnly  gave  tbe  absolution  to  those 
whom  tbe  Inquisition  had  let  off  with  their 
lives  —  though    they    generally    lost     their 
liberty  for  lifo,   and   alwayt   tbeir   fortunes. 
As  to  the  others,  after  a  question  as  to  the 
religion  in    wbicb    tbey   wished  to  die,  the 
Inquisitor  Struck  them  on  the  breast,  signify- 
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ing  that  tbe  Ohuroh  repelled  them  from  her 
bosom,  and  that  they  were  delirered  to  the 
secnlar  ann,  t.e.  to  the  ezecationer,  for  the 
sentences  of  the  Inquisition  did  not  or<Ur,  but 
invUved  death,  an  abominable  distinotion  and 
subterfuge. 

Then  the  yictims  were  led  to  the  wood-pile, 
the  execntioners  tied  them  to  stakes,  garotted 
those  who  bj  their  repentance  had  eamed  this 
Signal  farour,  and  in  the  midst  of  sacred  chants 
and  the  victims*  cries  of  pain,  and  in  the 
presence  of  an  inqaisitire  and  cowed  mob,  they 
set  fire  to  the  pile  where,  in  one  heap,the  living 
victims,  tbe  strangled  yictims,  the  effigies,  and 
the  bones  of  the  dead  were  bnmt.  Sometimes 
other  tortores  were  inflioted.  The  nezt  day, 
bef  ore  the  doors  of  the  charches,  were  to  be  seen 
portraits  of  the  persons  bnmt,  with  their  name 
at  foot,  and  those  of  their  father  and  coantry. 

A  very  carions  thing  is  that  many  of  the 
▼ictims  abjured  their  error s  and  were  confessed 
like  real  penitents,  and  were  conseqnently  from 
a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view  in  a  State  of 
grace,  and  were  yet  garotted  and  bnmt.  Thus, 
by  a  Strange  anomaly,  a  man  converted  and  in 
a  State  of  grace,  according  to  the  Charch  itself , 
suffered  like  a  heretic  in  what  the  Inquisition 
called  an  act  of  faith. 

According  to  Llorente,  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, from  1481  to  1808,  judged  341,021  persons, 
of  whom  31,912  died  by  burning,  17,669  were 
bumt  in  effigy,  the  others  suffering  minor  but 
always  severe  penalties.  And  this  author  is 
not  a  declared  enemy  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
first  solemn  auto  dafi  took  place  at  Valladolid, 
Trinity  Sunday  1659,  minnte  details  of  which 
are  recorded.  It  is  said  the  last  auto  da  fi  took 
place  in  Mexico  in  1815.  The  greater  part  of 
the  above  account  has  been  translated  from 
Larousse,  DicL  Univ,  [B.  W.] 

The  first  public  auto  dafi  was  held  at  Valla- 
dolid on  Trinity  Sunday,  May  21,  1559.  It 
lasted  from  6  A.M.  until  2  p.m.  Two  Protes- 
tants  were  burnt  and  twelve  were  strangled. 
The  two  were  Cazallo,  parish  priest  of  Hermigos, 
and  Herezuelo,  a  lawyer  of  Toro.  The  second 
was  held  at  Senile  on  September  29,  1659; 
the  third  at  Valladolid  on  October  8,  1669. 
At  Seville  on  December  22, 1660,  two  English- 
men,  Nicolas  Burton,  a  London  merchant, 
and  William  Burke,  a  Southampton  mariner, 
perished  with  the  rest.  Between  1660  and 
1570  there  was  one  auto  da  fi  held  every  year 
in  each  of  the  twelve  eitles  where  the  In- 
quisition was  established. 

After  1570  Protestantism  was  practically  ez- 
tirpated,  but  auto%  were  held  tbongh  with  in- 
creasing  rarity.  In  the  Plaza  at  Madrid,  there 
were  autoi  in  1621, 1623,  and  1632 ;  on  the  latter 
occasion,  seven  persons  were  bumt.  One  was 
held  at   Guenca  in   1664,  and   on  June  30, 


1688,  eighty-five  grandees  of  Spain  aoted  as 

familiäre  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  the  King  sent 

with  his  own  hands  the  first  faggot  to  the  pile. 

Twenty-one  persons  were  bumed  alive.     A 

woman  was  bumt  at  Seville  as  late  as  November 

7,  1781,  tbe  last  instance  on  record.    Throngh- 

out  the  eighteenth  Century,  sixteen  hundred 

thus  suffered  in  Spain  and  the  colonies.    See 

McCrie,  The  Reformation  in  Spain,  pp.  131-162 ; 

Stoughton's  Memoriet  of  the  SpanÜh  Beformen^ 

eh.  zii. ;  Motley,  Rue  of  the  Dutch  RepubUe, 

voL  L  pp.  280-285 ;  Lea's  //tMt.  of  the  Inquui- 

tion.  [C.  J.  0.] 

AVE  MABIA— Hail,  Mary !     An  invocation 

of  the  Virgin.    It  is  repeated  freqnenUy  in  the 

Services  of  the  Romish  Church.     It  is  com- 

pounded  of  the  words  of  the  angel  Gabriel  in 

Luke  i.  28  with  those  of  Elisabeth  in  Luke  L  42, 

and  with  the  late  addition  of  a  petition  for  the 

Virgin*s  intercession  **  now  and  in  the  hour  of 

death."    It  is,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Church 

of  England  in  her  Article  XXII.,  **a  fond 

thing  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no 

warranty  of  Scripture  but  rather  repugnant  to 

the  Word  of  God." 

AVE  HASI A  AND  ANOELUa— The  Ange- 

lus  is  described  by  the  Ritual  Reaton  Why,  and 

the  Congregation  in  Church  as  a  "  devotion  in- 

tended  as  a  memorial  of  the  Incaraation," 

as  "long  used  by  Christians  as  a  memorial  of 

the  Incamation,"  and  it  is  given  at  füll  length 

in  the  second  of  these  mannals  for  the  use,  no 

doubt,  of  members  of  the  English  Church. 

This  Statement  of  the  purpose  and  devotional 

use  of  the  Ave  Maria  and  the  Angelus  is  in- 

exact  and  incomplete. 

The  Ave  Maria  consists  of  two  parts — (1)  an 
address  ;  (2)  a  prayer  to  Mary.  (1)  The  address 
is  formed  by  tbe  angelic  salutation  to  Mary,  as 
translated  incorrectly  by  the  Vulgate  version 
of  the  Bible  (with  the  addition  of  the  name 
Mary)  and  the  salutation  of  Elisabeth,  and  runs 
thus :  "  Hail,  Mary  !  füll  of  grace  (instead  of 
**  thou  that  art  highly  favoured  "),  the  Lord  is 
with  thee :  blessed  art  thou  among  women 
and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus " 
(where  the  name  Jesus  alt«o  is  added).  The  use 
of  this  first  part  of  the  Ave  Maria  (without  the 
prayer  subsequently  added,  be  it  noted)  sprang 
np  in  the  twelf th  Century,  and  was  first  enjoined 
by  tbe  Constitntions  of  Odo,  Bishop  of  Paris, 
in  the  year  1196.  In  the  same  Century,  which 
was  fraitf ul  of  superstitions,  there  emerged  a 
devotion  called  **The  Crown  of  the  Virgin." 
which  consists  of  sixty-three  recitations  of  tbe 
Ave  Maria  as  above,  the  number  being  fized 
at  sixty-three  because  St.  Mary  was  imagined 
to  have  lived  sixty-three  years.  This  devotion 
is  attributed  to  Peter  the  Hermit.  A  little 
later  in  the  Century  there  arose  "The  Rosary 
of   the   Blessed   Virgin,''   consisting   of   160 
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recitatioDs  of  the  said  Are  Maria»  diTided  at 
eqaal  distanees  by  fif  teen  Patemostanu 

The  Angelas  originated  Id  the  nezt  Century. 
It  was  ''a  devotion/'  says  one  of  the  above- 
qnoted  manoals,  "oonsistingof  threeantiphons, 
three  Hail  Marys,  and  the  Collect  for  the  Feast 
of  the  Annanciation."  The  foUo wing  is  the  form 
of  the  "  antiphons  "  and  '*  Hail  Marys  "  :— 

'*  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  annoanced  to  Mary 
and  she  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hail 
Mary  I  fall  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee : 
blessed  art  thoa  among  women  and  blessed  is 
the  frait  of  thy  womb,  Jesus  I  Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord :  be  it  anto  me  accord- 
ing  to  Thy  word.  Hail,  Mary  I  fall  of  g^race, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee  :  blessed  art  thoa  among 
women  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb, 
Jesus  I  The  Word  was  made  fiesh  and  dwelt 
among  us.  Hail,  Mary  I  f  uU  of  grace,  the  Lord 
ia  with  thee  :  blessed  art  thou  among  women 
and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Jesas  I " 

The  above  formulawas  to  be  recited  three 
times  a  day  (involving  a  ninefold  daily  repe- 
tition  of  Ave  Maria)  at  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
which  has  thence  been  called  the  Angelus  bell. 
It  was  a  Milanese  monk,  named  Da  Riva,  who 
first  began  the  practice  of  ringing  a  bell  at  its 
recitation,  in  1227.  Minor  indulgences  were 
granted  by  Pope  John  XXII.  and  Pope  Calixtus 
III.,  and  in  1618  Pope  Leo  X.  gave  500  days' 
indulgence  to  erery  one  who  used  the  derotion 
three  times  a  day  at  the  sound  of  the  Angelus 
bell,  which  he  ordered  to  be  rang  three  times 
daily.  Succeeding  Popes  ezchanged  the  500 
days'  indalgence  of  Leo  for  a  plenarv  indul- 
gence to  be  eamed  once  a  month. 

(2)  We  have  not  yet  come  chronologically  to 
the  direct  prayer  io  Mary  which  constitutes 
the  second  part  of  the  Ave  Maria  as  it  is  now 
daily  used  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  prajer 
is  *'  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us 
sinners  now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death. 
Amen."  This  prayer  is  first  heard  of  in  the 
fifteenth  Century  and  was  first  sanctioned  in 
the  year  1568  in  the  Breviary  of  Pope  Plus  V. 
Appended  to  the  earlier  salatation  it  forms 
the  Are  Maria  which  at  the  present  time 
ia  the  favourite  Roman  prayer,  and  which 
Roman  priests  are  boand  to  say  seven  times 
a  day :  before  Matins,  Prime,  Terce,  Sext, 
Kones,  Vespers,  and  after  Compline. 

The  purpose  of  the  devotion  is  not  to  serve 
for  "  a  memorial  of  the  Incamation,"  as  stated 
by  the  manuals  aboye-mentioned,  but  it  is  the 
natural  expression  of  the  ever-gprowing  devo- 
tion to  Mary  which,  beginning  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  threatens  to  supersede  the  worship  of 
Christ  in  populär  estimation  througbout  unre- 
formed  Christendom.  Leo  XIII.  has  been 
called  "the  Pope  of  the  Rosary."  In  the 
thirteen  years  from  September  1883  to  Sep- 


tember 1806  he  has  issued  sixteen  Papal  de- 
crees,  commending,  inoulcating,  and  enforcing 
the  devotion  of  the  Rosary.  In  1885  he 
dedicated  the  whole  month  of  October  to  the 
Rosary.  In  1894  he  gave  the  rationale  of  the 
Rosary  as  follows :  *'  The  succour  that  we 
implore  of  Mary  in  our  prayers  has  its  founda- 
tion  in  the  office  of  Mediator  of  Divine  Grace, 
which  she  exeicises  constantly  before  God, 
being  most  acceptable  in  dignity  and  merits, 
far  excelling  all  saints  in  her  power.  This 
Office  does  not  find  its  expression  so  well  in 
any  prayer  as  in  the  Rosary,  where  the  part 
which  the  Virgin  has  taken  in  the  salvation  of 
men  is,  as  it  were,  given  in  present  effect,  and 
where  piety  finds  such  great  satisfaction  by 
the  successive  contemplation  of  the  sacred 
mysteries,  or  by  the  repeated  recitation  of  the 
prayers.  We  begin,  as  is  meet,  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  addressed  to  the  Heavenly  Father. 
After  having  invoked  Him  in  these  most 
sublime  petitions,  the  suppliant  voice  tums 
from  the  throne  of  His  Majesty  to  Mary,  in 
conformity  with  that  law  of  compassion  and  of 
prayer  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  which 
St.  Bemardino  of  Siena  has  expressed  in  these 
terms,  'All  grace  that  is  communioated  to 
this  World  arrives  by  three  degrees.  For  from 
God  to  Christ,  from  Christ  to  the  Virgin,  from 
the  Virgin  to  us,  it  is  dispensed  in  perfect 
Order'  "  {Encydical^  Jucundut  Semper), 

The  writer  of  CcUholie  DevoHans  for  Young 
PeopU  (1901),  which  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Ommanney, 
Vicar  of  St.  MattheVs,  Sheffield,  has  made 
himself  responsible  for  by  commending  it  for 
use  in  the  English  Church,  is  as  warm  an  advo- 
cate  of  the  Rosary  as  Pope  Leo  XIII.  himself. 
Of  the  ''Angelas"  with  a  prayer  to  St.  Mary 
attached,  he  says,  addressing  the  children : 
"  It  would  please  Jesus  and  His  Mother  very 
mach  if  you  leamt  it  by  heart  and  said  it  at 
the  appointed  times,  nsually  at  6  A.M.,  12  noon, 
and  6  p.m."  (p.  28).  For  the  Rosary  he  instracts 
the  children  to  provide  themselves  with  a  string 
of  beads,  and  carefuUy  follow  his  directions  in 
the  use  of  them,  which  are  as  follows :  — 

"How  to  Use  the  Beads. — Make  the  sign 
of  the  Gross.  Say  the  Apostles*  Creed,  on 
the  crucifix;  'Cur  Father'  -on  the  first 
large  bead;  'Hail,  Mary!'  on  each  of  the 
three  foUowing  smaller  beads.  Now  stop 
for  a  moment  and  think  of  the  first  Mystery, 
of  either  the  Joyful,  Sorrowful,  or  Glorious 
Mysteries.  Example,  the  Annanciation.  Then 
say  one  '  Dur  Father  *  on  the  next  large  bead 
and '  Hail,  Mary  1 '  on  each  of  the  ten  following 
smaller  beads  (you  will  find  that  the  small 
beads  are  divided  into  groups  of  '  tens ' ;  that 
IB  called  a  '  decade ') ;  then  say  a  '  Glory  be 
to  the  Father*  on  the  chain  before  the  next 
large   bead.    Continue  in  the  same  manner 
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with  all  the  Mysteries  ronnd  the  chaplet.  .  .  . 
At  the  end  of  the  five  decades  it  is  asual  to 
say  the  'Salve  Regina/  'Hail,  holj  Qneen, 
Mother  of  Mercj,  oor  Life»  oar  Sweetness,  and 
oor  Hope,  all  haill  To  thee  we  cry,  poor 
exiled  chlldren  of  Eve.  To  thee  we  send 
up  our  sighs,  weeping  and  moarning  in  this 
vale  of  tears.  Tum  thou,  most  gracious 
Advocate,  thy  merciful  eye  towards  us,  and 
after  this  onr  exile  show  unto  us  the  blessed 
frait  of  thy  womb,  Jesus,  O  merciful,  O  loving, 
O  sweet  Virgin  Maryl  Queen  of  the  holy 
Rosary,  pray  for  us  that  we  may  become 
worthy  of  the  promises  of  Gk)d ' "  (p.  158). 

This  Manual,  commended  to  the  use  of 
the  children  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  by  a 
beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  diocese  of-Tork,  begins  with  a  request: 
'*The  author  begs  a  'Hail,  Maryl'  of  all 
who  use  this  book,"  and  it  ends  as  follows: 
"The  Rosary  is  very  dear  to  the  Mother  of 
Jesus.  It  is  like  a  golden  chain  which  binds 
US  to  her.  Each  time  *  Hall,  Mary  I '  is  said  it 
increases  the  joy  of  all  the  Heavenly  Host  and 
draws  down  countless  blessings  and  graces 
upon  earth.  How  we  should  love  the  Holy 
Rosary  which  repeats  so  often  that  blessed 
prayerl  Let  us  pray  that  by  a  devout  use 
of  it,  it  may  become  dear  to  us  as  it  is  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  1 "    See  Rosabt. 

[P.  M.] 


B 


BAIjDAGOHINO.  —  A  canopy  nsed  in  the 
Romish  Church  in  processions ;  or  erected  in 
ohurches  over  an  '*  altar,"  or  above  a  bishop's 
throne.  The  word  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Baldeck  or  Babylon,  and  to  have  been 
applied  originally  to  cloth  of  gold  made  there. 
The  canopy  over  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  was  condemned  as  an  illegal  Ornament 
when  used  in  the  Chnrch  of  England  (in  the 
case  of  White  v.  Bowron),  and  moreover  is  ob- 
jectionable  as  tending  towards  making  the 
table  a  fiztnre  when  it  ought  to  be  a  movable 
piece  of  fumiture.  See  Whitehead's  Chureh 
Law,  p.  175 ;  Miller,  Guide  to  Eed.  Law,  §  97. 
Bishop  Jewel  devoted  the  ninth  chapter  of  his 
reply  to  the  Jesuit  Harding  ( Works,  ii  553)  to  the 
question  of  the  canopy  over  the  Lord's  Table. 

BANNEBS.— Flags  employed  by  Romanists 
and  Ritnalists  for  "mystical"  reasons  in  re- 
ligious  processions  and  Services.  In  the  Ritual 
Reaaon  Why,  p.  160,  they  are  said  to  be  in- 
tended  partly  "  to  kindle  the  devotion  of  the 
people,  and  partly  for  mystical  reasons.  Thus, 
in  festal  processions,  to  signify  yet  more 
dearly  the  progress  and  future  triomph  of 
the  Church  aocording  to  that  description  of 


her  in  Cantides  vi.  10.  So  in  penitential 
processions  (thongh  more  sparingly),  to  show 
that  in  her  pilgrimage  here  she  is  the  Lord's 
host,  or  to  express  her  hope  of  deliverance." 
Such  appeals  to  the  senses  are  not  necessary 
for  really  devout  minds,  and  are  not  in  uni- 
son  with  "  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ." 
Banners  may  be  aJlowable  as  mere  decorations, 
but  are  illegal  when  employed  as  "  Ornaments  " 
in  the  Church  of  England.  See  Whitehead, 
Church  Law,  p.  205. 

BANNS  OF  MABBIAOE.— An  audible  and 
Bolemn  proclamation  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  the  parlsh  church  or  some 
public  chapel  licensed  for  marriages,  of  the 
names,  condition,  and  parish  of  each  of  the 
two  persons  intending  to  marry.  The  Banns 
must  be  thus  published,  on  three  Sundays 
preceding  the  solemnisation  of  the  marriage, 
dnring  the  time  of  morning  service,  or  (if  there 
be  no  morning  service  in  such  church  or  chapel 
upon  the  Sunday  on  which  such  Banns  shall 
be  published)  immediately  after  the  second 
lesson  at  evening  service.  When  the  parties 
dwell  in  two  different  parishes  or  chapelries, 
the  Banns  must  be  published  in  both  parishes 
or  chapelries.  *'  In  all  cases  where  Banns  shall 
have  been  published,  the  marriage  shall  be 
solemnised  in  one  of  the  churches  or  chapels 
where  such  Banns  shall  have  been  published, 
and  in  no  other  place  whatsoever "  (4  George  IV. 
c.  76,  s.  2).  The  place  dnring  Service  for  the 
publication  of  Banns  was  fixed  at  the  last 
review  of  the  Prayer  Book  as  *Mmmediately 
before  the  sentences  for  the  offertory  " ;  but 
by  the  Act  just  quoted  it  was  enacted  to  be 
immediately  after  the  second  lesson  (see  Crippe, 
On  CUrgy,  eh.  iii. ;  Whitehead,  Chureh  Law), 
Banns  are  good  for  three  calendar  months 
after  complete  publication.  Their  publication 
is  dispensed  with  by  a  licence  being  granted. 
A  Registrar*s  certificate  of  marriage  will,  of 
course,  also  exempt  from  Banns.  The  Banns 
may  be  forbidden  for  any  just  cause  or  im- 
pediment  either  by  notice  to  the  minister  or 
publidy  in  the  church ;  but  if  no  valid  or  suffi- 
cient  reason  be  alleged  the  publication  would 
hold  good.  In  the  case  of  a  minor  the  publica- 
tion of  Banns  publicly  forbidden  by  the  parents 
or  those  in  loco  parentum  is  absolutely  void. 

BAPTISM.— This  word  is  Greek,  and  signifies 
prop.  dipping,  a  ccremonial  washing  with  water, 
and  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  Sacraments 
ordained  by  Christ.  It  is  of  equal  importance 
with  the  other  Sacrament,  for  both  are  "generally 
necessary  to  salvation.*'  By  Baptism  persons 
are  admitted  into  the  visible  Church.  Baptism 
of  a  certain  kind,  as  well  as  circumcision,  was 
practised  by  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  for 
the  admission  of  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and, 
it  is  said,  of  their  families,  into  the  Jewish 
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congregation,  and  was  iised  by  the  Baptist 
linder  divine  direction  *'ünto  repentance  for 
the  remission  of  sins."    Bat  Christian  Baptism 
was  ordained  by  Christ  jnst  before  His  Ascen- 
sion  (Matt,  zxyiii.  19).    Aooording  to  His  words 
on  that  occasion,  the  essentials  of  the  ordi- 
nance  are  the  application  of  water  whether 
bj  Immersion  or  by  affasion  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity.    This  is  laid  down  in  the  mbric 
at  the  end  of  the  office  for  private  Baptism. 
The  sign  of  the  Cross  is  therefore  not  essential, 
thoagh  it  is  an  expressive  symbol  enjoined  by 
the  Chnrch  of  England.    Baptism  is  ralid,  eren 
if  thns  administered  by  a  lay  person  or  a 
schismatic  or  a  heretic.     Bat  the  rabric  in 
the  Office  for  private  Baptism  limits  the  Per- 
formance of  that  rite  to  *'tbe  minister  of  the 
parish,  or  in  his  absence  any  other  lawfal 
minister."    There  is  certainly  no  aathority  for 
the  re-baptism  of  those  who  have  been  thns 
baptized  in  another  Commanion.    When,  how- 
erer,  after  inqairy  it  may  be  doabtfal  whether 
it  has  been  properly  administered,  a  conditional 
form  is  sapplied  at  the  end  of  the  office  for 
private  Baptism.      Bat  in   both  the  Prayer 
Books  of  Edward  VI.  and  in  Elisabeth's  it 
was  ordered  that  '*one  of  those  present"  shonld 
baptize  the  child.     The  present  rubric  dates 
from  the  Hampton  Coart  Conference.     The 
Chnrch  of  Rome  (C.  Trent,  sess.  iv.  c.  11) 
anathematises  any  one  affirming  that  Baptism 
administered  eren  by  a  heretic,  with  the  in- 
tention  of  doing  what  the  Chnrch  does,  is 
not  trae  Baptism.     The  third  artide  of  th" 
Creed  of  Pope  Pias  IV.  also  declares   that 
Baptism,  Confirmation,  Orders  cannot  be  re- 
iterated  withoat  sacrilege.  Nerertheless  Roman 
priests  re-baptize  Protestants  and  thas  incnr 
the    Charge    of    sacrilege.      It    is   asserted, 
howerer,    that    sach    baptism   is   performed 
only   conditionally   on   the    sapposition   that 
the  persons  have  not   been   baptized.      The 
eondüion  is,  however,  in  most  cases  not  openly 
stated.      There   are   other  contradictions   in 
which  the  Cburch  of  Rome  is  involved  on 
this    snbject.      As   she   asserts   the   absolute 
necessity  of  Baptism  (C.  Trent,  sess.  vi.  o.  4), 
her  theologians  are  forced   to  discass   such 
qaestions  as  whether  infants  can  be  baptized 
before  birth  through  their  mothers,  whether 
abortions  should  be  baptized,  and  the  like. 
These  qaestions  are  affirmatively  answered  by 
Dens  and  Benedict  IV.    Bat  this  is  sarely  to 
limit  the  sovereignty  of  God  by  tying  His  grace 
to  His  own  ordinances,  and  seems  designed  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  priesthood. 

As  to  the  effects  of  Baptism  there  is  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  doctrine  of 
Rome  and  that  of  the  Charch  of  England. 
The  Charch  of  Rome  teaches  that  **Eyerything 
which  has  the  trae  and  proper  nature  of  sin 


is  in  Baptism  taken  away,  and  that  not  only 

is  its  condemnation  remitted,  bat  that  con- 

capiscenoe,  called  sin  by  8t.  Paal  becaase  it 

indines  to  sin,  is  removed"  (see  C.  Trent, 

sess.  ▼.  6).      This  makes  Baptism,  not  faith, 

the  means  of  jastifioation.    "The  point "  (says 

Bishop  Harold  Browne   on   Article   IX.)  on 

"which  these  canons  differed  from  the  ninth 

Article  of  oar  Charch  is  in  the  entire  eaneeUing 

of  original  sin  in  Baptism.     The  Coancil  of 

Trent  determined  that  in  Baptism  the  sool 

was  restored  pare  into  the  State  of  innocency, 

thoagh  the  panishments  which  foUow  sin  be 

not  removed."     Gar  Reformers,  on  the  con- 

trary,  maintained  that  the  tendency  to  sin  is  a 

Symptom  of  spiritaal  disease,  and  is  itself  sin. 

Article  IX.  declares  that  "the  infection  of 

natare  doth  remain,  yea  in  them  that  are  re- 

generated,"   and   that    "  concapisoence    and 

last  hath  of  itself  the  natare  of  sin."    Article 

XV.   adds  that  "all  we  the  rest,   althoagh 

baptized  and  bom  again  in  Christ,  yet  offend 

in  many  things."    All  this  agrees,  not  only 

with  experience,  bat  the  teaching  of  Ood's 

Word— «.^.  Romans  rii. ;  1  John  19,  10 ;  St. 

James  1.  14,  16. 

Thelangaage  of  the  baptismal  Offices,  in  which 
the  baptized,  whether  adnlt  or  infant,  is  de- 
clared  regenerate,  is  anderstood  by  many  of  oar 
best  divines  as  that  of  charitable  assnmption, 
and  of  faith  in  Ood's  promises,  nor  is  it  any- 
where  asserted  in  the  Prayer  Book  that  erery 
baptized  person  is  changed  in  heart  and  natare. 
Repentance  and  faith,  which  are  prayed  for  in 
the  Baptismal  Service  for  Infants,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  realisation  of  the  füll  benefits 
of   Baptism.     This   riew    is    well  expressed 
by  Bishop  Harold  Browne  (Article  XXVII.). 
He  wrote :  "  If  a  person  has  been  baptized,  bat 
still   remains  with   his  camal   nature   unre- 
newed,  we  are  not  to  condnde  that  Ood  was 
anfaithful  thoagh  the  man  has  been  unfaith- 
f  al.     Bat  we  are  still  to  look  apon  that  person 
as  practically  nnregenerated,  and  we  ought  to 
try  to  bring  him  to  conversion  of  heart,  to  a 
real  change  of  soal  and  spirit.    We  may  in- 
deed  still  hope  that  Ood's  Spirit  promised  in 
Baptism  will  be  ever  ready  to  aid  him,  when  he 
does  not  continue  obstinately  to  resist  Him." 
In  this  he  fnlly  agrees  with  Article  XX VII., 
which   defines   Baptism   as    *'a  sign    of   re- 
generation  or  new  birth,  whereby  as  by  an 
Instrument"  (ie.  a  legal  deed  of  convevance), 
"  they  that  receive  Baptism  rightly  are  grafted 
into  the  Church,  the  promises  of  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  of  our  adoption  to  be  the  8ons  of 
Ood  by  the  Holy  Ghost  are  visibly  signed  and 
sealed  ;  faith  is  conßrmed  and  grace  increased 
by  virtue  of  prayer  unto  Ood."    On  the  other 
band,  the  Coancil  of  Trent  (sess.  vii.  eh.  8) 
anathematises  those  who  deny  that  grace  is 
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given  by  the  Sacramento  of  tbe  new  law  ex 
apere  openUo,  Bat  it  is  eridect,  from  such 
cases  as  those  of  8t.  John  the  Baptist  and  of 
the  penitent  thief,  that  it  is  possible  to  receive 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
withoat  Baptism,  or  previons  to  it;  and  also, 
from  the  case  of  Simon  Magns  (Acts  viii. 
13-23),  that  a  person  maj  be  baptized  and 
remain  anrenewed.  The  new  birth  is  spoken 
of  sixteen  times  at  least  in  the  New  Testament, 
bat  only  once  is  water  connected  with  it 
(John  iii.  5).  Once  regeneration  is  associated 
with  washing  or  the  bath  (1  Peter  iii.  21),  and 
there  it  is  expressly  added  that  it  is  *'  not  the 
patting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  bat  the 
answer  of  a  good  consoience  toward  God,  by 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead."  Twice  believers  are  said  to  be  bom 
of  the  "Word  of  God,"  or  the  »»Word  of 
tmth  "  (James  i.  18 ;  1  Peter  i.  23).  Augustiners 
langoage  on  this  point  is  very  clear.  "Out- 
ward Baptism,"  he  says,  "may  be  administered 
where  inward  conversion  of  the  heart  is 
wanting,  and,  on  tbe  other  band,  inward  con- 
version of  the  heart  may  ezist  where  outward 
Baptism  has  never  been  received"  (Treatite 
on  Adoption),  Again  he  wrote,  "the  laver  of 
regeneration  is  common  to  all  who  are  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Fatber  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  bat  the  grace  itself  of 
which  they  (?)  are  the  sacraments  and  by 
which  the  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ  are 
regenerated  is  not  common  to  all"  {On  Psalm 
Ixxvii.), 

So,  according  to  Bishop  Harold  Browne, 
Augustine  taught  that  Baptism  is  not  in  itself 
conversion  of  heart,  and  of  adults  he  says  that 
a  person  may  be  baptized  with  water  and  not 
bom  of  the  Spirit.  In  infants  he  also  says 
that  tbe  sacrament  of  regeneration  precedes 
conversion  of  heart.  As  regards  tlie  Baptismal 
Services  for  infants,  whilst  their  language  is 
so  streng  and  apparently  absolute,  it  should  be 
interpreted  by  that  of  Articles  XXV.  and 
XXYII.  It  clearly  presupposes  the  ezistence 
of  repentance  and  faith  in  adults,  and  in  the 
case  of  infants  relies  on  the  virtne  of  the 
prayers  of  faith  offered  on  their  behalf,  as 
answered  according  to  St.  John's  assurance 
(1  John  v.  14,  15)  and  cur  Lord's  loving  de- 
claration  that  "of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."  Such  views  were  in  the  Gorham 
case  pronounced  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  be  consistent  with 
subscription  to  the  Prayer  Book,  and  they  are 
in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture  and  the  Articles.  See  Mozley,  BaptUmal 
Regeneration  ;  See  GORBAM  DSCISION. 

[W.  B.] 
BAPTISM,   BOMAN  BITUAL   OF.— The 
water  used  in  baptism  must  in  the  same  year 


have  been  blessed,  either  on  Easter  Bve  (Holj 
Satnrday)  or  on  the  Eve  of  Pentecost,  nnleM 
unavoidable  necessity  should  reqoire  tbe  ose 
of  water  consecrated  at  the  time.  The  lawfol 
minister  is  the  parish  priest  who  must  ose  the 
Latin  form,  but  in  urgent  cases  any  may  bap-  . 
tize  whether  cleric  or  laic,  man  or  woman,  naing  \ 
the  same  form  in  the  vemacular  language. 

The  sacred  chrism  and  holy  oil  needfnl  in 
baptism  must  have  been  blessed  bj  a  biahop 
on  Holy  Thursday  in  the  same  year. 

The  foUowing  are  some  of  the  special  and 
distinctive  rites  and  ceremonies : —  ^ 

(1.)  Exorciim,  After  the  priest  has  qaes- 
tioned  the  child  as  to  what  he  seeks  from  the 
Chuich,  he  blows  thrice  into  the  child's  face 
bidding  the  unclean  spirit  to  come  forth,  and 
give  place  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Later  on  in 
the  form,  the  exorcism  is  repeat«d,  Satan 
being  directly  addressed  and  bidden  not  to  j| 
violate  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross. 

This  exorcism  is  repeated  a  third  time  bef  ore 
proceeding  to  the  Baptistery,  only  it  is  now 
directed  against  every  unclean  spirit. 

Sah, — A  scrap  of  salt  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  tbe  baptized,  supposed  to  be  the  first  food 
of  bis  regenerate  life.  The  priest  sajs: 
"Receive  thou  the  salt  of  wisdom,  let  it  be 
to  thee  a  propitiation  unto  etemal  life."  The 
salt  has  been  blessed  in  a  long  prayer,  previ- 
ously  uttered,  that  it  may  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  be  made  a  saving  sacrament  for 
putting  the  enemy  to  flight. 

SpUÜe, — The  priest  is  to  take  with  bis  right- 
hand  thumb,  some  of  the  spittle  of  bis  own 
mouth  and  tonch  therewith,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  first  the  right  ear  of  the  infant  and 
then  the  left,  saying  "Ephphatha,"  (Be  thou 
opened)  and  then  touching  the  noetrils  he 
adds,  "In  odorem  suavitatis." 

Oil, — The  priest  dips  a  small  silver  rod  or 
bis  thumb  into  the  oil  of  catechumens,  and 
anoints  the  infant  in  the  breast  and  between 
the  Shoulders  in  the  form  of  the  oross,  saying, 
"I  anoint  thee  with  the  oil  of  salvation  in 
Christ  Jesus  cur  Lord,  that  thou  mayest  have 
etemal  life." 

Waier, — The  godfather  or  godmother,  holding 
the  infant,  the  priest  takes  the  baptismal 
water  in  a  small  jug  and  ponrs  it  thrice  over 
the  infant*s  head  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The 
pouring  takes  place  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  each  person  of  the  Trinity.  Immedi- 
ately  after  the  water  has  been  poured,  the 
priest  anoints  the  infant  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  in  the  form  of  a  cross  with  the  oiL 

(2.)  Other  Ceremonie»,  Presentation  of  a 
white  linen  cloth,  which  is  laid  upon  the  head 
of  the  infant,  or  a  white  rohe  to  the  adult. 

Presentation  of  a  lighted  candle  either  to 
the  child  or  to  the  godfather. 
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Admonition  to  the  Sponsors  of  the  spiritual 
kinship  which  thej  are  snpposed  to  have  con- 
tracted  with  the  baptiied  and  with  its  parents. 
This  kinship  was  held  to  hinder  matrimony  un- 
leas  a  dispensation  intenrened.  [C.  J.  C] 
BAPTISMALBEOBKERATION.— In  con- 
sidering  this  snbject,  we  shall  do  well  to  begin 
bj  endearouring  to  ascertain  the  trne  meaning 
of  the  Word  Regeneration,  as  employed  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  tben  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  oonnection  of  this  Spiritual  experience 
with  the  ordinance  of  Christian  Baptism. 

It  is  a  Singular  bat  instractive  fact  that  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  to  exalt  this  saora- 
ment,  as  the  means  of  indnoing  regeneration, 
has  led  to  a  depreciation  of  this  term,  bj  a 
lowering  of  the  spirittud  valne  of  its  connota- 
tion.  Inasmnch  as  facts  will  not  allow  ns  to 
aflirm  that  the  administration  of  the  ordinance' 
is  foUowed,  in  the  vast  majority  of  oases,  by 
any  moral  resnlts  that  can  be  discemed,  it  has 
been  concladed  by  many  who  belong  to  the 
High  Charch  school  that  the  benefits  of  re- 
generation  are  not  to  be  looked  for  (at  any 
rate  directly)  in  the  moral  region ;  the  grace 
that  i:f  bestowed  is  a  capacity  or  potentiality 
rather  than  any  thing  that  affects  us  conscionsly ; 
it  is  the  implanting  of  a  germ,  which  may  or 
may  not  develop  and  frnctify,  rat  her  than  the 
occarrence  of  a  moral  or  spiritnal  revolation. 

The  New  Testament,  on  the  other  band,  repre- 
sents  regeneration  as  the  most  radical  and  far 
reaching  that  the  mind  can  conceive  of,  con- 
stitnting  him  who  is  the  snbject  of  it  a  new 
Creatore,  with  whom  old  things  are  passed 
away,  and  all  things  have  become  new  (2  Cor. 
▼.  17).  It  is  the  initial  step  in  the  process  of 
salvation  by  cleansing  from  sin,  and  spiritual 
renewal  (Titas  iü.  6).  It  prodaces,  according 
to  St.  John,  deliverance  from  conscioas  and 
habitaal  sin,  and  victory  over  the  world ;  it  is 
a  birth  by  the  Spirit,  which  constitutes  him 
who  andergoes  it  »'spirit "  (John  iii.  6).  It  in- 
daces  a  sense  of  freedom  and  spontaneity  in 
religioas  lifo,  which  is  in  the  strengest  contrast 
to  all  legal  bondage  and  restraint  {ilnd.  ▼.  8). 
It  carries  with  it  the  privilege  of  a  new  and 
spiritaal  sonship  towards  God,  and  the  blessed 
assarance  of  it. 

That  all  this  represents  something  more 
than  a  mere  *'  capacity  "  goes  withoat  saying  ; 
bat  the  case  becomes  immeasarably  stronger 
when  we  observe  that,  while  regeneration  and 
its  cognate  terms  are  bat  seldom  employed,^ 

^  The  Word  translated  regeneration  (xaXc^- 
ycpwta)  only  occars  twice  in  the  New  Testament : 
(1)  in  Matt  zix.  28,  where  by  *Hhe regeneration*' 
is  meant  the  new  birth  of  the  world,  or  its  restita- 
tion  to  its  original  State  of  blessedness ;  (2)  in 
Titas  üi.  6,  where  **  the  washing  of  regeneration  " 


there  can  be  no  reasonable  doabt  that  the 
Word  indicates  that  one  sapreme  and  radical 
ohange  which  is  insisted  on  as  necessary  in 
the  New  Testament  Scriptares  ander  many 
differing  designations.  This  change  is  spoken 
of  as  Jastification,  Salration,  Remission  of 
sins,  Cleansing  from  old  sins,  Translation  from 
darkness  into  light^  Passage  from  death  into 
lifo,  Death  and  barial  with  Christ  and  resar- 
rection  into  newness  of  life.  It  is  represented 
as  indacing  conseqaences  affecting  oar  con- 
scioasness,  condition,  and  experience,  sach  as 
inward  joy,  peace,  and  hope,  loye  to  Gkxl  and 
to  the  brethren,  deliverance  from  sin  and  devo- 
tion  to  God,  the  holy  intimacy  of  sonship  and 
the  blessedness  of  aoceptance,  all  resolting  in 
aotaal  righteoasness,  and  at  any  rate  incipient 
holiness. 

One  other  aspect  of  regeneration  needs  to 
be  noticed,  inasmach  as  it  is  the  most  Import- 
ant  of  all,  and  that  is  its  close  connection  with 
the  gif t  of  spiritaal  life.  The  nataral  life  of 
the  haman  spirit  having  become  forf eit  throagh 
sin,  regeneration  is  effected  by  the  imparting 
of  a  new  life,  which  is  God's  gift  to  man 
throagh  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  It  is  this 
introdaction  of  a  new  life  that  constitates  the 
recipient  a  new  creatnre;  for  the  new  and 
divine  life  thas  commanicated  carriee  its  own 
proper  moral  characteristics  along  with  it. 
Oar  reception  of  this  new  life  is  dependent 
apon  oar  death  to  sin,  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  oar  rising  ap  with  Him  into  a  new  condi- 
tion, in  which  we  lire  anto  God.  Regeneration 
may  therefore  be  defined  as  that  sapreme 
change  which  takes  place  when  by  faith  we 
regard  oorselves  as  dead  to  sin  in  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  claim  with  Him  to  be  ndsed  to  a 
new  life,  ''throagh  faith  in  the  Operation  of 
God."  Where  faith  is  thas  exercised  God  re- 
sponds  to  its  claim,  by  imparting  that  new  life 
which  is  in  His  Son — a  life  that  carries  with 
it  its  own  moral  characteristics,  and  renders 
him  who  receives  it  a  new  creatore. 

If  this  be  regeneration,  what  is  the  natare 
of  the  relation  of  Baptism  to  it  7  Three  dis- 
tinct  answers  may  be  retamed  to  this  inqniry ; 
and  between  these  oar  decision  lies.  First, 
some  hold  that  this  change,  called  regeneration, 
is  directly  dependent  apon  Baptism,  so  that 
when  Baptism  takes  place  it  also  occars. 
Secondly,  others  hold  that  Baptism  is  only  a 
sign  or  symbol  of  this  change,  witnessing  to 
the  fact,  that  it  already  has  occarred  in  the 
case  of  the  true  believer,  and  also  a  public 
confession  of  its  occarrence.    Third,  it  may  be 

or  "  the  laver  of  regeneration  " — i.e.  the  laver  of 
baptism,  which  symbolises  "regeneration" — is 
spoken  of.  See  note  p.  141,  and  C.  H.  H.  Wright, 
Jioman  CatMieimy  R.T.8.,  p.  39.— Edd. 
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answered  that  the  ordinance  is  designed  to 
bear  witness  to  the  specific  provision  for  oar 
regeneration,  made  in  Redemption,  and  to 
concentrate  oor  faith  npon  this,  as  a  definit« 
issne,  and,  in  normal  cases,  to  be  its  sacra- 
mental  exprension.^ 

The  first  of  these  answers  might  seem  to  be 
jastified  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  memorable 
words  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus,  the  birth  by 
water  and  that  of  the  Spirit  seem  to  be  spoken 
of  as  elements  in  the  same  great  change ;  and 
bj  the  f  arther  fact  that  the  Apostles  seem  erer 
to  refer  to  the  moment  of  Baptism  as  the  time 
when  that  change  took  place.  Bat  a  small 
amonnt  of  reflection  suflSces  to  show  that  to 
this  yiew  there  are  many  and  insnperable  ob- 
jections.  A  large  amonnt  of  confasion  of 
tboagbt  has  been  caused  on  this  subject  by 
the  habit  of  theorising  on  the  subject  of  infant 
Baptism,  and  the  benefits  that  are  beliered  to 
flow  from  it,  instead  of  basing  our  conclasions 
on  that  which  was  actaally  revealed  with  re- 
spect  to  the  Baptism  of  adults.  Few  will  have 
the  temerity  to  affirm  that  the  mere  process 
of  baptizing  an  adult,  whatever  his  moral  con- 
dition  or  attitude,  will  produce  real  spiritual 
regeneration.  A  man  may  submit  to  baptism 
merely  because  the  chief  of  hi»  tribe  has  be- 
come  a  nominal  Christian,  and  he  desires  to 
keep  in  his  farour  ;  or  he  may  be  baptized,  as 
multitudes  of  Jews  recently  were  in  Russia, 
merely  to  escape  persecution.  To  suppose 
that,  in  response  to  a  sacrilegious  abuRe  of  the 
sacrament,  the  Holy  Ghost  confers  on  the 
recipient  the   blessing   of  regeneration,   and 

^  [Note  by  Editori, — The  phrase  used  by  John 
the  Baptist,  *'  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire"  (Matt.  iii.  11),  is 
essentially  the  same  as  "born  of  water  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit "  (John  iii.  5),  used  by  our  Lord, 
and  explained  by  Hirn  in  the  subseqaent  verses 
The  first  refers  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  as 
"the  Spirit  of  bnming,"  predicted  in  Isaiah 
iv.  4,  the  second  to  that  of  the  Spirit  pre- 
dicted in  Isaiah  xliv.  3,  and  Ezekiel  xzxtI. 
25-27,  which  a  "master  of  Israel"  onght  to 
have  understood.  The  first  phrase  might,  eze- 
getically  considered,  have  reference  to  a  rite 
or  ceremony,  for  "  baptize  "  is  used  ;  the  second 
refers  only  to  an  inner  birth  unto  righteous- 
ness,  and  therefore  ought,  we  contend,  to  be 
explained  by  such  passages  as  1  John  ii.  29, 
1  John  iii.  9.  Both  phrases  speak  of  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  as  a  cleansing  and  pnrifjring  work,  and 
both  use  language  drawn  from  the  prophets  of 
Israel.  Christas  words  are  of  universal  refer- 
ence, and  onght  not,  we  maintain,  to  be  intor- 
preted  primarily  to  refer  to  Christian  Baptism 
which  was  not  ordained  tili  Christ  had  risen 
from  the  dead.] 


works  in  him,  as  the  reward  of  his  impietj, 
the  greatest  and  most  beneficent  change  that 
supematnral  power  can  effect,  is  to  come  peril- 
ously  near  blaspheming  the  Holy  Ghost.  Bat 
as  soon  as  the  admission  is  made  that  the  act 
of  Baptism  does  not  produce  regeneration  in 
such  cases,  logic  constrains  as  to  conclade  that 
Baptism  is  not  the  cause  of  regeneration  ;  nor 
is  it  even,  if  we  regard  God  Himself  as  the 
cause,  a  condition  upon  which  it  is  absolutely 
dependent.  In  such  cases  as  we  have  suggested 
unquestionably  the  man  is  not  regenerated ; 
but  he  may  become  so,  if  he  comply  with 
certain  other  conditions ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he 
subsequently  exhibits  that  frame  of  mind 
which  ought  to  have  accompanied  his  Baptism. 
His  regeneration,  then,  will  have  been  depend- 
ent, on  man's  side,  not  on  his  Baptism,  but  on 
the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  and  the  reality 
of  his  faith. 

But  if  Baptism  be  not  the  cause  of  regenera- 
tion (on  man's  side),  U  it  one  of  two  alternative 
canses  7  Are  we,  for  instance,  to  believe  that 
Gk>d  sometimes  regenerates  through  the  act  of 
Baptism  without  faith,  and  sometimes  by  faitb 
without  Baptism  7  To  ask  such  a  question  is 
to  answer  it.  God  does  not  deal  in  alternative 
methods,  saving  one  man  through  a  mere 
mechanical  act  while  he  saves  another  by  a 
moral  process.  On  this  point  nothing  more 
need  be  said.  But  are  we  then  driven  to  be- 
lieve that  Baptism  and  faith  are  two  co-ordinate 
canses  of  regeneration  7  For  a  füll  discussion 
of  this  important  point  the  reader  may  be  re-  i 
fcrred  to  a  book  which  has  recently  appeared 
on  the  subject  of  this  article  (Canon  Aitken's  / 
Doctrine  of  Baptüm :  Nisbet).  In  this  volume  - 
the  writer  points  out  that  in  both  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles  one  and  the  same  great 
change  is  represented  as  sometimes  conditioned 
on  Baptism  and  sometimes  on  faith ;  and 
argues  that  this  could  never  have  oocurred  if 
it  were  the  case  that  two  entirely  distinct  and 
CO* Ordinate  conditions  had  to  be  f  ulfilled  before 
regeneration  could  occur.  If  peace  were  offered 
to  China  on  the  two  co-ordinate  conditions 
that  the  Celestial  authorities  should  pay  down 
sixty  millions  and  also  abolish  a  score  of  their 
forts,  what  should  we  think  of  an  ambassador 
who  should  at  one  time  affirm  that  peace  could 
be  secured  by  the  payment  of  sixty  millions, 
without  ref erring  to  the  forts  ;  while  at  another 
time  he  averred  that  it  could  be  obt-ained  by 
the  destruction  of  the  forts,  without  referring 
to  the  millions  7 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  this  pheno- 
menon  can  be  explained.  The  sacramental  act 
was  regarded  as  the  appointed  means  of  ex- 
pressing  the  faith,  which  it  concentrated  on 
the  specific  provision  of  divine  grace ;  and 
therefore  it  was  the  means  whereby  the  spiritual 
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grace  of  regeneration  was  receired    while  it 

was  also  a  pledge  that  assured  as  of  its  re- 

ception.   To  say  thU  is  not  to  affirm,  in  accord- 

ance  with  the  second  of  the  three  views  of  tbe 

relation  of  regeneration  to  tbe  sacrament  stated 

aboTe,  tbat  tbe  ordinance  is  a  mere  symbol  of 

tbe  Spiritual  experience,  or  a  pablic  confession 

that  it  bas  taken  place.     Tbis  ezplanation  of 

tbe  case  is  forbidden  by  the  fict  tbat  the 

spiritaal  benefits  sjmbolised  bj  the  ordinance 

are  invariably  spoken  of  in  tbe  New  Testament 

as  being  realised  in  and  through  the  ordinance. 

Tbe  ordinance  is  nowhere  described  as  a  mere 

sign    of    a    spiritual    benefit    independently 

realised,  and  Protestants  do  antold  damage  to 

tbeir  cause  when  they  put  themselves  in  tbe 

Position  of  having  to  ezplain  away  nomeroas 

clear  and  definite  expressions  to  this  effect. 

The  true  statement  of  the  case  would  seem  to 

be,  that  regeneration  is  conditioned  npon  faith 

in  Christ  and  His  atoning  work ;  while  Baptism 

bas  been  appointed  to  concentrate  that  faith 

npon  the  specific  featnres  of  that  atonement, 

and  to  give  it  definite  expression  when  so  con- 

centrated.    Thus,  in  strictly  normal  cases  tbe 

moment  of  the  beliering  reception  of  Baptism 

wonld  be  the  moment  of  regeneration,  bat  in 

many  cases  the;faitb  may  precede  the^ordinance, 

with  the  result  that  the  spiritual  r^enera- 

tion  will  take  place  bef ore  »Baptism,  as  in  the 

instance  of  Cornelius  and  his  friends.    Where 

this  occurs  the  ordinance  will  be  the  outward 

andformal  expression  of  a  faith  already  existing 

(Rom.  iv.  11 ;  Col.  ii  11) ;  and  on  God's  side  the 

pledge  assuring  usof  a  benefit  already  received. 

It  will  be  to  the  Christian  very  much  what  his 

coronation  was  to  cur  King.     It  did  not  make 

him  king,  yet  it  was  the  complement  of  his 

accession,  and  who  will  say  that  it  was  an- 

necessary  to  the  recognition  of    his  kingly 

Position?     Besides  this,  Baptism  will  be  the 

sacramental  admission  of  the  recipient  into  the 

spiritual  society  called  the  Christian  Church, 

which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth  iden- 

tifies  itself  with,  and  by  which  he  is  assured 

of  the  enjoyment  of  all    the  rights    of  cur 

heavenly  citizenship. 

Where,  on  tbe  other  band,  the  ordinance  is 
performed  upon  an  adult  without  that  faith 
being  exercised  which  it  wasspecially  designed 
to  evoke  (exeUat,  Art.  xxv.),  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  Simon  Magus,  regeneration  does  not 
occur.  It  is  clear  that  Simon  Magus  conld  not 
bave  been  born  of  Gk>d,  and  made  a  new  creatnre 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  yet  have  remained  '*  in  the 
bond  of  iniquity  and  the  gall  of  bitterness." 
He  could  not  bave  been  received  into  that 
Church  of  the  first-bom  whose  names  are 
written  in  heaven,  and  yet  have  been  '*  without 
part  or  lot  in  the  matter."  In  all  such  cases 
regeneration,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  must  occa 


apart  from  the  sacrament ;  and  this  in  itself 
suffices  to  show  tbat  tbe  ordinance,  considered 
apart  from  tbe  faith  which  it  should  express, 
does  not  stand  to  regeneration  in  the  relation 
of  cause  to  effect.  Tet,  even  in  such  a  case, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  repentance  and  faith, 
the  penitent  wonld  find  in  the  ordinance  an 
assurance  of  his  pardon,  and  a  pledge  of  the 
specific  divine  grace  to  which  the  ordinance 
bears  witness.     See  Uomüy  ofStUvoHon. 

With  regard  to  Inward  Baptism  we  may  point 
out  that  we  have  streng  ground  for  inferring 
that  God  bas  a  provisional  economy  of  graoe 
for  our  little  ones,  resulting,  at  any  rate  in 
certain  cases,  in  tfieir  regeneration,  and  thus  in 
tbeir  final  salvation,  if  they  die  in  in fancy.  Why 
then  should  not  the  Christian  parent  plead  that 
this  economy  of  grace  may  be  extended  to  his 
child,  inasmuch  as  it  is  needed,  as  for  death 
so  also  for  the  perils  of  continued  life ;  and 
why  should  he  not  prove  the  faith  of  bis  prayer 
by  sabmitting  bis  child  to  the  ordinance,  which 
is  the  means  whereby  tbis  grace  of  regenera- 
tion is  normally  received  7  In  sach  a  case, 
whatever  benefit  may  be  granted  through  the 
ordinance  by  Him  who  sees  the  faith  of  those 
who  bear  the  helpless  infant  and  lay  him  at 
the  Master's  feet,  that  benefit  mast  needs  be 
provisional  in  it$  eharaeter,  The  condition  on 
which  the  enjoyment  of  the  new  life  is  depen- 
dent,  i.e.  faith  in  the  Lifegiver,  cannot  be 
evaded  or  dispensed  with ;  and  if  special 
adaptations  of  divine  grace  to  the  case  of 
helpless  in  fancy  are  not  met  by  such  a  repent- 
ance as  forsakes  sin,  and  such  a  faith  as  stead- 
fastly  believes  the  specific  promise  of  God 
made  in  the  sacrament,  all  such  benefits  must 
needs  be  forfeited. 

The  point  of  cleavage  between  those  who 
hold  the  crude  theory  of  Baptismal  regenera- 
tion, ex  opere  operatOf  and  those  who  maintain 
what  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  "  Hypothetical 
Theory,"  lies  just  here.  The  former  believe 
that  the  recital  of  a  formula  aud  the  Perform- 
ance of  a  particular  action  necessarily  produce 
the  spiritual  effect  of  regeneration  ;  the  latter 
hold  that  where  believing  prayer  is  offered  for 
a  blessing,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  it 
is  God's  will  to  grant,  that  prayer  will  be  pro- 
visionally  answered.  The  former  believe  that 
this  spiritual  result  is  absolute,  and  admits  of 
being  neither  reversed  nor  supplemented ;  the 
latter  maintain  that  the  result,  whatever  it  is, 
must  needs  be  provisional  in  its  character,  and 
cannot  be  made  absolute  until  the  condition 
upon  which  in  the  case  of  an  adult  it  is  con* 
tingent  is  complied  with.  The  former  maintain 
that  the  saving  effect  of  this  ordinance  may  be 
lost  by  wilful  sin ;  the  latter  maintain  that  such 
saving  effects  only  remain  if  the  condition  on 
which  they  are  contingent  is  complied  with. 
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and,  even  where  wilf  ul  sin  does  not  ocoor,  are 
forfeitedby  the  non-fulfilment  of  tbe  appointed 
oondition.  According  to  tbe  former  theory,  no 
baptized  member  of  onr  congregations  needs 
to  be  born  again,  or,  indeed,  can  be,  althougb 
bis  life  may  be  a  discredit  to  onr  common 
humanity,  and  it  would  seem  tbat  tbe  only 
hope  for  bim  lay  in  the  possibility  of  so 
radical  a  cbange ;  according  to  the  other,  all 
who  have  never  conscioasly  exercised  faith  in 
the  special  promise  of  God  made  in  Baptism 
need  to  be  told,  *'Yu  must  be  born  again." 
The  dijfference  between  the  two  positions, 
which  may  seem  to  be  slight,  is  really  radical. 
The  GU>rham  judgment  giren  on  appeal  by 
the  Jadicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  (Council 
affirmed  tbat  tbe  hypothetical  ezplanation  of 
the  formalaries  of  the  Chnrch  of  Bngland  was 
a  perfectly  reasonable  and  legitimate  one, 
thoagh  it  did  not  aflSrm  tbat  it  was  the  only 
possible  Interpretation.    See  Gorham  Cabb. 

[W.  H.  M.  H.  A.] 

BAPTISTERY.— A  building  or  place  set  apart 
for  the  Performance  of  baptism.  The  baptistery 
was  often  a  place  or  building  separate  from  the 
cbarch.  The  receptacle  for  water  was  in  the 
West  styled  a  püeina.    See  Fish. 

BAPTISTa— See  Indbpendsnts. 

BABNABAS,  EPISTLE  OF.— See  ander 
Apostolic  Fathebs. 

BASIL,  LITUAGY  OF.— See  under  Lituboy. 

BSADS. — A  string  of  small  globes  of  glass  or 
other  substance  in  use  in  tbe  Romish  Charch 
as  a  method  for  a  worshipper  to  count  the 
prayers  said.  A  large  bead  represents  a  Pater- 
notier  and  a  small  bead  bxi  Ave  Maria,  In 
Order  to  gain  the  indalgences  attached  to  the 
use  of  a  rosary  (or  string  of  beads),  the  rosary 
itself  must  have  been  previously  blessed.  With 
regard  to  the  numbering  of  prayers  Matt.  vi.  7 
should  be  consulted.    See  Ave  Mabia. 

BEATIFIOATION  AND  OANONISA- 
TION.  —  The  Roman  Ohurch  recog^ises  a 
difference  of  degrees  between  theso  titles  of 
honour.  When  a  departed  saint  is  beatified 
the  honour  attaching  to  bim  is  generally  con- 
fined  to  a  particular  diooese,  province,  or 
monastic  order;  but  the  honour  of  Canonisa- 
tlon  eztends  to  tbe  whole  Oatholic  world.  The 
cultus  of  the  beatified  is  permissible ;  that  of 
the  canonised  is  enjoined. 

The  processes  attending  Beatification  and 
Ganonisation  belong,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  (Kongregation  of  Rites  aud  are  afterwards 
brought  before  the  General  Oonsistory.  The 
practices  now  observed  are  regulated  by  the 
decrees  of  Pope  Urban  VlIL,  issued  in  1625, 
1634,  and  1642,  to  which  others  have  been 
added  by  later  pontiffs. 

The  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  which  the 
departed  saint  belonged  in  bis  lifetime  draws 


np  and  sig^s  two  processes :  (1)  that  the  saint 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  sanctity  and  miracles ; 
(2)  that  no  public  reneration  having  yet  been 
paid  to  him,  Pope  Urban's  mle  that  such  vene- 
ration  cannot  be  paid  without  the  permission 
of  the  See  of  Rome,  has  been  duly  observed. 

On  receipt  of  these  docnments,  a  cardinal 
and  others  who  are  to  sue  for  the  beatification 
Petition  the  Gongregation  of  Rites.  The  Pope 
then  appoints  a  cardinal  to  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  case.  Then  the  Gongregation 
ezamines  the  writings  of  the  saint  if  he  has 
lef  t  any.  The  scrntiny  is  very  rigid,  someUmes 
lasting  several  years.  If  the  resnlt  be  satis- 
factory,  a  period  of  ten  years  having  elapsed 
since  the  first  application  to  Rome,  letters  are 
sent  to  the  original  diocese  directing  a  com- 
mission  of  three  bishops  to  examlne  the 
candidate's  local  reputation  for  sanctity  and 
power  of  working  miracles  in  general.  If 
approved  a  second  commission  is  appointed 
to  report  upon  the  saint's  specific  virtnes  and 
miracles.  Three  dififerent  Gonsistories  in 
Rome  debate  apon  the  result  of  these  in- 
quiries,  the  first  discnssion  being  held  in  the 
Pope's  presence.  A  similar  series  of  processes 
has  to  be  gone  through  with  respect  to  the 
miracles,  and  if  the  saint  be  finally  proved 
the  possessor  of  "heroical"  virtuos  and  an- 
donbted  miracle^  and  if  at  least  fifty  years 
have  elapsed  sioce  the  death  of  the  saint,  then 
the  Pope  appoints  a  day  for  the  Beatification. 

Ganonisation  f oUows  af ter  a  longer  or  shorter 
interval,  as  soon  as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  saint  who  has  been  beatified  has  in 
some  way  or  other  wrought  additional  miracles. 
The  whole  laborious  process  from  first  to  last 
has  to  be  repeated,  aud  then  the  Pope  fixes  a 
day,  which  is  constituted  a  holiday  of  Obliga- 
tion, for  the  Performance  of  a  solemn  cere- 
mony  in  St.  Peter's.  The  dergy,  regulär  and 
secular,  walk  in  procession  with  lighted  tapers 
from  the  Vatican  to  St.  Peter's,  the  Pope  in- 
tones  the  Hymn  "Ave  Maris  Stella"  in  the 
Siztine  Chapel.  The  Pope  is  conducted  to 
his  throne,  and  receives  the  homage  of  the 
cardinals.  Formal  application  is  then  made 
to  the  Pope  to  receive  such  and  such  a  person 
as  enroUed  into  the  ranks  of  Ghrist's  saints. 
After  other  ceremonies  the  Pope  pronounces 
the  decree — '*We  declare  the  blessed  (  .  .  . 
names  are  then  read)  to  be  saints  and  enrol 
thcm  in  the  catalogue  of  saints,  enjoining  the 
Universal  Ghurch  to  worship  their  memory 
yearly  upon  their  natal  day  (i.e.  of  departure 
from  this  life)  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  above  are  but 
a  few  out  of  a  vast  namber  of  ceremonies. 
For  an  account  see  Foye's  Romith  JiiU$, 
pp.  406-416,  whose  narrative  is  based  upon 
Oardinal  Wiseman  and  the  Romanist  Picart. 
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Alphonso  Lignori  died  in  1787 ;  he  was  beati- 
fied  bj  Pope  Pias  VII.  in  1816,  and  canonised 
bj  Gregory  XVI.  on  Trinity  Sunday  1839. 

Catherine  of  Siena  died  in  1380  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three ;  ehe  was  canonised  by  Pope 
Pins  II.  in  1461. 

8t.  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Portugal,  died  in 
1336,  and  was  canonised  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
in  1625.  These  few  instances  may  snffice. 
Canonisation  has  a  practical  bearing  upon  the 
Roman  controversy  in  general  in  such  a  oase 
as  Liguori,  whose  writings  by  this  very  act  of 
the  Pope  are  inrested  with  a  special  authority, 
and  thus  the  Roman  Ohurch  is  speoially  com- 
mitted  to  their  teaching.  [C.  J.  C] 

BEATITUDE. — Blessedness ;  heavenly  happi- 
ness.  In  the  Roman  Chnrch  the  word  is 
specially  nsed  to  denote  that  blissfnl  sight  of 
6od  which  is  termed  the  Beatific  Vision.  The 
blessings  in  Matt  ▼.  3-10  are  termed  the 
Beatitades. 
BBLF&T.  —  Originally  meant  a  "movable 
wooden  tower,"  nsed  in  Middle  Ages  in  besieg- 
ing  fortifications,  then  a  watoh-tower,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  bells.  It  was  written 
herfrty  or  htfroi,  and  in  Bnglish  the  form 
Mifraydidi  not  appear  before  the  fifteenth  Cen- 
tury ;  "  being  probably  at  first  a  literary  Imita- 
tion of  the  medisBval  Latin  its  acceptance  was 
probably  due  to  populär  aasodation  with  bell." 
Hence  the  term  has  become  limited  to  the 
bell-tower  attaohed  to  a  chnrch,  and  even  to 
the  room  or  npper  storey  of  the  tower  where  the 
bells  are  actually  hung  (Murray,  Dieiionary), 
The  term  was  also  applied  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  to  the  space  ander  the 
tower  where  the  ringers  stand,  and  which  is 
sometimes  separated  from  the  church  by  a 
curtain.  This  was  the  seat  of  the  poor,  and  was 
sometimes  used  as  a  schoolroom,  bat  according 
to  Murray  this  meaning  is  now  obsolete. 

The  earliest  examples  of  bell-towers  con- 
nected with  charches  appear  to  be  those  of 
Ravenna  in  the  sixth  Century ;  and  the  Orst  in 
the  East  was  added  to  the  Church  of  8t. 
Sophia  at  Conntantinople  in  the  ninth  Century. 
(Smith,  Dietionary  ofChrittian  ÄrUiquitiet.) 

[B.  W.] 

BELLS,  CHUBCH.— Seem  to  have  come  into 
general  ase  soon  aftcr  the  time  of  Constantine. 
Originally,  in  the  days  of  persecution,  the 
Signal  for  the  assembly  of  Christians  was  no 
doubt  a  silent  one;  bat  when  the  necessity 
for  secrecy  ceased,  trnmpets,  gongs,  and  bells 
began  to  be  nsed  in  Africa  and  the  West. 
In  the  East,  planks  strack  by  a  hammer  were 
in  Togue,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  bells 
before  the  ninth  Century,  when  the  Duke  of 
Venice  gave  twel?e  large  bells  of  brass  to  the 
Greek  Emperor.  In  Ireland  bells  appear  to 
have  been  nsed  at  an  early  date,  and  to  hare 


been  reckoned  among  the  necessary  insignia 
of  a  bishop;  thus  we  are  told  that  when 
Patrick  conferred  on  Fioc  the  degree  of  bishop 
he  gave  him  a  box  or  satchel  containing  a 
bell  (Petrie,  Round  Tower»  of  Irdand,  eit  Smith, 
Dietionary),  The  earliest  of  these  Irish  bells 
now  extant  is  of  quadrangular  form,  of  thick 
sheet-iron,  six  inches  high  and  five  inches  by 
four  at  the  mouth,  and  in  shape  similar  to  a 
Swiss  cow-bell. 

Bells  were  ancienUy  used  in  the  West  in 
processions,  but  there  is  no  trace  up  to  the 
age  of  Cbarlemagne  of  the  ringing  either  of 
great  or  little  bells  at  the  ele^-ation  of  the 
Host,  as  is  now  the  practice  of  tbc  Church  of 
Rome.  An  attempt  was  made  to  introdnce 
into  the  Ritual  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
Charch  of  England,  the  ringing  of  the  little 
bell,  known  as  the  **sacring"  bell,  during  the 
Prayer  of  Consecratiou,  but  this  ceremony 
was  held  to  be  illegal  (see  Whitehead,  p.  174). 
The  benediction  of  bells  is  thought  to  date 
from  the  time  when  they  became  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  church. 

The  bell  was  also  used  at  excommunication, 
and  **  bell,  book,  and  candle  "  has  pas«ed  into 
current  phrase.  The  naming  and  baptizing 
of  bells  in  said  to  have  originated  with  Pope 
John  XIII.,  who  consecrated  a  bell  and  called 
it  John,  but  in  some  places  the  name  may 
have  been  given  simply  to  indicate  ownership. 
(Smith's  Dietionary  of  Chrittian  Äntiquitie$: 
Wetser  and  Weite.) 

At  the  Reformation  the  blessing,  baptizing, 
and  superstitious  ringing  of  bells  was  done 
away  with,  but  the  bells  themselves  were  re- 
tained  for  purposes  of  atility.  Thus  in  Canon  15 
the  congregation  are  directed  to  be  summoned 
by  the  toUing  of  a  bell,  and  by  Canon  67  a  bell 
known  as  the  passing  bell  is  ordered  to  be 
toUed  **when  any  one  is  passing  out  of  this 
life,"  and  also  at  and  af ter  the  Burial  Service. 
See  Calbndab.  [B.  W.] 

y^yA — Greek  ßfj/Aa,  a  raised  part  of  a  church 
rescrved  in  Eastern  churches  for  the  higher 
dergy.  It  sometimes  signifies  a  pulpit.  But 
the  word  is  seldom  used  in  the  Western  Church. 
BENEDICT  AND  BENEDICTINES.— The 
first  and  chief  monastic  Order  of  the  West, 
founded  by  St.  Benedict  at  Subiaco  and  re- 
moved  to  Monte  Cassino  in  529.  St.  Augustine, 
to  whom  the  conversion  of  England  was  partly 
due,  belonged  to  this  Order. 

Benedict  of  Nursia  was  born  A.D.  480,  and 
died  about  A.D.  542.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Order  was  moved  to  Monte  Cassino  in  A.D.  520, 
where  paganism  still  prevailed.  Benedict 
sought  by  bis  famous  Rule  to  reform  and 
regulate  the  monasticisin  then  widely  pre- 
valent  among  Christians.  (See  AlfXTLBTS.)  He 
introdaced  the  monastic  arrangement  of  the 
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Honr  Services  of  the  Roman  Church,  deriving 
it  from  the  Egyptian  hermits.  He  first  insti- 
tated  the  castom  of  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer 
aJUmd,  at  two  of  the  **  Hours,*'  viz.,  Lands  and 
Vespers.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  work  to  give  an  accoant  of  his  Rale  o 
the  history  of  the  Order  which  nitimately 
absorbed  into  it  those  who  followed  the  Rule 
of  Colnmbanus.  Very  important  work  was 
often  done  by  those  who  embraced  the  Order, 
forests  were  cleared,  swamps  drained,  and 
learning  kept  alive  in  a  dark  and  cloudy  day. 
The  Benedictine  Order  became  very  corrnpt, 
and  partial  reformations  were  made  at  differ- 
ent  times  and  places.  The  Venerable  Bede 
was  a  monk  of  the  Order. 

BENEDIOTION,  RITE  OF.— A  ceremony  in 
nse  in  the  Romish  Church  for  blessing  the 
congregation  with  the  monstrance,  or  pyx,  con- 
taining  the  Host,  or  consecrated  wafer,  which 
has  been  previonsly  adored  as  the  Body  of 
Christ. 

BENEDIOTIONS.— The  term  is  applied  to 
various  blessings  pronounced  by  Popcs,  Patri- 
arch s,  bishops,  or  priests  over  persons  or  orer 
things,  such  as  ashes,  oil,  salt,  water,  palms,  and 
vestments,  rosaries,  &c.  Importance  was  often 
attached  to  the  form  in  which  such  benedictions 
were  bestowed  (see  ExOBCiSMS)  and  even  to  the 
shape  made  by  the  band  in  the  act  of  benedic- 
tion.  Such  points,  properly  treated  at  some 
length  in  a  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities, 
may  well  be  passed  over  in  a  work  of  the  present 
character,  which  mnst  needs  be  restricted  to 
more  important  sabjects. 

BENEDICTUS.— The  song  of  Zacharias  (Luke 
i.  86-79),  so  called  from  the  first  word  of  the 
Latin  version,  signifying  "Blessed."  It  may 
be  used  as  a  canticle  in  the  Order  for  Morning 
Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England,  instead  of 
the  Jubilate  (Psalm  c).  The  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  Short  anthem  used  in  the  Roman 
Mass,  and  by  Ritualists,  "Blessed  is  He  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.*'  It  is  sung 
after  the  Prayer  of  Humble  Access,  in  reference 
to  the  supposed  Coming  of  our  Lord  which  is 
about  to  take  place  through  the  consecra- 
tion.  While  the  Benedictus  is  being  sung,  the 
taper-bearers  fetch  their  candles  and  kneel 
on  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary  opposite  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  sides  of  the  altar.  This 
Romish  ritual  is  unauthorised  by  the  Prayer 
Book. 

BENEFICE.— Originally  a  term  of  Roman  law 
für  a  life  interest  in  land  granted  to  soldiers 
and  others.  It  had  a  similar  meaning,  in  feudal 
law,  of  a  f ce  or  estate  for  life  only  in  land  held 
tx  mero  beneficio.  The  term  afterwards  became 
restricted  to  such  interests  in  land  when  held 
by  the  clergy  in  consideration  of  the  Perform- 
ance of  Spiritual  duties.    Bat  benefice  may 


now  be  defined  as  an  "ecclesiastical  living," 
and,  strictiy  speaking,  indndes  bishoprica,  reo- 
tories,  vicarages,  perpetual  curacies,  and  chapel- 
ries,  bat  not  "curacies." 

In  the  Middle  Ages  benefices  were  divided 
into  " Single"  and  "  double,"  e,g.  a  chantrj 
was  "  Single  "  but  if  with  eure  of  souls  attached 
"double." 

Since  1662  no  one  has  been  eligible  for  a 
benefice  in  the  Church  of  England  unless  in 
priest's  Orders  by  episcopal  Ordination.  See 
Advowson,  Pbbsentation,  Vacancy,  &c. 

[B.  W.] 
BENEFIT  OF  OI^EXLOY.— Privilegium  den- 
cale  was  originally  a  kind  of  Imperium  in  im.- 
periot  and  consisted  in  the  right  of  the  clergy 
to  be  free  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  laj 
Courts  and  to  be  subjeöt  to  the  ecclesiastical 
Courts  only,  as  if  they  were  foreigners  resident 
in  the  land  and  having  peculiar  oustoms  of 
their  own. 

*'In  Bracton's  time  (Henry  III.)  the  claim  of 
the  ordinary  went  so  far  as  to  require  that  the 
Clerk  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  as  soon  as 
he  was  iraprisoned  on  suspicion  of  any  crime 
whatever. "  This  claim  was  subsequently  much 
restricted  by  Parliament,  and  it  was  settled 
that  a  Clerk  must  be  convicted  before  he  could 
Claim  his  '*  clergy  " ;  next  that  he  might  be  de- 
livered to  the  bishops  either  to  make  his  **  pur- 
gation,"  which  was  a  ridiculous  method  of 
trial  adopted  by  the  bishop  (and  abolished  in 
1 576),  or  (ibtque  purgationet  in  which  latter  case 
he  was  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  bishop's  prison 
for  life. 

The  privilege  was  originally  confined  to  those 
who  had  **  habitum  et  tonturam  deriealem,"  but 
in  1350  it  was  eztended  to  '*all  manner  of  Clerks 
as  well  secnlar  as  religious."  This  was  probably 
intended  to  cover  only  persons  in  minor  ordere, 
but  the  Courts  ext^nded  the  privilege  to  every 
one  who  could  read,  except  women  (unless 
professed  nuns)  and  higami,  i,e.  "a  man  who 
hath  married  two  wives  or  one  widow."  The 
large  number  of  persons  interested  in  keeping 
np  these  Privileges  prevented  them  from  being 
abolished.  The  ordinandi  were  very  nume- 
rous,  as  Bishop  Stubbs  points  out  in  his 
ConsHtutional  Hittory^  and  were  so  simply 
in  Order  to  obtain  these  Privileges.  The 
privilege  was  extended  to  the  bigamus  in  1547. 
Subsequently  the  privilege  was  again  extended 
first  to  Peers  who  could  not  read,  then  to  others, 
so  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
Century,  **  women  were  entitled  to  it  as  well  as 
men,  and  those  who  could  not  read  as  well  as 
those  who  could."  On  the  other  band,  the 
common  law  had  always  excluded  certain 
crimes  from  benefit  of  clergy ;  thus  treason 
against  the  king  himself,  bighway  robbery  and 
wilfol  bnming  of  honses. 
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Yarioos  other  crimes  were  also  ezduded  by 
Statute.  Hence  a  great  difficolty  arose  as  to  pro- 
per panisbments  for  offenoes  whicb  bappeoed 
to  be  clergyable  and  tbose  wbicb  were  not.  As 
to  deatb  penalties  in  tbe  reign  of  George  IV. 
Sir  J.  Stepben  says :  "  All  f eloniee  except  petty 
larceny  and  maybem  were  tbeoretically  panisb- 
able  with  deatb,  but  clergyable  felonies  were 
never  punisbed  witb  deatb,  nor  were  persons 
convicted  of  sucb  felonies  sentenced  to  deatb. 
Wben  asked  wbat  tbey  bad  to  say  wby  sen- 
tence  sbould  not  be  passed  upon  tbem,  tbey 
feil  apon  tbeir  knees  and  prayed  tbeir  clergy," 
apon  wbicb  tbey  were  liable  to  certain  sligbter 
pnnisbments.  It  will  tbas  be  seen  tbat 
benefit  of  clergy  was  not  witboot  its  valne,  at 
one  time,  in  mitigating  tbe  rigonr  of  tbe  com- 
mon law ;  bat  great  anomalies  g^ew  up  ander 
tbe  System,  and  it  was  finally  abolisbed  in 
1827.  (See  Sir  J.  F.  Stepben's  Butory  of  ike 
Criminal  Law  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  459,  and 
uq.).  [B.  W.] 

BBBEKGABIXJS  (or  Berengar,  Berenger)  was 
bom  in  tbe  early  years  of  tbe  eleyentb  cen- 
tory  after  Cbrist.  Tbe  ezact  dato  of  bis  birtb 
is  not  recorded.  He  is  known  to  bistory  as 
Berengarias  of  Toars,  bis  native  town,  tbe  scene 
of  bis  labours  and  safferings  doring  many  years, 
and  near  wbicb  be  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  1088.  His  life  tbas  extended  over  a  large 
portion  of  tbe  eleventb  Century.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Hüdebrand,  Lanfranc,  and 
Anselm,  and  was  in  tbe  fall  matarity  of  bis 
powers  wben  William  Dake  of  Normandy  con- 
qaered  England. 

Berengarias  was  a  papil  of  Fulbert,  Bisbop  of 
Cbartres,  jastly  celebrated  in  tbat  day  for  piety 
and  zeal  in  tbe  instraction  of  youtb.  Tbe 
scbolars  of  Falbert  incladed  many  men  after- 
wards  famous  in  Western  Cbristendom.  Tbe 
most  famous  of  tbem  was  Berengarias.  He  was 
alwaysdistinguishedby  an  acute  and  speculative 
intellect  and  a  tbirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  dispo- 
sition  to  tbink  for  bimself ,  a  disposition  wbicb 
tbe  cautious  Fulbert  seems  to  bave  regarded 
witb  uneasiness.  Bereng^arius  bimself  became  a 
teacber  in  tbescbool  connected  witb  tbe  Cburcb 
of  Tours  and  attracted  to  it,  by  bis  reputation 
and  bis  powers,  numerous  disciples,  wbo  em- 
braced  and  disseminated  bis  opinions  tbrougb- 
out  France  and  tbe  adjacent  parts  of  Germany 
and  Italy.  He  devised  a  purer  metbod  of 
teacbing  g^rammar  wbicb  ezcited  tbe  resentment 
of  tbose  wbo  clung  to  tbe  older  fasbions,  and 
be  inspired  bis  pupils  witb  an  independent  tone 
of  tbougbt  wbicb  provoked  bostility,  especially 
wben  displayed  witb  indiscretion.  Tbe  first 
book  of  importance  written  by  Berengarius  was 
bis  IHscoune  to  ike  HermiU.  Tbis  work.  wbicb 
be  wrote  by  tbe  request  of  tbose  in  autbority  for 
tbe  monks  of  Soutbem  France,  proves  tbat  bis 


mind  was  already  possessed  witb  purer  con- 
ceptions  of  Cbristianity,  as  essentially  inward 
and  Spiritual,  tban  were  prevalent  in  tbat  age. 

Tbese  conceptions  were  deepened  in  tbe  mind 
of  Berengarius  by,  if  not  originally  derived  from, 
tbe  study  of  tbe  works  of  St.  Augustine,  wbose 
profound  and  impassioned  spirituality,  despite 
occasional  vagaries  and  distortions,  bas  main- 
tained  a  salutary  influence  over  tbe  Cburcb  up 
to  tbe  present  day.  Tbe  teacbing  of  tbe 
greatest  of  tbe  Africans  found  a  ready  entrance 
into  tbe  eamest  and  subtle  mind  of  Berengarius, 
and  produced  in  bim  a  cbange  of  sentiment 
wbicb  brougbt  bim  into  life-long  antagonism 
witb  tbe  doctrines  and  practices  tben  dominant 
in  tbe  Cburcb. 

Tbe  Cburcb  in  tbat  age  was  in  tbe  West 
govemed  by  tbe  Roman  Pontijffs.  During  tbe 
boybood  and  early  manbood  of  Berengarius 
tbe  see  of  St.  Peter  was  occupied  by  a  succes- 
sion  of  Popes,  tbe  nominees  of  tbe  Counts  of 
Tusculum.  Tbey  were  by  birtb  Italians,  tbeir 
interests  and  sympatbies  were  confined  to 
Italy,  and  ordinarily  to  tbe  meanest  objects 
wbicb  engaged  tbe  attention  of  tbe  dissolute 
people  and  tbe  worldly  priests  of  tbat  country. 
Tbe  personal  cbaracter  of  tbese  Popes  was  so 
bad  tbat  at  last,  in  tbe  year  1046,  tbe  Emperor 
of  (}ermany  was  invoked  by  a  deputation  from 
Rome  itself  to  cross  tbe  Alps  and  to  deliver  tbe 
Cburcb  from  ber  misery,  by  dismissing  tbree 
Tusculan  Antipopes  tben  fighting  one  anotber 
in  tbe  streets  of  Rome,  eacb  encamped  in  a 
cburcb  as  if  in  a  fortress.  Tbe  cry  tben  was, 
to  de-Romamse  tbe  Papacy ;  and  tbe  Tusculan 
Popes  were  accordingly  succeeded  by  G^ermans, 
men  respectable  in  cbaracter  and  zealous  in 
tbeir  calling.  But  tbe  rule  of  tbe  German  was 
detested  in  Rome,  and  tbe  Papac/  soon  again 
became  Italian.  At  lengtb  in  tbe  year  1073 
tbe  Pontificate  passed  into  tbe  bands  of 
Hildebrand,  tbe  most  commanding  figure  of 
tbe  eleventb  contary,  wbose  connection  witb 
Berengarius  was  very  remarkable.  Tbe  doc- 
trine  and  tbe  average  life  of  tbe  Cburcb  were 
like  its  government. 

Mosbeim  gives  tbe  following  description 
of  religion  in  tbis  Century : — "  It  is  not  neces- 
sary  to  draw  at  füll  lengtb  tbe  bideous  portrait 
of  tbe  religion  of  tbis  age.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  tbat  its  features  were  fall  of  de- 
formity,  wben  we  consider  tbat  its  guardians 
were  equally  destitute  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
and  tbat  tbe  beads  and  rulers  of  tbe  Cbristian 
Cburcb,  instead  of  ezbibiting  modeis  of  piety, 
beld  f  ortb  in  tbeir  conduct  scandalous  ezamples 
of  tbe  most  flagitious  crimes.  Tbe  people  were 
sunk  in  tbe  grossest  superstition,  and  employed 
all  tbeir  zeal  in  tbe  worsbip  of  Images  and 
relics,  and  in  tbe  Performance  of  a  trifling 
round  of  ceremonies,  imposed  upon  tbem  by 
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the  tyranny  of  a  despotio  priesthood.  The 
more  leamed,  it  is  trae,  retained  still  some 
notions  of  the  tmth,  which,  however,  thej 
obscured  and  corrapted  by  a  wretched  miztore 
of  opinions  and  precepts,  of  which  some  were 
ladicroas,  others  pemicioas,  and  the  most  of 
them  eqaally  destitute  of  trath  and  Utility." 

That  Berengarias  was  deeply  sensible  of  the 
miserable  state  of  the  Church,  we  know  from 
bis  writings.  Neander  quotes  impoitant  pas- 
sages  which  make  this  piain  (see  Neander,  vol. 
vi.  pages  209  sqq, — Bohn's  translation). 

Two  principal  causes  had  brought  aboat  this 
lamentable  state  of  things — the  forgeries  of 
pseudo-Isidore  (see  Foroebiss)  and  the  doc- 
trine  of  Transubstantiation.  The  first  corrapted 
the  moral  sense  and  the  public  administration 
of  the  heads  of  the  Church;  the  second  en- 
slaved  the  people  to  the  priesthood,  and  almost 
changed  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament 
into  an  august  but  deadly  fetish.  The  specula- 
tive  mind  of  Berengarius  qualified  him  to  be 
a  ref  ormer  of  doctrine  rather  than  of  practice ; 
and  he  came  into  coUision  with  the  central 
error  of  Latin  theology  sooner  than  with  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  Church's  life. 

He  is  noteworthy  in  history  for  having 
made  a  courageous  and  persistent  stand  against 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  and  for 
having  abridged  the  period  of  its  baleful  as- 
cendency  by  postponing  its  triumph  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  Century.  Nearly  two  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Berengarius,  Radbert, 
(known  as  Paschasius),  abbot  of  Corbie  in 
France,  composed  a  work  upon  the  Bucharist 
about  A.D.  831.  In  that  work  he  taught  that 
after  the  consecration  of  the  Clements  what 
was  bread  before  became  the  natural  body  of 
Christ  and  what  before  was  wine  became  the 
natural  blood  of  Christ.  There  remained  of 
the  bread  and  the  wine  nothing  but  the  appear- 
ance,  seemingly  indeed  perceptible  by  the 
senses,  but  really  only  a  veil  to  screen  the 
presence  of  the  Redeemer  on  the  altar.  This 
doctrine  was  invented  by  Radbert,  who  is  said 
to  have  given  it  the  name  Transubstantiation, 
though  Milman  throws  doubt  upon  the  State- 
ment. The  novel  opinion  of  the  abbot  of 
Corbie  was  contested  from  its  outset.  One  of 
bis  ownmonks,Ratramnus,  wrote  abook  against 
him,  entitled  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini, 
A  great  controversy  ensued,  and  lingered, 
especially  in  France,  tili  the  times  of  Beren- 
garius, when  it  broke  out  with  augmented 
fervour.  In  this  controversy,  the  opinion  of 
Radbert,  though  opposed  by  a  series  of  good 
men,  gradually  obtained  hold  over  the  clergy. 
In  Order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
work  of  Berengarius,  and  justly  to  estimate 
his  charaoter,  it  is  necessaiy  to  form  a  correct 
Qotion  of  the  motives  which  led  him  to  contro- 


vert,  with  so  much  seal  and  persistence, 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  do  this,  for  we  may  safely  dismiss 
the  idea  favoured  by  Milman  that  Berengarias 
was  kept  up  in  this  controversy  by  a  jealousy  of 
Lanfranc,  who  hotly  esponsed  Transubstantia- 
tion, and  whose  rising  school  at  Bec  may  have 
competed  with  that  of  Tours.  Nor  are  we 
to  believe  that  Berengarius  nudntained  bis 
struggle  for  nearly  fifty  years  through  in- 
tellectual  vanity  or  love  of  wrangling.  His 
mind  was  prepared  for  defending  the  true 
view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  the  influence 
of  St.  Augustine  and  by  the  book  of  Ratramnus. 
As  he  medltated  upon  the  true  nature  of 
Christianity,  he  feit  more  and  more  the  con- 
tradiction  between  it  and  the  prevailing  be- 
liefs  and  practices  of  the  Church.  He  was 
impelled  by  an  honest  and  religious  heart 
to  attempt  a  reformation.  A  man  of  the 
schools,  caring  chiefly  for  truth  itself,  he 
commenced  to  reform  opinion.  He  quickly 
found  that  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion was  the  central  error  of  the  time,  and 
therefore  assailed  that  doctrine.  This  view 
of  Berengarius  is  substantially  that  of  Mos- 
heim  and  Neander. 

Berengarius  taught  that  the  bread  and  wine 
were  not  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  bat  preserved 
their  natural  and  essential  qualities,  yet  were 
effectual  means  to  the  faithfnl  of  participa- 
tion  in  the  benefits  of  redemption  by  the 
Savioor's  body  and  blood.  This  teaching  was 
spread  through  the  West  by  the  scholars  of 
Tours.  It  reached  the  ears  of  Lanfranc,  who 
corresponded  with  Berengarius  upon  the  sub- 
ject.  Leo  IX.,  in  1050,  in  a  Council  held  at  Rome, 
attacked  Berengarius'  opinion  with  severity; 
and  Lanfranc,  by  an  ungenerous  zeference  to  a 
personal  letter,  incriminated  Berengarius  for 
holding  the  heresy  of  John  Duns  Scotus  Brigena. 
Berengarius  was  censured  by  the  Council  and 
oommanded  to  appear  before  another  held  at 
Vercelli  a  year  later.  The  King  of  France  for- 
bade  him  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and,  for  some 
reason  not  very  clear,  shut  him  up  in  prison. 
Berengarius  was  condemned  at  Vercelli  un- 
heard.  These  proceedings  ezasperated  the 
friends  of  the  reformer  in  France,  who  were 
numerous  and  powerful.  His  adversaries 
pressed  on  the  prosecution.  A  petty  synod 
was  held  at  Brion,  and  a  Council  was  held  at 
Paris  at  which  the  most  violent  threats  against 
Berengarius  were  heard.  So  alarming  was  the 
agitation  that,  in  the  year  1054,  Hildebrand  the 
Cardinal  was  sent  as  Papal  legate  to  compose 
the  troubles  of  the  French  Church.  With  char- 
acteristic  adroitness  and  intrepidity  he  con- 
voked  a  Council  at  Tours,  and  put  Berengarias 
on  bis  trial  in  bis  own  town.    The  records  of 
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the  trial  an  Impeifeot,  bat  it  is  said  that 
Berengarins  had  not  the  coarage  of  bis  convic- 
tions  and  designedly  adopted  such  ambignoas 
langnage  tbat  Hildebrand  profesaed  to  be  satiF- 
fied  bj  it,  and  deared  Berengarins  from  the 
Charge  of  heresy.  In  1059  Pope  Nicholas  II. 
snmmoned  Berengarins  to  Rome,  and  bj  terrific 
threats  made  him  profess  himself  willing  to  em- 
brace  as  de  fdt  whatever  doctrine  the  Conncil 
might  impoee.  Cardinal  Hombert  drew  np  a 
confession  which  Berengarins  pnblicly  sab- 
scribed  and  swoze  to.  This  confession  declared 
"that  the  bread  and  wine  after  conseoration 
were  not  only  a  sacrament  bnt  also  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  this 
body  and  blood  were  handled  by  the  priests 
and  consnmed  by  the  faithfnl,  and  not  in  a 
sacramental  sense  bat  in  reality  and  trath  as 
other  sensible  objects  are."  Thns  the  Caper- 
naite  heresy  contradicting  the  impassibility  of 
Christ's  body  was  alBrmed  by  Pope  Nicholas  (see 
Pope  akd  Council,  Janub),  and  Berengarins 
was  forced  to  confess  it.  Fall  of  shame  and 
remoTse  Berengarins  retnmed  to  France ;  and 
once  safely  there  he  pablisbed  a  written  recan- 
tation  of  those  opinions  which  at  Rome  he  had 
snbscribed  nnder  terror  of  death.  Notwith- 
Standing  bis  compliance  with  the  Pope's  de- 
mands,  Berengarins  seems  to  have  lost  neither 
inflnence  nor  repatation.  His  disciples  in  France 
grew  in  nnmber  from  day  to  day,  convinced, 
we  mnst  believe,  that  their  master  sincerely 
loved  the  tmth  and  sincerely  repented  of  bis 
falL  Sighteen  years  passed  by,  and  in  1078 
Hildebrand,  then  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  fonnd  him- 
self obliged  to  ezamine  the  controversy  abont 
the  Lord's  Snpper  afresh.  Again  Berengarins 
appeared  in  Rome  to  answer  for  his  teaching. 
Hildebrand  treated  hlm  with  stränge  mildness 
and  generodty.  He  allowed  Berengarins  tu 
zenonnce  the  confession  drawn  np  by  Hnmbert 
twenty  years  bef ore,  and  to  draw  np  a  confession 
of  faith  for  himself.  Again,  as  at  Tonrs,  so  it 
seems  Berengarins  resorted  to,  and  Hildebrand 
connived  at,  a  stndied  ambigaity  in  terms. 
For  he  declared  that  the  bread  laid  on  the 
altar  became  after  conseoration  the  tme  body 
of  Christ  which  was  bom  of  the  Virgin, 
snffered,  and  now  is  seated  in  glory;  and 
that  the  wine  placed  on  the  altar  became 
after  conseoration  the  tme  blood  which  flowed 
from  the  side  of  Christ.  This  langnage  wonld 
satisfy  Hüdebrand,  who  not  improbably  agreed 
with  Berengarins  abont  the  Lord's  Snpper, 
and  who  had  little  time  or  talent  for  pnre 
tbeology.  Bnt  the  zealots  of  Transnbstantia- 
tion  wonld  not  let  the  confession  pass,  and 
a  year  later  tbey  compelled  Berengarins  once 
more  to  sign  a  deolazation  that  he  believed 
the  doctrine  of  Badbert.  The  old  man's  spirit 
was  now  broken.    He  retnmed  to  Tonzs,  and 


again  recanted  what  at  Rome  he  had  recently 
professed.  He  retired  to  St.  Cosmas,  a  smaU 
Island  washed  by  the  familiär  waters  of  the 
Loire,  and  passed  his  remaining  years  in  peni- 
tence  and  seclnsion.  Bereng^ns  left  npon 
the  mind  of  his  contemporaries  and  his  scholars 
the  Impression,  which  momentary  lapses  conld 
not  obliterate,  of  integrity,  sanctity,  and  devo- 
tion  to  Christian  tmth.  An  ingenions  papist 
has  tried  to  show  that  Berengarins  died  be- 
lieving  in  Transnbstantiation ;  but  all  evidence 
contradicts  this  fancy.  Berengarins  presents 
a  fine  parallel  to  onr  Bnglish  Cranmer :  each 
was  a  stndent  and  man  of  books,  each 
labonred  eamestly  for  the  reform  of  opinions, 
each  displayed  nnmistakable  sincerity,  and 
relied  npon  moral  and  spiritnal  persnasion 
rather  than  npon  force  orpolitlcal  cnnning, 
each  when  tried  by  the  fear  of  death  fiiiled 
to  witness  a  good  confession,  yet  each  was 
nnderstood  and  forgiven  by  good  men  in  his 
own  time  and  will  be  loved  for  their  woric's  sake 
by  good  men  in  all  time.  [H.  J.  R.  M.] 
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BIBLB. — This  name  of  the  Holy  Scriptnres  is 
derived  from  the  Septnagint  Version,  throngh 
the  Vnlgate :  in  Oreek  Bt/3X(a,  in  Latin  Biblia, 
English  'Books."  The  Bible  as  we  have  it  is  a 
collection  of  sizty-siz  distinct  books,  oomposed 
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pablished  in  1885.  Roman  Catholics  use  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  in  wliich  are  many  and  often 
serioas  inaccnracies.  From  it  has  been  derived 
the  Douay,  for  English-speaking  Romnnists,  in 
1610.  A  revised  Douay  Bible  has  been  since 
aothorised,  in  which  many  Protestant  render- 
ings  have  been  adopted,  so  that  it  is  more 
correct. 

As  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  Inspira- 
tion of  the  sacred  books,  Christians  differ 
considerably ;  whilst  as  to  the  fact  of  its  in- 
spiration  they  are  agreed.  One  remarkable 
feature  of  the  whole  Bible,  which  indirectly 
attests  its  divine  origin,  is  the  general  agree- 
ment  of  the  inspired  penmen  (though  ihey 
wrote  independently  of  each  other  In  different 
times  and  places),  as  to  the  character  and 
pnrposes  of  God,  the  Fall  of  man,  the  nature 
and  desert  of  sin,  und  especially  on  the  great 
questions  of  the  Person  and  werk  of  Christ 
and  His  Redemption.  This  last  essential  truth 
so  pervades  the  whole  as  to  be  like  a  golden 
thread  in  a  many-coloured  fabric.  In  fact 
Ood's  Chief  purpose  in  giving  os  His  written 
Word  was  evidently  to  testify  of  the  Divine 
Saviour  and  of  His  great  Salvation,  as  well 
as  to  fnrnish  a  guido  of  life  and  a  rule  of 
faith  to  men.  The  Bible  is  anique.  There 
is  no  book  like  it  in  human  literatnre,  for 
it  contains  the  pnrest  moral  teaching,  the 
sablimest  poetry,  the  noblest  sentiments  and 
principles  of  action,  the  clearest  Information 
about  both  the  origin  and  the  end  of  all  things. 
No  dootrine  clearlj  taught  therein,  and  no 
important  fact  related  in  it,  however  much 
questioned,  has  ever  been  disproved. 

As  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  it  has 
often  been  argued  by  Roman  Catholics  and 
Ritualists  that,  since  the  Charch  has  given  us 
the  Bible,  she  alone  can  correctly  and  authori-. 
tatively  explain  its  meaning ;  but  this  reason- 
ing  18  fallacions.  It  is  true  that  the  inspired 
books  have  been  handed  down  by  human 
agency,  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Jews,  the 
New  by  the  Christian  Church ;  but  neither 
part  is  the  work  or  gift  of  the  Church.  On 
the  contrary,  both  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  the  **  living  Oracles  "  of  God  and  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  "All  Scripture,"  St.  Paul 
declares,  to  be  "  God-breathed,"  and  he  refers 
to  the  Old  Testament  (1  Tim.  iii.  16).  St 
Peter,  too,  assures  us  that  **  The  prophecy  came 
not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man ;  but  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost"  (2  Peter  i.  20,  21).  The  fact  is, 
that  the  Old  Testament  has  come  to  ns  through 
the  Jews  from  God  Himself  and  endorsed  by 
Christ  and  His  Apostles  ;  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  written  by  the  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists,  whom  He  promised  to  guido  into  all 
truth.    Neither  the  Old  nor  New  Testament, 
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therefore,  can  be  tmlj  said  to  have  emanated 
from  the  Ghorch  as  such,  nor  can  she  claim  to 
be  the  only  Interpreter  of  its  meaning.  This 
is  a  fundamental  point  of  difference  between 
Borne  and  Protestant  Chnrches.  The  Church 
of  England,  indeed,  in  her  twentieth  Article, 
declares  with  perfect  truth  that  the  Chnrch 
"hath  authority  in  controversies  of  faith," 
but  not  that  she  is  the  paramount  anthority ; 
and  it  is  added  that  ''although  the  Church 
be  a  witness  and  keeper  of  holy  writ,  yet,  as 
it  ought  not  to  decree  anytbing  against  the 
same,  so  besides  the  same  ought  it  not  to 
enforce  anytbing  to  be  believed  for  necessity 
of  salvation." 

Entirely  opposite  on  this  point  are  the  teach- 
ing  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Her 
doctrine  on  this  point  has  naturally  led  her  to 
deny  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  to 
put  various  restrictions  on  the  private  study 
of  Ood's  Word.  The  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  iv.) 
ordered,  that  if  any  one  without  a  licence  pre- 
snmed  to  read  or  keep  by  him  translations  of 
the  Scriptnres  made  even  by  Catholic  writers, 
he  should  not  be  capable  of  receiving  absoln- 
tion,  nnless  he  should  have  given  up  the  Bible 
to  the  Ordinary.  Cardinal  Bellarmine  {De 
Controv.  (?)  p.  70,  1720)  wrote:  "We  maintain 
that  the  Scriptures  ought  not  to  be  read  publicly 
in  the  vulgär  tongue,  nor  allowed  to  be  read 
indüferently  by  everybody."  In  England,  of 
course,  Romanists  cannot  be  debarred  from 
the  possession  or  nse  of  the  Bible;  but  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  especially  Italy  and 
Spain,  tbere  is  on  the  part  of  the  priests 
strong  Opposition  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  System  is 
the  darkening  of  men's  minds  and  the  riveting 
of  the  cbains  of  priestcraft  and  superstition. 
See  Apocbtpha,  Rule  of  Faith,  Tradi- 
tion. [W.  B.] 
BIBLE  SOCIETIES. — Societies  for  printing 
and  circulating  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
largest  and  best  known  of  these  societies  is 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which 
was  fonnded  in  1704.  It  novr  translates  the 
Scriptures  into  some  350  different  languages. 
These  translations  find  their  way  into  all  parts 
of  the  World.  The  great  missionary  societies 
are  supplied  with  them  in  enormous  numbers. 
The  aim  of  Protestants  in  these  societies  is 
to  sow  the  "bare  grain "  of  the  Word  of 
God  broadcast  over  the  world,  in  the  hope 
that  that  seed  will  grow  by  its  own  in- 
herent  divine  power,  and  fostering  its  growth 
by  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  and  all  ap* 
pointed  means  of  grace.  The  reverse  position 
is  taken  up  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
holds  that  it  is  not  right  to  put  the  Scriptures 
into  the  hands  of  any  person  without  the 
Romish  accredited  ezplanatlon.   That  Church 


has  often  ezhibited  great  hostility  to  such 
societies.  A  Bull  was  issued  against  them  by 
Pope  Plus  VII.  in  1816,  in  which  he  charac- 
terises  their  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  as 
"a  crafty  device,  by  which  the  very  founda- 
tions  of  relig^on  are  undermined ;  a  pestilence 
which  must  be  remedied  and  abolished ;  a 
defilement  of  the  faith,  eminently  dangerous 
to  souls,"  &c.  In  the  same  spirit  Pius  IX. 
termed  Bible  Societies  pests  equally  with 
Socialism,  Communism,  and  Secret  Societies. 
The  author  of  The  JSnd  of  Controveny,  Bishop 
Milner,  declared  that  it  was  evidently  im- 
possible  to  add  any  notes  whatever  to  the 
sacred  text,  which  shall  make  it  a  safe  and 
proper  elementary  book  of  instruction  for 
the  illiterate  poor,  and  actually  expressed  bis 
conviotion  that  "Public  crimes  go  on  year 
by  year  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the 
Bible  Societies"  {SupplemerUary  Memoirt  of 
Engluh  Catholie9,  p.  241).  He  also  considered 
that  penny  catechisms,  mere  human  composi- 
tions,  were  better  for  bis  priests  to  distribute 
to  unleamed  persons  than  the  Word  of  God 
(i6td.,  p.  306).  [M.  E.  W.  J.] 

BIDDINQ  PBAYEB  is  a  socalled  prayer 
which  bids  or  directs  certain  prayers  to  be 
made,  and  begins  *'ye  shall  pray  for."  As 
the  Bidding  is  not  actually  a  prayer  itself, 
the  term  may  possibly  be  a  contraction  for 
"bidding  of  prayer."  Before  the  Reforma- 
tion, prayers  for  the  dead  were  bid  in  this 
way,  but,  as  Strype  says,  bidding  the  prayer 
is  now  tumed  into  bidding  the  praise. 
What  is  now  known  as  the  Bidding  Prayer 
is  that  mentioned  in  Canon  55  of  1603, 
which  directs  that  "before  all  sermons, 
lectures,  and  homilies,  the  preachers  and 
ministers  shall  move  the  people  to  join  with 
them  in  prayer,  in  this  form  or  to  this  effect 
as  briefly  as  conveniently  they  may."  The  form 
given  is  as  follows  :  "  Ye  shall  pray  for  Christ's 
holy  Catholic  Church,  that  is,  for  the  whole 
congregation  of  Christian  people  disperse«! 
throughout  tho  whole  world,  and  especially  for 
theChurches  of  England,  Scotland,and  Ireland : 
and  herein  I  require  jou  most  especially  to 
pray  for  the  King's  most  ezcellent  Majesty  our 
Sovereign  Lord  Jamet,  King  of  England,  Scot- 
land,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith  and  Supreme  Govemor  in  these  bis 
realms,  and  all  other  bis  dominions  and 
countries,  over  all  persons,  in  all  causes,  as 
well  Ecclesiastical  as  Temporal:  ye  shall 
also  pray  for  our  gracious  Queen  AnnCf  the 
noble  Prince  Henry,  and  the  rest  of  the  King 
and  Queen's  royal  issue :  ye  shall  also  pray  for 
the  Ministers  of  God's  holy  Word  and  Sacra- 
ments,  as  well  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  as 
other  Pastors  and  Curates  :  ye  shall  also  pray 
for  the  King's  most  hononrable  Council,  and  for 
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all  the  Nobility  and  Magistrates  of  thit  realm ; 
that  all  and  erery  of  tbese,  in  their  seToral  call- 
ings,  maj  senre  truly  and  painfuUy  to  the  glon- 
of  God,  and  the  edifjing  and  well  governing 
of  bis  people,  remembering  tbe  account  that 
they  must  make :  also  je  sball  pray  for  the 
whole  Gommons  of  this  realm,  that  they  may 
live  in  the  true  faith  and  fear  of  Ood  in  humble 
obedience  to  the  King  and  brotherly  charity 
one  to  another.  Finally,  let  ns  praise  God 
for  all  those  which  are  departed  ont  of  this 
life  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  pray  unto  God 
that  we  may  have  grace  to  direct  onr  lives 
after  their  good  ezample ;  that,  this  life 
ended,  we  may  be  made  partakers  with  thcm 
of  the  glorious  resurrection  in  the  life  ever- 
lasting;  always  concluding  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer." 

Before  nsing  the  above  prayer,  of  conrse,  the 
names  and  correct  style  of  the  sovereig^  and 
members  of  the  royal  family  mnst  be  inserted 
according  to  the  Order  in  Coancil  for  the  time 
being  in  force. 

The  above  form  is  interesting  from  the  defi- 
nition  given  of  the  "  Catholic  Ohnrch  "  and  for 
its  reference  to  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  then, 
as  now,  Presbyterian.  The  Bidding  Prayer  is 
now  rarely  heard  ezcept  in  Cathedrals,  the 
Universities,  and  Inns  of  Court,  where  a  some- 
what  longer  form  than  that  given  above 
(thongh  modelled  on  the  same  lines)  is  nsed. 
The  üse  of  a  Bidding  Prayer  before  a  ser- 
mon  is  alt>o  sanctioned  by  tbe  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity  Amendment  Act  of  1872  (Whitehead, 
Chureh  Law),  [B.  W.] 

BIBETTA.— A  Square  cap  of  black  silk  or 
other  matcrial  worn  by  Romish  priests.  It 
is  also  used  by  the  Ritaalists  as  being  "the 
non-episcopal  form  of  the  mitre,"  and  signify- 
ing,  with  that,  "the  helmet  of  salvation  and 
the  glory  of  tlie  priesthood."  See  Wright, 
The  McuM  in  ihe  Oreeh  anA  Roman  Churehei, 
p.  42.  The  biretta  is  illegal  in  the  Chnrch 
of  England.  See  Whitehead,  Chureh  Iaiw; 
Miller's  Guide  to  Eed.  Law. 

BISHOP.— This  title,  derived  from  the  Greek 
'ErJtf'iroTOf,  originally  meant  one  who  has 
the  oversight  of  others— a  Superintendent. 
The  name  had  been  formerly  applied  to  the  In- 
spectors  or  Commissioners,  sent  by  Athens  to 
her  subject  States.  It  was  still  current  and 
beginning  to  be  nsed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
later  days  of  their  Republic.  The  Hellenistic 
Jews  found  it  employed  in  the  Septnagint 
for  certain  ofl9cers  in  Israel  (Numbers  iv.  16 ; 
xxzi.  14).  So  when  the  early  Christians  found 
it  necessary  for  the  Organisation  of  their 
churches  in  Gentile  eitles  to  assign  the  work 
of  snperintcndence  to  a  distinct  order,  that 
title  presented  itself  as  convenient  and  was 
therefore  adopted  as  readily  as  the  word  Elder 


{vpeaßörepot)  had  been  in  the  mother  Chureh 
of  Jerusalem  (see  Acts  xL  30  and  xv.).    There 
can  be  no  doubt   that   the   office   of   Pres- 
byter had  the  priority  in  order  of  time.    The 
President  of  a  Company  of  Presbyters  pro- 
bably  soon  became  known  as  a  Bishop  or  Over- 
seer,  and  was  primui  inter  paret  in  bis  parisli 
or  diocese.    Still  the  two  titles  appear  to  have 
been  at  ftrst  eqnivalent  (see  Acts  xx.  27,  28 ; 
Phil.    i.    1 ;    1    Tim.    v.    17 ;    Titus    i.   5.   7  ; 
1  Peter  v.   1,  2).    At  the  same  time  we  find, 
from  bis  Bpistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  that 
towards  the  end  of  bis  own  Apostleship  St. 
Paul  appointed  others,  who  had  previously  re- 
ceived  their  appointment  to  the  ministry  from 
God  by  the  laying  on  of  bis  hands  (1  Tim. 
It.  14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6),  that  they  might,  as  the 
Apostles  had  hitherto  done,  "  ordain  Eiders  in 
every  city  "  (Titus  L  6 ;  1  Tim,  i.  3,  v.  21,  22, 
&€.),  and  set  in  order  things  that  were  wanting. 
Although  the  title  of  "Bishop"  was  not  ap- 
plied to  either  of  them,  it  scems  evident  that 
they  ezercised  some  of  the  functions  of   the 
modern  bishops,  either  provisionally  or  per- 
manently.    Thus  may  be  traced  the  germs  of 
a    threefold    ministry  in    the   Apostles,    the 
Presbyters  or  Episcopi,  and  the  Deacons.    It 
has,  too,  been    maintained    that    when    tlie 
Apostles   were   abont    to    be   witbdravm   by 
death,    they   delegated   some   of   their  ordi- 
nary  functions  and  authority  to  such  leading 
ministers  as  Timothy  and  Titus.    Moreover,  it 
is  well  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John,  the  Seven  Churches  are  addressed 
through  one  presiding  minister,  who  is  called 
an  Angel,  a  nameof  similar  import  to  that  of 
Apostle.    These  Angels  are  compared  to  stars 
püced  to  give  light  to  the  Churches  (i.  20). 
One  of  these  Churches  is  that  of     Ephesus 
where  there  were  many  Eiders,  and  at  one 
time  Timothy  was  appointed  " Overseer."   [This 
ezplanation  of  the  Angels  of  the  Churches  is 
not  universally  accepted  by  critics.]    These 
and  the  like  facts  point  towards  a  threefold 
ministry  even  in  New  Testament  times.    When 
we  read  the  annals  of  the  Primitive  Chureh 
and  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers,  indica- 
tions  of  this  become  more  and  more  distinct, 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  Century,  %,e,   one  hundrcd  years   after 
the  Apostles,  there  exi»ted  in  the  Chureh  the 
three  orders  of  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons 
(see  Browne  on  Article  XXIII.,  Smith's  Die- 
iumary  of  the  BtUe,  sub  voce).    In  early  times 
Bishops  appear  to  have  been  elected  by  tbe 
olergy  and  laity.    At  a  mnch  latcr  date  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe  took  their  appointment 
to  some  extent  into  their  own  hands.     The 
Crown   is   said    to  have  appointed  them  in 
England   even   in    Saxon   times.     This    will 
account  for  the  present  System  of  seleoting 
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men  for  thU  office  bj  royal  letters  patent, 
addressed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
Cathedral,  direoting  them  as  to  the  choice 
thej  are  to  make.  The  clergyman  thus 
nominated  is  then  conseorated  bj  the  Arch- 
biahop  and  Bishops. 

A  Bishop's  Chief  dnties  are  to  ordain,  to 
confirm,  to  consecrate  Bishops  and  churches, 
to  Tisit  and  direct  the  clergy,  and  ezercise  a 
godlj  discipline  over  them,  to  Institute  to 
livings,  to  license  curates,  to  appoint  honorary 
Canons,  to  grant  marriago  lioences,  and  some 
minor  dispensations.  Most  of  the  Bnglish 
Bishops  have  seats  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords. 
See  Abchbibhop,   Bpiscopact,  Obdinabt. 

[W.  B.] 

BItACK  QOWN,  THE.— The  black  gown 
in  the  reigns  of  Bdward  VI.  and  Elizabeth 
was  part  of  the  ordinarj  dress  of  the  clergy. 
(See  Injonctions  of  Elizabeth,  1569,  No.  30, 
which  was  probably  aimed  at  the  minister- 
ing  dress  of  the  clergy  quite  aa  mnch  as  at 
their  ootdoor  dress;  and  Tomlinson,  On  the 
Prayer  Book,)  When  ministering  in  ohurch 
they  conseqnently  wore  the  snrplice  over  the 
gown,  or  excbanged  the  gown  for  the  snrplice. 
Upon  preaching,  the  snrplice  was  removed  and 
the  preacher  appeared  in  the  gown,  since  the 
sermon  was  not  a  time  of  "  ministration." 
(See  Archdeacon  Harrison,  On  the  BuMe»,) 
Hence  for  3(X)  years  snbsequent  to  the  Re- 
formation the  gown  was  the  universal  preach- 
ing dress  of  the  dergy  of  the  Church  of 
Sngland.  The  snrplice,  however,  may  be  also 
legally  used  for  this  pnrpose,  and  its  nse  has 
become  now  very  general.  The  legal  ity  of  the 
black  gown,  which  had  sometimes  becn  qaes- 
tioned  by  Kitualists,  has  been  fully  decided  in 
the  case  of  Robinson  Wright  v.  Tugwell,  and 
affirmed  by  the  C!oart  of  Appeal  (see  White- 
head,  Church  Law,  and  Miller's  Ouide  to  Eed, 
Law).  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  perhaps 
a  pity  that  the  black  gown  shopld  be  discon- 
tinaed.  Its  ose,  moreover,  forms  a.visible  bond 
of  nnion  with  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  and  other 
Protestant  Chnrches.  [B.  W.] 

BliAGK  BTTBBIO,  THE,  is  the  popnlar  name 
for  the  Declaration  on  Eneeling  suffized  to  the 
Commnnion  Office.  It  got  the  title  ''black'* 
from  its  being  printed  in  black  letters  and  not 
nibricated.  [In  some  modern  editions  this  has 
been  altered,  but  on  what  authority  ?] ;  for 
like  the  similar  Declaration  about  the  use  of 
the  cross  at  baptism,  it  was  not  intended 
"for  the  better  direction  of  them  that  are  to 
officiate  in  divine  Service" — as  the  rubrics, 
properly  so  called,  are.  Both  were  pro- 
bably  after-tUbnghts  added  to  the  Prayer 
Book  subsequently  to  its  being  tendered  by 
Convocation  to  the  King  for  Submission  to 
Parliament.    Both,  therefore,  are  f ound,  unlike 


the  rest,  in  the  handwriting  of  Sanoroft,  and 
had  to  be  crowded  into  a  small  space  obvionsly 
not  intended  for  them  in  the  MS.  which  was 
<*  annexed  "  to  the  last  Act  of  Uniformity,  as 
the  schedole  enacted  by  the  18  &  14  Gar.  II. 

Both  of  these  so-called  "rnbrics"  were 
official  apologies  intended  to  meet  the  scruples 
of  those  who  objected  either  to  the  use  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross  (not  "in  baptism,"  but)  after 
baptism,  or  to  the  communicants  kneeling 
during  the  act  of  reception. 

It  is  a  cnrious  Illustration  of  the  complete 
revolution  in  doctrine  effected  dnring  the 
last  half -Century,  that  both  these  "rubrics" 
emanated  from  the  anti-Puritan  party  which 
represented  what  alone  conld  be  termed  the 
"High  Church"  view,  as  "High  Churchism" 
was  then  nnderstood. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  rerision  of 
1550-1,  in  which  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of 
Bdward  VI.  originated,  was  by  no  means  a 
"  Puritan  "  change.  It  raised  the  Standard  of 
ritnal  and  worship  in  several  important  parti- 
culars.  For  example,  it  made  the  min  im  um 
attendance  at  Holy  Ck>mmunion  to  censist  of 
reception  three  times  a  year,  instead  of  only 
once ;  it  required  the  "chancels  to  remain,  as 
in  times  past,"  although  Hooper  and  Bucer 
among  others  advocated  their  abolition;  it 
directed  the  daily  use  of  moming  and  erening 
prayer,  and  required  kneeling  at  Communion, 
which  was  not  prescribed  by  the  First  Prayer 
Book. 

This  last-named  alteration  gave  great  offence 
to  John  Knox,  who  was  one  of  the  royal  chap- 
lains,  as  well  as  to  Hooper  and  Alasco,  and 
through  their  influence  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  Cranmer  and  the  "Bishop  of 
London,"  i,e,  Ridley,  to  induce  them  to  consent 
to  strike  out  the  new  rubric  which  had 
already  been  printed  in  the  new  Prayer  Book. 
Cranmer's  letter  in  reply  is  printed  in  Tom- 
linson*s  On  the  Prayer  Book,  p.  256.  The 
primate  nrged  that  this  very  point  had  been 
"  with  just  balance  weighed  at  the  making  of 
the  book"  and  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Commission  of  the  "  best  leamed  men  within 
this  realm  and  appointed  for  that  purpose  "  as 
well  as  by  Parliament  and  with  the  royal 
assent.  He  urged,  therefore,  that  it  was  yiltra 
viret  to  set  this  rule  aside  without  any  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  also  that  "if  the  kneeling 
of  the  people  should  be  discontinued  for  the 
time  of  the  receiving  of  the  sacraraent,  so  that 
at  the  receipt  thereof  they  Khould  rise  up  and 
stand  or  sit,  and  then  immediately  kneel  down 
again,  it  should  rathcr  iuiport  a  contemptnons 
than  a  reverent  receiving. "  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Ridley  took  the  same  line,  for  he  wrote 
after ward8  to  Grindal  that  he  would  have 
required  Alasco  to  conform  both  in  respect  of 
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the  surplice  and  tho  kneeling,  "if  he  migbt 
bave  done  so  mach  with  oar  magistrates " 
( Works,  p.  534,  Parker  Society  Sapplement). 

The  **  Black  Rabric  "  was  not  forced  into  the 
Prayer  Book  in  despite  of  Cranmer  and  his 
fellow-reformers.  Bps.  Grindal  and  Hörn  aflSrm 
that  it  was  an  *'  explanation,  or  rather  caution, 
that  the  very  authors  of  the  kneeling,  most  holy 
men  and  constant  martyrs  of  Jesus  Christ,'* 
adopted  (Zurieh  LeUert,  i.  p.  180).  *'To  avoid 
the  profanation  and  disorder  which  about  the 
Holy  Commnnion  migbt  eise  ensue"  isthe  very 
objection  which  Granmer's  letter  to  the  Council 
had  urged.  Cranmer  had  promised  to  "  accom- 
plisb  his  Majesty's  commandment"  and  here 
we  have  the  result.  It  was  accordingly  issaed 
as  a  Koyal  Proclamation  which  was  duly  en- 
roUed  as  such,  and  Bishop  Goodrich  was 
directed  to  see  that  it  was  '*joined  nnto 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  lately  set  forth." 
Thus,  in  law,  it  formed  no  part  of  the  statntory 
Prayer  Book  to  which  it  was  "  joined  "  by  royal 
autbority  alone.  When,  therefore,  Elizabeth's 
Parliament  re-enacted  the  Second  Prayer  Book 
(and  repealed  Mary 's  Act  of  Repeal)  that  did 
not  in  any  way  revive  £d  ward's  Proclamation. 
Hence  the  '*  Black  Rubric,"  though  neyer 
f ormally  set  aside,  dropped  out  of  the  printed 
Prayer  Books,  and  of  course  did  not  exist  in 
the  black-letter  book  ased  by  the  Reyisers  in 
1661.  At  the  SaToy  Conference  the  Noncon- 
formists  asked  for  its  restoration ;  but  the 
Bishops  replied  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  that  its  sense  was  declared  in 
the  XXVIIIth  Article,  and  that  "  the  world  was 
now  in  more  danger  of  profanation  than  of  idola- 
try."  The  concession  was,  therefore,  refused. 
Bat  the  Revision  was  bappily  not  effected  by  the 
Savoy  Commissioners,  and  at  a  later  stage  the 
very  alteration  which  the  Baxterians  had  arged 
was  granted.  One  verbal  alteration  was,  how- 
ever,  made  to  ezclado  the  Socinian  view  that 
there  is  no  "  real  presence  "  of  Christ  in  the  ose 
of  His  own  ordinance.  With  that  object  the 
repadiation  of  *'any  real  and  essential  presence 
there  being"  was  altered  into  a  denial  of 
"any  corporal  presence."  For,  in  one  sense, 
a  '* presence"  of  Christ's  natural  body  and 
blood,  tfie  otüy  body  and  hlood,  he  it  observed,  that 
He  ever  had,  or  can  fiave,  is  recognised  as  re- 
solting  from  the  "hypostatic"  or  Personal 
Union  of  the  Godhead  with  the  manbood,  so 
that  the  omnipresent  Logos,  in  virtae  of  the 
Pernonal  union  of  the  two  natures,  gives  to  His 
absent  humanity  a  "  presence  *'  every where  of 
acertain  sort,  viz.,  of  efficacy  and  virtne  for  all 
purposes  of  blessing  and  "benefit"  which 
His  death  and  blood-shedding  had  procured 
for  the  faithf ul. 

Yet  any  residenoe  of  his  Corpas  "in,  with, 
or  ander,"  the  outward  Clements  would  consti- 


tute  a  '*  corporal  presence,"  which,  however 
invisible  or  mysterious,  would  give  occasion  to 
worship  of  "the  visible  shows."  Therefore 
"ANT  "  corporal  presence  was  f ormally  denied. 
If  we  remember  the  deg^adation  and  irrever- 
ence  which  had  resulted  from  the  disorders  of 
the  Great  Rebellion  and  the  consequent  oat- 
breaks  of  fanaticism  and  of  anbelief  which 
such  confasion  and  disregard  of  lawfal  autbority 
had  given  rise  to,  tbis  precantion  will  not  seem 
unnecessary :  only  it  must  be  also  remembered 
that  the  phrase  "Real  Presence"  (or  indeed 
the  question-begging  word  "  presence  "  itself) 
still  remains  tUUriy  and  €ibsoltUely  unauthorised, 
and  that  the  Ohurch  of  England  never  speaks 
of  any  bodily  eating  or  drinking  of  any  im- 
agined  "spiritual  body,"  or  ''spiritual  blood," 
but  only  of  the  "spiritual  eating"  of  "the 
Natural  body  of  Christ  "  which  "  is  in  Heaven  " 
and  "is  not  here,**  This  effectually  ezclades 
every  form  of  the  so-called  "objective  pre- 
sence," which  was  the  object  aimed  at  by  this 
Declaration,  and  by  Article  XXIX. 

It  has  been  oontended  by  some  recent 
writers  that  Dr.  Gunning  was  the  author  of 
the  change  in  the  wording,  and  that  he  held 
some  sort  of  doctrine  of  an  "objective" 
presence.  Both  statements,  however,  rest  on 
mere  gossip.  As  Mr.  Scudamore  sajs,  "  Bumet 
evidently  speaks  on  hearsay,  and  in  a  mann  er 
that  does  not  inspire  confidence  "  {Not,  Euch., 
p.  957,  note).  Burnet  charges  Gunning  with  two 
absurd  notions:  (1)  That  corporal  presence 
means  '*sach  a  presence  as  a  body  naturally 
has" — which  no  Romanist  (or  any  body  eise) 
ever  held ;  and  (2)  with  asserting  that  "  there 
was  a  cylinder  of  a  vacuum  made  between  the 
elements  and  Christ's  body  in  heaven  I  '*  But 
there  is  a  much  more  simple  and  natural 
acconnt  to  be  given  of  the  matter.  In  1552 
the  Article  which  is  now  nnmbered  XXVIII.  in 
cur  XXXIX  Articles  was  worded  *^non  debet 
quisquatnfiddium  oamis  ejus  et  sanguinis  Realem 
et  Corporalem  (vAloquuntur)  prcucntiam  in  Eueka- 
ristia  vd  eredere  vd  profitere,"  Thus  '*  corporal 
and  real  "  were  regarded  as  words  of  the  same 
meaning;  but  the  change  of  mental  attitude 
toward  sacramental  truth  had,  in  1661,  made 
the  one  term  ambiguous  and  misleading,  whüe 
the  other  necessarily  imported  at  least  the 
"presence"  of  a  Corpus.  It  was  obviously 
natural  to  return  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"corporal"  which  was  then  additionally 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  ezhaustive 
prefiz  "AMT."  No  Romanist  or  Romaniser 
could  honestly  profess  that  the  body  of  Christ 
was  located  in  the  outward  elements  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  deny  "any  corporal  presence." 
Accordingly,  they  are  now  driven  to  invent 
theories  about  a  "  Spiritual  body  "  which  they 
think  migbt  be  so  "present,"  though   "the 
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Nataral  body**  whicb  "is  in  heaven/'  coald 
not !  See  Dimock's  Voz  BceUtia  Änglieana 
p.  128  ;  Goode's  N€Uure  of  Christ  Presence  in 
tke  JSueharitt,  p.  621.  [J.  T.  T.] 

BODY  OF  OHBIST,  THE.  — The  several 
■enses  in  which  this  expression  is  used  by 
manj  writers  lead  to  mnch  confusion  of 
thoQgbt. 

Bj  it  is  signified  eitber — 

1.  HiB  natural  Body,  whicb  He  took  at  Uis 
Incaroation,  with  flesb,  bones,  and  all  tbings 
appertainlng  to  man's  natnre,  in  wbicb  be 
anffered  and  was  crncified. 

2.  HIb  glorified  Body.  Tbis  ia  tbe  same  as 
Hia  natural  Body  (Article  TV,),  bat  witb  certain 
additional  cbaracteristics,  latent  probably  in 
tbe  nataral  Body  ontil  after  His  resorrection, 
bat  tben  exbibited  ;  as  we  may  sappose  will  be 
tbe  case  with  our  own  bodies  when  raised  from 
tbe  dead.  Tbe  glorified  Body  is  not  so  cbanged 
as  to  cease  to  be  the  nataral  Body  ;  and  there- 
fore  tbe  robric  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  Commanion 
Service  qaite  rigbtiy  states  tbaf'tbe  nataral 
Body  and  Blood  of  oar  Saviour  Christ  are  in 
heaven,"  and  tbe  objection  taken  to  tbat 
Statement  by  Canon  Mason  (Faith  o/the  Go$pd) 
on  tbe  groand  of  His  Body  being  now  glori- 
fied, is  antenable.  (Canon  Mason's  otber  ob- 
jection to  tbat  Statement,  tbat  tbere  is  no 
socb  place  am  heaven  distinct  from  eartb, 
ignores  the  constant  representation  of  Holy 
Scriptare  and  tbe  fact  tbat  we  baman  beings 
can  only  tbink  ander  tbe  condition  of  time 
and  Space.) 

3.  His  symbolical  Body.  Tbis  is  the  bread 
whicb  symbolises  His  Body  and  is  eaten  by 
tbe  moQth  and  teeth  and  cnters  the  stomach 
and  is  digested.  (Of  late  years  yoang  people 
in  tbe  Roman  Commanion  have  been  taught 
not  to  ase  their  teeth  in  consaming  tbe  wafer 
lest  they  tear  the  flesh  of  Christ ;  tbey  go 
tbroagh  a  rebearsal  witb  an  anconsecrated 
wafer  to  learn  how  to  avoid  tbis.)  It  is  called 
His  Body  becaase  it  is  tbe  appointed  sign  or 
aymbol  of  His  Body. 

4.  His  crncified  Body.  This  is  tbe  Body 
wbicb  is  symbolised  by  tbe  bread;  not  His 
glorified  Body,  as  some  have  taaght,  bat  tbe 
Body  as  offered  on  the  Cross  [and  tbat  body 
deprived  of  tbe  blood ;  as  in  all  Levitical 
aacrifices]. 

5.  His  spiritaal  body.  This  ezpression  is 
nsed  in  several  senses. 

(1)  St.  Paal  divides  bodies  into  nataral  and 
spiritaal,  tbe  first  of  which  are  animated  by 
tbe  animal  soal  and  are  sometimes  therefore 
called  psycbical;  tbe  second  are  controUed 
by  tbe  spirit  or  pneuma.  Thus  regarded, 
oar  Lord*s  body  was  from  the  first  a  spiritusil 
Body.  To  tbink  or  say  otherwise  woald  bc 
blaapbemy. 


(2)  Tbe  expression  is  sometimes  ased  as 
synonymoas,  or  nearly  synonymons,  witb  His 
glorified  Body.  Tbere  is  no  objection  to  tbis, 
provided  tbat  an  explanation  is  given  of  tbe 
sense  in  wbicb  the  word  is  taken. 

(3)  Bat  it  is  also  employed  in  a  manner  tbat 
is  inadmissible.  Some  have  been  foand  to 
maintain  tbat  Christas  body  became  spiritaal, 
or  fally  ander  tbe  control  of  the  pneuma,  only 
after  tbe  Resarrection,  having  been  ap  to  tbat 
time  psycbical ;  and  others,  who  do  not  go  so 
far  as  tbat  profanity,  have  argaed  tbat  His  Body 
was  so  spiritaalised  after  His  resarrection  aa 
to  possess  tbe  qaalities  of  spirit  ratber  than  of 
body.  We  see  what  is  tbe  parpose  of  tbis 
contention.  It  is  to  make  the  presence  of 
His  Body  on  many  altars  conceivable.  In 
direct  Opposition  to  this  error,  Hooker  writes  : 
"  Nothing  of  Christ  wbicb  is  limited,  notbing 
created,  neither  the  soal  nor  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  conseqaently  not  Christ  as  man, 
or  Christ  according  to  His  human  nature,  can 
possibly  be  everywbere  present.  .  .  .  The  man- 
bood  of  Christ  can  neither  be  everywbere 
present,  nor  cause  tbe  Person  of  Christ  so  to 
be.  .  .  .  Tbe  substance  of  the  Body  of  Christ 
bath  no  presence,  neither  can  have,  but  only 
locaL  ...  If  his  majestical  Body  have  now 
any  such  new  property,  by  force  wbereof  it 
may  everywbere  really,  even  in  substance, 
present  itself,  or  may  at  once  be  in  many 
places,  tben  bath  tbe  majesty  of  His  estate 
extinguished  tbe  verity  of  His  nature.  .  .  . 
We  hold  it  a  most  infaUible  truth  tbat  Christ, 
as  man,  is  not  everywbere  present" — {Eeel,  PoU 
v.  55).  In  Short,  it  is  a  Body  still  and  not  so 
spiritaalised  as  to  have  become  Spirit. 

(4)  The  expression,  '*  His  spiritaal  Body," 
is  sometimes  ased  inexactly  instead  of  ''His 
Body  spiritually  imparted.'  Men  speak  of 
Christas  spiritaal  Body  being  given  in  the  Holy 
Commanion,  and  this  leads  to  very  erroneous 
conceptions.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  This  is 
MyBody:  Do  tbisinremembranceof  Me?"  It 
means  (1)  tbat  tbe  bread  broken  was  a  symbol 
of  tbe  Body  about  to  be  broken  on  the  Cross, 
and  was  f or  ever  to  remind  Christians  of  tbe 
Cross  and  Passion.  Bat  beyond  this  it  teaches 
(2)  tbat  tbe  devout  eating  of  the  bread  with 
tbe  mouth  would  enable  the  faithf ul  recipient 
to  feed  upon  Christ  in  tbe  beart,  and  not  only 
to  feed  upon  Him  in  His  divine  nature,  but 
spccially  as  tbe  Redeemer  who  "gave"  His 
Body  to  be  offered  on  the  Cross  as  the  one 
sin-offering  of  the  world.  It  is  not  tbat  tbe 
devout  communicant  receives  a  spiritual  Body 
of  Christ  into  his  mouth,  but  tbat  he  spiritaally 
(tbat  is,  as  spirit  communicates  with  spirit) 
receives  in  his  soul,  penitent  and  faithf  ul,  tbe 
benefits  derived  from  tbe  sacrificed  Body. 
Thus,  Article  XXVIII.   teaches,  not  tbat  a 
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Spiritual  Body  of  Chriat  is  **  given,  takeD,  and 
eaten  in  the  Snpper,"  bat  that  the  Bodj  of 
Christ — that  is,  Christ  in  His  character  of  the 
snffering  Savionr — is  given,  taken,  and  eaten 
or  fed  upon,  "after  a  heavenly  and  spiritnal 
manner/'  ^  the  mean  (medium  quo)  wherebj  the 
Body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the 
Sapper  being  faith.''  Instead,  therefore,  of 
speaking  of  His  spiritnal  Body,  we  shonld  say 
Ilis  Body  spiritaally  imparted. 

6.  There  is  another  sense  in  which  the  ex- 
pression,  Body  of  Christ,  is  taken,  and  taken 
rightly,  thoogh  it  does  not  exclude  or  snpersede 
that  nambered  (4).     Jast  as  the  thing  repre- 
sentlng  f reqaently  takes  the  name  of  that  which 
is  represented  by  it  (whence  the  bread  is  called 
the  Body),  so  occasionally  the  instramental 
caase  of  a  thing  takes  the  name  of  that  which 
is  caased  by  it.    In  sacraments  there  are  two 
parts,    an    oatward    part    and   an    "inward 
spiritnal  graee.**    Accordingly  in  the   Lord's 
Sapper   there   are   two   parts,    "an   oatward 
part"  and  "an  inward  part.''    Bat  this  "in- 
ward part "  mast  be  a  "  spiritnal  graee,**  to 
accord  with  the  definition  of  a  sacrament  im- 
mediately    preceding   it    in    the    Catechism. 
This  inward  part  or  spiritnal  grace,  signified 
by  the  oatward  part,  is  called  "the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ."    That  cannot  be  a  material 
thing,  for  it  is  received  in  the  soal  which 
admits  nothing  material,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  is  no  sach  thing  as  a  spiritnal  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  received  by  the  commnnicant ; 
it  is  not  a  material  thing,  bat  a  grace — a  g^race 
which  effects  "  the  stiengthening  and  refresh- 
ing  of  oar  soals."    Why  is  this  graee  called 
"  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  7 "    Becaase  it 
is  the   grace   of   His  broken  Body   and   the 
shedding  of  His  Blood ;  in  other  words,  becaase 
it  was  the  offering  of  Christas  body  on   the 
Cross  and  His  blood-shedding  there  which  is 
the  instramental  caase  of  the  g^race  conveyed 
in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Sapper.    There- 
fore,  when  we  say  that  we  receive  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,  we  say  in  effect  that  we 
receive  the  grace   pnrchased   for  os  by  the 
offering  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross.    None  of  oar  English  divines  have 
stated  this  aspect  of  a  mysterious  trath  so 
plainly  as  Bishop  Jcremy  Taylor,  who  writes: 
"  His  nataral  Body,  being  carried  from  as  into 
heaven,  cannot  be  tonched  or  tasted  by  as  on 
earth;  bat  yet  Christ  left  to  as  sjrmbols  or 
sacraments  of  this  nataral  Body,  not  to  convey 
that  nataral  Body  to  as,  bat  to  do  more  and 
better  for  us — to  convey  all  the  blessing^  and 
graces  procored  for  us  by  the  breaking  of  that 
Body  and  the  effusion  of  that   Blood;  whieh 
blesaings   being   spiritnal,    are   therefare   ealUd 
*  nU  Body '   ipirituaUy  becaase  procared  by 
that  Body  which   died  for  os;   and  [these 


blessings]  are  theref ore  called  oar  food  becaase 
by  them  we  live  a  new  life  in  the  Spirit,  and 
Christ  is  oar  bread  and  oar  life  becaase  by 
Him,  after  this  manner,  we  are  nonrished  ap 
to  life  etemal"  (Woriky  Communicani,  i.  3). 
Beside  its  other  signification,  then,  the  Body  of 
Christ  sometimes  means  the  benefits  that  we 
derive  from  that  Body  having  been  sacrificed 
for  as.  Even  Aqninas  and  Liguori  teach  that 
the  "inward  part  or  thing  signified"  in  the 
Bacharist  (ru  tacramewti)  is  at  once  the  grace 
which  re&eshes  the  soal  {rtfectio  arUmac)  and 
the  Body  of  Christ,  the  latter  of  which  is  itself 
also  the  sign  {ßocramentum.)  of  that  refreshment, 
CorpuB  ChruH  tignifieatur  a  tpeciebus  et  gnUiam 
ngnißooL  They  have  just  escaped  the  trath, 
that  by  the  Body  of  Christ,  as  received  in  the 
Holy  Commnnion,  is  meant  the  grace  which  re- 
freshes  the  soal  owing  to  the  offering  of  the 
Body  of  Christ.  See  Ligaori,  Theologia  MoralU, 
vi.  3, 189 ;  and  Aqninas,  Summa,  Part  III.  sappL 
78. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Body  of  Christ 
loAfcA  wefeed  upon  is  absent,  and  we  feed  apon 
it  by  devoat  memory  and  warm  affection; 
bat  the  Body  of  Christ  vfhieh  we  reeeive  irUo  the 
§oid  is  present,  being  a  grace,  a  blessing,  a 
beneflt,  flowing  from  His  sacrificed  Body  and 
bestowed  apon  ns  in  Holy  Commanion. 

Canon  Gore  has  pablished  (1901)  ,a  book 
called  "  The  Body  of  Christ"  in  which  he  gives 
that  title  to  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  "  sacra- 
mentally  identified"  with  the  bread  and  wine 
consecrated  upon  the  altar.  He  does  not 
define  the  term  "  sacramentaUy  identified," 
bat  we  may  note  that  the  Council  of  Trent 
contrasts  "sacramentaUy  and  really"  with 
"spiritaally,"  anathematising  those  who  held 
that  Christ  was  eaten  in  the  Eucharist 
"  spiritually ''  and  not  "sacramentaUy." 
Canon  viiL  of  Session  xiiL  runs :  "  If  any  one 
say  that  Christ  exhibited  in  the  Eucharist 
is  only  spiritaally  eaten  and  not  also  sacra- 
mentaUy and  reaUy,  be  he  anathema."  ' '  Sacra- 
mentaUy "  theref  ore  does  not  mean ' '  spirituaUy . " 
The  manner  in  which  the  sacramental  identifi- 
cation  of  the  bread  and  wine  with  Christ 
is  snppoeed  by  Canon  Gore  to  be  effected 
is  as  foUows:  He  holds  that  at  the  moment 
of  consecration  by  the  priest  (rather  by  the 
thousands  of  priests  throughont  the  world) 
the  bread  and  wine  are  conveyed  to  heaven 
by  an  agency  which  he  does  not  define  and 
laid  upon  an  altar  which  he  conceives  as 
existing  in  heaven.  Lying  there,  they  are 
converted  into  or  made  one  with  the  glorified 
Body  of  Christ  who  is  in  heaven,  and  then  they 
are  retumed  to  the  several  altars  and  are  a 
legitimate  object  of  worship  to  the  congrega- 
tions  assembled  in  the  charches,  having  become 
Christ's  Body  and  blood.    The  origin  of  this 
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almost  grotesqae  imaginotion  is  a  prajer  in- 

serted  apparentlj  bj  Gregory  I.  at  the  end 

of  the  sixth  oentury  into  the   Roman  Mass 

ünmediately   after   the    consecration,    which 

prays    Ood    to   "  order  these   things   to    be 

carried  by  the  hands  of  Thy  holy  angel  to  Tby 

altar  on  high  in  sight  of  Thy  divine  Majesty.' 

To  this  day  no  one  can  teil  what  are  **  these 

things  "  (the  bread  and  wine  having,  to  Papists, 

already  been  converted  into  Christ)  or  who  is 

"Thy  holy  angel"  or  what  is  "Thy  altar  on 

high."    Bat  upon  the  words  used  in  this  prayer 

Paschasias  Radbert — ^the  same  that  first  taught 

the  doctrine  (thoogh  not  the  word)  of  Tran- 

sabfitantiation — ^based  in  the  ninth  oentury  the 

theory  which  Dr.  Gk)re  has  adopted  and  em- 

bellished  as  a  snbstractare  for  the  doctrine 

of  the  Objective  Presence  of  Christ  in  the 

elements,  which  appeared  to  require    nnder- 

pinning.    Canon  Gore  jnstifies  his  assertion 

of  the  existence  of  an  altar  in  heaven   by 

appealing  to  a   passage  of   Irensens,   which 

eqnally  proves  the  existence  of  the  Tabernacle 

and  the  Temple  in  heaven  and  is  plainly  meta- 

phorical.    He  does  not  yentore,  like  Gregory, 

to  define  the  agency  by  which  is  efifected  the 

transference  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  heaven 

and  of  the  bread  and  wine  identified  with 

Christas  body  back  again  to  the  altar  after 

which   the  worship  of   the  congregation   is 

*'  focnssed  "  upon  theuL    The  agency,  whatever 

it  is,  most  be  very  swift  in  its  action,  for 

worship  of  the  Host  is  ordered  in  the  Missal 

as  soon  as  ever  the  priest  has  said,  "This 

is  My  body,"  and  if  that  worship  was  offered 

before  the  passage  to  heaven  and  back  had 

been  saccessfolly  accomplished,  any  worship, 

thns  "  focnssed "  (p.  105),  wonld  be  acknow- 

ledged  on  all  hands  to  be  the  idolatrons  worship 

of  a  piece  of  nnleavened  bread  with  which 

Christ's  Body  was  not  yet  nnited  or  identified. 

According  to  Pope  Gregory  the  carriage  to 

heaven — he   says   nothing   as   to   its  retarn 

to   earth,   which   is   a  further   development 

attribated  to  Gregory's  prayer  by  Dr.  Gore 

(p.  186) — is  made  by  a  Single  angel  however 

many  Masses  may  be  in  course  of  celebration 

in  the  world.    If  the  Body  of  Christ  is  to  be 

"  identified  "  with  the  bread,  it  is  far  simpler 

to  accept  the  theory  of  either  Transabstantia- 

tion   or  Consabstantiation  than  that  of  the 

heavenly  altar,  for  which  there  is  no  anthority 

whatever  in  Scriptare  or  in  the  belief  of  the 

Primitive  Chnrch,  and  which  creates  a  com- 

posite  Body  of  Christ  similar  to  that  which  the 

advocates  of   Consabstantiation  are  charged 

(rightly  or  wrongly)  with  holding.     There  is 

DO    sach    Body    of    Christ    as    that    which 

Paschasias  Radbert  and  Dr.  Gore,  misander- 

standing  Iienasas  and  Pope  Gregory  I.,  havc 

imagined. 


We  need  hardly  State  that  wben  Christ  is 
present  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether,  it  is  by  His  Spirit  not  by  His  Body  in 
any  of  its  varioas  senses  tbat  He  is  present. 

6.  His  mystical  Body.    This  is  the  Company 
of  the  faithful,  or  the  Christian  Chnrch,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  mystical  Head.      It  is 
this  Body  of  Christ,   and  none  other,   that 
can  possibly  be  offered  to  God  in  the  Holy 
Bacharist.      No   one   can  make   an  offering 
or  sacrifice  to  God  of  anything  that  is  not 
either  himself  or    his    own   in   such  a  way 
that  he  can  divest  himself  of  the  ownership 
thereof  and  give  it  whoUy  to  God.    Bot  Christ 
is  not  the  possession  of  any  man  or  priest  so 
that  the  latter  can  own  Him,   nor  so  that 
he    can    divest    himself    of    the    ownership 
of  Him,  declaring  that  he  will  henceforth  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Him  as  any  more  belong- 
ing  to  himself.    It  is  the  height  of  presumption 
for  any  man  to  propose  to  offer  or  give  away 
Christ  as  thoagh  He  belonged  to  him,  and  it 
is  great  profanity  to  declare  by  his  act  (as 
a  sacrificial  offering  woald  do)  that  he  will 
henceforth  have  no  interest  in  Him.    Therefore 
no  man  can  sacrifice  Christ  nor  the  Body  of 
Christ  either  in  its  glorified  or  crucified  estate. 
Bat  St.  Angustine  has  a  devout  fancy — ^it  is 
hardly   more  —  that   the   Charch,  being  the 
mystical  Body  of  Christ,  can  and  does  offer 
herseif  to  God  in  the  Holy  Bucharist.     "  The 
whole  redeemed  city,  that  is,  the  congregation 
and  fellowsbip  of  the  saints,  is  offered  ap  to 
G^d  an  aniversal  sacrifice  throagh  the  great 
High  Priest.   This  is  the  sacrifice  of  Christians, 
many  constitating  one  Body  in  Christ"  {De 
Civ.  Deiy  x.).      **If  you  want  to  anderstand 
what   the  Body  of  Christ  is,   listen  to  the 
Apostle,  saying  to  the  faithfol,  'Ye  are  the 
Body  of  Christ'"  {Serm,  ccxxix).     "We  our- 
selves,  that  is,  the  City  of  God,  are  the  most 
noble  and  best  sacrifice "  {De  Civ.  Dei,  xix.). 
Carrying   oat   this  idea,   Bishop  Backeridge 
writes,  '*This  offering  up  of  ourselves  is,  in- 
deed,    the   true   and   daily   sacrifice   of   the 
Christian  Charch,  which,  being  the  mystical 
Body  of  Christ,  cannot  offer  Christ's  nataral 
Body,  which  Christ  offered  once  for  all  upon 
the  Cross,  bat  offereth  His  mystical  Body,  that 
is,   herseif,   by  Christ  her  High  Priest  and 
Head,  ante  God  "  {Dücourte),    There  is  nothing 
antrue  or  objectionable  in  this  conception  ex- 
cept  this — that  in  each  particular  celebration 
of  the  Bucharist,  it  is  not  the  whole  Church 
that  is  celebrating  it,  but  only  the  members  of 
the  congregation  then  and  there  assembled. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
Anglican  form,  for  the  oblation  to  be  not  of  the 
whole  Church  (which  one  congregation  ooald 
not  make)  but  of  ourselves  who  form  the  con- 
gregation, as  is  done  in  the  familiär  words, 
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"And  here  we  ofifer  and  present  nnto  Thee, 
O  Lord,  oarselves,  oor  souls  and  bodies,  to 
be  a  reasonable,  bolj,  and  lively  sacrifice  unto 
Tbee;  bnmblj  beseeohing  Thee,  that  all  we 
who  are  partakers  of  thiB  Holj  Oommonion 
maj  be  fulfilled  with  Tbj  grace  and  heavenlj 
'benediction.  And  silthougb  we  be  nnworthy, 
tbrough  oor  manifold  sins,  to  ofifer  nnto  Thee 
any  sacrifice,  jet  we  beseech  Tbee  to  accept 
thifl  oar  boanden  datj  and  servioe  "  {Communion 
Service). 

In  the  Holj  Commanion  we  can  off  er  the 
bread  and  wine  before  tbeir  consecration,  and 
therefore  before  thej  have  become  tbe  sjm- 
bolical  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  for  the 
Service  of  Ood  in  His  Ordinance  and  as  a 
sign  of  homage  to  the  Creator  for  His  good- 
ness  in  snpplying  ns  with  the  food  neccssary 
for  the  Support  of  life,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  first  two  centuries  and  a  half 
after  Christ ;  and  we  can  offer  to  God  onrselves 
who  make  a  part  of  Christ's  mjstical  Body  the 
Chnrch;  bat  we  cannot  offer  the  natural 
Body  of  Christ,  which  is  in  heaven  and  not 
on  an  earthly  altar,  nor,  if  it  were  there, 
could  we  offer  it  in  sacrifice,  becanse  we 
are  not  the  owners  of  it,  willing  to  divest 
oarselves  of  oor  ownership  and  of  oar  in- 
terest  in  it.  We  cannot  offer  His  crucified 
Body,  for  that  no  longer  ezists  ezcept  as 
revivified  in  His  glorified  body.  And  we 
cannot  offer  His  glorified  Body,  for  that  is 
the  same  as  His  natural  Body  with  some 
new  qaalities  added  or  evolved,  which  the 
heavens  must  contain  tili  the  time  of  the 
restitation  of  all  things.  The  essential  pur- 
pose  of  a  sacrament  is  not  that  we  may  offer 
but  that  we  may  receive.  What  we  receive  is 
(1)  the  symbolical  Body  of  Christ — that  is,  the 
bread  and  wine,  unchanged  in  substance,  set 
apart  to  represent  Christ's  Body  ;  (2)  the  graces 
and  blessings  fiowing  from  the  crucified  Body 
of  Christ  which  effect  in  tbe  devout  communi- 
cant  the  strengthening  and  ref reshing  of  the 
soul.  We  do  not  receive  Christ's  natural  Body, 
neither  the  Body  crucified  nor  the  Body  glori- 
fied, but  in  our  souls  we  feed  on  the  Body, 
once  crucified  for  us,  by  a  faithf ul  and  loving 
remembrance  of  the  Incarnate  Saviour's  pro- 
pitiatory  death  upon  the  Cross,  and  in  our 
souls  we  receive  the  graces  and  blessings 
thence  fiowing,  which,  being  purchased  for  us 
and  brought  about  by  His  giving  His  Body  to 
be  sacrificed  for  us,  may  be  and  sometimes 
are  for  that  reason  called  His  Body.  [F.  M.] 
BOWIKG.— The  inclination  of  the  head  as  a 
sig^  of  respect  or  reverence.  Hence  it  is  an 
instinctive  and  natural  gesture  accompanying, 
and  significant  of,  humble  adoration  in  divine 
worship.  We  bow  the  head,  as  we  kneel, 
before  the  realised,  spiritoal  presenco  of  Ood. 


As  a  castom  in  public  worship,  bowing  at  tbe 
name  of  Jesus,  especially  where  it  occars  in 
the  Creeds,  is  probably  based  upon  a  misap- 
prehension  of  Phil.  ii.  10,  "  that  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow."  In  the  Revised 
Version  this  is  rendered  "in  the  name  of 
Jesus,"  which,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  original  Oreek.  The  passage 
simply  means  that  prayer  must  now  be  offered 
up  by  all  persons  (angels  or  men)  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.  The  general  sense  of  the  whole 
passage  in  which  that  verse  occurs  is  not 
concemed  with  a  mere  bowing  of  man's  head 
or  knee,  when  pronouncing  or  hearing  the 
Word  "Jesus."  Canon  18  enjoins  the  practice, 
"when  in  time  of  divine  Service  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  mcntioned,"  but 
there  is  no  rubric  to  that  effect.  When  the 
canon  was  drawn  up  it  was  customary  to  bow 
whenever  the  names  of  King,  Queen,  or  any 
noble  personages  were  mentioned.  Instances 
may  be  seen  in  the  account  of  the  Final  Ez- 
amination  of  Bps.  Ridley  and  Latimer  at 
Oxford  (see  Foze*s  Acts  and  Monument»  and 
Ridley's  Workt^  Parker  Society).  And  as  canons 
do  not  bind  the  laity,  this  is  a  matter  which 
may  weU  be  left  to  the  conscience  and  judg- 
ment  of  each  worshipper,  if  it  be  done  not  from 
superstition  but  as  an  ezpression  of  reverence. 
Bowing  has  been  eztended,  as  a  Ritaalistic 
practice,  to  the  Gloria  Pai}'i,  Bowing  to  the 
"altar,"  as  the  Communion  Table  is  termed 
by  those  who  do  so,  would  seem  decidedly 
to  involve  the  holding  of  false  doctrine,  for 
the  Communion  Table  can  be  no  hoher,  in 
the  sense  of  necessity  to  bow  to  it,  than  the 
Font,  unless  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Lord's  Body  upon  an  altar  is  held. 
The  canon  of  16i0  which  sanctioned  it  has 
no  legal  validity.  See  Canons;  Gbnu- 
FLEXION.  [M.  B.  W.  J.] 

BOY-BISHOP. — A  descriptive  appellation  given 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  one  of  the  boys  of  the 
choir  of  a  cathedral  who,  at  the  Christmas 
time,  from  St.  Nicolas'  Day  to  that  of  the 
Holy  Innocents,  assumed  the  episcopal  dress 
and  occupied  to  some  eztent  the  place  of 
'*bishop"  among  his  oompanions.  The  custom 
is  supposed  to  have  been  an  allusion  to  oar 
Saviour's  inculcation  of  the  childlike  [not 
ohildish]  spirit  to  His  Apostles  when  He  took 
a  little  child  and  set  him  in  tbeir  midst  (see 
the  Ritual  Reason  Why,  p.  195). 

BBAWLINQ.— Riotous,  violent,  or  indecent 
behaviour  in  a  place  of  worship  during  divine 
Service  or  at  any  other  time,  or  in  any 
churchyard  or  burial-gproand.  Brawling  is  a 
misdemeanour  under  several  Statutes  (see 
Whitehead,  Church  Law),  and  involves  liability 
to  penalties.  A  mere  protest  was  held  not  to 
be  brawling  by  the  London  Quarter-Sessions 
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in  the  case  of  Mr.  EeQsit,  bat  elsewhere,  as  in 
the  Her.  Mr.  FUlingham*s  case,  a  di£ferent  view 
haa  been  taken.  The  penalties  applj  to  the 
clergy  as  well  as  the  laitj,  and  words  spoken 
by  them  during  divine  Service  bj  way  of  ad- 
monition  of  a  passioDate  tenor,  thongh  ex- 
pressed withont  any  tone  of  passion,  have 
been  roled  witbin  the  words  of  the  Statute. 
Brawling  by  a  clergyman  is  also  panishable 
in  the  Bcclesiastical  Courts.  [£.  W.] 

BRSAD. — One  of  the  Clements  used  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  represent- 
ing  (1)  the  Body  of  the  Lord  offered  on  the 
Gross,  (2)  the  common  food  of  man.  It  bears 
tbe  first  of  these  significations  by  cur  Lord's 
own  appointment  at  the  Last  Sapper,  and 
the  second  according  to  the  anderstanding 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Gharch  to  the  middle 
of  the  third  Century,  who,  while  not  forgetting 
the  first  signiflcation,  regarded  it  also  as  a 
sign  of  homage  and  of  thanksgiving  to  the 
Greator  for  providing  sustenance  for  the  life 
of  man.  Since  the  time  of  Cyprian,  A.D.  250, 
this  latter  signiflcation  of  the  offering  of  bread 
haa  been  so  obscared  as  to  be  practically 
forgotten,  bat  it  is  very  prominent  in  the 
earliest  Gharch  writers.  The  Tetiehing  of  the 
ApotUes,  about  A.D.  100,  combining  the  two 
ideas,  ordera  the  f oUowing  thanksgiving  to  be 
given  after  Reception :  *'  To  thee  be  glory  for 
ever.  Thou  didst  create  all  things  for  Thy 
Name's  sake,  and  didst  give  food  and  drink 
to  men  for  their  enjoyment,  that  they  may 
give-thanks  {Efickaristüe)  to  Thee;  and  on  us 
Thou  bestowedst  spiritual  food  and  drink  and 
etemal  life  through  Thy  Ghild ;  and  above 
all  we  give  thanks  to  Thee  that  Thou  art 
mighty"  (c.  x.).  Here  the  presence  of  the 
bread  and  wine  is  made  the  occasion  of  man's 
acknowledgment  of  God's  goodness  and  power 
in  giving  food  to  support  human  life  and  in 
sapplying  spiritual  sustenance  to  Christians. 
Justin  Martyr,  half  a  Century  later,  represents 
tbe  bread  and  the  wine  as  offered  "  in  memorial 
of  oar  food,  both  dry  and  liquid "  (as  well  as 
in  memorial  of  Christas  Passion),  *'  that  we  may 
thank  God  for  having  created  the  world,  with 
all  the  things  therein,  for  the  benefit  of  man  " 
{Dial.  cum  Tryph,),  And  IrensBUs  (if  the 
FragmerUt  are  his)  writes  :  "  We  offer  to  God 
the  bread  and  the  cup  of  blessing,  giving  thanks 
to  Hirn  that  He  has  commanded  the  earth  to 
bring  forth  these  fruits  for  cur  food,  and  then, 
having  flnished  the  offering,  we  call  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  exhibit  this  sacrifice,  the  bread 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  cup  the  blood  of 
Christ,  in  order  that  those  who  partake  of  these 
emblems  may  obtain  remission  of  sins  and 
etemal  life  "  {Pragm*  Seeund.).  In  this  respect 
the  Bucharist  was  the  antitype  of  the  meal- 
offering  (anfortanately  translated  meat-offer- 


ing)  of  the  Jews,  which  was  a  gift  of  homage  to 
God  ("  of  Thine  own  have  we  given  Thee  ") 
signifying  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  sove- 
reignty,  just  as  in  another  respect  it  was  the 
antitype  of  the  peace-offering,  in  which  the 
offerers  partook  of  the  offering,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming,  bat  in  token  of  being  in 
communion  with  God. 

As  the  gift  of  homage  to  the  Sustainer  of 
man's  life,  nothing  conld  be  so  suitable  as 
bread,  which  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  that  in 
its  simplest  form,  *'8uch  as  is  nsual  to  be 
eaten,  bat  the  best  and  purest  wheat  bread 
that  conveniently  may  be  gotten." 

As  an  emblem  of  Christ's  body,  bread  is 
used  solely  because  Christ  so  appointed.  He 
might  have  selected  some  other  emblem,  bat 
He  had  at  band,  in  the  Last  Sopper,  the  bread 
and  the  wine,  well  adapted  to  be  signs  of 
His  body  about  to  be  broken  and  of  His 
blood  about  to  be  poored  out,  and  accordingly 
He  adopted  them  for  that  parpose  and  stamped 
npon  them  that  signification«  The  earliest 
Church  writers  saw  a  reason  for  the  selection 
of  bread  in  the  fact  that  the  Eucharistie  loaf 
which  was  one,  was  formed  out  of  many 
separate  grains  of  wheat,  and  so  symbolised 
the  anity  of  the  Church  made  up  of  many 
members.  In  the  Teaehing  of  the  ApoitUe 
we  find  the  early  Christians  taught  to  say,  in 
the  Consecration  prayer,  "  To  Thee  be  the  glory 
for  ever  1  As  this  bread  which  we  have  broken 
was  once  scattered  over  the  hüls,  and  gathered 
together  it  became  one,  so  may  Thy  Gharch 
be  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into 
Thy  kingdom ;  for  Thine  is  the  glory  and  the 
power  through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever  "  (c.  ix.). 

If  the  Last  Supper  was  the  Passover  Feast, 
the  bread  then  used  would  have  been  neces- 
sarily  unleavened ;  and  controversialists,  both 
Roman  and  Ritualist  {The  Oongregation  in 
Churchf  p.  58),  argue  from  thence  that  an- 
leavened  bread  should  be  now  used.  The 
argnment  is  only  employed  to  excuse  and 
justify  a  practice  adopted  for  other  reasons, 
bat  it  does  not  justify  it.  The  reason  why 
it  is  inferred  that  unleavened  bread  was  ased 
at  the  Last  Suppcr  is  that  the  Paschal  meal 
feil  on  one  of  the  days  of  the  Festival  of 
Unleavened  Bread.  For  that  reason  unleavened 
bread  was  appropriate  and  necessary  in  that 
week,  bat  in  no  other  week  in  the  year — appro- 
priate because  the  Apostles  were  Jews,  not 
because  they  were  Christians.  In  obedience 
to  cur  Lord's  command,  "Do  this  in  remem- 
brance  of  Me,"  the  Apostles  and  earliest 
Christians  re-enacted  tbe  Last  Supper  every 
week  with  such  alterations  as  circumstances 
made  necessary.  Every  Sunday  evening  the 
Agap6  was  celebrated,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  bread  and  wine  were  distributed  by  the 
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presiding  presbjter.  Wben  the  week  of  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  came  round, 
the  partakers,  as  long  as  Jewish  converts 
formed  the  majority,  wonld  no  donbt,  as 
Jew8,  have  used  unleavened  bread ;  in  all  the 
otber  weeks,  that  ia,  on  fiftj-one  dajs  oat  of 
fiftj-two,  tbey  woold  bave  employed  the  ordi- 
nary,  that  is,  leavened  bread.  Nor  are  we 
left  to  coDJectore  on  this  point;  for  we  are 
told  that  the  bread  and  wine  which  were 
consecrated  od  those  occasions  were  taken 
from  the  viands  brought  by  those  present  to 
form  the  social  meals,  that  is,  it  was  the  bread 
'*such  as  was  nsual  to  be  eaten" — which  was 
leavened.  The  real  reason  for  the  adoption  of 
nnleavened  bread  in  the  Latin  communion  and 
bj  Kitualists  at  present  is  that  it  is  more 
readilj  made  np  into  little  cakes  or  wafers  and 
is  less  likelj  to  drop  crumbs.  The  emplojment 
of  separate  cakes  for  each  commnnicant  does 
away  with  the  primitive  idea,  already  spoken  of 
(which  rests  on  St.  Panl's  teaching,  1  Cor.  z.), 
that  the  one  bread  or  loaf  symbolises  the  unity 
of  the  Chorch,  made  up  of  many  members. 
That  objection  should  be  taken  to  the  cromb- 
ling  of  ordinary  wheat  bread  is  more  serions, 
becanse  it  rests  on  a  false  and  dangerous  doc- 
trine  as  its  foundatiou.  As  long  as  the  bread 
was  regarded  as  the  sign  or  symbol  of  the  body 
of  Christ  through  partaking  of  which  gnice  was 
conveycd  to  the  faithfol  soal,  it  was  an  in- 
different matter  whether  there  were  crnmbs 
on  the  paten  or  not,  provided  that  they  were 
subseqaently  reverently  consnmed.  Bat  when 
it  came  to  be  belicved  that  the  bread  was 
Christ  Himself ,  tben  what  were  the  crumbs  T 
Was  each  crumb  Christ?  or  was  it  a  part  of 
Clirist  ?  or  what  was  it  ?  This  question  could 
not  be  answered,  and  therefore  those  who  had 
accepted  the  tenet  had  to  get  rid  of  the  crumbs. 
This  they  did  by  giving  to  each  communicant 
a  separate  cake  or  wafer  made  of  unleavened 
bread  which  would  not  rcadily  crumble.  "  It 
is  made  into  wafers  for  convenience  and  to 
guard  againät  the  dropping  of  crumbs,  which 
might  result  from  having  to  cut  or  break  it " 
(Congregation  in  Church,  p.  58).  So  the  sym- 
bolical  representation  of  the  broken  body 
shared  by  all,  as  well  as  the  lesson  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  was  lost  on  the  demand 
of  a  gross  material  superstition.  Tlic  exact 
date  at  which  the  Latin  Chnrch  began  the  use 
of  unleavened  bread  is  not  proved.  It  was 
after  the  year  867,  when  Photius  formnlated 
bis  charges  against  the  Western  Church, 
making  no  mention  of  the  practice,  and  it 
was  before  1054,  when  Michael  Cerularius  g^ve 
it  a  prominent  position  in  bis  similar  complaint. 
It  was  in  the  ninth  Century  (the  earliest  of 
these  dates)  that  Transubstantiation  was  first 
taught,  and  in  the  eleventh  Century  (the  latest 


of  the  dates)  that  it  was  accepted  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Latin  Church.  For  the 
reason  given  above,  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  wonld  be  more  suitable  to  Transub- 
stantiation than  to  primitive  doctrine,  and  it 
probably  made  its  way  in  the  West  pari  pauu 
with  the  new  tenet.  The  Oriental  Church  has 
always  employed  leavened  bread.        [F.  M.] 

BBEAKING  OF  BBJSAD.— See  Communion, 
Fbbqubnct  of,  and  footnote  to  that  article. 

BREVIABY.— An  abridgment  (as  the  name 
evidently  denotes)  of  the  ancient  Church  offices 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
about  1085.  In  1241  another  compilation  bj 
Haymon,  General  of  the  Franciscan  Minorites, 
was  approved  by  Gregory  IX.  and  was  intro- 
duced  by  Nicholas  III.  in  all  the  churches  of 
Rome.  Different  communities  followed  this 
example,  compiliog  as  they  pleased,  so  that 
there  were  at  least  150  Breviaries  in  use  in  the 
West  prior  to  the  Reformation.  That  this 
diversity  existed  in  England  is  plainly  mani- 
fest by  the  ''Uses"  of  Salisbury,  Hereford, 
Bangor,  York,  and  Lincoln,  referred  to  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prajer.  The  Breviary  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  one  part  being  devoted 
to  each  season  of  the  year.  Each  part  is  sub- 
divided  into  daily  portions  and  consists  of 
selections  from  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and 
lives  of  saints,  also  antiphons,  prayers  and 
responses.  For  each  day  there  are  eight  por- 
tions corresponding  to  the  Canonical  Hours 
{q.v.)t  all  of  which  must  be  repeated  by  a 
priest  without  Omission  under  pain  of  mortal 
sin.  In  the  case  of  the  secular  clergy,  who 
would  ezperience  a  difficulty  in  recitlng  the 
Services  at  the  specified  times,  permission  is 
given  to  rearrange  the  Services  to  suit  their 
convenience.  The  Breviary  has  been  revised 
several  times.  In  1536  it  was  revised  by 
Cardinal  Quignon,  but  this  revised  version  was 
suppressed  by  Paul  IV.  In  1568  Pius  V.  pub- 
iished  another  reformed  Breviary,  and  this  in 
tum  was  corrected  by  Clement  VIII.,  who,  in 
bis  Bull  Cum  in  Ecdetid  of  May  1602,  blamed 
the  Printers  for  bis  predecessors*  errors.  In 
1631  Pope  Urban  VIII.  completed  the  task,  and 
bis  is  the  Breviary  now  in  use  in  the  Roman 
Church.  In  France  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  Century,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Port  Royalists  and  others,  a  revision  of 
about  half  the  Breviaries  was  effected,  and 
with  ezcellent  results.  The  Services  were 
shortened  and  simplified ;  the  Psalter  was 
ordered  to  be  read  weekly ;  and  prayers  to 
saints  and  angels  were  ezpunged.  Unfortu- 
nately  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  the 
Ultramontane  party,  under  the  Count  de 
Montalembert,  succeeded  in  getting  these  re- 
formed Breviaries  suppressed. 
The  Contents  of  the  Breviary  are  of  a  remark- 
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able  character.  Althougb  professing  to  be  an 
abridgment  of  Christian  Cbnrch  offioes,  the 
book  is  rather  a  coUection  of  pagan  fairj  tales 
clothed  in  Christian  phraseologj.  Divine 
hononrs  are  given  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is 
sei  forth  as  Mediatriz  and  capable  of  bestow- 
ing  both  Spiritual  and  temporal  blessings  upon 
man.  The  invocation  of  saints  and  angels  is 
incalcated ;  and  roand  the  lives  of  the  saints 
there  gather  legends  which  shock  the  under- 
Standing  and  often  the  moral  sense.  The 
foUowing  are  instances  of  such  legends,  the 
data-  after  the  saint's  name  being  the  dute 
nnder  which  the  storj  will  be  found  in  the 
Breviarj.  St.  Denis  (Oct.  9),  after  he  was 
beheaded,  walked  two  miles  carrjing  his  head 
in  his  band.  St.  Stanislaus  (Maj  7),  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  had  bonght  a  certain  piece  of 
land,  raised  from  his  g^Te  (where  he  had  lain 
three  jears)  the  man  from  whom  he  had  pur- 
chased  it,  and  the  latter  after  attesting  the 
fact  feil  asleep  in  the  Lord.  The  mnrdered 
body  of  this  Saint,  cot  up  in  pieces  and 
scattered  in  the  fields,  was  defended  by  eagles 
from  the  wild  beasts.  Sabseqoently  the 
Canons  of  Cracow,  guided  by  a  brilliant 
heavenly  light,  gathered  the  pieces  together, 
fitting  them  in  their  proper  places,  and  these 
snddenly  nniting  left  no  trace  of  the  wonnds. 
The  cloak  seems  to  have  been  a  nsefol  article 
to  some  of  the  saints.  Spreading  one  nnder 
bim,  St.  Francis  of  Panla  (April  2)  witb  a 
companion  crossed  the  straits  of  Sicily. 
Anotber  saint,  Raymond  of  Pennafort  (Jan.  28) 
in  a  like  manner  performed  the  Toyage  from 
Majorca  to  Barcelona,  a  distance  of  one  bnn- 
dred  and  sizty  miles,  in  six  honrs,  and  entered 
his  monastery  althongh  the  gates  were  closed. 
To  the  body  of  St.  Januarias  (Sept.  19)  many 
miracles  are  attributed.  In  its  last  resUng 
place  at  Naples  it  extinguished  an  emption 
of  Moant  Vesnvius ;  and  his  blood  preserved 
in  a  glass  phial  liqaefies  and  bnbbles  np  (as  if 
recently  shed)  when  bronght  into  the  presence 
of  the  saint's  body.  Of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
(Dec.  3)  we  read  that  when  wrapt  in  dcTont 
contemplation  he  was  at  times  elevated  hig[h 
in  the  air,  and  that  this  happened  to  him  on 
many  occasions  when  oflSciating  at  the  Mass. 
Many  miracles  are  recorded  as  having  been 
wrought  by  him,  snch  as  Converting  sea  water 
to  fresh,  raising  the  dead,  and  others  eqnally 
astounding.  Of  St.  Philip  Neri  (May  26)  we 
read  that  owing  to  bis  heart  burning  so  mach 
witb  love  to  Qod  it  conld  not  be  confined  with- 
in  its  bonnds,  and  therefore  the  Lord  won- 
dronsly  enlarged  his  breast  by  breaking  and 
elevating  two  of  his  ribs.  He,  too,  like  Xavier 
was  at  times  elevated  in  the  air,  and  was  seen 
to  shine  on  all  sides  with  a  wonderfnl  light. 
Anotber  saint,  Peter  of  Alcantara  (Oct.  19), 


ezperienoed  so  greatly  the  love  of  God  and  his 
neighbonr  that  his  heart  btirned  so  that  be  was 
compelled  to  rush  into  the  open  field  to  cool 
the  bnming  heat  within. 

It  is  to  the  Breviary  which  abounds  with  im- 
pioos  falsehoods  such  as  the  above  that  the 
Cbnrch  of  Rome  has  given  the  very  highost 
place,  requiring  her  clergy,  as  before  stated, 
under  pain  of  mortal  sin  to  recite  the  appointed 
portion  of  it  daily.  And  to  all  these  lying 
legends  that  Church  which  Claims  to  be  holy 
and  infallible  has  set  her  seal.  As  one  reads 
them  and  remembers  that  Roman  Catholics, 
like  the  late  Cardinal  New  man,  have  frankly 
stated  that  they  not  only  belicved  such  fables 
but  gloricd  in  them,  the  terrible  language  of 
Scripture  comes  to  the  mind  as  the  only  ap- 
parent  Solution  of  this  stränge  mental  obliqnity 
— "  God  sball  send  them  a  working  of  deception 
{ip^pytiap  vXdprit)  that  they  should  believe  the 
lie  (t^J  ^eiJ«€i)  '*  2  Thess.  ii.  11.         [S.  R.  G.] 

BULL. — A  solemn  brief  or  mandate  from  the 
Pope,  so  called  from  the  Latin  bulla,  a  seal, 
the  docuroent  having  attached  to  it  a  seal  of 
lead  or  of  gold  on  which  are  eng^ved  the 
eflSgies  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  name  of 
the  reigning  Pope,  and  the  year  of  his  Pontifi- 
cate. 

BT7BIAL. — The  committal  of  human  remains  to 
the  gronnd.  Bvery  person  has  a  right  to 
burial  in  the  burial-ground  of  his  own  parish. 
No  buried  human  remains  may  be  taken  up 
or  removed  without  a  licence  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  ezcept  under  a  faculty  to 
remove  a  body  from  one  consecrated  place  to 
another.  According  to  the  rubrio  preceding 
the  Order  for  the  Bnrial  of  the  Dead  in  the 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  this 
oflSce  is  "  not  to  be  nsed  for  any  that  die  un- 
baptized^  or  ezcommunicate,  or  have  laid 
Violen t  hands  upon  themselves.'*  With  regard 
to  the  word  "  ezcommunicate,"  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  it  has  been  dccided  (Kemp  v.  Wickos,  1809) 
that  this  means  ezcommunicate  from  the  Chris- 
tian Church  generally,  and  not  merely  from 
the  Church  of  Bngland.'  In  cases  of  suicide, 
where  "  while  of  unsound  mind  or  temporary 
insanity  "  is  appended  to  the  verdict,  the  fact 
of  seif -destruction  is  no  bar  to  the  nse  of  the 
oflSce.  By  the  Burial  Laws  Amendment  Act, 
1880,  upon  notice  in  proper  form  being  given 

^  According  to  Gripps  (Laws  of  Church  and 
CUrgy,  p.  772)  the  clergyman  cannot  constitute 
himself  a  judge  of  what  is  or  is  not  baptism, 
becanse  that  is  determined  by  the  law  (see 
Baptism). 

'  By  Canon  68  this  is  ezplained  to  mean 
denounced  majori  excommunicatione  for  some 
notorious  and  grievous  crime,  and  no  person  able 
to  testify  of  bis  repentance  (see  Gripps). 
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to  the  incumbent,  tbe  barial  of  any  person 

entitled  to  interment  in  anj  graveyard  may 

be  carried  oat  with  or  without  anj  Christian 

Service.    The  incumbent  is  entitled  to  a  "  con- 

Tenient  warning*'  and  the  nsual  fees.    The 

clergjman  who  buries  or  performs  anj  burial 

Service  withoat  a  coroner's  order  or  registrar's 

certificate  being  delivered  to  him,  mnst,  within 

seven  days  after  the  bnrial,  give  notice  in  writing 

to  tbe  registrar,  or  he  is  liable  to  a  penaltj  not 

ezceeding  £10.    Under  the  above  Act,  sec.  zi., 

the  person  having  charge  of  or  performing  the 

funeral  is  liable  to  the  like  penaJty  whetber  he 

be  one  in  "  holj  orders  '*  or  a  lajman.    A  de- 

ceased  child  must  not  be  bnried  as  if  it  were 

still-bom,  and  no  child  may  be  buried  as  still- 

bom  wlthont  a  proper  certificate.    In  any  case 

where  the  burial  service  may  not  be  nsed,  and 

in  any  other  case  at  the  request  of  the  person 

having  charge  of  the  bnrial,  any  clergyman  of 

the  Charch  of  England  authorised  to  perform 

the  barial  sernce  may  nse  such  service  con- 

sisting  of  prayers  from  the  Prayer  Book  and 

portions  of  Holy  Scriptare  as  may  be  approved 

by  the  Ordinary. 

The  bnrial  service  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  at  once  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  most 
comforting  compositions  of  which  human 
language  is  capable.  The  füll  burial  service 
of  the  Charch  of  Rome  is  extrem ely  long  and 
tedioas  and  does  not  so  mach  impress  as 
harass  by  a  variety  of  superstitious  ceremonies 
such  as  the  frequent  lighting,  blowing  out,  and 
re-lighting  of  candles,  the  buming  of  incense, 
and  the  sprinkling  of  the  g^ve  with  holy  water. 
BUBSA. — A  kind  of  Square  case  or  pocket  in 
use  in  Romish  and  Rituallstio  rites.  It  is 
formed  of  cardboard  covered  with  silk  or  some 
rieh  material,  and  in  it  is  kept  the  corporal, 
or  napkin,  used  at  the  Eucharistie  service. 


OALENDAB.— To  modern  readers  the  chief 
interest  of  this  table  lies  in  the  proper  lessons 
and  the  carefully  planned  readings  of  Holy 
Scripture  secured  by  the  Lectionary  Act  of 
1871,  which  adopted  the  recommendations  of  a 
Royal  Commission.  Of  a  few  of  the  "  saints  ** 
i,e.  Christians  (for  all  Christians  are  in  New 
Testament  language  '* saints")  it  may  be  said 
that  their  words  and  "acts"  are  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures,  so  that  some  real  interest 
attaches  to  their  memories :  bat  of  the  '*  black- 
letter  "  i^aints  mentioned  in  the  Calendar,  little 
is  known  for  certain,  and  they  are,  for  purposes 
of  edification,  hardly  more  than  mytbical. 
Hence  at  the  Reformation  a  dean  sweep  was 
made  of  the  apooryphal  persona,  not  a  Single 


black-letter  saint  finding  place  in  the  First 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward.  The  Royal  Visitation 
articles  which  accompanied  the  issne  of  that 
book  directed  that  **  none  keep  the  abbogatsd 
holy  days  other  than  those  that  have  their 
proper  and  peculiar  service."  Thus  Omission 
was  Prohibition. 

The  Act  5  &  6  Edward  VI.  cap.  3,  which 
immediately  followed  upon  tbe  issue  of  the 
Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward,  ordcred  that 
"all  tbe  days  hereafter  mentioned  shall  be  kept 
and  commanded  to  be  kept  holy  days,  and  none 
other»**    The  list  corresponds  with  our  present 
"  table,"  and  shows  by  its  addition  of  the  names 
of  George,   Laurence,   and  Clement,   and  of 
Lammas,  that  these  black-letter  insertions  of 
1552,  like  **sol  in  aqua,"  &c.,  were  intended 
merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  as 
in  our  modern  *'almaDacs."    That  Statute  was 
repealed  by  1  Mary,  sess.  2  cap.  2,  and  Queen 
Mary  issued  on  the  purely  **  Erastian  "  authority 
of  the  Crown,  in  March  1554,  articles  com- 
manding  '*  that  all  such  holy  days  and  fasting 
days  be  observed  and  kept,  as  was  observed  and 
kept  in  the  latter  time  of  King  Henry  VIII." 
The  Act  of  üniformity  (1  Elizabeth,  cap.  2)  gave 
the  sanction  of  law  to  tbe  Calendar  of  Bdward's 
Second  Book:  and  we  find  accordingly  that 
the  earliest  copies  of  Elizabeth's  book  had  no 
black-letter  days  save  those  above  mentioned. 
But  on  January  22,   1561,   Queen  Elizabeth 
issued  letters  under  her  signet,  directing  the 
Royal  Com  missioners  for  Ecclesiastical  Causes 
to  draw  up  a  new  Calendar,  which  was  ready 
on  February  16th.    This  Calendar  contained 
(all  but  three  of )  our  present  black-letter  list. 
But  it  was  preceded  by  a  Table  of  Feasts 
headed  "  these  to  be  observed  for  holy  days  and 
none  other  "  ;  and  this  list  corresponds  verbatim 
with  that  given  in  5  &  6  Edward  VI.  cap.  3. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Harrison,  chaplain  to  Lord 
Cobham,  in  bis  Deeeription  of  England^  A.D. 
1577-87,  Said :  "  Whereas  we  had  under  the 
Pope  fonrscore  and  flfteen,  called  festival,  and 
thirty  profetti,  besides  the  Sundays,  they  are 
all  brought  unto  twenty-seven  "  (p.  78,  of  Scott's 
reprint).  To  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  the 
Elizabethan  bisbops  in  April  1561  drew  up 
some  "Resolutions,"  among  which  was  this:— 
**That  there  be  no  other  holy  day  observed  be- 
sides the  Sundays,  but  only  such  as  be  set  out 
in  the  Act  of  King  Edtoard,  An.  6  et  ß  eap,  3." 
Cardwell  notes  that  those  words  in  Italic  were 
inserted  by  Archblshop  Parker's  own  band, 
Instead  of  the  words  crossed  through  in  the 
original  draft,  vhs.  "in  the  Calendar  of  the 
Service  Book,  with  two  days  foUowing  the 
Feaste  of  Easter  and  Pentecost."  In  1664  it 
was  further  ezplained  in  the  Preees  Privatce 
published  by  authority,  that  the  black-letter 
days  were  retained  for  seoular  reasons  only : 
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**  We  have  not  done  it  becaase  we  hold  them 
all  for  saints,  of  wKom  we  do  not  etteem  tarne  to 
he  even  amcng  the  good.  ,  .  .  but  that  thej  may 
be  as  notes  and  markB  of  some  certain  things, 
the  stated  times  of  which  it  is  very  important 
to  know,  and  ignorance  of  which  may  be  a 
disadvantage  to  oor  countrymen.'' 

Canon  88  forbids  *'  bells  to  be  rang  snpersti- 
tioaslj  apon  the  holj  days  or  eves  abrogated 
{antiquaUg),  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 

The  passing  of  1  James  I.  cap  25  (repeal- 
ing  1  Mary,  sess.  2  cap.  2),  iu  May  1604  fol- 
lowed  dose  apon  the  Issue  (in  March  of  the  same 
year)  of  the  Jaoobean  reyision  of  the  Prayer 
Book.  In  this  way  the  5  &  6  Edward  VI.  cap.  3 
became  thenceforth  the  legal  Standard. 

Lastly,  at  the  final  revision  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  the  Bishops  at  the  Savoy  Conference 
declared  *'the  other  names  are  left  in  the 
Calendar,  not  that  tbey  shonld  be  so  kept  as 
holy  days,  bat  they  are  osef al  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of  tbeir  memories,  and  for  other  reasons, 
aa  for  leases,  law  days,  ko,**  Bishop  Cosin,  in 
bis  Regni  Anglia  Rdigio  CcUhoHrOj  written  to 
give  foreign  charches  a  jast  idea  of  oar  Prayer 
Book,  take$  no  notiee  whaterer  of  the  black-letter 
people,  bot  heads  the  red-letter  days  with  the 
worda,  ^'sacrati  Deo  apnd  nos  sunt."  The 
American  Charch  omits  black-letter  days. 

Sir  Robert  J.  Phillimore,  Dean  of  the  Arches, 
in  Elphin^ane  t.  Purckcu,  condemned  as  an- 
lawfal  the  practice  of  giving  notiee  for  the 
observance  of  '^the  feasts  of  St.  Leonard,  St 
Martin,  and  St.  Britias,''  ander  the  rnbric 
which  bids  the  annonncement  of  all  days  that 
"  are  in  the  week  following  to  be  obserTed." 

In  1870,  the  Bit  aal  Commissioners  added 
this  note:  "That  althongh  some  other  days 
are  marked  in  the  Calendar,  yet  the  above 
mentioned  [Le,  the  red-letter  days]  are  the 
ONLT  fasts  and  feasts  appointed  to  be  observed 
thronghoat  the  year."  [J.  T.  T.] 

OANGELLI.— See  Chancbl. 
GANDLEMAS.  —  The  mediieval  name  of  a 
festival  of  the  Romish  Church,  in  honour  of 
the  Parification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  2nd 
February,  and  so  called  from  the  namber  of 
candles  ased  in  procession  and  at  Mass.  The 
candles  used  have  been  previously  blessed, 
and  some  of  them  are  sabseqaently  ased  at 
the  bedside  of  dying  pcrsons.  The  Reformed 
Charch  of  England  has  retained  the  Festival, 
bat  in  the  Prayer  Book  it  is  entitled  "The 
Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  commonly 
called  the  Parification  of  Saint  Mary  the 
Virgin."  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  were 
aeren  festivals  in  honoar  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
of  which  the  Charch  of  England  has  retained 
only  two,  yiz.,  the  Annanciation  and  the  Pre- 
sentation, porely  as  ezpressions  of  reverence 
toT  her  who  is  blessed  among  women»  if  indeed 


they  may  not  rat  her  be  regarded  as  festivals 
of  cur  Lord  Himself  (see  Procter  on  Prayer 
Book,  p.  302).  Cranmer  on  behalf  of  the 
Privy  Coancil  forbade  these  lights  to  be  used, 
Jan.  27,  1548,  N.S.,  t.e.  jast  before  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI. 
(see  Cardwell,  Doe,  Ann.  No.  8),  which  year 
did  not  commence  tili  the  day  following.  Still, 
the  Büual  Rea$on  Why  (p.  196)  justifies  this 
practice  as  thoagh  it  had  never  been  abolished. 

OANDLES.— In  the  Romish  Charch,  two 
candles  are  considered  necessary  at  Low  Mass, 
siz  at  High  Mass,  and  twelve  at  Benediction. 
Lighted  candles  in  the  Charch  of  England  on 
the  Lord's  Table  or  on  a  ledge  Immediately 
above  it  are  illeg^,  ezcept  when  necessary  for 
the  parpose  of  giving  light  By  the  Jadgment 
of  the  Jadicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coancil, 
1868,  in  the  case  of  Martin  v.  Mackonochie,  it 
was  raled  that  "  lighted  candles  are  dearly  not 
'Ornaments,'  within  the  words  of  the  nibric, 
for  they  are  not  prescribed  by  the  aathority  of 
Parliament  therein  mentioned,  namely,  the  flrst 
Prayer  Book,  nor  is  the  injanction  of  1547  the 
aathority  of  Parliament  within  the  meaning  of 
the  rubric"  (See  Procter  on  Prayer  Book, 
pp.  202,  203).  In  the  case  cited  the  Jadgea 
maintained  that  the  ase  of  lighted  candles  'Ms 
not,  nor  is  any  ceremony  in  which  it  forme 
part,  among  those  retained  in  the  Prayer 
Book''  (Brooke,  p.  125).  See  Tomlinson,  IHb- 
torieal  Oroundi  of  the  Lambeth  Judgment  Ex- 
amined,  6th  edit.  London :  Charch  Association. 
On  Archbishop  Benson's  view,  see  Whitehead, 
note  on  p.  168.     See  LiOBTS. 

OANON. — A  residentiary  member  of  a  cathe- 
dral  chapter.  Canons  are  varioasly  appointed. 
The  bishop  was  always  considered  to  have  the 
patronage  of  canonries ;  now  the  appointment  is 
vested  in  either  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  the 
Crown.  To  be  eligible  for  a  canonry  a  clergy- 
man  mast  have  been  in  priest's  orders  for 
siz  years,  ezcept  as  regards  a  canonry  annezed 
to  a  professorship  or  any  other  office  in  any 
aniversity.  They  are  sapposed  to  hold  them- 
selves  in  readiness  to  preach  in  the  cathedral, 
collegiate,  or  other  charches  throughout  the 
diocese.  Minor  canons  are  appointed  by  the 
chapter. 

By  the  statate  of  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  113  it  was 
enacted  that  honorary  canonries  should  be 
founded  in  every  cathedral  church  in  England 
in  which  there  are  not  already  founded  any 
non -residentiary  prebends,  dignities,  or  Offices. 
They  are  entitled  to  stalls,  and  take  rank  in 
the  cathedral  church  nezt  after  the  canons. 
The  number  is  fized  at  twenty-four,  and  the 
appointment  is  with  the  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops  respectively.  They  have  no  emolu- 
ment.  See  Cripps,  Law»  of  the  Church  and 
Clergyt  eh.  vii. ;  Whitehead,  Church  I^aw, 
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wincjit  ^Mt^jauk  huboisj^  ol  tbe  clof^  bsc  not 

<«  Ua  Ittt j^  aJv»-  tibcj  uve  reDered  tiie  roral 

jMMXit,  prmdittd  tltft  ÜKer  de  not  eocflict  «ish 

tJM;  pn7ota^iT«f  «f  tiie  Ctovb  m'  the  Cobzuiod  or 

Sutvtexftv,    t'fiBk«tl»ie}Mtikaaed,ti)eTBBST 

be  ihr^j^oA^  br  dissM; ;  a&d  idsct  of  tbose  of 

WA,  vliy^  <x^  "  Mpwut^Sed  asd  e^ibodied  * 

t  J;«e  prevvw»  «scoctf ,  a*  tbe  EoclenasiickJ  Coixru 

O/tx.a.ittaob  r^^jx/rud  in  IH^  (p.  jSß),  ve  nov 

«^Mdet«  ajxS  icc^able  of  «oforoeoicoL    Tbe 

Cm»w&*  of  ICIO  w«n;  reported   br  tbe  nme 

Coccifblud^ni   ''a«  bariog  so  astboritj  at  aU.** 

^  H.  J.  Kost  ao4  Sir  R  PbüHmore  bare  jodx- 

cxaJlj  r<;j«cteid  tbem  vbec  cited  in  argntcect. 

(0<M  aiao  Ar^iffe'f  Pmrtryom^  lotrodL,  p.  zzzr.  acd 

Bic}i^/p  ß(:lHnirfl<«t'f  iSoef.  C^mo,  Pt  L  pu  258.) 

In  1 8eS,  CaiMO»  as^  37,  3«i,  aad  40  of  tbe  Canooi 

of  W>i  ver«  altered  lo  as  to  oorrefpood  vitb 

ib«  VtaMmmtniMTy  alUsntitmM  of  tbe  nüea  rebO- 

io^  to  iobccriptioD.    York  Conrocatioo  pasaed 

tlMrm  OD  tbe  (same  dar  oo  wfaicb  tbe  Act  was 

read  a  tbird  time,  riz.  Jal  j  5, 1 8^.    Tbe  Crown 

refoiMyi  to   ratifj  a   propoaed   alteration    of 

(ynnon  2d  adopted  br  Canterbary  Conrocation. 

In  1888,  CaD^/nf  102  and  62,  bearing  on  tbe 

Yiotir«  for  marriafre.  were  altere^l  for  like  reasona. 

And  in  1892  tbe  foUowing  canon  wai  paated 

owing  t/>  t)i«  fftatatory  reqairementt  of  tbe 

Clergy  Duicipline  Act :  "  If  an j  beneficed  priest 

«ball,  bf  reajon  of  any  crime  or  immoraÜtj 

prored  again«t  bim,  become  legallr  diaqnalified 

from  liTilding  preferment,  it  iball  be  tbe  datj 

of  tbe  biiibop  of  tbe  diocese  wberein  bis  bene- 

fic4»  i«  »ituate  to  declare  witboat  fartber  trial 

tbe  benefice  witb  core  of  sools  (if  anj)  racant, 

and  if  it  «boold  not  \)e  so  declared  racant  witb- 

in  twentj-one  daj«  it  tball  be  declared  racant 

bj  tbe  Arcbbfabop  of  tbe  Prorince,  or  under  bis 

antboritj/'  Tbe  donbtfol  regnlaritj  of  tbe  pro- 

cedure  adopted  in  patiingsome  of  tbese  Victo- 

rian  canoni  Im  nbown  in  If  akower*«  Constüutional 

IIitU>ry  fß/the  Chwreh  of  England^  pp.   366,  374, 

and  488  ;  al»o  in  tbe  Chureh  IrUdligeneer,  r. 

47,  ii.  84,  104.  [J.  T.  T.] 

OAVOV  LAW  (I)  restt  tbeoreticallj  upon  8t. 

Hatt.  zri.  19,  zriii.  18,  Jobn  zz.  23.    Tbe  first 

of  theM  rolate«,  not  to  penom,  bot  to  thingif 

and  incliide«  tbe  making  cbarcb  regalations  a« 

to  nach  mattom  an  ''eating  blood  and  tbingi 

«tranglod  "  (AeU  zv.  28,  29).   The  same  remark 

applieii  ab(o  to  Matt,  zriii.  18,  wbicb  in  rerse  17 

alNO  HiiggefftM  tho  excluhion,  in  tbe  last  resort, 

of  tho  dofaulting  Chriitian  from  tbe  fellowsbip 

of  tiio  diNclplev.*    The  uie  of  tbe  word  «  king- 


<  NoTK.  'It  Hbonld  be  obierved  that,  widelj  as 
Matt,  xviii.  17  bat  been  interpreted  ai  referring 
to  an  oxcoromunioation  pronoanced  bj  '*the 
Üburch/'  tio  Huch  reference  can  be  prored. 
LIgbtfoot  (//orrf  //e6.,  In  looo),  long  ago  not  only 


reitcd  oo  Jofan  xz.  21,  and  it  ii 
(r.  23)  tbat  it  inchides  a  jndicial  diacrecion 
wbicb  place»  foigitene»  of  am  ad  the  diapoaal 
of  erenr  ordained  pricsL  Svenr  priest  is  tboa 
a  rioe-Cbiist:  Tbe  Hedisval  Cfaorcb  cm- 
bfaoed  tbese  nocions  and  endeataiued  to  carry 
tbem  ont  in  dctaiL  Tber  fcrgoC  that  the 
"cfanrch"  and  tbe  "kingdom'  are  not  oon- 
tenninous,  tbat  tbe  word  rendered  ''kingdom" 
propeiir  means  ^rogn"  or  **roTal  nie"  (ßa#i- 
Xda,  not  ßmsiX€vßa),  tbat  tbe  Emg  is  onni- 
present  and  omniacient«  and  faas,  mcHeorer, 
appointed  a  "Ticar,"  tbe  Hoij  ^ürit,  to  per- 
petoate  His  nüe  tu  tke  kemrtB  fd  all  ffis  people. 
Again  and  again  did  onr  Lord  repodiate  eartbl j 
sorereignty  and  point  out  that  His  Boyal  mle 
{banUia)  was  neitber  &om  tbis  worid  nor  of 
tke  mau  himd  wUk  any  eartblj  sorereignty. 
LitigalioD  in  oonrts,  and  tbe  banding  orer  His 
sabjecta  to  tbe  secnlar  power  to  be  pnt  to  the 
sword  or  bomed  at  tl^  stake  were  oertainly 
not  among  tbe  corenanted  resonroes  and 
macbinery  of  His  bearenly  *' kingdom.''  In 
primitire  times  we  know  tbat  tbe  discipline 
of  tbe  Cbarcb  was  ezercised  by  tbe  Cbarcb 
orer  tbe  clergy  and  not,  as  in  later  ages,  by 
tbe  clergy  orer  tbe  Cbarcb.  The  Apostles 
tbemselres  were  bidden  to  **bear  tbe  Cbarcb. 
Clement  of   Rome   described   the  clergy  as 

called  attention  to  the  fact  (wbicb  other  com- 
mentators  bare  noted)  that  oar  Lord  was  speak- 
ing  of  qoarrels  amoDg  indiridoals,  and  of  sacb 
qoarrels  only  ;  and  also  to  the  eqoally  important 
point  that  the  words  employed  by  cor  Lord  were 
"  Let  him  be  to  thee  (the  party  against  whom  the 
offence  was  committed)  as  a  heathen  man  and  a 
poblican."  He  did  not  sar,  *'  Let  him  be  to  the 
Cbarcb. "  Professor  Hort  rightly  maintained  that 
by  ''the  Charch"  tbe  local  sjDagogoe  mast  be 
meant  {Chriitian  Eedetia,  p.  10).  The  Cbarcb 
or  tbe  Bynagogae  were  to  act  as  mediators,  and 
if  that  mediation  was  nnsaccessfal  in  bringlng 
aboat  jastice  the  offended  party  was  entitled  to 
treat  the  offender  as  he  woald  "a  heathen  and 
a  pablican."  The  case  contemplated  is  that 
wbicb,  in  reference  to  the  Christian  Chureh,  is 
enlarged  on  by  St  Paul  in  1  Cor.  ri.,  wbere  tbe 
apostle  arges  the  tboaght  that  believers  bereafter 
shall  jadge  angels,  and  tberefore  might  well  act 
as  arbitrators  between  brethren.  The  importance 
of  abstaining  from  quarrelling  among  brethren 
abont  the  affairs  of  tbis  life  is  that  arged  botb 
by  the  Master  and  the  Apostle. — C.  H.  H.  W. 
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persona  appointed  ^wi(h  the  conä«iii  of  the 

"whGle  Charch,"  &nd  complains  of  tbe  Corin- 

Uiiuis,  mo€  for  remoTing  their  clergj,  bnt  for 

haviDg    ezercised    Uieir   ditdplinary   power« 

on  flome  "men  of  ezoellent  behaviour.'*    Had 

**Pope'*  Clement  beld  other  than  democratic 

ideas  of  Cborob  govemment  be  wonld  baye 

excommnnicated  tbese  Coriotbiant  for  asnrp- 

ing  powers  wbicb  did  not  belong  U>  tbe  Cbardi, 

am  Blieb,  bot  were  pecoliar  to  tbe  clergj,  as 

such.    Bnt,  on  tbe  eontrarj,  be  bids  tbe  aotbont 

of  tbe  scbism  to  do  "wbatever  tbe  majoritj 

commands."    His  "Decretal"i8  in  tbe  form 

of  a  letter  wbicb  does  not  even  name  eitber 

tbe  Bishop  of  Bome  or  tbe  Bisbop  of  Corintb, 

bnt  is  addressed  directly  by  tbe  Cbarcb  at 

Rome  to  tbe  Cbnrob  at  Ck>rintb.    Poljcarp, 

the  disciple  of  8t  Jobn,  writing  to  tbe  Cburch 

at  Pbilippi,  ignores  tbeir  bisbop  and  mentions 

qnite  ai  a  customarj  incident,  that  Valens,  a 

Presbyter,  bad  been  depoeed  by  tbat  Cbarcb. 

This  was  in  ezact  accordance  witb  St  Panl's 

acconnt  of  tbe  method  of  ezercising  discipline 

(2    Cor.  iL  6,  10),  tbe  pnnisbments  and  tbe 

pardon  being  alike  inflicted  or  bestowed  by 

"tbe  many."    Tertallian  thos  deecribes  tbeir 

gatberings  for  Cbnrcb  discipline  :  *'  We  meet 

togetber  for  tbe  commemoration  of  the  Divine 

Beriptnres,  &c.     In  tbe  same  place,  also,  ex- 

hortations,  rebokes,  and  sacred  oensnres  [are 

administered].     For  witb  a  great  gravity  is 

the  work  of  jndging  carricd  on  amongst  ns, 

aa  among  men  wbo  feel  assared  tbat  tbey  are 

in  tbe  sigbt  of  God.  .  .  .  Certain  seniors  pre- 

side  over  as,  obtaining  tbat  bonoor  not  by 

pnrcbase,  bat  by  establisbed  character." 

It  must  be  remembered  tbat  tbe  clergy  were 
at  tbat  time  elected  by  and  from  tbe  people, 
and  therefore  represented  the  "laity  "  as  tmly 
as  members  of  Parliament  now  ''represent" 
tbeir  constitaents.  Thus  tbe  IHdacfU  (zv.  1) 
bids  the  Cburch  "  elect  for  yoarselves  bbhops 
and  deacons,"  and  Cyprian,  long  after,  de- 
clares  this  popalar  election  to  be  of  "  Divine 
right,"  a  "  Divine  tradition."  He  exhorts  the 
laity  to  "separate  themselves  from  a  sinful 
prelate  .  .  .  especially  since  they  tbemselves 
bave  the  power  eitber  of  choosing  worthy 
priests,  or  of  rejeeting  unworihy  ones.**  It  was 
not  tili  six  bandred  years  after  Christ  had 
elapsed  tbat  the  laity  lost  this  control,  the 
political  importance  then  g^ined  by  the  hier- 
archy  leading  the  emperors  to  asurp  the  eleoto- 
ral  rights  formerly  lodged  in  tbe  congregation 
(See  Smith*s  Dietionary  of  Chrittiim  Antiquitietf 
pp.  213,  599,  827,  and  1503).  Meantime  the 
System  of  arbitration  recommended  by  St.  Paul, 
not  for  Charch  matters  exclusively,  but  to  avoid 
Htigation  of  every  kind,  bad  natarally  become 
inadeqnate  to  deal  witb  the  complex  questions 
wbicb  sprang  np  in  a  Society  claiming  to  be 


"  Catholic,"  and  wbicb  bad  taken  root  among 
men  of  every  race  and  ander  varied  forms  and 
degrees  of  civilisation.    Ceätralisation  became 
therefore   inevitable,  and   tbe  fact  of   tbeir 
baving  been  popalarly  elected  natarally  made 
tbe  clergy  to  be  tbe  depositaries  of  *'  Cbarcb  *' 
power.    Ignatius  writes  to  tbe  Pbiladelpbians 
that  tbeir  bisbop  bad  **obtained  tbe  ministry 
wbicb  pertainetb  to  all  in  common  '* ;  and  to 
tbe  Ifagnesians,  '*  I  bebeld  yoar  wbole  malti- 
tade  in  the  person   of   yoar  bisbop."     Tbe 
forms  of  procedare  were  natnrally  modelled  on 
those  of  tbe  Imperial  Courts,  and  tbe  civil  law 
of  the  Empire  was  largely  imitated  or  adapted. 
Hence  tbe  canons  (üe.  rules)  devised  in  Cburch 
assemblies,  and  tbe  Institates  of  Jnstinian, 
botb  alike  claimed  obedience  in  the  name  of 
the  ehief  ruUr,    Soon,  therefore,  tbe  bisbops 
wbo  dispensed  tbe  revenues  of  the  Cburch,  and 
were  endowed  with  coeroive  powers  by  tbe 
State,  became  also  tbe  lawgivers.    The  mono- 
poly  of  leaming  by  tbe  clergy  after  tbe  irrup- 
tion  of  tbe  Ooths  lef  t  the  Western  Churches  at 
tbe  feet  of  tbe  priesthood,  and  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  tbe  feudalism  whicb  grew  up  in 
the  State  it  came  to  be  an  axiom  in  Cbarcb 
legislation  and  in  Cburch  Courts  that  the  autho- 
rity  of  canons  and  constitntions  was  derived 
from  the  preMent  of  the  Council.    The  clergy 
acquiesced  in  this  the  more  readily  as  it  gaye 
tbem  a  feudal  bead  to  fight  tbeir  dangeroos 
battles  witb  tbe  tyrants  great  and  small  wbose 
unbridled  excesses,  in  those  days  of  incessant 
private  war,   threatened   at   times  to   efface 
dvilisation  altogether.    Thus  the  autocracy  of 
tbe  prelates  g^w  by  natural  evolution  and 
culminated  in  tbe  Papacy ;  a  visible  "  kingdom  " 
needed  a  visible  Head,  and  the  suzerainty  of 
the  overlord  vras  quite  in  accordance  witb  tbe 
genius  of  the  institutions  of  the  West.    Hence 
the  Decretal  Epistles  of  tbe  **  Supreme  Pontiff  " 
came   to   possess   equal   authority  with    tbe 
canons  enacted  by  bishops  alone,  and  these 
jointly  formed  wbat  is  known  in  history  as  the 
**  Canon  Law."    Tbe  Norman  bishops  imported 
by  William  the  Conqueror  brought  with  tbem 
the  Roman  canon  law,  a  System  much  more 
completely  codified   than  the    local   church- 
rules  of  this  Island,  wbicb  latter  were  soon  al- 
most  entirely  supplanted.    Professor  Maitland 
bas  demonstrated  in  his   Canon  Law  of  the 
Chureh  of  England  how  absolntely  and  com- 
pletely  Roman  canon  law  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land.     A  Divine  right  was  claimed  botb  in 
Jurisdiction  and  in  legislation  for  tbe  clergy 
alone  to  govern  every  department  of  baman 
life  wbicb  could  be  termed  <'spiritual."    This 
Claim  was  acquiesced  in  for  centuries  by  the 
nation,  and  the  occasional  resistance  of  tbe 
Crown  and  Parliament  was  limited  to  inva- 
sions  of  temporal  rights,  such  as  patronage,  or 
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tithe,  or  tbe  marriage  laws  regulating  inberit- 
ance.  In  tbe  sizteentb  Century  tbe  oppreoiions 
of  tbe  Uitj  and  tbeir  ezasperation  against 
tbe  clergy  at  lengtb  fonnd  a  remedy  in  tbe 
determination  of  Henry  VIII.  to  break  tbe 
power  of  tbe  clergy  and  to  put  an  end  to  tbeir 
imperium  in  imperio,  By  tbe  celebrated  Act  of 
26  Hen.  VIII.  a  19  be  reduced  tbe  Convocations 
to  tbe  Position  of  being  powerless  to  legislate 
without  tbe  royal  consent,  and  tbeir  canon  law 
was  declared  by  Parliament  itself  to  be  **  over- 
mucb  onerous  to  tbe  King's  snbjects."  Tbe 
entire  code  was  declared  to  need  a  tborougb 
sifting  to  be  effected  by  Royal  Commissioners 
aoting  witb  <*tbe  autbority  of  Parliament," 
wbo  sbould  selcct  and  codify  afresb  sucb  of 
tbe  by-laws  as  migbt  be  approved,  but  sobject 
always  to  "tbe  King's  most  royal  assent 
under  bis  Great  Seal''  being  first  bad  and 
obtained.  No  sucb  sanction  has  erer  yet  been 
"bad."  Tbe  bisbops  in  tbe  House  of  Lords 
were  able  to  tack  on  a  proviso  at  tbe  end  of 
tbe  Statute  giving  temporary  validity  to  sucb 
of  tbe  existing  canons  as  were  not  in  conflict 
with  tbe  laws  and  customs  of  tbe  realm  or 
witb  tbe  royal  prerogative,  but  as  tbe  Kin^9 
judges  bad  to  determine  tbis  point,  and  as  tbe 
King  bad  bimself  abolisbed  tbe  teaching  of 
canon  law  in  botb  universities,  and  tbe 
King's  Vicar-general,  a  layman,  presided  in 
tbe  muzzled  Convocation,  it  followed  even  on 
tbe  principle  of  tbe  canon  law  itself  tbat,  as 
Oardinal  Pole  expressed  it^  "on  withdrawal  of 
tbe  obedience,  tbe  autbority  of  tbe  ecclesi- 
astical  laws  was  simultaneously  abrogated." 
Füller  says,  "When  tbe  Pope*t  power  was 
banisbed  out  of  Bngland,  bis  canon  law,  witb 
tbe  numerous  books  and  brancbes  tbereof,  lo^t 
its  autbority  in  tbe  King's  dominions."  It 
could  not  be  otherwise,  seeing  tbat  tbe  autbority 
botb  of  tbe  laws  and  of  tbe  courts  was  beld  to 
emanate  from  tbe  presidents  of  tbe  Ck)nncil, 
or  tbe  presiding  ecclesiastic.  Thenceforward, 
tbe  legal  autbority  of  all  ancient  cbnrcb- 
rules  rests  toldy  on  tbe  ground  of  tbeir 
forming  part  of  tbe  common  law  of  England. 
Continuout  usage  and  reception  in  tbe  King's 
courts  is  ihe  test  of  legality.  Bince  tbe  Refor- 
mation tbere  bave  been  added  to  tbese  scanty 
Burrivals  of  tbe  fittest,  tbe  canons  of  1604 
several  of  wbicb  bave  been  amended  dnring 
tbe  present  reign.  Tbese  canons  are  by-laws 
binding  only  on  tbe  clergy,  and  even  on  tbe 
clergy  only  so  far  as  tbey  are  not  eitber  obsolete 
from  disuse,  or  contrariant  to  any  Statute  or 
legal  custom.  [J.  T.  T.] 

CANON  LAW.— II.  Canon  law  in  a  general 
sense  may  be  said  to  be  tbe  body  of  rules  by 
wbicb  a  cburcb  is  govemed,  but  tbe  term  is 
usnally  restricted  to  tbe  canon  law  of  tbe 
Cburcb  of  Rome ;  tbe  body  of  law  contained  in 


tbe  Cbrpi»  Juri9  Oanoniei.  Tbat  compilatioo 
begins  witb  wbat  is  known  as  tbe  Dteretutm 
Magutri  QnUiani,  Tbe  Decretum  waa  merely 
tbe  private  wbrk  of  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  Bologna,  wbo  is  known  as  '*  tbe  falber  of  canon 
law."  It  was  publisbed  about  tbe  year  1150  in 
tbree  books,  to  wbicb  Gratian  bimself  gave  tbe 
title  of  Conoordia  diicordafUium  eanonum,  It  was 
a  very  successf  ul  attempt  to  codify  tbe  scattered 
and  conflicting  canons  of  tbe  Roman  Patriarcb- 
ate  on  tbe  lines  of  tbe  civil  law,  and  very 
soon  superseded  all  previous  works.  Tbe  first 
book  is  entitled  De  Jure  Natura  et  C<mitilutiimu^ 
and  treats  of  tbe  sources  of  canon  law  and  of 
ecdesiastical  persons  and  ofiScers.  It  is  divided 
into  one  bundred  and  one  sections  called 
diHinetUme»^  wbicb  in  tum  are  subdivided 
into  eanones,  Tbe  second  book  consists  of 
tbirty-siz  caioce,  ».e.  cases  for  Solution.  Tbese 
oases  are  subdivided  into  qucutioneii  i.e,  tbe 
points  solved  in  eacb  case  togetber  witb  tbe 
autborities  bearing  on  eacb  question.  Tbe  tbird 
book  is  entitled,  De  Conieerationef  and  gives  in 
five  diitinetionei  tbe  law  on  cburcb  ritual  and  tbe 
sacraments.  Tbe  original  notes  of  Gratian 
{dicta  OitUiani)  are  of  great  weigbt,  as  also  are 
tbe  passages  beaded  "  Palea  "  and  supposed  to 
be  tbe  notes  of  bis  pupil  Paucapalea.  Gratian's 
book  contained  tbe  canons  of  tbe  Second  Council 
of  Lateran,  1139,  and  decretals  of  Innocent  II., 
wbicb  seem  to  bave  been  written  between  1130 
and  1148  (Ricbter,  p.  x.).  Tbe  next  bundred 
years  were  very  fruitf ul  in  legislation,  so  tbat  at 
tbe  end  of  tbat  time  tbe  Decretum  bad  beoome 
antiquated.  During  tbis  period  Innocent  III. 
alone  (Dr.  Hunter  says)  publisbed  4000  laws, 
wbicb  went  by  tbe  name  of  decretaUs  extriwa- 
gantei,  i.e.  extt'a  {decretum  Gratiani)  vagantes,  and 
some  of  wbicb  are  incorporated  in  tbe  Compüa- 
tionei  Ä  fUiquce.  Tbe  compüatio prima  bas  f ormed 
a  pattem  for  all  subsequent  compilations,  tbe 
matter  being  divided  into  five  books,  tbe 
subject  of  eacb  being  sufficiently  indicated  in 
tbe  foUowing  bexameter: — 

Judex,  Judicium,  CleruBf  Connubia  (or  Sport- 
iolia),  Crimen, 

Neithcr  tbe  Decretum  nor  tbe  CompUcUioneM 
(except  teriia  and  quinta)  ever  received  solemn 
Papal  sanction.  Tbat  is  to  say,  tbey  did  not 
form  part  of  tbe  Papal  Statute  law  in  tbe 
same  way  as  tbe  coUections  promulg^ted  by 
tbe  Popes  tbemselves. 

Tbe  second  part  of  tbe  Corpus  Juri*  Canonici 
comprises  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX,,  wbicb 
took  four  years  to  complete,  and  were  offi- 
cially  promulgated  by  tbe  Pope  in  1234. 
Tbey  are  known  as  tbe  Libri  extra  (Decretum) 
and  comprise  decided  cases  in  ßve  books.  The 
Decretals  of  Bonifdce  VIIL,  promulgated  by 
tbe  Pope  in  1298  as  a  sort  of  Supplement 
to  Gregory 's  five  books — and  bence  calied 
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lAbtr  Sextui.    The  DeeretaU  of  ClemerU  W,  pro- 

molgated  bj  him  in  1313,  but  withdrawD  and 

promolgated  again  in  1317  bj  John  XXII. 

Thej  are  known  as  the  CUmentince,     As  to 

theite  Papal  Decretals,  Professor  Maitland  re- 

oarks:    "Kach  of  them  was  a  Statute  book 

deriving  its  force  from  tbe  Pope  who  pob- 

lished  it,  and  who  being  Pope  was  competent 

to  ordain  binding  Statutes  for  the  Catholic 

Cbnrch  and  every  part  thereof." 

The  Carput  Jurii  Canonici  closes  with  the 
£xtravaffantei  of  John  XXII.,  and  with  serentj- 
three  decretals  of  Popes  from  Boniface  VIII. 
to  Sixtns  y.  (1298-1484),  known  as  extrava- 
gantes eommunet, 

The  method  of  citing  tbe  canon  law  is  verv 
oomplicated  and  varies  for  the  different  parts. 
Itis  ezplained  at  some  length  in  the  Eneychpcedia 
MetropUtlana,  article  **  Law/' and  the  Eneydo- 
jpctdia  Britannieaj  article  ''Canon  Law,'*  e,g. 
cap.  9  X.  iv.  13,  or  cap.  9.  X.,  de  eo  qui  eognovit 
{iv,  13)  means  the  Fonrth  Book  of  Gregorj's 
JkeretaU,  title  18,  chapter  9. 

The  Roman  canon  law  (as  indeed  most 
things  relating  to  the  Roman  Chnrch)  will  be 
Seen  to  be  modelled  on  imperial  lines,  and  in 
Imitation  of  the  civil  law.  Thiis  the  Deeretum 
oorresponds  to  the  Pandrets ;  the  DeeretaU  of 
Gregory  to  the  Code  ;  the  Lxber  Sextus,  demen- 
(Miet,  and  Sxtravagante$  to  the  Novdt, 

The  Roman  canon  law  forms  the  jui  commune 
or  common  law  (a  term  which  among  canonists 
includes  Statute  law)  of  the  wbole  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  law  common  to  and 
binding  on  the  whole  of  Popedom.  Before  the 
Reformation,  it  was  just  as  binding  in  England 
as  in  anj  other  country ;  in  fact,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  the  Papal  law  was  more  strictly 
observed  in  England  than  elsewbere,  and  onr 
country  was  called  "  the  Pope's  garden.'*  It  is 
true  that  in  all  countries  limits  have  been 
placed  by  the  civil  power  at  different  times  and 
in  different  places  to  theecclesiastical  authority 
Tbe  canon  law  has  always  been«  in  Blackstone's 
words,  "a  law  under  a  weightier  law."  But 
in  pre-Reformation  times,  no  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  no  archbishop  or  bishop  could  repeal 
or  Vary  the  Papal  decrees.  As  Lyndwood  says, 
'*  tollere  vd  alterare  non  potett  epiecopui  nee  aliquis 
papa  inferior,"  The  theory  put  forward  by 
some  Anglican  writers  that  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion Church  in  England  was  autonomous  is  un- 
founded.  Much  of  the  canon  law  set  forth  in 
archiepiscopal  constitutions  is  merely  a  repeti- 
tion  of  the  Papal  canons,  and  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  bettcr  known  in 
remote  localities ;  part  is  tdtra  viree,  and  the 
rest  consisted  of  local  regulations,  which  are 
only  valid  In  so  far  as  they  do  not  contravene 
tbe  jut  commune.  In  England  the  legatine 
and  provincial  constitutions  do  not  even  touch 


npon  ''half  the  recognised  topics  of  ecclesia:;- 
tical  juriffprudence."  The  legatine  constitutions 
are  those  of  Otho  and  Othobon,  in  the  thirteenth 
Century.  Together  with  the  provincial  consti- 
tutions (principally  of  Canterbury)  they  will  be 
found  collected  in  Lyndwood,  Johnson's  Eng- 
lith  Canons,  and  Wilkins. 

At  the  Reformation  it  was  enacted  that  the 
Pope  of  Rome  should  have  no  Jurisdiction  in 
the  realm  of  England.  The  teaching  of,  and 
the  granting  of  degrees  in,  canon  law  were 
abolished  by  royal  edicts  in  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  canon  law 
would  therefore  have  dropped  altogether  had 
it  not  been  to  a  limited  and  provisional  eztent 
kept  on  foot  by  Statute,  so  far  as  it  was  not 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  king's 
prerogative,  and  until  a  review  should  be 
had  (26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19).  Cranmer  and 
other  leamed  divines  drew  up  acode  called  the 
**  Reformatio  Legum"  but  this  never  became 
law,  although  it  serves  to  show  how  much  of 
the  canon  law  was  at  that  time  deemed  to  be 
obsolete  or  repugnant.  In  fact  no  systematic 
statutory  review  of  the  canon  law  has  ever 
been  published  with  the  required  sanction 
under  the  Great  Seal.  Various  Statutes  deal 
more  or  less  with  its  subject  matter  piecemeal ; 
and  the  XXXIX.  Articles  and  the  Prayer  Book 
rubrics,  and  also  indirectly  and  to  a  limited 
eztent  the  Homilies,  are  of  statutory  force.  It 
may,  however,  be  said  that  the  Roman  canon 
law  is  now  superseded  and  of  no  authority  in 
England.  Thns  Sir  J.  P.  Deane,  the  Vicar- 
General  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1892,  speak* 
ing  of  the  govemment  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  said  :  "Will  anybody  put 
bis  finger  on  one  Single  title  of  the  canon  law 
from  the  first  title  in  the  Decretum  to  the  very 
last  title  in  the  Extravagantes  which  is  not  at 
once  met  by  the  Statute  law  of  this  country  ? 
Take  simony.  There  are  in  the  canon  law  several 
articles  on  simony,  but  no  lawyer  would  refer  to 
the  canon  law.  He  would  refer  to  the  Acts  of 
Elizabeth,  Anne,  and  Victoria.  Again,  if  there 
is  one  thing  which  is  called  spiritual  as  distinct 
from  the  ecclesiastical,  it  is  pluralities,  the 
residence  of  the  clergy,  and  matters  of  that 
kind.  But  no  lawyer  would  refer  to  these 
titles  in  the  canon  law.  He  would  go  at  once 
to  the  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  106,  i.e.  to  the  Statute 
law.  That  is  where  we  look  for  our  govern- 
ment ;  that  is  where  we  laymen  look  for  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England"  (see 
Church  hiteüigenar,  1892,  p.  169). 

See  also  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  by  Richter  and 
Friedberg :  Leipsic,  1879-81 ;  F.  W.  Maitland, 
Roman  Canon  Law  in  the  Church  of  England  ; 
J.  T.  Tomlinson,  Lay  Jndges ;  W.  F.  Hunter  in 
Eney,  Brit ;  Whitehead,  Church  Law. 

For  post-Reformation  regulations,  v/hich  are 
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Don-statutorj,  see  Englisu  Camomb,  Injumc- 
TIONS,  Advkbtisbmbnts.  [B.  W.] 

CANON  OF  THE  MASS.— That  part  of  the 
Mass  iu  tbe  RomiHh  Church  which  eztend:^ 
from  the  Sanetui  to  the  Patemotter,  It  is  so 
called  as  being  the  rnle  which  embodies  the 
unchanging  form  to  be  used  in  their  Eucharist. 
See  Mass. 
CANON   OF   OLD    AND  NEW  TESTA 

MENT.— See  Bible. 
CANONICAL  HOUBS.— Nocturns  or  vigils 
maj  be  traced  back  to  the  dajs  of  heathen 
persecQtioD,  when  the  early  Christians  met  at 
night  for  worship,  to  elude  Observation.  The 
cnstom  was  afterwards  perpetuated,  especially 
by  the  monks. 

Lauds  were  early  moming  prayers.  The 
Äpottolieal  ÖonstütUumt  allude  to  them  in  the 
fourth  Century. 

Prime  was  an  office  used  in  the  flrst  hour  of 
the  day,  6  A.M.  It  cannot  be  traced  further 
back  than  St.  Jerome's  sojonm  at  Bethlehem, 
A.D.  400. 

Tierce,  sezt,  and  nones  were  prayers  used  at 
nine,  twelve,  and  three  o'clock  respectively. 
The  monasteries  of  Mesopotamia  and  Palestinc 
first  introduced  prayers  at  these  honrs. 

Vespers,  or  public  evening  Service,  existed 
in  the  Eastem  Church  in  the  fourth  Cen- 
tury. 

Compline,  or  the  last  Service  of  the  day,  was 
first  introduced  by  St.  Benedict  early  in  the 
fifth  Century  {ljSLtin—eomplere=to  finish). 

These  hours  were  called  canonical  because 
the  Services  attached  to  them  foUowed  a  canon 
or  prescribed  rule.  See  Blakeney  on  the 
Prayer  Book,  larger  edition,  pp.  241-242.  Noc- 
turns and  lauds  were  afterwards  combined, 
so  that  the  canonical  hours  were  reduced  to 
seven.  [C.  J.  C] 

CANONICAL  OBEDIENCE  is  the  obedi- 
ence  due  by  the  clergy  to  their  superior  officers, 
though  in  some  cases  the  oath  taken  by  certain 
lay  officials  to  obey  a  bishop  or  a  dean  aun 
chapter  is  termed  an  oath  of  canonical  obedi- 
ence. 

The  oath,  which  has  to  be  taken  by  every 
curateandincumbent,  is  as  follows  "I,  A.  B.,  do 
swear  that  I  will  pay  true  canonical  obedience 

to  the  Lord  Bishop  of   ,   and   bis  suc- 

cessors,  in  all  thing^  lawful  and  honest.  So 
help  me  God."  It  has  been  held  by  the  Privy 
Council  that  this  oath  '*  does  not  mean  that 
the  clcrgyman  will  obey  all  the  commands  of 
the  bishop  a^inst  which  there  is  no  law,  but 
that  he  will  obey  all  such  commands  as  the 
bishop  by  law  is  authorised  to  impose."  Every 
clergyman,  also,  at  his  Ordination  promises  that 
he  will  reverently  obey  his  ordinary,  and  other 
Chief  ministers  of  the  Clinrch,  and  them  to 
whom  the  Charge  and  govemment  over  him  is 


committed,  foUowing  witb  a  glad  niad  and 
will  their  godly  admonitions. 

The  oath  of  canonical  obedienoa  to  be  taktn 
by  every  bishop  is  as  followt :  ^  In  Um  Bame 
of  God.  Amen.  I,  A.  B.,  cboaen  Uahop  of  the 
ohnrch  and  see  of  N.,  do  pröfeia  and  promiie 
all  due  reverence  and  obedienoe  to  tbe  aioh- 
bishop  and  to  the  metropolitical  obnrcb  of  N. 
and  to  his  successors.  So  help  me  Ood,  throngh 
Jesus  Christ."  (See  Whitehead's  C^k/nrek  htm, 
Art.  "  Oath.")  [B.  W.] 

CANONISATION.— An  enroUing  in  tbe  liit 
or  canon  of  sainta.  This  is  a  prooeedingon 
the  part  of  the  Romiah  Church  wherebj,  ibxongh 
the  decree  of  the  Pope,  a  person  departed  this 
life  is  credited  with  the  honoura  dae  to  thoae 
who  are  reigniug  with  Ood  in  heaTeii ;  he  is 
inscribed  in  the  catalogue  of  tbe  aainta  and 
invoked  in  public  prayers ;  churohes  are  dedi- 
cated  to  God  in  memory  of  him,  and  feaata 
kept,  and  public  honours  paid  to  bia  leUcs. 
See  INFALLIBILITT  and  Bsatifioatiov. 

CANOPY.— See  Baldacchino. 

CAFA  OB  C AFP A— See  Copb. 

CARDINAL.— See  Roman  Chuboh. 

CARNTVAL.— The  word  is  varioaalj  deiiTed, 
meaning  either  solaoe  of  the  flesh,  a  remoral 
of  flesh,  or  farewell  to  flesh.  The  name  is 
given  to  a  season  of  feasting  and  mirtb  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  daring  tbe  tbiee 
days  immediately  preceding  Lent;  alao  to  a 
similar  pause  in  the  middle  of  Lent. 

CASSOCEL— A  long  coat,  buttoning  over  tbe 
breast,  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  confined  at 
the  waist  by  a  broad  sash  or  cincture :  the 
collar  fastens  round  the  throat.  It  is  naoally 
black  in  colour  and  is  the  ordinary  dresa  of 
Romish  priests,  and  is  said  to  signify  Separa- 
tion from  the  world.  It  is  of  lato  freqnently 
worn  by  olergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  male  members  of  a  choir  under  their 
snrpUces.  (See  Whitehead,  Clmrch  Law,  p.  90.) 
The  cassock  was  an  ancient  Church  of  England 
dress.  Ritualists  attributo  a  great  deal  of 
mystical  meaning  to  the  cassock.  Thus,  it 
**  entirely  hides  the  ordinary  dress,*'  and  so  '*  is 
emblematical  of  the  spirit  of  recoUection  and 
devotion  which  becomes  those  who  serve 
in  the  sanotuary."  Black,  blue,  scarlet, 
and  purple  cassocks  are  sometimes  used, 
especially  by  choir-boys.  "Where  there  are 
two  sets,  scarlet  cassocks  are  generally  used 
for  ordinary  Sundays  and  feasts,  blue,  black 
or  purple  for  week  days,  Advent,  Lent,  fto. 
According  to  an  eminent  Ritualist,  the  chor- 
ister's  cassocks  should  be  ordinarily  black ; 
scarlet  in  churches  which  are  rcyal  foundation ; 
purple  in  Epiaeopal  foundations ;  and  perhaps 
blue  in  churches  dedicated  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin."  See  Ritual  Reaton  Why, 
pp.  34,  35.  [M.  E.  W.  J.] 
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OASUIST&Y.— See  Jbsuitb,    Moral  Theo- 

LOQT. 

OATAOOKBa— See  Sbpulohbss. 

GATSOHISM.— Literally,  instruotioo  bj  word 

of  mouth;  a  smnmary  of  Christian  doctrine 

Wally  in  the  form  of  qaestion  and  answer. 

The  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  is 

described  in  the  Prayer  Book  as  **  an  instnic* 

tion  to  be  learned  of  every  person  before  he  be 

broQght  to  be  confirmed  by  the  bishop.*'    The 

Insertion  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  snch  a  form  of 

iostraction  belongs  to  the  Reformation.    It 

was  included  in  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  1549, 

as  f &r  as  to  the  end  of  the  ezplanation  of  the 

Lord's  Prayer,  the  remainder  being  added  in 

160i,and  generally  attribuied  to  Bishop  Overall, 

being  abridged  from  Nowell's  LiUU  OaUehitm, 

Several  slight  verbal  emendations  were  made 

by  Convocation  in  1G61-2.     See  the  Photo- 

zincograph    of    James    Parker's    HisL    Revii, 

PP<  265-66.      The  rubric  at  the  end  of  the 

Catechism  as  to  instraction  in  the  Catechism 

Qpon    Sundays    and    Holy    Dajs    after  the 

S(cond  Leuon  at  Evening  Prayer  is  now  often 

disregarded  on  account  of  its  inconvenience ; 

bot  the  canon  which  directs  that  this  instruc- 

tioo  sball  take  place   brfore  evening  prayer, 

is  complied  with  as  to  the  **yoath,"  thongh 

not  as  to  ''ignorant  persons,"  by  means  of 

tbe  Sunday  Schools,  as  well  as  by  Children's 

Services,  Bible  Classes,  ftc. 

CATEGHUKENS.— Persons  nnder  instructiou 

for  baptism.    The  course  and  manner  of  in- 

struction    varied   at    different   ages    of    the 

Church,  and  the  catechumens  were  sometimes 

divided  into  varioos  classes  distinguished  by 

different  names. 

DATHABINUS.— See  Abticles,  p.  44. 

DATHEDRA  AND  OATHEDKAL.— Liter- 

ally,  a  seat ;  the  seat  of  a  bishop.    The  Catbe- 

dral  is  the  parish  church  of  the  diocese,  because 

a  diocese  was  originally  the  same  as  a  parish 

is  now.    Cathedrals  are  controlled  by  the  dean 

and  chapter,  and  to  some  eztent  are  not  within 

the  j  urisdictiou  of  the  bishop's  coart.   A  Cathe - 

dral  is  the  most  natural  and  appropriate  place 

for  a  more  ornate  and  elaborate  service,  which 

in  a  village  church  would  be  most  unnatural  and 

inappropriate.    See  Whitehead,  Church  Law, 

OATHOÜG.  —  Universal,     common     to     all. 

(1)  The  Cathülic  Church,    The  Jewish  Church 

was  confioed  to  a  Single  nation  ;  the  Christian 

Church    was   made   up    of    believers    in    all 

nations.      Therefore    it    was    Catholic.      See 

BiDDiNO  Pbayeb.      *'Go   ye  and  teach  all 

nations  **  (Matt,  zzviii.  19).     ''Go  ye  into  all 

the  World  and   preach  the  Gospel  to  every 

creature"   (Mark  zvi.  15)  was  the  Apostolic 

commission,  and  accordingly  the  Apostles  and 

preachers  of  the  Gospel  formed  local  churches 

in  eveiy  city  that  they  visited  without  respect 


to  persons  or  race.  These  local  churches 
coalesced,  each  keeping  its  individuality  and 
relative  independence,  into  a  church  covering 
a  wider  area  which  was  called  provincial,  and 
again  the  provincial  churches  into  larger  wholes 
which  became  national  churches.  The  different 
national  churches  were  supposed  extemally  to 
constitute  the  Catholic  Church,  and  for  that 
reason  each  provincial  church  and  each  local 
church  was  also  stjled  Catholic,  and  every  one 
belonging  to  the  provincial  or  local  church 
was  a  Catholic  Christian.  Christendom  there- 
fore and  the  Catholic  Church  are  oommensu- 
rate.  "Wherever  Christ  is,"  says  Ignatius, 
**  there  is  the  Catholic  Church"  {Ep,  ad  Smym, 
c.  viii.). 

(2).  The  Catholie  Faüh,  This  was  the 
common  faith  held  by  those  churches  which 
were  considered  to  form  the  Catholic  Church. 
Thus  when  King  Reccared  and  bis  court  aban- 
doned  the  Arian  beliefs  of  Spain  they  were 
Said  to  have  adopted  the  Catholic  faith— that 
is,  the  common  faith  of  Christendom,  in  place 
of  the  faith  peculiar  to  this  or  that  nation,  as 
the  Goths.  The  nature  of  the  common  faith 
is  not  specifically  marked  by  the  word  Catholic 
but  by  the|  word  Orthodox ;  as,  however,  the 
faith  common  to  all  the  churches  was  the 
true  faith,  the  two  words  Catholic  and  Ortho- 
dox came  incorrectly  to  be  used  interchange- 
ably.  The  Catholic  or  common  faith,  found 
expression  in  the  Creeds  —  the  Apostles*  or 
baptismal  Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed  issued  to 
exhibit  the  Catholic  or  common  faith  of  Chris- 
tendom in  contrast  to  the  pecnliarities  of 
Arianism,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed  which 
declares  the  Catholic  faith  to  consist  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Incama- 
tion,  the  Atonement,  and  the  final  Judgment. 

The  Boman  use  of  tbe  word  Catholic  is  the 
exact  opposite  to  that  of  the  early  Church. 
There  the  orthodoxy  and  catholicity  of  any 
particular  church  was  tested  by  its  confor- 
mity  with  the  teaching  of  idl  the  other 
churches  of  Christendom  as  exhibited  at  all 
times.  On  the  Roman  theory  the  orthodoxy 
and  catholicity  of  the  rest  of  Cbristendom  is 
tested  by  its  conformity  with  the  teaching 
of  one  Church  (which  has  forced  its  tradi- 
tions  npon  certain  other  churches)  at  one 
(that  is,  the  present)  moment.  In  other  words, 
the  Boman  Church  has  adopted  the  position 
of  sectarianism  and  Isolation  and  calls  it 
catholicity. 

Kitualists  ordinarily  give  the  title  of  Catholic 
to  any  mediasval  tenet  or  practice  which  they 
desire  to  introduce.  Sometimes  they  dispense 
with  even  the  authority  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
as,  for  instance,  when  they  pronounce  Catholic 
the  theory  (formulated  by  Paschasius  [see 
Bbbengabius],  but  never  universaUy  or  com- 
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monly  adopted)  of  an  angel  carrjiDg  the 
Bucbaristio  Bread  and  Wine  to  beaven  every 
time  that  a  priest  celebrates  the  Holj  Com- 
munion,  whereupon  the  Holj  Gliost  conse- 
crates  it  and  Christ  presents  it  to  His  Father ; 
or  when  thej  Interpret  **do  this^as  "sacrifice 
this"  {The  CathUie  Bdigion,  ^  247 ;  The 
Congregation  in  the  Church,  p.  49),  for  which 
interpretation  only  one  of  the  Fathers  can  be 
claimed,  and  that  falselj.  Generally,  however, 
hej  reqaire  thesanction  either  of  the  present 
Roman  ose,  or  of  a  Schoolman,  or  of  the  earlier 
Cburch,  as  when  tbej  saj,  "We  speak  of  a 
person  as  being  Catholic  wbo  agrees  with  the 
creeds,  doctrines,  dog^as,  canons,  traditions, 
and  practices  of  ihe  one  undivided  Church'' 
{ibid.,  p.  175),  but  in  the  last  case  the  usual 
metbod  is  to  attribute  to  the  "  traditions  "  of 
the  undivided  Church  whatever  thej  desire 
individually  to  hold  or  practise,  and  then  to 
pronounce  that  thing  Catholic  becaose  agree* 
able  to  what  thej  have  agreed  to  term  the  teach- 
ing  and  practice  of  the  undivided  Church. 

In  sum,  a  Catholic  is  a  man  who  belongs  to 
the  universal  Church ;  the  Catholic  Church  is 
the  Church  universal;  the  Catholic  faith  is 
thü  faith  of  the  Church  universal ;  a  Catholic 
doctrine  is  a  doctrine  considered  to  have  been 
at  all  times  held  bj  the  Church  universal — 
such  as  the  Trinity,  the  Incamation,  the 
Atonement;  a  Catholic  practice  is  a  practice 
maintained  by  the  Church  universal — such  as 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  the  adminis- 
tration  of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
No  doctrines  or  practices  should  be  called 
Catholic  ezcept  those  which  have  been  of 
universal  Obligation  at  all  times  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  No  man  should  be  allowed  the 
uame  of  Catholic  who  Claims  that  title  for 
the  inadequate  reason  that  he  belongs  to  one 
rather  tban  to  another  section  of  the  Church 
universaL  The  Church  of  England  is  Catholic 
as  forming  part  of  the  universal  Church  and 
holding  the  Catholic  faith  as  embodied  in 
the  Creeds.  It  is  Protestant  because  it  holds 
that  faith  in  its  purity,  rejecting  the  corrup- 
tions  with  which  the  Roman  Church  has  over- 
laid  it  In  the  present  circumstances  of 
Western  Christendom  none  can  hold  the 
Catholic  faith  aright  who  are  not  also,  and 
for  that  reason,  Protestants.  [F.  M.] 

OBLBBRANT. — A  name  sometimes  given  to 
Ihe  officiating  minister  at  the  Lord*s  Supper. 

It  is  proper  to  speak  of  **the  celebration 
•t  the  Holy  Communion,"  as  the  rubrio  does 
vkioh  precedes  the  first  Exhortation  in  the 
Cif  mnninn  Service,  for  we  speak  of  celebrat- 
^  m  victory  or  celebrating  a  feast ;  but  the 
minister  is  no  more  Celebrant  of 
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celebration  of  an  annlTernuy  or  mt  m 
which  is  being  celebrated  is  neTer  called  ik^\ 
Celebrant,   but  he  is  sometimes   called  tk» 
President  or  principal  minister,  and  tbis  is  tht  j 
title  given  to  the  officiator  at  the  Lord's  Bappm 
by  Justin  Martyr  in  the  first  reoorded  desof^i 
tion  of  its  celebration  {ÄpoL  i.  67), 

The  reason  why  it  is  important  that  a 
should  not  be  given  to  the  officiator  wUok 
distinguishes  him,  as  the  Celebrant,  from  thi 
rest  is  this :    In  Roman  Catholic  theologj  • 
Sharp  line  of  distinction  is  drawn  betweea  thi 
Sacrifice  (which  is  held  to  be  m  propitiatoiy 
and  ezpiatory  sacrifice — ^not  only  a  sacrifioeof 
thanksgiving)  and  the  Sacrament    The  Sacn^ 
ment  is  a  rite  common  to  priest  and  congiegi^ 
tion  alike ;  the  Sacrifice  is  suppoeed  to  bi 
performed  by  the  priest  alone.     His  wordi 
change  the  bread  and  wine  (each  of  thsa) 
into  Christ.    By  the  words  of  the  priest  ClM 
is  supposed  to  be  offered  up  as  a  saciifioe  to 
God  the  Father.      The  priest's  consnmpta 
of  the  bread  and  wine  causes  the  mystical 
death  of  Christ,  the  death  of  the  victim  belog 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  sacrificSi 
**And  the  priest's  eating,"  says  Dean  Field, 
'*i8  not  for  refection,  but  for  consumptioo, 
that  he    may  destroy  Christ   in  that  being 
wherein  He  is  present,  as  the  fire  on  the  altar 
was  wont  to  consume  and  destroy  the  bodies 
of  those  beasts  that  were  put  into  it "  {Of 
the  Church,   Append.,   Book  iii.).     When  the 
priest  has  consumed  what  was  bread  and  wine 
but   has   now   become   Christ,   the   Sacrifice 
is  finished.      With  it   the  congregation  has 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  **assist,''  like  non-com- 
municatiug  attendants.    Then  begins  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  Sacrament,  the  celebration 
of  the  Sacrifice  having  been  accomplished.    AU 
this  is  allen  from  the  teaching  of  the  reformed 
Church :  the  celebrant  no  more  offers  a  sacri- 
fice than  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  all  of 
whom  offer  the  sacrifices  of  their  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  of  themselves  and  of  their  sub- 
stance,  as  well    as    commemorating,  by   the 
whole  ceremony,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross. 
The  humblest  communicant  is  a  sacrificer  as 
much  as  the  priest  who  officiates. 

Here,  then,  we  see  why  the  title  Celebrant 
is  so  constantly  used  by  Ritualist  manuals. 
It  is  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  officiating 
priest  celebrates  and  accomplishes  a  Sacrifice 
by  himself,  and  after  that  administers  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  to  the  congregation 
in  the  Sacrament — ^a  conclusion  which  leg^ti- 
mately  foUows  from  the  doctrines  of  Transub- 
stantiation  and  the  Mass,  repudiated  by  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
although  the  Prayer  Book  twice  uses  the  ex- 
pression  "to  celebrate,"  it  does  not  term  the 
officiating  minister  **  the  celebrant." 
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Tbere  is  another  reason  whj  the  word  cele- 
brmtion,    standiog   alone,    is    aooeptable^  to 
Bitnmliats.      This    is,    tbat   it    may    answer 
to  the  word  Mass  in  such  phrases  as  High 
Celebration  and  Low  Celebration.      We  are 
told  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  celebrations : 
Low  Celebration,  Choral  Celebration,  and  High 
or  Solemn  Celebration.    At  a  Low  Celebration, 
which  takes  place  on  Banday  momings,  "the 
eelebrmnt  is  nnassisted  except  bj  a  server," 
md  he  celebrates  ''in  a  side  chapel  wheu 
there  is  one,  or  at  the  side  altar."    (Here  we 
lee  why  facolties  are  asked  f or  second  "altars." ) 
Choral  Celebrations  are  held  at  middaj  on 
Sondajs,  and  *'mach  of  the  office  is  sung  bj 
the  choir.''    In  High  Celebrations  "there  is 
alwajs  a  gospeller  and  epistoller  in  addition 
to  the  celebrant,"  "more  elaborate  music," 
"iocense,"     <*more    imposing    ceremonial," 
"more  altar  iights   tbaa   nsual,"  *'banners 
carried  in  processions."    *'A  Choral  Celebra* 
tioDy  however  dignified   and   imposing  with 
lighU,  incense,  &c.,  bat  with  onlj  acoljtes 
asfistiog,  is  not  properly  a  High  Celebration. 
Mit»a  MolennU  and  La  me»9t  §oUnneUe  means 
neither  more  nor  less  thaa  a  celebration  with 
deacon  and  sob-deacon  assisting"  {Congrega- 
tian  in  Churehf  p.  112).    It  is  piain  that  Cele- 
bration is  here  osed  for  Mass,  becanse  the 
Bnglish  mind  is  not  yet  prepared  for  the  word 
Mass,  which,  however,  "will  probably  re-assert 
itself  when  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistie 
Sacrifice  is  more  perfectly  nnderstood  among 
OS  "  {Oatholie  Rdigion,  p.  263). 

Tbe  Charch  of  England  knows  nothing  of 
serrers,  acolytes,  High,  Low,  Choral,  or 
Solemn  Celebrations.  She  has  one  Eucharis- 
tical  Office,  and  to  that  she  gives  tbe  name  of 
"the  Order  of  tht  Adminittration  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  or  Holy  Commnnion.'*  See  Tomlin- 
son's  Präger  Book,  ftc,  pp.  89,  120.  [F.  M.] 
OSLIBACY,  OLEBICAL.— The  Single  or  an- 
mairied  State  of  the  clergy.  In  the  Bomish 
Charch  this  is  compolsory ;  amongst  the  Ritu- 
alists  it  is  rapidly  spreading.  The  idea  of  the 
saperiority  of  the  anmarried  to  the  married 
State  is  derived  from  a  falsely  limited  applica- 
tion  of  the  passage  (1  Cor.  vii.  25-40).  For 
in  this  passage  St.  Paal  is  not  addressing  the 
clergy  only  bat  the  Corinthian  Christians 
generally,  and  he  gives  bis  advice,  as  he  is 
careful  to  say,  on  accoant  of  the  "  present  dis- 
tress" (ver.  26),  the  peoaliar  circamstances  of 
the  time  at  Corinth.  He  also  specially  de- 
clares  that  he  does  not  give  this  connsel 
"  that  I  may  cast  a  snare  upon  you''  (ver.  36). 
Other  passages  of  Scriptare  make  it  dear 
that  marriage  is  permitted  to  the  clergy.  The 
Apostle  Peter  was  called  when  he  was  a 
married  man  by  Christ.  St.  Paul  must  have 
been  a  married  man,  since  it  seems  evident 


that  he  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrin  (see  Acts  xxvL  10,  RV.).  He  asserts 
bis  right  (i.e.  as  a  widower)  to  be  married 
like  St.  Peter  and  other  Apostles  (1  Cor.  ix.  6). 
In  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  St.  Paul  refers  to 
marriage  as  reqnired,  or  at  least  permittedi 
in  Presbyters  or  bishops  and  in  deacons 
(1  Tim.  iü.  2-4,  10-12 ;  and  Titos  i.  6).  On 
the  other  band,  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
apostasy  is  forbidding  to  marry  (1  Tim.  iv.  8), 
and  no  Charch  shoold  dare  to  impose  a  bürden 
upon  clergy  or  laity  which  the  Lord  has  not 
imposed  (Matt.  zix.  11 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  9).  The 
priestsandprophets  of  the  Cid  Testament  were 
generally  married  men. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  Church  of  Roma  con- 
siders  ecclesiastical  tradition  of  equal  weigbt 
and  valne  with  the  Word  of  God,  she  has 
allowed  that  "the  law  of  celibacy  is  not  of 
dlvine  but  of  ecclesiastical  Institution"  (Palmer, 
Of  the  Church,  ii.  p.  444).  The  facU  of 
ecclesiastical  history  are  opposed  to  Bome's 
Position  on  this  subject.  It  is  certain  that  in 
the  earliest  ages  the  clergy  were  allowed  to 
marry.  Polycarp  speaks  of  the  wife  of  one 
Valens  a  presbyter  {Ep.  ad  PhiUp,  11) ;  Busebias, 
of  an  aged  bishop  of  Niius  who  perished  with 
bis  wife  in  a  time  of  persecution  (iT.  S.,  vi.  4). 
Cyprian  was  a  married  man  like  CJsocilius,  the 
presbyter,  who  converted  him.  Busebius  also 
teils  US  that  Phileas,  Bishop  of  Thmuis  and 
Philorimus,  bad  both  wife  and  childVen.  In 
fact  there  are  abundant  instances  of  a  simllar 
kind  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  first 
three  centuries  (Bingham,  B.  iv.  eh.  6).  At 
the  Council  of  Nicsoa  it  was  proposed  to 
separate  all  married  clergy  from  their  wives, 
but  the  proposal  was  frustrated.  In  the  Latin 
Church  cierical  celibacy  crept  in  slowly,  and 
by  the  seventh  Century  it  absolutely  disallowed 
a  married  priesthood.  From  the  prohibition 
of  lawful  marriage,  terrible  immoralities 
ensued;  and  the  very  means  which  was  in- 
tended  to  increase  the  sanctity  of  the  clergy 
proved  the  fruitful  source  of  their  degradation. 
So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  the  Council  of 
Paris  declared  in  1429  that  "the  Church  of 
God  and  the  whole  clergy  is  held  in  derision, 
abominatioD,  and  reproach  among  all  nations." 
Gregory  VII.,  A.D.  1074,  first  effectually  im- 
posed it.  It  is  clear  that  the  objections  to 
the  practice  of  auricular  confession  and  the 
dangers  connected  with  it  are  increased  in  the 
case  of  an  nnmarried  priesthood. 

The  idea  of  a  celibate  order  of  mloisters  is 
abhorrent  to  the  English  people,  yet  cierical 
celibacy  is  rapidly  increasing  among  tbe  Ritu- 
alists.  By  the  XXXIInd  Article  of  the  Church 
of  England  it  is  lawful  for  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons  "as  for  all  other  Christian  men 
to  marry  at  their  owo  discretion  as  they  shall 
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jodge  the  same  to  terre  better  to  godliness.' 
Tbe  Greek  Cbnrcb  still  sdberet  to  a  fixed  mle 
laid  down  for  tbe  Bastern  brancb  of  tbe  Cbnrcb 
bj  tbe  Trallao  Cooncil  (692).  PriesU  and 
deacons  are  allowed  to  live  witb  wiyes  married 
before  Ordination ;  biibops,  if  married,  mnst 
be  separated  from  tbeir  wives.  In  fact,  **tbe 
wbole  Eastem  Cborcb/'  says  Dean  Stanley, 
"  allows,  and  now  almoet  enjoins,  marriage  on 
all  its  dergj  before  Ordination,  witboot  per- 
mitting  it  afterwarda"  So  too  tbe  Coptic  It 
seems  stränge,  indeed,  tbat  tbe  Cborcb  of 
Borne,  wbicb  exalts  matrimonj  to  tbe  position 
of  a  sacrament,  shonld  insist  npon  ber  clergy 
not  partaking  of  it.    See  Comfkssion,  Mas- 

BIAOE,  ASCSTICISM.  [M.  B.  W.  J.] 

OEMETSBY.— Literalij,  sleeping  -  place.  A 
piece  of  groand  set  apart  bj  public  aatboritj 
for  tbe  barial  of  tbe  dead.  A  cemetery, 
tecbnicallj  so  called,  differs  from  a  charcb- 
yard  as  being  nnder  a  board  of  ratepayers, 
not  ander  tbe  control  of  tbe  cbnrcb  or  any 
religious  body,  and  from  its  being  legal  to 
pnrcbase  a  permanent  grave  in  it.  No  bnrial- 
ground  can  be  opened  witbin  one  bnndred 
yards  of  a  dwelling-bouse  without  tbe  consent 
in  writing  of  tbe  owner,  lessee,  and  occnpier. 
Part  of  eacb  new  burial  -  groand  may  be 
consecrated,  and  part  anconsecrated,  fences 
not  being  necessary  between  tbem.  Tbe  new 
barial-groand,  wben  consecrated,  sball  be  tbe 
barial  •  groand  of  the  parish,  in  wbicb  all 
parties  sball  have  the  same  rights,  fees,  &c., 
as  in  tbe  old  groand.  Cbapels  may  be  bailt 
tbereon  for  churchmen  and  dissenters.  See 
Wbitebead,  ChurchLaw;  Chubchyabd. 

OSNSBB,  OB  THUBIBLE.— A  vessel  asaally 
of  brass  or  silver,  in  the  sbape  of  a  cap,  witb 
a  perforated  cover,  in  wbich  incense  is  burned 
by  Bomanists  and  Ritaalists.  Tbe  ritnal  nse 
of  incense  has  been  repeatedly  condemned 
by  judgments  of  tbe  Court  of  Arches.  See 
Miller,  Ecd,  Zaio,  p.  54.  Tbe  censer  is  tbere- 
fore  necessarily  illegal.     See  Inoensb. 

GBBEMONIEa— Gestures  or  acts  preceding, 
accompanying,  or  foUowing  the  utterance  of 
words ;  tbe  external  acts  of  worship.  Cere- 
monies  entered  abandantly  into  the  worsbip 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  Charcb,  for  in  tbe  in- 
fancy  of  mankind  God  dealt  largely  witb  His 
chosen  people  as  with  cliildren,  teaching  tbem 
by  pictares  and  primers,  so  to  speak,  and 
suffering  them  to  ezprcss  their  tboaghts  and 
feelings  of  devotion  to  Hirn  by  oatward 
gestures  and  acts.  But  the  casc  is  Tery 
different  with  regard  to  tbe  worship  of  tbe 
Christian  dispenoation.  Whereas  in  tbe  Jewisb 
Tabernacle  or  Temple  the  material  predomi- 
nated  grcatly  over  the  spiritaal,  in  tbe 
Christian  Charoh  God  has  evidently  intended 
tbe  spiritnal  to  predominate  over  tbe  material. 


In  proof  of  this  we  may  point  to  thai 
lar  derelopment  and  advance  in  p< 
apiritnality  in  faitb  and  worship  whi< 
be  traced  from  tbe  first  dawn  of  rev 
to  iu  present  fall  noonday  light,  On 
also  snrely  laid  down  in  the  New  Tee 
once  and  for  all  tbe  trae  principle  of  Ct 
devotion — ^that  it  mnst  be  spiritaal — ^wl 
Said  to  tbe  woman  of  Samaria,  in  ooiu 
witb  this  very  snbject  of  worship,  tbat 
is  a  Spirit  and  tbey  that  worship  Hin 
worship  Hirn  in  Spirit  and  in  Tmtb," ; 
that  "tbe  Fatber  seeketh  such  to  i 
Him  "  (John  iv.  2,  3). 

Tet  how  differently  do  Bome  and  h 
tators  view  tbis  matter  I  By  a  vast  ret 
sive  movement  tbey  have  revived  with  1 
gorgeousness  tbe  "beggarly  elementa' 
superseded  dispensation.  Tbe  wbole  tei 
of  tbe  Bomisb  System  is  to  saffocate  ihn 
of  piety  beneatb  a  mass  of  ontward  cerei 
and  to  encoarage  the  great  majoritj 
worsbippers  to  rest  contentedly  in 
forms  as  tbe  safficient  and  proper  i 
sion  of  trae  religioas  Service.  For  eac 
ticalar  Mass  alone  Bome  prescribes  i 
than  830  eztemal  acts  or  gestures. 

In  the  cbastened  ritual  of  the  Cha 
England,   wben   tbe  Prayer  Book  is  : 
interpreted,    tbe    spiritaal    part    of 
worship  is  exalted  wbile  the  material 
legated  to  a  subordinate  place;  in  fai 
is  made  of  jast  so  mach  outward  fo 
may   fester,  and  not  carnali^e,  the  re 
sensibilities,   and   quicken,    withoat  » 
the  spirit  of  devotion.    It  has  been  we] 
witb  regard  to  tbe  Bomisb  System  of  w 
(und  tbat  of  tbe  Bitualists  may  be  in 
also  as  affected  by  tbis  Statement)  tbat 
all  ezperience  testifies,  every  religioas 
mony,   bowever   calculated  in  itself   t 
prove  the  heart,  is  thns  liable  to  gro^ 
an    empty   form,   wbat   madness,   yea, 
wickedness   it  is  to  make  such  ceren 
not   merely   the   accessories,  bat   tbe 
elements  of  worship,  and  by  an  elab« 
constracted  ritoal  to  fester  the  native 
Btition   of   the  heart  into  portentoas 
and  luzuriance." 

The  foUovring  ceremonies  have  been  d< 
by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  C 
or  by  the  Archbishop's  Court  to  be  ille, 
Kneeling  or  prostration  before  the  conse 
elements ;  the  use  of  lightcd  candles  ( 
Communion  Table  except  wben  requin 
tbe  purpose  of  giving  light ;  the  use  of  ii 
for  the  parpose  of  censing  things  and  pe 
Standing  before  tbe  holy  table  with  back 
people  wbile  reading  the  Collects  next 
the  Epistle  (See  Eastward  Position), 
OoUects  following  the  Creed  atBvening  P 
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ihe  mizing  of  water  with  wine  during  ihe  ad- 
miniatntioo  of  the  Lofd's  Sapper ;  elemting  Ihe 
ptten  or  cnp ;  the  osiDg  of  wafer  bread  instead 
of  BQch  bread  as  is  nsiiallj  eaten ;  the  nsing 
of  cmcifizes  or  imagee  ceremonially  as  a  part 
of  the  eenrice.  The  Arohbiahops  have  also 
recently  pnblished  an  Opinion  that  the  cere- 
monial  use  of  incense  and  of  proceeiional 
lighu  is  not  ordered  or  permitted  bj  the  law 
of  the  Charch  of  England.  Also  that  Reserva- 
tion of  the  Sacrament  for  anj  pnrpote  is 
UlegaL  For  a  longer  list  of  condemned  oere- 
moDies  see  If  iller's  CMde  to  SeeL  Law. 

[M.  B.  W.  J.] 
CHALIOEL — A  onp ;  the  andent  name  for  the 
eop  naed  for  Holj  Commanion.  Ohalices  were 
made  in  earlj  times  of  gUss,  pewter,  or  wood. 
They  tre  almost  aniTorsallj  now  of  silver,  or 
pUted  metal,  occasionally  of  gold.  There 
appesn  to  be  no  direotion  in  the  Ohnroh  of 
Sogland  as  to  the  material  of  which  the  cup 
»hoold  be  made;  bat  the  SOth  eanon  directs 
that  "the  wine  shall  be  broagbt  to  the  Com- 
moDion  table  in  a  olear  and  sweet  standing  pot 
or  stoop  of  pewter  if  not  of  purer  metal."    See 

COMMÜNION  IN  ONS  KiND,  MlZXD  ChALICS, 

ke,  The  oap  and  the  paten  are  speciflcally 
^ken  of  in  the  administration,  and  the 
minister  is  to  lay  bis  band  npon  everj  yessel 
(be  it  chalioe  or  flagon)  in  which  there  is  aoy 
wine  to  be  consecrated.  As  these  vessels 
beloDg  to  the  parish,  they  are  sometimes  ander 
tbe  costody  of  the  charchwardens  and  kept 
in  a  strong  ehest  depoeited  in  the  vestry,  or 
tbe  parsonage,  or  the  chnrchwarden's  hoose. 
Generally  they  are  entrasted  to  the  incambent. 
See  Dr.  Pinnock,  7*he  Lavft  and  Utaga  of  the 
Ckurek  and  the  Clerffy,  p.  694,  and  »eq,  ; 
Whitehead,  Ch%ireh  Law.  

OBAUCE,  DEKIAL  OF,  TO  THE  LAITY. 
— See  Ck>MMUNioN  in  onb  Kind. 

OSANOSL. — Tbe  choir  or  nppermost  portion  of 
aoborch.  The  name  chancel  was  originally 
given  to  this  portion  of  the  building,  becaase 
it  was  divided  from  the  body  of  the  charch 
by  rails  (Latin  caneelli).  This,  althoagh  a 
diTision,  did  not  intercept  tbe  sight.  In 
later  times,  a  specially  sacred  cbaracter  was 
attribated  to  the  chancel,  so  that  the  laity 
were  debarred  from  enteriog  it  during 
divine  senrice.  This  was  altered  at  the 
Reformation,  since  which  time  a  lay  rector 
baa  a  general  right  to  a  pew  in  the  chancel. 
Tbe  parishioners  are  entitled  to  the  ase 
of  the  chancel  for  Holy  Commanion  and 
marriages,  and,  according  to  the  rabric  before 
the  Order  for  Moming  and  E  venin  g  Prayer, 
for  those  Offices  also.  Chancel  screens  there- 
fore,  althoagh  not  illegal,  are  objectionable, 
as  tending  to  maintain  the  obsolete  distinction 
between  the  dhancel  and  the  body  of   the 


oharch,  and  also  as  possibly  interfering  with 
the  seeing  and  hearing  of  the  congregation 
(see  Whitehead,  Churek  Law),  The  Ritoallsts 
teacb,  withoat  Warrant,  that  the  body  of  the 
churoh  signifies  the  Charch  militant,  the  choir 
the  Charch  triamphant  in  heaven,  and  the 
screen,  the  gate  of  death.  The  rector  (not  the 
Ticar),  lay  or  derical,  has  the  f reehold  of  the 
chancel ;  bat  it  is  maintained  that  the  lay-rector 
has  no  f  reehold  in  the  charch  or  the  charchyard. 
He  may  not  make  a  Taalt  or  affix  tablets  withoat 
leaye  of  the  Ordinary.  The  barden  of  repairing 
the  chancel,  in  the  absence  of  a  castom  to  the 
contrary,  rests  of  common  right  on  the  reotor. 
See  Cripps,  Wheatiey,  Prooter,  Whitehead, 
also  Hatch,  Orcwth  of  Chureh  IniHtutiom, 
chap.  zii. 
GHANCELLOB  was  an  official  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire.  He  was  originally  a  sort  of 
asher  in  the  law  coarts,  and  derived  his  name 
from  the  fact  that  his  Station  was  itUra  or  ad 
eaneelloi,  that  is  the  lattice-work  partition  which 
proteoted  the  Emperor  from  crowding  when  he 
sat  in  judgment.  Afterwards  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  he  rose  to  be  a  secretary,  and  later  a 
jadge,  bence  some  have  thoaght  the  name 
derived  from  eaneeUaret  to  cancel  or  cross  oat, 
as  one  of  his  chief  fanctions  was  to  cancel 
charters.  From  the  Roman  Empire  the  office 
passed  into  the  Roman  Charch,  which  was, 
as  Blackstone  says,  "  ever  emaloas  of  imperial 
State,"  and  into  moet  of  the  Baropean  nations. 
There  was  a  ehanedier  de  France  from  very 
early  times.  And  the  modern  German  Empire 
revived  the  office  of  Imperial  Chancellor  in 
the  person  of  Prince  Bismarok.  The  title  is 
Said  to  have  boen  introdaced  into  England  by 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  Lord  High  Chaneell^tr,  or  Lord  Keeper 
(which  is  another  name  for  the  same  office), 
is  with  OS  the  most  important  of  fanction- 
aries,  thoagh  he  ranks  after  the  Arcbbishop 
of  Canterbary  in  point  of  precedence.  He 
has  the  oastody  of  tbe  Great  Seal,  and  is 
*'  Keeper  of  the  King's  conscience,"  is  patron 
of  the  King*s  livings,  and  a  member  of  the 
final  Coart  of  Appeal  in  caoses  eccIesiasticaL 
In  pre-Reformation  times  he  was  asaally  an 
ecclesiastic,  the  profession  of  the  law  being 
tben  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The 
last  derical  chancellor  was  the  celebrated 
John  Williams,  Arcbbishop  of  York,  wbo  was 
appointed  in  1621.  No  Roman  Catholic  is 
.  eligible  for  the  office. 

Dioceean  Chancellor.^ln  the  Charch  of  Eng- 
land every  diocese  has  an  official  called  the 
chancellor.  He  is  the  jadge  of  the  Bishop^s 
Consistory  Coart  (see  Consistobt),  and  his 
daties  asaally  inclade  those  of  official  Principal 
and  Vicar-General  Thoagh  appointed  by  the 
bishop  ander  letters  patent,  he  is  an  Inde« 
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pendent  jndge  and  cannot  be  controlled  bj  him ; 
hence  a  bishop  maj  iiustitute  a  civil  sait  in  bis 
own  Court  (Whitebead,  p.  100).  Tbe  judicial 
Position  of  the  obancellor  bas  been  recentlj 
considered  bj  tbe  leamed  Dr.  Triatiam,  Oban- 
cellor of  London,  and  it  appears  tbat  tbe 
relation  of  cbancellor  to  bisbop  is  similar  to 
tbat  of  judge  to  king.  Tbns  Dr.  Tristram 
says:  "Arcbbisbops  and  bisbops  for  conveni- 
ence  yested  by  letters  patent  tbeir  jarisdiction 
in  sncb  matters  in  tbeir  cbancellors,  as  tbe 
king  vested  tbe  decision  of  civil  and  criminal 
matters  in  tbe  jndges  of  tbe  Idng's  coart«'* 
{L(tw  JUporU  [1901]  p.  123).  A  bisbop  can  be 
compelled  to  appoint  a  cbancellor.  Diocesan 
cbancellors  are  ususJly  laymen  and  barristers, 
bat  in  some  cases  solicitors,  and  in  otbers 
clergymen  bave  been  appointed.  Under  tbe 
Canons  of  1604  tbej  mast  be  twentj-siz  jears 
of  age,  and  leamed  and  practised  in  tbe  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  at  tbe  least  a 
Master  of  Arts  or  Bacbelor  of  Law.  Tbere 
are  certain  oatbs  and  declarations  reqnired  of 
tbem.  Tbcy  maj  not  appoint  a  sabstitate  or 
sarrogate  except  be  be  a  grave  minister  and 
a  gradaate,  or  a  licensed  public  preacber' 
beneficed  in  tbe  neigbbourbood  of  tbe  Court, 
or,  if  a  lajman,  qnalified  as  above.  Under  tbe 
Clergy  Discipline  Act  of  1892  tbe  bisbop  maj 
appoint  a  deputj  cbancellor  for  tbe  purposes 
of  tbat  Act,  wbo  mast  be  a  barrister  of  not 
less  tban  seven  years*  standing  or  tbe  bolder 
of  a  judicial  appointment.  See  Wbitebead, 
Churck  Lato,  title  "  Judges." 

ChanceUor  of  a  CcUhedral,  is  a  sort  of  secre* 
tary  to  tbe  dean  and  cbapter.  He  affixes  tbe 
seal,  writes  letters,  keeps  tbe  books,  ftc.  (See 
Murray,  Dtctionary.) 

Also  tbe  beads  of  Universities  are  called 
"  cbancellor,"  and  tbe  name  is  given  to  otber 
officers  wbose  duties  are  purely  civil,  e.g, 
Cbancellor  of  tbe  Excbequer,  Cbancellor  of 
tbe  Ducby  of  Lancaster.  [B.  W.] 

GHANOBBY  (oancee^oWa).— Tbe  court  in  wbicb 
a  Cbancellor  sits,  e.g,  Cbancery  Division  of 
tbe  Higb  Court  of  Justice,  Cbanceiy  Court 
of  York.    See  Abghbs.  [B.  W.] 

GHANTBY  {eafUaria).—A  private  religions 
foundation,  of  wbicb  tbere  were  many  in  Eng- 
land before  tbe  Reformation,  establisbed  for 
tbe  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  perpetual  sncces- 
sion  of  masses  and  prayers  for  tbe  prosperity 
of  some  particular  family  and  tbe  repose  of 
tbe  souls  of  deceased  members  of  it,  but 
especially  tbe  founder  and  otber  persons  named 
in  tbe  deed  of  foundation.  Tbey  owed  tbeir 
origin  to  tbe  belief  in  tbe  efficacy  of  prayers 
and  masses  for  tbe  dead,  and  were  swept  away 
as  superstitious  at  tbe  Reformation. 

Cbantries  were  usually  founded  in  a  cbnrcb 
already  existing,  in  monasteries,  catbedrals,  or 


parisb  cburcbes.  All  tbat  was  wanted  was  an 
altar  witb  a  little  area  before  it,  and  a  few 
appendages.  Remains  of  tbese  can  readily  be 
detected  even  now. 

It  was  by  no  means  nnnsual  to  bave  four, 
five,  and  siz  different  cbantries  in  a  commoD 
parisb  cbarcb,  wbile  at  catbedral  and  collegiate 
cburcbes,  sucb  as  St.  Paul's,  tbere  were  ihirty, 
forty,  and  fifty  at  the  time  of  tbe  Reformation. 
Between  tbe  tbirteentb  and  fifteenth  centories 
tbere  are  said  to  bave  been  2000  founded  in 
England,  and  tbere  were  over  180  in  tbe  dty 
and  suburbs  of  London.  When  tbere  was  no 
more  room  in  tbe  cburcb  itself  cbantry  cbapels 
were  added,  and  were  sometimes  erected 
separately  and  remote  f  rem  tbe  cburcb.  Tbese 
cbantries  sometimes  served  as  cbapels-of-ease 
and  wbere  tbe  living  was  beld  by  a  person  in 
minor  Orders,  as  was  very  frequently  tbe  case, 
tbe  cbantry  priest  may  bave  said  Mass  for  the 
parisbioners.  {Penny  Cydopatdia  ;  Cutts'  Partth 
PritMU  in  the  MiddU  Agea,)  [B.  W.] 

OHAPEL.  —  Properly,  according  .to  tbe  ety- 
molog^,  a  covering  or  canopy  over  an  "  altar  ** ; 
tben,  tbe  recess  containing  tbe  "altar" ;  tben, 
a  place  of  worsbip.  Cbapels  may  either  form 
part  of  a  cburcb  or  bave  been  erected  in  a 
parisb  in  additiun  to  tbe  parisb  cburcb.  Side 
cbapels  in  a  cburcb  must  be  separated  f  rom  tbe 
body  of  tbe  cburcb  by  walls  or  screens  before 
a  faculty  will  be  granted  for  placing  an  addi- 
tional  Lord's  Table  therein.  Private  cbapels 
belong  to  persons  of  rank  or  to  Institutions ; 
and  by  tbe  Private  Cbapels  Act,  1871,  tbe 
bisbops  may  license  a  clergy  man  to  perform 
all  Offices  therein  save  matrimony.  Public 
cbapels  are  generally  divided  into  cbapels  of 
ease  and  proprietary  cbapels.  The  former  are 
60  called  because  built  in  aid  of  tbe  original 
cburcb ;  tbe  latter  are  tbe  property  of  private 
individuals,  but  must  be  licensed  for  divine 
Service  by  tbe  bisbop»  nor  can  any  one  become 
tbe  minister  or  officiate  in  tbem  witbout  bis 
licence.  A  cbapel-of-ease  at  a  distance  trom 
tbe  parisb  cburcb  baving  a  cbapelry,  townsbip, 
or  district  belonging  to  it,  may  (if  endowed  with 
a  competent  stipend  for  tbe  minister)  be  made 
by  tbe  bisbop,  with  consent  of  incumbent  and 
patron,  a  "  separate  and  distinct  parisb  for  all 
Spiritual  purposes"  (1  &  2  Victoria  c.  107,  s.  7). 
Tbe  nomination  to  cbapels  of  ease  rests  almost 
invariably  witb  tbe  incumbent  of  tbe  motber 
cburcb,  unless  it  be  otberwise  establisbed  by 
eitber  prescription  or  agreement.  A  cbapel 
may  be  specially  licensed  for  tbe  solemnisation 
of  marriages.  (See  Dale,  cb.  v. ;  Cripps,  B.  iii. 
cb.  2  ;  Whitehead,  iub  voce, ) 

OHAPLAIN  (Lat.  eapdlanut). — A  minister  wbo 
regularly  performs  divine  scrvice  in  a  cbapel 
(9.V.),  or  private  bouse.  Originally  applied  to 
those  wbo  bad  Charge  of  sacrcd  relics.    By 
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ome  the  word  is  derived  from  oap9a,  or  eapidia, 
a  box  in  which  relics  are  kept,  by  others  from 
eapa,  a  cloak,  in  partioalar  the  "  holy  cloak"  of 
St.  Martin ;  the  building  or  tent  in  which  this 
and  other  relics  were  kept  being  called  eapeüa, 
chapeL  The  cloak  of  St.  Martin  was  at  first 
moved  aboat  with  the  court  of  the  French 
kings»  and  the  clergj  who  had  Charge  of  it 
performed  the  duties  which  are  still  associated 
witb  the  Office  of  coort  chaplain.  The  capellani 
are  said,  therefore,  to  have  beon  "  first  of  all 
what  are  stül  called  court  chaplains,  charged 
witb  worship  in  rojal  chapels"  (Wetzer  and 
Weite). 

Royal  chapkUnt  in  Great  Britain  are  divided 
into  chaplains  in  ordinary  and  honoraiy  chap- 
lains,  and  consist  of  episcopal  and  presbyterian 
clergy.  The  chaplaias  in  ordinary  are  forty- 
two  in  number,  thirty-siz  being  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England  (Bpiscopal)  and  six  of 
the  Charch  of  Scotland  (Presbyterian).  His 
present  Majesty  is,  however,  anderstood  to  be 
making  some  alterations  in  the  staff,  and  has 
ordered  the  wearing  of  a  distinctive  badge. 

Private  chaplains  are  those  who  "  depend 

upon"  a  man  of  worth  for  the  instraction  of 

himself  and  his  family,  the  reading  of  prayers, 

and  preaching  in  his  private  hoase  where  usnally 

they  have  a  chapel  for  that  parpose.    An  arch- 

bishop  or  dake  is  said  to  be  entitled  to  six 

private  chaplains,  a  marqais  or  earl  five,  a 

viscount  or  bishop  four,  a  lord  chancellor  or 

a  baron  three,  and  various  other  personages 

two  or  one  each.    A  nobleman's  chaplain  (if  of 

the  Charch  of  England)  by  custom  wears  a 

black  tippet  (wider  than  the  ordinary  clergy- 

iD^w's),  called  the  chaplain's  scarf  (Whitehead, 

Chureh  Law).     The  ministrations  of  a  private 

chaplain  become  j>u6/ic  if  persons  not  constitat- 

ing  part  of  the  hoasehold  are  admitted,  and  in 

such  cases  the  Services  must  be  condacted  in 

strict  accordance  with  law  (Whitehead,  pp. 

89,  99). 

Chaplaint  to  public  inttiiuHons  {e,g,  sohools, 
hospitals,  &a),  if  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, are  now  appointed  under  the  provisions 
of  what  is  somewhat  curiously  called  "The 
Private  Chapels  Act,  1871."  They  have  to 
obtain  the  bishop*s  licence,  which  must  not  in- 
clndethe  solemnisation  of  marriage,  and  which 
i«  revocable  by  the  bishop  at  any  time.  The 
chaplain  so  licensed  is  not  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  incumbcnt  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
chapel  is  situate,  but  nothing  in  the  Act  is  to 
prejndice  the  right  of  such  incumbent  to  the 
eotiie  cnre  of  souls  in  his  parish  elsewhere  than 
within  the  Institution  and  its  chapel.  The 
offertories  at  the  chapel  are  at  the  disposition 
of  the  chaplain,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
ordinary. 
^rmy  chaplaini  have  their  sphere  of  duty 


marked  out  under  Act  of  Parliament  and  orders 
in  Council.  There  is  a  Chaplain-Greneral  for 
the  Church  of  England,  who  receives  a  stipend 
of  £1000  a  year.  Thore  are  also  chaplains 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to 
Roman  Catholics  and  other  dissenters.  See 
Whitehead,  Churek  Law, 

Navy  Chaplaini, — The  head  Church  of 
England  chaplain  is  styled  Chaplain  of  the 
Fleet,  and  receives  a  stipend  of  £759  a  year. 
For  f  urther  particnlars  see  Whitehead,  Chureh 
Law, 

Cemeteryt  Lunatie  Ätylum,  Priton,  and  Work' 
houte  chaplain»  are  also  the  subject  of  special 
regnlations,  as  to  which  see  Whitehead.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament  have  also  their  chaplains. 
See  Chapel.  [B.  W.] 

OHAPTBR.— Literally,  a  head.  A  cathedral 
chapter  is  so  called  because  "as  a  head"  it 
advises  the  bishop  in  many  things,  and  it 
anciently  mied  and  g^vemed  the  diocese  when- 
ever  the  see  was  vacant.  Since  the  thirteenth 
Century  this  latter  is  the  case  only  witb 
regard  to  an  archiepiscopal  see.  The  chapter 
is  generally  composed  of  the  canons  and  pre- 
bendaries  presided  by  the  dean.  See  White- 
head, Church  Law. 

OHABAOTER.— Literally,  a  mark  cut  or 
engraved;  then  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a 
person  or  thing.  Character  is  the  disposition 
produced  by  the  thonghts,  words,  and  works 
of  any  one  during  the  passing  of  years. 
It  is  especially  affected  by  the  dealings  of 
Gk>d  with  the  soul  through  the  providences  of 
life,  which  frequently  leave,  under  grace,  a 
lasting  impress  on  the  character.  The  Church 
of  Kome  travesties  this  solemn  truth  by  using 
the  term  "character"  in  a  technical  sense 
for  "a  mark  or  seal,"  supposed  to  be  made 
"on  the  soal,  which  cannot  be  effaced,"  but 
adds  that  "it  is  given  by  the  Sacraments  of 
Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Holy  Order,"  ir- 
respectively  of  the  life  and  disposition  of  the 
person  receiving  any  of  those  sacraments. 

OHAKICS.— See  Amulets. 

OHASTJBLS. — A  cloak  at  first  commonly  worn 
by  peasants ;  afterwards  adopted  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical  vestment. 

The  first  writer  that  speaks  of  the  ea«uZa,  or 
chasuble,  is  St.  Aagustine,  A.D.  354-430.  He 
teils  a  Story  of  a  poor  tailor  at  Hippo,  a  little 
before  his  own  time,  who  lost  his  chasable, 
and  not  having  money  to  buy  another,  went 
to  the  Chapel  of  the  Twenty  Martyrs  at  Hippo 
and  prayed  that  it  might  be  restored  to  him 
on  which  the  boys  laughed  at  bim  for  seeming 
to  ask  the  Martyrs  for  500  "folles,"  which 
shows  US  what  was  about  the  price  of  a 
chasuble,  as  a  large-sized  fish  could  be  bought 
for  300  "folles"  (De  Civ,  Bei,  xxii.).  In  his 
own  time,  he  speaks  of  the  chasuble  as  a 
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common  article  of  dress.  "Will  yon  go  od," 
he  sajB,  "with  a  bad  chasuble  or  a  bad  bootf 
Tben  why  with  a  bad  soul  7  "  {Serm,  107).  It 
was  at  this  time  a  cloak  enveloping  the  whole 
persoDf  like  the  mania  still  woro  in  Spain, 
with  the  addition  of  a  hood  that  might  be 
drawn  over  the  head.  Being  the  ordinarj 
dress  of  the  poor,  it  was  wom  by  monks, 
and  Bishop  Falgentius,  aboat  A.D.  500,  strictly 
ordered  that  Ins  monks'  chasubles  shonld  not 
be  of  a  high  price,  or  of  a  bright  coloar.  Pro- 
copias,  A.D.  630,  speaks  of  the  chasable  as 
being  a  cloak  of  a  slave  or  of  a  common  person, 
which  a  general,  or  a  private  soldler,  wonld 
be  ashamed  of  {De  BeUo  Vindal.  ii.  26).  Arch- 
bishop  Caesar  ins,  A.D.  540,  left  to  bis  successor, 
in  bis  will,  a  long-napped  chasuble.  which  he 
distinguishes  from  h!s  chnrch  robes.  Pope 
Gregory  I.,  A.D.  600,  presented  three  pieces 
of  money  and  a  chasable,  that  is,  a  cloak, 
to  a  Persian  abbot  who  salated  bim  in  the 
streets  of  Rome.  Boniface  III.,  A.D.  606,  sent 
to  King  Pepin  a  chasuble  raade  partly  of  silk 
partly  of  goat's  hair  with  a  long  nap,  on  which 
he  says  that  he  might  wipe  bis  feet  dry — 
a  very  singalar  ase  of  a  chasuble.  Isidore  of 
Seville,  A.D.  620,  in  bis  De  Originibut,  describes 
the  chasuble  as  a  garment  with  a  hood,  and 
states  that  its  name  is  a  diminutive  of  com, 
a  hoase,  because  it  Covers  the  whole  man 
like  a  little  hoase  {Lih,  ziz.).  St.  Boniface 
and  a  Coancil  held  at  Ratisbon  in  742,  order 
Presbyters  and  deacons  not  to  wear  the 
Short  military  cloak,  bat  the  chasable,  as 
befitting  the  servants  of  Ood  {Labbe,  vi.). 

Hitherto  we  have  had  no  indication  of  the 
chasuble  being  a  ministerial  vestment,  or  a 
garment  in  any  way  peculiar  to  the  clergy, 
bat  with  the  ninth  Century  it  becomes  more 
specially  clerical  by  ceasing  to  be  the  common 
dress  of  the  people  ;  and  sjrmbolical  meanings 
become  now  attached  to  it.  Rabanas  Maurus, 
A.D.  800,  repeating  Isidore's  derivation  of  the 
name  from  cata,  a  hoase,  says  that  it  Covers 
all  the  other  vestments,  and  therefore  sym- 
bolises  charity.  Amalarius,  A.  d.  824,  says  that-, 
as  the  chasuble  is  wom  by  all  the  clerical 
body  of  whatever  degpree,  it  symbolises  "the 
works  which  belong  to  all,  namely,  hangering, 
thirsting,  watching,  nakedness,  reading,  psalm- 
singing,  prayer,  toil,  teaching,  silence,  and 
everything  eise  of  that  kind;  when  a  man  is 
clothed  with  them  he  has  on  his  chasable." 
The  doable  fold  of  the  chasable  between  the 
Shoulders  indicated  that  good  works  sbould 
be  performed  both  towards  men  and  towards 
Ood ;  the  double  fold  on  the  breast  implied 
the  need  both  of  leaming  and  of  trath  (De 
Eed.  Of,  ii.).  In  a  treatise  of  the  eleventh 
Century,  wrongly  attribated  to  Aloain,  the 
writer  repeats  that  the  symbolical  meaning 


of  the  chasable  is  charity  {Dt  Div.  Qf.).  Ivo 
Gamotensis,  A.D.  1100,  knows  no  aignificatioo 
of  the  chasable  ezcept  charity  {De  eccL  »aeram, 
et  oßelü\  nor  Hugo  a  Sancto  Victore,  A-D.  1120^ 
nor  Honorios  Augostodonenaia,  A.D.  1126. 
To  Innocent  III.  it  also  meana  charity,  bot 
he  likewise  sees  in  it  the  symbol  of  the  Plre- 
Christian  and  Post-Christian  Chnrch,  became 
it  hang^  in  front  and  behind,  which,  he  aay%  ia 
right  because  on  Palm  Sunday  both  thoee  who 
went  before  and  those  who  followed  afler 
cried,  "Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  Darid  1"  {De 
ioero  aUarii  mytterio),  Durandns,  AD.  1250, 
repeats  the  signification  of  charity,  bot  adda 
that  it  also  represents  the  wedding  g^ment 
of  Matt.  zzii.  12,  and  the  Catholic  Ghorch, 
and  the  vestment  of  Aaron,  and  the  pnrple 
rohe  of  Christ.  By  hanging  both  in  front  and 
behind,  he  says  that  it  symbolises  love  to  God 
and  man,  whilst  its  width  shows  that  charity 
must  reaoh  to  enemies.  Its  three  folds  on 
the  right  arm  teach  the  duty  of  "saccoaring 
monks,  clergy,  and  laity,"  and  the  three  folda 
on  the  left  arm  the  duty  of  "ministering  to 
bad  Christians,  Jews,  and  Paynims." 

Thas  it  appears  that  the  chasuble,  b^nning 
as  the  ordinary  outer  garment  of  the  poor, 
was  retained  by  the  clergy  when  other  people 
changed  the  fashion  of  their  clothes,  and  thna 
became  their  ministerial  dress.  But  down  to 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  Century  the  idea  of 
its  being  a  sacrificial  garment  had  not  arisen. 
Its  accepted  meaning  was  charity.  But  in  the 
thirteenth  Century  Innocent  III.  and  the  Fonrth 
Lateran  Coancil  introduced  sach  wide  reaching 
modifications  of  the  Christian  faith  as  almoet 
to  change  its  character.  In  1215  Transub- 
stantiation  became  the  authorised  belief,  and 
auricular  confession  the  authorised  practioe  of 
the  Latin  Church.  Transubstantiation,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and 
compulsory  confession  profoundly  altered  the 
conception  entertained  of  the  priesthood.  The 
presbyter  now  became  a  sacrificing  priest,  and 
the  victim  that  he  sacrificed  was  no  other  than 
Christ  Himself,  while  in  the  confessional  he 
sat  as  the  representative  of  God.  His  vesture 
must  indicate  the  stupendous  ofBce  which  he 
held.  The  most  noticeable,  because  the  out- 
side,  garment  that  he  wore  was  the  chasable  ; 
the  chasable  therefore  must  symbolise  sacri- 
fice. By  degrees  it  attracted  to  itself  thia 
character,  and  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent 
centuries  it  became  recognised  as  the  priestlj 
sacrificial  vestment,  wbile  it  underwent  con- 
siderable  changes  in  form. 

But  if  the  chasuble  did  not  symbolise  sacri- 
fice  for  at  least  1300  years,  why  should  it  be 
supposed  to  symbolise  it  now?  The  whole 
theory  of  the  symbolical  meaning  of  vestmenta, 
which  fint  grew  ap  in  the  ninth  Century,  ia 
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partlj  a  pratty  and  qoaint,  partly  a  funtastic 
and  fooliBh  imagination.  Ritaalist  fancy  has 
again  declared  the  chasnble  to  be  necessary 
for  the  priest  who  offers  the  Saorifice  of  the 
Maas,  or  oelebrates  the  Holy  Euoharist.  Mr. 
Passmore  prononnces  it  to  be  "an  ecclesiastical 
Testment  indispensable  to,  and  characteristic 
of,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar"  {Saered 
VewiwunU,  vii.).  The  Ritual  Rea$tm  Wky  teils 
HS  that  the  priest  removes  bis  chasuble  when 
preaching  "becanse  the  sermon  is  not  directly 
a  part  of  the  sacrifice,"  and  that  "  he  lays  it 
on  the  altar  becanse  it  is  a  sacrificial  vest- 
ment"  (No.  430).  The  Omgregation  in  Chureh 
is  daring  enongh  to  State,  withoot  any  regard 
to  historical  fact,  that  the  alb,  girdle,  amice, 
maniple,  stole,  and  chasnble  "  ha^e  been  wom 
at  Holy  Gommanion  from  the  dajs  of  the 
Holy  Apostles";  the  cloak  which  St.  Paul 
left  at  TroM  having  been,  no  donbt,  bis 
chasnble.  And  it  states  that  it  is  "the 
sacerdotal  or  priestly  vestment  wom  by  the 
celebrant  at  the  Holy  Bacharist "  (pp.  64,  176). 
This  theory  is  a  reason  why  so  streng  a  desire 
is  entertained  for  restoring  the  ose  of  the 
pre- Reformation  vestments  in  the  Chorchlof 
England.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  aesthe- 
ticism,  bat  of  doctrine,  althongh  the  sketch 
above  gi^en  of  the  history  of  the  chasable 
proves  that  the  connection  between  it  and  the 
doctrine  which  it  is  now  sapposed  to  symbolise 
is  an  arbitrary  dictam  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  onknown  for  more  than  a  thonsand 
years.  [F.  M.] 

In  England  the  chasnble  was  blessed  **  that 
all  clad  with  this  chasuble  may  have  power  to 
perform  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  Thee  for 
quick  and  dead"  {Mon,  BU,  i.  144).  It  was 
placed  by  the  bishop  on  the  Shoulders  of  the 
priest  with  the  words  "receive  the  Sacerdotal 
vestare  "  and  was  followed  by  the  blessing  of 
the  priest*s  hands  to  '*  consecrate  Hosts  which 
are  offered  for  the  sin^  and  negligences  of  the 
people."  When  Sawtre  was  degraded  from 
the  priesthood  in  1401  the  form  ran  "  we 
pnll  from  thy  back  the  chasable  and  take 
from  thee  the  priestly  Vestment  and  deprive 
thee  of  all  priestly  honour."  Archbishop 
Parker  and  the  High  Commissioners  in  1566 
pablished  a  letter  from  BuUinger  who  de- 
nonnced  the  "Massing  apparel,  that  ia  in 
an  alb  and  in  a  Vestment,"  and  opposite  the 
Word  "Vestment,"  they  inserted  in  the  margin 
"Casala,"  thus  showing  beyond  all  doubt 
what  was  then  understood  by  the  word 
**  Vestment."  In  the  English  Fontificals  the 
bishop  was  directed  to  come  in  procession 
to  charch  in  a  cope,  bat  to  lay  it  aside  for 
the  "Vestment"  when  he  was  about  to  say 
Mass.  The  cope  being  nnblessed,  and  not 
giTcn  to  the  ordinees,  bat  wom  by  laymen,  by 


children,  and  even  by  women,  often  oat  of 
doors,  was  not  held  to  be  a  "  sacrificial  dress," 
and  was  therefore  tolerated  when  the  "Vest- 
ment" of  the  Mass-pnests  was  finally  laid 
aside.  (See  Scadamore,  Notitia  E%$ehari$tiea^ 
pp.  67,  70 ;  Tomlinson  on  the  Prayer  Book,  pp. 
66,  96,  117,  119,  274;  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop  in 
the  DvUin  JUvieto  for  January  1897,  p.  17.) 

[J.  T.  T.] 

OHEBUBIM.— The  ploral  of  cherub ;  a  compo- 
site  winged  creature-form,  which  finds  a  parallel 
in  the  religions  insignia  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and 
Persia.  Two  of  these  sjmbolical  figures  were 
commanded  by  Ood  to  be  made  of  gold  and 
placed  one  at  eacb  end  of  the  mercy-seat 
which  was  above  the  ark  of  the  co^enant 
(Ez.  xxT.  17-22).  Two  others,  of  colossal  size, 
overshadowed  the  ark  in  Solomon*s  temple 
(2  Chron.  ia  10-13).  Ezekiel  l  speaks  of 
fear,  and  similarly  the  Apocalyptic  "living 
creatares  "  are  four  (Rev.  iv.  6-9).  At  the  east 
of  Eden  were  posted  "the  cherabim"  as  if 
of  a  recognised  namber;  bat  that  point  is 
doabted  by  coropetent  aathorities.  In  Heb. 
ix.  6  the  "Cherubim  of  glory  are  referred  to." 
Notwithstanding  the  commandments  of  God 
and  the  manifold  precautions  taken  ander  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation  to  guard  Israel 
from  the  sin  of  idolatry  the  Chureh  of  Rome 
actnally  draws  from  these  cherubim  an  arga- 
ment  in  favoar  of  the  ase  and  adoration  of 
images !  Bat  the  real  facts  of  the  case  are 
that  the  cherabim,  so  far  from  being  "  vene- 
rated,"  were  never  even  seea  by  the  people 
or  by  the  ordinary  priests  and  Levites,  bat 
by  the  high  priest  alone,  and  then  only 
on  the  great  annaal  Day  of  Atonement, 
and  then  only  in  a  darkened  Chamber,  and 
throagh  a  cload  of  incense  ("lest  he  die"). 
Even  on  the  march  the  ark  woald  seem 
to  have  been  concealed  as  well  as  the  holy 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary  (Num.  iv.  6,  16,  20). 
Thus  the  adoration  of  these  figures  was  made 
impossible  for  Israel.    See  Imaoe-Worship. 

[M.  E.  W.  J.] 

OHOREPISOOPUS.— The  word  properly  means 
coantry-bishop.  This  class  of  bishops  seems  to 
have  come  into  ezistence  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  Century.  They  discbarged  all  kinds 
of  episoopal  duties  including  that  of  Ordination, 
bat  had  not  the  same  Jurisdiction  as  ordinary 
bishops. 

OHBISM.  —  Oil  consecrated  by  a  bishop  in 
the  Roman  and  Eastern  Churches  and  used  for 
baptism,  confirmation,  Orders,  and  extreme 
unction.  The  Ritual  Reason  Why,  p.  66,  calmly 
inf  orms  its  readers,  as  though  it  was  the  autho- 
rised  practice  of  the  Chureh  of  England  to-day, 
that  *'three  kinds  of  oil  are  blessed  by  the 
bishop  on  Maundy  Thursday :  one  the  oil  of 
the  sick  for  the  saorament  of  nnction ;  another 
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the  oll  of  catechumens  ;  and  the  third  a  mizture 
of  oll  and  balsam,  called  the  cbrism,  served  for 
the  anointing  of  altars,  of  the  sovereign  at  con- 
secration,  and  for  ose  at  baptism  and  con- 
firmation."  In  the  first  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
a  form  of  anointing  infants  in  baptism  was 
prescribed,  which  Wheatley  connected  rather 
with  confirmation  which  had  often  immedi- 
atelj  followed  baptism.  Prior  to  the  Refor- 
mation infants  in  arms  were  often  confirroed, 
as  is  the  practice  in  the  Greek  Chnrch.  This 
saperstitious  practice  was  wisely  abolished  by 
oar  reformers  and  has  never  been  revived  (see 
Wheatlej,  pp.  347-49).  In  the  Roman  Pontifical, 
the  consecrating  bishop,  after  breathing  over 
the  jar  of  oil  three  times  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  exorcises  from  all  evil  spirits  the  oil, 
and  then,  mizing  baisam  with  the  oil,  sajs, 
'*  Be  this  miztare  of  liquors  atonement  to  all 
that  shall  be  anointed  of  the  same,  and  the 
safegoard  of  salvation  for  ever  and  ever." 
What  mnst  be  thoaght  of  a  System  which  con- 
siders  the  Atonement  of  the  death  of  Christ 
insafficient  and  the  anointing  with  oil  a  **  safe- 
goard "  for  etemal  salvation  7  Surely  any  soch 
so-called  Christianity  most  carry  with  it  its 
own  condemnation.  [M.  E.  W.  J.] 

OHBIST.— Anointed.     The  official  title  of  oor 
blessed  Savioor,  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ.    The 
Greek    name    Christ    is    eqoivalent    to    the 
Hebrew  Messiah.     As  prophets,  priest s,  and 
kings  were  anointed  with  oil  onder  the  Old 
Testament    dispensation,    so    oor    Lord   was 
anointed  to  His  threefold  Offices  by  the  visible 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  His  baptism. 
OHBISTIANS.— The  baptized,  professing  be- 
lievers  throoghoot  the  world  in  the  Lord  Jesos 
Christ  as  the  God-Man  and  in  the  doctrines  of 
His  religion.    The  name  occors  three  times  in 
the  New  Testament,  viz. :  Acts  zi.  26 ;  zzvi. 
28  ;  1  Peter  iv.  16.    Whitehead,  in  Churck  Law, 
p.  70,e8timates  their  total  nomber  at  the  present 
time  to  be  aboot  420,000,000,  or  aboot  one-tbird 
of  the  popolation  of  the  globe.    Of  these,  the 
Romish  Chorch  is  compoted  to  nomber  aboot 
200,000,000;  the  Orthodoz,  or  Greek  Chorch, 
80,000,000;  other Eastem  Chorches,  10,000,000, 
and  Protestants,  130,000,000. 
OHBISTMAS.— The  season  at  which  we  speci- 
ally  commemorate  the  birth  of  oor  Lord  Jesos 
Christ.     The  actoal  day  (December  25)  was 
fixed  in  Rome  aboot  the  year  380,  and  Chry- 
sostom  says  that  the  day  was  chosen  in  Order 
that  the  Christians  might  perform  their  holy 
rites  ondistorbed,  while  the  profane  ceremonies 
of  the  pagan  festival  of  Satom  (held  on  that 
day)  were  in  progress.   Nothing  is  known  with 
certainty  as  to  the  precise  date  of  oor  Lord*s 
birth.    It  has  been  varioosly  sopposed  to  have 
occorred  in  December,  April,  and  May.    The 
earliestmention  of  Christmas  is  that  of  Clement 


of  Alezandria  (200),  who  says  **  therean 
who  OTer  ooiioosly  assign  not  only  tbe. 
bot  even  the  day  of  the  birth  of  cor  8aflottr# 
which  they  say  was  in  the  28th  year  of  Aogiuta^ 
on  the  25th  day  of  Pachon "  (May  20).  The 
greatest  part  of  the  Eastem  Chorch  from  mf 
early  times  celebrated  the  Natinty  on  Ih0 
Epiphany,  or  Janoary  6 ;  so  does  the  Gnak 
Chorch  stilL     Bot  it  seems  hardly  poflBte 
that  the  birth  of  Christ  coold  have  taken  pkee 
in  the  winter,  as  the  shepherds  of  Palestinscb 
not  remaiu  in  the  fields  at  that  season.    Aito 
the  year  in  which  oor  Lord  was  bom,  ift  ii 
considered  for   several  reasons  by  the  b«l 
aothorities  to  have  been  foor  years  before  the 
received  commencement  of  the  Christian  enu 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  says:  "The  times  of  tto 
Birth  and  Fassion  of  Christ,  with  soch  Ukt 
niceties,  being  not  material  to  religion,  w«e 
little  regarded  by  Christians  of  the  first  aga* 
The  Epistle  and  Gospel  are  the  same  thit 
were  osed  in  the  most  ancient  litorgies ;  tb» 
Collect  was  composed  in  1549.    [M.  E.  W.  J.] 
OHTJBOH,  THE— I.   The  foondation  of  tbe 
Christian  Chorch  was  laid  by  oor  Lord*8  chaige 
to  His  disciples  after  His  resorrection,  recorded 
in  St.  Matt,  zxviii.  18 :  "  Jesos  came  and  spake 
onto  them,  saying,  *A11  power  is  given  onto 
Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  go  ye  therefoie 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you; 
and  lo,  I  am  with  yoo  alway,  even  onto  the 
end  of  the  world.' "    Oor  Savioor  after  His  re- 
sorrection, and  jost  before  His  ascension,  thus 
addresses  His  eleven  disciples,  and  solemnly 
declares  that  all  power  is  given  onto  Hirn  in 
heaven  and  in  earth;  and  in  the  ezercise  of 
that  power.  He  charges  them  to  go  and  make 
disciples  of  all  the  natious  of  the  earth.    He 
ezplains  also  what  He  mcant  by  making  dis- 
ciples.   First,  it  involved  baptizing  them  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit — revealing  to  them,  that  is,  those  Divine 
persons,  that  they  might  believe  in  them  and 
love  them,  and  enter  by  baptism  into  cove- 
nant  with  them;  and  in  the  second  place,  it 
involved  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  Christ  had  commanded  them.    Tho 
great  work  of  revealing  Grod,  as  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  of  bringing  men  into 
covenant  with  Hirn,  and  of  teaching  them  to 
obey  all  Christ's  commands,  was  thos  entrosted 
by  oor  Savioor  to  His  eleven  disciples.    It  is 
evident,  moreover,  that  they  were  to  band  on 
the  same  commission  to  their  soccessors,  since 
oor  Savioor  says,  "  I  am  with  yoo  always, 
even  onto  the  end  of  tho  world."    Here,  there- 
fore,  we  have  a  definite  body  of  men,  charged 
with  a  great  commission,  which  is  to  last  ontil 
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tbe  eod  of  the  world ;  and  tbe  Savionr  gives 

them  a  promiae  that  He  ?nll  be  with  them  in 

tbe  dischaige  of  it.   We  know  how  the  Apostles 

nndentood  this  commission.    (See  Apobtlk.) 

Tbey,  in  the  first  place,  completed  their  number 

to  twtüre  by  eleoting  Matthias  in  the  place  of 

the  tnutor  Jndas,  and  then  waited  patiently 

tt  JeniBalem  ontil,  aocording  to  oar  Lord's 

promiae.  He  had  sent  the  H0I7  Ghost  upon 

them  at  the  Day  of  Pentecost ;  and  from'  that 

time  thej  went  forth,  as  St.  Mark  sajs  (xvi.  20), 

*'aod  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working 

with  them." 

Bat  they  were  not  content  simply  to  preach, 

aod  then  to  leave  their  words  to  their  fate ;  as 

men  do  who  come  into  a  place,  and  g^ve  ad- 

dreasea,  and  leave  it ;  or  as  others  do  who  write 

books»  and  cast  them   apon   the  sorface  of 

sodety  to  find  their  own  way,  and  to  be  read 

or  neglected.    Bat  wherever  they  went,  the  per- 

lODBwho  accepted  their  message  were  boand 

together  in  assooiation  by  certain  observances, 

aod  were  placed  ander  the  direction  of  certain 

aathorities.    We  are  told  respecting  the  first 

oommanity  of  three  thoasand  soala  that  they 

were  first  baptized,  and  that  they  then  (Acts 

iL  42)  "  continaed  st^dfastly  in  the  Apostles* 

doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  the  breaking  of 

bread  and  in  the  prayers."    (See  Brbad.)    In 

other  worda  they  were  first  broaght  into  cove- 

nant  with  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 

Spirit  by  baptism ;  and  then  they  continued  to 

be  goided  by  the  Apoatles'  teacfaing,  and  met 

together  for  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Com- 

manion  and  for  common  prayers.    As  long  as 

the  commanity  was  comparatively  small,  and 

was  confined  to  Jerosalem  and  its  neighbour- 

hood,  there  was  no  necd  for  other  preaching 

than  that  of  the  Apostles;  and  the  Apostles 

were  also  able  to  saperintond  the  Offices  of 

matoal  charity  in  which  Christian  love  soon 

foand  its  expression.    But  before  long  these 

administrative  daties  were  found  to  consume 

too  mach  of  the  Apostles'  time;  and  a  new 

Order  of  men,  called  deacons,  or  servants,  were 

solemnly  set  apart  by  the  laying  on  of  the 

Apostles'  hands  for  this  work  of  administra- 

tion,  discharging  also,  as  in  the  cases  of  Stepben 

and  Philip,  a  very  important  part  in  tbe  work 

of  teaching.    (See  Deacx)N.)    Bat,  soon  after, 

St.  Peter  was  reminded,  by  a  special  vision,  of 

oar  Savioar's  commission  to  him  and  bis  fellow- 

Apostles,  that  they  sboald  teach  all  nations; 

and  St.  Paal  was  miracaloasly  converted  and 

added  to  the  Apostles  for  this  ezpress  purpose. 

St.  Paal  proceeded  to  preach   tbe  Gospel  in 

Aaia  Minor,   and  made   disciples   in  varioas 

towns ;  and  then  we  find  him  at  once  making 

Provision    for    the    regalar    instraction    and 

goyemment  of  these  varioas  communities  or 

chorches.    We  read  at  the  conclasion  of  bis 


first  misaionary  joamey  (Acta  ziv.  23),  that 
**  when  they  had  ordained  them  eldera  in  every 
Chnrch,  and  had  prayed  with  faating,  they 
oommended  them  to  the  Lord,  on  whom  they 
had  believed." 

Such  is  the  simple  accoant,  preaented  to  as 
in  the  New  Testament,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Apostles  carried  oat  oar  Lord's  commis- 
sion. In  the  varioas  cities  and  centrea  of 
lifo  they  made  diaciples,  and  they  formed 
those  disciples  into  societies,  ander  the  g^id- 
ance  and  authority  of  eiders  (see  Pbbsbytebs), 
who  are  also  called  overseera  (see  Bishop); 
and  these  societies  are  described  by  a  Greek 
Word  which  means  an  assembly  sammoned  by 
a  formal  call,  and  which  ia  tranalated  in  oar 
Bible  by  the  word  "  Charch."  Each  particalar 
aociety,  by  itaelf,  is  called  a  Charch;  and  in 
the  last  chapter  of  the  last,  if  not  the  latest 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  we  read  of  oar 
Lord  sending  messages  to  "the  Charchea*' 
(Rev.  xzii.  16).  *'I  Jesas  have  sent  mine 
angel  to  teatify  anto  yoa  these  thing^  in  the 
Charches."  Bat  we  farther  leam  that  the  trae 
membera  of  these  Charches  were  regarded  as 
forming  one  Church,  for  St.  Paal,  especially  in 
tbe  Bpistle  to  the  Ephesians,  speaks  again  and 
again  of  "  the  Charch  "  which  is  the  Body  of 
Christ.  "  God,"  he  says  (Eph.  i.  22),  "  hath  put 
all  things  ander  His  feet,  and  gave  Him  to  be 
the  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church, 
which  is  His  Body,  the  fulness  of  Him  which 
filleth  all  in  all";  and  he  declares  (iv.  11), 
that  oar  Lord  *'  gave  some  apostles,  and  some 
prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some 
pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ  .  .  .  that  we 
.  .  .  may  grow  up  into  Him  in  all  things  which 
is  the  Head,  even  Christ,  from  whom  the 
whole  body  fitly  joined  together,  and  com- 
pacted  by  that  which  every  Joint  supplieth, 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the 
measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the 
body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love." 

We  observe,  then,  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
work  of  tbe  Apostles  themselves  in  discharging 
Christ's  commission,  that  they  establisbed 
bodies  of  disciples,  called  congregations  or 
Churches,  under  the  guidance  of  eiders  and 
deacons,  those  eiders  and  deacons  bolding 
their  commissions  from  the  Apostles  them- 
selves; and  towards  the  end  of  the  Apostolic 
period,  we  also  find  St.  Paul  appointing  men 
like  Timothy  and  Titus  to  supervise  the  eldera 
and  deacons,  or,  as  we  now  say,  to  be  bishopa 
(or  overseers)  over  them,  in  the  Apostles' 
place.  Each  of  these  distinct  congregations 
is  required  to  continue  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine 
and  fellowship,  and  in  the  breaking  of  bread 
and  in  common  prayers.    By  this  fellowahip 
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and  these  saciaments  the  varioos  Churches 
were  kept  in  fellowshlp  with  one  another,  and 
we  read  of  their  being  united  in  brotherly  friend- 
ship,  and  giving  each  other  matual  asnstance. 
Bat  we  do  not  read  of  their  being  anited 
under  one  general  govemment,  or  of  their 
being  sabject  to  the  authority  of  any  Single 
Apostle.  The  Charches  which  had  beon 
foanded  by  St.  Paul  looked  natarally  to  him  as 
their  snpreme  g^ide  daring  his  lifetlme;  bat  he 
expressly  disclaimed,  in  remarkable  passages, 
any  interference  with  other  men's  labonrs  or 
provinces  (Rom.  xt.  20 ;  2  CJor.  x.  18-16).  When 
a  difficult  qaestion  arose  as  to  the  obligations 
of  Christians  in  the  Grentile  Charches,  how 
to  carry  oat  what  Christ  had  commanded  in 
sach  matters  as  the  obserrance  of  the  Jewish 
law,  instead  of  appealing  to  any  one  snpreme 
aathority,  the  Apostles  and  eiders  came  to- 
gether  and  disoassed  the  question  among 
themselves,  praying  for  the  guidance  of  God's 
Spirit;  and  the  decision  which  they  came  to 
in  this  Council  was  accepted  as  the  guidance 
of  God*s  Spirit  for  them.  In  Apostolic  times, 
therefore,  the  eztemal  anion  of-the  C horch 
of  Christ  was  simply  that  of  distinct  com- 
munities  who  believed  in  the  same  tnith,  and 
accepted  the  same  discipline,  who  entered  into 
matual  consultation  on  important  points  of 
difficulty  which  might  arise,  and  who  sab- 
mitted  to  the  decisions  which  resulted  from 
such  consultations  as  expressing  the  jndg^ent 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  for  them.  Bat  they 
were  not  all  sabject  to  the  administration  of 
any  Single  visible  authority,  and  in  that  respect 
did  not  present  the  characteristic  of  one  Single 
Society.  The  Empire  of  England  offers  the 
spectacle  of  a  Single  visible  society  because 
there  is  one  visible  authority  which  is  acknow- 
ledged  throughout  it,  to  which,  with  certain 
qnalüications,  all  its  various  parts  submit. 
There  was  no  such  Single  administrative 
authority  in  the  Churches  of  ApostoUo  times; 
and  in  this  sense  the  various  Churches  did 
not  form  one  visible  body.  There  was,  indeed, 
one  authority  to  which  they  all  submitted, 
but  it  was  an  aathority  ordinarily  invisible^ 
that,  namely,  of  the  Lord  who,  by  His  commis- 
sion  to  His  Apostles,  had  really  founded  the 
various  Churches,  who  had  promised  to  be 
with  them  untll  the  end  of  the  world,  and  who 
was  believed  through  His  Spirit  to  intimate 
His  will  to  His  representatives,  when  solemnly 
assembled  in  such  a  Council  as  that  which 
met  at  Jerusalem.  The  various  Churches,  or 
rather  the  faithful  members  of  them,  were 
invisibly  united  to  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Head ; 
and  they  believed  that  their  whole  life  and 
work,  the  work  of  their  teachers  and  rulers, 
their  own  obedience  and  leaming,  their 
struggles  and  their  prayers,  were  gradually 


bringing  them  all,  more  and  more,  Into  ooo- 
formity  and  unity  with  that  greafc  Head;  that 
His  Spirit  was  working  within  them,  and  boild- 
Ing  them  up  into  one  gieat  body,  in  whidi  tbe 
glory  of  God  would  be  fally  manifested. 

To  the  qaestion  then :  What  is  tbe  Obmohf 
the  answer  must  be  twof old.  There  ia,  fizat,  the 
one  great  body,  of  which  St.  Paal  speaka  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  as  the  Body  of  Christ, 
which  is  obviously  not  confined  eiüier  to  any 
one  of  such  particular  Charches  as  thoee  whioh 
the  Apostle  founded,  or  to  any  Single  oom- 
munity  existing  on  earth  and  at  any  one  time, 
but  is  composed  of  all  who,  in  every  age,  faave 
been  anited  to  Christ  their  Head,  by  Hia  Spirit 
They  are  His  members ;  they  will  be  fonnd,  at 
the  consammation  of  all  things,  when  Christ 
is  revealed  in  His  füll  glory,  with  all  Hia  Sainta, 
to  form  one  vast  organism,  in  union  with  Him, 
each  with  his  place,  his  gift,  hia  offioe,  and 
his  special  blessing.  But  this  Chnroh — ^the 
Church  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  woid — ^is, 
and  always  has  been,  invisible.  There  aie 
alas !  members  of  the  visible  Charches  who  do 
not  belong  to  it,  because  they  do  not  belong  to 
Him;  they  are  false  to  Him  in  belief  or 
practice,  and  are  liable  to  His  sentenoe:  "I 
never  knew  you ;  depart  from  Me,  ye  that  woric 
iniquity/'  To  the  revelation  of  thia  gxeat 
and  glorious,  though  now  invisible,  Chorcb 
we  look  forward  as  the  great  consammation, 
towards  which  the  whole  of  God's  dispensation 
in  this  World  is  directed ;  but,  being  as  a  whole 
an  invisible  body,  it  is  not  one  which  we  oan 
approacb,  to  which  we  can  i^peal  for  gnidanoe, 
or  which  can  exercise  any  direct  authority  over 
US.  We  are  in  union  with  it,  if  we  aie  tme 
Christians,  through  Christ ;  and  the  Spirit  which 
animates  it  is  the  same  Spirit  by  which  it  is 
cur  privilege  to  be  animated;  and  with  this 
Spiritual  union  with  the  one  everlasting,  bat 
now  invisible,  Church  we  must  in  thia  worid 
be  contented. 

Bat  if  we  are  to  use  the  word  Churoh  of  a 
visible  body  of  which  we  are  visible  members, 
and  towards  which  we  have  recogmaaUe 
daties,  then,  according  to  the  New  Testament, 
any  congregation  of  Christians  who  have  re- 
ceived  Cbrist's  word  and  have  been  baptlied, 
and  who  continue  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine 
and  fellowship  and  in  the  breaking  of  bread 
and  in  the  prayers,  is  a  Church  of  Christ;  it 
is  a  cong^gation  of  believers  in  Christ,  who 
acknowledge  the  truth,  and  who  submit  to 
the  discipline,  which  He  and  His  Apostles  de- 
clared  aud  appointed  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
Article  of  tbe  Church  of  England,  "  the  visible 
Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithfol 
men  in  the  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is 
preached  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  mini- 
stered  according  to  Christas  ordinance  in  all 
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Dg8  that  of  neoessity  are  requiflite 
me."  There  may  be  any  namber  of 
rches,  and  no  one  of  them  has  any 
uithority  over  others.  Bat  as  they 
;ed  to  the  same  trntb,  the  same 
>,  and  the  same  Sacraments^as  they 
Ige  one  God  the  Father,  and  one 
18  Christ  who  is  thelr  Head,  and  one 
'  whom  they  are  regenerated  and 
id — there  is  a  real  though  not,  for 
parposes,  an  extemal  unity  among 
ij  are  boand,  so  far  as  in  them  lies, 
te  mutaal  communion  and  brotherly 
to  take  one  another  into  consultation 
Ities  of  faith  and  practice,  such  as 
ch  arose  in  Apostolic  times.  Thoagh 
ng,  either  individaally  or  in  combi- 
e  one  Charch  of  Christ,  they  are  the 
dies  oat  of  which  that  one  invisible 
dng  OYolved ;  and  in  ordinary  circam- 

is  through  anion  with  one  of  them 

anion  with  that  invisible  body  is 
ind  maintained.  Such,  in  its  main 
is  the  ideal  for  the  visible  Churches 

which  is  set  before  as  in  the  New 
b.  That  ideal,  therefore,  which  has 
l  and  distracted  so  many  minds,  of 
lg  one  Single  visible  society,  ander 
ument,  which  alone  can  clatm  to  be 
e  Charch  of  Christ,  and  to  whose 

every  individaal  Christian  mast 
1  perU  of  his  salvation,  is  an  ideal 
is  no  foundation  whatever  in  the 
tament.    There  the  various  distinct 

sach  as  those  described  in  the  last 
le  New  Testament,  have  thelr  distinct 
listinet  responsibilitios,  as  they  have 
.inet  dangers  and  temptations.  On 
.  responsibility,  they  are  bound  to  be 
eir  Head,  which  is  Christ,  and  faith- 
3  Apostolic  doctrine  and  fellowship. 
Dg  with  one  another  communion  and 

all  essential  matters  of  faith  and 
-a  anion  for  the  maintenance  of 
mcils  like  that  held  at  Jerusalem  are 
tolical  method.  Bat  there  is  no 
tiuman  authority  to  which  they  have 
«count.  Subject,  however,  to  this 
•n  of  the  freedom  and  responsibility 
aal  Churches,  there  are  few  obliga- 
tlncumbent  on  them  thantbatof  main- 
lity.  It  is  not  given  to  one  man,  or 
;ion,  to  grasp  the  whole  of  so  grand 
erious  a  revelation  as  that  of  the 
t,  needs  the  experience  of  many  meu 
any  minds  to  apprebend  its  various 
nd,  consequently,  any  Christian  man, 
an  Community,  who  separate  them- 
Qecessarily  from  their  brethren,  are 
ind  marring  their  own  opportunities 
8  for  entering  into  "all  the  truth." 


The  Charch  of  England  separated  from  the 
Charch  of  Rome  ander  the  pressure  of  dire 
necessity;  bat  only  the  moet  deadly  errors 
and  the  most  violent  aotion  on  the  part  of  the 
Charch  of  Rome  led  the  Bnglish  Charch  to  that 
course ;  nor  did  the  best  divines  of  the  English 
Charch  think  that  anything  less  than  the  con- 
viction  that  the  errors  of  Rome  were  of  that 
charaoter  would  have  justified  the  Separation. 
Every  Separation  from  the  body  of  Christians 
to  which  a  particular  man  or  a  particular  Com- 
munity naturally  belong,  for  less  cause  thansimi- 
lar  necessity,  ia  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christian  charity,  and  cannot  bnt 
be  the  source  of  incalculable  misf ortunes  to  the 
Charch.  The  nature,  however,  of  sohism  is  the 
proper  subject  of  another  artiole.  It  ia  important 
to  add  thatheresy  and  schism  do  not  neoessarily 
separate  men  or  commnnities  from  the  visible 
Church.  So  Hooker  says  (üi.  1,  7):  "  If  by 
extemal  profession  they  be  Christians,  then  are 
they  of  the  visible  Charch  of  Christ .  . .  yea,  al- 
though  they  be  impions  idolaters,  wickcd  here- 
tics,  persons  excommunicable,  yea,  and  cast  out 
for  notoriou»improbity."  Again(§8):  "Ofthe 
visible  body  and  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  those 
may  be,  and  oftentimes  are,  in  respect  of  the 
main  parts  of  their  outward  profession,  who  in 
regard  .  .  .  of  some  parts  of  their  very  profes- 
sion, are  ...  in  the  eyes  of  the  sounder  parts 
of  the  visible  Church  most  execrable."  Again 
(§11):  "  We  must  acknowledge  even  heretics 
themselves  to  be,  though  a  maimed  part,  yet  a 
part  of  the  visible  Church."  The  following 
passage  from  the  fifth  book  of  Hooker  (Ixviii. 
6)  affords  an  authoritative  and  comprehensive 
Statement  on  this  subject :  "  Because  the  only 
object  which  separateth  ours  from  other  reli- 
gions  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  whom  none  but  the 
Church  doth  believe  .  .  .  we  find  that  accord- 
ingly  the  Apostles  do  everywhere  distingulsh 
hereby  the  Church  from  infidels  and  from 
Jews,  accounting  'them  which  call  upon  the 
name  of  cur  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  His 
Church.'  If  we  go  lower,  we  shall  but  add 
unto  this  certain  casual  and  variable  accidents, 
which  are  not  properly  of  the  being,  but  make 
only  for  the  happier  and  better  being  of  the 
Church  of  God  eithor  in  deed,  or  in  men's 
opinions  and  conceits.  This  is  the  error  of  all 
popish  definitions  that  hitherto  have  been 
brought.  They  define  not  the  Church  by  that 
which  the  Church  essentially  is;  but  by  that 
wherein  they  imagine  their  own  more  perfect 
than  the  rest  are.  Touching  parts  of  eminency 
and  perfection,  parts  likewise  of  imperfection 
and  dcfect  in  the  Church  of  God,  they  are  in- 
finite, their  degrees  and  differences  no  way  pos- 
sible  to  be  dmwn  unto  any  certain  account. 
There  is  not  the  least  oontention  and  variance, 
but  it  blemisheth  somewhat  the  unity  that 
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CMigbt  to  be  iD  tbe  Cbnrch  of  Christ ;  wlilch 
ttotwitbftiwling  maj  bare  not  onlj  wilboat 
oCeooe  or  breach  of  ooncord  ber  numffoM 
wtuitüem  in  riu«  and  oeremonies  of  leJigion, 
bot  alfo  ber  strifes  and  oontentioiis  manj 
tiiiies  and  tbat  aboat  matten  of  no  smaU 
fanportaooe,  jea,  ber  acbinis,  fmdioDM,  and 
«icb  otber  erüt,  wbereaiito  tbe  bodj  of  tbe 
Cbofcb  if  snbject,  noand  and  sick  lemainiDg 
boib  of  tbe  Mme  body,  as  long  as  both  paits 
letaln  bj  oatward  profeasion  tbat  rital  sob- 
ftance  of  tmtb  wbicb  maketh  Cbristian  relig^ioo 
to  düfer  from  tbeirs  wbicb  acknowledge  not 
oor  Lord  Jesus  Christ  tbe  blessed  Savioor  of 
mankiiid,  give  no  credit  to  His  gknioas  gospel, 
and  bave  His  Sacraments,  tbe  seals  of  etemal 
Ufe,  in  derision."  In  connection  with  tbese 
broad  Statements,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  tbe 
qnestion,  Whetber  tbe  posscssion  of  Bpiscopal 
govemment,  derived  by  saccession  from  tbe 
Apostles,  is  of  tbe  essence  of  tbe  Chorch.  It 
is  essential,  in  tbe  belief  of  tbe  Chorch  of 
England,  to  tbe  perfection  of  a  Chorch;  it 
is  a  condition  of  its  bene  etae^  bot  it  is  not 
essential  to  its  e$u — reqoisite,  in  Hooker's 
phrase,  to  its  "  happier  and  better  being/'  bot 
"not  properly  of  the  being"  of  a  Chorch. 
Tbe  Statement  in  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal 
of  the  Chorch  of  England  is  sobstantiallj 
jostified  by  historical  research.  "It  is  evi- 
dent nnto  all  men  diligently  reading  Holy 
Bcriptore  and  ancient  aothors,  that  from  the 
Apostles*  time  there  have  been  these  orders  of 
ministen  in  Christ's  Chorch :  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons."  Bot  thoogh  the  Chorch  of 
England  maintains  this  constitotion  for  her- 
seif, she  has  never  refosed  commonion  with 
otber  Protestant  Chorches,  on  the  sola  groond 
of  their  having  lost  it;  and  one  of  the  most 
decided  High  Chorchmen,  Bishop  Cosin,  ad- 
vised  English  Chorchmen  who  were  in  Paris 
doriog  tbe  troobles  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  rcceivc  the  Holy  Commonion  from  a  French 
Protestant  minister.  As  has  been  said,  there 
aro  crron,  like  those  of  the  Chorch  of  Roma, 
which  render  it  a  doty  to  renoonce  com- 
monion with  a  Chorch  which  holds  them, 
thoogh  it  remains  a  Chorch ;  bot  the  raere  loss 
of  an  Episcopal  constitotion,  or  of  a  breach  in 
the  Apostolio  soccession  of  ministen,  is  not,  in 
the  riew  of  the  most  of  aothoritative  divinas 
of  the  Chorch  of  England,  an  error  or  faolt  of 
this  natorc.     See  Apostolio  Sucoession. 

[H.  W.] 
[The  Editon  append  a  second  article  which 
was  in  type  before  Dr.  Wace's  was  received, 
as  it  contains  some  additional  matter.] 
OHUBOH.— II.  The  old  English  word  "chorch," 
or  *'kirk,"  may  be  traced  to  the  Oreek 
/rv^a«r6f  (oT^rof).  the  "Lord's  Hoose."  It  is 
osed  to  designate  alike  a  material  fabrio  osed 


for  woiahim  a  partiealar  bodj  iA  <airistliM»tli>^ 
whole  body  of  baptiaed  i^oft—la^  CbaMm^ 
and  the  inner  cirde  of  trae  bolieivcn,  wbitti^ 
now  liTing  or  departed  in  the  fiUh  6t  GM*» 
The  Oreek  and  Latin   tenn,   ftniHiatad  m 
-chnch,"   is   scrfnis,   wiiidi   original^,  m 
ai  Athens,  meant  **a  legidatim  ■■■WBMy  iC 
citisensL"    It  is  thns  osed  in  Aeta  ziz. »,  9^ 
41,  and  ia  also  appliad  to  tho  Oongngaliai  of 
Isiad  as  tbe  andent  Cfaveh  and  peopla  of 
Ood  in  Acte  Tii.  3ft.    In  its  Gbriatinn 
tion  tbe  tcrm  is  employed  in  the  Now 
ment  in  at  least  five  different 
are  closely  connected  together,  and 
distinct  aspects  of  the  same  tmth.    Thwe  if 
(1),  as  Hooker  says,  a  mystical  Chorch  inviAte 
wbose  memben  are  known  only  to  God ;  or  in 
the  langoage  of  the  Commiinion  oAoe,  *'tba 
mystical  Body  of  Christ,  wliich  is  tbe  bloHid 
Company  of  all  hdthfol  people.*     (S) 
is  the  oatward  risible  Chorch,  whoee 
are  Imown  to  and  may  be  ooimtod  by 
and  is,  according  to  Article  XIX,  "a  oon- 
gregafion  of  faitbfol  men,  in  the  whieh  tht 
pore  Word  of  God  is  preacbed,  and  tbe  Säen- 
ments  be  doly  ministered,  aooording  to  Chiktfs 
ordinance,  in  all  those  things  that  of  neoeo- 
sity  are  reqoisite  to  the  same"  (soe  Matt. 
ZYi.  10,  ZTÜL  17).     Again  (3),  in  the  SpisUos 
{e.g.  Rom.  xtL  5 ;  Coloss.  iv.  15),  the  Cbristiuii 
of  any  particolar  family,  or  who  met  for  wonhip 
in  any  hoose,  are  called  a  Chnroh.    (4)  Also 
the  Christian  societies  of  a  town  or  diatrict 
are  addressed  by  the  Apostles  as  Chnrohes — 
e.g.  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  2  Cor.  i.  1) ;  GaUitia 
(i.  2) ;  Tbessalonica  (1  Thera.  L  1 ;  2  Theos.  L  1). 
(5)  There  is  once  more  the  Chorch  triamphant 
in  heaven,  for  which  the  Chorch  militant  on 
earth  is  intended  to  prepare  her  memben  (oee 
Hebrews  zii.  22,  23). 

The  troe  and  ideal  Chorch  is  the  spiritoal 
and  invisible,  the  living  Body  of  the  risen 
and  glorified  Redeemer,  which  oonsista  of  all 
beliehen  in  Him,  who  are  led  by  His  Spirit 
and  bnild,  and  are  being  boilt,  opon  Him  as 
the  one  foondation  of  their  trost  snd  hope. 
He  is  the  Vine,  of  which  they  are  the  liring 
branches.  He  is  the  Bridegroom,  and  they 
collectively  are  His  bride.  This  is  God's 
pecnliar  possession,  purchased  with  His  own 
blood,  *<  the  f  olness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in 
all "  (see  Acts  zz.  28,  Eph.  i.  23) ;  and  it  is 
His  porpose  eventoally  to  *'  present  it  to  Him- 
seif  a  glorioos  Chorch,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle  or  any  soch  thing,  bot  that  it  shoold 
be  holy  and  withoot  blemish  (Eph.  v.  27). 
Pority  of  character  and  life  and  the  faitbfol  ose 
of  the  appointed  means  of  grace  are  the  chlef 
signs  of  membenhip  in  this  ideal  society. 

Soch  was  the  teaching  of  the  early  Fathen 
— €.g,  Jostin    Martyr  (A.D.  150),  Clement  of 
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AJezindria  (A.D.    220),   and  AugaBtine   (A.D. 

4M).   The  princi|ml  notes  of  this  in^isible 
Charch  are :  (1)  Unüy,  as  distingnished  from 
niiformity — its  memben  are  all  being  taught 
hj  one  Spirit  and  agree  in  the  esaentials  of 
ChriBtian  trnth;  (2)  Saneiüy,  for  allite  mem- 
ben bäte  sin,   are   seeking  Separation  from 
erii,  and   conformity  to  the  image  of   their 
Divine  Master,  and  are  being  gradually  trans- 
formed  into  that  image  from  glorr  to  glorj, 
STen  as  by  the  Lord  the  Spirit  (2  Cor.  iii. 
18);   and  (3)  CatkUieity,   for  their  nnion  is 
Dot  limited  by  nationality  or  particular  forms 
of  worship  and  of  charch  govemment.    This 
Ghnrch  is  also  (4)  in  the  traest  sense  Apostolic, 
for  its  members  are  "  bailt  npon  the  f onndation 
of  the  Apo8tles  and  Prophets,  Jesus   Christ 
bimself  being  the  chief  comer  stone  "  (Eph.  ii. 
20).    Apostolic  faith  and  practice  are  the  main 
objects  at  which  they  aim.   Such  is  the  Chorch 
of  Christ  in  the  truest  and  highest  aspect. 

Bat  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  vuihle  inptitation, 
set  np  by  cur  Lord  Jesas  Christ  as  a  Light- 
bonse  in  the  world,  and  organised  by  His 
Apostles  (see  Matt.  xvi.  18 ;  xviii.  17 ;  xiviü. 
19,  20).  The  fact  that  Christ  did  foand  such 
in  ordered  society  is  evident  from  His 
ordaining  the  two  Sacraments  with  ootward 
and  Tisible  signs,  the  one  for  the  admission 
of  members,  the  other  for  their  spiritaal 
iQstenance  and  edification.  It  also  is  evi- 
denced  from  His  giving  to  the  TweWe,  perhaps 
also  to  the  Seventy,  special  commissions  not 
extending  to  all  Christians  alike.  This  society 
He  intended  to  continue  to  the  close  of  this 
dispensation,  for  He  promised  to  be  with  it 
always  to  the  end  of  the  age,  and  that  "  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 
This  Charch  He  intended  to  be  at  once  a 
Standing  witness  of  His  trath  to  the  an- 
godly  World,  and  a  spiritaal  Home  for  the 
training  of  His  faithfal  people.  It  is  also  like 
the  scaffolding  of  His  spiritaal  Temple,  by 
means  of  which  its  in  ward  and  spiritaal 
bailding  coald  best  advance,  necessary  at 
present  bat  afterwards  to  pass  away  when 
that  which  is  perfect  shall  come.  This 
Charch  in  its  oatward  and  visible  character  is 
(as  Hooker  says)  divided  into  a  n amber  of 
distinct  societies  every  one  of  which  is 
termed  a  Charch  within  itself.  A  Christian 
assembly  may  be  called  a  Charch,  bat  the 
Charch  is  not  merely  an  assembly,  bat  a 
society,  and  remains  when  all  assemblies 
are  dispersed.  The  commanion  its  members 
enjoy  consists  in  the  pablio  exercise  of  sach 
daties  as  those  mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  42 : 
instroction,  breaking  of  bread,  and  prayer. 
Twice  only  in  the  Gospels  is  mention  made  of 
the  Charch.  In  the  second  passage  (Matt. 
zviii.  17),  it  mnst  mean  the  particalar  Charch 


or  branch  of  the  Church,  to  which  the  offended 
person  shonld  belong.  In  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
the  term  is  freqaently  ased  of  local  and  par- 
ticalar Charches  {e.g.  Acts  xiv.  27  ;  xt.  8,  22 ; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  1 ;  Oal.  i.  22 ;  Rom. 
xvi.  4,  ftc.).  Thas,  there  gradaally  grew  ap  an 
oatward  visible  Body,  a  Body  with  many 
different  members,  loosely  connected  together 
by  the  anthority  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the 
overseers  whom  they  appointed,  bat  never,  as 
Bishop  Westcott  points  oat,  absolately  in  nnion. 
At  best  this  was  an  imperfect,  strnggling, 
fallible  representation  of  the  trae  spiritaal 
Body  of  Christ,  of  which  only  some  Christians 
were  genaine  living  members.  Thas  this  visible 
Charch  grew  and  extended  itself,  not  as  an 
end  in  itself,  bat  as  a  means  to  a  far  more 
glorioas  end,  '*the  perfecting  of  the  saints, 
the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ,"  and  so 
preparing  the  way  for  the  falfilment  of  the 
Apocalyptic  vision,  in  which  St.  John  saw 
"the  Holy  City,  New  Jera.«alem,  Coming  down 
from  God  oat  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride 
adomed  for  her  hasband  "  (Rev.  xxi.  2).  Mean- 
time  this  earthly  Institution,  however  imperfect 
though  divine  in  origin,  retains  in  some 
measare  the  marks  of  the  heavenly  society. 
It  is  called  "  catholio  "  ;  becaase  it  is  intended 
to  be  universal,  extending  itself  "thronghout 
all  the  World ; "  "  holy,"  becaase  all  its  members 
are  called  to  be  holy,  and  its  ministrations  are 
designed  to  make  them  such  ;  and  "one,"  not 
becaase  it  imposes  one  cast-iron  yoke  of  ani- 
formity,  bat  becaase  its  members  profess  "  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,"  and  shoald 
endeavoar  to  "keep  the  anity  of  the  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peaco."  In  those  respects 
it  is  now  an  object  of  faith,  not  of  sight, 
and  as  such  it  is  proposed  to  our  contem- 
plation  in  the  Crceds.  Very  great  and  irre- 
concilable  is  the  difference  between  the 
doctrine  on  this  subject  of  the  Charch 
of  England  and  of  other  truly  Protestant 
Charches  and  that  of  Rome.  She  Claims  to 
be  the  one  trae  Catholic  Charch,  "  the  mother 
and  mistress  of  all  Charches  "  (Creed  of  Pope 
Pias  IV.  Article  x.) ;  and  declares  that  "  oat- 
side  her  commanion  there  is  no  salvation" 
(ibid.,  Article  xii.).  This  monstrons  claim  is 
chiefly  based  on  the  assamption  that  "the 
Pope  has  received  by  divine  right  authority  to 
teach  and  govern  the  whole  Charch."  This 
arrogant  assertion  rests  chiefly  on  the  false 
Interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words  to  St.  Peter 
(Matt.  xvi.  18,  19).  This  cannot  be  discussed 
in  the  present  article  (see  Peteb,  Pope, 
&c.).  With  the  failure  of  that  passage  to 
establish  this  dogma,  especially  when  it  is 
examined  in  the  light  of  other  Script  ures  and 
of  Church  history,  the  whole  saperstructure 
of  Papal  supremacy  and  of  Romish  exclasive- 
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neu  immediately  oollapses.  So  far  from  being 
the  '*  one  trne  Oatbolic  Charcb,"  the  Obnrch 
of  Rome,  if  ehe  be  still  a  brancb  of  that  Cbnrcb, 
is  iodeed  a  tborougbly  corrupt  and  ansoand 
brancb,  for  she  bas  adopted  and  teacbes  manj 
of  tbe  worst  heresies  and  nnscriptural  doc- 
trines.  Her  arrogance  and  presnmption  woald 
seem  to  be  foresbadowed  by  St.  Paal  in  tlic 
eleventh  chapter  of  bis  Bpistle  to  tbe  Romans. 
Tbe  Chnrcb  of  England  does  not  owe  ber 
origin  any  more  than  ber  allegiance  to  Romc. 
Centuries  before  Augnstine  converted  a  part 
of  England  to  Christ  tbere  was  an  independ- 
ent  Britisb  Cburcb  in  this  conntry,  and  both 
previoosly  to  bis  arrival  and  long  afterwards, 
Cbristianity  was  spread  by  Celtic  missionaries 
from  lona.  Even  ecciesiastically  onr  position 
as  a  Protestant  Cburcb  is  secure.  As  defined  in 
ber  Articles  and  formnlaries  it  is  botb  compre- 
bensive  and  scriptnrally  sonnd.  Her  funda- 
mental principle  on  tbis  sabject  is  tbat  wbilst 
tbe  Cburcb  of  Christ  is  one  it  bas  manv 
branches.  In  ber  XIXtb  Article  she  defines 
"a  visible  Cburcb  of  Christ  as  a  congrega- 
tion  of  faitbful  men,  in  tbe  whicb  tbe  pure 
Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  tbe  Sacrament8 
be  duly  ministered,  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance,  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity 
are  requisite  to  the  same."  And  it  is  added 
that,  **a8  the  Cburcb  of  Jerusalem,  Alezandria, 
and  Antioch"  (the  three  great  Patriarchates 
recognised  in  the  sixtb  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Nice),  "  have  erred  :  so  also  the  Cburcb  of 
Rome  bath  erred,  not  only  in  their  liviog  and 
manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of 
faitb."  Accordinglr,  tbe  Cburcb  of  England 
makes  no  attempt  to  unchurch  those  who  do 
not  belong  to  her  communion.  Wbilst  she 
pronounces  these  Churches  to  have  erred,  she 
does  not  ezclude  them  from  the  Catholic 
Cburcb  ;  so,  on  tbe  other  band,  wbilst  she 
declares  ber  own  ministers  to  be  scripturally 
ordained  (Article  XXXYI.),  she  does  not  sav 
that  otbers  not  episcopally  ordained  are  not 
true  ministers  of  Christ.  In  tbe  preface  to 
tbe  Ordinal  sbe  does  indeed  assert  that  therc 
have  always  been  from  tbe  Apostles*  time 
bisbops,  priests,  and  deacons  in  the  Cburch. 
Sbe  does  not  infer  tbat  wbere  these  Orders  are 
not  found,  there  is  no  true  Cburch.  To  do  so, 
would  be  to  contradict  tbe  principles  wbich, 
sinoe  the  Reformation,  sbe  bas  maintained,  as 
well  as  to  oppose  tbe  large  and  comprebensivc 
teaching  of  Holy  Script ure.  Thus  sbe  proves 
berself  at  once  truly  catholic  and  scriptnral. 

[W.  B.] 
OHUBCH  ASSOOIATION.— This  powerful 
Organisation  was  originally  called  into  belog  to 
resist  tbe  pressure  ezerted  on  tbe  bisbops  and 
on  tbe  Established  Cburcb  by  tbe  numerous 
Associations  wbich,  as  early  as  1844,  tbe  priest- 


party  bad  formed  for  tbat  purpose.  At  le^gtAr 
in  1860,  tbeir  Tarious  local  Gnilds  and  XJtknß 
were  welded  to  form  the  preseot  "XngBdi 
Cburcb  Union,*'  wbich  bas  ever  sinoe  menioed 
thepurity  of  the  faith  and  sub^erted  tbedisoi« 
pline  of  tbe  Cburcb  of  England.  LitigatkNi 
also  bad  been  frealy  resorted  to  by  the  Saoer- 
dotalists. 

Tbe  earliest  suit  nnder  tbe  Cburoh  Diadpüiie 
Act  was  tbeirs.  Not  only  Bishop  Hampta 
and  Mr.  Gk>rham,  but  Mr.  Langley,  Mr.  Starkey, 
Mr.  Piers,  Mr.  Shore,  Mr.  Edouart,  and  Mr. 
Faulkner  figure  among  tbe  Evangelicalt  tfa« 
attacked.  Pusey  and  Eeble  were  among  Um 
guarantors  of  tbe  costs  incnrred  by  "  nominil 
objectors  "  put  forward  to  represent  the  assail- 
ants  of  Bishop  Hampden.  Jo  wett  was  proceeded 
against  by  Dr.  Pusey  bimself  ;  and  The  Ckwrdi 
Review f  founded  by  the  B.C.U.,  and  edited  by 
its  secretary,  clamoured  for  the  prosecotk» 
of  Bishop  Waldegrave.  Tbe  oificial  organ  of 
tbe  English  Cburcb  Union  said :  **  Dark  will  be 
tbe  gloom  whicb  obscures  tbe  horiion  of  Eng- 
land's  Cburcb  when  there  sball  not  bare  been 
found  among  ber  sons  any  who  will  bare  the 
moral  courage  to  bring  before  the  courts  to 
wbich  they  be  amenable  those  who  are  engaged 
in  poisoning  the  streams  of  religions  knowledge 
at  their  very  fountain  head." 

The  bishops  were  afraid  to  exercise  tbeir 
disciplinary  powers,  when  they  knew  that  the 
offender  would  be  screened  by  the  B.C.U.,  and 
they  sought  to  exouse  their  own  inaction  by 
professing  tbat  they  were  in  doubt  as  to  what 
tbe  actual  requirements  of  the  law  were.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  for  defensive  por- 
poses,  tbat  Protestants  should  combine  to 
Protect  tbe  Reformation  Settlement  whioh  was 
being  so  rigorously  assailed.  Tbis  led  to  the 
formation  in  1865  of  the  '*  Cburcb  Association 
to  uphold  tbe  Principles  and  Order  of  the 
United  Cburcb  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to 
counteract  tbe  efforts  now  being  made  to  astimi- 
late  her  Services  to  those  of  tbe  Cburch  of 
Rome.'*  In  tbe  very  first  report  of  tbe  O.A.  it 
was  plainly  stated  that,  '*  Its  object  is  to  defend 
tbe  Cburch.  A  revision  of  tbe  Litorgy  forms 
no  part  of  its  plan."  At  the  same  time  it  ap- 
peaied  to  the  bishops  and  to  a  Royal  Oom- 
mission  to  lay  down  with  authority  what  needed 
to  be  done ;  and  also  to  tbe  laity,  by  holding 
meetings  and  distributing  educational  literatore 
in  Order,  as  their  report  said,  to  "  stop  Romanis- 
ing  by  assisting  aggrieved  parisbioners  to  obtain 
protection  from  practices  wbich  drive  them 
from  their  parish  cburcb" ;  remarkiug  that 
*<  those  who  have  set  aside  the  usag^  of  three 
centuries  and  defied  the  concurrent  voice  of 
tbe  great  body  cf  the  English  clergy  and  laity, 
are  not  likely  to  be  restrained  by  wamings 
whicb  seem  nogatory  to  them  becaose  not 
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onfdfoed  bj  penalties."  Thus  at  the  verj  out- 
let  it  was  made  olear  that  the  legal  rights  of 
charchmen  were  iDtended  to  be  vindicated  by 
an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  jostice.  No  one 
I  coDld  bave  joined  the  CA.  even  in  its  first  year 
witboot  knowing  fally  that  litigation  was  con- 
ttmplated.  In  1867  a  formal  Declaration  was 
diawn  np  which  has  since  been  reoewed  year 
hj  year  and  which  embodied  the  main  issues 
of  their  contention  : — 

**  While  we  freely  allow  to  erery  member  of 
the  Chnrch  the  same  liberty  of  conscience, 
within  the  latitnde  of  her  Artides  and  other 
formalaries,  whioh  we  daim  for  onrselves,  we 
Protest  against  the  poblic  incnlcation,  by 
dergymen  mioistering  within  her  pale,  of 
doctiines  repugnant  to  the  letter  and  the  npirit 
of  her  authorised  formularies. 

"The  doctrincB  against  which  we  specially 
Protest  at  the  present  timc,  are  as  follows : — 
**l8t.  That  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  sacrifice  for  sin  and  an  oblation 
to  6od  the  Father  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  corresponding  on  earth  to  the  inter- 
cession  of  oar  Lord  and  Master  in  Heaven. 

**2nd.  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  objectively  present,  nnder  the  ootward 
Tisible  part  or  sign,  or  form  of  bread  and 
wine. 

"  3rd.  That  the  wicked  recei^e  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  use  of  the  Lord*s  Sapper,  albeit 
tbcy  do  not  recci?e  it  to  salvation. 

"  4th.  That  ministers  of  the  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land are  Sacrificing  Priests,  representatives  of 
tbe  Great  Head  of  the  Chnrch,  and  ezercisc 
by  delegation  His  powers  and  prerogatives. 

"  6th.  That,  in  tbe  exercise  of  tbese  powers, 
the  clergy  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  possess 
jadicial  authority  to  forgive  sin,  and  that  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  is  not  complete  without 
the  absolution  of  the  priest. 

"6th.  That  in  order  to  exercise  the  dis* 
ciplinary  powers  of  their  ofßce,  for  the  ex- 
cloftion  of  nnbelieving  or  impenitent  persons 
&om  Commnnion,  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  anthorised  to  hear  Confes- 
sions,  as  a  habitnal  part  of  religious  practice, 
and  to  give  formal  absolution  f rom  sin. 

*'  7th.  That  'Christ  himself,  realiy  and  truly 

but  spiritnally  and  ineffably,  present  in  the 

Sacrament,  is  thercin  io  be  adored'  (that 

is,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine). 

"  We  utterly  reject  the  seven  doctrines  above 

enumerated  inasmuch  as  tbey  are  innovations 

on  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and 

are  '  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture, 

but  ratlier  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God.' 

*'  We  Protest  against  the  attempt  to  represent 
these  doctrines  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  not  only  becanse  her  authorised 
formularies  do  not   coutain  them,  but   also 


because  they  specifically  ezclude  and  condemn 
them.'* 

In  the  Tolnme  of  Essays  published  in  1868, 
of  which  tbe  late  Bishop  of  Guildford  was 
editor,    will    be    found    evidence    from    its 
own  official  reports  that  the  English  Chnrch 
Union  was  a  standing  menace  to  the  bishops 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  that  the 
Union  offered  to  protect  the  Romanising  clergy 
from  their  bishops  {PrineipUi  at  Stake,   pp. 
7-11).    The  Primates  of  that  day  assured  the 
Council  of  the  Chnrch  Association  that  the 
bishops  were  ready  to  enforce  the  law  if  its 
ezact  requirements  were  duly  laid  down  by 
authority.    In  July  1871   the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  again    replied    to    a    deputation 
that  **he  could  not  answer  for  what  other 
bishope  might  do,**  bnt  that   "he  was  fully 
prepared  to  act  in  his  own  diocese,  if  suflicient 
evidence  of  direct  violation  of  the  law  was 
brought  before  him/*    He  added   "that  the 
bishops  if  called  upon,  wonld  no  donbt  act" 
(CA.  Seven th  Report,  p.  35).    Relying  on  this 
promise  and  in  order  to  aid  the  bishops  in 
doing  their  duty,  a  series  of  suits  was  com- 
menced  by  the   Association  with  the  resnlt 
that  in  no  fewer  than  sixty  instances,  the  law 
was  declared  to  condemn  as  illegal  the  in- 
culpated  practices  of  the  Ritualists.   Unhappily 
the  leaders  of  both  the  great  parties  in  the 
State  were  themselves  sacerdotally  inclined, 
and  this  fact  had  a  very  demoralising  effect 
upon  the  right  reverend  bench ;  so  that,  instead 
of  **  ministering  discipline  **  according  to  their 
consecration    vow,    their    lordships    actually 
vetoed  prosecntion   after  prosecution  !     The 
Superior-General    of   the   leading   Ritualistic 
**  Confraternity  "  was  protected  from  trial  no 
fewer  than   three  times  by  snccessive  vetoes ! 
After  a  time,  extreme  partisans  were  selected 
even  for  the  Episcopate  itself,  so  that  all  hope 
of  obtaining  redress  at  the  hands  of  a  bishop 
was  Seen  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.    Under 
these  conditions  it  was  recog^ised  that  the  sole 
cbance  of  reform  was  from  the  lay  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  corabining  to  remedy 
the  defects  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  also 
to  send  to  Parliament  stannch  and  convinced 
Protestants,  so  as  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  higher  patronage  of  tbe  Crown. 
At  the  present  moment  this  policy  is  being 
furtbered  by  itinerating  vans  and  colporteurs, 
and  by  electoral  rolls,  worked  by  a  staff  of 
able  agents,  employed  in  organising  the  Pro- 
testant electorate  for  combined  action.    Mean- 
time  Information  on  dispnted  points  of  doctrine 
and  ritnal  as  well  as  on  the  laws  regulating  the 
conduct  of  public  worship  is  being  continually 
put  forth  in  leaflets,  tracts,  pamphlets,  and 
larger  works,  as  well  as  in  the  monthly  organ 
of  the  Association,  the   Church  ItUeUigenoer, 
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in  whioh  the  coDtroveniial  writings  of  the 
Romanisers  are  reviewed  and  subjected  to  a 
searohing  ezposure.  Never  dnriog  the  thirty- 
six  years  of  its  activity  was  the  work  carried 
on  with  so  much  vigour,  or  receiTing  from  the 
Protestant  public  nearly  so  large  a  measnre  of 
sopport  as  now.  Fnll  nse  is  made  also  of  the 
platform,  and  an  enormous  correspondence  is 
carried  on  for  advising  parishioners  or  in- 
cambents  who  are  snffering  from  the  Romanis- 
ing  plague.  See  English  Chubcu  Union. 
OHUBOH   DI80IPLINE.— 8ee    Disoiplina 

ABCANI,  EXCOMMUNIOATION,  rENANCB,  &C. 

OHTTRCH  DISOIPLINE  ACT  OF  1840,  by 

its  23rd  section,  abolished  all  other  procedure 
in  a  oriminal  suit  against  a  clergyman  *'for 
any  offence  against  the  laws  ecclesiadtical." 
Thus  the  summary  Jurisdiction  of  the  bishops 
was  got  rid  of.  Since  1874,  however,  the 
Public  Worsbip  Regulation  Act  has  offered  an 
alternative  procedure  in  matters  of  ritual; 
and  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act  of  1892  has  re- 
moved  suits  for  crime  or  immorality  from  the 
Jurisdiction  and  procedure  of  tbis  Act.  The 
Benefices  Act,  1898,  has  also  dealt  with  non- 
residence,  or  neglect  of  duty,  by  a  different 
proccss.  The  Act  enables  any  person  to 
complain ;  but  the  bishop  may  refuse  to 
entertain  the  complaint.  Or,  he  may  ap- 
point  a  Commission  to  report  whether  a 
primd  fdoie  case  oxists.  If  the  Commission 
reports  in  favour  of  the  accused,  the  trial 
cannot  go  on ;  but  after  the  appointment  of 
a  Commission,  the  bishop  can  no  longer 
refuse  to  let  the  suit  proceed.  The  bishop 
may  either  snmmon  the  accused  to  appear 
before  himsclf  and  by  consent  prononnce 
sentence  himself  without  appeal;  or  eise, 
articles  of  Charge  having  been  served,  hear  the 
case  in  person  sitting  with  three  assessors ;  or 
eise  he  must  send  the  case  direct  by"  letters  of 
request"  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Court  of  the 
Province,  thus  saving  the  ezpense  of  an  appeal 
from  the  bishop.  From  the  decision  of  the 
Judge  of  the  Province  f  urther  appeal  lies  to  the 
King  in  Council,  and  is  heard  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  aided  by  four 
bishops  as  assessors,  appointed  under  the  rules 
of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1876. 
The  RoyaJ  Order  in  Council,  which  follows 
their  "  ad  vice,"  is  a  very  brief  document,  and 
does  not  embody  the  reasons  assigned  for  the 
ad  vice  oifered  by  the  Judicial  Committee. 

[J.T.T.] 
OHUBOH  MILITANT,  THE,  P&ATEB 
FOR. — This  is  a  prayer  in  the  Communion 
Office  of  the  Church  of  England.  Intercession 
is  herein  made,  as  Ihe  word  '^militant"  im- 
plies,  for  all  Cliristians  on  earth  who  are  fighting 
against  sin,  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
No  Petition  is  preferred  for  any  other  than 


living  Christians ;  the  aliiudon  whioh  tlw] 
contains  to  departed  saints  hafing 
only  to  their  good  ezample,  oor 
for  the  grace  given  to  them,  and  oor 
future  reonion  with  them  in  God'i 
kingdom.    The  Ritnalists  moat  diaingoii 
assert  that  we  here  praj  for  "  all  who  disdl 
the  faith,"  and  they  thns  seek  to  maintatel 
doctrine  of  prayers  for  the  dead.    See '. 

FOB  THB  DBAD. 

OHUBOHINa  OF  WOMBN  (Fr. 
det  accouch6e$)  is  a  rite  which  haa  htm 
tained  in  a  modified  form  by  the  Ghiizeh 
England,  but  which  is  rejected  by  some '. 
tant  Churches  as  having  no  Scriptnre 
Anciently  child-bearing  was  snpposed  to 
a  woman  (see  Leviticus  xii.)f  bat  now 
Christians  generally  this  is  not  conaideradi 
be  the  case,  and  consequently  no  pnrificattal 
is  necessary.  The  woman  is  perfecUj  firee  M 
enter  a  church ;  bat,  nevertheless,  from  ntf 
early  times  the  oustom  has  preTailed,  tM 
pious  women,  some  weeks  after  accouuliemwt 
(among  the  Greeks  strictly  on  the  foitiilb 
day),  should  present  themselyes  in  chnroh  aaA 
receive  a  blessing.  This  is  usoallj  aocordtd 
to  lawful  mothers  only,  but  exceptiont  U9 
allowed.  Sometimes  the  ohild  is  taken  alio  l9 
church.  This  is  usually  the  case  in  the  EaiL 
The  rite  may  ooly  be  administered  in  privat« 
houses  in  very  ezceptional  cases.  Acoording  to 
the  Romau  form  the  priest  receives  the  womia 
at  the  porch.  She  kneels,  holding  a  lighted 
taper,  and  after  some  prayers  the  priest  hands 
her  the  end  of  his  stole,  which  she  graapt. 
Ue  then  leads  her,  still  carrying  the  lighted 
taper,  into  the  church  and  up  to  the  altar, 
where  he  formally  blosses  her  and  sometimee 
sprinklee  her  with  holy  water  (Wetzer  and 
Weite). 

The  Church  of  England  has,  of  coorse,  re* 
jected  these  formalities  and  also  the  mislead- 
ing  phrase,  "  The  Order  of  the  Purification  of 
Womeu,"  which  appeared  in  the  transition 
Prayer  Book  of  1549,  but  which  was  expnnged 
in  1552,  the  title  being  chaoged  to  "The 
Thanksgiving  of  Women  after  Child-birth,  com- 
monly  called  the  Churching  of  Women."  Thia 
rite  is  intended  by  the  Church  of  England 
for  aü  women  safely  delivered  in  child-birth, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  refused  becauae 
the  child  is  illegitimate  or  the  mother  a  dia- 
senter.  The  woman  must  be  '^decently,"  i.e. 
ueatly  apparelled,  but  a  white  veil  cannot  be 
enforced  (Whitehead,  Church  Law,  p.  70). 

[B.  W.] 

The  Puritans  objected  to  this  rite,  and  not 
vrithout  solid  grounds.  Cotton  Mather,  in  hia 
valuabie  work  on  the  Types,  characterised  it 
as  '*  an  apish  Imitation  of  the  purification  of 
women."    The  seoond  tiüe  of  the  senrioe  in 
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k>ok  of  Conunon  Prayer  ia  **oommonly 
I  UM  Chorohing  of  Women.'*  Now  **  com- 
'  ttlled  "  in  a  second  name  of  an  j  aerrice 
Ifonnly  used  in  that  book  to  indioate 
tu'og  erroneouBly  lo  termed.  See  heading 
esentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple/'  fto. 
htm  been  a  great  deal  of  superstition 
igard  to  "chnrohing"  which  preyails 
y  districts  of  oor  coontrj,  and  bad  con. 
368  bave  been  cansed  thereby.  Women 
«rorking  claases,  to  conform  to  coBtom, 
.ttend  chorch  for  this  serrice  too  soon, 
r  op  the  seeds  of  fntnre  bodilj  illness. 
t  oonsidered  respectable  in  many  plaoes 
ar  in  pnblic  nntU  that  service  has  been 
irongh.  Hence  even  a  bar-woman  will 
orched  "  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  be 
attend  to  her  costomers.  The  attempt 
fy  the  practice  by  an  appeal  to  Psalm 
a  grotts  penrersion  of  Holy  Scriptare. 
is  no  sin  connected  with  **conception," 
)  Psalmist  had  no  snch  idea  in  his  mind. 
i  in  the  Christian  Chorch  are  subject  to 
.bility  arising  from  the  laws  of  natnre. 
hrist  Jesus  there  is  neither  male  nor 
"  "bat  a  new  creatnre,"  Gal.  iii.  28, 
15.  The  serrice  in  the  Prayer  Book 
rever,  far  from  giying  any  sapport  to 
serstitions  referred  to,  bat  alas !  they 
1  common  in  England. 

[C.  H.  H.  W.] 
IHWAJtDSNS.— Wardens  or  gaar- 
of  the  parish  chorch  and  its  goods. 
lly,  two  are  elected  annoally  for  eacb 
-one  by  the  incumbent  and  one  by  the 
oners  ;  bot  frequeotly  there  is  ooly  one 
warden.  In  some  places  there  are  more 
ro ;  bat  they  are  a  kind  of  Corporation, 
ioold  always  act  jointly  if  possible. 
have  no  right  to  alter  anything 
chorch,  or  to  do  more  than  ordinary 
withoot  a  faculty.  By  Canon  89  all 
wardens  or  questmen  shall  be  chosen 
Joint  consent  of  the  minister  and  the 
oners ;  if  they  cannot  agree,  the  mini- 
lall  choose  one  and  the  parishioners 
ler.  This  does  not,  however,  alter  the 
t  costom  to  the  contrary.  The  elec- 
akes  place  in  Easter  week,  and  the 
slected  church wardens  should  make  a 
^ion  before  the  Ordinary  at  a  visita- 
s  soon  as  possible  after  the  election, 
hey  will  serve  the  office  faithfully. 
1  persons  are  exempt,  bat  poverty  is  no 
Dharchwardens  may  receive  goods  for 
aefit  of  the  chorch,  bot  cannot  dispose 
n  withoat  consent  of  the  parishioners. 
n  London  can  they  hold  land.  They 
set  op  monoments  or  add  to  the  fabric 
isils  of  the  charch  withoot  the  consent 
ler  parishioners  or  the  Ordinary.    The 


prinoipal  doties  of  charchwardens  are  to  leTy 
▼olontary  contribntiona  for  chorch  porposes, 
sometimes  to  collect  pew  rents  and  band  them 
to  the  minister  to  collect  alms  and  oblations 
in  the  chorch,  to  arrange  for  the  seating  of 
the  congregation,  to  enforce  orderly  behavioor 
in  chorch  and  chorchyard  doring  divine 
senrice,  to  proyide  for  the  doties  of  a  benefice 
doring  a  vacancy,  to  receive  and  doly  publish 
the  bishop*s  notice  of  his  Intention  to  admit 
a  new  inoambent,  and  to  make  presentments 
or  reports  to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon  of  any 
miscondact  of  the  clergy  or  parishioners. 
Charchwardens  are  entitled  to  ask  a  stränge 
clergyman  ofßoiating  to  produce  hb  letters  of 
Orders ;  bot  when  this  is  done  their  aothority 
ceases.  By  Canon  52  they  are  to  see  that  a 
record  is  kept  of  all  stränge  preachers,  and 
that  no  one  preaches  who  is  not  doly  licensed. 
One  of  two  charchwardens  cannot  safely  act 
alone  even  in  matters  beneficial  to  the  parish, 
bot  one  may  promote  a  soit  in  Opposition  to 
the  other.    See  Whitehead  and  Cripps. 

CHUBOHYAJtD.— The  borial-groond  aroond  a 
charch.  The  f  reehold  of  the  ch orchyard  belongs 
(subject  to  the  parishioners'  right  of  borial)  to 
the  incnmbent.  He  may  not  tarn  cattle  in  so 
as  to  distorb  the  graves  or  injore  the  trees  or 
tombstones,  nor  remove  monoments  withoot 
the  bishop's  consent,  nor  remove  the  seil  nor 
cot  down  trees,  except  for  the  repair  of  the 
chancel.  He  may  lease  the  herbage.  He  is 
not  boond  to  repair  or  fence  in  the  chorch- 
yard, which  most  be  done  by  volantary  snb- 
scriptioDS  of  the  parishioners.  Additions  to 
churchyards  most  be  consecrated.  The  '*con- 
secration  "  is  in  law  effected  by  a  formal  '*  sen- 
tence"  of  the  bishop:  the  *' Service"  being 
volantary.  The  effect  of  soch  consecration  is 
to  place  the  land  onder  the  perpetoal  joris- 
diction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Coorts.  Private 
rights  of  interment  in  closed  churchyards  may 
be  exercised  by  leave  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
when  the  burial  is  not  prejadicial  to  health. 

The  clergyman  is  the  proper  person  to  pro- 
ceed,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ordinary,  in 
Order  to  prevent  the  erection  of  improper 
monoments,  as  if  an  inscription  be  contrary 
to  the  Articles,  or  obscene,  &c  Sir  H.  Jenner 
roled  tbat  an  inscription  on  the  g^ave  of  a 
Romanist  exhorting  to  prayers  for  the  dead  is 
not  so  contrary  to  the  Articles  as  to  necessitate 
its  removal.  He  admitted  that  the  Church 
of  England  discouraged  such  prayers.  See 
Cripps,  TKe  Law»  of  the  Church  and  Clergy; 
Dale's  0Uryyman*8  Legal  Ifandbook  ;  and  Hook*s 
Church  DictiofMryy  s.v. 

CIBOBIUM.— Literally,  a  reccptacle  for  food. 
The  name  is  variously  employod  by  the  Roman 
Church  for  acanopy  (other wisecalledabaldac- 
chino,  ander  which  the  saored  eloments  are 
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pUoed  in  a  Tessel  snspended  bj  a  oord  from 
the  interior  of  Mb  canopj)  restiog  on  oolamns 
or  süspended  from  the  roof  above  the  altar, 
f or  the  pjz  in  which  the  conseorated  elemente 
are  kept.  Bj  Ritnalistio  imitaton  of  the  rites 
and  oeremoniee  of  Borne,  the  term  is  applied 
to  a  kind  of  shallow  cop  or  chalice  with  a 
Cover  to  it.  This  is  sometimee  used  instead 
of  a  paten  at  the  Holj  Commnnion,  and  the 
consecrated  bread  is  also  resenred  in  the  ci- 
boriam  for  the  sick.  "  The  bottom  of  the  bowl 
is  slightlj  elevated  inside  to  enable  the  sacred 
particles  to  be  readilj  removed."  All  this  is 
illegal  in  the  Church  of  England.  See  JHiwil 
Reatan  Whif,  p.  27;  Bingham,  viü.  vi.  19; 
Catholie  Dtetumary,  nnder  "  Baldacchino.*' 

OIKCTXJBE.— In  Bitnalistic  nomenclatare  a 
broad  sash  confining  the  oassock  at  the 
waist.  See  Wright,  Mau  in  Oreek  and  Smnan 
Churehei,  p.  43. 

OIRGXJMOELLIOMEa— See  Dokatibts. 

OIRGXJMCISION.— The  Jewish  rite  for  initiat- 
ing  male  children  at  eight  dajs  old  into  the 
Abrahamic  coTenant  made  with  the  Jews  bj 
God.  Circomcision,  therefore,  prefignred  the 
Christian  sacrament  of  baptism,  which,  for 
this  reason  as  well  as  others,  is  administered  to 
infants.  Female  children  were  not  circumoised 
(thongh  even  that  is  done  sometimes  by  Mo- 
hammedans),  becaasejthe  female  sex  was  under 
disabilities  from  which  St.  Paul  informs  ns  the 
sex  was  relieved  ander  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion  (Gal.  iü.  28).  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  14, 
speaks  of  the  children  of  Christians  as  "  holj," 
ie.  holj,  in  some  sense,  bj  birth  and  parentage. 
The  child  is  "  holj  "  as  a  coyenanter's  child ; 
the  sign  and  seal  of  admission  to  the  coTenant 
Position  maj,  therefore,  snrelj  be  given  to 
it.  In  the  hereditary  sense,  the  child  is  a 
Christian.  Cur  Lord  submitted  to  both  cir- 
comcision  and  to  baptism.  But  He  was 
baptized  onlj  with  *'tbe  baptism  of  Joha" 
His  circomcision  is  commemorated  bj  the 
Church  of  England  on  Ist  January  in  order 
to  point  to  tho  active  obedience  of  cur  Saviour 
in  f  alfiUing  all  righteousnem,  and  to  teach  ns 
onr  need  of  the  "true  circomcision  of  tbe 
Spirit."  The  feast  of  the  Circnmcision  is  not 
of  any  great  antiqnitj.  Tlie  first  mention  of 
it  under  tbis  title  is  in  Ivo  Camotensis,  who 
lived  about  the  year  1090,  a  little  before  St. 
Bemard,  who  has  a  sermon  upon  it.  By  earlier 
writers  it  is  called  the  "OctaTe  of  Ohrist- 
mas,*' and  because  it  feil  on  a  day  celebrated 
amoDgst  the  beathen  with  disorder  and  revel- 
lings,  its  obsenrance  was  forbidden  by  the 
sizth  General  Council.  This,  however,  has 
not  hindered  Christians  in  later  ages  from 
observing  it. 

OLEMSNT,  EPI8TLE  OF,  TO  GORIN- 
THIAirS.— See  Apobtolio  Fathjus. 


CLEMENT,     HOMILT,     OXHSBA 
TEBMED  SECOND  SPIBTIJB  OV. 

Apobtolio  Fathsbs. 
OLEMENTIHES,  THR— Gertain  Oreel 
ings,  probably  of  Eastem  prodaction  abo 
oloee  of  the  second  Century,  nrnning  i 
name  of  Clement  of  Bome,  with  whoae  h 
and  opinions  they  purport  to  be  oooi 
One  of  the  set  is  entitled  Homäü»;  wot 
Xecoff^ttUomi :  and  there  is  an  JSpiiome^  al 
ing  the  Momüie».  They  can  be  seen  leai 
edited,  with  a  Latin  version,  in  the  fin 
second  volumes  of  Migne's  PairUoffia  i 
The  ReeognitionSt  which  haTe  attxactad 
attention,  are  in  form  an  autobiograp] 
Clement.  The  plot  which  snggested  the 
of  this  fiction  is  the  scattering  into  Ei 
lands,  throngh  a  series  of  mishaps,  of  a 
Boman  pagan  family  during  the  infao 
the  autobiographer,  one  of  its  memben 
their  all  coming  together  again,  in  bis 
hood,  in  Palestine,  throngh  a  sucoessi 
sorprising  recog^itions,  to  find  each 
Christian  or  ready  to  become  such.  The 
thread  of  the  tale  carries  us  in  the  et« 
Clement,  who,  starting  from  Bome  in  qo 
his  long-lost  relatives,  and  landing  at  On 
met  the  Apostle  Peter,  by  whom  he  wai 
▼erted  to  Christianity.  Thenoeforth  Cl< 
was  Peter*s  companion  in  travel,  the  on< 
pose  of  which  was  to  follow  the  track  of  { 
Magos  and  eveiy  where  ref  ute  that  arch-hei 
teaching.  Victonons  contests  with  Simon 
again  and  again  in  tbe  course  of  this  rom 
and  it  transpires  that  wbile  Simon  is  nom 
tbe  heretic  dealt  with  by  Peter,  the  do 
Peter  wants  to  put  down  is  in  reality  Pi 
That  momentary  difference  which  on4 
Antioch  (GaL  ii.  11)  placed  the  two  im 
Apostles  apart,  is  by  this  apocryphai  im 
tbus  audaciously  ezaggerated  into  a  n 
and  permanent  breach  affecting  their  ' 
lines  of  teaching,  the  purpose  of  the  Ch 
tine  writer  belog  to  depreciate  the  theolc 
Paul  and  exalt  certain  Ebionite  Tiews  < 
own,  which  he  dares  to  ascribe  to  Peter, 
that  Paul's  name  is  ever  openly  bronghl 
the  Standing  Opponent  is  aiways  "Sil 
that  typical  father  of  all  heresy ;  bat  thi 
sion  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  on  one  og( 
comes  out  in  the  grossest  manner,  aa 
"Simon"  is  challenged  to  show  why  i 
should  have  remained  on  earth  with  hi 
ciples  and  instructed  them  an  entire  ye 
one  migbt  be  formed  into  a  teaoher  ai 
apostle  in  the  vision  of  a  moment' 

The    CUmentinei   must    be   regarded 
serious  and  dangerous  attempt  to  dlm 

^  Now  known  in  a  Latin  version  only. 
*  Htm^  ZTÜ.  §  19,  PatrcL  Qrm,  iL  401 
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among  the  Hebrew  rmce,  who  f ormed  a  power- 
f  nl  bod  j  in  tbe  religioas  world  still,  the  Paaline 
Tiew  of  Ohrist's  relation  to  Moses.  Tbat  view 
taaght,  as  was  so  largely  set  forth  in  tbe 
Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews,  tbat  tbe  Mosaic  Law 
was  bat  a  preparation  for  Cbrist.  No,  say  tbe 
OUmenHne»;  tbe  Law  was  perfect  and  com- 
plete  in  itself  from  tbe  beginning,  needing  no 
sapplement,  carrying  no  propbecj.  It  revealed 
tbe  Diyine  unitj ;  it  tanght  tbe  trne  way  of 
pleasing  God — obedience.  All  tbat  Cbrist  did 
was  to  renew  tbat  revelation  when  it  bad 
become  obsolete.  Christ  is  the  great  Teacber, 
re-proclaiming  a  forgotten  moral  law.  Tbe 
Goepel,  rigbtlj  onderstood,  declares  notbing 
new ;  proclaims  no  vfork  of  Cbrist.  Let  but 
the  Jew  hold  fast  tbe  Ifosaio  law  in  its 
integritj,  in  the  path  of  obedience,  and  he 
Deed  not  become  a  Christian;  rather  he  is 
alreadj  one,  proyided  he  blaspheme  not  Christ. 
Tbe  Oentile  Christian  need  onlj  adhere  to 
the  simple  Instruction  of  tbe  Cbrist  of  the 
Gospela;  he  can  discard  all  the  pretended 
Supplements  and  developments  of  tbis  spurions 
new  apostle.' 

So  early  in  Choroh  bistory  is  seeu  tbat 
emaacolated  CbrisUanity  which,  when  taught 
orer  and  over  again  in  divers  manners,  ripened 
into  Pelagianism  and  prepared  the  corruptions 
in  doctrine  and  worship  whiob  have  deadened 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  its  periods  of  de- 
cadence.  As  though  for  an  undying  antidote 
to  the  assertion  tbat  the  Gospel  proclaims 
no  w)rk  of  Christ,  the  Lord  himself  planted 
in  tbe  yery  beart  of  it  the  words  —  '*My 
body  giyen  for  yoo";  sammoning  Paul,  by 
a  special  conversion,  to  be  the  expositor, 
along  with  Peter,  of  their  meaning  and  tbeir 
conseqaence  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile.  A 
translation  of  tbe  CUmenlinti  is  given  in 
Clark*s  Ante-Nicene  Library.  See  Clemen- 
tines in  Canon  Law.  [C.  H.] 

OLETUS.— See  Anaolbtub. 

OLINIO    BAPTI8M.~See   Visitation    of 

SlOK. 

0LOI8TEB.— See  Monk. 

0OLL£OTS.~Short  prayers  used  at  Morning 
and  Bvening  Service  and  before  the  Epistle 
and  Oospel.  Tbe  term  probably  meant  prayers 
said  when  the  people  were  colUoted,  The 
collects  are  eondenaatiom  of  Script ural  teach- 
ing,  and  tbe  name  has  also  been  explained  in 
tbat  sense.  It  afterwards  was  applied  to 
prayers  of  a  like  character.  See  Smith  and 
Cbeetbam,  Dictionary  of  ChrUtian  ArUiquüu$, 

COLLTBIDLAlfS.— The  CoUyridians  were  a 
sect  of  female  devotees  who  appear  to  have 

^  See  HomUy  viii.  7,  in  connection  with  the 
comments  of  Neander,  Chureh  llutory,  il  33,  34, 
35 :  tr.  Torrey,  1847. 


ezisted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  foorth  oentory. 
Tbeir  original  locality  was  Thrace,  from  whence 
they  migrated  to  Arabia.  Their  name  is  de- 
riTed  from  the  Qreek  word  iroXXvpft,  a  cake, 
owing  to  their  practioe  of  olfering  cakes  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  their  acts  of  worship.  Their 
rites  are  thooght  to  be  closely  akin  to  the 
pagan  cultus  of  Ceres.  EpiphaÄiios  condemns 
tbe  sect  in  scTere  terms  in  bis  book  on  the 
Heresies  (Section  79).  Bishop  Bnmet  remarks 
bow  the  severe  criticism  which  Epiphanias  be- 
stows  npon  them  dearly  proves  that  no  prayers 
were  then  offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the 
orthodox  (Bumet  on  Article  XXII.).  Bishop 
Harold  Browne  (On  the  ÄrUcUi,  pp.  513-614) 
says:  ^'Epiphanias  teils  us  tbat  whereas  some 
bad  treated  the  Virgin  Mary  with  oontempt, 
others  were  led  to  tbe  other  extreme  of  error, 
so  that  women  offered  cakes  before  her,  and 
exalted  her  to  the  dignity  of  one  to  be  wor- 
shipped.  Tbis,  he  says,  was  a  doctrine  in- 
vented  by  demons.  'Let  Mary  be  honoared 
{h  Ti/Aij  iffT(a)f  bat  let  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  be  worsbipped.  Let  no  man  worship 
Mary  (firiMt  Tpoexwclnty  "  (See  Robertson's 
Ckurch  Hittory,  toL  li.  p.  62 ;  also  SchaflTs  Pod- 
Nieene  Ckrittianity,  Tol.  i.  pp.  417,  418.) 

[C.  J.  C] 

00L0X7BS,  OHUSOH.~The  employment  of 
oolours  for  symbolical  ose«  is  medias?al,  and 
was  anasaal  in  the  first  eight  centaries.  White, 
howeyer,  was  often  viewed  as  tbe  emblem  of 
parity.  The  significance  attached  to  red, 
green,  yiolet,  and  black  was  of  later  growth. 
"According  to  Cid  English  ase,  blue,  brown, 
grey,  and  yellow  were  also  employed." 
Coloors  are  employed  by  Ritoalists  for  the 
stoles  of  the  clergy,  which  are  illegal.  They 
are  ased  also  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  for  the  frontals  of  tbe  commanion  table, 
in  Order  to  make  the  "  table "  look  like  an 
**altar."  The  seqaence  of  coloors  in  tbe 
"oses"  of  Saram  has  no  sanction  from  the 
Church  of  England.  The  coloar  of  the 
"carpet"  is  sabject  to  the  discretion  of  tbe 
Ordinary. 

GOMHANDMENTS,  THE  TEN.-<The  origi- 
nal  form  of  tbe  Ten  Commandments  is,  no 
doubt,  that  of  Exod.  xx.  With  Qod  for  their 
author  and  written  upon  tables  of  stone  they 
cannot  have  been  intended  to  be  a  temporary 
but  a  permanent  expression  of  tbe  wiU  of  that 
God  who  '*  changes  not  '*  (Mal.  üi.  6).  Altbough, 
therefore,  Christians  are  not  "ander  law'' 
but  under  grace,  yet  are  they  "under  law 
to  Christ "  (1  Cor.  ix.  21).  Thus  the  Decalogue 
is  the  guide  to  tbe  Christian  as  to  bis  duty 
both  towards  Qod  acd  bis  neighbour.  It  is, 
of  course,  understood  and  obsenred  by  the 
disciple  of  Christ  according  to  the  spirit  and 
not  according  to  the  letter,  as  regards  inward 
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tlioaght  and  desire  no  less  tban  oatward  act 
and  deed,  as  interpreted  bj  our  Lord  and 
His  Apostles  (Matt  v.  28 ;  1  John  iü.  15). 
The  ChoTüh  of  England  is  carefnl  to  teach 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  her  Catechism, 
ordering  thein  to  be  leamt  in  the  Office  for 
the  administration  of  Baptism,  and  to  be 
committed  to  memorj  bj  the  Christian  child 
before  Coming  to  confirmation.  She  also 
dirccts  them  tu  be  pabliclj  read  in  the  Office 
for  the  Holj  Communion.  By  the  82nd  canon 
the  Ten  Oommaudments  mnst  be  set  up  on 
the  east  end  of  every  charch  and  chapel 
where  the  people  may  best  see  and  read  the 
same,  or  (according  to  the  order  of  the  Privy 
Council)  as  nearly  so  as  the  natore  of  the 
stmctarc  will  permit  (Whitehead,  Churok  Law, 
p.  298). 

The  divifrion  of  the  Commandments  in  ose 
in  the  Romish  Cburch  (thoogh  this  may  not 
have   been  the   original   purpose)    serves    to 
conceal  from  her  people  the  strictness  of  Grod's 
law  with  regard  to  the  worship  of  images.    The 
second  commandment  U  joined  to  the  first  as 
one,  and  the  first  clause  of  the  tenth  command- 
ment, "Thou  sbalt  not  covet  tby  neighbour's 
wifo,"  for  ms  the  ninth,  and  the  remaiadcr  the 
tenth.  In  com(>arHti vely  f ew  Homish Catechisms 
are  the  Commandments  sct  forth  in  f  ulL    This, 
perhaps,  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
Rome  maintaiiis  that  her  system  is  not  founded 
upon  the  Bible  but  upon  tradition.    It  should 
be  added  that  the  mode  in  which  the  Com- 
mandments  are  divided  in  our  Service  Book 
agrees   with    the    most    ancient   authorities, 
Jowish  as  well  as  Christian,  and  with  the  usage 
of  the  Eastern  Church.    It  appears  to  be  based 
on  the  clearest  view  of  the  subject  matter, 
as  it  is  sct  forth  in  the  sacred  text.    On  the 
othcr  hand,  the  other  arrangement,  which  is 
first  found  distinctly  stated  by  St.  Augustine 
of  Hippo,  was  used  by  the  Church  in  Britain 
before  the  Reformation,  and  is  still  retained 
by  the  Lutheran  as  well  as  the  Romish  Church 
(see  note  on  Exod.  xx.,  Speaker*»  CommerUary), 
It  is  certain  that  the  Ten  Commandments  form 
the  basis  of  all  codes  of  law  in  all  truly  civilised 
or  Christian  countries.  [M.  E.  W.  J.] 

The  Ten  Commandments  are  called  in 
Hebrew  "  the  ten  words  "  (Exod.  zxxiv.  28 ; 
Deut.  iv.  13,  X.  4).  According  to  the  common 
Jewish  division,  the  first  paragraph  in  Exod. 
xz.  commences  at  the  words,  **  I  am  JehoTah 
thy  God,"  and  includes  all  up  to  the  end  of 
Ter.  6.  That  passage  contains  both  the  First 
and  Second  Commandments.  The  second 
parag^ph,  according  to  the  Hebrew  diwsion, 
is  that  which  contains  the  third,  g^yen  in 
yer.  7.  The  Tenth  Commandment  is  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  diTided  into  two  paragraphs,  (1) 
**  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,*' 


and  (2)  "  Thou  shalt  not  ooTet  thy  neighbon^ 
wife  or  hia  senrant,  4to."  Such  are  the  Ua 
paragraphs  in  the  Massoretio  lest.  Bnoäj 
in  the  same  way  the  Ten  Commandmaitt  m 
paragraphed  or  divided  in  DenL  ▼•  In  Deot 
▼.,  howeyer,  the  clause  '*Thoo  shalt  nn* 
coyet  thy  neighbour's  wife,"  forma  the  Ninth 
Commandment«  and  preoedes  **Thoa  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  ko," 

This  division  is  inconect  The  First  and 
Second  Commandments  are  etsentiaUy  difl«r- 
ent.  The  Massoretio  divisions  are  not  in- 
spired.  But  that  is  the  ordinaiy  Jewish  divi- 
sion, and  on  it  is  based  the  division  in  ose  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  a  shortaned 
form  of  the  Commandments,  therefore,  the 
real  Second  Commandment  might  possibly 
be  omitted  as  an  explanation  of  the  fixst 
clauses.  The  Hebrew  paragraphing  was  de- 
signed  to  prevent  the  text  in  Deuteronomy 
being  altered  to  that  found  in  Sxodos.  The 
Roman  division  is  retained  in  the  Liithenin 
Cburch. 

There  is,  however,  a  better  Jewish  division, 

and   one   probably  more   ancient  than   that 

in  the  Hebrew  Bible.      This  division  makes 

"the  first   word"    consist   only  of    ''I  am 

the  LoBD  thy  God  which  brought  thee  out 

of  the  land  of  Egypt."     According  to  that 

arrangement  also,  what  are  commonly  known 

as    the    First    and    Second   Commandments 

are    united   into    one.     But   it   avoids  that 

stupid   division   of   the   last   Commandment 

into  two.     See  the  Speaker'g  Commentarp   on 

Exod.  XX.  12,  and  Dr.  C.  Taylor,  Ezoursns  iv.  in 

Sayings  of  the  Jewith  Fatherg,  2nd  edit.  Camib. 

Univ.  Press  :   1897.  [C.  H.  H.  W.J 

COMMSNDATION    OF    THS    SOUIi.— A 

technical  term  in  the  Roman  Church  for  the 

recitation  of  prayers  by  the  priest  at  the  bed- 

side  of  a  dying  person.     The  Order  for  the 

Visitation  of  the  Sick  in  the  Prayer  Book  also 

contains  a  thoroughly  scriptural  ''Commen- 

datory  Prayer  for  a  sick  person  at  the  point 

of  departure." 

COMMIN ATION.  —  A  threatening.    The  name 

is  applied  to  a  service  in  the  Prayer  Book  to 

be  used  on  the  first  day  of  Lent  and  at  other 

times  as  the  Ordinary  shall  appoint.      It  is 

sometimes  ignorantly  and  flippantly  objected 

that  members  of  the  Church  of  England  meet 

at  this  Service  to  curse  their  neighbours,  bat 

the  alternative   title   of  the   service   is  the 

'*Denouncing  of  God's  Anger  and  Judgments 

against  Sinners."    What  is  read  is  **  the  gtneral 

sentences   of    God's   oursing"  —  not   man's — 

"against  impenitent  sinners ''  taken  from  His 

Word.     It  is  also  objected  that  the  "godly 

discipUne"  referred  to  in  the  opening  address 

as  having  existed  **in  the  Primitive  Charch" 

dutcs  only  from  about  the  ninth  Century,  and 
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that  ito  restoration  is  not  "  much  to  be  wished  " 
18  the  serrice  aaserts  that  it  is.  Bat  these 
irords  evidentlj  refer  onlj  to  the  diacipline 
of  the  earlj  Oharch,  not  to  the  saperstitioas  \ 
practices  of  later  ages.  The  "  open  penance  "  j 
in  the  address  exclades  the  idea  of  private 
"Aaricnlar  Confession."  The  ceremonj  of 
applying  ashes  to  penitents,  reviTed  bj  some 
Ritnaliste,  is  a  Jewish  saperstition  which  has 
no  sanction  in  the  Prayer  Book  and  is  illegal 
(eee  Whitehead,  p.  242).  Still,  the  senrice  as 
bere  prescribed  has  been  often  found  edifying. 
The  opening  ezhortation  is  impressive,  the 
recitation  of  the  fiftj-first  Psalm  kneeling  ap- 
propriate  and  helpf  ul,  and  the  other  prajers  are 
BQch  as  Ohristians  can  join  in  with  devotion. 
The  Service  is  omitted  from  the  American  and 
the  Spanish  yersions  of  the  Prayer  Book,  bat 
has  been  partialljr  reinstated  in  the  former. 
It  is  retained  in  the  Irish  Prayer  Book,  bat  the 
reference  to  the  restoration  of  discipline  has 
been  exponged.  The  Office  was  composed  bj 
our  Reformers.  [M.  E.  W.  J.] 

OOMKON  PRAYEB.~Wor8hip  in  a  tongae 
understanded  of  the  people  is  the  principle 
of  the  Oharch  of  England  as  embodied  in 
her  Prajer  Book  and  expressed  in  the  XXlVth 
Artide.  The  principle  and  practice  of  the 
Charch  of  Bome  in  her  Services  are  thus 
oompletelj  opposite  to  those  of  the  English 
Choroh.  The  Decrees  of  the  OoanoU  of  Trent 
on  this  snbject  ran  as  follows :  '*  Althoagh  the 
Mass  contains  great  instrnction  for  the  faith- 
fnl  people,  nevertheless  it  has  nut  seemed 
expedient  to  the  Fathers  {ie,  of  the  Tridentine 
Cronncil)  that  it  should  be  everjwhere  cele- 
brated  in  the  {vulgär  tongae"  (Sess.  xxii., 
canon  9);  and  again,  '*If  anj  one  8aith  .  .  . 
that  the  Mass  ongbt  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
Tulgar  tongae  onlj  .  .  .  let  him  be  anathema  " 
{ibid.  0.  9). 

Ab  regards  the  teacbing  of  the  Apostles, 
1  Oor.  xiv.  is  the  sole  passage  bearing  on  the 
snbject.  The  **  gift  of  tongaes/*  of  which  St* 
Panl  is  there  speaking,  seems  to  have  been 
granted  for  (1)  the  conviction  of  nnbelievers, 
(2)  the  assistance  of  private  devotion.  At 
Oorinth  an  onedifjing  display  had  resulted 
from  the  introdaction  of  this  miracalous  gift 
ioto  the  public  Services  of  the  charch.  Thi^ 
St.  Paal  reproves,  and  in  the  coarse  of  his 
reproof  he  makes  it  abandantly  clear  that  one 
great  end  of  pnblic  worship  is  general  edifica- 
tion.  When  power  to  speak  in  unknown 
tongaes  hindered  this,  it  was  forbidden  in 
pablic  worship.  And  St.  Paul  adds  empbati- 
cally,  "In  the  charch  I  had  rather  speak  five 
words  with  my  anderstand ing  that  by  my 
▼oice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten 
thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongae."  How 
mach  more  is  the  practice  reprehensible  now 


that  miracnlous  gifts  have  ceased  !  That  the 
practice  of  the  Oharch  of  the  ages  immediately 
succeeding  to  the  Apostolic  was  allen  from  that 
of  the  Oharch  of  Korne,  learned  Romanists,  e,g, 
Lyra,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Harding,  have  con- 
fessed.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  them  to  avoid 
doing  so  in  the  light  of  early  Ohurch  history. 
The  primitive  Ohristians  joined  together  in  the 
responses  and  in  the  einging  of  psalms  and 
hymns,  as  we  find  from  Oyril  and  Ohrysostom 
and  Hilary  and  Justin  Martyr.  In  a  very  dis- 
tinct  and  decisive  passage,  Origen  (A.  D.  184-255) 
says :  "  At  prayer  the  Qreeks  use  the  Qreek  lan- 
guage,  the  Romans  the  Latin,  and  so  every  one  in 
his  own  dialect  prays  to  God,  and  gives  thanks 
as  he  can,  and  the  God  of  all  languages  hears 
them  pray  in  all  dialects "  {Contra  CeU,,  viii.). 
The  same  testimony  is  bome  with  regard  to 
the  responses  of  the  congregation.  Justin 
Martyr  (A.D.  114-164),  in  the  earliest  extant 
account  of  worship  after  the  Apostolic  age, 
speaks  of  the  assenting  **  Amen  "  of  the  people, 
and  Oyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  315-386), 
mentions  the  response  to  the  words  **  Lift  up 
your  hearts,"  which  is  still  used  at  Holy  Oom- 
munion  in  the  Ohurch  of  England,  vis.,  '*  We  lift 
them  up  onto  the  Lord,"  and  the  words  follow> 
ing,  "  Let  us  give  thanks  nnto  the  Lord.  It  is 
meet  and  right  so  to  do." 

The  liturgy  of  the  primitive  Roman  Oharch 
when    chiefiy    composed   of    Greek-speaking 
people  was  Greek.    See  Warren's  LUurgiet  of 
the  ÄnU-Nieene  Church,  pp.  108,  164.    But  later 
the  Romans  strove  to  impose  their  own  tongue 
on  their   colonial   subjects.     The  old   Latin 
liturgies  came  thus  to  be  used  and  imposed. 
So  the  Latin  tongoe  was  employed   in  the 
worship   of  Western   Ohristendom,   and   the 
error  of  Rome  to-day  in  this  matter  is  her 
perpetnation  of  what  had  become  an  obvioos 
abuse,  even  to  the  exten t  of  fencing  it  round 
with  an  anathema  {Council  of  Trent^  xxii.  9). 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  selfish  and  un- 
worthy  reasons  have  in  part  led  to  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  evil.    The  maintenance  of  the 
Latin  tongue  tended  to  fester  Rome's  influence 
over  the  European  churches,  and  also  in  the 
case  of  an  illiterate  and  superstitious  people, 
threw  an  air  of  mystery  over  religious  rites 
and  thus  helped  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
priesthood.    In  spite  of  some  honourable  efforts 
in  the  other  direction,  the  Oouncil  of  Trent 
rendered  any  general  reforroation  in  this  matter 
hopeless  by  establishment  of  the  Latin  tongue 
in  all  important  offices.    The  Ohurch  of  Rome 
Supports  her  practice  in  this  particular  by  fonr 
principal  arguments,  viz.  (1)  that  by  ofFering 
everywhere  prayer  and  praise  in  one  and  her 
same   language  the  Ohurch  testifies  to  her 
unity  throughout  tlie  world;    (2)  that  it  is 
essen  tial  to  the  preservation  of  the  right  faith 
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that  tbe  formolaries  of  tbe  Cburch  sboald  he 
embalmed  in  a  dead  language  and  so  incapable 
of  change ;  (3)  tbat  it  is  practically  Tery  diffi- 
cnlt,  if  not  impossible,  to  adapt  Ghorcb  Services 
to  tbe  cbanges  of  a  Ternacolar  tongae ;  and  (4) 
that  bj  means  of  translations  and  expositions 
tbe  people  are  enabled  to  follow  mentallj  tbe 
priest's  prayers. 

To  tbese  argumenta  it  may  be  replied  (1)  tbat 
sucb  a  forced  nniformity  as  tbat  of  tbe  use  of 
an  unknown  tongue,  is  extemal,  fictitious, 
valoeless,  and  therefore  no  true  unity  at  all.  As 
Pope  Jobn  yill.(880)  says,  «We  are  admonlsbed 
to  praise  tbe  Lord  not  in  tbree  tongnes  only  {i.e, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin),  but  in  all :  for 
Uoly  Scripture  directSi '  Praise  tbe  Lord,  all  ye 
nations  :  praise  Hirn,  all  ye  people ' ;  and  St. 
Paal  strikes  tbe  same  note,  '  Let  every  tongae 
confess  to  God'  (Labbe,  Coneü.  vol.  ix.  Ep, 
Joann,  Ps.  cxlviii.);  (2)  tbat  tbis  argament 
applies  to  some  extent  in  tbe  case  of  Creeds 
and  Artides  of  religion  bat  not  to  common 
prayer — symbols  may  reqaire  tbe  protection  of 
a  dead  langaage,  uuited  prayer  demands 
tbe  elasticity  and  vigour  of  a  living  tongae ; 
(3)  that  a  sufficient  answer  is  retamed  by  the 
Services  of  tbe  Englisb  Prayer  Book,  wbicb  for 
more  than  300  years  bas  saffered  scarcely  any 
verbal  alterations,  and  to-day  tbere  is  bardly  a 
book  in  tbe  Englisb  langaage  more  intelligible 
to  tbe  poor  and  anedacated ;  (4)  that  for  f orms 
of  prayer  especially,  translations  and  exposi- 
tions are  at  once  cumbroas,  incomplete,  and  in- 
accessible.  (See  Bisbop  Browne  on  tbe  Articles 
(XXIV.),  and  Bingbam's  AvUiquUits,  Book  xiil 
cb.  4.)  [M.  B.  W.J.] 

OOMMUNION.— See  Lobd's  Suppbr. 

OOMMUNION,  EVSNING.—Tbe  Churcb  of 
England  bas  laid  down  no  rale  respecting  the 
time  at  wbicb  tbe  Holy  Commanion  sboald  be 
celebrated.  Therefore  she  leaves  tbe  qaestion 
open  to  be  decided  according  to  tbe  judgment 
of  ber  ministers.  They  may  fix  the  early 
morning,  or  midday,  or  tbe  evening,  according 
as  they  tbink  will  be  most  condacive  to  godli- 
ness.  They  will  be  gaided  in  tbeir  judgment 
by  two  inquiries  wbicb  they  will  make  of 
themselves — (1)  At  what  boar  is  it  likely  that 
the  minds  and  soals  of  the  parisbioners  will 
be  in  the  best  state  for  so  solemn  a  rite? 
(2)  What  bas  been  tbe  practice  of  tbe  Primitive 
Charch,  and  of  tbe  English  Charch,  and  wby  1 
It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  oar  f eelings 
are  not  the  same  in  the  early  and  tbe  later 
hoara  of  the  day.  The  morning  is  the  more 
saitable  time  for  grave  tboaghtfulness  and 
calm  reasoning.  In  the  evening,  Imagination 
and  warmth  of  feeling  bave  more  power  over  us. 
So  far,  tbere  is  no  reason  for  confining  tbe  ad- 
ministration  of  tbe  Lord's  Sapper  eitber  to  tbe 
morning  or  to  tbe  evening — botb  tboaghtful 


gravity  of  sonl  and  wanntb  of  devotion 
wanted  in  tbe  commnnicant.    The  momiog 
boors  do  not  exolade  entbnsiastio  defofeioo, 
nor  does  tbe   evening  as  sncb  prevent  tbe 
solemnity  of  soul  witb  wbicb  we  onght  to 
approach  Gk>d's  table.    Tbe  case  againtt  even- 
ing Commanions  is  rested  by  some  on  the  fact 
tbat    tbe    commanicants    will    not   at    that 
time  be  fasting;  bat,  as  we  sbow  ander  the 
bead  of   Fasting   Commanion,    tbere   is  no 
reason  wby  they  sboald  be,  provided   thej 
are  not  oppressed,  nor  tbeir  devotional  facnl- 
ties  cloaded,  by  food  and  drink  lately  taken 
in  abandance.    It  is  arged  tbat  tbis  mnst  be 
the  case  in  tbe  evening  after  a  late  dinner, 
bat  it  is  forgotten  here  tbat  tbe  very  great 
majority  of  oar  commanicants  do  not  eat  a 
late  dinner.    They  bave  tbeir  cbief  meal  aoon 
after  midday,  and  its  effect  of  making  the 
body  or  soal  heavy  will  bave  qnite  passad 
away,  if  it  existed  at  all,  before  tbe  evening. 
The  argament  may  hold  good  for  tbe  npper 
classes,  particalarly  in  the  case  of  tbose  who^ 
according  to  a  late  and  evil  practice,  make 
Sanday  a  day  of  entertainment    Bat  it  does 
not  apply  at  all  to  laboarers,  servants,  or  shop- 
keepers.    Whenever,  therefore,  a  congregation 
mainly  consists  of  tbose  classes,  and  tbere  are 
very  few  cong^egations  wbicb  do  not,  then  an 
evening  celebration  of  the  Holy  Commanion 
cannot  on  tbis  groand  be  regarded  as  nndeeir- 
able;  the  more,  as  tbe  early  morning  com- 
manions now  populär  are  imposdble  for  the 
larg^  class  of  domestic  servants  to  attend. 
In  parishes  where  the  early  morning  adminis- 
tration  prevails,  followed  by  a  so-called  High 
Celebration  at  midday  when  individual  com- 
municating    is    discouraged,    tbis    vast    and 
important  class  of  Cburch  people  is  excluded 
from  the  Lord's  Table.    It  is  not^a  matter  to 
be  wondered  at  that  earnest  pastors  sboald 
ask  themselves  whether  it  is  not  tbeir  daty  to 
supply  tbis  need,  if  that  can  be  done  withont 
transgressing  Cburch  order. 

2.  The  practice  of  the  primitive  Cburch  from 
the  second  Century  onwards  is  unfavourable  to 
eveniog  Communion.  The  Holy  Communion 
was  from  that  time  usually  celebrated  at  the 
forenoon  service,  or  even  occasionally  at  the 
Ante-lucan  service.  The  nsual  bour  was  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  One  of  the  spnrions 
Papal  Decretals  attributed  to  Pope  Telespboms, 
A.D.  127,  Orders  "  that  no  one  shonld  presume 
to  offer  the  sacrifice  before  the  third  hour  "  (nine 
o'clock).  Damasus,  A.D.  366,  is  made  to  issue 
the  same  rcgulation.  Tbis  shows  what  waa 
the  belief  on  the  subject  of  tbose  who  composed 
the  Decretals  and  such  like  spurious  documenta 
in  respect  to  earlier  practice.  Epiphanias 
(fourth  Century),  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (fifth 
Century),  Or^^ry  of   Tours  (sixth  Century), 
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CkiegoTj    I.    of    Bome    (sizth    and    seyenth 

c^^ntnries)  State   that  nine  o'clock   was  the 

'KmsDal  hoar.    On  days  other  than  Sondays  it 

celebrated  Bometimes  at  twelve  o'clock; 

»n  fast  dajs  at  three  o'clock ;  od  Christmas 

Iva,  Christmas  Day,  Easter  Daj,  the  Vig^l  of 

'^Af  hitsunday,  and  the  Satordays  of  the  fonr 

^Bmber  Weeks  at  midnight.    Only  on  Manndy 

^Thnrsday  was  the  cnstom  of  evening  Com- 

i^mnnion  kept  up.    But  if  the  example  of  the 

^sarl  j  Chnrch  from  the  second  centory  onwards 

-^s  adFerse  to  evening  Commonions,  that  of 

"Uie  first  Century  is  jost  the  reverse.     It  is 

probable  that  not  one  of  the  Apostles  or  of 

'^hose  who  were  converted  by  the  Apostles 

^▼er  commnnicated   ezcept  in   the  evening. 

"The  Order  foUowed  by  the  Chorch  of  the  first 

«entury  was   a   Service   of   prayeni,   hymns, 

'psalms,  Bible-reading,  and  exhortation  held 

l>efore  daylight<,  and  the  Agap^  including  the 

Xord's  Supper,  in  the  evening.     This  order 

continued  tili  Trajan's  jealousy  of  club  meet- 

ings  compelled  the  Christians  of  the  second 

Century  to  transfer  the  Holy  Commnnion,  and 

for  a  time  the  social  meal  also,  to  the  forenoon. 

It  wa5   not  any  objection  to  evening  Com- 

munions,  as  such,  which  produoed  this  change 

of  practice,  but  the  pressure  of  Imperial  law 

enforced  by  secular  magistrates  through  fear 

of  conspiracies  being  hatched  at  evening  meet- 

ings.    Can  we  be  justified  in  condemning  a 

I^actice  followed  by  all  the  Apostles  and  pro- 

bably  by  all  their  immediate  converts,  a  practice 

which  was  ordered   by  St.  Paul  in  all  the 

chorcbes  which  he  established,  and  which  he 

refrained  from  altering  when  some  great  evils 

sbowed  themselves  as  a  seeming  consequence 

of  it,  a  practice  which  was  not  changed  on 

any   religious    or   ecolesiastical    motive,    but 

simply  because  the  law  of  the  land  at  the 

Urne  required  it  7    Staley  in  CaihoLie  Rdigion 

gays,  *'The  rapidity  with  which  the  change 

was  accomplished,  and  its  universal  accept- 

ance  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  made 

OD  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  themselves  ** 

(p.  257).    But  (1)  no  Apostle  was  living  when 

the  change  was  made,  and  (2)  it   was   the 

compulsion  of  the  Imperial  law  which  caused 

the  rapid  and  universal  alteration  and  accept- 

ance.^ 

It  is  true  that  evening  Communions  bave 
not  been  usual,  perhaps  not  known,  in  the 
Bnglish  Church  tili  of  late.  This  raises  a 
presumption  against  the  practice,  but  it  is 
only  a  presumption  and  not  oue  of  much  force. 
It  is  easily  overborne  if  reasons  can  be  given 

^  But  it  should  be  noted  that  Tomlinsoo,  in 
Review  of  Knox-LiUle,  p.  25  and  p.  26,  shows  that 
erening  Communions  are  referred  to  without 
oondenmation  by  Cyprian  and  others. — Bdd. 


for  the  contrary  practice.  Cur  ancasiors 
observed  earlier  bours  for  all  the  f unotioni  of 
life.  We  rise  later,  we  dine  later,  we  go  to 
bed  later  than  they  did.  Evening  servioes, 
in  the  form  of  evensong,  have  been  the  g^owth 
of  little  more  than  a  generation  in  place  of 
aftemoon  Services.  It  is  probable  that  the 
idea  of  evening  Communion  did  not  present 
itself  to  onr  reformers ;  but  they  have  nowhere 
oondemned  it,  and  it  is  one  of  those  indifferent 
things  which  is  left  to  each  generation  to 
decide  for  itself. 

The  Congregatüm  in  Church  prononnces  even- 
ing Communion  to  be  a  '*  stränge,  irreverent, 
and  possibly  sacrilegious  custom  "  (p.  46).  Were 
all  the  Apostles  and  their  contemporaries 
"  irreverent  and  sacrilegious  7 " 

The  Ritual  Beatan  Why  says  St.  Paul  com- 
manded  early  and  fasting  celebrations  amongst 
other  things  which  he  set  in  order  when  he 
oame  "  (p.  407).  We  have  proof  to  the  contrary. 
He  settles  the  question  of  evening  and  fasting 
Commnnion  in  bis  epistle,  and  says  that  it  is 
only  iherat — that  is,  other  things — that  hewonld 
set  in  Order  when  he  came  (1  Cor.  zi.  34).  And 
we  know  from  the  Teaehit^g  of  the  Apoitle$, 
(eh.  z.),  and  from  Ignatius'  Bpistles  {Ad  Smym, 
viii.,  with  Lightfoot's  note)  that  the  evening 
Lord's  Supper  continued  in  A.D.  100  and 
a  little  later.  See  on  this  whole  subject 
J.  T.  Tomlinson's  Bevieuf  of  Canon  Knox-LittUs 
Ansteer  to  Arehdeaeon  Farrar,  London  :  Church 
Association.  [F.  M.] 

OOMMCTKION,  FASTINa.— The  facta  with 
regard  to  Fasting  Communion  are  as  foUowa 
There  is  no  injunotion  in  its  favour  in  Holy 
Scripture;  there  is  no  Suggestion  in  Holy 
Scripture  from  which  it  might  be  gathered 
that  it  is  a  desirable  practice.  It  is  certain 
that  not  one  of  the  Apostles  practised  it, 
nor  any  of  those  who  were  converted  by  the 
Apostles.  It  is  certain  that  St.  Paul  institnted 
the  Holy  Communion  in  the  chnrches  that 
he  founded  at  such  an  hour  and  with  such 
an  environment  that  it  was  impossible  that 
it  could  have  been  received  fasting.  It  is 
certain  that  when  some  abuses  in  its  admin- 
istration  had  been  reported  to  him  he  did 
not  alter  the  hour  or  the  environment  of  its 
reception,  but  on  the  contrary  ordered  bis 
converts  to  eat  before  they  received  it  in  case 
they  feit  hungry.  It  ia  certain  that,  tili  abont 
the  year  110,  no  Christians  received  it  fasting, 
although  they  were  in  the  habit  of  fasting 
before  recei  ving  adult  baptism.  It  is  not  known 
how  soon  after  that  date  they  may  have  begun 
to  fast  before  reception  of  Holy  Communion, 
but  it  is  evident  that  by  the  fourth  Century 
they  connted  it  a  rule  to  do  so. 

When,  however,  we  say  that  fasting  before 
Commnnion  was  the  rnle  of  the  fourth  and 
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following  centuries,  we  must  remember  that 
tbe  fasting  then  demanded  was  a  totally  dif • 
ferent  tbing  from  tbe  fastiDg  ordered  bj  tbe 
Papal  Chorcb,  and  arged  bj  some  Ritualists, 
wbich  date«  only  from  tbe  tbirteeDth  centarj. 
Tbe  rule  laid  down  bj  Tbomas  Aquinas,  A.D. 
1270,  whlch  is  binding  on  tbe  members  of  tbe 
Papal  Cburcb,  is  tbat  no  meat  or  drink  must 
bave  passed  tbe  ups  since  tbe  previous  mid- 
nigbt,  in  order  tbat  tbe  stomacb  may  be  emptj 
of  food  wben  Cbrist  enters  it.  But  in  tbe 
earlj  Cburcb  any  one  was  considered  fasting 
wbo  communicated  before  tbe  middaj  dinner. 
Tbe  Order  of  meals  was  tbis.  In  tbe  early 
bonrs  a  llgbt  refection  or  breakfast,  called 
jerUactihtnif  was  taken  ;  about  midday  came  tbe 
dinner,  called  prandium;  and  in  tbe  evening 
tbe  snpper,  called  coena.  Until  a  person  bad 
eaten  bis  prandium  be  was  said  to  be  impramut 
and  was  regarded  as  fasting.  Tbere  is  bardly 
any,  if  any,  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
sucb  a  commnnicant  and  a  communicant  of 
tbe  Englisb  Cbarcb,  wbo  approacbes  tbe  Lord's 
Table  tbree  or  four  boors  after  a  moderate 
breakfast  at  wbicb'  no  intoxicaut  and  no 
oppressive  amount  of  food  bas  been  taken, 
and  before  bis  luncbeon  or  early  dinner. 
Wbat  we  sbould  aim  at  is  sucb  a  State  of 
bodv  as  would  not  interfere  witb  tbe  sober 
devotion  of  tbe  soul.  Are  we  more  likely  to 
be  nearer  that  State  after  a  burried  rasb  from 
our  beds,  wbicb  we  bave  left  at  an  unnsual 
bour,  or  after  tbe  qaiet  family  prayers  and  tbe 
modest  breakfast,  and  an  bour's  public  worsbip 
in  tbe  cburcb  witb  the  well-known  confessions, 
and  prayers,  and  bymns,  and  lessons  ased  at 
morning  prayer?  Can  any  one  believe  tbat 
tbe  mere  fact  of  our  not  baving  eaten  sinco 
twelve  o'clock  at  nigbt  will  make  our  service 
more  acceptable  to  God,  or  make  us  more  fit 
to  offer  it  ? 

In  matter  of  fact,  tbe  real  reason  wby  Fast- 
ing Communion  is  demanded  by  its  advocates 
to  be  made  a  rule  of  tbe  Cburcb  is  not  because 
tbey  believe  that  tbe  recipient's  soul  will  tbus 
be  in  a  better  State  of  preparation,  but  some- 
tbing  quite  different.  Since  the  origin  and 
growtb  of  the  theory  of  tbe  objective  presence 
of  Cbrist  in  tbe  elements — introduced  into 
tbe  Western  Cburcb  in  tbe  nintb  Century  by 
Pascbasius  and  into  tbe  Cburcb  of  England 
about  fifty  years  ago  by  Robert  Isaac  Wilber- 
force— it  bas  come  to  be  believed  by  some  tbat 
it  is  an  irreverent  tbing  to  admit  into  tbe 
stomacb  anytbing  on  tbe  day  of  Communion 
before  Christ,  wbo,  according  to  tbis  tbeory,  is 
supposed  to  be  taken  into  tbe  moutb  and  to 
dfiscend  into  tbe  stomacb  of  the  communicant. 
Suoh  a  juxtaposition  as  (1)  common  food  and 
(2)  Cbrist  is  regarded  as  profane,  thougb  tbe  j 
neoessities of  nature bave  obliged  tbese  tbeorists  j 


to  see  no  profanation  in  the  juxtaposition  ol  (1) 
Christ,  and  (2)  common  food,  tbere  being  no 
difference  except  the  order  in  which  tbe  two 
are  taken.  Logically,  no  common  food  shoiüd 
be  taken  until  tbe  Host,  wbich  hat  become 
Cbrist,  bad  been  digested.  Bat  a  fast  of  five 
bours  after  every  communion  wonld  be  too 
great  a  trial  for  even  tbe  most  ascetic  to  bear, 
so  tbe  necessary  consequence  of  the  theory  is 
ignored. 

If  tbere  were  no  otber  argument  against 
obligatory  Fasting  Communion  tban  the  en- 
couragement  it  g^ves  to  tbe  falsa  imagination 
tbat  tbe  elements  are  made  to  become  Christ, 
that  alone  wonld  be  sufficient  to  sbow  that  the 
practice  is  most  dangerous.  Bat  tbere  are 
many  otber  serious  practical  objections  as 
well.  Cases  bave  been  known  wbere  sick 
women  bave  been  forbidden  by  tbeir  self-cbosen 
directors  to  attend  tbe  Lord*s  Table  becapse 
tbey  were  too  ill  to  rise  early  in  tbe  morning 
and  too  weak  to  go  witbout  food  tili  after 
midday.  And  tbe  controversy  on  Reservation 
bas  been  sbarpened  by  tbe  necessity  that  the 
priest  feels  to  go  witbout  food  bimself  antil 
be  bas  received  tbe  bread  and  wine  with 
tbe  sick  person  at  wbatever  boar  of  the  day 
tbat  may  be.  According  to  tbe  Roman  and 
Ritualist  tbeory  tbe  priest*s  consumption  is 
necessary  for  a  consecration  (eise  tbere  woald 
be  no  sacrifice),  wbereas  if  be  coald  bring  a 
Host  and  wine  already  consecrated,  be  woald 
not  bimself  bave  to  communicate  witb  tbe  sick 
person,  and  would  tbus  escape  much  bodily 
distress. 

The  Cburcb  bas  laid  down  certain  require> 
ments  for  those  tbat  come  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.  They  are  :  Self-examination,  repent- 
ance,  steadfast  purpose,  faitb,  thanksgiving, 
cbarity.  It  is  in  tbe  bighest  degree  presump- 
tuous  for  any  one  to  add  anotber  requirement 
wbicb  sbe  bas  not  laid  down,  and  to  say, 
Beside  tbe  spiritual  conditions  required  by  the 
Cburcb,  I  enjoin  a  furtber  bodily  or  meohani- 
cal  condition  witbout  wbich  you  sball  not 
come. 

Tbe  Congregation  in  Chureh  says :  '*  If 
you  are  really  desirous  of  venerating  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  you  will  be  jealously 
careful  that  no  otber  food  shall  pass  your  lipe 
before  it"  (p.  95).  If  by  "venerating  the 
Blessed  Sacrament "  is  meant  worsbipping  tbe 
Host,  and  if  that  is  considered  desirable,  tbe 
advice  is  sensible. 

Tbe  Ritual  Reason  Why  teils  us  tbat  <*my8- 
tically  tbe  fast  before  Communion  from  pre- 
vious midnigbt  .  .  .  may  serve  to  recall  tbe 
'  new  tomb  wberein  was  never  man  laid,'  '* 
Here  tbe  conceit  rests  on  tbe  supposition  of 
the     read  being  the  Body  of  Christ  m  the 
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The  PraUieal  JUUgion  »tates :  "  Tbe  Eng- 
lish  Chorch  holds  the  CQstom  of  fasting  re- 
ception  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  be  bindiog, 
not  foT  awifthing  the  hersdf  ha$  »aid^  bot 
because,  as  pari  of  the  Catholic  Charch,  she 
inherits  tbe  obligations  of  a  practice  which 
has  nnlversal  trndition  on  its  side"  (p.  283). 
Here  the  whole  of  the  first  centory's  tradition 
is  igpiored,  and  fnrther  a  principle  is  laid  down 
which  cannot  be  acqaiesced  in.  See  Bisbop 
KiDgdoo,  FtuUng  Communion,  [F.  M.] 

COMMUNION.  FBEaUEKOY  OF.— Wheo 
we  haye  fonnd  bj  experience  that  a  thing  is  a 
good  thiog,  we  have  a  natural  inclination  to 
repeat  it.    What  is  good  once,  we  argne  to 
oarselves,  will  be  good  twice:   bot  unforta- 
nately,  this  is  not  always  the  case.    Experience 
soon    teaches   ns  the    contrarj    in    phjsical 
thing».    Neither  food  nor  medicine  will  bear 
an  immediate  repetition.    If  we  attempt  it,  we 
find  not  only  that  the  second  meal  or  dose 
does  as  no  good,  bat  that  it  takes  away  the 
good  deri^ed  from  the  first.    Mental  actions 
are  sabjeot  to  the  same  law.    An  act  of  re- 
pentance  and  confession  to  God,  deeplj  feit  at 
ten  o'dock,  cannot  be  re-enacted  at  eleven 
o'clock    with  the  same  fervencj,  though  its 
effect«  may  and  do  remain  in   permanence. 
Prayer,  kept  np  with  great  eamestness  for  one 
hour,  cannot  be  continaed  for  a  second  hour 
withoat   becoming   duU  and  langnid.     If  a 
spiritoal  exercise  be  performed  too  seldoni,  it 
ceases  after  a  time  to  be  Talaed.    If,  with  tou 
great  frequenoy,  the  devoutness  which  char- 
acterised  it  on  the  first  occasion  will  become 
less  and  less  in  a  systematic  progression  until . 
it  becomes  merely  mechanical ;  and  in  either 
case  the  person  most  concerned  will  be  the 
lea^t  aware  of  the  deterioration  which  has  been 
WTought  in  him.     Is  the  Lord's  Sapper  a  rite 
which  prodaces  more  beneficial  effect  on  the 
sool  according  as  it  is  celebrated  very  fre- 
qaently  or  at  comparatively  longer  intervals  t 
There  are  good  reasons  for  its  comparatively 
freqnent  celebration,  bat  it  is  dear  that  there 
are  objections  to  its  very  great  freqaency. 

1.  One  of  the  most  yaliiable  parts  of  habitaal 
Commanion  atoertain  intervals  is  the  prepara- 
tion  made  for  it  by  the  eamest  soal.  Oar 
Catechism  has  taaght  as,  best  of  all,  what  that 
preparation  shoald  consist  in,  namely — 

(1)  Self-examination. 

(2)  Repentance  for  the  past. 

(3)  Steadfast  parpose  for  the  fatare. 

(4)  Faith,  (a)  lively,  (6)  in  Qod's  mercy,  {e) 

throagh  Christ. 
(6)  A   thankfal   remembrance   of   Christas 

death. 
(6)  A  spirit  of  love  or  charity. 
Many  of  as  know  well  the  immense  valae  of 
anch  a  book  as  Bishop  Ashton  Oxenden's  £amett 


Oommunicant,    1 1  consists  of  a  meditation ,  self- 
examination  and  prayer  for  each  day  of  the 
week  from  the  Invitation  Sunday  to  the  Com- 
manion Sunday.    What  an  infinite  amoant  of 
Spiritual  good  the  650,000  copics  of  that  little 
book  bave  done,  especially  in  the  flrbt  years 
after  confirmation,  none  can  say.  How  solemnly 
does  the  yoon««;  Christian  listen  to  the  Charch's 
invitation  on  the  previous  Sanday  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Sacrament,  and  in  the  evening 
before  going  to  bed  tarn  to  his  or  her  EameU 
Commtmieant,  and  each  evening  of  each  day 
during  the  week  poar  out  the  soal's  heartfelt 
supplication.'as  it  meditates  and  examines  itself , 
and  prays  on  Repentance,  Faith,  Hollness,  God's 
Word,  Prayer,  the  Safferings  of  Christ,  Love. 
Such  eamest  commaning  with  God  as  a  prepara- 
tion of  this  natare  sapplies  starops  a  character 
blessed  and  lasting  on  the  youngcommanicant, 
and  fits  him  or  her  to  receive  the  grace  which 
is  bestowed  throagh   the  ordinance  on    the 
hamble,  faithf ul,  loving  soul.    This  preparation 
woald  not  be  feasible  with  weekly,  mach  less 
with  daily  communion.    The  special  prayers 
and  meditations  and  exercises,  having  become 
an  ordinary  practice,  woald  lose  tieir  effect  and 
force,  which  they  borrowed  from  the  practice 
being  extraordinary ;  and  after  a  time  they 
woald  assaredly  be  dropped,  thrast  oat  by  other 
Spiritual  needs  and  aspirations,  which  must 
have  room  for  their  exprepsion.    The  week's 
preparation  would  very  soon  become  the  Satnr 
day's  preparation,  curtaiied  as  would  then  be 
nccessary.    And   the    solemn    feeling   which 
renders  it  impossible  either  to  tum  the  back 
on  the  Lord's  Table,  or  to  come  to  it  except 
with  a  clean  heart  and  a  guilele^s  spirit  and 
kindest  thoughts  towards  others — how  would 
it  bear  the  trial  of  familiarity  7    Would  not  the 
Service  cease  to  be  the  sacred  thing  that  it 
had  been  ?    Would  it  not  be  approached  with 
no  more  awe  and  no  strenger  resolution  than 
Matins — unless,  indeed  new  ideas  were  attached 
to  it,  to  which  tbe  Church  of  England  gives 
no  sanction,  or  unless  it  might  be  witnessed 
without  being  partaken  of  ? 

2.  The  natural  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction  of  very  frequent  Communions  is  the 
grrowth  of  a  practice  of  non-communicating 
attendance.  Encompassed  with  infirmities  as 
we  are,  we  cannot  be  at  all  times  fit  for  the 
joyous  feast  wLich  is  celebrated  at  tbe  Lord's 
Table  in  glad  recognition  of  the  state  of  peace 
in  which  we  are  with  cur  Father  throagh  the 
adoption  in  Christ ;  nor  can  we  at  all  times 
gather  our^elves  up  into  that  state  of  spiritnal 
energy  and  waimth  which  tbe  service  demands. 
What  is  one  accustomed  to  very  frequent 
Communions  to  do  in  such  a  case— to  oome  in 
spite  of  the  remoubtrances  of  conscience  f  That 
would  end  in  sabstituting  ritoal  observance 
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for  trne  peniunce.  To  ftaj  away  ?  Bat  be 
hM  been  tangfat  thmt  it  is  his  datj  to  come, 
and  be  recognifes  tbe  ordinance  ai  a  means  of 
giace  from  wbicb  it  is  wrong  to  abttain  wben 
opportimit j  of  being  preteat  is  giTen.  Is  tbere 
DO  middle  oonne  f  Tbere  is  not,  bat  men  inTent 
oae.  It  was  sbortljr  after  dailj  Commonion 
bad  grown  ap,  introdaced  not  aatboritatiTelj 
bat  bj  tbe  action  of  indiTldaal  Presbyters  in 
tbe  fiftb  cmitary,  tbat  tbe  practice  of  attend- 
ance  witboot  commanicating  first  made  its 
appearance.  It  was  anknown  to  8t.  Aogastine 
aod  was  denonnced  bj  8t.  Cbrysostom.  Never- 
tbeless  it  spread,  and  in  tbe  Middle  Ages 
became  tbe  cbief  devotion  of  tbe  people, 
known  bj  tbe  name  of  Hearing  Mass.  Ana- 
logoasly,  tbe  same  practice,  ander  tbe  title  of 
non  •  commanicating  attendance,  has  been 
springing  ap  amongst  oarseWes  for  tbe  first 
time  after  its  repadiation  at  tbe  Reformation, 
since,  and  not  antil,  tbe  enormoas  increase  in 
tbe  freqaencj  of  tbe  celebrations  of  tbe  Holj 
Commonion  wbicb  tbe  last  forty  jears  bave 
witnessed.  Assaming  (for  this  is  not  tbe  place 
to  ezbibit  tbe  easj  proof)  tbat  non-commani- 
cating  attendance  is  allen  to  tbe  spirit  and  to 
tbe  principles  of  tbe  Cborcb  of  England,  we 
baye  a  rigbt  to  point  to  tbe  tendencj  wbicb  yery 
freqaent  celebrations  of  tbe  Oommanion  baye 
to  produce  tbat  onbappj  practice,  as  an  objeo- 
tion  to  tbem. 

3.  Tbe  qaestion  of  freqoencj  in  commanicat- 
ing depends  to  a  great  eztent  on  tbe  yiew  tbat 
we  take  of  Holy  Commanion.  Is  it  a  mettiorial 
or  a  means  of  grace,  or  an  olf  ering,  or  a  sacrifice, 
OT,  if  it  be  all  fonr  of  tbese,  wbicb  is  tbe  domi- 
nant idea  of  itf  Its  memorial  cbaracter 
militates  against  a  yery  great  freqaencj  of 
repetition.  If  im  mast  be  reminded  of  Cbrist 
and  His  work  for  os  so  constantlj,  it  follows 
tbat  oor  loye  for  Him  mast  be  sligbt.  If  we 
tbink  tbat  Ood  reqaires  to  be  so  of  ten  reminded 
of  it,  we  mast  baye  a  yery  ioadeqaate  appre- 
bension  of  tbe  effects  of  Cbrist's  passion  and 
tbe  reconciliation  wrought  bj  it,  and  oor  con- 
leqaent  sonsbip  in  Cbrist — a  State  tbat  is  not 
lost  and  renewed  eyery  day,  bat  is  per- 
manent in  the  faitbfol  Cbristian.  It  is  not 
of  the  natare  of  a  memorial  to  be  repeated 
daily. 

If  tbe  sacramental  cbaracter  of  tbe  Lord's 
Sapper,  as  a  means  by  wbicb  grace  is  conyeyed 
to  as,  is  tbe  dominant  idea,  agreater  freqaency 
may  be  looked  for,  bat  only  sacb  a  freqaency  as 
will  not  interfere  with  the  dae  and  solemn 
preparation  of  oar  soals  for  tbe  grace  wbicb  is 
only  giyen  to  tbose  wbo  are  daly  prepared.  If 
tbat  grace  followed  necessarily  apon  the  €pu$ 
cp$ratvm,  then  celebration  of  tbe  rite  shoald 
be  oontinaoas  ;  bat  tbis  is  not  so.  No  good 
bot  barm  will  be  deriyed  if  tbe  freqaency  is 


sacb  as  to  doli  the  sooFb  redpiani  poveEi  of 
a  benetit  wbicb  is  only  a  benefti  if  rfgli^r 
reoeiyed. 

It  boweyer,  we  hold  tbat  tbe  cbief  poipoaaoC 
tbe  rite  is  to  ofFer  a  saeiifioe,  graater  freqiMMj 
DO  doabt  becomes  reasonable.  Bat  tUa  is  a 
falsa  yiew  of  tbe  Sacrament,  wbioh  eolisista  In 
receiying  sometbing  tzom  6od  imther  tbsdi 
giring  sometbing  to  Him.  It  is  tme  tbat  wUle 
seeking  His  grace  we  do  make  offeiings  of 
oar  praises  and  tbanksgiying,  of  ooraelfes 
and  of  oar  sabstanoe,  wbicb  may  be  oalled 
sacrifices — bat  tbat  is  a  seoondaiy  patt  of  the 
ordinanoe ;  wbile  tbe  tbeory  tbat  in  it  we  offer 
tbe  sacrifice  of  Cbrist  to  His  Fatber  ia  not  ooly 
a  dangeroas  fable  and  deodt,  bat  aa  impoed- 
bility,  as  in  many  other  ways,  so  from  the 
▼ery  natare  of  a  sacrifice.  For  no  one  caa 
sacrifice  anytblng  anless  it  is  bis  yeiy  owa, 
first  to  offer,  and  then  to  diyest  Mm^if  of  the 
ownership  of  it,  whereas  no  man  owns  Christ, 
nor  can  he  diyest  himself  of  Him,  as  eome- 
thing  wbicb  be  wholly  parte  with,  withoat  the 
perdition  of  his  soal.  Another  effect,  tben,  of 
yery  freqaent  Commanion  is  to  foeter  the 
Impression  tbat  tbe  sacrificial  obaraoter  of 
the  Eacharist  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
sacramental,  and  this  is  an  error,  althoagh  in 
a  loose  and  figaratiye  sense  the  Sacrament  may 
be  regarded  as  sacrificiaL 

4.  A  f  orther  mistaken  oonoeption  is  encoor- 
aged  wbicb  is  of  graye  Import.  Tbere  are  two 
great  classes  of  Jewish  offerings,  propitiatory 
and  thanksgiring.  Propitiatory  saorifioee  baye 
ceased,  propitiation  of  God  baying  been  folly 
accompUshed  on  the  Cross,  and  now  only  to  be 
commemorated.  Thanksgiying  mast  always 
ezist,  and  the  Bacharist  may,  as  we  baye  eeen,  be 
regarded  as  an  offering  of  thanksgiying  to  Ood. 
Bat  let  a  man  day  after  day  attend  the  Eachar- 
istic  rite,  and  tbere  will  insensibly  grow  ap  in 
bim  the  notion  tbat  its  parpose  and  effect  is 
not  only  to  thank  God  and  to  rejoice  in  the 
light  of  His  coantenanoe,  bat  to  propitiate 
Him ;  and  so  tbe  rite  passes  oyer  from  tbe  peaoe 
offerings  to  the  sin  offerings.  God  is  regarded 
as  still  anreconciled  antil  appeased  by  oar 
ritaal  obseryances.  If  a  man  be  a  non-com- 
manicant  worshipper,  he  will  tbe  more  readily 
fall  into  tbis  yery  serioas  error. 

An  objection  is  offered.  It  is  arged  tbat 
Holy  Scriptare  and  Apostolic  practice  dose  the 
qaestion,  becaase  we  read  tbat  tbe  Apostles 
«broke  bread"  daily  (Acts  ii.  46).  Bat  it  is 
impossible  tbat  this  "  breaking  of  bread  "  can 
mean  the  cdebration  of  the  Holy  Commanion. 
We  will  examine  the  other  passages  in  wbicb 
tbe  expression  occars.  In  Acts  xxrii.  35,  wben 
St.  Paol's  yessel  was  in  danger  of  shipwreck, 
and  the  Apostle  was  assared  of  the  escape  of 
the  crew,  he  said  to  the  heatben  sailon,  '*  I 
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prmj  joQ  to  Uke  meat  (food) :  for  thii  is  for 
7our  bealtb :  for  there  shall  not  a  hair  fall  from 
the  head  of  anj  of  joo.    And  when  he  had  thus 
ipoken  he  took  bread  and  gave  thanks  to  God 
in  presenceof  themall :  and  when  he  hadbroken 
il  he  began  to  eat.    Then  were  they  all  of  good 
eheer,  and  thej  also  took  meat  (food)."    Is  it 
poesible  to  iroagine  that  this  means  that  he 
oelebrated  the  Holy  Communion  at  soch  a 
flQoment  and  with  snch  an  environmeot  ?    In 
81  Lake  xnr,  30  we  find  that  oor  Lord,  as  He 
**Bat   at  meat"  with  the   two  disciples  at 
Smmaos,  **  took  bread  and  blessed  and  brake 
^%,  and  gaye  to  them."    The  two  disciples,  it 
^^111  be  remembered,  had  no  idea  who  He  was. 
0>iild  thej  have  reoeived  the  H0I7  Communion 
"^Tom  an  onknown  stranger  f    From  these  two 
XMUMagesit  seems  clear  that  *'  breaking  of  bread" 
'^aa  a  Hebrew  expression  for  an j  meal,  and  the 
\üe88ing  or  giving  thanks  was  a  pioos  Jewish 
praotSoe,  answering  to  our  saying  grace.    The 
Yery  passage  on  which  has  been  foanded  the 
idea  of  the  Apostolic  dailj  Communion,  when 
ezamined  carefollj,  shows  that  it  will  not  admit 
of  snch  a  constmction.     "Thej  oontinaing 
dailj  in  the  Temple  and  breaking  bread  from 
bonae  to  hoose  (at  home)  did  eat  their  meat 
(food)  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart, 
praising  Qod  and  having  favour  with  all  the 
people"  (Aots  ii.  46.)     *' Breaking  bread  at 
home"  by  itself  might  be  nnderstood  of  a 
Communion,  bot  when  we  find  that  the  break- 
ing of  bread  is  epezegetically  desoribed  as 
"eating  food  with  gladness/'  we  see  that,  as 
in  the  other  cases,  breaking  of  bread  merely 
means  partaking  of  a  meal.    In  the  Clemen- 
tines Peter's  eating  bis  meals  with  a  glad  heart 
and  taking  bis  daily  bath  is  emphasised  with 
the  view  of  showing  that  the  Christian  life 
was  not  one  of  asceticism»  like  that  of  John  the 
Baptist,  bot  one  which  the  Master  had  deigned 
to  commend  as  His  own  practice  nnder  the 
name  of  "  eating  and  drinking.'*    In  the  two 
other  passages  of  the  Acts  where  breaking  of 
bread  is  mentioned  (ii.  42,  zz.  7)  it  is  probable 
tbat  the  meal  specially  meant  is  the  Agapö.^ 

1  It  is  no  doabt  troe  that  when  the  Lord's 
Bapper  is  referred  to  in  1  Cor.  x.  16  the  breaking 
of  bread  is  mentioned.  But  so  is  also  "  the  cnp 
which  we  bloss."  The  Lord's  "breaking  of 
bread "  recorded  on  other  occasions  prior  to  the 
Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  accompanied 
with  solemn  thanksgiving.  See  Matt.  ziv.  19 ; 
ZT.  26,  Mark  viil  6,  19,  John  vi.  11,  23.  lo  all 
those  cases  an  ordinary  meal  took  place.  In  the 
caae  of  the  shipwreck  recorded  in  Acts  xxvii  35, 
96^  St.  Paul  after  he  had  taken  bread  and  given 
thanks  and  had  broken  the  bread  '*  he  began  to 
eat,"  and  then  those  on  the  ship  wereof  good 
chaer  and  "  they  also  took  some  meat*"  The  ex- 


That  the  Apostles  and  their  converts  held  a 
weekly  Agap^  in  the  oourse  of  which  the 
saored  elements  were  administered,  cannot 
reasonably  be  donbted.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  observed  that  an  administration  so 
conducted  coold  not  lead  to  the  evil  practice 
of  non-communicating  attendance,  nor  to  the 
belief  that  the  Holy  Bncharist  is  primarily  a 
sacrifice,  seeing  that  the  bread  and  wine  were 
received,  in  the  evening,  as  the  commanded 
memorial  of  the  departed  Lord,  nor  oould  it 
have  led  to  the  idea  that  the  consumption  of 
that  memorial  food  was  a  propitiation  of  Ood. 
It  was  not  tili  the  social  meal  and  the  sacred 
feast  were  separated,  abont  the  year  110,  that 
any  such  misconceptions  coald  arise ;  nor  did 
they  arise  tili  five  or  six  centuries  later  when  old 
traditiona  and  conceptions  were  overthrown  by 
the  barbarians  being  swept  into  the  Churoh,  at 
the  time  of  their  irruption  into  the  Empire, 
withont  knowing  what  the  continooos  belief 
of  Christians  up  to  that  time  had  been. 

We  do  not  fix  on  any  interval  between  cele- 
brations  of  the  Holy  Communion  as  neces- 
sarily  the  right  interval.  The  Church  of 
England  has  not  done  so.  She  has  ordered 
that  where  there  is  a  stafF  of  many  clergy,  as 
in  Cathedralfl,  the  Communion  shall  be  oele- 
brated  weekly.  But  that  she  has  not  intended 
that  to  be  the  universal  rule  she  has  shown, 
first  by  ordering  it  only  as  an  exoeptional  case, 
and  next  by  ruling  that  the  Exhortation  to 
Holy  Communion  shall  be  read,  not  every 
Snnday,  but  only  when  the  minister  is  pro- 
posing  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  it 
is  also,  perhaps,  indicated  by  her  appointing 
how  the  Ante-Communion  Service  shall  con- 
clude  when  there  is  no  Communion.  The 
minimum  she  fixes  is  three  times  a  year,  the 
maximum  for  the  clergy,  a  weekly  celebra- 
tion.  Perhaps  a  monthly  reception  may  be 
regarded  as  a  reasonable  medium  between  the 

pression  "  breaking  of  bread "  occurs  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  Isaiah  Iviii  7,  Jer.  xvi.  7,  Lam.  iv.  4, 
&c.  The  act  of  "breaking  of  bread  "  by  the  father, 
or  Chief  person  of  the  family,  among  the  Jews  was 
considered  of  pecullar  importance,  and  was 
always  accompanied  with  "  thanksgiving."  Such 
" thanksgriviog  before  the  breaking  of  bread" 
in  all  social  gatherings  is  enjoined  in  the 
Talmuds.  See  Beraehoth^  35  a,  46  o,  kc,  It  should 
be  also  noted  that  in  Acts  ii.  42  the  article  '<the" 
is  found  in  the  original  before  both  **  breaking  of 
bread  "  and  prayers,  indicating  that  those  were 
both  Jewish  ordinances  still  observed  by  the 
believers — 'Hhe  breaking  of  bread,"  the  rite  in 
connection  with  the  family  meal  "at  home,"  and 
the  prayers"  those  in  the  Temple,  at  which 
Peter  and  John  attended  as  before  (Acts  iii.  1). 

[0.  H.  H.  W.l 
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two,  tbougb  this,  in  populons  places,  would 
imply  an  administration  more  freqaeDt  tban 
montbly  to  give  adequate  opportunities  of 
attendance.  Bisbop  Cosin  declares  tbis  to  be 
the  cüstom  of  the  Cburcb  in  tbe  seyenteentti 
Century  {Regni  Ang^ia  Religio^  zvii.)' 

[F.  M.] 
COMMTJNION IK  ONE  KIND.~The  Cburcb 
of  Rome  mutilates  tbe  Sacrament  of  tbe  Lord's 
Supper  bj  witbbolding  tbe  cup  from  tbe  laitj. 
Her  rule  is  tbat  tbe  celebrating  priest  onlj  sball 
receive  tbe  cbalice,  so  tbat  wben  otbers  of  tbe 
clergj  are  present  and  communicate^even  tbeirs 
is,  at  best,  but  balf-communion.  Four  autbori* 
tative  argumenta  weie  advanced  bj  tbe  Council 
of  Trent  in  support  of  tbe  practice.  Tbese 
are  as  foUows : — (1)  Cbrist  said  not  merely, 
"  Wboso  eateth  My  flesb  and  drinketh  My  blood 
batb  eternal  life"  (Jobn  vi.  54),  but  also, 
*'  Tbe  bread  tbat  I  will  give  is  My  flesb  wbicb 
I  will  give  for  tbe  life  of  tbe  world "  (Jobn 
vi.  51),  and,  **He  tbat  eatetb  of  tbis  bread 
sball  live  for  ever"  (Jobn  vi.  58).  But  tbe 
teacbing  in  Jobn  vi.  as  to  feeding  on  Cbrist, 
altbougb  it  undoubtedly  illustrates  very  clearly 
tbe  nature  and  use  of  tbe  Lord's  Suppcr,  yei 
it  cannot  have  bad  direct  reference  to  tbat, 
since  tbis  Sacrament  was  not  instituted  until 
about  a  year  after  tbe  words  were  spoken, 
and  tbey  would  bave  been  utterly  witbout 
meaning  to  tbose  Jews  to  wbom  tbey  were 
first  addressed.  Even  accepting  Rome's  in- 
terpretation  for  tbe  sake  of  argument,  tbat 
larger  Statement  of  Jobn  vi.  54  must,  bj  tbe 
well-known  rule  of  interpretation,  be  beld  to 
indude  tbe  narrower  of  verses  51  and  58. 
Anotber  similar  case  occurs  witb  reg^ard  to 
baptism  as  mentioned  in  Matt,  xzviii.  19,  and 
Acts  viii.  16,  and  zix.  5.  In  tbe  first  tezt 
our  Lord  enjoins  baptism  '*in  tbe  name  of 
tbe  Fatber,  and  of  tbe  Son,  and  of  tbe  Holy 
Gbost,"  in  tbe  two  tezts  in  tbe  Acts  baptism 
'*  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  Lord  Jesus  "  is  referred  to. 
Yet  tbe  Roman  Cburcb  does  not  besitate  to  say 
tbat  baptism  by  tbe  latter  formula  is  invalid  and 
tbat  tbe  narrower  Statement  must  be  read  in 
tbe  ligbt  of  tbe  broader  one.  (2)  Tbe  practice 
of  witbbolding  tbe  cbalice  is  defended  on  tbe 
ground  of  its  baving  been  practised  by  tbe 
early  Cburcb  in  time  of  persecution,  and  for 
sending  to  tbe  sick,  kc. ;  as  also  on  tbe  plea 
tbat  all  tbe  Apostles  at  tbe  institution  of  tbe 
Lord's  Supper  were  priests  and  so  migbt  receive 
in  botb  kinds.  Replying  to  tbe  first  of  tbese 
two  argumenta  it  may  be  pointed  out  tbat  all 
tbe  cases  contemplated  were  ezceptional  Com- 
munions,  made  oiU  of  cburcb  and  apart  ßvm 
the  LUurgy.  Tbey  were  also  all  cases  of 
neecMSity.  Judging,  too,  from  tbe  continued 
custom  of  tbe  Eastem  Cburcb,  of  moistening 
from  tbe  cbalice  tbe  Sacrament  reserved  for 


tbe  sick,  it  is  bigbly  probable  tbat  tnob  wu  the 
ancient  oustom  also  ;  and  tberefore  tbat  thete 
Communions  were  really  Commauions  in  both 
kinds.  Tbe  argument  tbat  tbe  Apostles  were 
priests  and  so  migbt  receive  in  botb  kinds  seems 
bardly  appropriate,  since  Borne  ezclndes  all 
priests  also  from  tbe  cup  wben  not  celebratlDg. 
Tbis  is,  in  fact,  no  argument,  since  oar  Lord 
did  not  take  tbe  cbalice  Himself  and  withbold  it 
from  tbe  Apostles.  (3)  Tbose  wbo  reoeive  one 
kind  only  are  "not  defrauded  of  any  graoe 
neeeuary  to  salvation,''  because  Cbiist  ia  re- 
ceived  entire  under  eacb  kind.  Tbis  doctrine, 
tbat  of  "  concomitance,"  is  based  cbiefiiy  on 
tbe  words,  "Wbosoever  sball  eat  tbis  bread  or 
drink  the  cup  of  tbe  Lord  unwortbily  sball 
be  gr^ilty  of  tbe  body  atul  blood  of  tbe  Lord  ** 
(1  Cor.  zi.  27— RV.)  Tbe  "or**  of  the  first  clause, 
bowever,  on  wbicb  tbe  argument  is  bullt  is 
a  doubtfnl  reading.  Tbe  A.y.  reads  "and." 
But  in  any  case,  tbe  language  of  1  Cor.  z.  16 
is  perfectly  piain,  for  tbe  grace  conferred 
under  eacb  kind  is  distingaisbed,  "The  cup 
of  blessing  wbicb  we  bless,  is  it  not  tbe 
communion  of  tbe  blood  of  Cbrist  ?  The  bread 
wbicb  we  break,  is  it  not  tbe  communion  of 
tbe  body  of  Cbrist  ?  "  Furtber,  1  Cor.  zi  27 
merely  proves  intimate  association  of  the  two 
parts  of  tbe  Sacrament  and  not  a  mutnal  in- 
clusion  of  eacb  in  tbe  otber.  (4)  Tbe  Cburcb 
bas  tbe  rigbt  to  cbange  details  in  the  ad- 
min  istrat  ion  of  tbe  Sacraments,  and  her  custom 
is  to  be  con&idered  as  a  law.  But  if  oustom  mili- 
tate  against  tbe  trutb  of  tbe  Sacrament,  it  can- 
not be  allowed.  Tbe  early  Fatbers  were  of  this 
opinion.  Tbe  earliest  acconnt,  tbat  of  Justin 
Martyr,  teils  us  tbat  "Tbe  Deacons  gave  to  every 
one  tbat  was  present  to  partake  of  tbe  bread  . . . 
and  of  wine  mixed  witb  water."  TertuUian 
says  {De  Vel.  Virg.,  i) :  *'  Cur  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  called  Himself  tbe  Truth  and  not  the 
Custom  .  .  .  Wbatever  savours  of  Opposition 
to  tbe  trutb,  tbis  is  a  heresy,  even  if  an  cid 
oustom."  Cyprian  speaks  of  tbe  Deacons 
ofFering  tbe  cup  to  tbose  wbo  were  present, 
and  be  says,  "Custom  witbout  trutb  is  only 
antiquity  of  error"  (Ep.  Izziv.) ;  and  Augustine, 
<*Let  no  man  prefer  custom  to  reason  and 
trutb  .  .  .  wben  tbe  trutb  is  made  piain 
cu8tom  must  give  way  to  trutb"  {De  BapL 
eont.  Donat.  ÜL  11 ;  vi.  71). 

Certain  otber  unsatisfactory  reasons  are  ad- 
vanced by  modern  Romanists  for  witbboldingp 
tbe  cup,  such  as,  "  Tbe  danger  of  spilling  the 
blood  of  Cbrist,  wbicb  could  bardly  be  avoided 
if  all  were  to  receive  tbe  cup;  tbe  con- 
siderations  tbat  wine  soon  loses  its  virtue, 
and  tbat  tbe  Sacrament  could  not  well  be 
kept  for  tbe  sick  in  botb  kinds ;  tbat  some 
constitutions  can  endure  neitber  tbe  taste  nor 
the  .«mell  of  wine ;  tbat  genuine  wine  in  some 
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coontriei  is  yery  bard  to  be  met  with ;  and 
the  Opposition  of  tbose  beretics  tbat  deny 
Christ  is  received,  wbole  and  entire,  under 
either  kind"  (Orounds  of  CtUhciie  Doctrine, 
p.  31 :  Dablin,  1838).  It  may  be  Fufficient  to 
■ij  tbat  if  tbese  objectioDs  bad  any  weight 
at  all  tbey  woald  bave  bad  so  mucb  weigbt 
that  oor  Lord  would  oever  bave  instituted 
the  Lord's  Sapper  in  two  kinds.  Sacb  reasons 
can,  however,  bave  no  inflaence  witb  any 
thooghtful  and  really  devoat  mind. 

The  teUimony  of  Seripture  is  against  the 
pracUce  of  Rome  in  this  matter.  It  is  at 
leaat  remarkable  tbat  onr  Lord  laid  a  special 
onpbasis  upon  the  reception  of  the  cnp  by 
all  tbe  apostles — wbich  empbasls  be  did  not 
laj  upon  tbe  otber  part  of  tbe  Sacrament. 
"Drink  ye  all  of  it"  (Matt.  xxvi.  27),  and 
anotber  evangelist  records  that  'Hhey  all 
drank  of  it"  (Mark  xiv.  23).  St.  Paul  is  care- 
ful  to  mention  both  parts  of  tbe  Sacrament 
in  writing  to  tbe  Corintbians,  and  if  bis 
words  mean  anytbing  they  must  mean  tbat 
be  ezpected  the  laity  would  continue  to  re- 
ceiye  the  cup  until  tbe  Lord's  return  (1  Cor. 
zi.  26,  28). 

The  tettmony  of  hittory  is  opposed  to  this 
modern  Innovation  of  Rome's.  The  later  ad- 
Tocates  of  this  practice  freely  confess  tbat 
for  twelve  centuries  there  is  no  instance  of 
it,  ezcept  a  few  cases  in  private  administra- 
tion.  The  Council  of  Constance  (1415),  wbich 
condemned  priests  persisting  in  giving  tbe 
cnp  to  tbe  laity  ander  penalty  of  ezcom- 
munication  and  buming,  admitted  tbat  "in 
the  primitive  Church  this  Sacrament  was  re- 
ceived  in  botb  kinds  by  tbe  people.''  But 
Cardinal  Bona  admits  tbat  anciently  all,  botb 
clergy  and  laity,  men  and  women,  received  in 
both  kinds  in  public,  but  in  tbe  twelfth  Century 
many  bisbops  forbade  it  to  tbe  people  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  irreverence  and  effusion."  Tbe 
Oreek  Church,  more  ancient  than  the  Roman, 
still  communicates  her  members  in  both 
kinds. 

Finally,  the  testimony  offour  Popee  condemns 
the  innovation  as  a  heresy.  Pope  Leo  tbe 
Oreat  declares  abstinence  from  the  chalice 
to  be  a  ManichsBan  heresy  {Hom,  xli ).  Pope 
Gelasios  J.,  in  a  letter  embodied  in  tbe  Roman 
Canon  law  {Corp.  Jur.  Can.  DeereL  III.  ii.  12), 
speaking  of  persons  abstaining  from  the  cup, 
says,  "Let  such  persons  .  .  .  either  receive 
the  Sacrament  in  its  entirety  or  be  repelled 
from  tbe  entire  Sacrament,  because  the  divi- 
sion  of  one  and  the  same  mystery  cannot  take 
place  without  great  sacrilege."  His  reference 
U  evidently  to  laymen,  not  to  priests,  especi- 
ally  since  there  is  no  tbreat  of  suspeusion  or 
deposition.  Pope  Urban  II.  presided  in  1095 
over  the  Council  of  Clermont,  wbich  decreed, 


in  its  28th  canon,  that  *'No  one  sball  com- 
munlcate  at  tbe  altar  without  he  receive  tbe 
Body  and  Blood  separately  and  alike,  unless 
by  way  of  necessity,  and  for  caution."  Pope 
Paschal  II.  wrote  in  1118  to  Pontius,  Abbot  of 
Cluny,  "We  know  tbat  the  Bread  was  given 
separately,  and  tbe  Wine  given  separately,  by 
tbe  Lord  Himself,  wbich  custom  we  therefore 
teach  and  command  to  be  always  observed  in 
Ho]y  Church,  save  in  the  case  of  infants  and  of 
very  infirm  people  wbo  cannot  swallow  bread  ** 
{Ep.  535,  t.  163,  p.  442,  ed.  Migne).  The  with- 
drawal  of  the  cup  from  the  laity  is  forbidden 
by  Article  XXX.  Tet  in  defiance  of  that  fact, 
the  Roman  custom  is  copied  by  some  Ritualists 
wbo  are  wont  to  appeal  to  ancient  usage  in 
Support  of  the  practice,  witb  what  little  justice 
has  been  already  shown.  [M.  E.  W.  J.] 

OOMMÜNION  OF  SAINTS,  THE.— This 
is  the  third  clause  in  the  third  section  of  tbe 
common  Creed  of  Western  Christendom  (the 
Apostles'  Creed  in  its  present  form).  It  is 
not  found  in  any  Eastem  Creed ;  certain  Creeds 
in  Greek  contain  it,  but  they  are  comparatively 
modern  translations  from  the  Latin.  In  tbe 
Western  Creed  The  Communion  of  SainU  is  the 
last  inserted  article.  It  first  appeared,  pro- 
bably,  in  any  widely  used  form,  about  the  latter 
half  of  tbe  fifth  Century.  The  evidence  is 
briefiy  as  follows : — 

There  is  a  well-known  CommerUary  on  the 
ApottUs*  Oreed  [symbolum  apottolorvm)  by  Tyran- 
nius  Ruffinus,  of  Aquileia,  in  Italy,  written 
about  390.  He  comments  on  tbe  Creed  as 
recited  at  Aquileia,  with  occasional  notices  of 
variant  details  in  other  forma,  notably  in  the 
Roman.  For  Instance,  the  clause,  Ife  de- 
icended  irUo  hell  {infema)  was  used  at  Aquileia, 
but  not  at  Rome.  But  he  makes  no  allusion  to 
the  existence  anywhere  of  a  clause,  The  Com- 
munion of  Saint»,  As  a  fact,  we  find  no  indica- 
tion  of  the  presence  of  those  words  in  any  form 
of  Creed  tili  at  least  a  Century  later.  The 
(probably)  first  such  reference  iä  found  in  a 
baptismal  Creed  of  tbe  South-Gallican  Churcb, 
coUected  from  certain  sermons  ascribed  to  the 
bishop  Eusebius  Gallus.  His  date  is  about 
600.  Heurtley  (ffarmonia  Symboliea,  pp.  57-60) 
prints  the  Creed  and  discusses  the  authorship 
of  the  sermons,  inclining  to  assign  them  to 
Gallus.  But  Caspari,  witb  whom  Swainson 
{D.C.B.f  1.  710)  concurs,  asgigns  them  to 
Faustus,  bishop  of  Riez,  in  Provence,  whose 
date  is  about  480.  This  view  is  taken  also  by 
Ad.  Harnack  (Herzog-Plitt,  JUal-Eneyclopädie, 
s.v.  ÄpoitoUtehes  Symbolum).  In  tbe  Creed,  as 
restored  from  these  sermons,  the  three  clauses 
occur  consecutively,  as  now,  The  Holy  Catholie 
Church  f  The  Communion  of  Saint»,  The  Remitsion 
of  Sina.  Next  may  be  cited  a  sermon  included 
in  the  works  of  Aag^tine  (vol.  vi ,  de  Tempore, 
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applied  to  partioipation  above  all  in  tbe  Sacra- 
ments  and  their  blessings,  notablj,  of  ooone, 
tbose  of  Baptism  and  tbe  Bucbarist  Bat  tbe 
reference  to  persona  is  also,  sabordinately,  ad- 
mitted ;  eacb  pioas  member  of  tbe  Cburcb  bas 
beneficial  sbare  in  tbe  holj  doings  and  snfFer- 
inga  of  all  otber  pious  members.  Lastly,  tbe 
clanse  is  taken  to  teacb  tbat  <'tbe  trulj 
Cbiistian  man  possesses  notbing  wbicb  be  is 
not  to  tbink  oommon  to  all  otber  Christians 
witb  himself."  Here  a  great  tratb  is  well 
stated,  bat  one  wbicb  is  not,  perbaps,  indis- 
tinct  Tiew  in  tbis  claase  of  tbe  Creed. 

In  tbe  Cbarcbee  of  tbe  Reformation,  some 
differences  of  Interpretation  appear.  Lutber 
(see  Köetlin,  in  Hersog-Plitt,  Lc)  interpreted 
tbe  clause  as  if  stricUy  expositorj  of  tbe 
prefioos  claase,  The  HoLy  ChurcK  He  explained 
cvmmunio  to  mean  tbe  Christian  eommunüy 
{Oemeinde  derirei2^9en),andtoteacbdistinctive]j 
that  all  blessings  in  it  are  common  propertj. 
It  is  at  least  yery  doubtfal  wbetber  tbe  word 
communio  can  bistoricallj  bear  tbis  meaning ; 
certainlj  its  proper  reference  is  not  to  a  bodj 
of  participants,  bat  to  tbe  partioipation  enjojed 
bj  sacb  a  bodj.  Witb  Lotber  agree  many  of 
tbe  '^Reformed"  tbeologians,  tboagb  tbey  add 
a  more  ezplicit  reference  to  tbe  doctriue  tbat 
tbe  elect  alone  constitate  tbe  trae  Cbnrcb. 

Calvin  {Intt.  iv.  L  3)  deals  carefally  witb 
tbe  clause,  and  gives  tbe  rigbt  reference  to 
eommunio:  "BTery  one  of  os  most  maintain 
brotherly  concord  witb  all  tbe  sheep  of  tbe 
flock,  give  due  autbority  to  tbe  Cborch,  and,  in 
sbort,  conduct  ourseWes  as  sheep  of  tbe  flock. 
Uence  tbe  additional  expression,  tbe  'com- 
munion  of  saints ' ;  f or  tbis  clause,  thougb 
osoally  omitted  by  ancient  writers,  most  not 
be  overlooked,  as  it  admirably  expresses  tbe 
qaality  of  tbe  Cburcb ;  jost  as  if  it  bad  been 
said  tbat  saints  are  united  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christ  on  tbis  condition,  that  all  the  blessings 
wbicb  Grod  bestows  upon  them  are  mutually 
commanicated  to  eacb  otber  .  .  .  If  tbey  are 
truly  persuaded  that  Qod  is  tbe  common  Father 
of  them  all,  and  Christ  their  common  Head, 
they  cannot  but  be  united  together  in  brotherly 
love,  and  mutually  impart  their  blessings  to 
eacb  otber  ...  In  the  very  term,  communion, 
there  is  great  consolation  ;  because,  while  we 
are  assured  that  everything  wbicb  God  bestows 
on  bis  members  belongs  to  us,  all  the  blessings 
conferred  on  them  confirm  our  bope." 

Tbe  Heiddherg  Cateehitm  takes  much  the 
same  view,  as  might  he  expected.  The  question 
(55), '*Wbat  understandest  thou  by  tbe  Com- 
munion of  the  Saints  7 "  is  answered  thus  : 
"  First,  that  believers,  all  and  several,  have 
communion  in  Christ  and  all  His  blessings,  as 
His  members;  then,  that  eacb  member  is 
boand  prompüy  and  gladly  to  contribute  tbe 


blessings  he  bas  receiTed  to  the  common  good 
and  to  tbe  salvation  {ffeä,  Malus)  of  alL" 

The  same  is  the  explanation  g^ven  in  the 
WeMtmimter  Ckmfeuion  (xxri.  1). 

In  Bishop  Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Oreed 
the  clause  is,  of  course,  treated.  We  present 
a  summary  of  his  remarks. 

After  a  brief  examination  (supported  by  a 
careful  note  on  authorities)  of  the  date  of  tbe 
clause,  as  "something  later  than  any  of  tbe 
rest,"  be  tabulates  the  different  aspect«  of  tbe 
truth  confessed  *'  both  according  to  tbe  Fatbers 
wbo  have  delivered  it,  and  according  to  tbe 
Soriptures  from  whence  they  dcrived  it.*'  He 
finds  it  thus  to  refer  to  the  communion  of  tbe 
saints  witb  tbe  several  Persona  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  witb  the  angels,  witb  unworthy  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Cburcb  (in  respect  of  external  con- 
nection),  witb  true  saints  in  tbis  life,  and  witb 
all  saints  "  departed  out  of  tbis  lifo,  and  ad- 
mitted  to  tbe  presence  of  God."  He  quotes, 
on  tbis  latter  head.  Heb.  xiL  22,  &c.,  as  ref er- 
ring to  "  that  part  of  tbe  Cburcb  wbicb  is  in 
beaven  "  ;  and  cites  from  the  Prafatio  Passümes 
S.PerpetuaitYdrd  Cent.)  the  (not  f  ully  scriptural) 
words,  communionein  habeatis  cum  sanetis  mar' 
tyribus  et  per  illos  cum  Domino  Jesu  Christa, 

Tbis  part  of  the  exposition  is  prefaced  by 
an  inqairy  into  tbe  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
**  saints."  Pearson  deoides  that  in  tbis  con- 
text  it  means  the  true  a¥ul  living  members  of  the 
Church,  '*  wbo  do  not  only  profess  tbe  Gospel, 
but  are  sanctified  thereby  .  .  .  called  witb 
an  holy  calling,  and  not  disobedient  thereto  .  . . 
endued  witb  a  holy  faith,  and  purified  thereby 
.  .  .  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by 
virtue  thereof  leading  a  holy  life." 

"The  Spiritual  conjunotion  of  the  members 
to  tbe  Head  is  the  true  foundation  of  that 
communion  wbicb  one  member  bath  witb 
anotber.*'  Such  "conjunction"  is,  of  course, 
not  broken  by  death,  and  thus  our  " communion  " 
witb  tbe  blessed  departed  is  unbroken. 

'*Tbis  communion  of  the  saints  in  beaven 
and  earth,  upon  the  mystical  union  of  Christ 
their  Head,  being  fundamental  and  internal, 
what  acts  or  external  Operations  it  produceth, 
is  not  so  certain.  .  .  What  they  do  in  beaven 
in  relation  to  us  on  earth  .  .  .  or  what  we 
ought  to  perform  in  reference  to  them  in 
beaven,  beside  a  reverential  respect  and  study 
of  Imitation,  is  not  revealed  unto  us  in  the 
Scriptures  nor  can  be  concluded  .  .  .  from  any 
principles  of  Christianity.  Tbey  wbicb  first 
formed  this  part  of  tbe  Creed,  and  delivered 
their  exposition  unto  us,  have  made  no 
greater  enlargement  of  this  communion,  aa 
to  the  saints  of  beaven,  than  the  society  of 
bope,  esteem,  and  Imitation  on  our  side,  of 
desires  and  supplications  on  their  side;  and 
what  is  now  taught  by  tb«  Cburob  of  Roma 
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is,    as    unwarrantable,    so    a    nontious    in- 
terpretation." 

He  qaotes  under  this  last  Statement,  in  a 
DOte,  from  Bellarmine  {in  Symbolum  :  Opp.  ni. 
1227  B.)  as  follows  :  *'The  Charch  od  earth  .  . . 
commoDicates  her  saflfrages  to  the  Charch  in 
purgatory,  and  the  Church  in  heaven  commnni- 
cates  her  prajers  and  her  merits  to  the  Charch 
OD  earth. "  Which  Statements,  adds  Pearson  (as 
regards  the  "suffrages"  and  the  ** merits") 
''arenovel  ezpositions  of  this  Article  not  so 
mach  as  acknowledged  bj  Thomas  Aqaina», 
in  his  explication  of  the  Creed,  mach  Icss  to 
bc  foand  in  any  of  the  ancienter  expositors 
of  it." 

Finally,  Pearson  discoarses  on  the  benefits 
of  a  belief  in  the  Communion  of  Saints.  It  1 
proDiotes  holiness,  gratitade  to  the  Giver  of 
oar  Union  in  Chrbft,  **ardent  affection''  for 
living  saints,  **  reverent  respect "  for  the  de- 
parted,  and  practical  benevolence.  The  ex- 
po:>ition  closcs  thns  :  *'  They  [the  trnly  sancti- 
fied]  have  an  intimate  anion  .  .  .  with  all  the 
saints  on  earth,  as  the  living  members  of 
Christ;  nor  is  this  anion  separated  by  the 
death  of  any,  bat  as  Christ  in  whom  they  lived 
is  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foandation  of  the 
World,  so  they  have  fellowship  with  all  the 
saints  that  from  the  death  of  Abel  have  ever 
departed  in  the  trae  faith  and  fear  of  God, 
and  now  enjoy  the  presence  of  the  Father  and 
foliow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth." 

In  conclasion,  we  call  attention  to  an  im- 

portant  passage  on  the  Communio  Sandorum  in 

Dr.  C.  H.  H.  Wrighfs  IntermeduUt  State  (1899, 

pp.  293-303).      He  refers  to  the  decision  with 

which,  in  some  recent  Anglican  writings  {e.g. 

Dean   Lnckuck's  After  Death),  this  clause  of 

the  Creed  is  claimed  as  testifying  to  the  belief 

of  the  Church  in  the  duty  and  bcnefit  of  prayers 

for  the  departed.    The  lute  Dr.  R.  F.  Littledalo 

writes  without  reservc  (in  a  leaflet  on  Prayrrs 

for  the  Deoil) :  "  When  we  say  in  the  Creed,  *I  be- 

lieve  in  the  communion  of  saints,*  we  plcdge 

oorsclves,  if  we  mean  what  we  say,  to  prayer 

for  the  dead.  .  .     If  the  departed  do  not  pray 

for  US,  and  we  for  them,  there  is  no  intercliange 

of  good  Offices,  and  thcrcfore  no  communion 

between  as  at  alL"    Such  positive  assertions 

aKSume  what  we  do  not  possess,  ccrtainty  as  to 

the  Intention  with  which  the  words  rommunio 

Banetorum  first  came  into  the  Creed.     As  we 

have  seen,  the  very  date  of  their  first  appear- 

ance  is  uncertain  ;  the  first  expositions  of  thein 

are  only  private  ;  and  in  the  clause  itself  some 

obscurity  attacht;8  to  the  precise  meaning  of 

communioj  and  more  still  to  that  of  sanctorum. 

Dr.  Wright  refers  to  an  article  by  Theod.  Zahn 

(t'xpotüor,  August  1898),  in  which   he  cites 

"many  reasous  to  show  that .  .  tanctoruni  com- 

munitniem  not  improbably  referred  to  the  par- 


ticipation  of  *  holy  things,'  or  SBcramatf, 
rat  her  than  the  communion  or  interconne  of 
'  holy  beings.'  '*  "  We  are  not  fall j  preparad," 
continaes  Dr.  Wright,  "  to  endorae  this  lateit 
Interpretation  as  necessarilj  the  comd  oml 
Bat  sarely  it  may  be  orged  that  when  an  articb 
of  a  Creed  is  so  doabtfal  and  obacnre,  itcunot 
be  employed  to  Obtablish  any  dispated  doetiiM 
or  practice."  [H.  0.  O.  IL] 

GOMBCTTNION'  OF  THB  8I0K.~The  ip- 
pointment  of  a  special  Office  for  the  Com- 
m  anion  of  the  sick  in  their  own  hooses  U  OM 
of  many  streng  evidences  of  the  Choroh'i 
disapproval  of  the  practice  of  Reservation. 
In  1549,  when  the  first  tentative  Prayer  Book 
was  issaed,  all  reservation  was  rejected  excepi 
that  the  priebt  was  permitted  to  reserve  s 
safficient  amount  of  the  bread  and  wine  for 
any  sick  person  who  wished  to  receive  it  m 
the  tarne  day  as  the  celebration  of  the  Holj 
Communion  in  church,  and  if  such  a  cuo 
occurred,  he  was  **to  go  and  minister  tbe 
same  so  soon  as  he  conveniently  may  after 
the  open  Communion  in  the  ohareh."  Or  if 
more  sick  persons  than  one  had  to  be  viaitod 
on  the  same  day,  the  «  oarate "  was  ordered 
to  "reserve**  at  the  first  administration  *'tf 
mach  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
as  shall  serve  the  other  sick  persons,"  on  tbe 
condition  that  '*  he  shall  immediately  carry  i^ 
and  minister  itto  them."  This  did  away  witl^ 
the  pemicious  practice,  which  up  to  thi^  tim^ 
had  been  asaal,  of  keeping  the  bread  in  thtf 
church  for  adoration  and  for  bestowing  benediC'' 
tiona.  It  was  never  to  be  in  the  charch,  ezoepl^ 
possibly  for  a  few  hours  if  the  priest  werir 
accidentally  anable  to  go  direct  from  the 
church  to  the  sick  beds.  These  regnlations, 
valuable  as  they  were,  were  not  considered 
stringent  enough  when  the  first  Prayer  Book 
was  revised.  The  permission  to  resenre  any  of 
the  consecrated  Clements  even  for  immediate 
ase  in  the  sick  room  was  withdrawn.  The 
whole  of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine  nsed  at  a 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Comm  anion  was  to 
be  consumed  in  the  church  immediately  after 
the  blessing,  and  for  each  sick  person  there 
was  to  be  a  fresh  administration  in  the  sick 
man's  house.  Reservation  for  both  its  pnr- 
poses,  for  adoration  and  for  private  com> 
munion,  was  thus  absolutely  prohibited, 
and  a  Substitute  for  the  unreformed  ose  was 
found  in  the  Office  for  the  Communion  of  the 
sick. 

These  rules  of  the  Church  were  founded  on 
the  rejection  of  the  doctrinc  of  the  objective 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  elcments,  and  of  the 
prevalling  tenet  of  the  opu^  operatum,  If  the 
bread  were  not  Chrbt,  then  to  worship  it, 
reserved  in  a  pyx  or  exhibited  in  amonstrance, 
could  not  bat  be  idolatry,  against  which  the 
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Choroh  rnnst  goard  its  children  ;  Rod  if  the 
benefit  of  the  Oommtinion  arose  not  ex  opert 
cperaia,  from  the  mere  swallowing  of  the 
elements  changed  into  or  oontaining  Christ, 
bat  was  dependent  on  the  frame  of  mind— the 
repentance,  the  faith,  the  love— with  which 
thej  were  received,  then  the  Taloe  of  the 
aeirioe  in  preparing  the  sool  by  prayer  and 
lesson  and  reoital  of  the  Lord's  acts  and 
words,  became  apparent.  One  of  the  points 
in  which  the  Chorch  of  England  is  saperior 
to  anj  other  bodj  of  Christians  is  its  Office 
for  the  Commonion  of  the  sick. 

The  EngUsh  practice  is  not  favoured  byclergj 
of  extreme  views.  If  thej  coald  carry  with 
tbem  the  reserred  bread  and  wine  thej  woul') 
nothare  to  communicate,  wliereas  if  thej  con- 
secrate  afresh  thej  mnst,  becanse  thej  think 
that  the  priest's  reception  is  neoessarj  for 
tbe  "  sacrifice "  which  thej  snppose  is  offered 
by  him  in  consecration,  and  onlj  completed 
bj  bis  commanion.  HaTing  to  communicat« 
themselTes,  thej  have  to  bc  fasting  until 
the  rite  is  finished  at  whatever  hour  it  maj 
be,  becanse  thej  think  (erroneonslj)  that  that 
is  the  law  of  the  Chnreh  and  n  "catholic" 
cnstom.  This  involnntarj  fasting  on  non-fast- 
ing  dajs  is  a  painfal  process  caosing  irritation 
of  mind  throagh  the  craving  of  the  bodj, 
whereas  carrjing  the  bread— that  is,  "Christ " 
— in  a  procession  of  choristers  and  with  the 
sonnd  of  a  bell,  would  be  a  delight,  even 
thoagh  it  shonld  as  jet  be  neoessarj  to  carrj 
the  wine,  that  is,  according  to  Anselm's  dictum, 
"a  second  Christ,"  together  with  "the  Host." 
Probablj  it  woald  soon  be  found  that  the  risk 
of  Spilling  the  wine  or  some  other  difficaltj 
was  an  "  insnperable  "  objection  to  carrjing  it, 
and  the  bread  in  the  form  of  a  wafer  would 
then  alone  be  taken,  according  to  tbe  present 
modern  Roman  costom. 

Another  reason  whj  the  Communion  of  the 
sick,  as  ordered,  is  not  faroored  in  the  same 
qnarter  is  that  the  rabric  desires  that  two  or 
three  persons  shonld  communicate  with  the 
sick  person,  ezcept  in  cases  of  plague  and 
other  like  contagions.  This  order,  like  the 
analogOQS  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Commn- 
nion  Service,  forbids  the  practice  of  private 
Masses,  which  is  displeasing  to  those  that  wish 
to  restore  them. 

The  above  are  the  real  objections  to  the 
Office  (in  addition  to  there  being  no  consecrated 
*'altar  "  in  a  cottage  on  which  to  offer  Christ) 
on  the  part  of  those  whose  desire  it  is  to 
assimilate  the  ceremonies  of  the  Anglican  and 
Roman  Churches.  The  objections  sometimes 
pat  forward,  such  as  that  no  "  convenient 
place  in  the  sick  man's  house  "  conld  be  found, 
or  that  the  service  would  be  too  long  for  the 
sick  man  if  the  prajer  of  consecration  were 


used,  need  not  he  considered,  for  thej  are 
unreal.  Those  who  in  ministering  to  the  sick 
bare  used  the  Offices  of  the  Visitation  of  the 
sick  and  the  Communion  of  the  sick,  not 
being  themselves  at  the  time  distressed  bj 
the  importunities  of  hunger,  would  grieve  in- 
deed  to  see  pious  sick  folk  deprired  of  them  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  custom.  [F.  M.] 

OOMMUNION,  SPIRITUAL. -This  is  ez- 
plained  bj  Romanists  and  Ritualists  to  be  an 
eamest  desire,  or  so-called  act  of  faith,  bj 
which  a  person  present  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
but  not  communicating,  is  said  to  be  able  to  do 
so  in  thought  and  Intention.  Such  teaching  is 
plainlj  contrarj  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cburch 
of  England  and  the  rubrics  in  the  Order  for  Holj 
Communion  in  the  Frajer  Book,  and  is  nn- 
known  among  Protestants  generallj.  The  third 
rubric  after  the  Office  for  the  Communion  of 
the  sick  contemplates  spiritual  communion,  but 
of  a  verj  different  kind.  There  is  no  analogj 
between  persons  phjsicallj  prevented  from 
receiying  the  outward  Symbols  of  bread  and 
wine,  and  persons  who  deliberatelj  ref use  to 
"  draw  near "  to  the  Table  of  the  Lord  when 
publiclj  and  soiemnlj  invited  to  do  so. 

OOMMUTATION.— A  term  in  use  in  the 
Romish  Church  for  the  change  of  a  good 
work,  promised  or  of  Obligation,  to  another 
considered  approximatelj  equal  bj  compet- 
ent  authoritj.  Thus  commutation  monej  is 
monej  accepted  for  pious  uses  in  lieu  of 
penance. 

OOMPLINS.— Tills  is  the  naine  given  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  the  service  which  eompUta 
the  daily  course  of  Services  called  the  canoni- 
cal  bours.  It  is  held  about  nine  o'clock  p.m., 
the  hour  in  which  it  is  supponed  by  some 
that  cur  Lord  was  buried,  and  io  which  He 
agonised  in  Q«thsemane.  Such  Services  have 
no  place  in  the  Frayer  Book,  and  yet  they 
have  been  revived,  and  forms  have  been 
prescribed  for  them  somewhat  differently 
arranged  from  the  Roman. 

GONGEPTION,  IAiMAGULATE.--On  De- 
cember  8, 1854,  Pope  Pius  IX.  decreed  that  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  St.  Mary  was  a 
dogma  of  the  faith,  and  since  that  day  belief 
in  that  dog^a  has  been  as  necessary  on  the 
part  of  a  Roman  Catholio  as  in  any  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Ritualists  do  not  gene- 
rally  hold  this  dogma,  but  there  U  a  tendency 
amongst  them  to  allow  it  as  a  pious  opinion 
that  may,  or  may  not,  be  entertained,  and  they 
searched  diligently  for  some  support  for  it  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Church.  At  the  first 
Bonn  Conference,  in  1874,  Or  DöUinger  was 
asked  by  an  Englishman  present  whether  there 
might  not  be  found  some  almost  hidden  rill 
of  tradition  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  althongh 
the  main  stream  ran  in  the  opposite  directlon 
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and  he  shook  his  head  and  replied,  "None 
whatever." 

The  growth  of  the  opioion  of  tbe  sinleMness 
of  8t.  Mary,  which  has  calminated  in  the  doc- 
trine  of  tbe  Immacalate  Conception,  maj  be 
traced  through  five  phases  as  foUows : 

Period  I.  Oentnries  L-v. 
II.  Centaries  vi-zii. 

III.  CentuiyxiiL 

IV.  Centaries  ziy.-zviii.  and  a  half, 
y.  The  second  half  of  Century  zix. 

I.  In  the  first  period  we  must  caref  ally  dia- 
tinguish  between  opinion  within  the  Charch 
and  withont  it.    In  Holy  8criptore,  it  need 
bardly  be  said,  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
yiew  which  could  lead  up  to  such  a  doctrine 
as  St.  Mary's  Immacalate  Conception.     Holy 
Scriptare  does  not  teil  as  who  her  parents 
were,  and  we  do   not   know.     Perhaps  her 
father's  name  was  Hell,  perhaps  not:  of  her 
mother's  name  we  are  left  qaite  Ignorant.    As 
to  herseif,  it  is  noticeable  that  on  the  two 
ocoasiona  when  sbe  comes  most  prominently 
forward,  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  and  when 
she  and  His  brethren  woold  have  restrained 
oar  Lord  from  preaching,  there  is  a  soand  of 
reproof  in  the  words  addressed  to  her  by  Christ. 
Tbe  opinion  entertained  within  the  Charch 
daring  the  whole  of  the  period  was  that  she 
was  a  pioas  and  holy  Hebrew  woman,  "  highly 
favoured,"  bat  yet  liable,  like  all  the  children 
of  Adam,  to  fall  into  the  sins  of  infirmity,  into 
which  she  in  fact  feil.    Tertallian  in  the  seoond 
centary  {De  oame  ChriiU,  Tii.  316,  and  Ädv, 
Marc,,  iv.  19),  Origen  in  the  third  {ffom,  in 
Lue,    zvii.),   Basil    in   the  fourth  {£p,    260), 
attribute  anbelief  to  her.    Chrysostom  in  the 
fiftb  Century  declared  her  gailty  of  '*foolish 
arrogancy  "  (vii.  467),  and  Cyril  of  Alezandria 
spoke  of  her  failing  in  faith  and  anderstand- 
ing  (iv.  1064,  vi  391).    These  Fathers  represent 
on  this,  as  on  other  points,  the  sentiments  of 
the  Church  of  the  first  five  centaries,  and  we 
are  surprised  at  the  strength  of  the  ezpres- 
sions  they  ase. 

Bat  roeantime  there  was  an  opinion  gprowing 
up  outside  the  Charch,  in  the  Gnostic  and 
Collyridian  sects,  which  becoming  at  a  later 
date  admitted  within  the  Charch,  has  in  the 
course  of  nineteen  centaries  been  developed 
into  the  dogma  of  St.  Mary's  perfect  freedom 
from  sin,  original  as  well  as  actual. 

As  early  as  the  third  centary,  possibly  the 
end  of  tbe  second  centary,  legendary  tales 
aboat  the  birth  of  St.  Mary  (formed  after  the 
model  of  St.  Luke's  history  of  oar  Lord 's  birth) 
were  composed  and  published.  A  little  later 
appeared  similar  legendary  tales  aboat  her 
death.  These  Apocryphal  Gospels  of  her  Birth 
and  Death  contained  the  germ  of  the  "  deifica- 
tion"  of  St.  Mary  (to  ase  Dr.  Newman*s  ez- 


pression  in  his  Saaif  on  Developwunl,  p.  409). 
The  whole  affair  was  oatside  the  Charch  and 
belonged  not  to  it  bat  to  Gnostics  and  OoUy- 
ridians.  It  is  a  "doTice  and  deceit  of  the 
devil,"  Said  Epiphanias,  voicing  the  sentiments 
of  the  Charch  of  the  fourth  centary. 

II.  Centaries  vi.-ziL  In  the  sizth  centary, 
when  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  OTerthrew 
old  traditions,  an  ezaggerated  veneration  for 
8t.  Mary  crept  across  the  border  into  the 
Church,  and  the  belief  gradnally  spread  that 
she  had  probably  been  saved  from  the  actoal 
commission  of  sin  by  the  special  grace  of  Christ 
This  was  the  prevailing  sentiment  from  the 
sizth  to  the  twelfth  Century,  the  veneration 
changing  as  time  went  on  into  adoration,  and 
the  verse  in  Solomon's  Song,  *<  Thon  art  all  fair, 
roy  love ;  there  is  no  spot  in  thee"  (iv.  7)  being 
regarded  as  scriptural  proof  of  her  immacalate 
li/e.  In  the  last  centary  of  this  period  her  holy 
conception  as  well  as  her  immacalate  life  began 
to  be  obscurely  advocated,  bat  was  vehemently 
condemned  by  St.  Bemard  as  trenching  apon 
the  prerogative  of  Christ,  of  whom  alone  it 
might  not  be  said  that  He  '*  was  shapen  in 
ioiquity  and  conceived  in  sin  "  (Psalm  li.  6). 

III.  Century  ziii.  In  Opposition  to  the  idea 
of  a  Holy  Conception,  which  equalled  8t.  Mary 
with  Christ,  Bernard  urged  the  theory  of  a  holj 
birth.  Like  Jeremiah  and  John  Baptist,  she 
had  been  sanctified  before  birth.  The  dififer- 
ence  does  not  seem  at  first  sight  g^reat,  bat  in 
Bernar(}'s  eyes  it  was  vital,  because  a  holy  birth 
did  not  involve  ezemption  from  original  sin  and 
a  holy  conception  did.  The  Christian  tradition 
in  this  form  assimilated  itself  to  the  earlier 
Mohammedan  tradition,  which  taught  that 
while  others  were  touched  by  the  devU  at  their 
birth  (wbich  made  them  cry),  God  drew  a  veil 
between  Mary  and  her  Son  and  the  evil  spirit,  so 
that  he  could  not  reach  them ;  for  which  reason 
they  were  neither  of  them  guilty  of  sin  like  the 
rest  of  the  children  of  Adam.  Peter  Lombard, 
foUowed  by  Alezander  of  Haies,  Albert  the 
Great,  Bonaventura,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Innocent 
III.,  Honorius  III.,  and  Innocent  V.,  allaccepted 
and  adopted  Bemard's  compromise,  and  it  was 
the  authorised  belief  of  the  thirteenth  centary. 
But  things  could  not  rest  there. 

IV.  Centuries  ziv.-zviii.  and  the  first  half 
of  ziz.  In  1303,  Duns  Scotus,  a  Francisoan 
friar,  went'to  Paris  to  take  his  doctor's  degree, 
and  he  advocated  before  the  University  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  with 
so  much  ability  that  he  earned  tbe  title  of  the 
Subtie  Doctor;  and  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
verted  the  University  to  his  view.  His  palmary 
argument  was  that  God  eould  do  anything  and 
would  do  whatever  was  most  to  the  honour  of 
Christ's  mother,  and  as  it  was  more  to  her 
honour  to  be  conceived  without  sin  than  in  sin, 
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her  conception  most  bare  been  immaculate. 
This  ä  priori  metbod  of  argning  was  ezcellently 
adapted  to  an  andience  alreadj  willing  to  be 
coliTinced.  "  Two  hnndred  argaments  "  of  bis 
adTersaries  were  triamphantlj  ref oted  bj  Duns 
ScotQs,  with  tbe  assistance  of  8t.  Mary,  who 
came  on  poxpose  to  help  bim  ;  and  St.  Bemard 
was  Seen  hj  a  monk,  dressed  indeed  in  wbite, 
bot  witb  a  dark  patch  over  bis  breast,  because 
**  he  had  written  what  he  oaght  not  about  tbe 
conception."  AU  was  not,  bowever,  yet  piain 
aafling.  If  8t.  Bridget  had  a  revelation  that  the 
Immaculate  Conception  was  troe,  8t.  Catbarine 
of  8iena  had  anotber,  that  it  was  not,  for 
St.  Catbarine  belonged  to  tbe  Dominican  party* 
A  fierce  stroggle  between  Franciscans,  foUowers 
of  Dans  Scotus,  and  Dominicans,  foUowers  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  ensued  tbrougboat  tbe  Roman 
Gatholic  world.  The  Universitj  of  Paris  re- 
fnaed  to  grant  a  degree  to  any  one  who  would 
not  profess  the  dogma  of  tbe  Immacnlate  Con- 
ception, and  it  boond  itself  by  an  oath  to  bring 
about  tbe  triumph  of  tbe  Franciscan  doctrine. 
One  section  of  the  divided  Coancil  of  Basle 
pronoonced  in  favour  of  it.  Still,  bowever,  the 
Dominicans  were  too  streng  to  be  ignored,  and 
Siztos  IV.  ordered  that  tbe  Immaculate  or 
Macnlate  Conception  sbould  be  regarded  as  an 
open  question.  Bnt  tbe  more  superstitious  side 
was  sore  in  tbe  end  to  prevail.  Tbe  oath  of 
the  University  of  Paris  was  taken  by  the  theo- 
logians  of  Mayence  and  of  Cologne.  In  Spain 
the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans  burled 
stones  at  one  anotber,  bnt  the  Franciscan  side 
was  tbe  populär  one,  and  the  wbole  weight 
of  the  Jesuit  Organisation  and  influence  was 
thrown  on  their  side,  not  because  tbe  Jesuits 
were  interested  in  tbe  question,  but  because, 
being  engaged  in  a  deadly  strife  with  the 
Dominicans  on  the  subject  of  Free  Will  and 
Qrace  before  the  Roman  congregation  called 
De  Auxüiitf  they  found  it  necessary  to  create 
a  diversion  by  organising  a  Franciscan  attack 
on  their  adversaries  and  destroying  their  popu- 
larity  in  the  Peninsula.  **  Let  your  Reverenoe 
see  that  you  and  yonrs  take  pains,"  wrote 
Cardinal  Lugo  to  a  brotber  Jesuit  at  Madrid, 
"to  reawaken  the  devotion  of  the  Conception, 
which  is  very  populär  in  Spain,  in  order  that 
by  this  means  we  may  tum  off  tbe  attacks  of 
the  Dominicans  who  are  pressing  us  hard  bere 
(at  Rome),  having  taken  up  the  defence  of  St. 
Aognstine  on  grace.  If  we  don't  occupy  them 
with  some  other  matter,  they  will  beat  us  on 
the  principal  point  of  the  controversy  in  the 
De  ÄuTtliU"  Accordingly  the  Jesuits  threw 
themselves  into  the  fray.  '*  By  St.  James,"  said 
the  Jesuit  Father  Aquete,  preaching  to  the 
mob  that  had  attacked  the  houses  of  the 
Dominicans  at  Alealk,  "we  must  defend  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  with 


sword  and  dagger,  by  blood  and  fire ;  for  the 
Virgin  would  ratber  be  damned  etemally,  and 
live  with  the  devils  than  have  been  con- 
ceived  in  original  sin."  Tbe  Dominicans  made 
ans  wer  by  hurling  stones  through  the  Fatber's 
Windows  (Guett^,  HisUnre  det  JewUet,  ii.  210). 
But  the  Jesuits  had  better  weapons  than  stones 
or  sermons ;  they  had  on  their  side  royal 
authority,  backed  up  by  populär  superstition. 
What  were  tbe  Dominicans  to  do  when  the 
King  of  Spain  issued  an  ordinance  commanding 
all  preachers,  before  beginning  their  sermons, 
to  declare  belief  in  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  the  people  would  not  listen  to  any  one  that 
did  not  obey  the  ordinance  ?  The  Dominicans 
lost  all  their  popularity,  and  the  Immaculate 
Conception  became  the  universal  faith  of  Spain, 
as  well  as  the  prevailing  belief  in  France  and 
Germany. 

V.  Century  xiz.,  second  half.  In  1854,  the 
Jesuits  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  belief 
had  now  sufficiently  permeated  the  wbole 
Roman  communion  to  make  it  safe  to  declare 
the  Immaculate  Conception  as  a  dogma,  and 
this  they  did  by  the  mouth  of  Pius  IX.,  who, 
after  a  vain  effort  to  walk  alone,  had  become 
their  puppet,  and  was  known  to  have  a  deep 
personal  devotion  to  St.  Mary,  and  a  conviction 
that  he  could  add  to  her  glories  by  bis  pro- 
olamation.  A  few  French  theologians  and 
one  Spanish  Dominican  protested;  the  rest 
of  Latin  Christendom  for  the  time  acqui- 
esced. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  barm  can  be  done  by 
belief  in  so  preposterous  a  doctrine  Y  What 
has  it  to  do  with  tbe  Christian  faith,  or  with 
Christian  practice  T  Much,  in  many  ways.  In 
respect  to  the  faith,  it  takes  away  from  Christ 
tbe  unique  position  of  the  Sinless  One.  If  it 
were  true,  there  would  be  not  one  only  person, 
but  two  persons,  ezempt  from  all  sin,  original 
and  actual.  And  nezt,  it  is  hardly  compatible 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Incamation.  For  if 
it  were  true,  the  nature  which  cur  Lord  took 
of  bis  motber  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  the 
nature  of  man,  but  a  nature  peculiar  to  itself. 
With  respect  to  practice,  it  crowns  the  System 
of  Mariolatry,  which  from  beginning  to  end 
we  regard  as  wrong,  and  it  invites  to  stiU 
further  eztravagances  of  devotion  to  her, 
which  have  already  made  their  appearance. 
Being  sinless,  how  can  she  be  considered  by 
the  people,  and  how  can  she  be,  anything 
but  divine,  and  a  fitting  object  of  worship  in 
herseif  ?  Furthermore,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  dogma  has  been 
imposed  on  the  Latin  Church  commits  those 
who  accept  it  to  the  theory  that  the  Church 
and  the  Pope  can  fabricate  new  doctrine  on 
the  false  plea  of  development,  and  as  soon 
as  it  has  become  sufficiently  populär,  demand 
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its  belief  on  pain  of  the  eternal  damnation 
of  those  that  hold  to  the  earlier  faitb. 

[F.  M.] 

GONOLAVE.— Alexander  III.  (1 169-1181)  de- 
prived  the  clergj  and  the  people  of  Rome  of 
their  right  to  elecc  the  Pope  and  vested  the 
right  in  the  College  of  Oardinals.  In  1274 
Gregory  X.  issued  a  ball  definitelj  settling  the 
method  of  election.  Nine  days  were  allowed 
for  the  obseqaies  of  the  deceased  Pope  and  for 
the  joamey  of  non -resident  cardinals  to  Rome. 
On  the  tenth  day  they  were  to  be  shat  np,  each 
with  only  one  attendant,  in  a  common  room 
called  a  conclave,  withont  Separation  of  walls 
or  cartains;  a  small  window  is  removed  for 
introdncing  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  the 
doors  are  doubly  locked  and  gaarded  by  the 
civil  magistrates  of  Rome.  If  the  election  be 
delayed  more  than  three  days  their  meals  are 
rednced  to  a  Single  dish  at  dinner  and  supper. 
After  the  eighth  day  they  were  allowed  a  mere 
pittance.  Cardinals  were  obliged  to  suspend 
all  their  governmental  daties  and  privileges 
during  the  Interregnum  except  in  any  serioas 
emergency.  See  Gibbon,  Dedine  and  Fall,  vol. 
zii.  eh.  69,  pp.  295-297,  ed.  1819 ;  also  Gart- 
wright,  Papal  Condaws :  London,  1868. 

[C.  J.  C.] 

GONGOMITANCE.— The  Roman  and  Ritual- 
istic  doctrine  of  Concomitance  means  that  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  both  received  by 
communicating  in  one  kind  only.  The  twofold 
words  of  administration  in  the  Office  for  the 
Holy  Communion  show  that  this  doctrine  is  not 
held  by  the  Charch  of  England.  The  theory 
of  Transubstantiatiou  naturally  led  to  the  be- 
lief that,  inasmuch  as  the  Clements  were  wholly 
changed  into  the  snbstance  of  Christ,  therefore 
the  whole  Christ,  His  Body  and  Blood,  was 
contained  in  either  dement ;  and  hence  that,  if 
only  one  element  was  received,  yet  Christ  was 
fully  received  under  that  one  element.  Bat 
once  this  false  and  anscriptaral  figment  is 
overthrown,  the  superstructare  falls  with  it. 
See  Browne  on  Article  XXX.,  and  Communion 
IN  ONE  Kind.  It  may  be  also  noted  that  at 
the  original  institation  the  words  were  not  pro- 
noanced  over  the  cap  antil  the  Apostles  had 
actually  partaken  of  the  bread — for  the  bread 
was  eaten  at  the  close,  and  as  part  of  the 
passover  feast,  while  'Hhe  cap"  is  distinctly 
termed  "the  cap  after  sapper"  (1  Cor.  zi.  25) 
— there  was  an  interval  between  the  two  parts 
given.  This  fact  is  fatal  to  all  ideas  of  cere- 
monial  fasting,  and  proves  the  separateness 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  sacraments.  The 
Separation  was  the  sign  and  witness  of  the 
actaal  death  of  Christ  which  the  saorament  set 
forth  and  proclaimed. 

GONGOBDAT.— A  ooncordat  was  an  act  of 
agreement  between  a  prince  and  the  Pope 


nsnally  npon  the  qnestion  of  benefices.  There 
are  several  notable  instances.  The  Concordat  of 
Worms,  ratified  September  23,  1122,  between 
the  Emperor  Henry  V.  of  Germany  and  Pope 
Caliztns  II.,  put  an  end  to  the  long  stmggle 
between  the  Papaoy  and  the  German  Empire 
on  the  question  of  investitures.  The  Bmperor 
ceded  the  power  of  nomination  to  bishoprios, 
and  outside  Germany  he  claimed  no  jorisdic- 
tion  over  the  appointments.  Within  Germany 
the  investiture  by  the  Emperor  was  to  precede 
consecration,  and  the  blshop  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  vassal  of  the  Crown  rather  than  of 
the  Churcli  (Robertson's  Histoty  of  the  Churehf 
vol.  V.  pp.  26-28,  ed.  1875). 

At  the  dose  of  the  Council  of  Constance  in 
1417,  separate  concordats  were  drawn  up  by 
Pope  Martin  V.,  immediately  after  his  election, 
with  the  German,  French,  and  Bnglish  repre- 
sentatives  at  the  Council.  The  framing  of 
separate  concordats  was  a  device  to  foster 
international  divisions  and  jealousies,  and  so 
to  lead  to  the  postponement  of  genuine 
measnrcs  of  reform.  In  the  German  con- 
cordat, Martin  agreed  that  the  number  of  the 
cardinals  should  be  limited  so  as  not  to  ezoeed 
twenty-four,  and  that  the  dignity  should  be 
distributed  amongst  the  various  nations.  The 
Bnglish  concordat  provided  that  Bnglishmen 
should  be  admitted  to  hold  Offices  in  the 
Roman  Curia.  The  French  concordat  aroused 
.  Opposition  and  was  rejected  by  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  (Robertson,  vol  vii.  pp.  398-400). 

The  Concordat  of  Bologna  in  August  1516 
was  between  Francis  1.  and  Pope  Leo  X.  It 
was  afterwards  ratifled  by  the  Lateran  Council. 
"In  case  of  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  the  king 
was  within  six  months  to  present  to  the  Pop>e, 
a  person  not  under  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
and  having  certain  other  qualifications.  If  he 
should  present  one  not  so  qualified  he  might 
within  a  f nrther  time  of  three  months  present 
another ;  and  in  case  of  delay  the  Pope  might 
appoint  a  bishop,  as  he  was  also  authorised  to 
do  when  a  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  death 
of  a  prelate  at  the  Roman  court.  Ezceptions 
were,  however,  made  as  to  some  of  the  quali- 
fications in  the  case  of  persons  of  royal  or 
high  title,  and  of  friars  who  in  the  Statutes  of 
their  order  were  unable  to  take  the  prescribed 
degrees.  A  like  rule  was  established  as  to 
monasteries  where  the  heads  were  to  be  chosen 
from  persons  of  the  same  order  to  which  the 
monks  belonged,  and  not  under  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  .  .  .  The  Pope  in  order  to  con- 
ciiiate  the  king  made  over  to  the  Crown  a 
large  part  of  the  privileges  of  the  French 
Ohurch"  (Robertson,  viii.  pp.  829-380). 

Descending  to  later  times,  Benedict  XIV. 
conclnded  a  concordat  with  Spain  in  1753. 
He  renonnced  the  right  of  appointment  to  the 
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smaller  Spanish  benefices,  except  in  the  speoi- 
fied  cases  of  fiftj-two,  and  the  King  of  8pain 
pledged  himself  to  componnd  by  a  sum  of 
34,900  Bcndi  annuallj  for  the  loss  whioh  the 
Oaria  wonld  snffer  by  its  concession. 

The  Conoordat  of  Fontainebleaa  was  ar- 
ranged  between  Napoleon  and  Pins  VIL 
Janoary  26, 1813.  Herein,  the  Pope  consented 
to  reside  in  France,  and  promised  to  abandon 
Borne  as  the  seat  of  the  Papacj.  This  con- 
cordat  was,  of  coorse,  rendered  nall  and  roid 
soon  after  bj  Napoleon's  fall.  A  former  con- 
cordat  in  1801,  when  Napoleon  was  First 
Consul,  had  been  much  more  favoarable  to 
the  Papacy,  for  it  re-established  the  papal 
aothoritj  in  Franoe,  and  gave  the  Pope  the 
right  of  investitare  in  the  case  of  the  Gallican 
bishops  (Ranke,  ffittory  of  the  Pqpe$,  voL  iL  pp. 
434,  459-464).  [C.  J.  C] 

GONFBSSION,  AUBIOULAB.— Confession 
of  sin  whispered,  or  attered  secretlj,  into  the 
ear  (Lat.  aurit)  of  a  priest.  This  form  of  con- 
fession  is  also  sometimes  called  "sacramental 
confession"  because  closely  connected  with 
the  Romish  <<sacrament"  of  penance.  The 
Lateran  Council  (1216)  ordered  every  man  and 
woman  to  privately  confess  their  eins  to  their 
own  priests  at  least  once  a  year,  and  the 
Council  of  Trent  (canon  6)  pronounces  an 
anathema  on  any  one  who  shall  deny  that  *'  sac- 
ramental  confession  was  institnted  by  Diyine 
command,  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  salvation 
or  .  .  .  is  foreign  to  the  institntions  and  com- 
mand of  Christ,  and  is  a  human  invention." 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  "Divine 
command,"  we  do  not  fear  to  ezamine  Soripture. 
In  the  Cid  Testament,  Lev.  y.  6,  6  and  Num. 
V.  6, 7  are  quoted  npon  Rome's  side.  But  npon 
comparing  these  together  it  is  clear  that  what 
is  spoken  of  is  public  confession  to  the  Lord, 
not  private  confession  to  a  priest  The  Levitical 
laws  regarding  leprosy,  again,  are  cited  to  as 
little  purpose.  For  they  have  to  do  with  a 
bodily  not  a  spiritual  eure,  and  the  priest 
merely  gave  the  cured  leper  a  certificate  of  his 
cleansed  condition.  Once  more,  Romanists 
adduce  Joshua  yii.  19>21  as  an  ezample  of  con- 
fession to  the  priest  But  Achan's  confession 
was  made  to  Joshua  the  civil  mag^trate,  and 
was  extorted  from  him  that  the  justice  of  his 
punishment  might  be  manifest  to  all.  In  the 
New  Testament,  Matt.  ÜL  6  and  Acts  xlz.  18, 
to  both  of  which  Rome  appeals,  speak  again 
of  public  and  not  private  confession.  Another, 
and  indeed  Rome's  Chief  loeut  dauietis  on  this 
point,  is  James  v.  16 :  '*  Confess  your  faults  one 
to  another,  and  pray  for  one  another  that  ye  may 
be  healed.*'  Tet  no  one,  probably,  would  have 
imagined  ä  priori  that  this  text  could  be 
snppoeed  to  inculcate  confession  to  a  priest 
with  a  view  to  absolution.    Is  it  not  apparent 


that  the  confession  is  a  mutual  one,  as  the 
prayer  is,  and  that  the  object  sought  is  not 
absolution  at  all  but  rather  bodily  healing  ?  It 
is  highly  probable  that  8t.  James  was  alluding 
to  a  custom  of  the  Jews  of  his  day  in  regard 
to  sickness.  When  this  ezperience  befeil  a 
member  of  a  synagogue,  the  eiders  were  wont 
to  Visit  the  sick  person  to  remind  him  that 
sickness  and  death  came  from  sin,  and  ezhort 
him  to  confession  if  any  sin  lay  on  his  mind, 
and  then  to  pray  for  his  recovery  (c/.  James  v. 
14,  16).  The  enumeration  of  all  sins  committed 
was  never  required  under  either  the  Cid  Testa- 
ment or  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Jews 
were  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  idea  of 
human  absolution.  The  olaim  of  Rome  with 
regard  to  this,  as  based  upon  Matt  zvi.  18, 19 
and  zvüi.  18,  has  been  dealt  with  in  another 
place  [Absolution]. 

While  no  tezt  of  Scripture  can  be  fairly 
quoted  as  commanding  or  even  implying 
secret  confession  of  sin  to  a  human  priest, 
many  might  be  cited,  both  from  the  Cid 
Testament  and  the  New  Testament,  direct- 
ing  or  taking  for  granted  confession  of  sin 
to  Ood.  It  is  to  this  only  that  the  early 
Church  Fathers  ezhort  Chrysostom  and 
Augustine,  both  canonised  saints  of  Rome, 
may  be  called  as  witnesses.  The  former 
says :  "  I  entreat  and  beseech  you  to  confess 
continually  to  God.  For  I  do  not  bring  theo 
into  the  theatre  of  thy  fellow-servants,  nor 
do  I  compel  thee  to  uncover  thy  sins  to  men." 
(De Incam.  Dei  Not.,  Hora.  v.  67,  tom.  i.  p.  490). 
Augustine,  in  his  Con/etnonM,  wrote  :  **  To  what 
purpose  do  I  confess  my  sins  to  men  as  if 
they  themselves  could  heal  my  distresses? — 
to  a  set  of  men  inquisitive  in  inquiring  into 
the  lives  of  otbers,  but  indolent  in  amending 
their  own.  And  how  shall  they,  who  know 
nothing  of  my  heart  but  by  my  confession, 
know  whether  I  say  true  or  not  7 ''  {Confetaumt, 
lib.  z.  3,  tom.  1.  p.  171:  Paris,  1672).  In 
fact,  in  early  times  confession  was  public  and 
voluntary.  It  was  made  compulsory  for  the 
first  time  in  763  (Fleury,  See,  Bist,  voL  ziii. 
p.  390:  Ozford  Library).  In  this  matter 
Rome's  own  Champions  contend  against  her. 
Bellarmine  says  :  '*  The  secret  confession  of  all 
cur  sins  is  not  only  not  institnted  or  com- 
manded  Jure  Divino,  by  Ood's  law,  but  it  was 
not  so  much  as  received  into  use  in  the  ancient 
Church  of  God  "  {De  Perit,,  lib.  iii.  c  1,)  and  the 
Jesuit  Maldonatus  says :  **  All  state  that  confes- 
sion was  only  introduced  by  ecclesiastical  law  " 
(Bishop  Taylor's  Diituanve,  Part  ii.  p.  260). 

The  objections  to  Auricular  Confession  are 
not  few,  and  are  of  an  extremely  g^ve  char- 
acter.  Indeed  to  Bnglishmen,  and  to  Protes- 
tants  generally,  they  appear  insuperable  and 
impossible   of   ezaggeration.     They  may  be 
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groaped  for  convenience  under  four  heads: 
(1)  The  Claim  of  the  priest  infringes  the  »oU 
right  of  Älmighty  Ood,  To  Hirn  alone  it  ap- 
pertains  to  forgive  sins,  and  the  Jews  of  oar 
Saviour's  day  were  right  when  they  ezolaimed, 
"Wbo  can  forgive  sins  but  Gk>d  only."  Bat 
the  priests  sit  in  the  Confessional  as  '<  judges" 
in  *'the  tribunal  of  penance''  and  possess 
(thej  say)  power  from  Christ  to  grant  or  with- 
hold  absolution  at  their  discretion.  In  the 
Catecbism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Part  ii. 
quest  7  eh.  ii.)  it  is  asserted  that  'Hhey  are 
deservedly  called  not  only  angels  but  even 
Gods,  because  they  hold  amongst  ns  the 
cuergy  and  divinity  {vim  et  nutnen)  of  the 
immortal  God."  Uence  (2)  the  power  of  the 
priestKood  is  enormously,  unwholesomely,  and 
unnaturally  increated.  The  priest  becomes  ac- 
quainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  a  family,  and 
although  what  he  hears  in  the  Confessional 
is  received  nnder  the  seal  of  silence  and 
he  is  supposed  to  know  less  than  what  he 
does  know,  instances  have  not  been  wanting 
where  the  information  thus  supplied  has  been 
nsed  for  purposes  of  betrayal.  At  any  rate 
the  whole  household  is  at  bis  mercy;  and  it 
cannot  be  fitting  or  right  for  a  husband  and 
father  to  know  that  thoughts  wbich  bis  wife 
could  not  reveal  to  himself  or  his  danghter 
disclose  to  her  mother,  are  confided  to  "the 
priest."  On  the  other  hand  should  the  priest 
become  acquainted  through  the  Confessional 
with  contemplated  murder  or  other  crime  he 
is  forbidden  to  divulge  his  knowledge.  Thus 
we  reach  (3)  the  third  objection,  riz.,  that  the 
confessional  is  immoraL  Priests  and  peni- 
tents  must  there  converse  on  subjects  most 
immodest.  Here,  then,  is  afforded  a  fertile 
source  of  extreme  danger  to  both  penitent  and 
priest.  No  shame  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  fall  confession,  for  it  is  a  mortal  sin 
for  any  one,  even  a  female,  to  conceal  any- 
thing  in  the  Confessional  from  shame.  Cor- 
rupt  and  corrupting  qnestions  are  often  asked, 
details  mnst  be  inquired  into,  especially  as  to 
the  mental  pleasure  experienced  in  the  con- 
templation  of  sins,  defiling  thoughts,  and  the 
like.  The  Roman  Catholic  Treatises  on  the 
nature  of  sin  by  Liguori,  Dens,  and  others, 
for  guidanoe  in  the  Confessional,  are  recog- 
nised  as  unfit  for  publication.  The  "Exami- 
nation  of  Conscience"  as  presoribed  in  The 
Garden  of  the  Sotd,  a  well-known  Romish  Prayer 
Book,  is  fall  of  obscene  suggestions.  Even 
children  have  been  thus  initiated  into  the 
knowledge  of  sins  whose  very  names  are 
unknown  to  children  in  Protestant  schools. 
The  priest  himself  must  störe  his  own  mind 
with  all  that  is  filthy  and  contaminating.  It 
is  not,  there  fore,  surprising,  that  many  priests 
have,  through   the  Confessional,  fallen   into 


sin,  and  many  penitents  have  been  thraat  by 
those  who  should  have  rescned  them,  deeper 
into  those  waters  from  which  they  were  trying 
to  emerge.  These  awf  ol  dangers  are  admitted 
by  Liguori  and  others.  Thus  Liguori  ezclaims, 
'*  Oh,  how  many  priests  who  before  were  inno- 
cent  have  lost  both  God  and  their  souir* 
{Mor,  TheoL,  vol  ix.  p.  97).  Two  Popes  iasned 
Bulls  against  the  abnses  of  the  Confessional. 
(4)  The  last  objection  is  that  Anricalar  Con- 
fession is  oppoted  to  the  doctrines  and  inten- 
tions  of  the  Chureh  of  Engla/nd.  The  practica 
of  secret  confession  was  revived  in  the  Estab- 
lished  Chureh  by  Dr.  Pusey  in  1838.  It  ia 
still  maintained  by  the  Ritualists  eqnally  with 
the  Chureh  of  Rome  though  not  so  systemati- 
cally.  They  teach  that  the  priest  **act8  in 
Gk>d's  stead,"  that  "he  is  like  a  Judge  pronounc- 
iog  judgment";  that  *'he  acts  in  the  person 
of  Christ"  (Gresley's  Ordinanee  of  Oonfeinon, 
p.  96).  They  say,  *'the  man  who  confesses  to 
God  may  be  forgiven ;  he  who  confesses  to  a 
priest  must  be  forgiven  "  (Six  Piain  Sermom,  by 
Richard  Wilkins,  Priest,  pp.  28,  29.  London : 
B.  Longhurat),  while  perfect  identity  with 
Rome  at  this  point  is  thus  confessed  in  The 
Minutry  of  ComoUuion  (p.  34) :  "  The  mode  of 
making  and  receiving  a  confession  is  sub- 
stantially  identical.  The  same  qnestions  are 
asked  .  .  .  .  it  appears  to  ns  somewhat  dis- 
honest  to  pretend  that  it  is  otherwise."  Rome 
on  her  side  acknowledges  that  the  Ritualists 
are  doing  her  work.  The  notorious  book, 
TJie  Priest  in  Absolution,  issned  nnder  the 
direotions  of  the  Ritualistic  secret  Society 
of  the  Holy  Gross,  1866-1872,  to  be  used  as  a 
vade  meeum  by  Ritualistic  clergy  acting  as 
confessors,  was  exposed  by  Lord  Redesdale 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  severely  censured 
by  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  all 
the  Bishops  present  in  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  in  1877. 

Dr.  Pusey  confessed  to  the  existence  of  the 
same  dangers  to  Ritualistic  clergymen  of  the 
Chureh  of  England  as  assail  the  celibate 
priests  of  Rome.  "You  may,"  he  says  to 
the  former,  "pervert  this  sacrament  into  a 
subtle  means  of  feeding  evil  passion  and  sin  in 
your  own  mind  "  (Manual^  p.  102).  The  Ritual- 
ists have  not  scrupled  to  appeal  to  the  Wam- 
ing  before  Communion  in  the  Prayer  Book  in 
Support  of  the  doctrine  of  systematic  Auri- 
cular  Confession.  Bat  if  that  passage  be 
fairly  examined  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
circumstances  contemplated  are  quite  ex- 
ceptional ;  that  the  benefit  sought  is,  in 
part  at  least,  "  ghostly  counsel  and  advice  "  ; 
that  the  minister  need  not  be  a  priest 
at  all,  but  may  be  a  deacon  or  even  a 
godly  layman  (see  HomUy  of  Jlepentanee) ; 
that  the  presence  of  a  third  party   is  not 
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prohibited;  and  that  the  benefit  of  absolu- 
tioD,  80  far  as  it  is  sought  and  conferred, 
is  "bj  tbe  ministry  of  God's  holy  word," 
not  by  the  word  of  a  haman  priest.  That 
here  is  intended  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land no  licence  for  Auricular  Gonfession 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Second 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  the  word 
"  secretly "  which  was  before  attached  to  the 
above  Warning  was  ezpunged,  together  with 
every  allasion  to  such  kind  of  confession,  and 
has  never  been  replaced,  while  the  form  of 
abeolation,  now  confined  to  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick,  was  also  removed.  Tbe  rabric 
in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  concerning 
the  moving  of  the  sick  person  to  a  special 
confession  of  his  sins  has  also  in  view  pecu- 
liar  circa mstances,  showing  clearly  that  no 
regulär,  systematic,  private  confession  is  in- 
tended, and  the  absolution  is  to  be  pro- 
nonnced  only  'Mf  he  hmnbly  and  heartily 
desires  it."  The  Intention  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  the  matter  is  shown  by  the 
Homily  on  Repentance  which  declares  ez- 
plicitly  against  the  practice  in  question  in 
the  words,  "  It  is  most  evident  and  piain  that 
this  Anricular  Confession  had  not  his  Warrant 
of  God's  word,"  and  in  these,  "it  is  against 
the  true  Christian  liberty  that  any  man  should 
be  bound  to  the  nnmbering  of  his  sins,  as  it 
hath  been  nsed  heretofore  in  the  time  of 
blindness  and  ignorance  "  (Part  ü.).  Finally, 
as  with  individuals  so  with  regard  to  the 
nations  which  individuals  compose,  religious 
doctrines  and  practices  must  be  testified  by 
their  effects.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.*'  It  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Continent 
which  is  the  home  of  superstition,  irreligion, 
infidelity,  and  immorality.  See  case  of  Poole 
V,  Bishop  of  London  in  Brodrick  and  Fre- 
mantle's  Eccl,  Cate$,  [M.  E.  W.  J.] 

GONFSSSIONS  AND  GREEDS.— The  early 
Church  denoted  by  a  creed  either  a  confession 
of  faith  for  public  use,  or  a  short  formulary 
containing  a  summary  of  certain  articles  of 
belief  held  to  be  necessary  for  the  salvation 
or  at  least  for  the  well-being  of  htm  who  pro- 
fessed  his  belief  in  them.  The  earliest  names 
by  which  creeds  were  known  were  Koytbp  rijs 
wlffTtus  or  rrji  dXridelaSt  regula  fideif  regula 
veriiatis,  which  phrases  occur  in  Irenseus 
(A.D.  170)  and  TertuUian  (A.D.  200).  "  Symbol " 
is  an  ezpression  first  used  by  Cyprian  (A.D.  260). 
It  has  been  observed  that  a  creed  does  not 
precede  faith  but  presupposes  and  expresses  it. 
In  Protestant  Churches  tho  anthority  of 
creeds  depends  upon  their  fidelity  to  the  teach- 
ing  of  Holy  Scripture  (Article  VIII.).  Both  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  Churches  claim  absolute 
authority  for  their  Confessions  of  Faith.  Creeds 
have  been  classified  under  three  heads :  (1)  those 


of  the  Ancient  Church  before  the  Separation  of 
East  and  West  in  the  eleventh  Century ;  (2)  the 
distinctive  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  after  the  Separation;  (3) 
the  Protestant  creeds  and  confessions  of  the 
age  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  was  originally  and  essen- 
tially  a  Baptismal  Confession,  the  need  for 
which  was  the  probable  origination  of  all  creeds, 
cur  Lord's  words  in  St.  Matthew  zzviii.  on 
baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  constituting 
alike  the  starting-point  and  the  model. 

Its  first  commentator  is  Rufinus  (A.D.  390), 
who  regards  it  as  containing  the  "  first  elements 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Faith  "  (Sect.  38).  The 
Greek  tezt  comes  to  us  from  Marcellus  of  Ancyra 
(A.D.  336-341).  It  may  date  from  the  second 
Century  when  Greek  was  the  vemacular  lan- 
guage  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  did  not  super- 
sede  other  forms  in  the  Western  Church  tili  the 
eighth  Century.  The  Creed  of  Pirminius  is  the 
first  that  agrees  in  all  respects  with  our  present 
Apostles'  Creed. 

It  is  called  "  Apostolical "  because  it  contains 
the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles  and  the  historic 
truths  which  they  preached.  The  tradition 
that  it  was  written  by  the  Apostles  is  valueless, 
for  (1)  the  early  Fathers  made  creeds  for  them- 
selves  which  would  have  been  needless  had 
there  been  a  literally  Apostolic  Creed ;  (2)  the 
141  Greek  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Florence 
in  1439  when  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  presented 
to  them  replied  '*  we  neither  have  nor  do  we 
know  any  creed  of  the  Apostles." 

The  Nicene  Creed  closed  originally  with 
the  words  "  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  was 
the  authorised  form  of  the  creed  from  the 
Council  of  Nicsea  in  325  to  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  in  451.  The  present  form  with  the 
added  clauses  (ezcept  the  clause  '*And  from 
the  Son")  can  be  traced  to  the  two  creeds 
drawn  up  by  St.  Epiphanius  in  374,  and  most 
of  them  appear  as  early  as  350  in  the  Creed  of 
St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  Thcre  is  no  evidence 
that  the  last  paragraph  as  it  now  Stands  was 
officially  authorised  by  the  Second  General 
Council  in  381,  but  it  was  read  by  Aetius  the 
deacon  at  Chalcedon,  in  451,  as  the  "  Creed  of 
the  150  Fathers  "  (i.f.  of  A.D.  381)  and  accepted 
as  orthodox  together  with  the  older  form  called 
"  The  Creed  of  the  318  Fathers,"  i.«r.  of  Nicsea. 
The  words,  "And  from  the  Son,"  were  added 
by  a  Spanish  Council  at  Toledo  in  589. 

The  creed  put  forth  rcspecting  the  union  of 
two  natures  in  the  one  Person  of  the  Incarnate 
Christ  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  has  great 
(logmatic  and  historic  vahie.  But  it  is  not  used 
as  a  creed  in  any  part  of  the  Church,  and  is 
merely  a  "  Definitio  Fidei"  on  one  great  point  of 
doctrinal  interest. 
The  Athanasian  Creed  is  only  used  in  the 
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Greek  Chnrch  f  or  private  devotion ;  in  fact  it  has 
a  higher  place  in  the  Chnrch  of  England  than  in 
any  other  pari  of  Christendom.  It  is  jnstlj 
called  Athanasian  as  containing  the  teaching 
of  Athanasias,  thongh  it  states  the  Tnnitarian 
doctrine  rather  in  the  Augnstinian  than  in  the 
Oriental  form.  But  its  original  form  is  Latin, 
its  earliest  MSS.  are  Gallican,  and  its  aathor- 
ship  is  most  probahly  to  be  traced  to  Hilary  of 
Arles  or  Vincent  of  Ldrins,  in  the  period  between 
the  Nestorian  and  Entjchian  controversies  (A.D. 
428-451).  It  deals  with  some  matters  which 
were  not  nnder  dispute  in  the  lifetime  of  Atha- 
nasias.  It  is  rather  a  hymn  in  the  form  of  a 
creed  than  a  creed  proper,  and  it  has  some 
analogies  with  the  "Te  Denm  Laudamns.'* 
See  Athanaslan  Cbbed. 

The  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Coancil  of 
Trent,  1546-1563,  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pins  IV., 
1564,  sammarising  the  former,  and  the  Canons 
and  Decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  con- 
stitute  the  modern  body  of  doctrine  held  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch.  Bat  the  Triden- 
tine  Creed  holds  the  highest  place  as  definitely 
summing  np  the  jadgment  which  the  Roman 
Chnrch  passes  upon  the  theology  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  doctrinal  position  which  it 
intends  to  assume  for  all  futnre  time  in  con- 
nection  with  Protestant  controversy. 

The  Evangelical  Confessions  ränge  chiefly 
from  1530  to  1577,  the  period  of  creative  activity 
in  the  Reformation  epoch.  They  combine  three 
Clements ;  (1)  the  ecnmenical,  which  they  share 
in  common  with  the  early  Chnrch;  (2)  the 
Augnstinian  doctrines  of  grace  characteristic 
of  the  later  Western  Chnrch ;  (3)  the  distinctive 
evangelical  dement  revived  in  the  sixteenth 
Century.  The  Augsburg  Confession  is  the  most 
highly  esteemed  among  the  Lutheran  Churches, 
and  the  only  one  generally  recognised  (A.D. 
1530) ;  next  comcs  the  Shorter  Catechism  of 
Luther  (1529),  used  for  catechetical  instruction. 
Melanchthon's  Apology  is  a  contemporary  com- 
mentary  upon  the  Confession  and  is  used  for 
doctrinal  purposes.  The  Farmula  Concardice 
was  drawn  up  by  six  Lutheran  divines  in  1577, 
and  was  subscribed  by  all  the  Lutheran  princes 
ezcept  Frederick  II.  of  Denmark.  It  is  in- 
cluded  in  the  Lihri  Symboliei  of  the  Lutheran 
Chnrch,  as  are  also  the  ArtieUt  of  Smalkald 
signed  by  the  Lutheran  divines  in  1573.     See 

CONSUBSTANTIATION. 

The  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Confessions  em- 
brace  a  larger  and  more  national  area.  The 
most  widely  accepted  are:  (1)  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  1563,  used  in  the  Palatinate ;  (2)  the 
second  Helvetic  Confession,  1566  [the  first 
was  in  1636] ;  and  (3)  the  Canons  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort  in  1618.  Of  the  thirty  Reformed  Con- 
fessions nearly  all  have  merely  an  historic 
interest.    They  may  be  divided  into  the  Swiss, 


the  Oerman  Reformed,  and  the  Franco-Nether- 
land  Confessions. 

The  EngUih  Formviaries, — (1)  Semi'Brformed, 

(a)  Articles  to  stablish  Christian  qaietness 
and  unity,  1636. 

These  were  ten  in  number,  put  forth  by  the 
king,  and  are  in  great  measure  his  own  com- 
position.  They  are  Roman  in  doctrine  bnt  not 
papal.  The  tenth  article  on  purgatory  is  waver- 
ing  and  uncertain.  The  Pope  is  called  "the 
bishop  of  Rome." 

(6)  The  Bishop's  Book,  or  '*  The  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man,*'  1637. 

This  contains  an  exposition  of  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  the  Seven  Sacramonts,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  "Hall 
Mary,"  with  Articles  on  Justiflcation  and  Por- 
gatory.  It  was  the  work  of  the  Reforming 
party  on  the  Episcopal  bench,  and  represents 
the  most  advanced  stage  to  which  Reformation 
doctrines  attained  in  Henryks  reign. 

(c)  The  King's  Book,  or  "The  Necessary 
Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Christian 
Man,"  1543. 

This  contains  a  declaration  of  faith,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the 
Paternoster,  the  Ave  Maria,  articles  on  Free  Will, 
Justification,  and  Good  Works,  and  a  prayer 
for  souls  departed.  The  Formulary  belongs  to 
the  reactionary  period  of  Henryks  reign  and  its 
tone  is  more  Romanising  than  that  of  the 
'  *  Institution."  At  the  same  time  the  papal  pre- 
tensions  are  even  more  strongly  denonnced. 

(d)  The  London  Articles  of  1638,  thirteen  in 
number,  agreed  upon  by  a  Committee  of 
English  and  Lutheran  divines  in  order  to 
form  a  basis  of  union  between  English  and 
Continental  Protestantism.  This  proved  abor- 
tive by  the  action  of  the  king,  but  these 
Articles  are  important  as  showing  a  link  of 
connection  between  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  the  XXXIX.  Articles. 

(2)  Authorüative, 

The  XXXIX.  Articles,  appearing  first  as  the 
XLII.  Articles  of  1553,  and  modified  at  the 
Elizabethan  Settlement,  1563,  and  finally  com- 
pleted  in  1571. 

"The  öcUeehism  first  appeared  in  the  Con- 
firmation  Service  of  the  first  book  of  King 
Edward  ending  at  the  answer  to  the  question, 
*What  desirest  thou  of  God  in  this  prayer.' 
The  remainder  was  added  in  1604."  "  In  1552 
a  Catechism,  knows  as  Poynet's,  was  sanctioned 
by  Convocation.  In  1561  it  was  determined  to 
improve  upon  it,  and  Dean  Nowell  was  em- 
ployed  for  the  purpose.  His  work,  commonly 
called  Nowell*s  Catechism,  was  approved  by 
Convocation  in  1562,  but,  says  Procter,  *not 
formally  sanctioned,  apparently  because  it  was 
treated  as  part  of  a  larger  design  which  was 
not  realised/  that  design  being  to  publisb  in 
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one  book  the  Articles,  Nowell's  Catechism, 
and  Jewel*8  Apology,  with  public  approval. 
The  only  aathorised  Catechism  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England  is  tbat  contained  in  the  Prajer 
Book"  (Blakenej:  Larger  edition,  chap.  xiv. 
secii*  xf» 

It  has  often  been  sappoeed  that  the  Sacia- 
mental  Section  in  the  Chnrch  Catechism  was 
the  work  of  Dean  OveraU,  bat  in  reality  it  was 
only  edited  by  him  from  Nowell.  Bat  the 
edition  of  the  Catechism  from  which  the 
materials  were  taken  was  not  the  larger  or 
Middle  Catechism  pablished  by  the  Parker 
Society,  bat  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  Dean 
Nowell  approved  by  Convocation  in  1662,  1571, 
and  1603.  It  is  alladed  to  in  No.  79  of  the 
Canons  of  1604,  '*0n  the  Daty  of  School- 
masters." 

The  Homüie»  (so  called  from  the  Oreek 
Word  btiXSla,  meaning  a  familiär  discourse)  were 
sermons  apon  the  subjects  contained  in  the 
XXXIX.  Articles,  and  intended  to  senre  as 
explanations  of  and  oommentaries  npon  them 
(e/.  Article  XL).  They  appeared  in  two  separate 
books — the  first,  in  Edward's  reign,  the  work  of 
Cranmer,  Becon,  Latimer,  and  others  ;  the 
second,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  largely  the  work 
of  Bishop  Jewel. 

Later  Formalaries  which  are  not  authorised 
may  be  briefly  mentioned:  (1)  Nowell's  Cate- 
chism of  1570,  which  may  possibly  be  a  larger 
and  distinct  work  from  that  already  alladed  to. 
(2)  The  Lambeth   Articles   of   1595,  nine  in 
namber,  which  are  confined  to  the  distinctive 
tenets  of  Predestinarian  doctrlne.  (3)  The  Irish 
Articles  of  1615,  pat  forth  in  a  Convocation 
held  at  Dublin.    They  consist  of  104  paragraphs 
arranged  ander  nineteen  general  heads.    Many 
are  borrowed  from  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  and 
some  are  of  a  homiletic  character.    They  are 
strongly  Predestinarian.     In  1635  they  ceased 
to  retain  their  position  of  authority,  the  XXXIX. 
Articles  gradually  taking  their  place  (see  Hard- 
wick,  On  the  Artidea,  eh.  viii.).    (4)  At  the  West- 
minster  Assembly  of  Divines,  136  in  number, 
held  in  July  1643,  the  Presbyterian  majority 
adopted  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant; 
and  drew  up  the  Directory  f or  Publick  Worship, 
the  Westminster  Confession,  and  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  which  are  still  used 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland.    See  Dr.  Schaff's 
work  on  Crteäz  and  Con/e9sion$.         [C.  J.  C] 
OONFESSOB.— ^ee  GONFESSION. 
OONFIBMATION.— The  act  of  confirming  or 
strengthening ;    an    establishing    or    making 
good  ;  a  ratification.     Confirmation  is  an  ordi- 
nance  in  the  Church  of  England  in   whicli 
persons  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  previ- 
ously  baptized  as  infants,  publicly  take  upon 
themselves  the  vows  and  promises  made  for 
them  in  their  baptism  by  their  godparents,  and 


in  which  the  gif  t  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  specially 
soaght  for  to  strengthen  in  their  resolutions 
those  who  sabmit  themselves  to  the  ordinanoe. 
Confirmation  is  also  administered  to  persons 
baptized  as  adults,  since  the  ordinance  is  con- 
sidered  as  a  necessary  step  previous  to  Coming 
to  the  Holy  Comrounion.     (See  rubrics  at  end 
of  the  Office  for  the  Ministration  of  Baptism  to 
8aoh  as  are  of  Riper  Tearp,  and  at  end  of  the 
Order  of  Confirmation.)    At  the  same  time  this 
rale  is  relaxed  in  the  latter  rubrio  in  favour  of 
those  who  are  "  readj  and  desirous  to  be  con- 
firmed."    The  rite  must  be  performed  by  a 
bishop  in  the  English  Church,  and  also  in  that 
of  Rome,  but  may  be  by  a  priest  in  the  Greek 
Church,  and  it  is  performed  by  pastors  in  the 
Lutheran    churches    and   in    the    Reformed 
Church    of   France.      In  the   Greek    Church 
there  is  no  imposition  of  hands,  and  confir- 
mation  follows   iromediately   after    baptism. 
By  the  Canon  Law  there  must  be  a  confirma- 
tion  in    every  parish    onoe    in    three    years 
unless  the   bishop   is   unable    by  reason    of 
some  infirmity,  and  the  ministers  are  to  see 
that  the   candidates  are   properly  prepared. 
Although  of  ancient  date,  being  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  {ob,  226),  there  is  no  proof  that  con- 
firmation was  instituted  by  Christ,  for  which 
reason  the  Chnrch  of  England  does  not  regard 
as  a  sacrament.    The  Church  of  Rome,  how- 
ever,  does,  cuiuming  that  our  Lord  instituted 
confirmation  either  "at  the  Last  Supper  or 
between  the  Resurrection  and  Asoension."    We 
cannot  even  affirm  that  confirmation,  as  we 
understand  the  ordinance,  was  instituted  by  the 
Apostles.    But  the  Church  of  England  Claims 
in  her  office  the  ezample  of  the  Apostles  as 
a  Warrant  for  the  practice   of  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  is  justified  in  doing  so  by  Acts  vüL 
15-17,  ziz.  6,  and  Hebrews  vi.  1, 2,  although  the 
imposition  of  hands  was  then  used  especially 
for  the  communication  of  the  eztraordinary 
gif ts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  such  a^t  prophesying  and 
speaking  with  tong^es.    Confirmation,  in  fact, 
as  retained  in  the  Church  of  England  is  the 
solemn  ratification  of  baptismal  promises  and 
vows  with  imposition  of  hands  as  a  sign  of 
Divine  blessing,  and  as  such  was  instituted  at 
a  later   date.     In   the  Romish  Church,   the 
person  confirmed  takes  the  name  of  a  patron 
Saint  and  requires  a  Sponsor.    See  Chrism. 

[M.  E.  W.  J.] 
CONFIRMATION  OF  BISHOPS  is  an 
authoritative  attestation  of  the  regularity  and 
validity  of  the  election  of  a  candidate  (where  the 
bishopric  is  elective)  and  is  also  the  conferring 
upon  him  Jurisdiction  over  a  limited  area. 
From  the  fourth  Century  at  least,  Vau  Espen 
says,  "confirmation  was  held  to  coufer  upon 
the  bishop,  not  yet  coruecrcUed,  the  power  of 
Jurisdiction  but  not  that  of  Order"  (Smith's 
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IHa,  ChriUian  Antiq.,  p.  221,  col.  1).    Jurisdic- 
tion is  not  deri^red  from,    nor  conveyed  by 
Ordination.    Ab,  on  the  one  hand,   *'we  give 
not  to  onr  Princes  the  ministering  either  of 
Gk>d'8  Word,  or  the  sacraments,"  as  onr  Thirty- 
seventh  Article  declares,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  Jurisdiction  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  is 
derived  (either  bj  formal  grant,  or  by  passive 
connivance)  from  the  civil  mler.    In  England 
this  is  done  either  by  Orders  in  Council,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bristol,  Wakefield,  Sodor  and  Man, 
&C.,   where  no  Catbedral  Chapter  has  been 
organised  to  conduct  the  **  election,"  or  eise  as 
in  most  of  the  older  dioceses,  by  Royal  Com- 
missioners  delegated  by  the  Crown  for  that 
purpose.     These  Commissioners  are  commonly 
themselves  bishops,  bat  this  is  not  reqnired  by 
law,  and  their  acts  are  parely  ministerial.    The 
Royal  Letters  Patent  commonly  addressed  to 
the  Archbishop  of  the  Provinces  ran  in  sach 
words  as  these:   **We  signify  yoa   by  these 
presents  reqairing  and  strictly   commanding 
yoa  by  the  faith  and  love  by  which  yoa  stand 
bound  to  Us  to  confirm  the  said  election,"  &c. 
The  Primate's  commission  rans:  **  We  therefore 
being  desiroas  with  that  doty  that  becomes  as 
to   falfil   and   obey    Her  [or   His]   Majcsty's 
commands    in    that    behalf/'    kc.    And    the 
Vicar-Greneral,   in  executing  this  commission 
says :  "  In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  oar 
Sovereign,  we  do  take  apon  as  the  daty  of  the 
confirmation   of  the    said  election,    and    do 
decree  that  it  be  proceeded  with  according 
to  the   force,   form,   and    effect    of  the  said 
Letters    Patent."     Accordingly,    this    lawyer 
pronoances    the    words :     **  We    do    commit 
unto     the    said    bishop    elected    and    con- 
firmed  the  care,  government,  and  administra- 
tion  of  the  said  bishopric."    In  the  case  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  the  first  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbary,   the  language  of  the 
Commissioners  was:  '*We  conßrm  the  election 
of  the  venerable  man,  Mr.  Matt.  Parker,  by  the 
sapreme  aathorilj  of  the  said  most  Serene 
Lady  our  Qaeen,  committed  anto  as  in  this 
behalf."     Under  Edward  VI.  in  England,  and 
in  Ireland  from  1560  tili  1860,  jarisdiction  was 
imparted  (withoat  any  election)  merely  by  the 
Royal  Letters  Patent :  and  in  renewing  the 
charter  of  the  old  East  India  Company,  the 
Act  63  Geo.  III.  cap.  166,  sec.  61,  provided 
that  no  bishop  appointed  should  eitber  have  or 
use  any  Jurisdiction  bat  sach  as  should  be 
"limited  to  him  by  His  Majesty  by  letters 
patent."    Even  now,  ander  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20, 
the  Crown  appoints  by  Letters  Patent  whenever 
the  Dean    and  Chapter  refuse  to  elect  the 
royal  presentee.    If  the  candidate  thus   ap- 
pointed, or  eise  elect-ed  and  confiroied  as  afore- 
said,   be  a  layman,  he  has  from  that  very 
moment  all  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan. 


Again,  during  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric  the 
Jurisdiction  is  ezercised  bj  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  eitber  of  the  diooese  itself,  as  at 
Durham  and  at  Salisbury,  or  of  the  Metropolitan 
Church  of  the  Province,  as  is  now  more  osnaL 
The  Chureh  Times,  in  an  editorial  answer  to 
its  correspondents,  January  6,  1883,  said : — 

'*  Jurisdiction  has  nothing  to  do  with  Orden. 
A  newly  elected  Pope  even  if  still  a  layman 
receives  at  once  Jurisdiction  over  the  Boman 
Church  be/ore  hU  ordinatwn  or  con^eenUum,  and 
the  same  holds  good  of  any  priest  or  layman 
nominated  to  be  bishop  of  a  Roman  dioceee, 
for  he  enters  at  once  on  all  legal  powers  with- 
in  it.  It  is  thus  a  mere  creature  of  human 
law." 

Hence,  though  the  form  may  vary  (as  in  a 
Republic,  or  in  a  disestablished  Church)  the 
fact  remains  always  that  Jurisdiction  does  not 
belong  to  the  office  of  bishop  as  such,  but  ia 
conferred  by  consent  of  the  civil  ruler  upon 
the  office-bearer  to  whom  the  Church  has 
delegated  its  representation  for  the  time  being. 
As  Hooker  says  {EccL  Pol.,  viii.  vi.  2  and  3),  "the 
power  which  Christ  did  Institute  in  the  Church, 
they  from  the  Church  do  receive  " ;  its  ezercise 
being  controUed  by  the  Civil  Executive  when- 
ever coercion  is  needed,  or  the  mundane  inter- 
ests  of  Society  are  in  any  way  afifected. 

[J.  T.  T.] 
COmPBATEBNITY.— A  brotherhood.  In 
the  Church  of  Rome  a  confratemity  is  defined 
as  "  a  Society  or  assooiation  instituted  for  the 
encouragement  of  devotion,  or  for  promoting 
works  of  piety,  religion,  and  charity,  under 
some  rules  and  regulations,  though  without 
being  tied  to  them  so  far  as  that  the  breach  or 
neglect  of  them  would  be  sinful."  Similar 
societies  have  been  introduced  into  the  Church 
of  England  by  the  Ritualists,  e.^.  the  "Con- 
fratemity of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,"  ftc.  See 
GUILDB.  [M.  E.  W.  J.] 

OONGJi D'ltLTRK— A licence to  elect a bishop. 
In  Sazon  timesbishoprics  were  royal  donatives 
(see  Blackstone,  CommerUariet),  but  in  the  Nor- 
man and  Plantagenet  period  the  clergy,  backed 
up  by  the  immense  power  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  were  able  to  wrest  the  right  of  appointing 
bishops  from  the  king,  who  retained  only  the 
nseless  form  of  granting  a  licence  to  elect.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  ancient  right  of 
nominating  the  bishops  was  restored  to  the 
Crown,  but  the  form  of  eong^  tTdirt  was  retained. 
The  royal  licence  is  sent  to  the  dean  and  chapter, 
but  accompanied  by  a  letter  missive  from  the 
sovereign  containing  the  name  of  the  person 
whom  they  are  to  elect,  and  if  the  dean  and 
chapter  delay  their  election  above  twelve  days 
the  nomination  devolven  on  the  sovereign,  who 
may  by  letters  patent  appoint  such  person  as 
he  pleases  (Whitehead's  Church  Law), 
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It  is  often  cbarged  as  a  blot  on  oar  chnrch 
System  that  ihe  dean  and  ohapter,  before  elect- 
log  the  Bovereign's  nominee,  pray  for  gaidance 
in  making  their  choice,  knowing  fall  well  that 
they  have  no  choioe.  But  it  is  conceived  tbere 
i»  no  legal  Obligation  upon  them  to  nse  any 
such  prayer,  which  is,  to  say  the  Icast,  inappro- 
priate  at  the  present  time ;  and  in  some  cases 
c^ertainly  no  such  prayer  has  been  ased.  (See 
Churek  InUUigeneer,  1892,  p.  77.)  [B.  W.] 

OOHGBEGATION.— The  word  is  of  a  pecoliar 
significance  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  trans- 
lation  of  which  the  LXX.  render  it  sometimesby 
avpayi^fJ!  (oor  English  aifnaffogue)  and  iKKXti^la. 
It  might  oftcn  be  rendered  etmvoealion,  The 
name  is  sometimes  ased  so  as  to  inolade  alienit 
bat  at  other  times  it  is  applied  only  to  Israelies 
properly  so  called  (Nam.  xv.  15).  It  is  used  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  '*charch  '*  (see 
Article  XXIII.),  and  signifies  persons  convened 
together  for  puUie  vonhip,    See  OiiUBCH. 

OONGREGATION  OF  THS  INDEX.— One 
of  the  most  important  of  the  seven  Congrega- 
tions  or  Committees  of  Cardinais,  and  appointed 
for  the  special  parpose  of  literary  censorship. 
The  index  {Index  Expurtfaioriut)  is  the  catalogae 
of  books  prohibited  by  the  Charch  of  Rome.  It 
was  first  drawn  op  by  the  Inquisition,  approved 
by  the  Coancil  of  Trent,  and  confirmed  by  a 
Bull  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1595.  The  earliest 
iostance  of  prohibiiing  books  was  the  action 
of  Archbishop  Berthold  of  Maycnce  in  1486, 
who  inhibited  both  the  printing  and  sale  of 
books  without  a  licence.  In  1502  a  censorship 
was  established  in  Spain,  which  was  first  exer- 
cised  by  the  Crown,  bat  af terwards  transferred 
to  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Lateran 
Coancil  of  1513  established  a  similar  censor- 
ship when  the  Bull  for  the  setting  np  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  in  Itnly  was  issued 
by  Paul  III.  in  1542.  Cardinal  Caraffa  (after- 
wards  Paul  IV.)  issued  a  decree  that  no  book 
new  or  old  was  to  be  printed  without  his 
permission.  [C.  J.  C] 

OOHGBEOATIONALISTS.— See   Indbpek- 

DENT8. 

OONSEORATION.— A  making  holy ;  a  setting 
a(>art  for  sacred  uses.  In  the  Communion 
Office  of  the  Church  of  England  the  prayer 
immediately  before  the  admiuistration  of  the 
Clements  is  called  the  Prayer  of  Consecration, 
and  the  symbol  of  consecration  is  the  laying  of 
the  priest's  band  upon  the  bread  and  the 
chalice  or  flagon  in  which  there  is  any  wine  to 
be  consecrated.  The  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  Eogland  is  that  this  is  mereiy  setting  apart 
for  sacred  use  and  that  no  change  in  the  bread 
and  wine  takes  place,  for  they  '*  reniain  still 
in  their  very  natural  snbstances  ....  and 
the  natural  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour 
Christ  are  in  Heaven  and  not  here."    (Black 


Rubric  at  the  end  of  Communion  Senrice.) 
The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Ritnalists  is,  of  course,  very  different.  [Trak- 
BUB8TANTIATI0N.]  In  the  Engüsh  Charch  the 
Ordination  of  a  bishop  is  called  his  consecra- 
tion. Churches  and  burial-grounds  are  conse- 
crated by  the  judicial  "sentence"  of  a  bishop, 
but  Archbishop  Whately  {6b,  1863)  never  used 
a  consecration  ser^ice,  considering  it  forbidden 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  In  the  Romish 
Church  water,  ashes,  bells,  kc,  are  consecrated 
by  a  bishop.  [M.  E.  W.  J.] 

GONSISTOBY.— The  name  giventotheBishop's 
Court  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes. 
The  original  meaning  of  the  word  (Lat  connftere) 
is  that  of  a  '*  Standing  place,"  or  "  waiting 
room,"  and  vras  given  to  the  Roman  emperor's 
ante-chamber  when  he  held  his  Councils  and 
delivered  judgments.  It  was  then  applied  to 
the  Pope's  Senate  of  cardinals  and  to  bishop's 
Courts.  In  several  of  the  Reformed  non- 
episcopal  churches  it  means  a  conrt  of  presby- 
ters — a  presbytery.  Bat  the  names  of  such 
Courts  are  not  always  alike. 

The  Consistory  Courts  of  the  Church  of 
England  were,  in  mediasval  times,  Instruments 
of  great  oppression.  They  are  now  shom  of 
mach  of  their  dignity,  as  their  Jurisdiction  in 
matters  of  probate  and  divorce  was  taken 
away  in  1857,  and  mach  litigation  which  for- 
merly  took  place  in  them  is  now  dealt  with 
by  the  secular  courts,  e,g.  matters  relating  to 
tithes,  pews,  brawling,  &c. 

The  judge  of  the  Consistory  Court  is  called 
the  Chancellor.  See  Ecclbsiastical  Courts 
and  Whitehead's  ChureK  Law.  [B.  W.] 

OONSUBSTANTIATION.— The  doctrine  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  conceming  Consnbstan- 
tiation  is  entirely  difi'erent  from  that  taught  by 
the  Ritualists  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  is 
admitted  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  others  of  that  party. 

The  most  important  authoritative  Formu- 
laries  of  the  Lutheran  Church  are  the  four 
following:  (1)  The  AwjBburg  Confesaion  (Aug. 
1530) ;  (2)  The  Apology  for  the  Augsburg  Con- 
feuion,  drawn  up  by  Melancthon  (in  1631)  in 
reply  to  the  Papal  Confutation  of  the  Augsburg 
Confesiion  presented  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians ;  (3)  The 
Artieles  of  SmcUJcald,  drawn  up  by  Luther  in 
1639;  (4)  The  Pormula  of  Ctmcord,  drawn 
up  thirty-six  years  after  Luther's  death,  which 
set  forth  the  final  teaching  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  Oermany. 

The  Lutheran  Church  teaches  in  these  that 
in  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  an  actual  presence 
of  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  *Mn,  with, 
and  under"  the  bread  and  wine.  Ritualists 
maintain  that  "  the  Real  Presence  is  attached 
to  the  Clements  by  the  words  of  consecration," 
and  is  in  the  consecrated  Clements  prior  (o 
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the  reception  of  those  elemento  bj  the  com- 
manicanta.  Bat  the  Lntheran  Charcb  holds 
that  the  Real  Presence  is  not  connected  with 
the  bread  and  wine  by  yirtae  of  any  priestly 
"  consecration."  The  Real  Presence  does  not 
adhere  to  the  bread  and  wine  lying  on  the 
Holy  Table,  either  before  or  after  consecration. 
The  Real  Presence  is  imparted  bj  Christ  only 
at  the  time  when  the  bread  is  being  eaten  and 
the  wine  being  drank  by  the  communicants. 

ThoB  the  Formtda  of  Concord  (pars  i.  cap.  vii. 
De  Coena  Domini  iii.,  iv.)  affirms:  (iii.)  "As 
regards  consecration  we  believe,  teach,  and 
confess,  that  no  human  work,  nor  any  pro- 
nonnclDg  (of  words)  by  the  minister  of  the 
Charch,  is  the  caase  of  the  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Sapper,  bot 
that  thls  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  sole  omni- 
potent power  of  oar  Lord  Jesas  Christ.** 
(iv.)  "  Nevertheless,  we  nnanimonsly  believe, 
teach,  and  confess  that  in  the  ase  of  the 
Supper  the  Lord's  words  used  by  Christ  at 
its  institution  are  by  no  means  to  be  omitted, 
but  are  to  be  publicly  recited,  as  it  is  written 
(1  Cor.  X.  16),  *  The  cup  of  blessing  whioh  we 
bless  is  it  not  the  commanion  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  ? '  kc.  Bat  that  blessing  is  made  by  the 
recitation  of  the  words  of  Christ." 

Further,  the  Formula  ConcordicB  (in  pars  ii. 
cap.  viL  De  Coena  Domini)  qaotes,  as  ought 
specially  to  be  noticed,  from  an  earlier 
*'  Formula/*  signed  by  Luther  and  other  theo- 
logians  in  1536,  the  foUowing : — 

**  And  although  they  deny  that  transubstan- 
tiation  takes  place,  nor  believe  that  any  local 
inclusion  in  the  bread  takes  place,  or  that 
there  is  any  durable  conjunction  outside  the 
use  of  the  sacrament :  yet  they  grant  that  by 
sacramental  union  the  bread  is  the  body  of 
Christ ;  that  is,  when  the  bread  is  handed  out 
{porreeto  pane),  there  is  also  (iimul)  present  and 
truly  ezbibited  the  body  of  Christ  For  out- 
side the  use  {extra  utum)  while  it  is  being 
replaced  or  preserved  in  the  pyz  or  [taber- 
nacle],  or  shown  in  processions,  as  is  done  by 
the  Papists,  they  believe  that  the  body  of 
Christ  is  not  present." 

Thus  the  Lutheran  chnrches  deny  that  the 
priest  has  that  very  "power  over  the  Lord's 
body,*'  which  Lord  Halifax,  in  bis  essay  on 
*'  Worship,**  maintains  is  *'  the distinctive  glory 
and  possession  of  the  Catholic  Church.^ 


^  In  Tfie  Lord*8  Day  and  the  Hcly  EucJiaritt, 
treated  in  a  series  of  Essays  by  Varlous  Anthors ; 
with  a  Preface  by  Robert  Linklater,  D.D.,  Vicar 
of  Holy  Tiinity,  Stroud  Green.  London:  Long- 
mans,  1892.  See  p.  23.  The  awful  meaning  of 
such  a  pretended  "  power  over  the  Lord's  body  " 
is  drawn  out  more  fuUy  by  Alphonsus  Liguori  in 
his  Vitita  to  the  Hoiy  Sacrament.     See  the  quota- 


Hence  an  anathema  la  bnrled  against  the 
Lotheran  doctrine  in  Canon  iv.  of  the  Thir- 
teenth  Session  of  the  Coandl  of  Trent :  *'  If 
any  one  shall  say  that  when  conaeoration  has 
taken  place  there  is  not  the  body  and  blood 
of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  wonderfnl 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  bat  onlj  in  ite 
use  while  it  is  being  taken  {$ed  tantum  m  «jw, 
dwn  9i*mitur),  bat  not  before  or  after,  and  that 
in  the  hosts  or  consecrated  particiea,  which 
are  reserved  or  remain  over  after  commanion^ 
there  does  not  remain  the  tme  bodj  of  the 
Lord,  let  him  be  anathema." 

Moreover,  in  the  Russian  office  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  Lntheran  into  the  so-called  Ortho- 
dox Church,  the  following  question  is  put : — 
'*Dost  thoa  renounce  the  erroneons  opinion 
that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Bachariat 
the  bread  is  not  changed  into  the  bodj  of 
Christ,  and  does  not  remain  the  body  of 
Christ ;  and  that  the  wine  is  not  changed  into 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  does  not  remain  the 
blood  of  Christ ;  bat  that  the  presence  of  the 
body  of  Christ  is  in  some  manner  only  for  a 
Short  time  in  contact  with  the  bread,  which 
still  remains  simple  bread?"*  The  question 
shows  clearly  the  Interpretation  the  Rusao- 
Oreek  Church  pnts  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

The  Lutheran  Church  denoances  in  distinct 
terms  the  doctrine  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
sacrifice,  and  denies  that  it  is  offered  np  for 
the  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  The 
Lutheran  doctrine  on  that  point  will  be 
fonnd  in  the  ÄrtieUs  of  Sm/olkald.  It  is 
there  affirmed  that  "the  Mass"  is  **the 
greatest  abomination  in  this  Popish  Church,'* 
*'  the  most  specious  of  all  Popish  idolatries." 
The  Mass  is  asserted  to  have  produoed  **many 
abominations  and  idolatries,"  and  it  is  af- 
firmed, '*When  the  Mass  falls,  Popery  will 
faU  also." 

Erroneous,  therefore,  as  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine may  be,  it  is  still  Protestant,  because  it 
distinctly  denies  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  being 
made  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  opposes  the 
notion  of  "Eucharistie  adoration,"  and  the 
idea  of  any  veneration  being  paid  to  the  con- 
secrated bread  and  wine.  The  Lutheran  doc- 
trine puts  an  end  to  all  *'  reservation "  of  the 
Clements.  The  Lutheran  doctrine  on  the 
Lord's  Snpper  is,  therefore,  far  from  identical 


tion  in  my  Primer  of  Rom^n  Catholieiem  (Religious 
Tract  Society,  price  Is. ),  p.  54,  also  at  pp.  78-9. 

*  We  quote  from  the  translation  given  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Birkbeck  in  The  Guardian  of  April  7, 
1897.  See  also  my  Service  of  the  Mass  in  the 
Oreck  and  Roman  Churchea  (published  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  in  two  forms,  at  Is.  and 
8d.),  at  pp.  94  ff. 
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with  the  Ritnalistic  teachings  of  the  present 
daj,  and  it  may  fairly  be  pronounoed  dear 
from  idolatrous  tendencies. 

The  Churoh  of  England,  however,  distinctlj 
denies  that  the  wicked  eat  the  bod  j  of  Christ 
in  the  Lord's  Sopper,  which  is  affirmed  by  the 
Lntherans.  The  Äriides  of  Smalkald  State  that 
**  the  troe  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  not  only 
given  and  received  by  pions,  bot  also  by  im- 
pions  Christians.*'  That  doctrine  is  ezpressly 
repadiated  in  the  29th  Article  of  the  Churoh 
of  England,  entitled,  *'0f  the  wicked  which 
eat  not  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  use  of  the 
Lord's  Sapper."  The  Article  reads :  "The 
wicked  and  such  as  be  void  of  a  lively  faith, 
although  they  do  carnally  and  visibly  press 
with  their  teeth  (as  Saint  Angnstine  saith)  the 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  yet 
in  no  wise  are  they  partakers  of  Christ :  bat 
rather  to  their  condemnation,  do  eat  and  drink 
the  sign  or  sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing." 

The  phrase  there  qnoted  from  Aagastine  is 
"  do  carnally  and  visibly  press  with  their  teeth 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ." 
The  words  of  the  Article  which  foUow  were 
inserted  in  Opposition  to  the  well-known  doc- 
trine of  Luther.  For  the  doctrine  of  Lather, 
as  set  forth  by  bis  adherents  in  the  Formula 
CancordÜB  (pars  ii.),  is  that  there  is  a  doable 
eating  {fFumduc€Uio)  of  the  flesh  of  Christ. 
"One  Spiritual,  conceming  which  principally 
Christ  treats  in  the  sizth  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  which  takes  place  in  no  other  way 
{n<m  alio  modo)  than  by  the  spirit,  and  by  faith 
in  the  preaching  of,  and  meditation  on,  the 
Gospel,  no  less  than  when  the  Sapper  of  the 
Lord  is  taken  worthily  and  in  faith.  This 
Spiritual  eating  is  by  itself  usef ul  and  salutary, 
and  is  for  all  Christians,  and,  indeed,  at  all 
times  is  necessary  for  salvation.  .  .  .  There- 
fore,  to  eat  spiritually  is  nothing  eise  than  to 
bdieve  in  the  Word  of  God  which  is  preached  : " 
in  which,  the  Formula  proceeds  to  say,  Christ 
is  set  forth  as  the  way  of  salvation,  saving 
US  by  His  blood,  applied  by  faith.  But  the 
Formula  further  goes  on  to  State  that  there  is 
another  eating  of  the  body  of  Christ,  namely, 
"the  sacramental  eating  which  is  done  with 
the  mouth."  In  Opposition  to  the  latter  theory 
the  29th  Article  asserts  that  "the  wicked  in 
no  wise  {nuüo  modo  is  the  Latin  of  the  Article) 
are  partakers  of  Christ."  Hence  that  Article 
distinctly  negatives  the  Lutheran  dogma. 

[C.  H.  H.  W.] 
GONTBITION.— Deep  sorrow  for  having  dis- 
pleased  God  by  wrong  conduct. 

Contrition  in  man  is  the  one  condition  of 
forgiveness  by  God.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
quote  passages  from  the  Bible  in  proof.  It  is 
the  lesson  of  Holy  Scripture  from  one  end  of 
it  to  the  other,  that  where  there  is  contrition 


there  is  forgiveness ;  and  that  lesson  is  incul- 
cated  so  clearly  that  none  dare  deny  it.  But 
this  creates  a  difficulty  in  the  theory  of  the  Con- 
fessional.  (See  Absolution.)  For  if  contrition 
at  once  brings  Divine  pardon,  what  is  the  use  of 
a  snbsequent  absolution  Y  On  the  Protestant 
view  of  absolution  it  is  of  valoe,  because  it  con- 
veys  an  oMuratie^,  to  one  who  cannot  assure  him- 
seif,  of  that  forgiveness  which  is  g^ranted  on  true 
contrition ;  but  on  the  late  medissval  and  modern 
Roman  theory  of  absolution  being  the  actual 
conveyance  of  pardon  by  a  priest  to  the  con- 
trite  penitent,  we  have  to  ask  why  the  forgive- 
ness which  has  been  already  given  on  contrition 
should  be  given  a  second  time  on  abeolution  ? 
This  outs  at  the  root  of  the  Confessional,  that 
is,  of  the  habitual  practice  of  confession  as  a 
part  of  the  normal  life  of  a  Christian  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  pardon.  There  are 
moments  doubtless  in  the  lives  of  one  and 
another  when  the  soul  may  be  so  overwhelmed 
with  the  horror  of  realised  sin  as  to  be  unable 
to  convince  itself  of  God's  forgiveness,  and 
then  a  solemn  assurance  by  God's  minister  of 
the  infinite  mercy  of  God  may  hold  up  and 
comfort  the  troubled  spirit.  But  these  are 
ezceptional  cases ;  the  rule  is,  that  whenerer 
there  is  contrition,  then  the  sinner  may  be 
certain  of  forgiveness  whether  or  no  an  absolu- 
tion follows.  This  being  so,  the  advocates  of 
obligatory  confession  and  absolution  are  em- 
barrassed  to  find  a  valid  reason  for  insisting  on 
their  use.  This  they  think  they  do  by  dis- 
covering  another  way  to  forgiveness  beside 
that  of  contrition.  Contrition  brings  with  it 
pardon:  it  cannot  be  denied.  But  suppose 
that  a  man,  instead  of  having  grief  at  having 
displeased  Qod,  has  only  dread  of  punishment 
in  this  World  or  the  next,  will  that  be  suflicieot 
for  securing  his  pardon  Y  By  itself,  it  is 
argued,  it  will  not ;  but  add  to  it  sacramental 
confession  and  absolution,  and  then  it  will. 
This  grief  arising  from  dread  is  called  attri- 
tlon.  A  way  is  thus  found  for  forgiveness 
without  the  love  of  GN>d,  or  grief  at  having 
offended  Him.  "If  attrition  were  not  suffi- 
cicnt  to  effect  remission,"  says  Alfonso  de' 
Liguori,  '*but  contrition  was  required,  all 
penitents  would  come  to  the  sacrament  (of 
penance)  already  justified,  for  contrition  justi- 
fies  a  man  without  the  sacrament "  {TheoL  Mor,, 
vi.  440).  The  reason  why  attrition  is  sufficient, 
is  that  "the  sacrament  has  the  virtue  of  doing 
away  with  sins"  {ibid,  442).  Attrition  and 
"the  virtue  of  the  Keys"  are  equivalent  to 
contrition  {ibid.),  We  see  therefore  that,  in- 
stead of  being  a  way  of  drawing  souls  nearer 
to  God,  the  Confessional  is  a  device  whereby  a 
sinner  can  obtain  pardon  for  his  sins  without 
having  love  of  God,  provided  he  "elidts  in 
himself  an  act  of  sorrow,"  arising  from  the 
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lower  motive,  within  a  daj  or  so  of  bis  con- 
fession,  and  shows  tbat  bis  sorrow  still  exists 
by  asking  or  waiting  for  absolution  {ibid.  445). 
God  aays,  I  will  pardon  all  contrite  sinners  and 
none  that  are  not  contrite.  Bat  I,  says  tbe 
Cbnrch  of  Rome,  will  grant  pardon  to  tbose 
wbo  are  not  contrite :  be  attrite,  confess,  be 
absolved  and  do  tbe  appointed  penance,  and 
you  secure  pardon  as  well  as  if  you  were 
contrite. 

Ritualist  manuals  do  not  yet  seem  to  have 
accepted  tbe  tbeory  of  attrition.  Tbe  Catfiolic 
Bdigion  says  blantly,  ''witbont  contrition  con- 
fession  is  of  no  avail."  Tbe  Practieal  Religion 
goes  furtber :  "  Repentance  from  any  sacb 
lower  motives  as  fear  of  punisbment,  vexation 
at  present  loss,  or  a  suffering  resalting  from 
sin,  or  woanded  pride,  is  imperfecta  if  not  sin- 
ful :  it  is  to  be  regretted  and  even  needs  to  be 
repented  of"  (p.  80).  That  is  satisfactory ; 
but  tbose  wbo  deraand  tbe  presence  of  contri- 
tion in  confession  must  give  up  belief  in 
absolution  as  a  conveyance  of  pardon,  and 
witb  Protestant  Churcbmen  must  regard  it 
only  as  an  assurance  of  pardon  already  given. 
See  Absolution  and  Attrition.  [F.  M.] 
CONVEBSION.— This  term  is  commonly  used 
to  denote  a  decisive  cbange  or  act  of  tuming 
to  God,  as  tbe  primary  manifestation  of  tbe 
Spiritual  life  wbicb  bas  begun  in  any  soul. 
The  word,  howeyer,  as  will  be  seen,  bas  a  mucb 
wider  application  in  Holy  Scripture.  The 
etymology  of  **  conversion  "  and  tbe  cognate 
verb  "convert,"  dcrived  as  tbey  are  from  tbe 
Latin  eonverto,  to  Inrn,  undoubtedly  indicates 
as  the  root  meaning  of  "Gonversion"  tbat 
cbange  of  position  or  relationsbip  wbicb  we 
nnderstand  to  be  effected  by  the  motion  of 
tuming.  This  is  equally  the  case  witb  regard 
to  the  Hebrcw  equiyalents  in  the  Cid  Testament 
viz.,  2Wf  and  n3^K^  (isa.  xxx.  15,  only),  and  tbe 
Greck  words  of  tbe  Septuagint  and  the  New 
Testament,  <rTp^0«>',  iwiaTp44>€iy  ixicrpwfrfi  (Acts 
XV.  3,  of  New  Testament  only).  Indeed  these 
same  words  are  used  in  tbe  Scriptures  alike  of 
bodily  motion  and  of  an  intellectual  or  Spiritual 
cbange  of  attitude  [e.g,  Matt.  ix.  22  ;  1  Peter  ii. 
26).  Hence  Conversion,  in  its  moral  and  spiritual 
sense,  is  a  tuming  ofthe  will  throttgh  iis  tubmitnon 
to  graee,  in  a  new  directum,  Vfhereby  a  perton  breaka 
with  the  patt,  and  thai  whether  it  hat  been  the  way 
of  sin  or  a  faUe  way  of  righteousness.  In  fact, 
Conversion  is  ever  in  some  way  a  tuming  from 
sin  to  boliness,  or  from  tbe  love  of  seif  and  tbe 
World  to  the  love  and  service  of  God.  A  bigbly 
important  question,  then,  witb  respect  to 
Conversion  is,  in  whtU  sense  and  to  what  extent  is 
it  necessary  ?  In  other  words,  is  Conversion  a 
definite  act  necessarily  referable  to  some  exact 
time  and  place?  Is  such  a  conscious  act 
needful  for  all,  and  must  such  act  be  effected 


once  for  all,  or  is  it  capable  of  repetidonf 
Now,  tbere  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  some, 
indeed  for  very  many  alas !  such  an  entire  and 
absolut«  turning  round,  such  a  complete 
change  in  tbe  wbole  tenor  of  tbeir  Uvea,  is 
necessary  and  indispensable.  Some  persona 
have  lived  so  completely  away  from  Gk>d,  bave 
been,  whether  positively  or  negatively,  so 
entirely  opposed  to  Hirn,  tbat  for  them  to 
serve  Hirn,  to  walk  witb  Hirn  at  all,  tbere  must 
be  a  complete,  if  not  more  or  lesa  sndden, 
tuming  round.  A  case  in  point  was  tbat  of 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who,  althongh 
a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees  as  concemed  strict 
observance  of  the  Law,  barassed  the  Church  of 
God,  and  therefore  must  needs  be  bumbled  to 
tbe  dust  and  ask  of  tbe  Jesus  whom  he  had 
persecuted,  in  tones  of  whole-hearted  Submis- 
sion, '*  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  bave  me  to  do  ?  " 
(Acts  ix.  6).  But  not  even  in  such  cases  is  it 
always  oblig^tory  or  even  possible  that  Con- 
version be  dated  from  some  particular  moment 
of  time  and  environment  of  circumstances. 
There  are  sometimes,  and  possibly  usnallj, 
certain  steps  and  stages  wbicb  precede  any 
great  spiritual  crisis.  Even  with  respect  to 
St  Paul's  conversion,  sudden  as  it  may  appear 
to  bave  been,  tbat  moment  on  tbe  road  to 
Damascus  had  been  prepared  for  or  led  up  to 
by  the  experiences  of  the  Apostle  bimself .  This  is 
evident  from  the  words  uttered  by  tbe  Divine 
Voice,  *'  It  is  hard  for  theo  to  kick  against  the 
goad"  (Acts  xxvi.  14,  RV.).  The  goad  of 
conviction,  the  sharp  sting  of  conscience,  tbe 
striving  of  tbe  Spirit,  haddoubtless  been  going 
on  in  tbe  beart  of  tbe  persecutor  at  least  since 
"  the  witnesses  "  wbo  stoned  tbe  Proto-Martyr 
"laid  down  their  clotbes  at  a  young  man 's 
feet  wbose  name  was  Saul "  (Acts  vii.  68).  But 
for  other  persons,  for  many  who  are  bronght  up 
by  Christian  parents,  or  Sponsors,  or  guardians, 
to  ''lead  a  godly  and  a  Christian  life"  in 
harmony  with  that  beginning  wbicb  was  made 
at  tbe  fönt,  no  such  Conversion  may  happen 
as  one  g^'eat,  conscious,  and  clearly-defined 
dividing  line  in  tbeir  religions  life,  and  none 
such  can  be  rightly  declared  to  be,  in  their  case, 
necessary.  For  tbe  New  Testament  does  not 
appear  to  teach  tbat  this  first  and  clearly- 
marked  Conversion  is  necessary  for  salvation 
to  every  baptized  Christian.  But  tbat  portion 
of  God*s  Word  does  teach  that  tbere  are  other 
Conversions  or  tumings  than  this  first  original 
one,  and  that  many  more  than  one  Conversion 
may  take  place  as  regards  the  same  person.  It 
can  not,  for  instance,  be  doubted  that  the 
Apostles  had  experienced  the  original  Con- 
version already  referred  to  a  considerable 
time  before  our  Lord  addressed  to  them  tbe 
warning,  "  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become 
as  little  cbildren,  ye  shall  not  (oö  fii/i)  enter  into 
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^lie  kingdom  of  beaven  "  (Matt.  zvüL  S).    Bvi- 

eotlj,  in  Scripture  laoguage,  since  Con Version 

leans  a  turning  of  the  sonl  to  God  (though  the 

"^ime  of  this  act  may  not  be  known  to  the 

Ibseliever),  subsequent  tninings  may,  in  a  sub- 

c^rdinate  sense,  be  termed  Conversions  (see 

Z/nke  xxii.  32).     In  fact,  snbsequent  turnings 

re  conseqaences  and  evidences  of  the  first  tnm- 

^S  (</•  John  xiii.  10).    Oonversion,  then,  mnat 

a  tnming  at  any  Hme  from  anj  recognised  sin 

«Dr  want  of  likeness  to  God  to  that  holiness 

«3f  life   which  snch  sin  or  imperfeotion  has 

^indered.      This   maj  ocoor   clearlj    manj 

'Firnes  in  a  life,  and,  doubtless,  the  scriptoral 

^view  of  Conversion  is  not  so  much  that  it  is  a 

^ngle  definite  act  in  a  Christian's  ezperience 

^8  tbat  it  is  an  act  which  ezpresses  itself  in 

«  repeated  process,  being,  like  repentance,  a 

liabit  or  reiterated  action  rather  than  a  soli- 

tary  act  or  experience. 

Thns,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  "since  the 
Charch  teaches  that  Christians  are  bom  again 
in  Baptism,  Conversion  cannot  be  necessary." 
Bat,  as  ererybodj  wbo  falls  into  sin  after 
Baptism  needs  Conversion,  there  is  no  difficaltj 
here.  It  is  also  asserted  that  **  the  one  thing 
needfnl  is  to  be  bom  again  :  this  is  Con- 
version ;  therefore  Baptism,  when  we  pray 
for  Regeneration  1  in  the  case  of  an  inftuit, 
and  which  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  it  in  the 
case  of  adalts,  is  not  really  needf ul."  Conver- 
sion, however,  is  not  identical  with  Regenera- 
tion, bat,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  consequence 
following  apon  Regeneration,  and  regards 
rather  the  haman  side  of  the  great  spiritaal 
change,  while  Regeneration  views  it  from  the 
Divine  side.  Conversion  differs  from  Re- 
generation, because  it  is  not  a  change  in  the 

'  The  word  **  regeneration  "  occars  only  in  two 
passages,  Matt.  xiz.  28  and  Titas  iii.  5,  and  the 
second  passage  is  the  only  one  in  which  baptism 
is  spoken  of .  Bat  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
**  the  laver  of  regeneration  "  imparts  regeneration 
or  symbolises  it.  The  word  \ovrp6y  there  ased 
occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
Epb.  ii.  36,  where  it  signifies  toashing.  It  is 
emplojed  aniformly  in  that  sense  in  the  LXX. 
The  LXX.  ose  for  laver  another  word  (Xoim^p).. 
Gar  Lord's  words  in  John  iii.  6  distinctly  roean 
a  tboroagh  change,  such  as  is  described  in 
Rom.  viii.  5  and  14.  We  may  well  aflSrm  that 
those  who  do  not  exbibit  the  frait  of  the  spirit 
(GaL  V.  22-24)  cannot  have  been  bom  of  God. 
Furthermore  St.  John  constantly  speaks  of  be- 
lievers  as  «'children  of  God."  See  1  John  ii.  29, 
1  John  iii.  9,  1  John  v.  1,  4,  18.  We  contend 
that  these  passages  perfectly  jastify  the  Identifi- 
cation for  all  practica!  porposes  of  **  regenera- 
tion" and  "conversion,"  or  a  tme  and  complete 
tuming  to  God.— C.  H.  H.  W. 


governing  disposition,  bat  a  manifetkUum  of  the 
change  already  taken  place.  It  is  the  soal 
evidencing  its  new  or  higher  life.  Regeneration 
is  the  pauive  reception  of  a  Divine  life,  a  change 
wroaght  by  the  Holy  Spirit  only,  and  is  the 
beginning  of  a  nev  kind  of  life,  which  gives 
another  direction  to  the  jadgment,  desires, 
aims,  parsaits,  and  condact ;  whereas  Con- 
version is  the  aetive  returning  to  tbe  Lord  in 
repentance  and  faith.  *' Regeneration  and 
Conversion,"  it  has  been  said,  **  may  be  dis- 
tingaished  as  a  man*s  being  disposed  to  ge  in 
a  certain  road  and  bis  actaally  going  in  that 
road  may  be  distinguished.  For  Regeneration 
is  God's  disposing  the  heart  to  Himself,  bat 
Conversion  is  the  actoal  turning  of  the  heart 
to  God"  (R.  Cecil,  JUmaint,  p.  362,  12th 
Edition). 

The  relation  of  Conversion  to  Repentance 
and  Faith  is  an  important  topic,  becaase  in- 
volving  the  snbject  of  the  agency  in  Conver- 
sion. Can  a  man  play  any  part,  and,  if  so,  what 
part,  in  bis  own  conversion  ?  Upon  tbe  answer 
to  this  qaestion  one  of  our  Lord's  parables — 
that  of  the  Prodigal  Son — throws  light.  In  the 
two  parables  whioh  immediately  precede  this 
— those  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Lost  Piece 
of  Silver — Conversion  is  viewed  from  the  Divine 
side  only,  being  shown  to  be  the  oatcome  and 
effect  of  the  free  grace,  loving  mercy,  and 
sovereign  power  of  Almighty  God.  Bat  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  an  addition  is 
made  to  the  trath  already  disclosed,  viz.,  that 
man  also  has  bis  part  to  play  in  Conversion, 
that  in  this  he  is  a  co-worker  together  with 
God.  The  conversion  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
foUows  upon  bis  "coming  to  himself"  and 
forming  a  resolution.  **  When  he  came  to  him- 
self he  said  ...  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
Father"  (Luke  xv.  17-19).  In  the  words  of 
another  parable  "he  repented,  and  went" 
(Matt  xxi.  29).  Conviction  is  ever  the  pre- 
cnrsor  of  Conversion,  and  conviction  is  a  special 
portion  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John 
xvi.  8).  Bat  repentance  and  faith  are  neces- 
sary  concomitants  of  any  true  conversion 
though  they  do  not  terminate  in  and  with  it, 
bat  rather  are  prolonged  and  continued  as  part 
of  its  effects.  But  the  g^race  being  given,  or 
proffered,  effectual  Conversion  is  conditioned 
by  man's  free  will.  The  Holy  Ghost  may  be 
"resisted"  (Acts  vii.  51)  and  even  "quenched" 
(1  Thess.  V.  19),  the  man's  conversion  may  be 
delayed  and  hindered  (Luke  xiii.  3,  6-9).  The 
Prodigal  in  the  parable  might  have  stifled  bis 
convictions  on  coming  to  himself,  might  have 
faltered  in,  and  failed  to  carry  into  effect,  bis 
resolation.  On  the  other  band,  a  person  may 
play  a  part  in  bringing  about  bis  own  conver- 
sion by  putting  himself  in  the  way  of  good 
inflnences  and  avoiding   the   opposite.     An 
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iDstance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  oase  of  Lydia, 
'*  whose  heart,"  as  she  listened  to  the  Apostle, 
«the  Lord  opened,  that  ehe  attended  unto  the 
thiogs  which  were  spoken  of  Paul "  (Acts  xvi 
14).  As  one  of  our  Lord's  parables,  so  onealso 
of  His  miraoles  illastrates  the  trnth  of  man's 
co-operation  with  God  in  the  important  matter 
of  Conversion.  In  the  case  of  the  Restoring 
of  the  Man  with  the  Withered  Hand  (Matt.  xii. 
10-13),  the  command  **  Stretch  forth  thy  band  " 
carried  with  it  the  power  to  obey  the  order, 
which  gift  of  power  was  realised  by  the  man 
upon  eiercising  his  will.  With  the  representa- 
tion  of  man  as  unable  of  his  own  power  to 
convert  himself,  the  Church  of  England  is  in 
entire  accord.  In  Article  X.  she  says :  **  The 
condition  of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is 
such,  that  he  cannot  turn  (iete  eonvertere)  and 
prepare  himself,  by  his  own  natural  strength 
and  good  works,  to  faith,  and  calling  upon 
God  :  wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good 
works  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  withont 
the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us  that 
we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  us, 
when  we  have  that  good  will.'' 

Such  appears  to  be  the  doctrine  relating  to 
Conversion  as  given  in  the  Holy  Scriptnres,  yiz., 
that  while  the  original  and  potential  Con- 
verting impulse  comes  from  God  Himself,  to 
man  also  belongs  an  active  share  in  the  perfect 
completion  of  that  Oonversion.  The  Word  of 
God  does  not  seem  to  countenance  that  view 
of  the  subject  which  is  not  infreqnently  held, 
especially  oatside  the  Church  of  England,  ue. 
that  towards  Conversion  man  can,  and  is  ex- 
pected  to  do  nothing,  bnt  to  remain  passive  as 
far  as  goodness  is  concerned,  or  even  actively 
opposed  to  it,  tili  some  Divine  afflatus  con- 
verts  him  perforce  to  God.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  A.V.'s  unfortunate  rendering 
in  the  passive  form  of  the  Greek  words  for 
*'  convert "  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  one 
instance  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  Cid  Testament 
(Ps.  li.  13),  has  had  a  large  share  in  producing 
this  erroneons  view  of  Conversion.  Isa.  vi.  10  is 
qnoted  three  times  in  the  New  Testament,  viz. 
in  Matt.  xiii.  15,  Mark  iv.  12,  and  John  xii  40. 
In  every  one  of  these  cases  the  A.y.  has  '*  be 
oonverted,"  whereas  the  word  is  rendered  in 
the  passage  itself  intransitively,  "and  con- 
vert." Our  Lord's  words  in  Matt.  xvlü.  3, 
which  are  translated,  "  except  ye  be  oonverted," 
&c.,  and  are  freqaently  quoted  as  implying  the 
universal  necessity  of  a  first  conscious  oon- 
version, in  reality  had  reference  to  a  necessary 
specific  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  Twelve 
at  the  time,  and  should  read,  **  except  ye 
convert,"  or,  as  in  the  RV.,  ''Except  ye  tum 
and  become  as  little  children,"  kc.  Even  Acts 
iii.  19  (the  only  remaining  passage  in  the  New 
Testament    in  this    conneotion    not  bitberto 


referred  to)  should  be  rendered  in  the  same 
way, ' '  Bepent  ye  theref ore,  and  tum  again,  that 
your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  that  so  there 
may  oome  seasons  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  "  (R.  V. ).  In  oonnection 
with  the  mention  of  "seasons  of  refreshiDg," 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Hebrew  word 
n)^,  which  means  to  "  tum  "  or  "  bring  back," 
when  followed  by  ^^i,  »oul,  is  used  in  thesense 
of  to  bring  back  lift  or  to  refresh.  Comp.  Pa 
xix.  8  and  Judges  xv.  19. 

The  great  test  of  Conversion  is  the  character 
of  the  life,  and  the  only  complete  proof  of  con- 
version is  ultimate  victory.  The  importanoe  of 
the  true  doctrine  of  Conversion  cannot  bat  be 
very  great,  but  greatly  dangerous  and  fanatical 
also  are  those  perversions  of  the  true  doctrine, 
which,  on  the  one  band,  assert  that  where 
there  has  been  baptism  there  is  no  need  of 
Conversion,  or  on  the  other  band,  demand 
that  rare  and  extraordinary  examplea  of  so- 
called  sndden  Conversion  are  to  be  made  the 
general  rule,  or  which  (as  is  done  by  the  Salva- 
tion  Army)  elevate  Conversion  so  far  beyond 
its  true  position  as  to  render  the  sacrament 
of  Baptism,  not  only  insignificant  by  compari- 
son,  but  unnecessary.  Here  also  the  trnth  of 
the  ancient  direction  holds  good — *'/n  medits 
tutUiimu»  ibU."  [M.  E.  W.  J.] 

OONVOOATIOK  is  the  Knglish  term  for  what 
is  known  on  the  Continent  as  a  "provincial 
Council."  It  is  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of 
a  "province."  In  Canterbury  and  York  there 
are  two  Houses,  the  Upper  comprising  the 
archbishop  and  bishops,  and  the  Lower  com- 
prising deans,  archdeacons,  and  suffrag^an 
bishops,  and  proctors,  who  are  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  beneficed  clergy  and 
cathedral  chapters.  Non-beneficed  clergy  and 
the  laity  have  no  vote  and  are  not  repre- 
sented.  The  Lower  House  of  Canterbury  num- 
bers  about  160  members,  and  that  of  York 
about  80  members  (Whitehead,  Church  Law), 
The  Convocations  were  really  assemblies  of 
clerical  freeholders,  and  were  modelled  upon 
Parliament  thus :  "In  his  convocation  the  arch- 
bishop sat  as  king,  his  suffragans  sat  in  the 
Upper  House  as  his  peers,  the  Lower  House 
represented  the  Commons."  The  Lower  House 
has  its  Speaker  called  the  Prolocutor.  Convo- 
cation "  in  some  shape  is  probably  older  than 
Parliament.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  II.  there  were  attempts  made,  partially 
and  temporarily  successful,  to  in  corporate  it 
into  Parliament.  The  clergy  are  still  summoned 
in  the  writs  addressed  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Parliament  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
England,  though  this  has  long  ceased  to  be 
anything  more  than  an  obsolete  form.  The 
old  writ  remaini  as  a  piece  of  evidence,  but 
the  Separation  of  Convocation  has  been  com- 
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X>lete  since  the  days  of  Richard  II.  if  not  of 

rdward  III.     In  Convocation  the  clerg^  not 

»iily  passed  canons  bat  also  taxed  themselves." 

"his  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  preposterouB 

tlaim  of  the  clergy  in  Romish  times  to  be  out- 

^  Jde  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  realm,  a  subject 

«^iacassed  nnder  Bekefit  of  Clbboy.    They 

^^^ere  practioally  nnder  the  control  of  the  Pope. 

?he  ratMon  d*itre  of  Convocation  was  rudely 

kliaken  by  the  Reformation,  the  effect  of  which 

msB  to  make  clergy  aud  laity  alike  ■nbjeots  of 

'  he  Crown  only,  and  to  destroy  their  allegiance 

any  foreign  prince  or  potentate,  and  their 

tlaims  to  Privileges  as  aliens.  The  Convocations 

^^ontinned,  however,  to  meet  for  the  purpose 

<^f  taxing  themselves  tili  1665,  after  which, 

Viaving  become  obsolete,  they  only  met  spasmo- 

«äically  and  intermittently  as  debating  societies. 

^rom  1717  to  1852  only  formal  meetings  were 

lield ;  bat  in  the  latter  year  Canterbary  Con- 

vocation  met  and  discussed  various  matters, 

an  example  followed  by  York  in  1861.    The 

Convocations  are,  however,  obvioasly  not  cal- 

colated  to  play  the  part  of  a  representative 

Chnrch  body,  and  varioas  schemes  of  reform 

have  been  prepared.     One  of  them  has  been 

presented  to  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  the 

Convocations  Bill,  1901 ;  the  weak  spot  in  which 

is  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the  adeqoate 

and  independent  representation  of  the  laity. 

The  laity  are  the  Chnrch,  the  clergy  are  merely 

those  members  of  the  Charch  who  are  selected 

to  teaoh  and  hold  office.    It  follows,  therefore, 

that  the  laity  must   have  a  preponderating 

inflaence  in  any  Synod  which  Claims  to  be  the 

governing  body.     This  view  has  been  adopted 

by  the  Charch  of  Ireland,  its  governing  body 

being  the  "General  Synod"  which  consists 

of  a  hoose  of  bishops  of  13  members,  and  a 

honse  of  representatives  comprising  208  clerical 

and  416  lay  members. 

The  defects  in  the  oonstitation  of  the 
English  Convocations  are,  however,  coanter- 
balanced  by  the  fact  that  those  bodies  are  per- 
fectly  powerless.  They  have  little  legislative 
powers,  and  no  control  over  the  clergy.  See 
Whitehead*s  Chureh  Law. 
GOFE,  THE. — An  ecclesiastical  vestment. 

The  cope,  like  the  chasnble,  was  originally 
an  outdoor  garment  wom  by  laymen,  monks, 
and  clergy.  Isidore  of  Seville  is  the  first  person 
that  mentions  it,  A.D.  620,  and  he  derives  its 
name,  capa,  from  its  embracing,  eapitt  the 
whole  man.  It  originally  had  a  hood  to  draw 
over  the  head,  and  was  sometimes  called 
fluviaU  as  being  a  protection  against  bad 
weatber.  It  was  a  long  doak,  reaching  to 
tbe  gronnd  behind,  open  in  front,  bat  brought 
together  by  a  olasp  or  batton.  It  was  nata- 
rally  nsed  by  ecclesiastics  at  ceremonial  meet- 
ings and  outdoor  procession«,  and  so  it  came  to 


be  regarded  as  a  processional  dress.  Darandns' 
acoount  of  its  symbolical  meaning,  A.D.  1250, 
is  as  follows :  *'  It  is  embroidered  with  fringes, 
which  are  laboars  and  cares  of  this  world.  It 
has  a  hood,  which  is  heavenly  delight.  It  is 
long,  reaching  to  the  feet,  which  signifles 
perseverance  to  the  end.  In  front  it  is  open, 
to  denote  that  etemal  life  is  open  to  men  of 
holy  life,  and  that  the  wearer's  life  ought  to 
be  an  open  example  to  others.  By  the  cope 
we  also  anderstand  the  glorioas  immortality 
of  oar  bodies,  for  which  reason  we  only  wear 
it  on  the  greater  festivals ;  having  respect  to 
the  f  utare  resarrection  when  the  elect,  laying 
aside  the  fiesh,  will  receive  two  garments,  rest 
of  soul  and  glory  of  body.  This  vestment  is 
very  properly  of  ample  size,  and  its  sides  are 
joined  in  front  by  only  one  necessary  fastening, 
becaose  in  that  day  the  body,  rendered  spiritnal, 
will  not  shat  in  the  soal  by  any  narrowness. 
And  it  is  provided  with  a  fringe,  beoaase  then 
nothing  will  be  wanting  to  oar  perfection,  bat 
what  we  now  know  in  part,  we  shall  then 
know  even  as  also  we  are  known"  {Rationale 
divinorum  ofieiorum,  Bk.  iii). 

Amidst  all  these  fantastic  significations  it 
will  be  Seen  that  there  is  no  idea  of  sacrifloe 
imposed  on  the  cope  as  one  of  its  symbolical 
meanings  ;  and  for  this  reason  probably  it  was 
admitted  as  an  occasional  robe  by  tbe  Ref ormed 
Charch  of  England.  In  1549  the  minister  at 
the  Lord 's  Table  was  allowed  to  wear  either  a 
chasable  (calied  a  vestment)  or  a  cope.  This 
was  a  Step  onwards,  the  chasable  up  to  this 
time  having  been  regarded  as  indispensable. 
In  1552  both  the  chasable  and  the  cope  were 
forbidden,  the  sarplice  being  substituted.  All 
the  Mass  garments  were  restored  ander  Queen 
Mary.  In  1569,  Queen  Elizabeth  being  on  the 
throne,  a  cope  was  used  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  and  two  of  the  Archbishop's  chap- 
lains  at  the  consecration  of  Arohbishop  Parker. 
In  the  same  year  a  clause  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  commonly  called  the  Ornaments 
Rubric,  was  added,  withont  authority,  to  the 
Prayer  Book  of  1559,  by  which  the  Ornaments 
which ;  were  in  use  in  the  second  year  of 
Edward  VI.  (that  is,  the  1549  omaments)  were 
to  be  used,  **until  other  order  should  be 
taken"  by  the  authority  of  the  Queen  with 
the  ad  vice  of  the  Metropolitan.  In  1566  the 
"other  Order,"  foreshadowed  in  1559,  was 
''taken"  by  the  Advertisements  drawn  up  by 
the  Queen's  direction,  and  issued  by  Arch- 
bishop  Parker,  which  ordered  that  in  cathe- 
drals  and  collegiate  churches  the  principal 
minister,  the  gospeller,  and  the  epistoler  should 
wear  oopes,  and  all  other  clergy,  in  all  their 
various  minlstrations,  the  surplice.  In  1604 
the  canons  of  that  year  ordered  that  tbe 
minister  of   highest   rank  in  Ccuhedral  and 
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CoUegiaU  ChurcKet,  on  the  chief  feasts,  shonld 
at  the  Holy  Commnnion  wear  the  cope,  and  all 
other  ministers  the  snrplice.  This  is  the  last 
rule  respecticg  Boglish  ecclesiastical  dress,  as 
the  repetition  of  the  so-called  OrnameDts 
.Rubric  in  the  Prajer  Books  of  1604  and  1662, 
carries  with  it,  in  each  case,  a  simaltaneous 
aothorisation  of  "  the  other  order "  which  was 
**taken"  at  tbe  royal  instance  bj  Archbishop 
Parker  in  1666,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Church 
in  1604,  laperseding  the  order  relating  to  the 
Edwardine  Ornaments.  [F.  M.] 

Before  the  Reformation,  the  cope  was  re- 
garded  as  a  snitable  festive  decoration, 
which  might  be  worn  by  women,  boys,  and 
laymen,  as  well  as  out  of  doors.  Bot  it  was  not 
even  permitted  to  the  **  sacrificing  "  celebrant 
at  Mass.  The  langnage  of  our  24th  Canon 
abont  "principal  feast  days"  is  ezplained  by 
such  passages  as  the  foUowing.  Rupert  of 
Dentz  (d.  1130)  says,  "  we  put  on  copes  also  in 
g^eater  f easts "  ;  bat  he  was  then  speakiog, 
not  of  the  priest,  bnt  of  the  "Cantors,"  i.e. 
"rectores  chori,"  or  rulers  of  the  choir 
{Dublin  Review,  cxx.  17).  Durand  says,  "illam 
non  nisi  in  majoribus  festiritatibas  induimus  " 
(Marriott,  Vest,  Chritticmum,  p.  167).  **Festis 
duplicibus,  siye  praecipuis,  quae,  ob  id,  *Festa 
in  Cappis  *  dicebantur,"  says  Matthew  of  Paris 
(Watt's  edit,  p.  227.  Compare  North's  Chronide 
of  St,  Martvn*8,  Leicetier,  p.  103).  And  this 
probably  was  the  origin  of  the  custom  at 
Oxford  for  the  *'  Heads"  to  appear  on  such  occa- 
sions  in  dress  gowns  {NoUt  and  Queries,  2nd 
series,  i.  230).  Silk  copes  for  the  "principal" 
rulers  of  the  choir  were  ordered  by  Bishop 
Gravesend  in  the  thirteenth  Century  to  be  used 
at  Lincoln  Cathedral  ;  and  the  Orq/friar's 
Chronide,  p.  68,  records  how,  in  A.D.  1550, 
**  Item  at  Xtmas  was  put  down  at  Powle's  the 
Rectorn  Chart,  with  all  their  coppys  at  pro- 
cession,  and  no  more  to  be  used."  Indeed,  the 
rubric  then  in  force,  under  the  First  Prayer 
Book  (p.  97),  prescribed  the  cope  to  be  worn 
**  after  the  Litany  ended  "  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  **if  there  be  no  Communion."  The 
non-sacrificial  and  cTen  **  secular  "  character  of 
this  dress  explains  why  Cranmer  and  his 
fellow-bishops  secured  for  themselves  the 
right  to  wear  the  oope  at  Holy  Communion  in 
lieu  of  the  Mass  **yestment"  (».e.  chasuble), 
and  also  why,  with  a  view  of  destroying  the 
"distinctive"  dress  of  the  Mass,  the  bishop 
was  required  to  wear  the  iame  dress  at  "all 
other"  ministrations  (see  p.  157  of  Parker  Soc. 
edit.  of  First  Book  of  Edward  VI.). 

In  the  larger  and  richer  churches,  the  copes 
were  not  only  used  in  sets  of  three,  as  before 
explained,  but  were  made  to  match  the 
celebrant's  chasuble,  varying  with  tbe  season. 
Mr.  Walcott's  Westmimter  Inventoriet  mentions 


(p.  16)  "  copes  and  CheiabaUs  agrmUe^"  tempi 
Henry  VIII.,  and  in  hia  Pariak  Ooodi  m  Ked 
(p.  66)  we  find  at  Dartford  ^'one  cope  with 
one  ve&tment  to  the  «cuRe,  nUed  with  th'albi 
thereto  belonging."  This  explains  the  mmjBÜag 
of  '^agreably  "  in  the  Advertiaementa  of  IM 
and  in  Canon  24. 

In  1548,  when  the  First  Frmyer  Book  «n 
enacted,    the    Reforming    partj   among  tlM 
bishops  were,  if  not  in  a  minoritj,  at  lesrt 
balanced  by  a  powerfnl  and  compact  phalini 
of  Romish  prelates,  and  were  anable  or  afitid 
to  attempt  to  give  to  their  olergy  the  saot 
liberty  which  they  had  secured  for  themselvM. 
Under  that  bock,  therefore,  no  parish  dergy- 
man  might  shirk  wearing  a  *'  distinotive  dresi* 
at  Holy  Communion  ;  while  his  ''epistolerasd 
gospeller"  might  not  at  any  time  wear  tbe 
"  distinctive  "  dress  in  question.     Bnt  when 
the  Rubric  of  1552  abolished  this  **  distinctiT«" 
difference   between  the    Lord's    Sapper  and 
**all  other  times  of  ministration,"  and  had 
been  re-enacted  in  1559,  under  penaUieg,  bj  the 
1  Eliz.  c.  2,  it  becomes  of  extreme  interest 
to  notice  how  the  Government  and  the  biahops 
dealt  with  the  cope.    In  the  vast  majoritj  of 
the  poorer  parishes  its  nse  was  either  nnknown 
or  was  abolished  forthwith  by  anthoritj.    The 
strict  letter  of  the  law  said,  *'  shall  wear  neitber 
alb,  yestment,  nor  cope,"  but  shall  have  and 
wear  **  a  surplice  only,'*    Accordingly,  as  the 
contemporary  Machyn's  JHarif  (p.  208)   and 
StoVs  Annale  (p.  639,  h)  testify,  the  copes  were 
generally  destroyed  by  the  royal  Viaitora  act- 
ing  in  the  High  Commission,  which  indaded  all 
the  bishops  newly  nominated  and  mostof  the 
M.P.'s  and  peers  who  had  personally  taken  part 
in  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  1  Eliz. 
c.  2.     Canon  T.  W.  Perry  (the  Champion  cm- 
ployed  by  the  E.O.U.  to  defend  the  vestments) 
admits  that  in  twenty-four  instancea  the  Lin- 
colnshire  copes  had  been  destroyed  orconverted 
before  the  Adyertisemcnts  of  1566  were  iaaned 
{On  Purohat  Judgment,  p.  237).    But  that  ad- 
mission  gives  no  adeqnate  idea  of  theactoal 
facts.    Out  of  the  first  seventy-nine  Lincoln 
parishes  recorded  as  visited  by  Arohdeacon 
Aylmer   in    1565,  h^fbre    the  Advertiaements 
issued,  fifty-one  had  no  copes  at  all,  fifteen  had 
been  "  defaced,"  twelve  had  been  "  sold  " ;  and 
in  several  returns  it  is  spoken  of  as  "popiab," 
and  is  reported  to  the  Visitors  as  being  an 
**  illegal "  Ornament,  though  *'  yet  remaining  " 
in  the  custody  of  the  wardens.    These  facts 
appear  from  Peacock's  Church  Fumilure,    Mr. 
I^ssen's  Surrey  Invenioriee  also  throws  light  on 
the  yaried  ways  in  which  the  copes  were  held 
to  be  *'  in  use."    Inter  alia,  twenty-nine  copes 
were  assigned  to  be  made  into  coverings  for  the 
Lord's  Table.    The  offioial  "  assignmenU  "  f  or 
the  Hnndred  of  Rdgate  run  in  this  form :  **  De- 
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livcred  anto  the  hands  of  the  said  wardens 
wiUo  the  u$e  of  the  CkureK,  there  to  be  occnpied 
aocording  to  the  effect  of  the  commlBsion 
directed  unto  the  Oommissionert  appointed  for 
the  sale  of  church  goods  and  other  order  to  be 
tkerein  Pfken  for  the  same,  as  followetb/' — aod 
theo  foUow  sach  entries  as  "Item,  a  cope 
to  make  a  oommimion  table  cloth,*'  **Item, 
a  cope  of  blne  dornix  and  an  old  coverlet  to 
.Cover  the  commnnion  table,"  "Item,  iiij  vest- 
ments  to  make  a  communion  table  clotb." 

So  at  Oarshalton,  we  read  <*  Md.  that  the  ij 
albes  .  .  are  now  made  into  surplices  totkeute 
qfthe  Chureh** :  andat St.  SaTiour's,  South wark, 
'*  Item,  ziz  albes  .  .  whereof  the  wardena  have 
made  xvi  sorplicee  for  the  quere  whioh  waa  all 
that  could  be  made  of  them."  When  we  com- 
pare  thia  langnage  with  the  proyiso  *'Buch 
Ornaments  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  u$e,  . 
nntil  other  arder  shall  be  tiitrein  taiben,"  we  see 
at  onoe  tbat  it  merelj  presoribed  for  the  care- 
f nl  retention  and  tUiZualum  of  the  omaments 
in  the  hands  of  the  wardens,  and  that  the 
'* other  Order"  was  "therein  taken"  by  the 
Commissioners  at  the  royal  Visitation. 

Thns,  as  Bishop  Hom  testifies,  the  copes  were 
*'  taken  away  "  in  the  VisiUtion  of  1559  {Zürich 
L€ttert,  i.  142  and  App.  84)  in  parish  churches ; 
while  we  leam  from  Pnritan  writers  and  from 
Bishop  Sandys  that  in  Cathedrals  and  collegiate 
and  some  of  the  "  larger  "  ohurches  they  were 
temporarily  retained  (in  sets  of  three),  as  also 
in  the  Royal  Chapel  and  on  certain  oocasions 
of  State  ceremonial  and  display. 

It  is  Singular  that  the  actnal  compromise 
thns  bronght  about  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion  of  the  royal  Visitors  to  determine  by 
"  taking  order"  in  each  parish,  according  to 
circomstances,  and  does  not  correspond  ex- 
actly  with  any  theory  as  to  the  then  exist- 
ing  statutory  Standard  of  ritnaL  If  it  wero 
tme  that  from  1559  to  15G6  the  rubrics  of  1549 
were  in  force,  it  is  an  astoonding  fact  that 
not  one  Single  instance  of  compliance  with  the 
alleged  "  law "  has  ever  yet  been  discovered. 
Not  even  in  Elizabeth's  private  chapel  was  the 
ritnal  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  followed  even 
for  a  Single  day.  Tet  a  small  and  nncertain 
perccntage  of  charches  were  connived  at  in 
their  *'  retention "  of  the  cope,  provided  that 
they  did  not  allow  the  EpistoÜer  and  Oospeller 
to  be  arrayed  in  "  albs,  tnnicles,  or  dalmatics  " 
or  any  otherwise  than  the  officiating  clergy- 
man  himself.  In  this  way  the  Executive  were 
enabled  to  humour  the  love  of  pomp  and 
dignity  in  the  more  florid  Services  and  to 
change  the  symbolism.  It  was  no  longer  in 
honour  of  the  Mass,  as  snch,  bnt  of  the  evcnts 
commemorated  on  the  "  principal  feast  days " 
(i.e.  those  which  had  "proper  preJ^MOs")  in 
honour  of  Almighty  God  (Canon  24).    Tet  the 


fact  that  the  cope  was  a  costly  dress,  extremely 
inoonvenient,  bot  and  heavy,  and  disabling 
the  dergyman  from  "using  both  bis  hands" 
with  "decenoy"  and  unfettered  freedom,  led 
to  the  rapid  discontinuance  of  this  cumber- 
some  dress.  And  since  the  Restoration,  it  has 
rarely  been  seen  anywhere  in  England.  A 
disuse  of  forty  years  even  by  the  Canon  Law 
itself  evacuates  the  Obligation  of  mere  canons. 
So  that  it  would  now  need  fresh  legislation  to 
legitimatise  the  re-iutroductionof  such  belated 
"  survivals  of  the  [un]  Attest."  [J.  T.  T. J 
OOPTICOHURCH.— SeeEASTKBNCHURCHES. 

COKOKATION  SBRVIOS.  —  See  State 
Services. 

OORPO&AI«.— According  to  the  Roman  defini- 
tion,  "the  linen  cloth  on  which  the  bodj  of 
Chrifit  is  placed  when  consecrated.''  In  Ritoal- 
istic  language,  "a  napkin  of  fine  linen  spread 
on  the  altar  at  the  time  of  the  Eucharistie 
Service."  Much  importance  is  attached  by 
sacerdotalists  to  its  arrangement.  "When  the 
altar-breads  are  on  the  altar  the  lower  right 
band  comer  of  the  corporal  is  tumed  back 
over  them  except  du  ring  the  oblation  and  con« 
secration"  {Jiüual  Reaeon  Why^  p.  28).  In 
the  Prayer  Book  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
corporal.  The  fourth  rubric  before  the  Com- 
munion  Service  simply  ordere  that  "  the  table 
at  the  Communion  time  is  to  have  a  fair  white 
linen  cloth  upon  it"  ;  and  the  rubric  after  the 
administration  directs  that  ''the  minister  shall 
reverently  place  upon  the  Lord*s  Table  what 
remaineth  of  the  consecrated  Clements,  cover- 
ing  the  same  with  a  fair  linen  cloth." 

CORPUS  CHKI8TL— There  is  no  more  re- 
markable  instance  of  following  Roman  prac- 
tice»  becaiixe  thev  are  mediseval  and  Roman 
in  their  orig^n  and  tendency  than  the  obser- 
vance  of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  which 
has  become  populär  with  a  section  of  the 
English  clergy.  It  is  a  "feast  in  honour  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  occurring  on  the  Thurs- 
day  after  Trinity  Sunday,"  says  the  Congreffa- 
tion  in  Church  (p.  180).  "  It  was  set  apart  in 
the  Western  Church,"  says  the  Ritual  Reoion 
Whjff  "  in  the  thirteenth  Century  in  honour  of 
the  Mystery  of  cur  Lord's  Presence  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  because  it  was  feit  that 
this  Sacred  Mystery  could  not  be  adequately 
commemorated  on  the  day  of  its  Institution, 
which  occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  moumfui 
oelebration  of  His  Passion.  Corpus  Christi, 
together  with  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  festival  which  commemo- 
rates  the  falling  asieep  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  her  triumphal  reception  into  heaven  by 
Her  Divine  Son,  and  the  fea<tt  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  were  removed  from  the  Church's 
Kalendar  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  without 
canonical  authority,  and  have  not  sinoe  been 
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restored,  thougb  tbey  are  marked  in  the  jearlj 
Kaiendan"  (pp.  550,  551). 

In  the  year  1215  Innocent  III.  revolationised 
tbe  Christian  religion  bj  proclaiming,  on  tbe 
autboritj  of  the  Fourtb  Lateran  Council,  tbe 
dogma  of  Transubstantiation  and  tbe  neoes- 
sity  of  universal  confession  to  a  priest  at  least 
once  a  year.  One  of  tbe  many  consequences 
of  the  acceptance  of  Transubstantiation  was 
tbe  institation  of  tbe  festival  of  Corpus  Christi. 
Tbe  Fourtb  Lateran  Connoil  was  beld  in  1215. 
In  1230,  fifteen  years  after  the  sanction  of 
Transubstantiation,  Juliana,  a  nun  of  Li^e 
was  gasing  at  tbe  moon  and  she  saw  a  gap 
in  its  orb.  A  beavenly  revelation  was  vouch- 
safed  to  her  tbat  tbe  moon  represented  the 
Church  and  tbat  tbe  g^p  meant  the  want  of 
a  festival  for  the  adoration  of  tbe  Body  of 
Christ  in  the  consecrated  Host,  and  she  was 
further  instructed  tbat  she  was  to  announce 
tbis  beareoly  revelation  to  the  world  and  to 
begin  at  once  to  celebrate  tbe  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi.  Tbis  she  did,  and  tbe  devotion,  singu- 
larly  adapted  to  the  sentiments  of  tbe  age, 
spread  so  rapidly  tbat  at  tbe  end  of  tbirty-four 
years  Pope  ürban  IV.  was  able  to  sanction 
the  feast  for  Western  Christendom,  in  the 
year 1264. 

Tbere  are  two  tbings  specially  connoted 
oy  tbe  observance  of  tbe  festival  of  Corpus 
Christi.  One  is  approval  of  tbe  adoration  of 
tbe  outward  sign  of  Cbrist's  Body,  known 
technically  as  the  sacramentumt  as  thougb  it 
were  tbe  Body  itself  of  Christ,  or  ratber  as 
though  it  were  not  only  the  Body  of  Christ 
bat  the  Person  of  Christ  in  His  divinity  and 
His  bumanity  with  all  tbings  appertaining  to 
both  His  natures.  On  tbis  point  we  refer  our 
readers  to  our  articles  on  Adoration  of  thb 
Euch  ARIST  and  tbe  Body  of  Christ.  Tbe 
other  thing  is  the  promotion  of  processions 
of  the  Host,  in  which  tbe  Bread  is  "carried 
abouf  with  great  pomp,  like  a  king  making 
solemn  progress  throngb  bis  subject's  terri- 
tories.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  tbat  tbe  Corpus 
Christi  procession  is  a  pretty  and  a  touching 
spectacle  as  carried  out  abroad.  On  tbe 
Thursday  after  Trinity  Sanday,  tbe  various 
guilds  and  brotberhoods,  with  their  distinotive 
habits  and  banners,  tbe  boys  in  their  best,  and 
the  girls  in  white  gauzy  dresses,  g^ther  in 
the  long  line  of  tbe  procession,  beaded  by 
richly  robed  priests  bearing  under  a  cauopy 
wbnt  the  people  believe  and  tbe  priests  assert 
to  be  a  descended  Deity  ;  and  as  the  proces- 
sion moves  along,  it  is  accompanied  by  hymns 
nnd  chantsin  which  all  join,  and  pauses  are 
made  from  time  to  time  for  prayers  to  be 
offered  by  the  priests  to  their  Sovereign  as  He 
rests  at  stated  points  in  his  line  of  progress.  It 
is  a   very  pretty  sight   in  the   bright   June 


sonsbine  and  must  make  a  laaüng  fmpffiMfMiai 
the  younger  paitioipants  in  lt.  Bat  idMt  isft 
tbat  is  being  tbus  bononred  f  It  is  noi  Olniil; 
It  is  a  piece  of  bread  sei  i^part  bj  ooBMoatte 
for  qnite  a  different  purpoee. 

We  have  not  yet  arrived  in  Bnghnri  ik 
tbe  Corpus  Christi  processions;  bat  §tamä$ 
"bosts"  are  **re6eryed"  for  adoiatfoB  k 
cburcbes  with  tbe  lamp  boming  bttfore  thMi 
to  sbow  tbe  Divine  presenoe,  and  alrsody  Ihi 
"resenred  bosts'*  are  carried  priTatelj  to  thi 
sick.  It  only  requires  tbe  sbadow  of  a  su»- 
tion  for  reservation  to  be  practised,  and  pitw« 
sions  with  belle  and  banners  forthwith  foUov. 
Already  tbe  long  list  of  cburcbes  where  Oocpsi 
Christi  is  observed  by  oelebration  of  the  holy 
Bucharist  is  a  grave  Symptom  of  a  widespreil 
disloyalty  and  a  snperstitioos  belief. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  tbat  the  ftetinl 
tbus  adopted  and  bonoored  orig^inated  in  tbi 
&ncy  of  a  medisBval  nun,  wbo  either  hyslen- 
cally  believed  or  falsely  stated  tbat  sbe  hsd 
received  a  divine  oommission,  conveyed  to  her 
in  a  manner  altogetber  incredible,  to  institvts 
it    Juliana   is   tbe   prototype    of   8t.    Mary 
Alacoque,  wbo,  in  mucb  tbe  same  manner,  hss 
introduced  the  worship  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  which   has  become   one  of  tbe  most 
favoured  devotions  of  Roman  CatboUcs,  eeped- 
ally  in  France.    Tbe  festival  of  Corpus  Ohristi 
popularises  Transubstantiation,  a  füidamental 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  sinoe  1216  ;  the 
festival  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (beld  in  the  week 
foUowing  tbe  octave  of  Corpus  Christi)  Ispopa- 
larising  tbe  belief  tbat  worship  may  be  offered 
to  a  part  of  Cbrist's  body  instead  of  to  His 
Person,  which  is  a  Nestorian  beresy  aoeepted 
of  late  by  tbe  Church  of  Rome.    Thns  we  see 
tbat  tbe  faith  of  the  modern  Roman  Oborob 
to  a  great  extent  Springs  from,  or  depends  upon, 
tbe  supposed  revelations  of   visionary  yonng 
women.  [F.  M.] 

OOSIN,  BISHOP.— Misrepresented  as  aathor 
of  Ftrtt  Serus  of  Notes  on  ihe  Prayer  Book, 

Bishop  Cosin  is  known  as  the  author  of  the 
most  learned  and  most  convincing  werk  against 
Transubstantiation  ever  written.  In  oondemn- 
ing  tbat  doctrine  be  condemns  also  tbe  Saori- 
fice  of  the  Mass  and  the  tenet  of  tbe  objective 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Clements.  It  may 
be  asked  then  how  it  is  tbat  be  is  frequently 
quoted  by  Ritualists  as  favourable  to  their 
yiews  on  the  subject  The  Ritual  Retuon  Whp 
appeals  to  bim :  **  Bishop  Cosin,  wbo  was  chiefly 
employed  by  tbe  Church  in  tbe  last  revision  of 
the  Prayer  Book,  says,  'We  call  the  Eucha- 
rist  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  both  tbis  and  tbat 
(ie.  the  Sacrifice  on  Calvary),  because  both  of 
them  have  force  and  virtue  to  appease  God's 
wrath  against  tbis  sinful  world'"  (§  284). 
How  are  we  to  account  for  such  words  in  tbe 
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of  tbe  author  of  the  Hittory  of  Tran- 
Hationt  The  ezplanation  is  simple, 
ure  not  Cosin's  words,  bat  Maldonatus 
Boit's.  It  has  beoome  qaite  a  babit 
tbe  last  tbirty  yean  to  asaign  tbese 
her  similar  sentimentB  to  Ck>sin,  wbose 
thoB  becomes  a  tower  of  strengtb  to 
lism.  Witb  bow  little  reaaon,  the  follow- 
itement  will  show. 

.he  year  1707  Hickes,  tbe  Non-juror, 
an  interleaved  Prayer  Book  witb  mann- 
notes  written  in  it.  Tbe  notes  were 
nons,  and  Hickee  oonld  not  leam  who 
te  oompüer  of  them.  It  appeared  tbat 
lad  been  written  in  1618  by  some  one 
id  a  great  admiration  of  Bishop  Overall, 
iio  was  already  the  antbor  of  a  volnme 
DQons  containing  fonr  sermons  tbe  sub- 
md  texte  of  wbich  Hickes  mentioned. 
lote  of  autborsbip  abeolntely  exolndes 
wbo  at  the  time  was  a  yoong  man  of 
'•four  and  bad  pablisbed  no  sermons, 
ho  neyer  pablisbed  any  on  those  tezts 
ibjects.  Till  the  year  1856,  tbat  is,  for 
ars  after  tbey  bad  been  written,  no  one 
sd  of  Cosin  being  the  oompiler  of  tbese 
tboagb  tbey  were  carefally  examined 
Tatinised,  not  only  by  Hickes,  bat  by 
Ja  and  by  Canon  Pickering  in  1709,  both 
>m  knew  well  wbat  works  Oosin  bad 
Q  and  were  acquainted  witb  bis  händ- 
ig, In  1855  tbe  late  Dr.  Barrow,  having 
;  for  tbe  *'Anglo-Catholic  Library  "  one 
)  of  Cosin's  works,  foand  tbese  Notes 
n  '*  Bishop  Cosin's  Library  "  at  Durham 
«if  and  stray  unclaimed  by  any  author. 
I^erly  grasped  at  them,  and  resolved  tbat 
tioald  be  Cosin's.  It  was  trae  tbat  their 
Dg  in  many  points  was  quite  different 
uid  adverse  to  tbat  of  another  series  of 
acknowledged  to  be  Cosin's,  bat  then 
saggested  tbat  Cosin  might  have  changed 
nd  in  tbe  interval  between  the  compila- 
l  the  two  series.  And  it  was  true  tbat 
indwriting  was  not  like  tbe  well-known 
^riting  of  Cosin,  bat  then  he  might  have 
n  in  one  way  when  be  was  a  yoang  man 
.  another  way  when  he  was  an  old  man. 
üTow  thought  he  coald  see  »ome  likeness 
manoscripts,  tboagb  no  one  eise  bad  been 
»  discover  it.  At  any  rate  the  book  con- 
g  the  Notes  was  in  the  "Bisbop's  Library," 
I  tbey  thould  be  bis  compilation.  Accord- 
!)r.  Barrow  pablisbed  them  in  the  "  Anglo- 
Lic  Libnuys  "  edition  of  Cosin's  works  as 
Position  of  Cosin's,  imposing  apon  them 
lame  of  The  Fir$t  Series  of  Notet,  a 
tili  tben  unbeard  of.  Since  tbat  time 
ial  mathor  of  the  Notes  bas  been  dis- 
)d  (almost  witb  certainty)  by  Mr.  James 
r  of  Oxford.     He  foand  in  tbe  Bodleian 


Library  another  copy  of  the  Notes  in  Arcb- 
bishop  Sancroft's  bandwritiug,  to  wbich  San- 
croft  bad  prefixed  a  note  saying  tbat  be  bad 
transoribed  them  *'oat  of  Mr.  Hayward's 
book.'*  Mr.  Hayward  was  a  nephew  of  Bisbop 
Overall,  and  Mr.  Parker  at  onca  acately  and 
rightly  concladed  tbat  it  was  **  Hayward's 
book  "  tbat  Hickes  and  Nicholls  and  Pickering 
bad  bad  in  their  possession.  It  is  possibU 
that  Hayward,  like  Sancrof t,  was  only  a  trana- 
scriber,  not  the  Compiler,  bat  it  is  more  prob- 
able tbat  be  was  tbe  aathor.  In  any  case 
Cosin  bad  notbing  to  do  witb  them,  not  even 
so  mach  as  transcribing  them. 

We  bare  proved  that  tbe  Notes  are  not 
Cosin's ;  still  it  may  be  thoaght  tbat  tbey  are 
at  any  rate  Hayward's,  wbo  was  a  member  of 
tbe  Cbarch  of  England,  not  Maldonataa',  aa 
stated  above.  Not  even  tbat ;  for  if  tbe  com- 
pilation is  Hayward's,  tbe  passage  qaoted  ia 
Maldonataa'.  It  was  tbe  babit  of  Hayward, 
as  it  is  of  all  Compilers,  to  copy  on  tbe 
interleaved  pages  passages  gatbered  from  all 
quarters  illustrative  of  the  text.  Among  otbers 
be  inserted  passages  from  the  Jesuit  Mal- 
donatus and  the  Roman  Catholic  tbeologian 
Cassander.  The  editor  bas  carefully  pointed 
out  that  tbese  are  mere  extracts,  by  marking 
them  witb  inverted  oommas  and  setting  the 
original  Latin  texts  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  page. 
Neverthelehs  tbey  are  constantly  quoted  by  un- 
scrupnloos  controversialists  as  Cosin's.  This 
was  done  in  a  flagrant  manner  by  Dr.  Little- 
dale in  1886  (see  Foreign  Church  ChronicU,  voLx. 
pp.  141  §eq,f  on  the  "  Methode  of  the  Neo-Ea- 
cbaristical  System  "),  and  it  is  done  still. 

To  show  wbat  the  real  Cosin  taught  on  tbe 
subject  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  we  quote  the 
following  passage  from  bim  : — 

**As  soon  as  ever  Transubstantiation  was 
establisbed,  a  foundation  waslaid  for  a  namber 
of  superstitions  and  errors  which  Qod-fearing 
men  could  not  sanction  or  endure ;  and  among 
the  believers  in  Transubstantiation  tbemselves 
there  grew  up  a  forest  of  questions,  inoxtri- 
cable  and  portentous,  with  wbich  tbe  Scbool- 
men  occupied  tbemselves  to  such  a  degree  tbat 
it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that  a  perfectly  new 
and  monstrous  theology,  unheard  of  by  all  the 
ancients,  about  tbe  Holy  Eucharist  and  tbe 
adoration  of  the  Host,  then  took  its  birth" 
{Hi8toria  TramubstantiatUmii,  vü  22). 

Having  set  down  some  of  tbese  "  portentous 
questions  "  and  their  Solutions,  such  as  whetber 
mice  and  dogs  eat  the  very  body  of  Christ, 
and  about  corrupted  or  undigested  Hosts,  &c., 
he  continues : — 

*'  Further,  this  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
bas  given  occasion  to  wicked  men  of  treating 
in  a  !>hameful  manner  wbat  tbey  believe  to  be 
the  Body  of  Christ.     There  have  been  bad 
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priests  who  bave  sold  consecrated  Hosts  to 
Jews  or  magicians,  bj  whom  they  were  stabbed, 
or  burnt,  or  nsed  for  incantations.  Naj,  we 
read  that  St  Louis  himself  delivered  a  Hoet  to 
the  Tarka  and  Saracens  as  a  pledge  of  bis 
fidelity.  Bat  wbo  can  believe  that  oar  Lord 
Christ  willed  to  institate  a  Presenoe  of  His 
most  Holy  Body  in  His  Chnroh  of  snch  a 
natare  that  He  Himself  or  His  Body  coald  be 
giren  into  the  hands  of  anbelieving  Jews  and 
Tarka,  or  could  be  swallowed  by  dogs  or  mioe, 
or  cast  into  the  fire,  or  bamt,  or  nsed  for 
magical  incantations?  I  cannot  go  on.  I 
shadder  at  what  I  haye  already  qaoted" 
{ibid.  24). 

To  ezhibit  the  difference  between  the  pseado- 
Cosin  appealed  to  above  and  the  real  Cosin  on 
the  sabject  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifioe,  the 
foilowing  will  be  sufficient : — 

Fseudo-Cosin  :  "  We  call  the  Encharist  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  becaase  it  has  force  and 
virtae  to  appease  God's  wrath  against  this 
sinfal  World"  {PirU  Serie»  of  Notet), 

Real  Cosin:  "We  totally  differ  from  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  these  points  ...  5.  That 
the  priests  offer  up  oar  Savioar  in  the  Mass  as 
a  real,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
quick  and  dead  '*  (Works,  iv.  332). 

Whenever  the  authority  of  Cosin  is  claimed 
for  any  mediseval  or  modern  Roman  doctrine, 
as  is  oonstantly  done,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
the  pseudo-Cosin  that  is  being  meant.  Dr. 
Littledale  being  challenged  to  find  any  such 
passage  in  Cosin's  gennine  works,  was  anable  to 
do  so.  See  also  **  The  Cosin  Myth ''  in  Tomlin- 
son's  Prayer  Book.  [F.  M.] 

COTTA. — A  shorter  form  of  the  sarplice ;  not 
qaite  so  fall  and  either  entirely  wanting  in 
sleeves  or  with  short  ones  reaching  to  a  Utile 
below  the  elbows.  The  bottom  of  the  cotta  and 
the  ends  of  the  sleeves  are  frequently  edged 
with  lace. 
OOXJNOUiS.—Bya General  or  Ecamenical  Coun- 
cil of  the  Charch  is  meant  a  gathering  that  shall 
be  lawfully  convoked,  adequately  representative 
of  Christendom,  and  generally  accepted  as  to 
its  Canons  and  decrees  by  the  whole  Charch  of 
Christ.  The  21st  of  the  English  Articles  lays 
down  that  the  right  to  convoke  such  an 
assembly  rests  with  the  princes  of  Christendom, 
and  that  no  Council  can  claim  in  its  decisions  to 
be  infallible,  unless  its  decisions  are  conform- 
able  to  Scriptare,  since  an  assembly  of  falliblc 
men  cannot  collectively  be  anything  eise  than 
a  fallible  assembly. 

The  first  eight  Councils  were  called  together 
by  the  Roman  or  By^antine  Emperors,  while  the 
later  mediaeval  Councils  which  claim  an  ecumeni- 
oal  oharacter  were  usuaUy  convoked  by  the  Pope. 
The  Reformers  constantly  appealed  to  a  future 
ConnoU  of  the  Charch  in  order  to  settle  the 


oontrovendes  in  dispute  at  the  time 
Reformation,  bat  they  demanded  that  a 
assembly  should  not  only  be  general  b 
free  from  papal  control,  sinoe  the  Pope 
not  to  be  judge  in  his  own  cause. 

Local  or  provinoial  councUa  needed  neit 
perial  convocation  nor  extended  repreaeo 
They  have  been  verj  nnmerous  from  thi 
Century  onwards,  and  only  a  few  bare  ac 
special  importance  owing  to  some  pai 
subject  decided  or  debated. 

Of  the  General  Councils  so  called,  tl 
four  are  of  primary  importance  beoa 
their  objects  and  results,  bat  it  is  a  dal 
point  whether  any  Council  has  preciselj  z 
the  ideal  of  perfect  representation. 
even  the  Council  of  Nicsea  very  inadec 
represented  the  Western  Charch,  while 
Constantinople  scaroely  represented  it 
Chalcedon  perhaps  came  the  most  neaz 
perfect  representation,  bat  this  was  tl 
Council  whose  decisions  were  the  most  1 
resisted  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  led 
most  grievous  schisms.  While  it  settlec 
doctrines,  it  alienated  many  minds.  1) 
sion  of  Bpiscopalian  Christendom  agrei 
any  other  division  as  to  which  Councila 
be  regarded  as  General.  The  Anglican  i 
unhesitatingly  the  first  four,  regardii 
fifth  and  sixth  as  snpplementary  to  the 
two,  the  Greek  numbers  eight,  and  the 
nineteen,  eight  in  the  east,  and  eleven 
west  (Bishop  Browne,  On  AHide  XI 
Bruno,  OoUholie  Bdief,  eh.  28). 

The  first  General  Council  met  at  Nicsea 
326,  summoned  by  Constantine  the  Gros 
object  was  to  define  the  Church's  faith 
perfect  Godhead  of  Christ  as  against  Ari 
his  party.  It  adopted  the  famous  phrai 
one  substance  with  the  Father  "  as  the 
word  of  true  belief  in  Christ's  Person, 
were  318  bishops  preseut.  These  were  31 
ern  and  eight  Western  representatives. 
Bishop  of  Corduba  in  Spain,  presided  tc 
with  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandri 
Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Antioch.  Th< 
Bishop  of  Rome,  Sylvester,  was  represei 
two  presbyters,  and  so  was  Metrophanes, 
of  Byzantium.  Yet  Di  Bruno  says  it  w: 
under  Pope  Sylvester  I.  and  omits  all  n 
of  Hosius  and  the  pancity  of  Western  re] 
tatives. 

The  second  General  Council  was  held  f 
stantinople  in  381,  summoned  by  Thec 
the  Great.  It  met  to  consider  the  Mace 
heresy  respecting  the  Deity  of  the  Holy 
and  to  confirm  the  Nicene  party  in  their 
over  Arianism.  It  is  significant  that  Di 
does  not  say  that  it  was  held  anders 
bat  alters  the  expression  to  "confim 
Pope  Damasus  I.''     There  were  no  V 
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bishops  present.  The  beresy  of  Apollinarianiwn 
which  limited  Glirist'B  tme  homanitj  to  the 
pOBfloogion  of  a  human  body  only,  was  also  con- 
dsmned. 

The  third  General  Conncil  snmmoned  bj 
Theodosins  II.  met  at  Epbesas  in  4SI.  It  con- 
demned  the  Nestorian  heresy,  which  afiSnned 
the  ezistence  of  two  Persons  in  Christ  after  His 
incamation,  thns  making  the  Son  of  God  in- 
dwell  within  a  human  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Di 
Bruno  teils  us  that  the  Smperor  was  present, 
which  is  an  historical  mistake. 

The  fourth  General  CouncU  was  held  at 
Chalcedon  in  461,  summoned  by  the  Emperor 
ICarcian.  It  oondemned  the  heresy  of  Butyches 
and  the  party  called  Monophysites,  who  taught 
in  their  extreme  Opposition  to  Nestorianism  that 
after  the  Incarnation  there  was  only  one 
nature  in  Christ — the  Divine. 

We  may  summarise  the  doctrinal  teaohing  of 
these  four  Councils  respecting  cur  Lord*s 
Person  by  saying  that  they  held  Hirn  to  be 
truly  God,  perf ecüy  Man,  indivisibly  God-Man, 
distinctly  God  and  Man. 

"Papal  supremacy  was  acknowledged  "  says 
Di  Bruno,  ue.  at  Chalcedon.  The  Council  de- 
crecd  that  New  Rome  (Constantinople)  should 
enjoy  the  same  Privileges  as  the  Blder  Rome 
beeräse  both  were  seats  of  the  imperial  rule. 
They  then  decreed  that  the  Metropolitan 
bishops  of  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thraoe  should 
be  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  papal  legates  protested,  but 
In  vain,  and  the  decree  was  carried  against 
both  them  and  the  Pope  himself  (see  Dr. 
Salmon,  InfaUihilÜy  oftiie  Churcht  eh.  21,  for  a 
fuU  acconnt). 

The  fifth  General  Council  was  held  at  Con- 
stantinople under  Justinian  in  553.  Di  Bruno 
sdmits  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  his  legates 
were  present,  but  that  it  af terwards  received 
the  papal  sanction.  A  füll  account  of  the  dis- 
graceful  conduct  alike  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  will  be  found  in  Hodgkin's  Italy 
mnd  her  Invaders,  voL  iv.,  in  the  chapter 
significantlj  headed  "The  Sorrows  of  (Pope) 
Vigilius.** 

The  ßixth  CouncU  was  held  at  Constantinople 
in  680-681  under  Constantine  IV.  The  Mono- 
ihelite  heresy,  which  affirmed  that  cur  Lord 
had  but  one  will,  was  condemned,  as  Di  Bruno 
tmly  States ;  but  in  enumerating  its  leaders  he 
mentions  Cyrus  Sergius  and  Pyrrhus,  but  he 
omits  Honorius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  whose  name 
was  anathematised  by  the  Council  along  with 
the  others.  After  680  we  enter  upon  the  field 
of  doubt  and  discrepancy. 

The  Seventh  Council  was  held  at  Nicasa  in 
787.  It  decreed  the  worship  of  Images  in 
ibe  Bast«m  Church.  This  CouncU  was  not 
accepted  in  the  West  without  long  and  strenu- 


ous  resistance.  The  eighth  was  held  at  Con- 
stantinople in  869.  Landen  says:  The  869 
CouncU  ''has  not  the  slightest  claim  to  be 
considered  ecumenical,  it  was  annuUed  in  the 
foUowing  CouncU,  and  has  always  been  re- 
jected  by  the  Eastem  Church." 

Sir  W.  Pahner  says:  ''The  Catholic  Church 
has  never  received  or  approved  more  than  six 
Synods  as  ecumenical*'  {On  the  Chureh,  ii« 
p.  128).  "This  Synod  (869)  was  rejected  in 
the  West,  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Bertin  dUme 
describes  it  as  the  Seventh  Synod  of  Con- 
stantinople. Launoy  says  that  some  Eastem 
writers  caUed  it  the  Eighth  Ecumenical,  that 
others  considered  it  a  pseudo-synod.  To  this 
day  it  has  not  been  reckoned  at  any  time  by 
either  the  Eastem  or  Western  Churches  among 
ecumenical  Synods  "  {Und,,  p.  162). 

The  Seventh  General  Cbtffiei^— The  fact  that 
at  this  CouncU,  A.D.  787,  it  was  decreed  that 
incense  and  lights  should  be  offered  before  the 
cross  and  the  images  of  the  saints,  and  the 
general  assumption  that  this  CouncU  is  un- 
doubtedly  ecumenical,  and  therefore  that  aU 
its  decrees  are  binding,  renders  it  necessary,  in 
view  of  present  controversy ,  to  consider  whether 
the  Claims  of  this  CouncU  can  after  aU  be  re- 
garded  as  beyond  dispute.  Sir  W.  Palmer,  voL 
iL  pp.  150-161,  has  amassed  a  large  body  of 
evidence  to  show  that  very  serious  doubta 
exist  as  to  this  often  admitted  claim.  He 
shows  (1)  that  untU  the  final  triumph  of  imagc- 
worship  in  the  Greek  Church  in  842,  it  was  only 
regarded  as  the  monument  of  a  temporary 
success  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  contending 
parties ;  (2)  that  it  was  not  admitted  to  be  Ecu- 
menical (or  General),  by  the  majority  of  writers 
tili  many  years  afterwards ;  (3)  that  as  late  as 
1339  some  of  the  Orientais  still  reckoned  only 
six  General  Councils ;  (4)  that  in  the  West,  it 
was  rejected  for  at  least  five  centuries  and  a 
half ;  (5)  that  Cardinal  BeUarmine,  in  his  trea- 
tise  on  images,  admits  that  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  other  of  the  schoolmen  never  make  any 
mention  of  it;  (6)  that  it  was  definitely  re- 
jected by  the  English  Church  in  792 ;  (7)  that 
writer  after  writer  in  France  and  Ghermany 
styles  it  *'  a  pseudo  Synod,"  or  use  equivalent 
terms. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  some  of  the  local 
Councils  which  posscss  features  of  special  im- 
portance.  The  Council  held  at  Laodicea  in 
A.D.  320  condemned  the  growing  practice  of 
praying  to  Angels  (Beveridge,  On  Artide  XXI  f.). 
Doubt  exists  as  to  the  exaot  date  of  this 
CouncU. 

Between  A.D.  390  and  419  six  local  councUs 
were  held  in  North  Africa,  four  of  which 
were  at  Carthage.  The  third  CouncU  of  Car- 
thage,  A.D.  397,  is  the  first  CouncU  whiob 
enumerates  the  books  of  Scripture,  for  the 
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canon  of  the  Coancil  of  Laodicea,  whioh  also 
contains  a  list  which  is  not  held  bj  some  scholars 
to  be  genaine.  The  Coancil  of  Cartbage  was 
only  local  and  attended  bj  fortj-fonr  bishops. 
It  is  not  an  anthoritative  utteranoe  of  the 
whole  Chorch.  Its  decree  on  the  canon  of 
Scriptare  was  not  confirmed  tili  692  by  the 
Tmllan  Coancil  of  Constantinople,  when  it  was 
accepted  by  the  Eastem  Charch.  In  the  West 
it  was  not  Uli  1435  that  the  deficiency  of  the 
canon  was  removed,  and  then  only  by  the 
solitary  act  of  Pope  Sagenias  lY.  Not  antil 
Trent  did  a  Western  Coancil  make  a  decree 
apon  the  sabject,  and  its  resnlts  were  mach 
less  accarate  than  were  those  of  the  smaller 
assembly  at  Carthage  (Charteris,  On  Oanonieity, 
p.  20,  note). 

The  Trallan  Coancil  of  692,  held  at  Con- 
stantinople,  had  no  papal  legate  present,  but 
only  the  ordinary  representatives  of  the  Roman 
Bishop.  Rome  does  not  recognise  all  its  de- 
orees  as  binding  {iM,  p.  18,  note). 

The  Coancil  of  Frankfort,  held  ander  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne  in  794,  300  Western 
bisliops  being  present,  condemned  in  its  42nd 
Canon  the  invocation  of  saints  —  "Ut  nalli 
nobis  sancti  colantar  aat  invocentar"  (Beve- 
ridge,  On  ArticLe  XXI L),  There  were  five 
Coancils  held  at  the  Lateran  in  Rome  daring 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  1122,  1139,  1179,  1215, 
1516.  Of  these  the  foarth  was  the  most  famoas. 
For  the  Foarth  Lateran  Coancil  was  that  which 
reqaired  heretics  to  be  pat  to  death  without 
mercy,  and  absolved  from  their  allegiance  the 
subjects  of  all  princes  who  refased  to  obey  that 
command,  and  who  did  not  depri^e  heretics 
of  their  property.  Transabstantiation  was  de- 
clared  to  be  an  articie  of  the  Faith,  and 
oonfession  to  a  priest  was  made  compolsory. 
The  largest  General  Coancil  of  the  West 
was  that  of  Constance  in  1414-1416.  At 
this  Coancil  tho  three  conflicting  Popcs  were 
deposed  from  the  papal  seat  and  Martin  V. 
elected.  The  most  important  Coancil  of  the 
East  was  the  Synod  of  Bethlehem,  which 
practically  eUminated  from  the  Greek  Charch 
the  Protestant  doctrines  which  the  Patriarch 
Cyril  Lacar  had  soaght  to  introdace. 

The  Coancil  of  Trent,  which  met  in  1545,  was 
famoas  for  three  reasons :  (1)  its  great  length, 
the  twenty-five  sessions  being  held  at  intervals 
over  a  period  of  eighteen  years ;  (2)  its  conncc- 
tion  with  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  since 
it  decided  for  ever  the  qaestion  of  the  possible 
reanion  of  Protestantism  with  Rome;  (3)  its 
effüct  apon  Rome  herseif.  The  Coancil  Stereo- 
typed  Roman  doctrine,  corrected  some  abases 
in  practice,  and  provided  the  Roman  Charch 
with  clearly  defined  weapons  wherewith  to 
combat  her  adversaries. 

The  Coancil  held  its  early  sittings  at  Trent 


(1545-1547),  then  it  was  remored  to  Bologü 
where  H  eat  for  pari  of  1661  and  166S;  nä 
then  it  remained  saspended  for  ten  yean,  tht 
closing  sessions,  1562-1563,  being  held  at 
Trent. 

The  Vaüoan  Coanoü  of  1869-1870  met  t» 
consider  and  define  the  dogma  of  Ywugal  Infilfi- 
bility,  and  it  passed  many  canona  dennncii- 
tory  of  modern  philo0<^hioal  Systems  aad 
ideas.  It  shoald  be  carefolly  noted  that  this 
last  Coancil  was  not  duaUved,  bat,  hj  tb» 
Pope*s  decree  tiMpfiuM,  on  alleged  pcBSäßA 
reasons,  so  that  any  fatore  Coanoü  most  taks 
ap  and  continae  the  work  of  the  VaÜoM 
CoanciL  [0.  J.  C] 

QO'WL.'-Thß  RUiual  Reaton  Wk^  drawsattentioB 
(pp.  49,  50)  to  what  is  no  doabt  considared  \iif 
the  aathor  an  important  distinction:   "Ob 
entering  and  leaying  charch,  and  in  soms 
parts  of  the  charch  daring  the  singing  of  Um 
Psalms,  members  of  rellgions  Orders  ose  tbs 
hood  of  their  habit  (sometimes,  bat  iminroperlj 
called  the  wwl)  in  place  of  the  biretta.    The 
cowl  is  a  loose  vestment  wom  over  the  frock 
in  the  winter  season  and  daring  the  night 
oflSce." 

CSEDENOB  TABLR— The  exact  meaningof 
credence  table  is  doabtf  aL  It  is  a  table  on 
which  the  bread  and  wine  are  placed  befoie 
being  pat  apon  the  Holy  Table.  Credence 
tables  were  not  in  nse  before  the  Reformation. 
See  Micklethwaite,  Alcoin  Clab  Tract  on  the 
OmamerUt  of  the  JhUtric,  p.  10. 

There  is  no  allasion  to  the  credence  table  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  nor  can  its  ose  be 
regarded  as  necessary.  Its  ose  was  condemned 
by  Sir  H.  Jenner  Fast  in  the  case  of  Faalkner 
V.  Litchfield  as  an  adjnnct  to  an  altar  of  aacri- 
fice,  bat,  in  the  case  of  Liddell  v,  Westerton, 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Priyy  Coandl  for  the 
parposes  of  a  side  table.  See  Miller,  Guide  to 
Ecd,  Law,  166  ;  Whitehead,  Chureh  Law,  p.  162. 

[C.  J.  C] 

0It06ISB.~See  Pabtobal  Staff. 

OROSa— (1)  Shape  o/— The  Greek  word  tnuvpin 
simply  denotes  a  stake.  There  were  fear  kinds 
of  crosses  ased  in  panishment  by  the  Romans : 
(a)  the  erux  timplex  or  stake;  (6)  the  crux 
deeut$cUa  (X)  commonly  known  as  St.  Andrew's 
Gross,  in  memory  of  that  Apostle*s  traditional 
martyrdom ;  (c)  the  crtix  immi4$a  Cf")  and  the 
erux  commiiaa  (T)  which  closely  corresponds  to 
the  Hebrew  letter  Tau  in  its  most  ancient 
form.  This  is  thoaght  to  have  been  the  '*  mark  " 
set  apon  the  people  of  Jerasalem  in  Esekiel's 
Vision  (ix.  4).  The  shape  of  cor  Savioar's  cross 
is  thus  qaite  ancertain,  the  chief  evidence  in 
favoar  of  the  traditional  representation  being 
the  fact  of  the  inscription  fastened  above 
His  head  by  order  of  Pilate.  Cruciflzion 
was  abolished  by  Conistantine  after  the  legal 
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recognition  of  Christlanitj  in  defer«noe  to 
Christian  sentimeot. 

(2)  Siffm  of. — ^This  has  no  Warrant  nor  pre- 
cedent  in  Scriptare,  althongb  the  cross  is 
freqoentlj  alladed  to.  In  the  earlj  Obnrob 
signing  the  forehead  with  the  oross  Ib  alladed 
to  in  the  writings  of  the  F^thert,  especially 
Tertalüan,  Raanas  of  Aqaileia,  and  Basil,  bat 
the  passage  qnoted  from  the  latter  {De  Spiriiu 
Saneto)  ia  of  doabtfal  g^oineness.  Those 
ordained  to  the  ministrj  had  the  sign  of  the 
0T08S  made  in  their  hands,  so  that  imposition 
of  hands  was  called  oravpoeid^t  v^paylt  (Bing- 
ham,  iv.  o,  6,  sect  12).  The  Christians  pat  this 
honour  npon  the  cross  as  a  protest  against  the 
mockeries  of  the  heathen.  (See  Wbitaker's 
JH$putaiian  ow  Shripimrt:  Parker  Society,  pp. 
590-591 ;  also  Willett,  Synopn$  Papumi,  toL  iv. 
P.25S2.)  The  practica  seemsto  bare  beenlargelj 
confined  to  the  North  Af  rican  and  Alezandrian 
Chorohes.  Later,  the  idea  grew  ap  that  demons 
ooold  be  repelled  bj  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
The  ose  of  the  cross  In  baptism  in  Canon  30  is 
defended  by  Hooker  in  his  ßeeU$ituUeal  Polit^, 
Book  V.,  against  the  objections  of  the  Poritans. 
This  was  one  of  their  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  in  1604. 

Ute  of  ikt  Oroae  in  Churehee,  Sc, — Even  in  the 
Cataoombs  of  Rome  the  cross  as  now  familiarly 
ilgared  {"t)  rarely  occars  before  the  foarth 
centory.  It  is  disgaised  in  various  forma,  so  as 
to  be  confounded  with  the  initial  Greek  letter 
of  the  name  of  Christ.  Daring,  and  after  the 
reign  of  Constantine  it  is  often  associated  with 
the  Labarnm.  The  progress  from  the  cross  to 
the  cracifix  was  still  more  gradaal.  First  there 
was  the  cross  only,  which  even  when  placed  in 
cbarches  had  no  special  connection  with  the 
Lord's  Table.  Socomen  speaks  of  the  cross 
placed  apon  the  altar  in  his  time,  bat  Eusebias, 
thoagh  he  describes  minately  Christian 
chnrches,  has  no  reference  to  it  (Canon 
Robertson,  CTiureh  Hlttory,  vol.  i.  p.  245,  ed. 
1875).  Then  came  the  cross  with  the  lamb 
Ilgared  at  the  foot  of  it,  then  the  Savioor  od 
the  cross,  bat  with  hands  aplifted  in  prayer 
and  not  nailed,  then  Christ  as  fastened  with 
foar  nails,  bat  still  living.  The  dead  Christ 
was  not  represented  tili  the  tenth  or  eleventli 
centories.  The  very  portraitare  of  the  Craci- 
fied  anderwent  a  long  process  of  development, 
as  Dean  Milman  points  oat  {Hittory  of  Chris- 
tiamty,  iü.  pp.  398-9).  The  82nd  Canon  of  the 
Tmllan  Goancil,  held  at  Constantinofde  ander 
Jastinian  II.  (68&-711),  forbade  the  ancient 
fignre  of  the  lamb,  and  ordered  that  Ohrist 
shonld  be  represented  in  the  human  form. 
This  proves  how  long  the  principle  anderlying 
the  cmdfix  was  resisted. 

As  toadoration  of  the  cross,  Minatius  Feli.T, 


AJX  220,  in  his  Äpology,  expressly  disclaims  the 
ezistence  of  sacb  a  feeling  amongst  Christians 
in  the  famoos  words,  *'  Craces  nee  colimas,  nee 
opiamos" — weneitherworshipcrosses  nordedre 
them.  Ambrose,  in  his  acoonnt  of  the  alleged 
disoovery  of  the  trae  cross  by  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine,  in  her  pilgrimage  to  Jerasalem, 
expressly  denies  that  she  worshipped  the  wood 
of  the  cross— **qaia  hie  gentilis  est  error 
et  vaoitas  impiornm" —  a  pagan  error  and 
vanity  of  the  impioos.  Some  doabt  whether 
this  be  a  gennine  werk  of  Ambrose,  bat  if  it  be 
of  later  date,  such  a  Statement  is  all  the  more 
striking.  Jalian,  the  pagan  emperor,  accased 
the  Christians  of  worshipping  the  cross,  and 
St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  is  obliged  indirectly  to 
admit  the  snperstition  as  existing  in  his  day 
(A.D.  413-443). 

Respecting  the  sapposcd  discovery  of  the 
trae  cross  by  Helena,  Eusebias,  who  writes  as  a 
contemporary,  does  not  allade  to  the  discovery. 
There  is  also  a  large  degree  of  contradiction 
in  the  details.  Panlinas  says  that  the  means 
of  discovery  were  revealed  to  the  Empress,  viz. 
to  ascertain  which  of  the  three  crosses  sup- 
posed  to  be  found  possessed  miraculoas  virtae 
by  raising  a  dead  man  to  Ufa.  Rufinas  at* 
tributes  the  device  to  Maximas,  Bishop  of  Jera- 
salem, and  says  that  it  was  a  sick  woman  re- 
stored  to  health.  Socrates  states  that  Helena 
kept  part  of  it  in  a  silver  case  at  Jerasalem  and 
sent  the  other  part  to  Constantine,  who  placed 
it  within  his  own  Image  at  Constantinople,  a 
clear  proof  that  it  conld  not  have  been  used  as 
an  object  of  worship.  It  is  also  very  stränge 
if  the  trae  cross  were  at  Jerusalem  that  Theo- 
dosius  II.  (A.D.  408-450)  should  have  sent  a 
cross  of  gold  to  be  set  up  in  the  shrine  of 
Mount  Calvary.  See  Willett,  Synoptis,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  235-240. 

i^olf.— The  Homily,  **  Against  Peru  of  Idola- 
try,"  the  most  complete  and  exhaastive  of  the 
Homilies  as  regards  patristic  illostration,  deals 
f  ully  with  the  entire  qnestion  of  Image- worship 
both  from  the  scriptural  and  the  ecolesiastical 
Standpoint.  It  does  not  deal  directly  and 
separately  with  the  use  or  adoration  of  the 
cross,  bat  it  Covers  the  whole  ground  of  the 
question  In  its  discussion  of  the  rise,  progrefs, 
and  resnlts  of  image-worship. 

May  3rd  is  the  date  in  the  Roman  and  English 
Calendar  for  the  Feast  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Cross.  The  lessons  read  on  that  day  give  an 
accoant  of  Helena's  supposed  discovery  at 
Jerusalem.  [C.  J.  C] 

GBOfiS,  ADORATION  OF  THB.-An  idol 
atrous  Service  performed  in  the  Charch  of 
Rome  on  Oood  Friday,  and  also  carried  oat  in 
certain  Ritualistic  cbarches  of  the  Charch  of 
England.  In  this  Service  a  cross  is  nnoovered 
by  the  priest  and  is  then  adored  by  priests  and 
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congregadon.  Tha  adoration  contifts  of  pro- 
ttraiion  bef ore  the  ctobb,  kissiog  the  foot  of  it, 
and  addreasiog  prayen  and  hymna  to  it  The 
defence  which  U  let  ap  for  theae  snperttitious 
and  idolatrous  ceremonies  is  that  tbey  are  **no 
more  than  exterior  expressions  of  that  love 
which  we  bear  in  our  hearti  toward  Jesoa 
Christ  cmcified,  and  that  the  words  adoration 
and  adore  as  applied  to  the  cross,  onlj  signify 
that  respect  and  veneration  which  is  dne  to 
things  immediatelj  relating  to  God  and  his 
fterHce."  To  which  it  maj  be  replied,  first, 
that  this  explanation  maj  be  sufflcient  to 
jiYfltify  reTerence  for  the  emblem  of  that 
on  which  Christ  died,  bat  cannot  jostify 
the  addresses  of  prayer  and  praise  and 
acte  of  Teneration  which  are  made  to  the 
cross  itself.  Secondly,  that  though  the  more 
highly  educated  and  intelligent  may  be  able 
to  look  throngh  the  material  cross  to  the 
Atonement  of  Ohrist,  the  less  educated  and 
thoaghtfol  may  be  gradually  led  to  adore  the 
actoal  cross  of  wood,  ftc,  which  they  see. 
Thirdly,  that  these  idolatrous  forms  of  prayer 
wäre  in  use  long  before  the  Reformation,  but 
that  in  no  accredited  writings  was  there  any- 
thing  to  show  the  people  that  this  service  was 
in  honour  of  the  Sariour,  and  that  the  cross 
was  only  a  memorial  of  Him. 

The  Service  as  used  by  the  Ritoalists  is  con- 
tained  in  a  book  entitied  "  Services  of  the  Holy 
Weck,"  published  by  the  Society  of  St.  Osmund. 
Tbis  is  a  Society  for  restoring  the  use  of  the 
Kabrical  directions  of  the  *'  Sarnm  Liturgical 
lk>oks  "  in  the  Church  of  England,  i.e.  a  ritual 
which  is  far  more  elaborate  and  superstitions 
than  that  of  Rome,  was  in  use  in  England  before 
the  Reformation,  and  had  as  great  authority 
and  sanction  f rem  the  Pope  as  the  **  Roman  " 
Ritual. 

Such  adoration  of  the  cross  proceeds  from  an 
entirely  unscriptural  view  of  the  "tree"  on 
which  Christ  suffered,  apart  from  the  question  of 
idolatry.  St.  Paul  does  not  speak  of  the  cross 
as  a  '*sweet  cross,"  as  do  Romanists  and 
Ritualists,  but  as  an  aeeuned  tree  (Oal.  iii.  13). 
See  lUAOB-WoBSHir.  [M.  E.  W.  J.] 

OBOSS,  INVEKTION  OF.  —  See  under 
Cboss. 

CBUOIFIX.— (Lat.  crueißxus,  fastened  to  a 
cross. )  An  Image  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  The 
peril  of  idolatry  in  regard  to  this  is  gpreat,  in 
Proportion  as  an  Image  differs  from  a  mere 
cross.  Of  the  actual  idolatry  of  many  Roman 
Catholics  there  can  be  no  doubt.  More  particu- 
larly  must  this  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
less  intellectual  and  uneducated  amongst  them, 
who  must  often  fall  to  "  lock  throngh "  the 
image  to  Christ.  It  is  illegal  to  set  one  up  in 
a  Church  of  England  building  in  a  position 
corresponding  to  that  occupied  by  the  rood 
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One  which  hung  lately  by  Um  p«^  ii  % 

Ethelburga's  Ohorch,  Biabopigiite 

ordered  by  the  Consistoiy  Court  to  ba 
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crucifix  was  exhansÜYelj  iUenmaml 

C&UJrra— Unanthoriaod  veMek  of 
metal,  not  mentioned  in  the  Fkmyar 
introduced  by  the  Ritoalisto  inlo  tha 
stration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Jiüuallteaion,  Wkf,  " one " of  theae 
tains  the  wine  to  be  nsed  for  the  ealafantiml 
the  Eucharist ;  the  other  the  wmtar  for  wUt^ 
therewith,  and  also  for  the  waaUag  ef  ii 
priest's  hands."  See  ABLUnov.  The  MM 
"cruets"  is  singularly  inappropriata^  maäk 
defined  in  the  dictionaries  as  **•  tmtßjarm 
phial  for  sauces  and  condimentc*  If  iMh 
vesstels  they  must  have,  it  seems  atxanga  Ikil 
Ritualists,  of  all  people,  oould  not  have  faivaidii 
a  name  of  more  reverence  for  veeecls  oonnectsd 
with  the  T^ble  of  the  Lord. 

CRYFT. — A  concealed  or  andergroiind 
applied  by  Jerome  and  others  to  the 
Crypt  is  generally  now  applied  to  ondeigToaiid 
Chambers  ander  churches,  whioh  were  oftHi 
used  as  places  of  buriaL 

CUOULLA.— See  HooD. 

OULDEES.— The  word  is  a  oormption  d  a 
Celtic  term,  which  has  been  variooalj  inter- 
preted  as  meaning  "  servant  of  Gk)d,"  and  poi- 
sibly  indicated  "  monks,"  in  whioh  aenae  it  is 
found,  under  different  forms,  in  cid  Iriah  doca- 
meuts.  Traces  of  the  Culdeea  were  fonnd  in 
Ireland  dowu  to  Reformation  timea.  In  Scot- 
land  the  term  Kdedei  indicates  a  body  of  nurnks 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  the  OoUdei  were  also 
known  in  the  north  of  England.  The  clasaica^ 
monograph  on  their  history  is  that  by  Dr.  Reeves 
(Dean  of  Armagh),  afterwards  Biehop  of  Down, 
Connor,  and  Dromore. 

OUF. — See  Chalice,  Dknial  of  Cup  to  ti» 
Laity. 

OUBATE.~Formerly,  a  clerk  in  Holy  Orden, 
having  a  eure  of  souls  (French,  ewri^,  The 
Word  is  ased  in  this  sense  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Now,  however,  the  term  ia 
applied  only  to  an  assistant  of  such  a  clerk  or 
to  one  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  officiate  in 
his  absence.  It  is  uncertain  whether  there 
were  in  the  church  before  the  Reformation, 
any  persons  answering  to  our  present  stipen- 
diary  curates,  but  they  certainly  exiated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  Century.  A 
deacon  may  be  a  curate,  but  is  unable  to  ad- 
minister  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  must  be 
licensed  by  the  archbishop  or  bishop,  and  the 
licence  may  be  revoked.  Before  the  licenoe  is 
granted  the  '*Stipendiary  Curates*  Declaration  " 
maat  be  made,  and  signed  by  both  incumbent 
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and  oarate.  The  ourate  mnst  al^o  in  the  pre- 
•enoe  of  the  bishop  or  bis  commisiary  make  and 
■nbflcribe  the  "declaration  of  assent,"  which 
mnst  be  read  in  the  presence  of  the  congre- 
gation  on  the  first  Lord's  daj  on  which  be 
oflioiates  in  the  charch  to  which  he  is  licensed. 
Ue  mnst  also  take  the  oaths  of  canonical 
obedience.  Before  being  liccnsed,  he  bas 
to  send  in  his  letters  of  orders  and  "leiten 
testimonial"  from  three  beneficed  clergyman 
oonntersigned  bj  their  bishop  or  bishops.  A 
cnrate  maj  be  dismissed  at  siz  weeks'  notioe  by 
a  new  Incombent  if  sach  notice  be  given  within 
siz  months  of  theincambent'sadmission  to  the 
benefice.  In  all  otber  cases  the  incnmbent 
most  obtain  the  written  permission  of  the 
bishop,  and  may  then  give  the  oarate  six 
months'  notice  to  quit.  If  the  bishop  ref  ose 
consent,  the  incumbent  may  appeal  to  the 
archbishop,  whose  deoision  is  finaL  ▲  oarate 
wishing  to  leave  his  cnraoy  mast  give  three 
months'  notioe  to  the  incambent  and  bishop^ 
unless  with  the  bisnop's  written  consent. 


DAUjY  SEBVIOES.— A  service  is  proyided 
in  the  Prayer  Book  for  every  day,  bat  there 
is  no  rnbric  directing  it  to  be  ased  daily. 
If  there  were  no  such  provision,  there  woald 
be  no  legal  service  which  could  be  ased  daily 
if  it  were  needed.  The  foarteenth  Canon 
assomes  that  there  will  not  be  daily  service, 
for  it  directs  service  to  be  ased  on  Sandays 
and  Holy-days,  a  direction  which  would  be 
meaningless  if  service  were  ordered  to  be  held 
daily.  The  Statute  of  Uniformity,  13  &  14 
Ch.  II.  c.  4,  sec.  2,  contains  the  foUowing 
directions  as  to  the  ase  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
'*  All  and  singalar  ministers  in  any  cathedral, 
collegiate,  or  parish  charch  or  chapel,  or  other 
place  of  pablic  worship  within  this  realm  of 
England,  dominion  of  Wales  and  town  of  Ber- 
wick  apon  Tweed,  shall  be  bound  to  say  and  ase 
the  moming  prayer,  evening  prayer,  celebration 
and  administration  of  both  the  sacraments, 
and  all  other  the  pablic  and  common  prayer 
in  sach  order  and  form  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
Said  book  annezed  and  joined  to  this  present 
Act  .  .  .  and  that  the  moming  and  evening 
prayers  therein  contained  shall  apon  every 
Lord*8  Day,  and  apon  all  other  days  and 
occasions,  and  at  the  times  therein  appointed, 
be  openly  and  solemnly  read  by  all  and  every 
minister  or  carate  in  every  church,  chapel,  or 
other  place  of  pablic  worship  within  this  realm 
of  England  and  places  aforesaid." 

Here  also,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  reqaire  a 
daily  service,  it  woald  have  been  simpler  to  do  so 
directly,  than  only  order  one  on  the  Lord's  Day 
aind  the  other  days  appointed,  viz.  Holy-days. 


That  this  is  the  understood  rule  of  tha 
Oharch  of  England  was  strongly  feit  by  the 
Ritaal  Oommission ;  and  conseqoently  in  their 
foarth  report,  Aagrnst  1870,  they  proposed  to 
append  a  note  to  the  passage  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Prayer  Book,  which  Preface  appears  to 
make  daily  Services  compalsory,  as  foUows: 
' '  The  directions  conceming  the  daily  ase  of  the 
Charch  Services  are  retained,  not  as  a  oom- 
polsory  rale,  bat  as  a  witness  to  the  valae  pat  by 
the  Charch  on  daily  prayers  and  intercessions, 
and  on  the  daily  reading  of  the  Holy  scriptares." 
No  legal  proceedings  have  been  sacoessf  ally, 
or,  it  is  believed,  ever  institoted  to  enforce 
daily  Services.  In  re  Hartshill  Endowment 
(30  Bevan.  130),  the  Trastees  of  a  chcroh  [en- 
dowment fand  ref used  to  pay  the  incambent 
becaase  he  did  not  hold  daily  Services.  The 
deed  made  the  income  payable  to  the  in- 
cambent for  condacting  the  Services  in  the 
Said  charch  according  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies  cf  the  Charch  of  England  in  strict 
and  literal  accordance  with  the  order  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  so  long  and  daring 
sach  time  as  he  shoald  so  oondact  the  same. 
The  Trastees  argued  that  Services  on  Sandays 
and  Holy-days  only  was  not  a  compliance 
with  the  deed,  bat  Sir  John  Romillj,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  ordered  the  money  to  be 
paid  to  the  incambent.  [E.  B.  W.] 

DALMATIO,  THB.— A  loose  rohe  partly  opea 
at  the  sides,  worn  by  the  gospeller  at  Mas«. 
(See  plate.)  It  was  declared  illegal  in  the 
English  Charch  by  Jadgment  of  the  Dean  of 
Arches  in  Elphinstone  v.  Parchas,  and  the 
jadgment  was  affirmed  on  appeal.  (3  Äd.  and 
Eeel.  p.  67.)    See  Miller's  Ecd.  Law,  p.  50. 

DEACON.— The  Diaconate  is  usually  traced  back 
to  the  appointment  of  the  "Seven,"  recorded 
in  Acts  vi.  The  "Seven"  are,  however,  no- 
where  called  <*  deacons  "  (Acts  zzi.  8).  If  Acts 
vi.  gives  a  fall  accoant  of  the  institation  of  that 
Office,  the  daties  of  the  diaconate  were  confined 
to  administering  the  alms  of  the  Charch.  Bat 
thoagh  the  AposUes  laid  their  hands  on  the 
"  Seven,"  that  act  is  no  distinct  proof  of  *'  Ordi- 
nation." The"laying  on  of  hands"  was  em- 
ployed  in  cases  of  healing,  and  often  indicated 
mere  delegation,  or  the  transfer  of  authority  of 
any  kind.  The  Charch  at  Antioch  laid  hands 
on  Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  ziii.  2,  3),  which 
was,  however,  not  "Ordination"  (see  Gal.  i.  i). 
Moses  transmitted  his  secular  aathority  to 
Joshaa  by  laying  on  of  hands,  and  Jacob  laid 
his  hands  on  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  when  he 
blessed  the  lads.  The  Apostles  transferred  by 
the  solemn  laying  on  of  hands  the  business  of 
''serving  of  tables*'  to  the  "Seven,"  which 
basiness  had  been  forced  apon  the  Apostles 
for  a  time  when  the  believers  laid  down  their 
money  at  the  Apostles'  feet  (Acts  iv.  32).  Two, 
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if  not  more,  of  tbe  **  SaTen,"  no  donbt  became 
powerfnl  preachen — Stephen,  the  protomaitTT, 
and  Philip,  tbe  entngelist  (Acts  zzL  8).  Bat 
it  is  more  natural,  witb  Bisbop  Lightfoot,  to 
maintain  tbat  "the  work  of  teaching  maj  be 
traced  rather  to  the  capacitj  of  tbe  indiTidoal 
officer  than  to  tbe  direct  f anction  of  the  otBce  " 
(Phüippiani,  p.  190). 

Bishop  Lightfoot  maintains  tbat  tbe  ofBce 
created  according  to  Acts  tL  was  a  new 
institation,  and  "not  borrowed  from  the 
Levitical  order,  nor  from  the  synagoc^e." 
The  first  Statement  is  correot,  tbe  seoond  is 
donbtful.  Bishop  Lightfoot  maintained  cor- 
rectlj  that  the  Chassan  ({{11),  or  attendant 
in  tbe  sjnagogne,  whose  duties  were  oon- 
fined  to  the  care  of  the  bnilding,  and  tbe 
preparation  for  servlce,  bas  more  in  common 
with  the  modern  parish  derk  than  witb  the 
deacon  in  the  infant  Ohnrch  of  Christ.  Bnt 
the  Bishop  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  there 
were  other  officials  among  tbe  Jews,  namely, 
"the  Receivers  of  Alms"  (fl^iy  *^|l), 
of  which  two  or  three  were  appointed  to 
each  sjnagogne,  who  were  reqnired  to  be  men 
of  good  report  and  of  probity  and  wisdom 
(see  Schürer,  Oetch,  d€ißldi$ehen  FoUe«,  Part  II. 
§  27) — which  were  the  very  qaalities  insisted 
on  bj  the  Apostles  in  the  acconnt  of  Acts  ri 
If,  therefore,  Acts  yi.  records  the  Institution 
of  the  "diaconate,**  the  diaconate,  in  all  but 
name,  can  be  traced  to  the  synagog^e,  and 
was  an  office  tenable  by  an  honest  layman. 
Chrysostom,  in  the  foarth  Century,  distinctly 
asserted  that  tbe  offioe  of  Acts  Ti.  was  difFer- 
ent  from  the  ** diaconate"  ezisting  in  bis 
day ;  and  (Ecumenius,  Bishop  of  Tricca,  who 
lived  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  Century,  was 
equally  honest  on  that  point. 

The  "diaconate"  is  not  mentioned  among 
the  Church  Offices  nambered  up  by  St.  Paul  in 
1  Cor.  iii  6 ;  2  Cor.  Ui.  6,  vi  4  ;  Kpb.  iii.  5.  It 
is  not  allnded  to  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
though  alluded  to  in  Phil.  L  1,  and  specially 
mentioned  in  1  Tim.  iii.  The  '*  diaconate,"  what- 
cTer  were  its  beginnings,  bowerer,  soon  grew 
into  a  Church  ** order."  The  Church  of  the 
fonrth  or  fifth  centuries  first  began  to  dream 
of  those  Levitical  pretensions  set  forth  in 
the  apocryphal  Äpottolioal  CkmttUuiumt,  the 
treasnre-bouse  of  those  theories  of  "Divine 
right"  which  have  worked  such  damage  to 
the  Church  of  God.  (See  Hatch's  Bampton 
Lectures  on  The  Orga/niKUion  of  Üu  early 
ChrUiian  Ckumhee,)  [0.  H.  H.  W.] 

BEAOONE8SES.  —  See  preoeding  artide. 
Phoebe  is  mentioned  in  Rom.  xyL  1  as  a 
*'  deacon  "  (duCcoroi )  of  the  Church  at  Cenchrea. 
As  to  wbat  her  special  duties  were,  there  is  no 
Information.  The  word  dtawnui  {btaxin^tüva) 
is  post-Biblical.    Possibly  female  deacons  may 


be  aUnded  to  in  1  lim.  iiL  11,  atthoagh  it  is 
also  possible  that  the  wiTes  of  tlM  deaooos  re- 
ferredtointbepreTions  Yeraemay  be  tbarasig- 
nified.  Tbe  mascnline  word UUmm^  "deacon" 
was  certainly  employed  in  poefc-Bfblioal  times 
ofwomen.  Into  tbe  latw  histoiy  of  deaoonewei 
we  cannot  here  enter.  [C.  H.  H.  W.] 

BSAD,  OOmmCOBATIOV  OV  TSB.- 
In  tbe  Prayer  Book  there  ia  onlj  a  Teiy 
general  ref erenoe  to  tbis  subject.  It  oooars 
in  the  prayer  for  the  Church  militanti  aad  is 
expressed  in  tbe  words,  "We  also  Ueaa  Tby 
holy  name  for  all  Tby  senraata  departad  tbis 
lif e  in  Tby  faith  and  fear,  beseecbing  Thee 
to  giTO  US  grace  so  to  foUow  their  good  ex- 
ample  tbat  witb  them  we  may  be  partakers 
of  Tby  heavenly  kingdom."  Tbe  prayer  for  All 
Saints'  Day  is  also  of  the  same  soiiptiiral  obar- 
acter  as  tbat  for  the  Church  militant,  as  well  as 
those  appointed  for  the  Burlal  of  the  Dead. 

Tbe  mtualists,  howeyer,  baye  oertain  gestures 
and  silent  interpolations  at  tbis  and  a  snbse- 
quent  point  in  the  Communion  Service,  tbe 
*'  priest  disjoining  bis  hands"  at  tbe  worda,  *'de- 
parted  in  Tby  &ith  and  fear,"  and  being  ex- 
pected  to  paase  af  ter  these  words  in  order  to  call 
to  mind  various  saints,  vlrgins,  and  martyis. 
Tbe  most  unsatisfactory  reason  for  thia  silent 
prayer  is  said  to  be  tbat  "  it  gives  the  people 
an  opportunity  of  ofFering  tbe  Saorifice  for 
their  own  intentions."  Tbis  is  in  indirect  con- 
travention  of  the  Prayer  Book,  for  tbe  only 
Sacrifices  that  the  Church  of  England  in  her 
Communion  Offlee  refers  to  are  those  of 
prayer,  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  cur  alms 
and  oblations,  and  the  conseoration  of  cur- 
selves.  Tbe  XXXIst  Article,  too,  condemns 
the  Sacrifice  of  Masses  as  "Uasphemous  fables 
and  dangerous  deceits."  [10.]  See  Mass; 
Pratbbs  for  thb  Dbad,  kc 

DXAD  LANaUAaE,  BIVINB  SBRVIOE 
IN  A. — The  Roman  Canon  law  forbids  the 
translation  of  the  Mass  from  Latin  into  any 
other  language.  A  bell  is  rung  at  oertain  parts 
of  the  Service,  that  the  congregation  may  know 
when  the  priest  isperforming  the  most  important 
part  of  the  service.  The  praotioe  of  conducting 
Divine  Service  in  a  dead  language  is  open  to 
g^ve  objection.  Bven  in  the  oase  of  well- 
instructed  persons  it  leads  to  the  employment 
of  private  books  of  devotion  instead  of  follow- 
ing  intelligently  the  public  Services.  Dr.  Di 
Bruno,  bowever,  in  CnihoLic  Bdief  (p.  83  and 
pp.  212  fP.),  attempts  to  defend  the  practice. 
By  the  use  of  an  unknown  tong^e  the  con- 
gregation is  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the 
mercy  of  the  celebrant,  wbile  its  use  is  contrary 
to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Tbe  Kyrie  iSZeitoii,  and  other  Greek  words  re- 
maining  in  the  Missal,  show  tbat  the  Mass, 
even  in  the  Roman  Church,  was  once  said  in 
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Greek.  The  Latin  tranilation  of  the  Serrice 
mnst  have  been  made  when  Qreek  began  to 
fall  into  diause  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
Latin  was  more  or  leas  generallj  nndentood. 
The  praotice  ia  opposed  both  to  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  H0I7  Scriptnre.  St.  Fftnl,  speaklng 
of  piaying  or  praising  in  an  unknown  tongne, 
aaks  (1  Cor.  ziv.  16):  "When  thon  shalt  blesa 
witb  the  spirit,  how  shall  he  that  oconpieth 
the  room  of  the  nnleamed  saj  Amen  at  thy 
giving  of  thanksy  seeing  he  nnderstandeth  not 
what  thon  sayest  f "  Some  oommentatom 
maintain  also  that  the  references  to  the 
giring  of  thanks  (ei^apcffTia)  and  the  response 
''Amen,"  show  that  the  Apostle  (in  1  Cor.) 
was  speoiallj  referring  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Sapper.  Cardinal  Bona,  following 
Aqninas,  affirms  that  point  as  a  fact  {Ret 
LUurg.  W,  4).  The  point  is  one  whioh  cannot 
be  proTed,  bnt  if  correct,  Rome's  practioe  of 
celebrating  "the  Mass"  in  a  dead  langnage 
to-day  becomes  still  more  diffionlt  to  jastify. 
Article  XXIV.  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  on 
the  other  band,  deolares  that  "It  is  a  thing 
plainly  repngnant  to  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  CQStom  of  the  Primitive  Chnrch,  to  have 
pnbllck  Prajer  in  the  Chnrch,  or  to  minister 
the  Sacraments  in  a  tongne  not  nnderstanded 
of  the  people."  [M.  E.  W.  J.] 

DiEAJD,  1CAS8  FOB  THE.— See  ander  MAfi& 
DSAD,  FBAYEBS  FOB  THE.— There  are 
manj  exhortations  in  the  New  Testament  to 
offer  ap  prajer  for  living  saints  and  for  other 
men.  Cur  Lord  exhorts  as  to  pray  that  God's 
"  kingdom  may  come,  and  His  will  be  done  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Bat  there  is  no 
passage  in  the  Cid  or  New  Testaments  which 
enjoins  or  recommends  prayer  for  the  dead. 

The  sonls  of  the  righteoas  at  death  enter 
**Paradi8e,"  where  they  "are  in  joy  and 
fclicity,''  as  the  Chnrch  of  England  affirms  in 
her  Bnrial  Serrioe.  Into  that  place  the  Lord 
Jesns  promised  to  bring  the  penitent  thief 
(Lake  zziii.  43).  The  Jews  gave  the  name  of 
Paradise  to  the  place  of  the  blessed  dead, 
which  was  also  termed  *'  the  Garden  of  Eden.*' 
See  Pabadisb.  The  righteoas  will  not  indeed 
"inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them" 
natu  the  Besarrection-day  (Matt.  zxr.  84  ;  1 
Thess.  iv.  16).  They  are  "waiting  for  the 
adoption  (to  wit),  the  redemption  of  oar 
body  "  (Rom.  viii.  23) ;  bat  they  are  in  a  place 
of  Joy  "with  Christ,  which  is  far  better" 
(Phil.  i.  21-23)  than  to  be  on  earth,  and  are  in 
no  want  of  oar  prayers  or  intercessions. 

How  the  «dnts  may  be  employed  in 
"Paradise,"  Scriptare  does  not  inform  11:$. 
They  may  pray  for  ns,  bat  we  cannot  teil.  We 
have  no  Warrant  to  pray  to  them,  or ybr  them. 
God  has  drawn  a  yeil  between  this  world  and 
the  Unseen  (Hades),  which  men  are  not  per- 


mitted  to  lif t  (see  Hadbb).  We  onght  not  to 
intrnde  "  into  those  things  which  are  not  aeen, 
vainly  poffed  ap  by  oar  fleshly  mind  "  (CoL  iL 
18,  A.y.).  Rev.  vi.-  9-11  does  not  draw  aside 
that  veil,  for  it  presents  only  a  symbolic 
picture.  The  "soal"  in  Cid  Testament  Scrip- 
tares is  often  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
the  "blood,"  and  the  pictare  drawn  in  the 
Revelation  describes  sonls  **  slain  for  the  word 
of  God"  as  saorifices  lying  "ander  the  altar," 
where  in  Jewish  times  the  blood  of  the  victim 
was  always  poored  oat.  The  blood  of  the 
saints  cries  oat,  like  that  of  Abel,  for  ven- 
geanoe.  Bat  the  martyred  saints  are  not 
occnpied  in  praylng  for  that  vengeance. 
Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  prayed  for  his 
marderers  (Acts  yii.  60). 

There  are  some  glimpses  given  into  the  State 
after  death  eyen  in  the  Cid  Testament ;  Job  xix. 
23-26  is  one  of  these.  So  is  Psalm  zri  with 
Psalm  xrii.  15,  "I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I 
awake,  with  thy  likeness."  Eren  Eccies.  xii. 
14,  speaks  of  a  day  when  "Gk)d  shall  bring 
every  work  into  jndgment." 

It  is  an  error  to  afllrm  that  after  the 
Captiyity  prayers  for  the  dead  were  pablicly 
offered  ap  by  the  Jews.  The  only  passage 
cited  in  fayonr  of  sach  a  practice  is  in  2  Maoc. 
zii.  Bat  there  are,  howeyer,  still  eztant  a 
large  namber  of  Jewish  works  written  between 
B.o.  160  and  A.D.  200.  Not  one  of  those  works 
(some  twenty-fiye  in  namber)  ezcept  2  Macc, 
alludes  to  prayers  for  the  dead.  Some  of  them, 
like  Tobit,  speak  of  hutying  the  dead  as  a  re- 
lig^oas  daty  which  oaght  to  be  performed  eyen 
at  the  risk  of  imminent  danger.  The  Jewish 
writings  referred  to  (see  the  extracts  giyen  in 
Wright's  lutennediaU  State  and  Prayert  for  the 
Dead,  London,  Nisbet,  1900)  set  forth  the 
teaching  that  death  U  the  end  of  man*s  pro- 
bation,  and  that  after  death,  eyen  prior  to 
the  resnrrection,  men  are  fixed  in  a  permanent 
State,  either  of  bliss  or  of  mlsery.  Sach  a 
dogma  necessarily  exolndes  the  notion  of 
praying  for  the  dead  as  popnlarly  aaderstood. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  oar  Lord  mast  have 
prayed  for  the  dead  when  He  attended  the 
synagogaes  of  Palestine.  This  assertion  is 
foonded  solely  on  2  Macc.  xii.  No  allasion, 
howeyer,  is  there  made  to  Synagogae  asages. 
Prayers  for  the  dead  haye,  no  doabt,  been  in 
nse  among  the  Jews  for  many  centnries.  That 
practice  cannot  be  proved  to  haye  been  in  ase 
as  early  as  that  among  Christians,  among 
whom  it  commenced  at  the  end  of  the  second 
centary,  and  steadily  grew.  The  ancient  Jew- 
ish prayer  known  as  the  Kaddish,  now  ased 
by  modern  Jews  as  a  prajer  for  the  dead, 
contains  no  mention  whateyer  of  the  dead, 
which  were  in  later  times  snpposed  to  be  in- 
clnded  ander  the  term  "  all  Israel." 
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Dean  Lnckock,  in  ten  editions  of  his  work 
After  Deaih  (first  pablished  in  1879),  has  ad- 
dnced  Jewish  inscriptions  to  prove  that  prayen 
for  the  dead  wera  nsed  naarly  three  centnriea 
before  Christ.  The  inscription,  however, 
which  the  Dean  assigned  to  b.c.  282  is  nn- 
qnestionably  one  of  the  year  A.D.  718,  while 
the  dates  of  tbe  other  inacriptions  hare  been 
proved  to  be  falsifications ;  and  Dr.  Luckock 
ha«  at  last,  thoagh  tardily,  withdxawn  all  re- 
ferences  to  those  inscriptiona. 

In  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  it  is 
Said  "  it  was  a  holy  and  wholesome  thoaght  to 
pray  for  the  dead "  (2  Macc.  ziL  46,  Douay 
Vertion),  That  passage  cannot,  however,  be 
relied  on.  There  is  considerable  variety  both 
as  to  its  reading  and  translation.  Whatever 
the  opinion  of  the  Compiler  of  that  book  inay 
have  been,  it  is  almost  certain  that  Judas 
Maccabens  did  not,  on  the  occasion  mentioned, 
pray  for  the  dead.  He  sent  to  Jerusalem  to 
off  er  "  a  sin-offering  "  for  his  army.  Some  of 
bis  soldiers  had  fallen  on  the  battle-field 
because  gnilty  of  idolatroos  practices.  Hence 
Judas  Maccabens  made  eyery  one  of  his  sur- 
▼iving  soldiers  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the 
sin-offering.  For  Judas  feared  lest  his  army 
might  suffer  a  re^erse  Uke  that  recorded  in 
Joshua  vii.  The  epitomist  of  2  Macc.  (for  the 
editor  of  2  Macc,  as  we  have  it,  is  merely  an 
epitomist,  see  2  Macc.  ii.  23)  believed  no  doubt 
in  prayers  for  the  dead.  That  epitomiser  was 
an  Egyptian  Jew,  who  lived  some  time  be- 
tween  B.O.  140  and  B.c.  50,  when  the  Jews 
in  Egypt  wcre  schismatics,  having  a  priest- 
hood  and  templc  of  their  own,  a  rival  to  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  sacrifices  were 
offered  in  distinct  violation  of  the  Law  of 
Moäes.  Hence  the  opinioni  of  Egyptian  Jews 
are  of  no  weight  in  anv  questions  of  rellgions 
pr<ictiee.  Positive  proofs  that  the  Jews  in 
early  Christian  times  did  not  believe  in  prayers 
for  the  dead  are  given  in  that  section  of  Dr. 
Wright's  work  which  speaks  of  "  the  Testimony 
of  the  Talmud."  See  IntermediaU  SUUe,  p. 
182,  ff. 

The  New  Testament  passages  supposed  by 
some  to  justify  such  prayers,  have  no  real 
bearing  on  the  subject.  The  ''world  to 
come "  spoken  of  in  Matt.  xii.  32,  means,  ac- 
cording  to  Jewish  phraseology,  *<  the  Messianic 
Disi'en8ation,"and  the  phrase  iseven  used  in  the 
New  Testament  in  that  sense':  see  Heb.  ii.  6, 
and  vL  5.  The  passage  in  1  Cor.  iii.  12-15,  speaks 
of  the  **  Are  "  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  which  will 
tcst  the  reality  of  work  done  by  the  labourers 
in  Christ's  vineyard.  In  2  Tim.  i.  18,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  prove  that  Onesiphorus  was  dead 
when  St.  Paul  wrote.  St.  Chrysostom  be- 
lieved that  he  was  alive;  and  ''tradition*' 
States  that  he  was  afterwards  a  bishop.    Other 


passages  need  not  be  discnssed  here.  Tbey 
are  all  doly  noted  in  Dr.  Wright's  book. 
The  so-called  **  Primitive  latnrgies  "  did  cot 
come  into  ezistenoe  until  centuries  after  Christ 
(See  iJTUBOixs),  while  "  the  myatery  of  ini- 
qnity"  was  working  eTen  in  the  Church  of 
Apostolic  times  (2  Theaa.  ii  7.)  K  ;t  one, 
however,  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  allndea  to 
prayers  for  the  dead,  whether  Clement,  or 
Ignatins,  or  Polycarp.  No,  nor  yet  Hermas, 
thongh  he  actually  speaks  of  persona  being 
baptiied  after  death,  in  another  world.  Justin 
Martyr  never  refers  to  the  subject. 

Prayers  for  the  dead  do  not,  however, 
necessarily  involve  acy  belief  in  a  Purgatory 
after  death.  The  Greek  and  Oriental  Churches 
pray  for  the  dead  and  yet  rejeet  the  notion 
of  a  place  of  purgative  pnnisbment.  These 
Churches  offer  up  prayers  for  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  Apostlefi,and  the  great  martyrs  of  antiqoity, 
although  they  believe  that  they  are  in  assured 
rest  and  blessedness.  Even  in  the  Roman 
Missal  (in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass)  there  is  a 
« Commemoration  for  the  Dead  "  which  runs 
thus :  "  Remember,  O  Lord,  Thy  servants, 
male  and  female,  N.  and  M.,  who  haye  gone 
before  us  with  the  sign  of  faith,  and  sleep  in 
the  sleep  of  peace.  To  tuem,*  O  Lord,  and  to 
all  who  rtU  in  Christ,  we  pray  that  Thou 
wouldest  grant  a  place  of  refreshment,  of 
light  and  peace.  Through  the  same  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen." 

Prayers  for  the  dead  are  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Church  of  England.  The  prayer  <*for 
the  whole  State  of  Christ's  Church,"  whicli 
induded  such  a  petition  (in  the  First  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI.),  was  revised  in  1552,  and 
the  Petition  Struck  out,  and  the  words  "  mili- 
tant here  on  earth"  added  to  exdude  the 
idea.  In  the  **Form  of  Intercession  with 
Almighty  God  on  bebalf  of  her  Majesty^s 
Naval  and  Military  Forces  now  in  South 
Africa'*  (1900),  there  was,  indeed,  introduced 
(unlawfally  and  surreptitiously  in  No.  V. 
form)  a  prayer  <*For  all  those  who  have 
fallen  in  the  true  faith  of  Thy  Holy  Name— 
that  they  may  enter  into  the  rest  which  Thou 
hast  prepared  for  them  that  believe  In  Thee ; 
Hear  us,  good  Lord."  In  the  Special  "Form 
of  Service  in  commemoration  of  her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  of  blessed  and  gloii- 
ous  memory"  (1902),  a  petition  was  inserted  : 
*'May  the  Lord  of  His  mercy  grant  to  us, 
with  all  the  faithful  departed,  rest  and  peace.'* 
But  no  Archbishop,  Bishop,  or  Privy  Council 
has  any  right  to  add  to,  or  take  away  from, 
any  doctrine  taught  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  without  the  consent  of  the  nation  in 
Parliament  assembied,  and  hence  all  such 
prayers  must  be  regarded  as  unlawful. 

In  the  oase  known  as  Breeks  v.  Woolfrey, 
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in  IBSS,  in  which  the  Vioar  ot  Carftbrolie 
objected  to  »  tombatone  erected  bj  >  RomBU 
CathoUc  t>dj  over  ber  huBbnnd'a  gmve  witli 
Ihe  woidi  "  Praj  for  Iho  sonl  of  J.  Woolfrej," 
anci  witb  tbe  tezt  2  Macc.  zii.  46,  tbe  then 
Denoof  Archen  Sir  U.JeQDei  Fast,  mainlaliiail 
that  althougb  tbe  Cburch  of  England  "dis- 
cour&ged  pmjera  for  th«  dead  "  jet  tbe  action 
of  tbe  defeadant  noold  not  Bubjeot  tbe  pait;f 
to  ecclesiaatical  ceoiure. 

Tbe  BeformetB  in  their  earlier  dav»  approved 
ot  Bncb  prnjars.  bat  tbey  rejected  (bat  practice 
in  tbeir  iater  wiitinga.  iL  ia  unfair  to  quote 
tbe  early  writiogs  ot  sucb  raen  in  favoar  of 
tbat  practioe,  when  thoss  «ritiogi  bave  bMD 
cortected  in  Utec  worlci.  Tbe  Oburcb  of 
Engiand  apeaks  against  the  practica  in  the 
iteniis  tm  Praytr,  Third  Part ;  and  the  Homi- 
liel  are  endoraed  as  antboiiasd  expOBltions  of 
herdoctrlneain  ArtIcleXXXT.  PiajEii  Corlbe 
(lead  were  contained  in  tbe  ITiiBt  Prajer  Book 
ot  Ednrard  Tl.,  but  neie  omitted  in  all  *ab- 
■eqaeot  revislona  of  tbe  Book  ot  ComoiDii 
Frajar.  Tbl»  ia  s  füct  whiub  du  aopbisliy 
cac  get  over.  Ritualisti  hate  been  forced  to 
deplore  It,  See  Rct.  B.  W.  Sergennfa  Esibt 
OD  "CaihoUc  Worship  and  the  Book  ot 
ComiDOO  Prajer"  iu  the  work  entitied  Tht 
Lordt  Day  and  the  Holy  Eudiarul.  p.  126.  See 
DE8CBHT  INTO  H*LI,  [O.  H.  H.  W.] 

DSADLY,  OB  MOBIAL  SIN.— lo  one  »enae 
all  lin  li  deadlf.  because  it  is  a  traogreBsion 
of  Ood'a  law,  and  all  transgrossioD  works  and 
deierresdeatfa.  Someitns,  howefor.are  cleailj 
of  a  grarer  cbaracter  tban  otbera,  and  it  tbeu 
grarer  slos  are  calied  deadlj  or  mortal,  while 
the  utljers  are  designated  venia],  it  ia  not 
wortb  disputlng  uboot  Iba  teriEB.  Neverthe- 
lesH.  tbe  diTtaion  into  mortal  and  reoial  sina, 
ai  made  b;  the  casoists,  has,  it  haa  Leen  tnil.y 
aaid,  "tODlljcorrupted  tbe  mags  of  ibeir  moral 
tbeologj."    See  Ud&al  TH&OLOäY. 

BecBoee  there  is  a  difTereiice  in  beinauaneu 
between   üna  and  sins,   the  Roman   Casiii- 
imdertuke  to  divido  all  Bios,  according  to  tbt 
eiternal  characteristics,  iato  two  heap».     ( 
IhoBe  in  one  heap  tbey  iiupose  Che  came 
deadly  or  mortal  ainii.     On  tboae  in  tbe  other 
benp  the  naiae  of   venial   eins.      Then   they 
explaiu  that  tha  morlat  sins  cause  the  deatb 
of  tbe  aoal,  and  that  tlie  lenial  sina  do  n 
even  lessen  God'a  love  towards  the  gitiner.  b 
onlj  dnil  hia  affection  towarda  God,  aad  tbi 
ga  on  to  Btrengthen  tbe  sioner  in  wickedne 
bj  a.iBaring  bim  that  ii  ba  commltted  ererj 
pOBBible  venl:il  sin — Da;,   it   be    deliberatel; 
resolved  to  commil  every  poasibla  »enial  ain— 
be  yet  woold  aCill  be  sinniiig  venially,  would 
DOt  bave  to  confCBi  it  aa  a  fault,  and  wonld  be 
aa  mach  Ibe  object  of  Ood'a  loTe  ai  it  he  bad 
lO  ain  at  all. 


Tiiia  theory  of  morala  is  intcllectiutlly  ludi- 
crous  and  morallj  unprinciplcd.  Let  it  be  true 
that  one  sin  differs  trom  another  in  its  bein- 
oasnesa,  bat  what  ia  it  that  makes  that  dlf- 
ferencsT  It  ia  tbe  State  ot  the  sonl  ot  the 
man  who  commits  the  lin.  Tbe  aame  material 
aot  may  be  a  most  grare  or  a  llght  sin,  accoril- 
ing  to  tbe  tnune  of  mind  in  «hieb  it  ia  per- 
tormed.  And  to  divido  Bins  into  gioupi,  and 
to  toaoh  that  he  who  commits  a  sin  claaaed 
io  one  group  ia  mortally  sinning,  and  ho  wbo 
coGimltB  a  Bin  belonging  to  another  gcoap  is 
venially  ainniag,  Ib  bb  altogetber  Dn.'piritaal 
way  ot  deaJing  witb  the  adence  ot  morais. 

We  will  exempUty  in  the  case  of  theft.  For 
an  act  to  be  sinfui,  a  man  muat  porfonn  it 
with  a  consciousnats  ot  what  he  is  aboat,  and 
cotisenting  to  it  in  Bplte  of  ita  being  wrong. 
Let  him,  then,  ateal  with  the  fall  oonaeioutneM 
that  stealing  !■  wrong,  and  tbat  he  is  stealing, 
and  with  a  pertect  leBolve  that  he  will  ateal. 
That  is  not  all  acoording  to  Roman  Tbeolog?. 
It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  he  is  committiog 
a  mortal  or  a  venia)  act  ot  tbefL  Tbat  de- 
peuds  opon  the  amoant  atoleo.  It  tbe  amoant 
is  ■'  notable,"  the  act  betongs  to  the  flrat  groop, 
and  ia  a  oiortal  ain  ;  if  not,  it  belongs  to  the 
second  groop,  and  is  venlal.  Wliat  then  ia 
a  "notable"  amoutitl  8ome  said  2J<1..  soma 
Said  £2,  10s.,  the  majority  fiied  it  at 
lOd.  Aa  long  as  this  tariS  lasted,  tbe  tbeft 
of  lOd.  wa«  mortal,  and  cauaed  spiritua]  deatb, 
bat  tho  thett  of  3d.  wa»  venial,  and  did  not 
diminish  Qod's  love  to  tbe  agent.  After  a 
time  tbe  tariff  was  cbanged.  Uen  were 
divided  into  dlfferent  olaases,  and  a  saai  vai 
fixed  for  each  ctass.  Above  tbnt  amoum, 
mortal  sin  tollowed  bj  cternal  deatb;  belovr 
it,  venia!  xin  eaaily  atoned  for  in  this  wortd  or 
in  purgatory.  The  aums  fixed  bj  the  present 
taria  of  the  Eoroan  Church,  as  laid  down  by 
LigDOri,  Theologia  MoralU,  iv.  528,  are  at 
follows  :-  - 

f.    rf. 
Wilh  rospectto  menilicanls    ..,.05 

Witb  reapect  to  labourerB 0  10 

With  respect  to  artisans 1     Ol 

Witb  reapeci  to  nioderatelj  rieh  nien  .  I  M 
Witb  respect  to  abaulnlely  rieh  men  .  2  6 
With  reapect  to  vory  rieh  noblemen  5    0 

With  tespoct  to  a  very  rieh  oommonity     7     G 

Witb  rc'peot  to  kinga 10    0 

Mark  the  oonaequence  lesulting  ftom  scalea 
of  tbia  natare.  Lft  there  be  2s.  6d.  on  tbe 
table.  Let  B  man  witb  füll  knowledga  that 
God's  law  forbids  bim  to  appropriate  it,  yet 
wlltnlly  and  dellberately  ateal  it  for  preaent 
gratilicBtion.  Nay,  let  there  be  addüd  in  hia 
mind  a  malicioas  feeling  of  hatred  agafnst  the 
owner.     Is  It  not  clear  Ibst  he  bai  been  gniltf 
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of  a  perfect  act  of  theft,  and  must  bear  bis 
bürden  accordingly?  Dittinguendum,  says 
Korne.  We  must  first  ask  to  whom  that  28.  6d. 
beloDged.  If  it  belonged  to  a  mendioant,  a 
laboorer,  an  artifian,  a  moderately  rieb  man,  or 
an  absolutely  rieb  man,  tben  tbe  sin  of  tbeft 
was  mortal.  Bnt  in  case  it  belonged  to  a  very 
rieb  nobleman,  a  yery  rieb  Community,  or  to 
a  king,  tbe  ebaraeter  of  tbe  aet  is  ebanged. 
Two  eonditions  of  a  mortal  aet  of  tbeft  arc 
present,  but  tbe  tbird  is  wanting.  Tme,  tbe 
man's  mind  and  spirit  remain  in  ezactly  tbe 
same  disposition,  bnt  be  bas  not  stolen  enougb. 
He  is  ezcnsed  from  mortal  sin ;  be  bas  com- 
mitted  only  a  venial  aet  of  tbeft,  and  for  tbis 
God's  love  is  not  diminisbed  towards  bim. 
Hc  need  not  eonfess  wbat  he  bas  done. 

Again,  snppose  a  man  standing  between  a 
eountry  sqnire  and  a  rieb  peer.  Let  bim  be 
affected  in  exactly  tbe  same  manner  and  de- 
gree  towards  eacb.  Let  bim  know  and  bear 
in  mind  tbat  Qod  bas  forbidden  bim  to  take 
wbat  doei  not  belong  to  bim,  but  let  bim 
wilfuUj  determine  to  do  so.  He  puts  out 
bis  rigbt  band  and  steals  38.  from  tbe 
peer.  Gk>d*8  love  is  not  tbereby  diminisbed 
towards  bim.  It  is  a  venial  aet  of  tbeft.  He 
puts  out  bis  left  band  and  steals  tbe  same 
sum  of  3s.  from  tbe  squire.  He  bas  eamed 
to  bimself  etemal  bell  fire,  and  bis  soul  is 
dead.    It  is  a  mortal  aet  of  tbeft. 

Onee  more.  A  man  is  sitting  in  a  railway 
carriage.  Tbe  temptation  comes  upon  bim, 
and  altbougb  be  is  aware  of  tbe  wicked- 
ness  of  tbe  aet,  be  steals  2s.  from  bis 
neigbbonr's  poeket.  Has  be  sinned  mortally 
or  yenially?  He  does  not  know.  If  bis 
neigbbour  was  an  absolutely  rieh  man,  be 
sinned  venially  ;  if  a  moderately  rieb  man,  he 
sinned  mortally.  Purgatory  and  eyerlasting 
deatb  are  in  tbe  balance. 

Is  it  not  piain  tbat  tbe  greater  or  less  sin- 
fulness  of  a  tbeft  depends  upon  tbe  dis- 
position  of  mind  in  whieb  it  is  committed  ?  If 
a  man  eommits  a  tbeft  with  füll  advertence  of 
tbe  intelleet  and  consent  of  tbe  will,  be  bas 
committed  a  perfect  act  of  tbeft  wbetber  tbe 
sum  stolen  be  gpreat  or  be  little.  If  by  steal- 
ing  mucb  he  bas  brought  ruin  on  a  neigbbour, 
be  has  committed  another  hin,  against  ebarity; 
but  tbe  sin  of  tbeft,  being  tbe  trangression  of 
tbe  law  of  justice,  was  perfect  witbout  the 
additional  crime  against  tbe  law  of  cbaiity. 
The  same  principle  applies  in  all  classes  of 
sin. 

We  conelude  tbat  acts  cannot  be  distln- 
gui^hed  beforehand  into  acts  of  deadly  or 
of  yenial  sin,  but  tbat  it  depends  upon  tbe 
disposition  of  tbe  agent  in  eacb  case  wbetber 
tbe  sin  be  gnye  or  light,  wbile  the  sligbtest 
sini  are  in  their  nature  deadly  unless  forgiven 


for  the  infinite  merits  of  an  aU-sofficient 
Saviour,  whieb  forg^veness  we  are  aasored  is 
granted  to  all  the  tme  cbildren  of  God. 

[F.M.] 
DEAN. — Latin  D^oontcs,  was  originally  an 
oificer  set  over  ten,  e.y.,  oyer  ten  soldiers  ot 
oyer  ten  monks  in  a  monastery.  Tbe  deeanu* 
epUcopi  originally  presided  oyer  a  tentb  pari 
of  a  diocese  or  oyer  ten  parishes.  As  a 
cathedral  officer  tbe  deeanui  dates  from  tbe 
eigbtb  Century,  wben,  after  tbe  monastic 
pattem,  be  was  snbordinate  to  tbe  prapatUuM 
or  proyost,  wbo  was  the  bisbop's  yicegerent» 
as  bead  of  tbe  chapter.  Tbe  office  in  its  füll 
deyelopment  dates  only  from  tbe  tenth  or 
elayentb  Century,  and  the  first  Bnglish  dean 
was  tbe  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  A.D.  1086.  (Smitb. 
Diet,  of  Chr.  ÄtU. ).  In  tbe  Ohnrch  of  Bngland 
at  present  tbere  are  four  sorts  of  deans  :^1) 
tbe  dean  of  a  chapter;  (2)  tbe  dean  of  a 
peculiar,  wbo  in  some  cases  bas  a  chapter,  but 
is  not  sttbjeet  to  the  bisbop's  yisitation,  e.^.« 
the  Dean  of  Westminster ;  (3)  a  dean  wbo  has 
no  eure  of  souls,  but  holds  an  ecdesiastical 
court,  e.y.,  tbe  Dean  of  Arcbes;  (4)  a  rnral 
dean. 

The  Dean  of  a  chapter  or  cathedral  is  the 
arch-presbyter  of  tbe  diocese,  and  is  inferior 
in  dignity  to  tbe  bishop  only.  He  is  styled 
**  Veiy  Reyerend,"  and  bas  a  seat  in  tbe  Lower 
House  of  Conyocation.  He  must  reslde  at 
least  eight  months  in  tbe  year.  His  dnty  is 
to  preach  tbe  Word  of  God  and  keep  good 
bospitality.  (Canon  42).  Most  dioceses  in 
the  Chureb  of  Bngland  baye  a  dean,  wbose  in- 
come  yaries  from  £3000  a  year  at  Durham, 
downwards. 

The  Dean  ofArcha, — An  officer  wbo  andently 
liad  Jurisdiction  oyer  thirteen  peculiars  (now 
abolisbed)  of  tbe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  City  of  London.  The  office  is  now  ob- 
solete, but  tbe  name  is  g^yen  to  the  official 
Principal  or  Judge  of  the  Proyineial  Court  of 
Canterbury,  wbo  is  now  appointed  under  Aet 
of  Parliament.    (See  Abchbs). 

The  Rund  Dean  was  a  yery  ancient  and 
formerly  important  Chureb  officer,  but  eyen 
in  Blaekstone's  time  "almost  grown  out  of 
use"  in  the  Chureb  of  England.  The  office 
has  been  reyiyed  in  modern  times,  but  Rural 
Deans  are  now  mere  deputies  of  tbe  areh- 
deacon  or  bishop,  ezcept  in  cases  wbere  they 
are  by  Statute  appointed  to  aet  as  com- 
missioners,  as  in  tbe  case  of  resignations  and 
dilapidations.  (See  Whitebead,  Church 
Law.) 

In  tbe  Protestant  Bpiscopal  Chureb  of 
America  tbe  president  of  a  conyocation  is 
styled  dean,  and  tbere  are  deans  of  tbe 
Cbapels  Royal  in  tbe  Bstablisbed  Church  of 
Scotland.    The  term  is  also  employed  in  the 
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UniferritiM  and  Medical  Schools,  and  often 
denotes  the  Mnior  member  of  a  corporat« 
hodj.    (Fr.  iloym.)  [B.  W.] 

^^SOAIiOOUB.— See  Com makdm rnts. 

^^SO&BTAIA  —  Deoretal  epiitles,  epistlee 
wherein  tbe  Popes,  when  appealed  to,  de- 
clared  their  decisioni.  A  synodioal  letter  of 
SiricioB  in  885,  the  earliest  genuine  deoretal 
extant,!  is  addreesed  to  a  Spanish  bishop,  and 
deddee  for  the  oelibaoj  of  prieits.*  In  a 
Roman  Oooncil  ander  Gelasios  in  494  the 
deeretaUi  ipiiioUB  (an  expreision  then  first 
oecarring*)  of  previons  Popes  are  to  be  re- 
oeired  with  leverenoe.^  Snob  deoiiioni  of 
Pöpes,  at  firtt  in  their  sjnods,  afterwards  inde- 
pendently  of  them,  represented  essentially  their 
personal  mling  as  distinot  from  the  canons 
enaoted  in  and  by  connoilB,  which  made 
Chnroh  Law  or  Oanon  Law.  In  or  about  782, 
when  papal  pretensions  had  made  little,  if 
anj,  advanoe  sinoe  the  dajs  of  Gregory  the 
Great  (ob.  804),  Hadrian  L  called  hie  see  head 
of  the  whole  world  and  of  all  the  chnrohes  of 
God  ;'  and  if  Bome'i  yaunt  had  some  truth  in 
it,  Rome  being  the  only  Tisible  centre  of  re- 
ferenoe  for  a  wide-stretching  eccleeiaitical 
network  in  a  Tery  broken  oondition  of  the 
eeonlar  power,  the  tempting  moment  had  ap- 
parently  arrived  for  some  one  who  recognised 
the  splendid  opportunities  of  the  Roman  Posi- 
tion to  seek  for  a  seeming  good  by  nnwarrant- 
able  means.  So  there  was  f  abricated  a  series 
of  "deoretal  eplstles"  ronning  baok  to  A.D. 
93,*  inTentlng  an  historic  right,  from  eren  sub- 
apostoUo  times,  for  the  pontiffs  to  impose 
their  will  on  the  Obnroh.  Tbe  new  coUection, 
thought  to  have  originated  in  or  abont  A.D. 
800,  was  published  as  a  whole  between  829 
and  845'  in  Bastem  France,  tbe  fabrication 
being  probably  due  to  Antcar  or  Otgar,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Mainz  (826-847).*  The  forger 
assumed  the  name  of  Isidore  Mercator  (or 
Peccator),  evidently  wishing  bis  oompilation 
to  be  attribüted  to  the  noted  Isidore  bishop 
of  Serille  (ob.  636).     As  their  sparionsness 

>  Canon  J.  0.  Robertson,  Hxttory  ofihe  Chrittian 
Church,  i.  482,  ed.  1875;  Schaff,  Hittory  of  the 
(yhrittian  Church,  1869,  iL  292. 

'  Dionysias  Bzignns,  CoUeetio  Decretorum  Ponti- 
ficum  Romanorum  in  Pat  Lot,  Ixrii.  281  ;  Mansi 
iii.  655. 

*  Schaff,  ii.  292. 

«  Mansi,  vüi.  148  D. 

s  «Sedes  Apostolica  capnt  totins  mandi  et 
omnium  Dei  ecciesiaram,"  P<U,  Lot,,  xoTiii.  333  B ; 
Mansi,  zii.  807  A ;  Neander,  y.  155  n.  1  (Olark); 
Hardwick,  MiddU  Äge,  43  n.  10. 

•  Hardwick,  145,  n.  1. 
'  TM. 

«  Ibid. 
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has  been  demonstrated,  and  is  now  oniTerwlly 
admitted,  they  are  oalled  without  reserre 
<< falsa"  and  <'forged,"  and  their  author  is 
"Pseudo-Isidore."  Down  to  the  period  of 
this  great  impostore,  Choroh  Law  had  been 
foond  in  the  work  of  Dionysins  Bxignns,  the 
monk  at  Rome  in  the  sixth  centory,  who,  to 
nearly  two  hnndred  canons  of  general  and 
proTinoial  Oooncils  in  Bast  and  West  (Greek 
canons  appearing  in  a  Latin  Torsion),  added 
the  pontifical  decretals  from  that  of  Siricias 
in  885,  which  were  tbas  placed  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  canons,  and  a  way  opened  for  their 
fatnre  ezaltation.  Bat  as  yet  Oharch  Law 
meant  Oanon  Law,  and  the  decretals,  with  all 
their  dangerous  elevation,  probably  in  practica 
occapied  a  lower  level.  In  the  new  compilation 
all  Üie  decretals  before  385,  and  they  were 
a  large  namber,  were  fabricated  mostly  by 
Pseado-Isidore ;  some  after  that  date,  aa  were 
some  canons.  Their  obTions  Intention  was  to 
ezaggerate  the  priTÜeged  standing  of  bishops 
and  clergy,  bat  aboTe  all  things  to  advance 
the  pontiff  to  a  pinnaole  nerer  before  reached. 
Beside  the  forged  decretals  mast  be  placed 
that  twin  f orgery  the  Donation  of  Gonstantine, 
both  which  together  made  the  medisoval 
Papacy  what  it  was,  the  one  on  its  spiritual 
side,  the  other  on  its  temporal  and  territoriaL 
The  disoredit  of  their  origin  rests  as  mach  on 
the  pontiffs  as  on  the  actoal  fabricators;  for 
an  impostore  that  was  so  completely  nnveiled 
in  Germany  in  the  sizteenth  centory,  was  fiir 
more  easUy  discoverable  amid  the  papal 
archives  of  the  ninth,  had  there  been  the  leasc 
honest  inclination  to  know  the  faots  at  Rome. 

In  857  the  decretals  were  cited  as  aothori- 
tative  at  the  Council  of  Qoieroy  by  the  French 
king  Charles  the  Bald.'  It  was  a  warm  debate, 
from  862  to  865..  between  Pope  Nicholas  I.  and 
Hincmar  Archbishop  of  Rbeims^®,  that  first 
brooght  the  qoestion  of  decretals  venut 
canons  into  historic  prominence.  Nicholas's 
letter  of  Janoary  865"  is  alaboored  argoment 
for  the  decretals  as  standing  on  a  par  with  the 
canons,  thoogh  as  docomenta  not  formally 
ranking  and  paged  "  with  them. 

In  871  Hincmar  had  a  similar  controversy  ^* 
with  the  nezt  Pope  Hadrian  II.,  to  whom  a 
yoonger  Hincmar,  Bishop  of  Laon,  the 
Archbishop's  nephew,  deposed  by  the  Synod 


*  Robertson,  iii.  319. 

10  Related  in  Robertoon,  iii.  389-396 ;  Neander, 
yi.  117-122. 

"  Äd  UnivertoM  Epiteopoi  Oaüia,  Mansi,  z?. 
695  D  ;  Hardwick,  147,  n.  11. 

IS  Compaginatse,  i.e.  conjonct»,  copulatae, 
in  unom  volomen  congestss,  Docange. 

»  Neander,  ri.  122-129.  Robertson,  iii.  402- 
406. 
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of  Donzi,  had  appealed,  in  cironmstances  only 
to  be  justified  bj  the  forged  decretals,  whioh 
aaierted  the  Pope*s  power  not  merely  to  rerise 
tbe  raÜDg  of  a  locml  Synod,  whioh  even  the 
canoDs  (in  particalar  the  Sardican  of  843  or  7) 
allowed,  but  to  override  its  juriadiotion 
altogether.i  The  Synod  of  Douii,  in  an  epistle 
to  Hadrian*  reqaesting  hia  oonfirmation  of 
their  sentenoe,  insisted  on  the  primary 
anthority  of  the  canons*  and  the  Sardican 
limit  to  appeals/  In  a  tract  of  fifty-fiye 
chapten  addressed  to  bis  nephew,*  the  Arch- 
bishop  speaks  bis  mind  on  the  inferiority  of 
deoretalsto  canons,  asaertingthattbeformer  had 
no  application  to  the  present  oase,  bowever  they 
may  have  snited  particular  ciroumstanoes  in 
past  times.*  He  also  uses  ezpressions  hardly 
consistent  with  a  belief  in  their  genaineness, 
as  "compiled  fiotions,"'  "a  deleterions  cup 
besmeared  with  boney."'  He  says  tbe  king 
will  abide  by  the  known  mies  of  Soripture, 
tradition,  and  the  canons,  but  reject  anything 
wbich  may  have  been  forged  or  compiled  to 
the  contrary.*  Hadrian's  snccessor  John 
YIII.  (872-882)  had  tbe  opportanity  of  serving 
Charles  the  Bald  politically,  and  royal  support 
was  no  longer  continned  to  Hincmar's  cause. 
By  the  king's  allowanoe,  a  primate  over  the 
French  Church  with  enormons  spiritual  powers 
as  papal  vicar,^°a  **  Pseudo-Isidorian  primate," 
Oieseler  calls  bim,"  was  appointed  in  the 
person  of  Ansegis  Archbishop  of  Sens,  thongh 
Oieseler,  and  with  bim  Robertson,^  does  not 

1  Neander,  vi.  126 ;  Rob.,  iii.  401. 

'  Mansi,  xvi.  669. 

'  Mansi,  zti.  677  A.  *'  Secnndum  sacros  sanc- 
torum  concilioram  canones,  Spirita  Dei  oonditos 
et  totins  mundi  reverentift  oonsecratos." 

*  Mansi,  zri.  677  A.  Reqaesting  the  Papal 
oonfirmation,  the  Synod  begs  that  the  Privileges 
of  the  Oallican  Church  may  be  respected  (681  B), 
and  the  Sardican  limit  in  appeal  observed  (682  b). 

'  Opusetäum  Iv.  capitulorum,  P,  Z.,  czztI.  282. 

*  Opttae,,  cap.  xxv.  De  AuetaritcUe  et  Differentid 
Coneüiorum  et  Epittolarum  SedU  Äpoitolicee 
PorUißeum,  in  P,L.,  oxxvi.  385  D,  386  A  ;  Neander, 
vi  126,  127  n.  i ;  Hardwick,  148  n.  1. 

7  Figmenta  compilata,  Opute.,  cap.  xlvL  ;  P.L,, 
cxxvi.  460  D ;  Neander,  vi.  127. 

9  **  Poculum  quasi  ad  ora  melle  oblitum  et  in- 
discret^  commixtum,"  P.L,,  cxxvi.  461  A; 
Neander,  vi.  127. 

*  Hinemar  (in  nomine  Caroli)  to  Hadrian  II. 
in  P,L,t  cxxiv.  896  A,  <*a  quoquam  tuerit  con- 
fictum  "  ;  Rob.,  iii.  404. 

'*  In  Hincmar's  ÄnnaUt  ann.  876,  P,  Z.,  cxxv. 
1275 ;  Neander,  vi.  128 ;  Hardwick,  148  n.  2  ;  Rob., 
iii.  408. 

"  Gieseler,  ii.  127,  Eng. 

"  Rob..  iii.  411 


allow  that  Charles  had  aaj  intaniion  o^fe 
conoeding  "a  Paendo-Iaidoriaa  sobjeotioD"^ 
of  the  Frenoh  Church  to  the  Roman  aeo.  AlL^ 
that  Hinemar  coold  then  do  he  did,  appoaling^ 
to  the  bisbopt  of  Fhmee  to  nphold  the  rights 
of  their  metropolitans  against  tbeae  encroach- 
ments;"  drawingfromthemadeolarationthat 
they  wonld  never  saorifiee  those  righta  or  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  Frenoh  Obnrch  to  papal 
decretals.^*  The  stand  made  by  EUncmar  did 
not  avail  mach,  aa  there  was  no  seriona  effort  to 
test  the  genuineneas  of  the  g^eat  foigeiy,  while 
all  conspired  to  flatter  the  pontiib  in  the  moat 
exalted  terms  of  address.  So  papal  anthority 
in  France  continued  to  grow.^  It  waa  wben 
the  mastery  of  the  deoretals  over  the  ancient 
andcomparatively  genuine  canons  waa  Türtaally 
won  in  the  tenth  Century  that  the  olergy  sank 
into  tbe  gross  ignorance  related  by  Church 
historians,  and  the  Papacy  was  disgraoed  by 
infamies  unexampled  in  previons  daya.^*  It 
wasabsolute  in  the  eleventh,  wben  the  pontiflcal 
ideale  of  Hildebrand  (Gregory  YIL,  1073-1085) 
were  ripening  all  over  the  Continent,''  and 
monlding  our  own  ultramontane  Archbishop 
Anselm  (1093-1109). 

By  the  appearance,  in  or  about  1150,  of  the 
Italian  monk  Oratian's  Ikerehnn,  Chorch  Law 
received  an  altered  form,  being  no  longer 
expressed  in  a  series  of  oanons,  bat  as  a 
scientific  System  elaborated  from  both  canona 
and  deoretals,  arranged  by  snbjects,  with  divi- 
sions  and  subdivisions.  The  principles  of  the 
False  Decretals  ran  throngh  the  work,  '*  which 
thos  served  to  establish  those  principles  in. 
stead  of  the  older  canonioal  system.*'  '* 

Room  was  found  in  the  Deeretum  for  a  long 
qnotation  from  Oonstantine's  reputed  Edid  of 
l>oncUion.^*  This  important  and  bulky  work  ^ 
gave  birth  to  the  professional  stndy  of  Canon 
Law  at  the  universities,  leading  to  Canon  Law 
degrees,  for  the  venerable  title  of  **  Canon 
Law,"  nomocanon,  remained  for  what  was  qnite 

0 

"  Hinemar,  Bp.  xxx.,  Äd  £piaeopo$  de  jure 
Metropolüanorwn,  in  Pat,  LaL,  oxxvi.  189; 
Neander,  vi.  128. 

^*  Hincmar's  Annala^  ann.  876,  in  P,L.,  cxxv. 
1275  0  ;  Neander,  vi.  129. 

»  Hardwick,  148. 

w  Rob.,  iv.  1-2. 

"  Ibid.,  29^3. 

^>  Rob.,  V.  432.  Robertson  also  says  (iii.  326), 
"  Gratian  made  the  False  Decretals  the  founda- 
tion  of  bis  Decreium,^* 

»  Beginning  '*  Utile  judicavimus  '*  (in  the  Ediet, 
P.L.,  oxxx.  248  o;  in  the  Decretum,  Part  I.  dis- 
tinctio  96,  cap.  14,  P.Z.,  clxxxvü  460  C),  and 
g^ing  down  to  the  end. 

^  Oratian's  Decretum  occupies  all  toI.  clxxxvü. 
in  Migne*s  Patrologia  Latina, 
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trulj  "Decretal  Law."  Itwas  with  the 
^eereium  at  his  back  that  Becket  won  for  the 
«piritoal  power  ag^inst  Henry  II.  of  England ; 
and  it  was  in  1170  that  the  Isidorian  decretals 
TecelTed  their  first  serions  wonnd,  abont  the 
time  of  Becket*8  triumph,  throagh  the  impngn- 
ment  of  their  genuineness  bj  Petrus  Comestor, 
a  Professor  at  Paris ;  ^  but  they  were  still  in 
public  credit  as  embodied  in  the  Deoretum 
diiring  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  (1198- 
1216).  In  the  thirteenth  centnrj,  the  meridian 
periodof  the  Papaoy,  a  great  developmenttook 
place  in  the  decretal  braneh  of  the  Canon  Law 
(as  it  always  continued  to  be  oalled).  This 
was  mainly  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX. 
(1227-1241),  ander  whose  direction  a  Spanish 
Dominican,  Raymond  of  Pegnafort,  made  a 
copious  coUection  of  decretals  almost  equal 
in  bolk  to  the  Deoretum  itself,  to  which  work 
Gregory  ordered  it  to  be  annezed,  and  in  com- 
bination  with  it  to  be  stndied  in  the  schooU. 
By  this  time  the  Deeretum  had  disclosed  many 
imperfections  in  the  shape  of  obscnrities  and 
discrefMUicies,  and  the  new  decretals  werc 
largely  occnpied  in  elncidating,  harmonising, 
and  sapplemenüng  them.*  The  Oregorian 
decretals  were  digested  ander  similar  heads 
to  those  of  the  Deeretum,  and  were  arranged  in 
fiye  books.  A  second  coUection,  much  smaller, 
was  made  by  Boniface  VIII.  (1294-1303),  and 
being  added  to  the  pre^ioos  one,  was  named 
Liber  Sexttu  Decretalium,  A  third  coUection 
by  Clement  V.  (1306-1314)  was  entiUed 
CUwMntina.  Another,  chiefiy  by  John  XXII. 
or  XXIII.  (1410-1415),  being  miscellaneous, 
bore  the  name  of  Extrav<iganUg^^  in  the  etymo- 
logical  sense  of  that  word.  See  Canon  Law. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fif teenth  Century,  when 
the  decretal  system  was  about  complete,  and 
in  authority  practically  above  the  Deeretum 
(which  required  decretals  to  make  it  work), 
Churchmen  were  loudly  demanding  to  be 
mied  by  The  Cfkureh,  meaning  by  Councils 
and  canons,  rather  than  by  papal  decretals  and 
a  despotio  papal  monarchy.  The  persistent 
resistance  to  this  demand  down  to  the  Council 
of  Trent  is  well  known.  When  in  1520  Luther 
at  Wittenberg  burnt  the  Bull  Exurge^  he  cast 
the  DeeretaU  first  into  the  fiames,^  as  though 
he  would  say,  Let  us  at  length  be  governed 
by  genuine  Councils,  not  by  papal  dictation. 
A  few  years  after  that  those  learned  Reforma- 
tion historians  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators, 
bringing  the  papal  system  under  the  dosest 

»  Gieseler  (Eng.),  vol.  ii.  p.  117  n.  17. 
«  Rob.,  vi.  409,  410. 

*  Mosheim,  ii.  179,  n.  4. 

*  Exuetionii  Antichrütianorum  Decretalium  Acta^ 
Lather's  Latin  WorkSy  Wittenberg  Ed.  1558, 
vol.  ii  p.  123. 


scrutiny,  for  the  first  time  discovered  that  the 
Isidorian  decretals  were  a  gross  and  clumsy 
fabrication,  leaving  them  the  undying  epithett 
'*false"  and  "forged,"  which  disgraceful  words 
such  Papalists  as  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Flenry, 
have  been  f  orced  to  acquiesce  in.  But  "  while 
the  foundation  has  long  been  given  up  even  by 
the  extremest  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  superstructure  still  remains."' 

An  Bnglish  scholar,  Dean  Comber,  in  the 
Restoration  period,  when  Bome  was  pressing 
her  authority  so  hard,  in  his  very  timely  work 
Roman  Forgeriee,  entered  on  a  detailed  histori- 
cal,  and  very  damaging  examination  of  the 
False  Decretals,  which  can  be  consulted  in  a 
modern  reprint  of  his  treatise,*  showing  that 
the  forgery  was  even  then  cited  by  papal 
writers  to  prove  against  Protestants  such 
points  as  the  supremacy  and  infallibility  of 
the  Pope,  his  right  to  appeals,  and  varions 
other  things. 

In  the  Corpus  Jurie  Cnfumiet,  as  the  Canon 
Law  in  its  completed  official  form  is  entitled, 
may  be  seen  Oratian's  Deoretum  and  the 
various  collections  of  DeoretaU  which  foUowed 
it,  from  Gregory  IX.*s,  but  the  whole  called 
"Canon  Law,'*  though  *' Decretal  Law" 
would  seem  the  roore  appropriate  desig^aUon. 
The  most  recent  edition  of  this  work,  Fried- 
berg's,  published  at  Leipiig,  is  in  two  large 
handsome  quartos,  vol.  i.  (1879)  being  entirely 
occupied  with  the  Deeretum,  vol.  ii.  (1881) 
with  the  DeeretaU,  three  quarters  of  it  being 
taken  up  with  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX. 
alone.    See  Canon  Law.  [C.  H.] 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.— A  title 
conferred  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1521  upon  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  successors.  In  tbat  year  Henry 
had  sent  to  the  Pope  his  book  against  Martin 
Luther.  The  selection  of  the  title  caused 
much  discussion  in  the  papal  Councils  ;  it  was 
ratified  by  a  papal  Bull  and  despatched  to 
England,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the 
Pope  commending  the  king's  zeal.  The  choice 
by  the  Pope  of  this  particular  title  arose 
partly  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
partly  from  the  difBculty  of  selection,  as  the 
titles  *'Mo8t  Christian,*'  *'Most  Catholic," 
*'Eldest  Son  of  the  Church,"  were  already 
the  appanages  of  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain.  The  title  was,  after  Henry's  breach 
with  Rome,  confirmed  by  Parlament  (35 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  8) ;  consequently  the  title  no 
longer  rests  upon  the  papal  grant.  The  Act 
referred  to  ordere  that  the  said  *'  stile  declared 
and  set  forth  bv  this  Act  in  manner  and  form 
as  is  above  mentioned,  shall  be  from  hence- 

"  Robertson,  iii.  326. 

*  In    Cumming*s    edition    (1848)    of    Bishop 
Gibson's  Preeervative,  vol.  xv.  pp.  9B-243. 
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forth  bp  ike  aMtkoritf/  afw^mid,  nnited  aod 
aonexed  for  ever  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  bis 
HighoeM*  realm  of  KogUncL" 

When  Bicbard  Lalor  Shiel,  wbo  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  was  Maater  of  the  Mint  in 
1860,  a  new  florin  was  etmck  withoot  eitber 
•«F.D."  or  "Dei  Gratia."  When  tbe  matter 
came  op  in  the  Hoofe  of  Commona,  Mr.  8hiel 
alleged  that  the  design  had  been  approved  bj 
the  PriTj  Council,  and  that  in  some  of  the 
Indian  lilTer  coinage  in  ose  at  Calcntta  the 
•ame  omistions  were  made  {Lift,  bj  W.  T. 
McCollagh,  vol.  iL,  p.  396).  After  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Hoose  had  been  called  to  the 
matter,  the  florins  were  withdrawn.  (See 
Haniaid's  Pari.  Dtbatet,  Third  Seriee,  vol.  czi 
August  14  to  Jone  17, 1850,  p.  422.) 

[C.  J.  C] 
DEFIHITI0V8  OF  THBOLOOICAL 
TERKS. — A  very  common  fallacj  in  framing 
definitions  is  to  embrace  within  the  wording 
of  the  definition  something  which  the  framer 
desires  to  prove,  and  then  to  arg^e  from  the 
definition  as  thoagh  the  thing  in  qnestion  was 
proved  becanse  accordant  with  the  definition, 
and  as  thongh  anything  not  accordant  with 
the  definition,  similarly  framed  bj  Omission 
instead  of  addition,  was  therebj  disproved. 
We  will  give  a  few  instances  in  which  the 
Charch  of  Bome  has  employed  this  fallacioas 
method  of  arg^ment. 

The  Church, — BelUrmine  defines  the  Chnrch 
aa  **the  Company  of  Christians,  knit  together 
hj  the  possession  of  the  same  faith  and  the 
commanion  of  the  same  sacraments,  nnder  the 
government  of  lawful  pastors,  and  especially 
of  the  Roman  Bishop,  as  the  onlj  Vicar  of 
Christ  on  earth"  {De  Eed.  Mü.,  iii.  2).  It 
will  be  Seen  that  this  definition  excludes  all 
Protestants  and  all  members  of  the  Oriental 
Charch.  And  this  is  its  purpose.  Devoti,  ob- 
jecting  to  a  more  reasonable  definition  by 
Febronias  and  Cavallarius,  cries  out,  '*What 
is  there  in  their  definition  which  heretics  could 
not  accept  and  will  satisfj  Cfttholics  7  It  does 
not  mention  the  chief  Pontiff,  who  is  divinelj 
constituted  the  Head  of  tbe  Charch"  {Imt, 
Caru,  L  4).  Hooker,  with  bis  usual  sagacity, 
points  out  the  falsity  of  such  definitions,  and 
bids  US  beware  of  them  :  "  Tbis  is  the  error  of 
all  Popish  definitions  that  hitherto  have  been 
brought.  They  define  not  the  Church  by  tbat 
which  the  Church  essen tially  is,  but  by  that 
wherein  they  imagine  tbeir  own  more  perfect 
than  the  rest  are"  {Eed.  Pol,  ▼.  68,  6).  A 
controversialist  is  lost  who  accepts  any  specifi- 
oally  Roman  definition  of  a  tbeological  term — 
which  is  often  expressed  in  such  a  way  that 
its  assumptions  or  omissions  are  much  less 
obvious  than  in  Bellarmine's  definition  of  the 
Charch. 


<c 


<Sser{flee. — ^BeUanaiae  defines  a  aacrifioe 

an  extemal  oifeiingiiiade  to  God  on  high,  b^ 
which  lomethlng  risible  and  permanent  ia 
mystical  rite  oonaeeraftad  by  a lawf ol  inlnlilii^ 

and  tranamnted  so  aa  to  be  altogether  de 

stroyed "  {Dt  Mum^  L  2.).  Hera  Bdlarmin^s 
hae  compoeed  a  definition  applicable  to  oo^s 
claas  of  sacrificea  (mateiial  Meriflcea),  an^V 
coTering,  aa  he  thinka,  the  lo-oalled  Micrific^s 
of  the  Mast,  and  has  adopted  it  as  the  defini — 
tion  of  sacrifice  in  genetal,  and  thoi  it  ia 
to  argne  from  bis  definition  againat  the  aacii- 
ficial  character  of  all  sacrificea  tbat  do  not 
long  to  tbe  one  specific  class  of  sacrifice 
has  been  defined  by  bis  formnla  (ancb  ai 
immaterial  sacrifioes  of  praise  and  prajer),  ar^'^ 
of  all  offerings  in  which  tbe  thing  offered  \^m 
not  destroyed.  Again,  Aqninas  saya,  ^Th^m 
term  sacrifice  is  applied  to  anything  done  fo^ff 
the  honour  pvoperly  dne  to  God  with  the  yien^ 
of  propitiating  Him  "  {Swnwia,  part  iii.  9,  48)r 
whence  it  may  be  argned  that  the  Bochariatic:^ 
oifering  is  not  a  peace-oifering,  not  an  offering^ 
of  thanksginng,  bnt  a  propitiatory  sin-ofiTering«.— 

SaeramewU. — "  A  saorament  is  a  thing  sabjectr^ 
to  the  senses,  which  by  the  Institution  of  Christa 
has  the  power  of   effecting   (and   therefor^^ 
signifying)    sanctity    or    justifying    grraoe""^ 
(Lignori,  TheoL  Mor.y  tL  1).    Here,  by  a  aide- 
stroke,  sanctification  is  assnmed  to  be  the  aame 
as  justifying   grace,    whereas    sanctification 
differs  from,  and  is  not  the  cause  of  joatifica- 
tion.    Justification  is  the  act  of  God,  whereby 
of  His  free  mercy  He  regards  ns  as  aoceptable 
for  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  precedes 
sanctification,  which  is  the  act  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  which  we  are  allowed  to  co-operate 
by  yielding  ourselves  to  be  moulded  by  His 
infiuences.    The  great  doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Faith  is  undermined  by  the  definition. 

Conßrmation. — "Confirmation  is  an  anoint- 
ing  with  oll  by  a  bishop  on  the  forehead  of 
one  baptized,  with  an  appointed  form  of 
words"  (Bellarmine  and  Liguori,  ThtcL  Mor., 
Ti.  2).  Then  those  wbo  are  confirmed  by 
laylng  on  of  hands  (which  is  the  true  form) 
are  not  confirmed,  and  those  confirmed  by 
anointing  witbout  laylng  on  of  hands  are 
confirmed — ^neither  of  which  things  is  true. 

The  Eueharitt,^'*  The^Eucharist  is  the  saora- 
ment of  the  Body  and  Blood  ander  the  species 
(whether  *kinds'  or  <  appearances ')  of  bread 
and  wine,  instituted  by  Gk>d  for  the  spiritual 
refreshment  of  the  soul"  (The  Schoolmen 
and  Liguori,  TheoL  Mor.,  vi,  5).  The  words 
"nnder  the  species  of  bread  and  wine"  heg 
the  question  of  the  mann  er  of  Christas  presence, 
and  teach  that  the  presence  is  in  the  elements. 

Extreme  ühetion, — **  Extreme  Unction  is  a 
saorament  instituted  by  Christ,  to  confer  on 
one  in  danger  of  death,  health  of  soul,  or  even 
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of  body,  bj  anointing  with  blessed  oil  and 
bj  prajer  of  the  priest"  (AqaiDas,  !▼.  23,  1). 
Here  it  is  assamed  that  Extreme  Unction  is 
a  sacrament,  that  it  was  institnted  bj  Christ, 
and  that  it  is  effecti^e  for  sonl  and  bodj— 
none  of  whioh  things  are  trae. 

TAc  PrieiUuwL—ThiB  was  defined  by  Gar- 
dizud  Vanghan  and  the  Angio- Roman  bishope 
in  1897  as  **the  power  to  cause  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  to  become  present  od  the 
altar  ander  the  appearance  of  bread  and  wine, 
amd  thereby  to  offer  Hirn  op  in  sacrifice." 
If  this  definition  were  trae,  none  would  be 
priests  in  the  sense  of  prtibyten,  except  they 
were  priests  (to  the  exclnsion  of  others)  in 
the  sense  of  hiereü,  or  iaer\/Uer$,  and  not 
onlj  sacrificers  of  an  animai,  like  the  Jewish 
priests,  bnt  sacrificers,  and  therefore  sacra- 
nentally  slayers  (see  Bellarmine*8  definition 
^▼en  above)  of  the  Son  of  God. 

OrdtfuUion, — **  In  the  Dteretum  pro  Ärmenis^" 
«ays  Döllinger,  "  there  is  found,  in  regard  to 
Ordination,  the  perfectly  astonishing  declara- 
^ion  that  the  matter  of  the  racrament  is — 
not  the  laying  on  of  hands,  which  is  not 
«▼en  mentioned,  bnt— the  porreetio  inHrumen- 
doruwi,  the  delivery  of  the  chalioe  and  paten. 
And  yet  the  porredio  imtrumentorum  is  purely 
m  ceremony,  and  in  trnth  such  an  one  as  first 
mrose  after  the  year  1000,  and  only  in  the 
l¥est !  Here,  undoabtedly,  a  Pope  has  erred 
In  a  solemn  dogmatio  decree,  in  that  he  has 
Tnarked  the  anessential  ceremony  of  the  por- 
Tteiio  %nttrumi€fUorum  as  essential  in  ordina- 
'tion,  and  has  not  mentioned  the  essential 
laying  on  of  hands'*  {Report  of  the  Bonn 
Conferenoe  of  1875).  The  Dteretum  was  pro- 
mnlgated  in  England  by  Cardinal  Pole. 

Ordination  Pormula.  —  Romanists  having 
adopted  the  formnla  "  Receive  power  to  off  er 
sacrifice  to  Ood  and  to  celebrate  masses  for 
the  liying  and  the  dead,"  argue  from  it  (and 
the  Jansenists  of  Holland  do  the  same)  that, 
as  the  Anglican  formnla  does  not  contain 
these  words,  Anglican  Orders  are  invalid. 
Bat  it  is  certain  that  the  "  Receive  power,"  &c., 
formnla  was  never  nsed  earlier  than  the  tenth 
centory.  Conseqnently,  if  the  Romish  formnla, 
defined  as  above,  is  to  be  accepted  as  neces- 
sary,  there  was  never  any  presbyter  in  the 
Latin  Chnrch  for  more  than  nine  handred  years, 
and  therefore,  on  the  Roman  theory  of  Orders, 
there  is  none  now.  Ignoring  this  conseqaence, 
Romanists  and  Jansenists  argae  from  their 
formula  against  the  snfBciency  of  the  **Form 
of  ordaining  of  priests  '*  in  the  Bnglish  Charch. 
The  above  are  a  safficient  number  of  in- 
stances  to  show  that  we  mnst  be  very  carefal 
in  accepting  Papal  definitions,  lest  we  thereby 
nnconscioosly  concede  the  point  at  issae 
between  ns.  [F.  M.] 


DSOBADATIOV.— An  ecclesiastioal  oensnre 
whereby  a  person  in  holy  orders  is  deprived 
of  them.  By  Canon  Law  (see  Boniface  VIII.'s 
Decretal,  Sexti  Deeretal,  IIb.  v.,  tit.  9.  c.  2), 
no  person  in  any  order  above  snb-deacon  can 
be  **degraded''  by  a  bishop  alone,  nor  even 
by  an  archbishop,  bat  as  Ayliffe  in  his  Parer- 
gon  says,  a  deaoon  mast  be  **degraded"  by 
three  bishops,  a  presbyter  by  six  bishops,  and 
a  bishop  by  twelve  (see  p.  207). 

The  power  to  inflict  degradation  originally 
appertained  to  a  Synod  or  convocation,  and 
that  aathority  has  never  been  delegated  lower 
than  to  a  certain  namber  of  bishops  propor- 
tioned  to  the  rank  and  order  of  the  defendant. 
See  note  to  Clarke  v,  Heathcote,  1  Robt.,  p.  381. 
By  Statute  **  the  Ordinary"  was  allowed  to 
degrade  for  certain  crimes  (see  23  Hen.  VIII., 
c.  1.,  seo.  6 ;  now  repealed  by  7  &  8  Oeo.  IV., 
c.  27,  see.  1).  The  Official  Principal  in  the 
case  cited  above  held  that  he  had  no  power 
to  inflict  the  pnnishment.  The  decretsl  above 
mentioned  gives  a  solemn  form  of  degradation. 
The  last  person  degraded  in  the  English  Chnrch 
ander  the  Canon  Law  appears  to  have  been 
Dr.  Leighton,  for  pnblishing  a  seditioas  book 
in  1631  (6  Car.  I.).  '*The  deposition  from  the 
ministry  "  mentioned  in  the  122nd  Canon,  was 
Said  in  Clarke  v.  Heathcote  to  mean  deposition 
from  the  "oflSce"  of  the  ministry  and  not 
from  **  Orders." 

The  Clergy  Discipline  Act,  1892,  66  &  56 
Vict  c.  32,  see.  8,  gives  the  bishop  power, 
where  a  living  has  become  vacant  by  virtae 
of  any  sentence  passed  under  the  Act,  to 
depose  a  clergy  man  from  holy  orders  by  sen- 
tence and  witboat  any  fortber  formality,  if 
it  appears  to  him  that  that  is  the  proper 
course,  and  this  has  since  been  done  in  a 
namber  of  instances.  [E.  B.  W.] 

DELEQATES,  COUBT  OF.— This  Conrt  was 
composed  of  persons  nominated  by  the  sover- 
eign  nntil  abolished  in  1832.  It  was  the 
ancient  practice  of  the  sovereign  on  any  ap- 
peal  to  him  in  his  Court  of  Chancery  (to  be 
distingnished  from  the  Jadicial  Court  of  that 
Dame)  to  nominate  persons  to  hear  such  ap- 
peal,  called  ''delegates."  They  were  ap- 
pointed  only  to  hear  the  particular  case,  and 
not  to  hear  that  and  similar  cases.  The  king 
could,  on  Petition  to  him,  also  grant  a 
commission  to  review  any  decision  the  dele- 
gates  had  come  to.  Until  the  Act  of  26  Henry 
VIII.,  c.  19,  abolishing  appeals  to  Rome,  the 
cases  referred  to  snch  delegates  were  princi- 
pally  Admiralty  matters.  When  that  Act,  by 
see.  3,  abolished  such  appeals  to  Rome  from 
the  archbishop,  the  Act  directed  that  apon 
an  appeal  for  lack  of  justice  in  the  arch- 
bishop's  Court  *'a  commission  should  issue 
under    the   great    seal    to  such    persons   as 
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sboald  be  nominated  bj  the  king  to  bear  and 
determine  tbese  appeals."  Thoee  persons 
heard  sncb  appeals  as  delegates  of  tbe  king 
who  now  became  in  all  Courts  ecclesiastical 
throogbout  bis  dominions,  supreme.  As  the 
Pope  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  reviewing 
sentences  given  by  bim,  so  the  King's  Bench 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  beld  tbe  sovereign, 
baying  tbe  Pope's  autboritj,  might  also  do 
so  (4  Coke's  lnitituU$,  p.  340).  The  commis- 
sioners  named  bj  tbe  king  included,  as  a  rale, 
some  of  the  lords  spiritnal  and  temporal,  one 
or  more  of  tbe  jadges,  and  one  or  more  Doctors 
of  Civil  Law.  In  1832,  by  tbe  Act  of  2  &  3 
Will.  lY.,  c.  92,  it  was  provided  that  no  more 
such  commissions  sbould  issue  under  the 
g^eat  seal,  but  tbe  right  of  appeal  sbould  be 
to  the  king  in  Council.  Tbe  same  Act  enacted 
that  every  judgment,  order,and  decree  given 
by  the  Privy  Council  should  be  final  and  de- 
finitive, and  that  no  commission  sbould  there- 
after  be  granted  or  authorised  to  review  any 
judgment  or  deoree  made  by  virtue  of  the  Act. 
In  1833  it  was  provided  by  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c. 
41,  that  such  appeals  sbould  go  to  a  Judicial 
Committee  of  tbe  Privy  Council,  who  were  all 
to  be  persons  baving  beld  high  legal  office, 
except  two  persons  wbom  the  king  might 
nominate,  who  might  be  ordinary  Privy  Coun- 
cillors.  The  exact  composition  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  has  been  altered  from  time  to 
time,  the  last  Act  dealing  with  it  being  the 
60  &  61  Vict,  c.  70.  By  section  14  of  the 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  1876  (39  k  40  Vict., 
c.  69),  tbe  sovereign  may,  by  order  in  Council 
with  the  advice  of  tbe  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  or  any  five  of  them,  of 
wbom  the  Lord  Chancellor  sball  be  one,  and 
of  the  Archbisbops  and  Bisbops,  being  Priv}* 
Councillors,  or  any  two  of  them,  make  rules 
for  the  attendance  on  tbe  hearing  of  ecclesi- 
astical  cases  as  assessors  of  the  committee  of 
such  nnmber  of  tbe  archbisbops  and  bishops 
of  the  Churcb  of  England  as  may  be  deter- 
mined  by  such  rules.  [E.  B.  W.] 

DSMONS. — The  word  ScufjL6viw,  with  its  plural 
daifUnUf  are  freqaently  met  with  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  used  in  tbe  sense  of  evil  tpirits. 
In  the  Septuagint  translation  of  tbe  Old  Testa- 
ment tbe  neuter  noun  is  used  as  tbe  rendering  of 
different  Hebrew  words,  several  of  which  mean 
inferior  deities  worsbipped  by  tbe  beathen.  The 
word  is  not,  in  that  translation,  employed  in 
tbe  sense  of  an  ''evil  spirit,"  as  popularly 
understood,  except  in  the  Books  of  Tobit  and 
Barucb,  and  possibly  in  tbe  translation  of 
Ps.  xc.  6  (LXX.,  Ps.  xcl)  and  in  Isaiab  xiii.  14. 
The  masculine  noun  Salfiuv  is  only  found  once 
in  tbe  LXX,  in  Isa.  Ixv.  11,  where  tbe  meaning 
may  be  doubtfol.  It  is  once  employed  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  Matt.  viii.  31,  in  tbe  sense  of 


evä  tpirü.  In  tbe  Tbeology  of  the  Oreek  Plat- 
onist  philosophers,  both  the  neuter  noun  and 
the  masculine  noun  are  employed  in  the  sense 
of  inferior  deities  between  the  gods  and  man. 
Joseph  Mede  in  bis  Apottoiy  of  the  LaUer 
Timei  (Mede's  Works,  Book  ÜL)  has  given 
copious  proofs  of  this  faot.  Mede  maintained 
that  St.  Paul  used  the  terms  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1, 
in  1  Cor.,  and  probably  St  Luke  in  Acts  xvii 
18,  and  St.  John  in  Rev.  ix.  20,  and  xvL  14,  in 
that  sense. 

Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras,  among  the 
ancient  Fatbers,  beld  that  evil  spirits  who  had 
once  tenanted  human  bodies,  were  the  actors 
in  cases  of  demoniacal  possession,  and  a  some- 
what  similar  idea  has  been  propounded  by  O.  S. 
Faber.  But  there  is  no  Soripture  evidence  to 
Support  the  theory.  The  plurality  of  fallen 
angels  is  clearly  enough  taught  in  Scripture 
(Matt.  XXV.  41 ;  Eph.  vi.  12 ;  Rom.  vüi.  38 ; 
Col.  ii.  16),  but  they  are  never  called  by  the 
plural  of  "  devil  **  (8(a/96Xoi),  but  are  indicated 
in  various  other  ways.  Satan  (the  adversary) 
is  termed  in  one  place  (Matt.  xiL  24)  the 
*'prince  of  the  demons,"  and  victory  over 
unclean  spirits  is  said  to  be  victory  over  him 
(Luke  X.  18).  He  is  also  constantly  termed 
6  SidßoXot  or  "  the  Devil "  (the  Slanderer),  and 
is  styled  "the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air"  (Eph.  ii.  2).  Satan  and  bis  angels  are 
described  as  roving  up  and  down  in  this 
World.  But  lost  spirits  of  the  human  race, 
wben  spoken  of  (in  all  undisputed  passages), 
are  described  as  in  prison,  under  darkness, 
and  unable  to  escape  even  for  a  season  from 
their  awful  lot  (Luke  xvi.  19-31). 

[C.  H.  H.  W.] 
DENUNOIATION  {Denunciat%o).—ls  used  by 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  in  two  senses.  By 
an  edict  of  tbe  Roman  Inquisition  promul- 
g^ted  A.D.  1677,  all  persons  are  commanded, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  denounce 
to  the  Holy  Office,  within  a  month,  all  known 
or  suspected  heretics  and  the  abettors  of 
heretics ;  all  persons  known  to  be  addicted  to 
magic,  witchcraf  t,  and  the  black  arts ;  all  per- 
sons who  keep  or  promote  the  circulation  of 
heretical  books ;  all  persons  who  have  broken 
their  religious  vows  by  contracting  marriage ;  all 
persons  who  have  committed  bigamy,  uttered 
heretical  sentiments,  profaned  the  sacrament 
of  penance,  shown  disrespect  to  holy  Images, 
frequented  heretical  conventicles,  made  con- 
verts  to  Judaism  or  to  any  sect  contrary  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  who  have  been 
guilty,  not  being  priests,  of  usurping  tbe 
priestly  office. 

There  are  a  whole  host  of  condemned  pro- 
positions  (Pius  IX.  embodied  most  of  them  in 
tbe  Syllabus),  and  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
teach  that  any  one  who  teacbes  any  ^f  those 
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condemned  propositions  is  to  be  denonnced 
to  the  Inquisition.  But  we  are  informed  by 
Ferraris  that  in  conntries  where  beretics  are 
intermixed  with  Roman  Gatholics,  the  bishopti 
being  aware  of  tbe  fact,  the  Obligation  of 
denonncing  them  to  the  Holy  Office  does  not 
bind,  "as  no  one  is  under  an  Obligation  to  do 
what  is  uaeless/'  Neither,  in  lands  ezclnsively 
Roman  Catholic,  does  a  probable  risk  of  serions 
injury  to  person  or  property  release  from  the 
Obligation  of  denoancing  formal  heretics.  A 
formal  heretic  is  one  wbo  ib  aware  of  bis  heres} 
and  perseveres  in  it 

Formal  lieretics,  becanse  of  tbe  contag^ous 
natare  of  their  crime,  are  to  be  denonnced 
even  after  their  death,  so  that,  if  thev  haTc 
not  been  bnried,  they  may  be  depriyed  of 
ecclesiastical  sepalture,  and  if  tbey  bave  been 
bnried,  they  may  be  disinterred  and  their 
bones  bnmed.  This  has  been  frequently  done, 
notably  in  the  case  of  John  Wycliffe.  The 
Council  of  Ck>nstance  declared,  A.D.  1415, 
that  the  writings  of  Wycliffe  were  heretical, 
and  commanded  that  '*  bis  body  and  bones,  if 
they  could  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
faithful,  should  be  disinterred  and  cast  away 
from  consecrated  g^und."  For  a  period  of  thir- 
teen  years  the  decree  was  disregarded ;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  by  the  ezpress  command 
of  the  Pope,  it  was  carried  into  effect.  The 
bones  of  the  heroic  rector  of  Lutterworth 
were  dug  up,  burned,  and  the  ashes  cast  into 
the  rivulet  Swift. 

Denuneiaiwn. — As  found  in  the  treatises 
on  Censures  ( De  Censurit)  has  a  more  limited 
signification.  In  the  seventh  volume  of 
Liguori'tf  Theology,  for  example,  we  read  that 
before  ezcommunication  can  validly  be  in- 
curred  the  excommunicated  person  must  be 
denonnced  publicly.  *  *  Concerning  which,"  says 
Ligiiori,  **  it  is  not  enough  that  the  dennncia- 
tion  take  place  before  the  contending  parties, 
but  it  should  be  made  in  a  public  place  (as 
in  the  church,  during  Mass,  or  at  a  sermon). 
and  on  a  card  exhibited  in  a  public  place. 
If  this  is  not  done,  the  faithful  are  not 
bound  to  avoid  the  excommunicated  person." 

[T.  C] 
DEPRIVATION.— The  taking  away  from  a 
clerpyman  bis  benefice  or  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment.  This  is  effected  by  sentence  of  the 
proper  ecclesiastical  court  for  certain  fit  and 
suflScient  causes,  but  for  some  offences  the 
benefice  becomes  tp«o  facto  void  without  any 
formal  sentence. 

Deprivation  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Deposition  or  Degradation  (see  Degbada- 
tion),  which  means  the  taking  away  of  Holy 
Orders,  thus  reducin^  a  clergyman  to  the  Status 
of  a  layman.     (Whitcliead,  Church  Law.) 

[B.  W.] 


DESOENT  OF   CHRIST  INTO  HELL.— 

The  "hell"  into  which  our  Lord  descended 
when  He  gave  up  the  ghost  on  the  cross 
was  "  Paradise,"  where  the  spirits  of  the  just 
await  the  resurrection  (see  Hadss,  Hell).  He 
had  promised  the  dying  robber  that  he  wonld 
be  with  Him  in  Paradise  (Luke  zziii.  43).  St. 
Paul  in  Eph.  iv.  9,  terms  that  place  of  departed 
spirits  in  **  the  Unseen  "  (Hades),  "the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth/'  t.e.,  places  lower  than  the 
earth ;  the  LXX.  Version  in  Ps.  Ixii.  10(Hebrew, 
Ps.  Ixiii.  10)  speaks  of  Hades  in  general  as 
"the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth."  St.  Peter 
speaks  of  the  descent  of  Christ  into  '*  Hades*' 
and  His  resurrection  from  it  in  Acts  ii.  27-31. 

The  article  of  "  the  descent  into  hell "  in  the 
Creed  is  only  important  as  setting  forth  the 
reality  of  Christ's  death,  the  actual  Separa- 
tion of  soul  and  body,  and  the  fact  of  His 
having  had  a  "  reasonable  soul  and  human 
flesh"  like  other  men.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  question,  we 
emphatically  deny  that  1  Peter  iii.  19,  has  the 
slightest  reference  to  Christ's  descent  into  the 
reg^ons  of  the  dead.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever,  that  several  of  the  early  Fathers  believed 
in  a  preaching  of  Christ  during  the  interral 
between  His  death  and  resurrection.  Hermas 
does  not  speak  of  any  such  preaching  of 
Christ  Himself.  The  preaching  he  alludes  to 
was  that  of  the  Apostles  and  the  teachers 
who  not  only,  according  to  his  speculation, 
preached  when  alive,  but  who  preached  to, 
and  actually  baptized  in  Hades,  the  saints 
of  the  Old  Dispensation  who  had  slept  in 
righteousness  but  had  not  the  seal  of  baptism 
(see  Hermas,  SJiepherd,  ÜL ;  SitnilitudeSt  ix.  16). 
Justin  Martyr  does  not  quote  1  Peter,  but 
quotes  an  apocryphal  pasfsage  in  Isaiah,  and 
in  Dial.  (igaintt  TrypJio,  cap.  72,  says  that 
**the  Lord  God  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  re- 
membered  His  dead  who  slept  in  the  sepulchre 
and  descended  to  them  to  preach  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation."  Irenaeus,  too,  in  his  work 
Afjainsi  Heresieif,  It.  27,  2,  speaks  of  Christ 
preaching  in  Hades  to  *'  the  righteous  men,  the 
prophets  and  the  patriarchs."  Irenseus  has 
also  elsewhere  expressed  even  broader  views 
{Äfjainst  Iferesies,  iv.  22,  1).  But  1  Peter  iii.  19 
does  not  speak  of  any  persons  but  the  ante- 
diluvian  sinners.  Clement  of  Alexandria  re- 
fers to  the  passage  in  Hermas,  and  expands 
his  words  as  referring  also  to  the  pious 
Gentiles  who  had  lived  and  died  before  Christ's 
advent.  The  latter  writer  suggests  that  the 
Lord  or  Christ  also  may  have  joined  in  the 
preaching.  He  refers  also  to  the  passage  in 
1  Peter,  regarding  it  as  possible  that  some  of 
those  who  perished  in  the  flood  might  have 
been  sared  at  that  time,  and  trics,  moreover, 
to  utilise  even  Matt,  xxvii.  52  in  favour  of  the 
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same  opinion.  All  this  sbould  be  noted,  for 
it  proTes  tbat  the  doctrine  sei  forth  was  in 
advance  of  that  of  Hermas.  See  Clem.  Alex. 
Stromata  (or  MücdlanitM,  vi.  6).  The  atorj  of 
the  preachiDg  of  Ohrist  in  Hades  is  farther 
developed  in  the  apocryphal  Gotpd  of 
Nicodemus,  which  werk  is  not  earlier  than  the 
third,  and  probablj  as  late  as  the  fifth  centary. 
That  book,  howeyer,  only  records  the  delirer- 
ance  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  fore- 
fathers  from  the  power  of  Hades,  and  does 
not  allude  to  "the  spirits  in  prison"  spoken 
of  in  1  Peter.  (See  Nicodemuty  Part  II. 
cap.  8.)  The  embellishment  of  the  story, 
and  the  different  opinions  with  regard  to 
the  persons  preached  to  and  saved,  should 
carefally  be  noted.  The  additions  made  to 
the  tale  by  the  later  Fathers  need  not  here 
be  referred  to. 

Our  objection  to  I  Peter  üL  19  being  ex- 
plained  concerning  Hades  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Apostle  evidently  speaks  there  of 
something  well  known  to  bis  readers.  Bot  no 
preaching  in  Hades  is  elsewhere  aliud ed  to  in 
the  New  Testament,  while  the  destraction  of 
the  notorioas  sinners  of  the  era  of  the  flood, 
alladed  to  in  I  Peter  iii.,  is  often  referred  to. 
St.  Peter  does  not  state  that  he  was  making 
a  new  revelation.  He  speaks  of  '*  spirits  in 
prison  "  who  were  aforetime  {trhrt)  disobedient, 
"  when  (dre)  the  long-suffering  of  Qod  waited 
in  the  dajs  of  Noah."  Those  sinners  are  spoken 
of  elsewhere  by  him  as  "  kept  nnder  pnnish- 
ment  unto  the  day  of  jadgment"  (See  also 
2  Peter  ii.  9),  t.e.  where  similar  phraseology 
is  nsed.  In  doing  so  he  calls  attention  to 
the  long-saffering  which  Ohrist  as  the  Pre- 
incarnate  Word,  **  Ohrist  in  spirit/'  mani- 
fested  in  the  olden  days  and  still  exhibits 
towards  men.  Aagastine  indeed  made  havock 
of  the  passage  by  interpreting  the  *'  spirit "  to  be 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  failing  to  see  the  contrast 
between  the  capKl  ('Mn  the  flesh")  and  the 
TiftOfULTi  (**  in  spirit ")  as  both  parts  of  the  same 
Divine  Person,  which  contrast  is  fonnd  also  in 
I  Peter  iy.  6,  in  reference  to  believers  who,  like 
their  Master,  though  pat  to  death  in  the  flesh 
were  made  alive  in  the  spirit.  The  passage  in 
I  Peter  iii.  19  simply  speaks  of  "spirits  in 
prison,  disobedient  once  when,  &c."  It  does 
not  affirm  that  they  were  in  that  condition  in 
a  former  State,  bat  were  now  reconciled.  All 
those  additions  are  commentary  and  not  the 
text  of  Scripture.  Horsley's  dedactions  from 
the  passage  are  not  fairly  deducible.  The 
contrast  is  between  the  work  of  Ohrist  in  His 
Pre-incarnate  condition  and  the  work  He  now 
performs.  Those  who  have  maintained  that 
the  expression  "went,"  Top€v0€lst  is  in  Opposi- 
tion to  this  Interpretation,  bare  often  strangely 
f orgotten  that  the  same  Terb  in  the  same  form 


is  nsed  beyond  all  controverty  of  Ohrist  in 
Ter8e22. 

There  is,  we  contend  therefore,  no  Informa- 
tion afforded  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
work  performed  by  Ohrist  in  Hades.  We  maj 
admit  that  such  work  mnst  hare  been  import- 
ant  bat  it  has  not  been  revealed.  We  do  not 
dare  to  affirm  that  the  door  of  mercy  is  abso- 
lütely  shnt  against  those  who  die  out  of  Christ. 
All  we  affirm  is  that  Scripture  gives  as  no  In- 
formation of  salvation  beyond  the  gnye,  and 
g^ves  as  very  terrible  hints  of  the  contrary,  at 
least  as  a  rale.  The  passage  in  Peter  has  been 
discassed  by  nambers  in  all  ages  of  the  Oharch. 
Dean  Plamptre's  SpiriU  in  Prigon  is  one  of  the 
latest  English  contribations.  Gar  monograph 
on  it  in  BiUieal  Euayt  (T.  k  T.  Olark,  1886),  he 
only  alladed  to  in  a  note  to  his  second  edition, 
his  work  having  then  been  stereotyped.  In 
oar  monogpraph  we  have  cited  some  Talaable 
Oerman  literatare  on  the  sabject.  Prof.  A. 
Schweizer  of  Zürich  is  the  writer  who  has  best 
handled  the  sabject.  Gar  view  is  not  that  of 
Aagastine,  for  thoagh  it  arrires  at  a  similar 
conclasion,  it  avoids  all  those  critical  difficnl- 
ties  which  Alford  and  others  harp  on.  No 
writer  has  yet  ventared  on  a  refatation  of  our 
argament.  We  claim  to  haTe  shown  decisively 
that  there  was  no  carrent  tradition  in  the 
Oharch  on  the  sabject  tili  comparatiTely  late 
times.  All  the  ideas  of  the  Fathers  have  been 
derived  from  the  passage  itself,  and  from  the 
apocryphal  prophecy  of  Isaiah  alladed  to 
above.  [0.  H.  H.  W.] 

DEVELOPMENT,  NEWKAN^S  THSORT 
OF. — When  Dr.  Newman  became  a  Roman 
Oatholic,  it  was  necessary  for  him  in  some 
way  to  reconcile  that  step  with  the  proofs  he 
had  prerioasly  given  that  certain  distinctiTe 
Romish  doctrines  were  anknown  to  the  early 
Oharch.  This  was  the  object  of  the  celebrated 
Bssay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doeirine, 
which  he  pablished  simaltaneoasly  with  his 
sabmission  to  the  Roman  Oharch.  The  theory 
expoanded  in  ■  it  in  sabstance  is,  that  Ohrist 
had  bat  committed  to  His  Oharch  certain  seeds 
and  germs  of  trath,  destined  afterwards  to 
expand  to  definite  forms;  conseqaently,  that 
oar  Lord  did  not  intend  that  the  teaching  of 
His  Oharch  shoald  be  always  the  same  ;  bat 
ordained  that  it  shoald  go  on  continoally  im- 
proving  ander  the  gaidance  of  His  Holy  Spirit. 
This  theory  was  not  altogether  new.  Not  to 
speak  of  earlier  anticipation  of  it,  it  had  been 
maintained,  not  many  years  previoasly,  by  the 
German  divine  Möhler  in  his  work  called 
Symbolik;  and  this  mode  of  defending  the 
Roman  System  had  been  adopted  in  the  theolo- 
gical  lectares  of  Perrone,  Professor  in  the  Jesuit 
Oollege  at  Rome.  Bat  Newman's  bock  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  theory  populär  to  an 
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extent  it  had  Derer  been  before,  and  of  oaasing 
its  general  adoption  by  Romish  adTOcates, 
who  are  now  content  to  ezchang^  tradition, 
wbich  theirpredeceseoTS  had  made  the  basU  of 
their  System,  for  this  new  fonndation  of  de- 
▼elopment.  Roman  Catholic  advocates  are  not 
now  asbamed  to  confess  the  novelty  of  articles 
of  their  oreed,  and  have  eren  occasionally 
tannted  Anglicans  with  the  nnprogressive 
oharacter  of  their  faith,  becanse  the  latter  are 
content  to  believe  as  the  early  Chnrch  belieTed, 
and  as  onr  fathers  believed  before  os. 

Thns,  to  take  an  example  of  a  practioe  in 
the  Roman  Oharch,  it  is  not  denied  that  the 
refnsal  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  is  absolntely 
opposed  to  the  cnstom  of  the  Church  for 
centüries;  bat  it  is  thought  to  be  snfficient 
jastification  of  Roman  usage  if  Protestants  are 
Ymable  to  prove  that  in  the  early  ages  absolntely 
no  SQch  thing  ever  oconrred  as  commanion  in 
one  element  withont  the  other.  Or,  to  take  an 
example  of  a  doctrine,  Protestants  inqnire 
whether  a  Chnrch  of  the  first  three  centaries 
thonght  it  necessary  to  seek  for  the  inter- 
cession  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  thought  it  right 
to  pay  her  the  extravagant  henoors  which 
Roman  Catholics  have  now  no  scmple  in  be- 
stowing  on  her.  There  is  no  pretence  of 
answering  these  qnestions  in  the  afiärmative. 
It  is  thooght  reply  enongh  to  ask  in  retnm, 
Did  not  the  ancient  Chnrch  teach  the  fact  of 
the  intimate  relation  that  existed  between  the 
Bleesed  Virgin  and  the  human  nature  of  onr 
Lord  ?  Snrely  yes,  all  wonld  acknowledge  this. 
Then  it  is  nrged,  the  later  Chnrch  is  entitled 
to  draw  ont  by  legitimate  inference  ^  all  that 
it  can  discover  as  to  the  privileges  which  that 
intimate  relation  must  needs  have  conferred, 
even  thongh  the  earlier  Chnrch  had  been  blind 
to  them. 

Bnt  how  can  this  new  theory  be  bronght 
into  harmony  with  the  cid?  For  the  old 
theory  was  that  the  teaching  of  the  Chnrch 
had  never  varied.  Scripture  proof  of  the 
identity  of  her  present  teacl^ing  with  that  of 
the  Apostles  might  fail ;  bat  tradition  oonld 
not  faU  to  prove  that  what  the  Charch  teaches 
now  she  had  also  taaght  from  the  beginning. 
Thns,  for  example,  the  Conncil  of  Trent,  in 
the  celebrated  decree   passed   in  its   fonrth 


^  Bat,  as  persons  may  not  agree  as  to  the 
jastice  of  the  inferences  drawn  above,  no  one 
Chnrch,  not  even  a  General  Conncil,  could  pro- 
ponnd  a  dogma  respecting  the  Virgin  Mary 
which  would  be  binding  apon  the  consciences 
of  all  members  of  the  Chnrch  for  all  time,  nnless 
it  conld  snpport  it  "  by  most  certain  Warrants  of 
Holy  Scriptare,"  and  demonstrate  that  it  was 
taaght  as  a  necessary  trath  from  Apostolic 
times. — Edd. 


Session,  in  which  it  laid  the  fonndation  of  its 
whole  method  of  proceeding,  clearly  taaght 
that  all  saving  trath  and  moral  discipline  had 
been  delivered  either  by  the  month  of  Christ 
Himself,  or  by  His  inspired  Apostles,  and  had 
since  been  handed  down  either  in  the  Scrip- 
tares, or  in  continaoas  anwritten  tradition ; 
and  the  Conncil,  in  particnlar  decrees  passed 
sabseqaently,  claimed  that  its  teaching  was 
what  the  Charch  had  always  taaght.  No 
phrase  has  been  more  often  on  the  lips  of 
Roman  controversialists  than  that  which  de- 
scribed  the  faith  of  the  Chnrch,  as  what  was 
held  *  everywhere,  always,  and  by  alL*  Bishop 
Milner,  in  his  well-known  work,  Ute  End  of 
Rdigious  Controvtrty^  writes :  **  It  is  a  funda- 
mental maxim  never  to  admit  any  tenet  bat 
such  as  is  believed  by  all  the  bishops,  and  was 
believed  by  their  predecessors  uptoihe  ApotiUi 
themselves."  The  constant  langaage  of  the 
Charch  is  nü  innovetur,  nil  nui  quod  tradüum 
€tL  Such  and  such  is  the  sense  of  Scriptare, 
such  and  such  is  the  doctrine  of  her  pre- 
decessors, the  Pastors  of  the  Charch,  since  the 
time  of  the  Apostles."  Dr.  Wiseman  said: 
"We  believe  that  no  new  doctrine  can  be 
introdnced  into  the  Charch,  bat  that  every 
doctrine  which  we  hold  has  existed,  and  been 
taaght  in  it  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
having  been  handed  down  by  them  to  their 
successors." 

The  theory  of  development  sets  aside  com- 
pletely  the  old  Roman  Catholic  rule  of  Scrip- 
tare and  tradition.  It  gives  up  tradition ;  and 
it  mast  in  conslstency  abandon  as  completely 
irrational  that  respect  for  the  Fathers  which 
even  still  distingaishes  anedncated  Romanists 
from  anedacated  Protestants.  In  earthly 
science  Lord  Bacon  pointed  out  that  the 
Fathers  were  the  chüdren.  If  we  think  an  old 
man  likely  to  be  wiser  than  a  young  one,  it  is 
because  he  has  had  so  much  more  experience, 
and  is  likely  to  know  many  things  of  which  the 
young  man  is  Ignorant.  But  the  world  is  older 
now  than  it  ever  was.  To  ask  us  to  defer  to 
the  opinion  of  men  who  lived  two  centüries 
ago,  and  who  consequently  were  ignorant  of  all 
that  the  world  has  leamed  in  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  is  as  absurd  as  to  ask  a  trained 
philosopher  to  defer  to  the  opinion  of  a  youth 
just  commencing  his  studies.  And  if  the 
theory  of  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine 
be  true,  the  same  rule  exactly  ought  to  hold 
with  regard  to  religious  truth ;  and  a  Romanist 
cannot  consistently  censure  a  Protestant  if  he 
thinks  Luther  and  Calvin  teachers  likely  to  be 
twelve  centüries  wiser  than  Chrysostom  and 
Augustine.  But  if  in  the  theory  of  Develop- 
ment the  Fathers  lose  all  claim  to  respect,  it  is 
still  worse  with  Scripture:  the  Fathers  may 
have  been  but  children,  but  the  Apostles  were 
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only  infants.  Thej  lived  when  the  Church 
had  bat  just  come  into  being,  and  before  it 
had  leamed  all  tbatthe  Holj  Spirit  bas  tanght 
it  in  the  coarse  of  twenty  oentaries.  If  so,  it 
onght  to  be  only  for  cnriosity  that  we  need 
look  into  books  written  in  the  veiy  infancy  of 
the  Chorch;  and  to  seek  for  our  System  of 
Christian  doctrine  in  the  Bible  would  be  as 
absnrd  as  to  try  to  leam  the  differential  cal- 
colos  from  the  writings  of  Archimedes.  In 
other  words,  the  theory  of  Development,  as 
tanght  by  Oardinal  Newman,  snbstantially 
abandons  the  Claims  of  Christianity  to  be  re- 
g^arded  as  a  supemataral  revelation  which  is 
likely  to  be  preseired  in  moet  purity  by  those 
who  liyed  nearest  to  the  times  when  it  was 
g^ven. 

And  yet  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  real  de- 
yelopment  of  Christian  doctrine.  We  acknow- 
ledge  that  all  the  precions  tmth  of  Scriptare 
does  not  lie  on  the  sorface,  and  that  contina- 
oas  study  applied  to  the  Bible,  by  holy  men 
who  have  sooght  for  the  aid  of  God's  Spirit, 
does  elicit  mach  that  might  have  escaped  a 
hasty  reader,  bat  which,  when  once  pointed 
oat,  remains  for  the  Instruction  of  fntare 
generations.  Bat  we  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween  thing»  etterUial  to  »alvation  and  thing»  true, 
but  not  nec€99ary.^  The  way  of  salvation  does 
not  alter  from  age  to  age ;  those  truths  which 
were  effectaal  for  the  salvation  of  soals  in  the 
second  or  third  centary  are  sufficient  for  salva- 
tion still.  A  Church,  then,  takes  a  step  unjusti- 
flable,  and  which  must  lead  to  schism,  if  she 
imposes  new  articles  of  faith  to  be  held  of 
necessity  for  salvation  which  were  unknown 
to  the  Church  of  past  times. 

Again,  thero  is  a  development  of  Christian 
doctrine  due  to  the  iucrease  of  human  philo- 
sophy  aud  leaming.  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent  these  from  playing  their  part  in  modifying 
our  way  of  understanding  the  Bible.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Galileo  (see  Galileo) 
we  see  that  the  progress  of  astronomical  know- 
ledge  not  only  modified  the  manner  in  which 
texts  of  Scripture  were  understood  which 
seemed  to  teach  the  immobility  of  the  earth, 

^  Gar  views  of  Biblical  criticism  and  eze- 
gesis  are  in  advance  of  those  of  the  early  Church. 
We  see,  too,  Christian  truths  more  in  focas, 
clearer  in  their  connection  with  each  other.  We 
anderstand  better  the  relations  of  the  Church 
and  the  world,  the  laws  and  principles  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  are  able  to  construct  a 
sounder  philosophy  of  religion.  Bat,  unless  we 
can  Claim  and  prove  a  special  revelation  from 
heaven,  carrying  with  it  the  same  credentials  as 
those  of  the  Holy  Scriptares,  we  have  no  right 
to  add  a  new  doctrine  to  "  the  faith  once  for  all 
delivered  to  the  saints." — Edd. 


bat  also  made  Christians  anderstand  that  God, 
who  does  not  work  miiacles  to  do  for  men 
what  He  intended  them  to  leam  to  do  for 
themselves,  did  not  mean  the  Bible  as  a  saper 
natural  revelation  of  the  traths  of  astronomy 
or  other  sciences,  bat  left  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  of  this  kind  to  stimalate  and 
the  ezeroise  of  men's  natural  powers. 

Well,  when  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
Church  of  one  age  may  be  on  several  point 
wiser  than  the  Church  of  a  preceding  age, 
Gallican  theory  of  infallibility  at  once 
down.  According  to  that  theoiy  it  is 
tent  with  God's  promise  to  His  Church  thaV^ 
disputes,  and  oonseqnently  that  onoertainty^  ~ 
on  several  important  points  of  doctrine,  shoolc 
prevail  for  a  considerable  time;  only  it 
maintained  that  when  once  the  majority 
Christians  have  agreed  in  a  conolnsion  aboufe 
them,  that  condusion  must  never  afterwards 
be  caUed  in  question.  But  why  not,  if  the 
Church  has  in  the  meantime  beoome  wiser  T 
If  God,  without  injustice  and  without  danger 
to  men's  souls,  can  leave  many  of  His  people 
for  a  considerable  time  imperfectly  informed« 
and  even  in  erroneous  opinion  as  to  certain 
doctrines,  what  improbability  is  there  that  He 
may  have  left  a  whole  generation  imperfectly 
or  erroneously  informed  on  the  same  subject, 
and  reserved  the  perception  of  the  complete 
truth  for  their  successors  7 

The  method  of  Newman's  celebrated  iTitay 
on  Devdopment  is  to  make  frank  confession  that 
neither  Scripture  nor  Tradition  will  fumish 
any  adequate  proof  of  Roman  doctrines.  But 
then  Newman  contends  that  the  same  confes- 
sion must  be  made  abont  doctrines  which 
Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans  hold  in 
common,  and  he  puts  forward  his  theory  of 
Development  as  able  to  supply  the  deficiency 
alike  in  either  case.  Thus,  then,  while  he 
owns  (p.  164)  that  the  Pope's  supremacy  is  a 
development,  so  also,  he  contends,  is  Episco- 
pacy.  He  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  St 
Ignatius  in  his  Epistles  is  silent  on  the  subject 
of  the  Pope's  authority;  but  that  this  is  be- 
cause  that  authority  was  not,  and  could  not 
have  beeu,  in  active  Operation  then.  While 
Apostles  were  on  earth,  they  exercised  the 
powers  both  of  bishop  and  Pope.  When  they 
were  taken  away,  "Christianity  did  not  at 
once  break  into  portions;  yet  separate  locali- 
ties  might  begin  to  be  the  scene  of  internal 
dissensions,  and  a  local  arbiter  would,  in  con- 
sequence,  be  wanted."  "When  the  Church 
was  thrown  on  her  own  resources,  first  local 
disturbances  gave  ezercise  to  bishops,  and 
next  ecumenical  disturbances  gave  exercise  to 
Popes."  Newman  quotes  with  assent  some  of 
Barrow's  topics  of  proof  that  Roman  Supremacy 
did  not  exist  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church, 
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namelj :  (1)  that  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 

agalnst  the  Gnostio  hereücs  of  the  second 

centoiy  thej  never  allege  the  sentence  of  the 

universal  pastor  and  judge  as  the  most  com- 

pendious  and  efficacious  method  of  silencing 

them ;  and  (2)  that  heathen  writers  are  quite 

Ignorant  of  the  doctrine,  althoagh  no  point  of 

Christian  teaching  woold  be  so  apt  to  raise 

offence  and  jealonsy  in  pagans,  no  novelty  be 

more  saspicioas  or  startling  than  this  creation 

oi  a  universal  empire  over  the  consciences  and 

^ligions  praotices  of  men,  the  doctrine  also 

being  one  that  conld  not  bat  be  very  conspicu- 

ons  and  glaring  in  ordinary  practice.    Newman 

^Ibo  assents  to  Barrow's  assertion  that  "the 

Btate  of  the  most  primitive  Church  did  not 

^ell  admit  sach  a  universal  sovereignty.'*    For 

tiot  did  consist  of  small  bodies,  incoherently 

Qtoated  and  scattered  about  in  very  distant 

plaoes,  and  consequently  unfit  to  be  modelled 

into  one  political  society,  or  to  be  governed  by 

one  head,  especially  considering  their  condi- 

tion  nnder  persecution  and  poverty.     What 

convenient  resort  for  direction  or  justice  could 

a  few  distressed  Christians  in  Bgypt,  Ethiopia, 

Parthia,  India,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Armenia, 

Cappadocia,  and  other  parts  have  to  Rome  7 

Newman  is  quite  consistent  with  the  thesis 
of  his  Essay  in  abandoning  tradition  as  a 
basis  for  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Supremacy; 
bat  the  basis  of  Development  on  which  he 
attempts  to  build  it  is  altogether  insufficient 
to  constitnte  any  firm  foundation.  The  cases 
of  Bpiscopacy  and  Papal  Supremacy  are  not 
parallel ;  because  the  former  institation  dates 
from  apostolic  times ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  was  established  by  Apostles,  then  it 
can  Claim  a  right  to  permanent  continuance. 
Bat  what  claim  for  permanence  can  be  made 
OD  bchalf  of  any  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment,  which  confessedly  shaped  itself  at  least 
two  or  three  centuries  after  the  Apostles  were 
all  dead?  Let  us  liberally  grant  that  an 
ecclesiastical  monarchy  was  the  form  of 
govemment  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
Church  at  the  time,  when  in  temporal  matters, 
the  whole  civilised  world  was  governed  bya 
Single  ruler;  and  yet  it  might  be  utterly  unfit 
for  her  requirements  in  subsequent  times 
when  Europe  has  been  broken  up  into  inde- 
pendent  kingdoms  ;  and  we  might  be  as  right 
DOW  in  disowning  papal  authority  as  our 
ancestors  were  in  submitting  to  it. 

The  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of 
men  in  temporal  matters  as  well  as  in  spiritual ; 
and  we  can  trace  the  working  of  His  Provi- 
dence  in  guiding  events  in  the  one  as  well 
as  in  the  other.  We  can  see,  for  example, 
how  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  of 
heathen  Rome  tended  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  Qospel,  which  nevet  could  have  sprcad  so 
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rapidly  from  land  to  land,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  facility  of  intercourse  resulting  from 
the  Roman  peace.  Tet  no  evidence  that  the 
Roman  Empire  was  for  a  time  benefioial  to 
the  World»  would  show  that  it  was  divinely 
intended  to  have  perpetual  duration,  or  that 
we  now  commit  any  sin  in  not  belong^ng  to 
it ;  and  if  we  recognise  the  guiding  band  of 
God's  Providence  in  the  formation  of  that 
Empire,  we  might  equally  do  so  in  its  dissolu- 
tion.  In  like  manner,  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America  cannot  help  owning  that 
his  country  was  orig^inally  colonised  from 
Great  Britain;  that  the  authority  of  the 
Sovereign  of  England  was  recognised  in  those 
States  without  question  for  a  Century  or  two ; 
that  English  rule  was  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage  in  protecting  the  Infant  colonies  from 
enemies,  and  conferring  other  benefits  on 
tbem ;  yet  he  would  hold  that  the  time  came 
when  English  rule  was  no  longer  beneficial, 
and  that  now  the  sovereign  of  England  neither 
hath  nor  ought  t#  have  authority  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  then,  in  like  manner,  the  most 
that  the  theory  of  Development  could  do  for  the 
doctrine  of  Papal  Supremacy,  would  be  to 
establish  a  proof  that  there  have  been  times 
when  the  Pope's  Supremacy  has  been  beneficial 
to  the  Church  (or,  to  speak  more  cautionsly, 
to  the  Western  Church) ;  that  there  have  been 
bishops  of  Rome  whose  aims  were  high,  whose 
lives  were  good,  and  by  whose  rule  it  was  at 
least  better  to  have  been  guided  than  by  any 
other  likely  at  the  time  to  have  been  substituted 
for  it.  But  surely  it  will  be  granted,  that 
there  have  been  bishops  of  Rome  whose  aims 
were  not  high,  whose  lives  were  not  pure, 
and  whose  guidance  it  was  not  good  to  foUow. 
What  Claim  to  obedience  can  such  make  out  7 
Unless  it  be  held  that  God's  Providence  ceased 
to  ezert  itself  three  centuries  ago,  or  eise  that 
it  has  merely  a  local  Operation,  and  does  not 
extend  to  England,  Scandinavia,  or  Germany, 
the  theory  of  Development  will  afford  as  good 
a  justification  for  the  revolt  from  papal 
authority  in  the  sizteenth  Century,  as  for  its 
rise  and  growth  in  the  third  or  fourth  and 
subsequent  centuries.  And  this  theory  would 
not  prevent  a  historical  Student  from  pro- 
nonncing  Papal  Supremacy  to  be  now  a  useless 
or  mischievous  survival  of  a  form  of  Church 
govemment  which  has  had  its  day,  but  which 
is  nnsuited  to  the  character  of  the  present 
age.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  establish  any 
justification  of  Papal  Supremacy,  wc  must 
fall  back  on  the  old  sources  of  proof,  Scripture 
and  tradition  ;  for  Newman's  proposed  Substi- 
tute, the  theory  of  Development,  completely 
breaks  down.  [G.  S.] 

[Extracted  by  permission  from  Dr.  Salmon's 
work  on  The  InfaUibüity  ofthe  Church.] 
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DEVIL,  THS  — The  name  Devil,  or  dtdßoKos, 
means  the  $landerer.  In  the  Old  Testament 
he  is  termed  Satan  or  the  Sakm^  the  advenary, 
for  the  article  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  term,  except  in  1  Ohron.  zxL  1.  The 
name  Satan  is  also  often  nsed  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  generally  has  the  article.  The 
idea  that  he  is  *'  the  servant  of  Ood  repre- 
sented  as  carrying  out  His  tiying,  sifting 
Providenoe"  as  advocated  by  some  modems, 
has  no  sapport  in  Scripture.  There  he  is  re- 
presented  as  from  the  beginning  '*the  liar" 
and  the  adversary  of  men.  There  maj  have 
been  good  reason  whj  he  was  not  prominentlj 
spoken  of  in  the  Pentateuch,  bat  even  there 
he  is  depicted  as  '*the  serpent,"  who  in  that 
form  sedaoed  in  Bden  onr  first  parents,  and  as 
'' Azasel/'  which  ought  not  to  be  rendered  in 
Lev.  zvi  8  ^'scapegoat,"  bat  is  the  spirit  who 
has  tumed  hinuelf  away  from  God,  and  who 
is  personallj  contrasted  with  JehovaJi,  See 
Wright,  Biblieal  Ettaye  (Essay  on  the  Book  of 
Job) ;  also  his  Bampton  Lecturea  on  Zechariah. 
The  Devil  is  spoken  of  as  a  epirit  (Eph.  ü.  2) 
with  angels  sabject  to  him  (see  Dbmons), 
as  one  who  feil  throagh  pride  (1.  Tim.  iü  6) ; 
Rev.  xii  9,  however,  is  wrongly  qaoted  as  re- 
f erring  to  Satan's  fall  from  heaven,  thoagh  oar 
Lord's  words  in  John  yiü  44  may  refer  to  that 
fact.  The  word  "  Hillel,"  rendered  "  Laoifer  " 
in  Isaiah  ziv.  12,  refers  to  the  King  of  Babylon, 
and  not  to  Satan.  The  Devü  is  termed  in  the 
New  Testament  Bedübuh  {lord  ofßiee),  perhaps 
rather  Btdzehul  (lord  of  the  heavenly  mamion — 
the  tun)  from  the  Philistine  god  of  that  name 
mentioned  in  2  Kings  L  Bdial,  often  spoken  of 
in  the  Old  Testament,  or  Beliar  (2  Gor.  vi.  16), 
is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  proper  name,  bat 
means  worüdeuneu;  **  a  man  of  Belial "  being 
a  worthleu  (or  wicked) /sOote;.        [C.  H.  H.  W.] 

DEVOTED.— See  Monks  and  NUMS. 

DEVOTIOHS. — Extemal  religioas  acts  or  pioas 
exercises  which,  in  the  view  of  the  Romish 
Charch,  possess  merit  when  springing  from 
internal  devotion  or  readiness  to  perform  the 
will  of  God. 

Feasts  of  Devotion  are  oertain  festivals,  the 
observance  of  which  is  not  obligatory,  bat  is 
*<left  to  the  devotion  of  the  faithfol."  The 
observanoe  of  sach  feasts  is  therefore  sapposed 
to  be  specially  meritorioas. 

DIATESSABON.— See  Fathbbs. 

DIOERIXXM. — ^A  candlestick  with  two  tapers 
designed  to  symbolise  the  two  natares  of 
Christ,  ased  in  the  Rassian  and  other  Oharohes. 
There  are  also  candlesticks  with  three  tapers 
symbolising  the  Trinity.  The  words  are  spelled 
also  dicir  and  trikir,  (See  Wright,  Service  of 
Man  in  the  Oreek  and  Boman  Churehea,  p.  20. ) 

DIES  IBAE.-'*  Day  of  Wrath."  A  hymn  of 
the  Romish  Charch  occarring  in  the  Mass  for 


for   the  Dead.     It  was  written  in  12^ 
Thomas  of  Celano,  and  has  been  trän 
into  Bnglish  verse  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  Dr. 
and  others. 

DIOAJCY    (Gr.    8iyauia).—'A    marriage 
second  wife  after  the  death  or  lawf ol  d 
of  the  first.    Digamy  is  not  to  be  conf  ase« 
bigamy,  which  is  the  criminal  offence  of  l 
two  wives  at  once.  [B. 

DIOO£SE.~See  National  Chuboh. 

DIONYSIUS  THE  AREOPAGITE.— : 
year  533,  at  a  meeting  in  Constantinop 
tween  the  Severians  and  the  orthodox, 
ences  were  made  to  the  writing^  of  Dioi 
the  Areopagite.  The  aathenticity  of 
writings  was  rejected  or  saspected  o: 
g^and  that  they  had  not  been  known  t 
of  the  Christian  Fathers.  The  record  o 
Conference  affords  the  first  existing  not 
the  books  which  bear  the  name  of  Dion 
While  there  was  controversy  in  the  East 
into  the  ninth  centary,  regarding  these  1 
they  came  g^radaally  to  be  aocepted  as  ai 
tic,  and  John  of  Damascas  {De  Fide  Orih 
c.  730)  illastrates  the  respect  in  whicl 
were  held.  In  the  West,  thoagh  Grego 
Great  had  previoasly  referred  to  thenc 
Pope  Paal  I.  had  sent  copies  of  them  to 
of  France,  special  attention  was  paid  to 
in  827,  when  Michael  the  Stammere] 
sented  copies  to  the  Emperor  Lewis  the  '. 
These  copies  were  deposited  in  the  Abi 
St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  where  the  patron 
of  France,  according  to  legend,  was  bi 
and  the  tradition  arose  that  Denis  and  ] 
Sias  the  Areopagite  were  one  and  the 
man.  John  Scotos  Erigena,  in  the  rei 
Charles  the  Bald  and  at  his  instigation, 
lated  the  Dionysian  writings  into  Latin 
his  own  work  shows  how  strongly  th< 
flaenced  his  thought.  From  the  peri 
Erigena  tili  the  Renascence  the  writingt 
almost  aniversally  aocepted  as  aathenti 
many  commentaries  were  written  on 
sach  as  that  of  the  famoas  English  ecdee 
Robert  Grosseteste.  At  the  Renascence 
ever,  when  the  critical  spirit  was  awakem 
aathenticity  was  finally  rejected  by  sei 
among  whom  were  Yalla,  Eiasmas,  and  Cf 
The  reasons  for  the  rejection  were  s 
The  books  were  anknown  to  the  early 
tian  writers,  and  to  Easebias,  who,  o 
aathority  of  Dionysias  of  Corinth,  des 
the  Areopagite  as  the  first  bishop  of  the  C 
at  Athens.  By  internal  evidence  it  was  i 
that  the  writer,  from  his  thoaght  and  1 
ferences  to  certain  castoms  and  men, 
not  have  belonged  to  the  Apostolic  Age. 
late  Bishop  Westcott,  argaing  from  tl 
lation  of  the  thoaght  of  the  Areopagite  t 
of  the  Neo- Piatonist  Proclas,  from  resem 
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between  it  and  the  teaohiDg  of  the  Mono- 
phygites,  and  from  the  reference  to  Hierothens, 
a  Dame  known  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  Century, 
SDggested  the  jean  480-520  as  the  period  when 
the  books  weie  oomposed. 

The  books  are  pseadonymoas  rather  than 

forged,  since  the  writer  made  but  a  slight 

«ttempt  to  identify  himself  with  the  Areopa- 

gite.    They  consist  of  foor  treatisee  and  ten 

iettera.    The  treatises  are :  I.  On  the  Heavenly 

Hierarchy.     II.  On  the  Ecclesiastical  Hier- 

ifchy.    III.  On  the  Names  of  God.    IV.  On 

Jfystic   Theology.      They  are   addressed   by 

Dionysins  the  Presbyter  to  bis  f ellow-presbyter 

Timothy.    Of  the  letters,  one  is  addressed  to 

Titos  and  another  to  the  Apostle  John.    A 

hierarchy  is  defined  as  **  a  sacred  order,  and 

Science,  and   activity,  assimilated  as  f ar  as 

possible  to  the  godlike,  and  elevated  to  the 

Imitation  of  God  proportionately  to  the  divine 

ilhiminations    conceded    to    it"    (Westcott's 

Translation). 

The  "  Ueavenly  Hierarchy"  treats  of  the  be- 

ings  who  are  ministers  of  God  for  raising  men 

«earer  to  Him.    Of  these  ministers  or  angels 

there   are   nine   ordere   gronped   into   three 

iriads:   (a)    Seraphim,    Cherubim,    Thrones. 

(&)  Dominations,  Virtnes,  Powers.    (0)  Princi- 

paliües,  Archangels,  Angels.     Their  work  is 

throDgh  parification,  illomination,   and   per- 

lection  to  elevate  men  towards  the  Divine. 

The  beings  of  the  first  triad,  who  are  nearest 

to  God,  inflaence  those  of  tbe  second,  who, 

in  tarn,  afifeot  the  members  of  the  third ;  and 

the  last  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  man. 

Tbe  ^ Scclesiastical  Hierarchy"  sets  fortb 
that  there  is  an  earthly  counterpart  of  the  hier- 
archy in  heaven  ;  and  that  what  God  is  to 
the  higher,  Jesus  is  to  the  lower.  As  is  the 
heavenly  so  is  the  ecclesiastical,  in  the  division 
into  three  triads.  The  first  comprises  Baptism, 
Commanlon,  Holy  Chrism,  corresponding  to 
porification,  illomination,  perfection.  In  the 
Becond  are  the  three  Orders  of  the  dergy,  the 
deacons  engaged  in  porifying,  the  priests  in 
iUaminating,  and  the  bishops  in  perfecting. 
In  the  third  triad  are  the  catechumens  who 
are  nndergoing  porification,  the  holy  laymen 
who  are  being  illaminated,  and  the  monks 
who  are  being  perfected.  The  monk  repre- 
sents  man  in  bis  highes t  attainable  perfection, 
and  the  two  Hierarchies  treat  of  the  scheme 
or  Order  of  the  spiritoal  world  by  which  the 
divine  revelation,  tbroagb  which  he  approaches 
perfection,  is  g^ven  to  man. 

In  the  tbird  treatise,  **  On  the  Names  of  God," 
there  is  an  inquiry  concerning  tho  knowledge 
of  God  to  be  obtained  from  His  names  as 
foond  in  Scriptare.  In  reference  to  God  as 
good  arises  the  questio^  of  the  origin  of  evil. 
Evil  is  represented  as  llaving  no  positive,  bat 
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only  A  negative  reality.  God  as  One  is  the 
highest  and  final  idea,  and  to  it  thooght  most 
tend. 

The  **  Mystic  Theology  "  attempts  to  show 
how  thought  may  reach  this  idea.  Manifesta- 
tions  to  the  senses  indicate,  bot  do  not  reveal 
God.  His  names,  save  the  One,  are  definitions, 
and  tberefore  do  not  reveal  Him.  In  order  to 
reach  God  as  the  One,  to  obtain  a  revelation 
of  Him,  thooght  must  negate  all  that  makes 
its  conceptions  of  Him  definite,  since  defini- 
tion  is  limitation.  But  tbe  thooght  of  a 
man  is  finite,  and  it  is  conseqoently  only  by 
transcending  its  own  limitations,  only  by  seif- 
denial,  that  it  can  attain  to  the  idea  of  the 
infinite,  of  the  One.  The  Hierarchies  deal 
with  the  manifestations,  and  the  means  for 
effecting  these,  of  God  to  man.  The  third 
and  fourth  treatises  are  concerned  with  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  God  to  be  obtained,  not 
through  manifestations  of  tbe  Divine,  but 
through  a  mystic  onion  of  man  with  God.  A 
clear  distinction  is  thus  drawn  between  a 
$€o\oy^a  KaraifMTiKi^  and  a  BeoKfryLa  dro^aruci^. 
Together  the  writings  attempt  to  furnish  a 
Christian  metaphysic,  but  if  in  the  first  place 
they  are  allied  to  Christianity  they  are  also 
akin  to  Neo-platonism.  Proclos,  it  was  even 
alleged,  had  borrowed  from  Dionysios.  Bot 
it  was  the  pseodo-Areopagite  who  was  affected 
by  Neo-platonism,  and  he,  in  torn,  gave  a 
mystical  cast  to  the  religioos  thooght  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Brigena,  the  forer unner,  if  not 
the  first  of  the  scbolastics,  iUostrates  the 
influence  of  the  Areopagite ;  and  to  his  name 
may  be  added  those  of  Peter  Lombard, 
Thomas  Aqoinas,  and  Albertos  Magnos.  At 
tbe  Reoascence,  while  the  authenticity  of  the 
writings  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars, 
their  teaching  commanded  the  interest  of 
thinkers  like  Dean  Colet  of  St.  Paars. 

Literatare. — Migne's  edition  of  Dionytii 
Optra,  The  workt  of  Dionyiitu  the  Areopagite ^ 
translated  into  English  by  Rev.  J.  Parker. 
Milman,  Latin  Christianty,  Ueberweg,  Oet- 
ehiehte  der  Philosophie,  Dean  Colet  on  the 
Jlierarehies  of  Dionytiut,  edited  by  J.  H. 
Lupton.  Dionyiitu  the  Areopagite^  by  B.  F. 
Westcott  (Contemporary  Review,  May  1867). 
Review  of  the  JSnglith  Translation,  by  the  Rev. 
D.  M.  McIntyre  {Critieal  Review,  vol  ix.). 

[J.  H.] 
DIPTYOHS  {SlTTvxa,  pl,  neut,),  a  pair  of 
folding  boards  or  tablets,  containing,  presum- 
ably  on  interior  leaves,  a  register  of  names, 
and  osed  in  civil  as  well  as  in  Church  life. 
The  term  8{\roi  {tabelke,  tablett)  sometimes 
occars  as  an  äquivalent.  An  early  appearance 
of  the  ecclesiastical  diptychs  in  literature 
meets  us  after  the  death,  in  407,  of  John 
Chrysostom,  the  deposed  and  exiled  Patriarch 
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of  Constantinople,  on  whose  behalf  it  was 
claimed,  as  in  the  case  of  other  deoeaaed 
prelates,^  that  he  shoald  be  remembered  in 
the  diptycbs  of  bis  own  Church.  His  numer- 
008  friends,  the  "  Johnites  "  of  Constantinople, 
insisted  on  tbis  point,  refusing  commnnion 
with  Atticos,  who  then  occopied  the  patri- 
archal  chair,  nntil  it  was  yielded.  Their 
demand  was  urgently  promoted  in  person  by 
Alexander  the  Patriarch  of  Antlocb,  intent 
on  promoting  a  general  peace  among  the  dis- 
tracted  Churches  of  the  East  throagh  the 
Insertion  of  Chrysostom's  name  in  their  dip- 
tycbs,^ the  example'  of  which  he  had  himself 
set  at  Antioch.  Atticns,  seeing  no  other  way 
of  peace  at  Constantinople,  complied,  thoogh 
compliance  was  an  admission  of  his  own 
original  intrusion.  He  also,  in  417,  urged 
Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  whose  see  had 
long  been  at  feud  on  various  points  with 
Constantinople,  to  do  the  same,  and  after 
much  delar  the  Alexandrian  diptycbs,  the 
last  of  several,  were  opcned  to  Chrysostom's 
name.  This  one  instance  shows  the  immense 
practical  importance  of  the  diptycbs  in  Church 
life.  They  were  not  the  mere  ofilce  books  of 
a  modern  vestry.  They  were  holy  registers  of 
Church  amity,  brotherhood,  and  communion, 
occupying  a  place  in  the  public  Services, 
especially  valuable  in  an  ecclesiastical  System 
which  was  not  a  monarchy  and  conld  not 
submit  to  Rome's  dictation.  They  were  links 
to  combine,  if  anything  could,  those  great 
patriarchal  independencies  in  a  Single  onitv. 
Unity  there  begun,  extended  to  the  bumblest 
members,  and  those  diptychal  names,  or  some 
selection  from  them,  being  read  from  between 
the  solemn  tablets^  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  became  stored  in  the  common 
memory.  Thus,  if  the  names  were  those  of 
persons  who  were  truly  worthy,  like  Chrysos- 
tom's, the  records  taughtSQCcessive  generations 
to  know  who  had  been  their  spiritual  fathers, 
and  whose  words  they  should  hold  fast  amid 
earth's  Babel  tongues.  Even  if  tbings  went 
wrong,  the  diptycbs  could,  as  they  often  did, 
by  the  same  rule,  perpetuatc  the  bad.  One 
more  episode  in  diptychal  history  will  suffice  f  or 
giving  a  vivid  Impression  of  what  this  Cbnrcli 
ordinance  was  on  its  better  side.  The  Fonrth 
General  Council,  that  of  Chalcedon  in  451, 
was  opposed  by  the  monophysite  beresy  on 
the  nature  of  Christ,  threatening  the  founda- 

^  Socrates,  H,E.^  lib.  vii.  c.  25. 

'  D.C.B.,  ACACIUS  of  Beroea,  i.  13  a,  6; 
AtticüS,  i.  208  6,  209  o. 

»  Theodoret,  H.E.,  lib.  v.  c.  35,  in  P.G.,  Ixxxii. 
1265  c. 

*  Tttij  fivcTiKoii  3Ato«,  Atticus  calls  them  in 
his  letter  to  Cvril,  Pat  Gr,,  Ixxvii.  349  C. 


tions  of  the  faith.    Succeasive  patriarcbs  of 
Constantinople  were  loyal  to  the  ConnoU  ontfl 
Timotheas  (511-517),  an  open  opponoit.    Hb 
suocessor,  John  the  Cappadocian,  had  haniJy 
come  to   the   chair,  nnder  great  siuiincioo, 
when  in  518  a  new  Emperor,  Justin  I.,  a  deter 
mined  "  Synodite,"  sopporting  Chalcedon,  ioe- 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  which  had  been  occnpicd 
by  a  line  of  anti-Synodites.     The  Coostioti- 
nopolitans,  warm  friends  of  Chalcedon,  bit 
long   in    despair   nnder   heterodoz  tynsny, 
joyfuUy  seized  the  nnhoped-for  opportonity 
when  the  Emperor  within  a  week  of  bis  aoocs- 
sion  entered  the  Cathedral.    The  day  follow- 
ing,  July  16,  518,  their  proceedings  reached  a 
climax  in  the  same  great  chnrch,  by  their 
frantically  demanding   of  the    patriarch  aa 
open  recognition  of  the  Fourth  Council.*   The 
excited  multitude  would  take  no  denial  and 
not  a  moment's  delay.    The  whole  robed  bodj, 
patriarch    and    suffragans,   priests,    deacons, 
choristers,  were  prisoners  behind  the  screen 
until  assent  was  given,  and  given  it  was.    The 
patriarch's  professions  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
trusted  and  a  cry  arose :  "  The  diptycbs,  the 
diptycbs,  the  diptycbs  to  the  ambo  (pulpit)!" 
They  were  produced,  and  in  no   long  time 
there  were  inscribed  in  them  the  names  of 
recent    faithful    patriarcbs,    Euphemins  and 
Macedonius,  who  had  been  passed  over;  and 
also  that  of  Pope  Leo  I.,  who  had  done  real 
Service  by  his  share  in  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon.   But  above  all  the  Council  itself  was 
inscribed,  and  along  with  it  its  three  great 
prcdecessors,    Nicaea    (325),    Constantinople 
(381),  Ephesus  (431),  as  the  four  streng  Church 
pillars  of  Catholic  orthodoxy  on  the  special 
subject  of  the  Person  of  Christ.    Those  prompt 
entries  within  the  folding  tablcts  giving  them 
a  public  and  an  authoritative  position  not  to  be 
trifledwith,  completely  satisfied  the  people,  who 
kept  enthusiastically  chanting  above  an  hour, 
''Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  for  He 
hath    visited    and    redeemed    His    people  I " 
Holy  Communion  foUowed,  and  the  old  TrUa- 
gion  or  TertanctuSf  divested  of  its  monophysite 
addition,  came  back  as  music  to  their  ears. 
At  the  proper  moment  the  diptycbs  were  pro- 
duced, as  usual  in  this  service,  and  when  the 
deacon  read  out  the  names,  which  had  been 
just  beforo  entered,  the  victorious  multitude, 
recognising  the  completeness  of  their  success, 
burst  out  with  ''Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  God  ! " 
Those  scenes  became  historical  as  the  Acclama- 

-       ■    -   ■  -  — 

«  See  D.C.B.,  Timotheus  (24),  died  April  5, 
517  ;  Joannes  (124)  Cappadox,  sncceeded 
517 ;  Anastasius,  Emperor,  died  Jnly  9,  518. 
Justin  I.  entered  the  Cathedral  his  first  Sunday, 
July  15,  518.  Acclamations,  Monday,  July  16, 
158. 
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lion«  o/  OoHitantinople^    Nothing  conld  have 

prodaced  them  bat  the  occasion  of  a  vital 

\    trath,  as  they  believed  it  to  be,  visibly  re- 

[     taming  to  them  from  the  g^rasp  of  civil  and 

«ocleBiastical  power.    In  honour  of  a  triomph 

which  put  the  four  principal  Councils  in  the 

diptycbs,  the  Sanday  nearest  to  Joly  16  is 

itUl  annoally  observed  in  the  Greek  Church. 

Tbtt  day  re-onited  the  Eastern  and  Western 

Chorches  after  an  open  schism  of  thirty-five 

years.    It  also  prodaced  imperial  ordern  to 

tbe  Patriarch  of  Jerasalem,  and  to  the  great 

Charch  of  Tjre,  for  the  Insertion  in  their 

diptychs  of  the  Cooncil  of  Ghalcedon.    In  these 

e?ent8  the  diptychs  Agare  largely.    Without 

them  nothiiig  seemed  completed.   Conspicaoas, 

too,  is  the  record  in  diptychs  of  dececatd  bishops, 

who  were  doabtless  prayed  for  in  centuries 

when  prayers  for  the  dead  bad  become  habi- 

tnal.    The  primary  object,   however,  of  the 

fdiptychal   record    was   not    to   secure    sach 
prayers,  bat  to  forward  the  parposes  of  the 

i  living  Ghnrch  in  the  manner  above  described. 
The  English  prayer  for  the  Charch  Militant 
might,  as  some  have  saggested,  carry  a  reminis- 
cence  of  the  ancient  diptychs  ;  if  so,  it  bears 
bat  a  Single  name,  that  of  the  living  sovereign, 
and  it  mentions  the  blessed  dead  without 
prayer  for  them.  The  bidding  prayer  of  the 
55th  Canon  before  tbe  sermon  could  also  be 
mentioned. 

In  Charch  history  patriarchs  or  bishops  are 
■een  immediately  on  their  consecration  an- 
nouncing  the  fact  formally  to  brother  prelates, 
expecting  recognition  by  Insertion  in  their 
diptychs  as  a  pledge  of  peace  and  communion. 
Refusal  would  be  formal  notice  of  a  breach. 
Tbis  practice  made  an  organic  solidarity  in  the 
body  of  tbe  Church,  which  had  no  central 
coercive  authority.  It  is  another  ezample  of 
the  great  practica!  use  of  the  diptychs,  and  of 
the  large  figure  they  made  in  the  Eastern 
Church  more  especially. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  tbe  East 
the  medieval  Church  system  grew  up  a  feder- 
ation  of  sisters,  through  Councils  and  canons, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  diptychs  ;  in  the 
West,  by  the  rise  of  one  dominant  mistress 
over  the  rest  through  the  means  of  forged 
decretals  in  a  Single  Church.  [C.  H.] 

DntGE. — An  Office  for  the  dead  in  the  Romish 
Church.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
dirigt  {dirtct  ihou)^  the  first  word  in  the  anti- 
phon.  It  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  public 
Service  at  the  Reformation.  See  Private  Prayers 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  (Parker  Soc.)i  pp.  z*f  xi.  57. 


J  Noticed  brieflyin  Robertson,  ii.  286  ;  D.C.A., 
Diptychs,  i.  562  b;  fully  in  D.C.B,,  Joannes 
(124),  iii.  364,  365 ;  in  Latin,  Mansi,  viii.  1063  A, 
1066  C. 


DISOALOED    OABMELITEa  — Thcre   are 

two  divisions  among  the  Carmelites,  viz.,  the 
Calced,  who  wear  shoes,  and  the  Discalced, 
who  wear  sandals.  The  Carmelite  Order  owes 
its  origin  to  Berthold,  a  Calabrian  monk 
who  left  Italy  in  1156,  and  established  himself 
on  Mount  Carmel.  Of  course  he  had  visions, 
the  prophet  Elias  appearing  to  him,  and  the 
Carmelites  claim  that  their  order  is  merely  the 
succession  of  the  Sons  of  the  Frophets  founded 
upon  Mount  Carmel  by  Elijah.  When  Pape- 
broke,  a  Jesuit,  and  one  of  the  Bollandists, 
published  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  he  described 
Berthold  as  the  first  general  of  the  Carmelites. 
A  Sharp  controversy  immediately  sprang  up, 
the  Carmelites  publishing  many  volumes  claim - 
ing  the  prophet  Elijah  as  their  first  general. 
The  style  of  reasoning  adopted  by  the  editors 
of  the  CaihoLic  DicHonary  is  characteristic : 
**  These  hermits  may  have  had  a  long  line  of 
predecessors,  nor  is  there  any  historical  or 
moral  impossibility  in  the  assumption  that  holy 
men  had  lived  on  the  mountain  without  Inter- 
ruption since  the  days  of  Elias,  although 
positive  evidence  is  wanting. " 

It  was  about  1500  that  tbe  custom  of  going 
without  shoes  was  introduced.  A  man  named 
John  of  Guadaloupe  seems  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Innovation  among  the  men,  and 
St.  Teresa  among  the  women.  The  successors 
of  the  **  Sons  of  the  Prophets,"  popularly  known 
as  '*  Whitefriars,"  seem  to  have  become  worldly 
and  luxnrious,  and  for  this  reason  St.  Teresa 
started  a  work  of  reformation.  She  met  with 
much  Opposition,  and  had  to  endure  great 
persecution,  but  at  tbe  date  of  her  death,  in 
1582,  she  had  succeeded  in  reforming  seventeen 
convents  for  women  and  fifteen  for  men. 
These  latter  wore  sandals,  and  became  known 
as  Discalced,  or  barefooted  Carmelites,  while 
the  others  did  not  consider  the  wearing  of 
shoes  a  bar  to  their  salvation. 

The  old  spirit  must  be  creeping  in  again,  for 
Carmelites  on  mission  tours  may  be  seen 
wearing  comfortable  boots  and  socks  in  the 
train,  yet,  when  nearing  their  destination, 
discarding  these  for  sandals,  in  which  they 
march  to  the  church,  chanting  hymns,  and 
making  a  deep  Impression  upon  the  beholders. 
They  also  go  in  sandals  when  begging  from 
house  to  house.  The  Discalced  Carmelite 
friars  have  houses  at  Kensington  and  Wincan- 
ton  in  England,  and  in  several  places  in 
Ireland.  The  nuns  have  convents  at  Fulham, 
Notting  Hill,  Chichester,  Wells,  Laheme, 
Daiiington,  &c.  [T.  C] 

DISOIPLINA  ABC ANI.— This  term,  although 
descriptive  of  ecclesiastical  practice  in  the  early 
Church,  does  not  appear  to  have  come  into  use 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  Century. 
It  was  first  employed  apparently,  by  Dallaeus 
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in  1666,^  and  af terwards  bj  G.  Meier  in  1672 ; ' 
a  few  yean  later  it  was  the  title  of  controver- 
•ial  treatises  bj  the  Jesuit  Schelstrate  and  the 
Lutheran  Tentzel  (1678,  1692). 
.  The  term  denotes  Christian  training  com- 
mnnicated  pri^ately  to  thoee  only  who  are 
regarded  as  qnalified  to  receive  it 

1.  Under  this  category  is  incladed  the  special 
instmction  given  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Sacraments  and  other  rites,  when  all  ezcept 
baptized  belierers  were  excladed.  This  excla- 
sion  originated  in  the  twofold  danger,  during 
early  Christian  times,  of  persecution  and  pro- 
fanatioa.  While  seal  for  the  propagation  of 
tbe  Faith  indaced  the  Church  to  welcome  the 
anbaptized  to  certain  parts  of  Divine  Serrice, 
fear  of  inf ormers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  those, 
on  the  other,  who  might  tarn  what  they  saw 
and  heard  into  subjects  of  mockery,  led  to  the 
most  sacred  part  of  the  Chorch's  worship  being 
reserved  for  the  *'  initiated  "  alone.  Even  cate- 
chomens  were  remored,  partly,  doabtless,  from 
the  diflSculty  of  drawing  a  distinct  line  except 
betwecn  the  baptized  and  the  anbaptized,  bat 
also  from  the  conyiction  that  even  genaine 
candidates  required  often  to  be  taaght  "  line 
apon  line"  as  they  were  able  to  bear  instrac- 
tion.  After  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
as  the  imperial  religion,  when,  along  with  a 
large  influz  of  heathens  into  the  Charch  as 
merely  nominal  adherents,  there  came  also  into 
the  Chorch's  thoaght  and  life  not  a  few  pagan 
ideas  and  associations,  the  ezclasion  was  con- 
tinaed  ;  partly,  as  before,  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
profanation,  and  partly  throagh  conformity  to 
the  pagan  practice  of  separating  the  initiated 
from  the  aninitiated  in  the  celebration  of 
"  Mysteries."  There  is  eyidence,  in  particalar, 
that  from  the  latter  part  of  the  second  centary 
at  latest,  all  anbaptized  persons  were  excladed 
not  only  from  participation  in,  bat  from  pre- 
sence  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eacbarist,'  the 
senrice  being  diyided  into  what  was  called 
Missa  Catechamenorum,  at  which  any  one 
might  be  present,  and  Missa  Fideliam,  previoas 
to  which  all  anbaptized  persons,  as  well  as 
all  heretics,  were  enjoined  to  withdraw.^  The 
Missa  Fideliam  incladed  on  special  ocoasions 
a  Mystagogia,  or  detailed  instmction  regard- 
ing  the  mysteriös  of  the  Faith,  in  the  form  of 
a  confession  of  belief."    The  anbaptized  were 

^  In  bis  2>e  Seriptü  iuh  Dionytii  Areopagita 
nomine, 

^  In  his  De  reeondita  Veierii  Ecdttia  ThedUtgia. 

»  Tertallian,  JVaior,  adv.  Hteret.  c.  41 ;  ApoUcl, 
Consta,,  ii.  57 ;  Chrysostom,  2Zrd,  ffom,  on  Matt, 

^  From  this  term  Miua  (»miuio,  dumitio) 
com  es  the  word  "  Mass." 

'  A  specimen  of  Mystagogia  is  contained  in  the 
ancient  Teäammtof  Our  Lord^i.  28,recently  issaed 


also  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  ai 
tration  of  Baptism,  at  the  Unction  of 
mation,  and  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Mi 

However  desirable  in  some  respects  s' 
clasion  may  have  been,  and  however  es 
the  motives  which  prompted  to  it,  the 
on  the  whole,  occasioned  more  evil  than 
▼ented.  Daring  the  period  of  penecati 
secrecy  of  divine  Services  gave  occai 
the  gravest  calamnies:  to  charges  j 
Christians  of  cannibalism  and  prom: 
sexual  intercoarse,  arising  apparently 
garbled  reports  aboat  commanicants  " 
the  fiesh  of  the  8on  of  man"  and 
Christian  fellowship  with  the  kiss  of 
and  charity.'  The  emphasis,  farther, 
was  laid  on  the  exclasion  of  the  onin 
led,  even  in  Ante-Nicene,  bat  still  n 
Fost-Nicene  times,  to  the  sacraments 
losing  their  primitive  simplicity,  and  to 
stitioas  ideas  being  generated  and  fc 
calminating  eventaally  in  such  doctri 
Transabstantiation. 

2.  The  term  Disciplina  Arcani  is  a 
describe  the  special  instmction  (apar 
divine  Services)  commanicated  only  * 
baptized  and  to  catechamens  at  the  c 
their  coarse  of  training,  regarding  ( 
natare  and  sig^nificance  of  the  sacn 
and  other  rites;  (6)  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
was  called  tbe  Prayer  of  the  Faithfal 
TUT  TurrCäv),  and  mystically  interpreted ; 
more  mysterioas  doctri nes  of  the  Cl 
creed,  as  the  Trinity,  the  Incamatio: 
Atonement,  and  the  Resurrection  o 
Body.B  In  the  case  of  catechamens  tl 
stmction  was  commanicated  shortly 
baptism  ander  a  pledge,  more  or  less  f 
of  silence  as  regards  the  heathen. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  referring  to  Be 
reports  himself  as  saying  to  an  aadie 
catechamens,  *'  You  have  heard  as  m 
the  mystery  as  we  are  allowed  to 
pablicly ;  and  the  rest  you  shall  hear  pri 
which  you  must  retain  secretly  within 
seif  and  keep  under  the  seal  of  bapt 
So,  too,  Cyril  of   Jerasalem,   in   one 


by  Rahmani  (1899),  and  translated  by  Coop 
Maclean  (1902). 

•  Basil,  De  Spir.  Saneto,  27  ;  Augustine, 
on  Ptalm  103  ;  Chrys.,  18^  Ilom.  on  2  Cor.,  C 
of  Laodicea,  Canon  5. 

'  See  Minucius  Felix,  Dvalogue  of  Octav 
and  Tertullian's  Apology,  7.  The  repetition  c 
gross  charges  by  the  cultured  pagan  Cecil 
the  former  work  indicates  that  belief  in 
was  not  confined  to  the  uneducated  multiti 

•  Testament  of  our  Lord,  ii.  10;  but  ej 
Cat.  15. 

•  Oratio  40,  De  Baptiamo;  ef,  Tert.,  Apol. 
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Catecbetioal  Addresses,  writes  that  "  it  is  not 

the  CQstom  to  speak  to  heathens  about  the 

mysteries  oonceming  Father,  8on,  and  Holy 

Spixit;  nor  eyen  before  oatechomens  do  we 

disc<mne  plainly  abont  such  mysteries." '    Bj 

writert  of  the  fourtb  and  fifth  centaries  the 

Lord's  Ptajer  was  zegarded  as  snitable  to 

be  tanght  <Hil7  to  the  baptized  and  to  cate- 

dnimens  Bhortly  before  baptism,  on  the  ground 

that  onlj  thioagh  that  sacnunent   is   **the 

Charisma  of  adoption  receiyed."^    Sozomen 

lefiained  (witb  exceptional  scrapuloslty,  how- 

e?er,   apparently)   even   from    inserting   the 

Kicene  Creed  into  bis  Historj,  on  the  groand 

that  heathens  were  likely  to  be  among  bis 

readen.* 

3.  Finally,  the   term  Disciplina  Arcani   is 

employed  to  deacribe  instraction  in  the  early 

Chnrch  which  was  not  to  be  commanicated 

eren  to  baptized  and  orthodox  believers  in- 

discriminately,  but  to  be  reserv^ed  for  those 

capable  of  underatanding,  appreciating,  and 

benefiting  by  it.    Snob  esoteric  teaching  was 

soggested  apparently  by  the  practice  of  the 

philoaophical  schools/  and  was  specially  notable 

in  Alezandria,  the  chief  seat  of  philosophical 

q>ecnlation.    Clement  and  Origen,  the  Heads 

of   the   Christian   Catechetical  and   Theolo- 

gical  School  of  Alexandria  in  the  second  and 

third  centnries,  were  affected  so  far  by  their 

Gnoetic  as  well  as  pagan  environment;    and 

while  oppoeed  decidedly  to  Gnostic  heresy,  tbey 

recognised  the  tenet  which  Gnosticism  empha- 

sised,  vis.,  that  for  the  enlightened  members 

of  the  Chnrch,  Christianity  had  mnch  higher 

teaching,  which  the  ordinary  believer  (TirriK^) 

was    incapable    of    apprehending.      Clement 

indicates  bis  belief  that  part  at  least  of  this 

esoteric  Instruction  had  been  handed  down  from 

Apoetles.    He  speaks  of  those  who  "  preserved 

the  tradition  of  the  blessed  doctrine  derived 

directly  from  the  holy  Apostles  Peter,  John, 

and  Paal,  son  receiving  it  from  father ;  >  and 


*  Caieeh,,  vi.  29;  c/.  Theodoret,  Quatt,  in 
Numb. 

«  Theodoret,  fftgr.  Fab,  Comp.,  v.  28;  he  adds, 
"None  of  the  nninitiated  dares  say  "Gar 
Father";  rf.  Chrysostom,  2nd  Born,  on  2  Cor. 
"Catecbomens  as  yet  have  not  the  appointed 
Prayer  which  Christ  introdnced ; "  Apost  Corut. » vii. 
44. 

»  Büi.  Eed„  i.  20. 

*  Origen,  C<nUra  Cdtum,  i.  7.,  writes:  "That 
there  sbonld  be  certain  doctrines  not  made 
known  to  the  maltitude,  which  are  revealed 
after  the  exoteric  doctrines  have  been  tanght, 
is  not  a  pecnliarity  of  Christianity  alone,  but 
also  of  Philosophie  Systems,  in  which  certain 
tmths  are  exoteric  and  others  esoteric.'* 

»  iSSfrom.,  i,  1. 


elsewhere  he  refers  to  the  Gnosis  "  which  bas 
descended  by  transmisslon  to  few,  having  been 
orally  imputed  by  the  Apostles."*  Origen 
distingnishes  things  commanicated  to  Apostles 
which  were  to  be  "  committed  to  writing,"  from 
"things  by  no  means  to  be  written,"  and 
*'words  nttered  by  Christ,  which  have  not 
been  preserved,  becanse  it  appeared  to  the 
Svangelists  that  they  conld  not  be  adequately 
conveyed  to  the  mnltitnde  in  writing  or  in 
Speech."' 

That  some  tradition,  more  or  less  trust- 
worthy,  mnst  have  existed  in  the  second 
Century  regarding  what  Apostles  said,  or  re- 
ported  Christ  to  have  said  (apart  from  the 
records  of  Scriptare),  can  hardly  be  doabted, 
"granting  that  the  Apostles  conversed,  and 
that  their  f  riends  had  memories." '  Bat  it  is 
eqaally  indispatable  that  certain  Gnostic 
teachers,  wittingly  or  anwittingly,  fathered  on 
Apostles  doctrine  inconsistent  with  the  anthor- 
ised  tradition  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  early  orthodox  Christians  also  ac- 
cepted  in  good  faith,  as  apostolic,  certain  oral 
traditions  which  had  no  claim  to  that  title ;  so 
that  it  is  far  from  certain  that  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  at  the  close  of  the  second  centary, 
was  really  in  possession  of  any  important  and 
at  the  same  time  reliable  addition  to  what  has 
come  down  to  ns  in  acknowledged  apostolic 
writings.  The  "  Gnosis "  of  which  he  speaks 
as  having  been  handed  down,  may  have  re- 
lated, not  to  any  fresh  doctrines  anrevealed  in 
Scriptare,  bat  rather  to  fresh  illastrations  of 
doctrines  there  set  forth,  and  to  additional 
evidence  (real  or  fancied)  of  their  trath,  ob- 
tained  throagb  those  allegorical  interpretations 
on  which  early  Christian  writers  laid  inordinate 
stress.'  The  anxiety,  moreover,  of  the  Christian 
School  of  Alexandria  to  conciliate  philosopbers 
and  sapplant  Gnostics,  by  harmonising,  in  some 
measare,  the  method  of  instraction  with  the 
Systems  of  exoteric  and  esoteric  teaching  pre- 
valent  in  surroanding  schools  of  philosophy  and 
religion,  may  have  caased  writers  like  Clement 
anconscionsly  to  over-estimate  and  thus  andaly 
to  emphasise  the  available  amoant  of  unwritten 
apostolic  tradition. 

The  Disciplina  Arcani  is  of  interest  as  re- 
g^rds  the  controversj  between  Romanists  and 
Protestants,  in  so  far  as  it  is  set  forth  by  the 
former  as  a  gp*oand  of  defence  against  the 
Protestant  objection  to  certain  Roman  doc- 


•  Strom.,  vi.  7. 

7  Contra  CeUum,  vi  6. 

B  Newman,  Äriant  in  the  Fourth  Century,  p.  60. 

•  e.g.  the  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  **  Give 
as  this  day  oar  daily  bread,"  was  interpreted  as 
referring  to  Christ  and  to  the  Eucharist.  Ter- 
tullian.  De    rat.,  6 ;  Cyprian,  De,  Orot,  Dom.  18. 
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triue«  —  traDsabstaDtiation.  purgatorj.  iniage 
veneration,  byperdulia  ot  tho  Virgin,  4c.^tba! 
theso  doctrines  are  ciot  fouad  io  Holf  Scrip- 
tare, Dar  evea  in  tbe  earl;  Fathecs.  Sucb 
dog'mos,  it  ia  arged  by  RomanisU,  froni  Bflllar- 
miiie  aad  Scbelstmte  downwordB,  vere  really 
tangbt  by  ths  original  AposCles  Ca  Ibeir  imme< 
diäte  foUowera,  bnt  as  a,  «ecret  Ueposit  not  to 
be  committed  to  wricing,  and  only  to  be  omlly 
bauded  down.  Ic  ie  sufflcient  to  reply  that  if 
tb«re  bad  really  been  a  Beeret  ductrinal  deposit 
of  vital  importanco,  reierved  eitber  for  tbe 
baptized  ojembecBhip  a«  a  wbole,  ar  for  the 
■nore  euligbtened  portiou  of  it,  tbe  Heere 
conld  not  liave  be«n  kept  for  anj  considerabli 
length  o(  time,  mnch  lew  tar  centnries 
"Wbatyehave  spoken  JD  tbe  inner  Chambers 
staall  (eventually)  be  proclaimed  upon  tliü 
houBe-tops."  Ab  Newman  observea,'  ■■Apos- 
tatea  woald  reveal  tbe  doctrines  if  tbesc 
escaped  in  no  otherway."  In  tbe  namt 
dootrinal  coBtroverBleE,  moreover.  with  beretice 
of  various  kinds.  froui  tbe  scconil  to  tbe  fifth 
centurie«,  !t  was  irapossible  for  tbe  ortbodox, 
witb  a  Tiew  to  any  complete  aud  effeotive  re- 
fnlation  of  tbeir  adrerearieB,  to  avoid  reference 
to  the  whole  truth  autboritatively  coramuni- 
cat^  and  traiuiDitted.  Even  in  tbe  case  of 
sacb  IT  riters  »a  Clement  and  Origen,  who 
empbaEised  tbe  diBtioction  betneen  eioteric 
and  caoteric  teacbing,  tbere  18  no  evidence,  bb 
we  Imve  seen,  of  any  diversity  between  the  two 
on  essential  or  important  pointB  oC  doctrine 
being  intended;  wbile  IrenBusand  AuguBtine. 
in  controversy  witb  hereticB,  distinctly  rcpudi- 
ate  tha  idea  o(  dlFcrgencte  belween  »bat  the 
Apostles  taagbt  at  diflerent  timeB  or  to  diSei- 
•nt  personB.' 

Lltenltue.—TeutteVaDUitrlatiodtDi§eij^ina 
Arcanij  Bingham'B  Äntiquilitt  oftht  Chriilian 
Chunh,  Book  X.  cb.  v. ;  Hosbeim.  De  Rtbui 
Chr.  Comm.,  lUciv. ;  Rotbe,  De  JHtciplinct 
Areani  Origine ;  TiRimaa.Ti'BÄriaminilieFaiurtli 
Century,  cb.  L  sect.  3  (pnblished  in  1S33) ; 
Articies  in  Smil.b  and  Cbeetbam'a  DUtionary 
ofChrittian  Äntiquitia,  aiid  io  Henog'a  Seal- 
BntyklopädU.  [H.  C] 

DISOIPUNE  (TSE).~Tbe  «ord  signiQes  flrst 
tbat  whtch  is  leamed,  iofitruction ;  and  theo 
tbut  wblch  iB  taogbt,  i.e.  scicnce  or  doctrinal 
ayBtem ;  tben  training,  order,  regnlatiODB,  bb 
in  an  army,  famlly.'or  «ociety.  Eooleaiastically, 
it  Bomotimea  meani  rnles  ot  condact  aa  dis- 
linguiBbed  from  tbe  doottines  of  tbe  taith. 

The  Word  "  Diacipline,"  howBTer,  is  applied 
In  a  material   senBe   to   an   "initrament  ol 


>  Ariant  in  the  Fourth  flmfury,  p.  G8. 

*  Iren.,  Ädv.  Heer.,  ÜL  1,  ^.  AngOBtiue,  In 
Adttri.  leg.  et  pr-ipli.,  ü.  4-G.  (See  Newman,  pp. 
fiy.  60.) 


pcnanco  "  in  th«  form  of  a  kind  of  ut-o'-nine- 
tails,  made  eitber  oF  knotted  cord  or  ata«!, 
«itb  wbicb  the  penitent  is  nhipped  on  tb« 
bare  back  bybimBelforanotber.  Dr.  Puaejim- 
ported  tbe  "Diaolpltne"  from  Rome  intoth« 
Engliah  Churcb.  He  botb  used  It  hinualf. 
aud  directed  confeKaors  to  impose  It  npoD 
Ritaalistic  SiBters  of  Metcy  {Manwd  fitr  (An- 
feuoTi.  p.  243).  Walab,  in  the  Seertt  HiOary 
oftht  Orford  Movement,  p.  40.quoteB  Miss  PoTey'» 
terrible  accoant  of  tbe  iiiüiction  of  tbs  "Dis- 
clpline "  upon  berself  (when  Siater  Haiy 
Agnes,  O.S.B.)  in  a  Ritnaliatic  convent.  Tben 
la  great  reticence  as  to  the  extent  to  wbicb 
the  "Diacipline"  ii  lued.  bat  tbere  ia  reasan 
to  fear  tbat  it  fB  on  tbe  increaBe  and  is  mora 
prevalent  tban  ia  generatly  snppoaad. 

DISPKSrSATION.— A  relaxation  of  the  lawi 
a  permiB^ioD  to  do  aooiething  olherwise  DD' 
lawfol,  e.g.  for  a  dergyman  to  bold  two  livin^ 
in  tbe  Church  of  England  at  one  and  the  sami 
time,  whioh  ia  poaaible  by  diapeniatioa  ot  tbe 
Arcbbishop  of  Canterbury.  Tbe  ArcbbiBbop 
of  Canterbnry,  tbe  bishops,  and  tbe  r^stran 
ot  marriages  hare  tbe  power  of  diapensation 
io  ropeot  of  granting  llcences  to  marrj  with- 
out  tbe  preliminarjes  otherwiae  needtni. 

All  diapansing  powere  reqBire  to  be  jealoasly 
watcbed,  aa  they  not  unfrequently  lead  to 
abnse,  e.g.  in  tbe  case  of  Jamea  II..  and  in 
recent  daya  tbe  Episcopal  veto  ander  tb« 
Fnblio  Wurabip  Regolation  Act,  The  aetling 
aaide  of  the  law  aboold  only  be  allowed  when 
tbere  are  proper  Bafeguarda  in  tbe  way  of 
Bppeal.    See  Indulöescb.  [B.  W.] 

DIBSENIEBS.— Thoae  who  thlnk  differenlly, 
and  oonsequentlj  aecede  from  any  Cborcb  or 
body  to  wbicb  they  happen  to  belong.  Bishop 
Jenel  aaya,  Aog;lioatiB,  Preabjteriana,  and  aU 
Protealsnta  are  dissentera  from  the  Church  of 
Bome.  From  the  point  of  Tiew  of  Bngiish 
law,  diaaenierBsre  seceders  trom  an  Establiabed 
Church.  In  Ireland  there  are  no  "  dtsaentera," 
becaaae  there  ia  uow  no  Eatablisbed  Charcfa. 
The  Eatablisbed  Cburcb  ot  Scotland  is  Preiby- 
terian,  therefore  tbe  adfaerenta  of  the  Epiacopal 
Cbnrcb  of  Scotland  (althongb  in  oommanioD 
wlth  tbe  Chnrcb  of  England)  are  "  disBenlora," 
so  also  are  the  Free  Cburcb  of  Scotland  and  all 
tbe  Free  Cbarcbea  in  England.  In  England  thera 
are  (1)  Bpiacopal  dissenters,  such  aa  Roman 
Catholica,  tbe  Free  Cburcb  of  England  (ot 
Eiangelical  principles,  tounded  in  1M4), 
posdbly  even  tbe  Uoravians.  (2)  Non-Epia- 
eopal.  auch  aa  Wesleyans,  PreabyteriaiiB.  Con- 
gregationaliats  or  Indepeadents,  Baptiata, 
Unltarlans,  and  the  Salvation  Army.  AJl 
diasenten  formerly  were  anbject  to  political 
disabilities.  Roman  Catholics  are  atitl  not 
permilted  to  hold  certain  ofBooa,  or  to  preaent 
to  a  benefice,  or  pubücl;  to  eierciae  aotna  of 
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their  religions  rites  and  ceremonies,  although 
in  practice  such  disabilities  are  to  a  large 
eztent  disregarded.  A  disseDÜng  minister  i» 
entitled  to  be  stjled  "  Reverend/'  and  maj  act 
BS  registrar  of  marriages  solemnised  by  him 
if  duly  aathorised. 
DIVOBOR  —  Dissolution  of  marriage.  The 
Congregaiion  in  Chureh,  oommenting  on  the 
Marriage  Service  states,  "The  ase  [emploj- 
ment]  of  our  Lord's  own  words,  *  Those  whom 
Grod  hath  joined  togetber  let  no  man  pnt 
asonder/  is  an  importaut  pecnliarity  of  tbe 
English  Marriage  Service.  They  [those  words] 
are  a  solemn  declaration  by  the  Chorch  of 
the  indissolability  of  marriage— a  declaration, 
repeated  at  every  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment,  that  not  [indicating  that  no]  secular 
law,  Court  of  Divorce,  or  other  human  power 
can  loose  the  bond  now  tied,  or  operate  in 
any  way  during  the  Uvea  of  the  parties  to 
make  them  less  man  and  wife  than  they  now 
are,  or  to  empower  them  to  contract  other 
unions.  The  Ohurch  can,  indeed,  declare  a 
marriage  void  which  has  been  onlawfnlly 
contracted ;  but  in  such  a  case  the  sacrament 
baa  never  been  duly  administered,  so  there 
is  no  dissolntion  of  an  actual  marriage" 
(p.  145). 

The  above  is  an  ill-expressed  Statement  of 
the  Roman,  not  the  Anglican  doctrine  on 
Divorce  and  Remarriuge.  No  one  who  reads 
the  Gospels  can  doubt  that  our  Lord  gave 
permission  to  put  away  an  unfaithful  wife. 
The  Jews  had  no  such  ceremony  or  practice 
as  the  Separation  which  has  since  been  calied 
Divorce,  a  menta  et  toro,  The  following  is  a 
typical  ezample  of  a  Bill  of  Divorce  such 
aa  was  used  by  the  Jews :  "  Tou  may  go  to 
what  man  yon  will ;  this  is  a  Bill  of  Divorce 
between  me  and  thee;  a  letter  of  quittancc 
and  Instrument  of  dismissal ;  so  you  may 
marry  whom  you  please"  (Seiden,  Uxor 
Sbraiea),  Among  the  Jews,  therefore,  after 
divorce,  both  parties,  the  divorcer  and  the 
divorcee,  might  remarry,  and  marriage  might 
be  broken  for  the  ligbtest  causes.  Cur  Lord 
took  away  the  right  of  divorce  for  any  light 
cause,  and  for  any  cause  at  all  but  the 
wife's  infidelity;  and  by  the  exception  that 
He  made,  He  gave  a  distinct  permission  to 
the  man  who  had  put  away  his  wife  for  her 
unfaithfulness,  to  marry  again  (Matt.  xiz.  9). 
Bat  He  gave  no  such  leave  to  the  guilty  wife ; 
her  second  marriage  was  nothing  eise  than 
adnltery  :  "  Whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put 
away  (for  fornication)  committeth  adultery" 
{Ibid.).^ 


^  The  clause  '*who  so  married  her  which  is 
pot  away  committeth  adultery"  is  omitted  by 
several  ancient  authorites  (see  margiu  of  R.y.) 


The  Early  Chnrch  followed  the  Master 's  rale. 
The  Civil  Law  was,  as  might  be  ezpected, 
laxer,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  there 
was  one,  and  one  only  cause  that  was  regarded 
as  adäquate  for  the  dissolution  of  Christian 
marriage,  and  that  was  the  wife's  unfaithful- 
ness; and  the  rnle  was  that  the  guilty  party 
might  not  be  married  again,  any  such  union, 
though  allowed  by  the  State,  being  looked 
apon  by  tbe  Church  as  adultery.  But  the 
Church  had  no  ruie  with  respect  to  the  innocent 
party.  She  might  give  advice,  but  that  was 
all.  Some  of  her  teacbers  held  that  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  the 
innocent  party,  some  disapproved  of  it,  some 
Said  they  did  not  know.  But  as  time  pro- 
ceeded,  a  difference  of  practice  exhibited 
itself  in  the  West  and  in  the  East.  When  the 
papal  authority  had  been  firmly  established  in 
the  West,  and  the  power  of  dispensation  by 
the  Pope  was  acknowledged,  the  Latin  Chnrch 
came  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  pro- 
claim  the  entire  indissolubility  of  marriage, 
leaving  the  power  of  practically  dissolving  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Ponti£f.  As  the 
Latin  Church,  conscious  that  it  had  reserved 
to  itself  a  loophole,  thus  stiffened  its  formal 
rnle  and  hardened  its  practice,  the  Eastem 
Church  not  only  retained  the  ancient  view 
of  the  permissibility  of  the  marriage  of  the 
innocent  party,  but  made  it  part  of  her 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  that  such  a  marriage  was 
to  be  allowed,  and  that  no  priest  was  to  be 
molested  for  performing  it.  This  regulation 
took  shape  in  the  Synodical  Decision  of 
Alexius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
eleventh  Century :  "  Women  divorced  by  men 
whose  conduct  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
divorce  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  they  choose 
to  marry  again,  nor  are  the  priests  to  be 
blamed  who  gave  them  the  benediction.  So 
too  with  regard  to  men."  This  has  been  the 
law  of  the  Eastern  Church  ever  since. 

The  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie,  there- 
fore, never  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  but  only  of  the  Roman 
section  of  it  in  its  latcr  developments,  and 
even  here  exceptions  are  made,  as  is  usnally 
done  by  her  moral  theologians  when  a  general 
principle  or  law  has  been  laid  down.  There 
are  three  exceptions  now  allowed  in  spite  of 
the  general  prohibition  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  These  are :  (1)  the  conversion  of  one 
of   the   two,   in  which   case   the   converted 

Many  regard  these  words  as  referring  to  the 
marriage,  not  of  a  woman  put  away  for  unfaith- 
fulness, but  of  a  woman  divorced  for  some 
frivolous  or  insufficient  cause  as  often  occurred 
among  the  Jews,  and  similar  cases  are  sadly 
frequent  in  America.— Edd. 
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man  maj  leave  his  wife  and  the  converted 
woman  her  hosband  (if  her  confessor  order 
her,  she  is  bound  to  do  so,  unless  he  will  be 
converted  too),  and  he  or  she  may  marry 
again ;  (2)  the  retlrement  of  one  of  the  two 
into  a  monastery  or  nannery  within  the  first 
two  months  of  marriage,  and  before  consam- 
roation,  which  ooght  to  be  delayed  for  two 
months  in  order  to  give  to  each  of  the  parties 
time  for  consideration ;  (3)  Papal  Dispensa- 
tion ezercised  on  acconnt  of  impotence, 
scandal,  or  sterility,  and,  as  some  think,  on 
account  of  disparity  of  social  State,  a  con- 
tagious  disease,  the  likelihood  of  dissen- 
sions,  and  mutual  consent  (Lignori,  Theoi. 
Moral.,  ri.  6,  3). 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  because  onr  Lord, 
in  the  passage  above  quoted,  nses  the  word 
fornication  and  not  adnltery,  His  conoession 
of  divorce  is  only  granted  to  those  wbose 
wives  have  been  guilty  of  immorality  before 
marriagc.  This  is  a  philological  error;  the 
word  translated  fornication  is  a  generic  term 
embracing  adaltery  and  fornication.  Dr.  King, 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  says,  '*The  arbitrary 
limitation  of  the  word  Topvela  to  prennptial 
sin  is  unsupported  either  by  the  ose  of  tbe 
LXX.,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Canons,  or  of 
modern  Greek"  (Charge,  1896). 

It  is  argned  by  others  that  Mark  x.  11  and 
Luke  zvi.  18,  not  containing  tbe  ezception, 
override  Matt.  xix.  9,  in  which  it  occors. 
Bishop  King  replies,  "An  ezception  to  a 
general  enactment,  made  by  the  same  antho- 
rity,  might  sarely  be  regarded  as  qualifying 
that  enactment,  and  not  as  cancelled  by  it" 
{Ibid,).  The  Bishop  adds,  "The  direct  State- 
ments and  the  hesitations  of  the  oldest  and 
greatest  of  the  ancient  Fathers  woold  not 
have  been  possible  if  the  absolute  indissolo- 
bility  of  marriage  ander  all  circumstances  had 
been  the  accepted  traditionary  teaching  of  the 

Church"(/6üi.). 

Again,  it  is  argaed  that  the  Cbarch  of  Eng- 
land has  committed  itaelf  to  the  indissolobility 
of  marriage  by  the  wording  of  its  Order  of 
Administration  of  Matrimony.  But  this  is  a 
mistake  arising  from  a  want  of  consideration 
of  the  necessary  character  of  the  Marriage 
Service.  The  Charch  regards  those  to  whom 
she  ministers  as  children  of  Ood,  and  deals 
with  them  as  such.  Tbe  idea  is  monstrous 
that  in  the  solemn  rite  of  marriage,  while  each 
of  the  parties  is  giving  himself  or  herseif  to  tbe 
t)ther,  the  Church  shonld  teil  them  that  thev 
are  united  until  one  or  the  other  of  them  com- 
mits  adultery.  She  speaks  to  them  as  what 
they  ought  to  be,  without  specifying  the  ez- 
ceptions  which  she  trusts  will  never  occur  in 
the  case  before  her. 

Again,  it  is  argued  that  if  tbe  Church  has 


not  specifically  abolished  the  pre-Beformation 
canons,  which  recog^ised  indisaolnbilitj,  she 
is  still  bound  by  them  and  mnat  not  look 
further.  The  answer  in  the  present  case  is, 
that  whether  such  canons  were  before  or  after 
the  Reformation,  the  principle  laid  down  in 
Article  VI.,  that  the  Charch  has  not  power  to 
Interpret  one  tezt  of  Scriptare  so  as  to  be  in 
oontradictfon  to  another,  nallifies  any  such 
canons  if  they  ezist.  Holy  Scriptare  plainly 
teils  OS  that  cur  Lord  Himself  has  dedared 
one  cause  to  be  sufficient  to  dissolve  marriage, 
and  no  Charch  canon  or  Interpretation  oan 
override  that  authority. 

In  case,  then,  that  any  presbyter  or  laymao 
find  fault  or  interfere  with  another  presbyter, 
who  remarries  the  innocent  party  after  divorce, 
or  with  any  bishop,  who  g^ves  his  permission 
or  licence  for  such  marriage  to  be  performed, 
he  is  playing  the  part  of  a  busybody  in  another 
man's  affairs  in  a  way  whoUy  unjustifiable. 

Nevertheless,  it  were  best  that,  to  avoid 
scandal  or  any  oppression  of  consoience  on  tbe 
part  of  the  clergy,  all  marriages  of  divorced 
persons  should  be  required  to  be  performed  at 
a  registrar's  Office,  although  the  innocent  party 
would  be  within  his  rights  in  asking  for  a 
marriage  in  church,  and  no  clergy  man  who 
performs  such  a  marriage  is  blameworthy. 

[F.  M.] 

DOCETISM.— The  Docetics  taught  that  Christ 
had  not  a  real,  but  only  an  apparent  or 
phantom  body.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  "  to  seem,  to  appear."  The  theory 
of  Docetism  arose  from  the  Gentile  repng- 
nance  to  admit  that  God  could  be  bom,  suffer, 
or  die.  According  to  their  doctrine  it  was  not 
correct  to  say  that  when  Christ  was  cracified 
He  suffered,  nor  to  believe  that  He  really  died 
or  rose  again.  Such  events  in  His  life  were 
in  their  opinion  merely  appearanccs,  without 
any  objective  reality.  Docetism  in  its  early 
stages  is  alluded  to  by  St.  John  in  his  First 
and  Second  Epistles,  see  1  John  iv.  2,  and 
2  John  7.  Some  early  Docetic  writings  have 
been  recently  discovered,  such  as  the  Apoery- 
phal  Qospd  of  Peter,  and  the  Acti  of  John,  See 
Hbresiks,  Apocbypha  op  N.  T.      [E.  A.  W.] 

DOGMA  AND  DOGMATIO  THEOLOOY.— 
Christian  dogma  is  Christianity  as  accepted 
and  interpreted  by  the  Christian  Community, 
or  by  some  particular  Christian  Community. 
On  the  one  band  it  is  not  doctrine  just  as  it 
Stands  in  the  Scriptures,  nor,  on  the  other,  is 
it  the  mere  theories  or  opinions  of  any  g^ven 
individual.  It  involves  (1)  the  acceptance  of 
a  certain  body  of  teaching  on  authority,  as 
the  Church  as  a  whole  accepts  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  ;  (2)  its  Interpretation 
by  the  mind  of  the  Community ;  (3)  the  em- 
bodiment  and  presentation  of  that  interpreta- 
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tion  in  the  form  of  definite  doctrines,  whether 
in  Creeds  or  Articles,  or  simply  in  the  regulär 
instruction  g^yen  to  the  people,  and  especially 
to  the  young.  This  third  point  must  be  care- 
fully  noted.  The  idea  of  dogma  snggests  to 
some  minds  narrowness,  intolerance,  repres- 
sion  of  the  intellect,  perhaps  even  persecntion. 
Bat  the  mode  in  which  any  particular  Chnrch 
seeks  to  promnlgate  and  establish  its  dogmas, 
is  quite  a  diff^rent  qaestion  from  that  of 
dog^ma  in  itself.  A  religioos  Community  must 
as  such,  and  as  distinguished  from  its  in- 
diyidual  members,  hold  certain  doctrines,  and 
this  need  only  mean  that  the  relig^ous  instruc- 
tion it  provides  in  any  form  is  on  the  lines  of 
those  doctrines,  and  consequently  that  its 
official  teachers  are  committed  to  that  par- 
ticular oreed. 

The  necessity  for  definite  Christian  doctrine 
is  to  be  foand  in  the  very  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity  itself.  Christianity  is  essentially  a 
Go9peL,  the  announcement,  not  of  abstract 
tmths,  bnt  of  infinitely  significant  facts.  In 
explanation  of  these  facts,  God  has  revealed 
definite  truths,  otherwise  unknown  and  nn- 
knowable,  yet  capable  of  being  intelligently 
accepted  and  set  in  varions  lights  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  hour.  Those  who  stumble 
at  a  definite  Divine  revelation  are  those  who 
inadequately  perceive  the  need  of  a  Divine 
interposition.  In  other  words,  Rationalism  has 
its  root  in  a  defective  conception  of  sin.  A 
definite  hlstorical  Redemption  must  surely  in- 
clude  an  explicit  revelation.  This  may  be 
Seen  the  more  clearly  from  a  very  brief  sketch 
of  the  development  of  dogma  in  the  Church. 
It  may  be  convenient  to  mark  stages  in  this 
development,  beginning  with  the  ministry  of 
Christ 

1.  The  Preparaiion.  Christ  carried  on  a 
twofold  ministry,  which  ran,  as  it  were,  in  two 
parallel  lines,  one  in  Galilee,  the  other  at 
Jerusalem.  The  ministry  during  the  visits  to 
Jerusalem  began  with  an  early  disclosure  of 
His  mission,  and  was  hurricd  to  its  consum- 
mation  by  the  pressure  of  Opposition  from  the 
mling  and  leamed  classes.  The  ministry  in 
Galilee  was  of  a  more  tentative  and  educational 
character.  It  consisted  of  simple  teaching  on 
the  relation  of  man  to  God,  in  form  carefully 
adapted  to  the  intelligence  and  spiritual 
capacity  of  the  hearers ;  in  substance  whoUy 
ancompromising  and  supremely  ideal.  It  is 
commonly  urged  that  this  teaching,  as  con- 
tained,  for  instance,  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Hount,  must  constitute  the  sum  and  substance 
of  His  Gospel,  and  that  nothing  eise,  even  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  to  be  accepted  as  a 
fundamental  article  of  faith.  This  idea  has 
been  frequently  refnted,  and,  indeed,  it  begs 
the  whole  question  of  Christas  mission.     Of 


course,  if  we  start  with  assuming  that  Christ 
came  rather  as  a  Teacher  than  to  carry  out  a 
work  of  Redemption,  then  we  must  judge  the 
Apostolic  theology  from  that  Standpoint.  But 
— to  say  the  very  least— this  is  an  assumption 
which  we  have  no  right  to  make.  In  the  eyes 
of  St.  Paul,  Christ  is  essentially  the  Redeemer ; 
and  assuredly,  if  we  accept  the  Gospel  from 
this  its  earliest  and  greatest  interpreter,  we 
shall  find  no  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  Christ 
did  not  fnlly  expound  the  work  of  Redemp- 
tion before  it  was  enacted.  The  Gospel  of 
Redemption  has  no  place  if  Christ  was  mainly 
a  Teacher.  On  the  other  band,  the  Galilean 
teaching  has  its  due  place  if  Christ  is  essen- 
tially a  Redeemer.  What  then  is  that  place  7 
We  may  answer  this  question  roughly,  but 
sufficiently  for  our  present  purpose,  by  observ- 
ing  three  points.  (L)  It  prepared  the  soiL 
Socrates  made  it  his  aim  to  help  men  to  form 
ideas  for  themselves;  to  train  rather  than  to 
f umish  their  minds ;  not  to  teach  them  truths 
so  much  as  to  teach  them  to  teach  themselves. 
Other  teachers,  adopting  an  opposite  method, 
have  taught  Systems  of  doctrine  ready-made. 
In  this  latter  case  the  mind  had  merely  to  re- 
ccive ;  in  the  former,  it  had  to  create.  Christ's 
method  was  different  from  either.  extreme. 
He  did  not  invite  His  hearers  to  think  out 
their  own  religion;  for,  unlike  Socrates,  He 
came  even  from  the  first  with  a  Gospel,  though 
not  its  final  expression.  Nor,  on  the  other 
band,  did  He  force  upon  them  cut-and-dried 
propositions  for  mechanical  acceptance.  In 
other  words.  He  did  not  ask  too  much  or  too 
little  of  the  human  mind.  The  Parable  of  the 
Sower  illustrates  the  aim  and  scope  of  His 
ministry.  The  soul  does  not  in  itself  —  as 
Socrates  might  have  said — contain  the  living 
truth  of  God.  And  yet  it  may  provide  for 
that  living  truth — as  the  soil  provides  for  the 
seed — the  true  conditions  for  its  growth  and 
fruit-bearing.  The  soil  does  not  produce  the 
seed,  yet  the  seed  depends  upon  the  soil  for  its 
growth.  Christ  did  not  come  either  to  water 
a  field  already  sown,  on  the  one  band,  or  to 
plant  a  full-grown  plant  on  the  other :  He 
came  to  sow.  Dogmatic  theology  is  not  to  be 
despised  because  Christ  did  not  give  it  to  the 
World  just  as  it  is.  It  required  to  be  sown 
into  a  soil  morally  and  spiritually  prepared. 
For  it  is  an  organism,  not  a  piece  of  intel- 
lectual  mechanism.  And  its  appropriate  soil  is 
the  heart  in  sympathy  with  the  mind  of  God. 
(ii.)  Christ  sought  by  His  teaching  to  con- 
centrate  attention  on  Himself.  This,  surely, 
was  the  supreme,  though  not  the  immediat« 
object.  He  taught  from  such  an  altitude  of 
perfect  spiritual  knowledge,  perfect  holiness, 
and  perfect  jealousy  for  the  Law  of  God,  that 
the  teaching  became  merged  in  the  Teacher. 
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Men  were  led  to  feel  that  to  disobey  the  moral 
law  as  He  taugbt  it,  was  to  disobey  Hirn. 
Tbey  were  led  to  recognise  Hirn  as  God 
becanse  He  drew  to  Himself  and  absorbed  in 
Himself,  bj  an  inevitable  process,  all  tbe 
feelings  and  sentiments  tbat  men  bave  towards 
God.  As  He  drew  oat  their  spiritual  facolties 
He  concentrated  tbem  npon  His  own  Person, 
(iii.)  The  tbird  object  of  His  ministry  was  to 
train  tbose  wbo  sbould  teacb  otbers.  And 
tbis  brings  us  to  tbe  second  stage  of  tbe  g^wtb 
of  doctrlne. 

2.  The  Proclatnation  ofthe  Facti  ofJUdemption. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that 
Christianitj  was  first  given  to  the  world  as  an 
annonnccment  of  facts.  It  pre-sapposes,  not 
man's  fnlness,  but  bis  emptiness,  not  bis  com- 
munion  witb  God,  but  an  alienation  so  radical 
as  to  call  for  a  bistorical  Intervention  from  tbe 
slde  of  God.  Tbe  form  in  which  tbe  Gospel  is 
presented  in  the  preaching  recorded  for  ns  in 
the  Acts,  is  exactlj  saited  to  tbis  earlj  stage, 
and  so  bears  tbe  mark  of  aothenticity.  Itb 
basis  is  simply  an  annooncement  of  the  deatb 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  witb  immediate  re- 
ference  to  tbe  fatore  Advent.  Even  tbe  vital 
truth  of  His  spiritaal  presence  was  not  so  mach 
an  element  in  the  original  snbstratnm,  as  the 
necessary  fiUing-in  of  a  Schema  of  past  and 
futnre  facts.  Now  these  definite  facts,  witb 
their  necessary  accompaniment  of  divinely 
aotborised  explanation,  afforded  a  basis  of 
definite  doctrine.  And  just  as  tbe  facts  of 
Redemption  are  the  centre  of  all  history,  and 
stand  out  in  sharpest  outline  against  all  eise 
that  has  happened  on  tbe  face  of  the  earth,  so 
tbe  doctrine  which  explains  tbem  Stands  out 
against  all  human  thought  and  science,  and 
defies  all  criticlsm  and  philosopby  to  explain  it 
in  terms  of  ordinary  knowledge,  or  to  blar  its 
outlines.  Christian  doctrine  is  anchored  for 
ever  to  bistorical  fact.  And  again,  a  religion 
that  is  in  the  first  instance  a  ''Gospel,"  a  piecc 
of  good  tidings,  natorally  made  its  first  appeal, 
not  to  the  developed  intellect,  but  to  tbe  beart. 
Men  feit  it  before  tbey  began  to  think  it  out ; 
and  had  tbey  not  done  so,  it  would  bave 
been  lost  and  merged  in  mere  philosopby.  As 
it  was,  when  tbey  began  to  think,  their  thoughts 
were  not  idle  speculation  about  far-off  things, 
but  an  endeavour  to  Interpret  actoal  spiritual 
experience. 

3.  The  next  stage  is  the  unfolding  of  Chris- 
tian truth  in  the  teaching  of  tbe  Apostles, 
especially  of  St.  Paul.  We  may  speak  of  tbis 
as  the  beginning  of  Christian  theology,  and  yet 
it  Stands  quite  apart  from  all  later  theology. 
St.  Paul  does  not  try  to  systematise  tbe  Gospel, 
or  to  bring  it  into  relation  witb  human  thought. 
Even  to  say  that  be  draws  dednctions  from  it 
does  not  take  us  to  the  very  essence  of  his 


method.  He  simply  unfolds  it.  But  note  the 
advance.  In  the  first  days  of  the  Cbnrch  it 
had  been  a  message;  it  now  becomes  also 
"  wisdom."  Tet  St.  Paul  does  not  regard  bis 
Gospel  as  an  Interpretation  of  divine  facta  by 
human  wisdom.  Ratber,  the  wisdom  is  in  the 
Gospel  itself ;  it  is  God's  wisdom,  and  Stands  in 
shai^  antitbesis  to  the  wisdom  of  Üiis  world. 
Most  certainly,  from  anotber  point  of  view, 
divine  truth  gives  the  widest  scope  for  the 
highest  exercise  of  the  intellect.  Bat  the 
Spirit  of  God  did  not  reveal  tbis  at  so  early  a 
stage.  The  sapreme  need  first  of  all  was  to 
vindicate  the  supremaoy,  the  independence, 
tbe  completeness  of  the  newly  revealed  myatery 
of  the  Gospel ;  to  preserve  it  in  a  form  which 
sbould  be  the  Standard  and  norm  for  all  ages ; 
then,  not  tili  then,  to  open  the  door  to  a 
Christian  philosopby.  The  Gospel  had  to 
vindicate  its  distinctness  from  human  wisdom 
before  it  revealed  its  alliance;  its  autbority, 
before  its  pbüosopbic  truth.  St.  Paulis 
teaching,  that  it  may  be  an  autbority  for  all 
ages,  is  definite  and  explicit.  Bat  thongb 
definite,  not  formulated.  It  does  not  cnt  and 
dry  tbe  truth,  and  pack  it  into  separate  com- 
partments,  and  define  and  label  it.  The  Cburch 
has  done  so,  rightly  and  necessarily,  in  later 
days.  But  tbe  Spirit  of  God  set  apart  St.  Paul, 
not  to  elaborate  a  theology,  but  to  provide  a 
starting-point,  a  centre,  for  all  theology.  His 
teaching  does  not  hamper  the  intellect,  but 
enriches  and  stimulates  it.  Its  completeness 
is  the  completeness,  not  of  a  building,  but  of  an 
organism.  And  therefore  it  is  that  for  tbose 
wbo  are  in  sympathy  witb  St.  Paul's  funda- 
mental Standpoint,  there  is  no  real  difilculty 
about  accepting  his  autbority.  And  the  same 
is  true  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole.  It  is 
the  Gospel  developed  from  within,  witb  clear 
outlines  but  unfathomable  deptbs.  The  in- 
tellect of  man  through  all  the  ages  can  never 
get  beyond  it,  yet  never,  in  the  long-run,  finds 
it  a  fetter. 

4.  The  Apostolic  revelation  was  not  imme- 
diatelytaken  np  by  Christian  theology.  The 
age  of  the  "  Apostolic  Fathers  "  is  the  age  of 
unsophisticated  receptivity,  witb  little  ability 
to  grasp  the  doctrine,  mach  less  to  speculate 
upon  it.  The  contrast  between  the  writings  of 
tbis  age  and  the  New  Testament  is  most  strik- 
ing  and  significant.  And  we  need  not  wonder. 
The  New  Testament  writcrs  wrote  by  tbe  Spirit 
for  all  ages  ;  they  are  the  foundation,  not  the 
first  of  a  series.  The  age  of  revelation  had 
ended ;  the  age  of  Interpretation  had  barely 
begun. 

5.  Christian  theology  began  as  a  defence  of 
the  truth  against  heatbenism  and  against 
heresy.  In  refuting  the  attaoks  of  philo- 
sophers  it  was  necessary  to  bhow,  not  that 
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Chiistianitj  was  above  all  philosopby,  but 
that  it  was  the  crown  of  pbilosophy  ;  not  that 
it  scorned  tbe  questioniDgs  of  the  human 
mind,  bot  that  it  gave  tbem  the  answer  that 
they  moät  needed.  But  even  in  verj  earlj  times 
it  was  not  pure  heathenism  that  had  to  be  met. 
The  work  of  philosophising  about  the  Christian 
revelation,  from  which  tbe  orthodox  generali j 
shrank,  was  undertaken  by  the  Gnostics,  a 
class  of  writers  who  were  Christian  in  so  far 
that  they  set  themselves  to  interpret  the  Chris- 
tian message  of  Redemption,  but  pagan  in  the 
nature  of  their  Interpretation,  pagan  in  their 
conception  of  God,  of  man,  of  the  world.  It  is 
obyions  that  the  Gospel  could  only  meet  a 
pbilosophy  like  this  by  becoming  itself  a 
philosophy.  In  defence  it  developed  its  re- 
sources.  Tet  more  fuUy  was  this  the  case, 
when  the  Church  was  called  upon  to  resist  the 
later  beresies  relating  to  the  Trinity  and  the 
Person  of  Christ.  Only  a  passing  aliusion  to 
this  tremendous  subject  is  possible  in  this 
article  ;  but  such  an  aliusion  will  be  sufficient 
to  supply  the  needed  link.  Take  as  an 
example  the  arch-heresy  Arianism,  which  de- 
nied  both  the  true  humanity  and  the  true 
Godhead  of  Christ  We  are  familiär  with  tbe 
attempt  to  represent  this  great  conflict  as  a 
mere  verbal  or  philosophical  dispute.  Jesus,  it 
is  Said,  was  ethically  and  spiritually  Son  of 
Grod ;  why  contend  so  earnestly  for  an  incom- 
prehensible,  metaphysical  Sonsbip  7  Why  spoil 
the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  Divine 
message  by  disputing  about  *'  substance"  and 
'*  etemal  generation  "  ?  Such  a  plea  entirely 
misses  the  point  of  the  controversv.  The 
question  at  issue  was :  Are  the  evcnts  which 
we  sum  up  as  the  "  work  of  Redemption  "  the 
acts  of  God  ?  Has  God  personally  interposed 
for  man*s  salvation  ?  That  new  and  rieh  and 
soul-satisfying  view  of  God  which  has  become 
the  possession  of  the  Church  just  because  she 
has  recognised  Gk>dhead  in  Jesus  Christ — is  it 
a  truth  or  a  delusion  ?  The  Christian  God  has 
come  down  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Arian  God 
is  the  distant  abstract  Deity  of  the  heathen 
philosopher,  who  never  enters  into  the  spherc 
of  human  lifo.  Such  a  Gk>d  is  unmeaning  to 
ns  when  once  we  have  realised  that  sin  is  a 
gulf  between  man  and  bis  Maker,  which  can 
only  be  crossed  from  above. 

Bot,  further,  there  is  one  point  that  must 
not  be  overlooked.  An  attempt  was  made  at 
the  Council  of  Nicaea,  which  condemned 
Arianism,  to  preserve  the  Christian  faith  by  a 
Creed  which  practically  reproduced  the  words 
of  Scripture.  But  it  was  soon  perceived  that 
a  Creed,  being  an  authorised  ezplanation  of 
Scripture,  was  ineflfectual  if  it  merely  repro- 
duced Scriptural  languaga  As  long  as  the 
divine  revelation  is  misinterpreted,  so  long  will 


the  Churches  be  unable  to  dispense  .with 
authorised  interpretations.  And  to  deny  that 
Scriptural  doctrine  can  be  reproduced  in 
other  than  its  exact  original  form,  is  to  deny 
that  it  is  properly  intelligible. 

We  have  now  traced  the  development  to  its 
climax.  Had  we  more  space  we  might  show 
how,  by  a  gradual  process,  doctrine  became 
hardened  and  stiffened,  claiming  dominion 
rather  by  imposition  from  without  than  through 
its  inherent  vitality  and  power.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  by  God*s  providence,  this  very  harden- 
ing  and  materialising  of  the  truth,  gave  it 
an  easier  hold  over  the  minds  of  the  rüde 
barbarians  who  overran  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  bound  them  to  the  Church,  tili  the  great 
thaw  of  the  Reformation  set  free  the  nations 
to  a  new  llberty  of  thought  and  life. 

Brief  as  this  outline  has  necessarily  been,  it 
will  perhaps  help  ns  to  answer  the  main  objec- 
tions  to  the  principle  of  Christian  dogma, 
which  we  will  endeavour  to  do  in  the  fewest 
possible  words. 

Referriog  back  to  our  remarks  at  the  opening, 
we  note  that  dogma  implies  a  union  of  reason 
with  authority.  This  union  is  opposed  both  in 
the  interest  of  the  freedom  of  faith  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  freedom  of  reason.  It  is  urged 
that  the  intellect  must  be  free  from  the  fetters 
of  authority,  and  faith  from  the  limitations 
and  questionings  of  reason.  But  this  is  to 
lose  sight  of  the  very  character  of  Christian 
truth.  If  truth  it  is  indeed,  it  is  life  as  well  as 
truth ;  it  has  a  power  in  itself  to  possess  the 
heart  and  the  intellect,  to  become  the  very 
life  of  the  souI,  to  impose  its  authority  by  an 
inward  revelation  that  does  not  cramp  the 
mind,  but  enlarges  and  enriches  it.  Of  course 
the  Christian  apologist  must  appeal  to  the 
reason  before  he  can  assert  the  Claims  of 
authority.  But  within  the  sphere  of  Church 
life,  the  truth  is  imparted  on  authority  before 
the  intellect  has  asserted  its  independence, 
that  thus  it  may  take  possession  of  the  soul  and 
become  so  truly  the  very  atmosphere  that  it 
breathes,  that  doubt  will  be  impossible  for 
ever.  Dogma  is  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
Community,  and  every  child  that  grows  up  in 
the  life  of  that  Community  must  grow  up  in 
its  faith.  Dogma,  as  the  Reformed  Churches 
understand  it,  is  not  a  mere  petrified  System. 
It  is  a  necessity,  not  because  it  is,  as  in  the 
Roman  Church,  a  condition  of  salvation  exter- 
nally  imposed;  but  because  salvation  is  life, 
and  life  is  to  know  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  He  has  sent.  [A.  R.  W.] 

DOMINICAN&— Dominic,  the  founder  of  the 
Order,  was  born  A.D.  1170  in  Calaruega  in 
Castile.  His  parents  were  of  noble  birth  ;  and 
as  they  were  pious,  he  was  reared  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  rellgion.    At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
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entered  tbe  school  or  university  of  Palencia, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  Leaving 
Palencia,  he  became  one  of  the  canons  regulär 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Osma,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  chosen  snb-prior.  In  1203  Dominic  was 
associated  with  Azevedo,  Bishop  of  Osma,  in  an 
embassy ;  and  passing  throngh  Lang^edoc  they 
saw  the  religious  condition  of  that  territory, 
which  was  soon  to  be  the  scene  of  a  tragic 
religious  war.  On  thoir  retum  joumey  to 
Spain  they  again  entered  Languedoc,  where 
they  met  the  papal  legates  who  were  conf  erring 
regarding  the  heresy  which  was  widespread. 
Azevedo,  seeing  the  poverty  adopted  by  the 
heretical  teachers,  advised  the  legates  to  cast 
away  all  pomp;  and  he  himself,  dismissing 
bis  retinue,  remained  in  Languedoc  with 
Dominic  as  bis  assistant,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  among  the  heretics.  Dominic  proved 
a  powerf ul  preacher  and  a  formidable  rival  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Cathari,  the  heretics  oppos- 
ing  the  Church.  In  the  course  of  bis  missionary 
labours  be  organised  a  convent  at  Prouille, 
that  female  converts  might  be  instructed  in 
the  orthodox  doctrines ;  and  in  1218,  Pope 
Honorius  III.  formally  recognised  this  associa- 
tion  as  the  Second  Order  of  Dominic,  the 
members  of  which  were  in  time  to  devote 
tbemselves  to  the  education  of  girls. 

In  1208  a  papal  legate,  Peter  of  Cast«lnau, 
was  murdered,  and  Raymond,  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  was  charged  with  complicity  in  the 
crime.  As  Raymond  would  do  nothing  to 
avenge  the  murder  or  to  check  the  heresy  in 
bis  territories,  the  Pope,  Innocent  III.,  inaugu- 
rated  a  Crusade  under  Simon  de  Montfort,  a 
French  noble  ;  and  a  war  against  the  heretics 
was  waged,  which  was  one  of  the  fiercest  ever 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  relig^on.  Through- 
out  the  years  of  the  Crusade,  Dominic  was  in 
the  invaded  territory,  which  is  now  a  part  of 
France ;  and  bis  biogpraphers  have  related  that 
the  famous  victory  of  the  Count  de  Montfort 
at  Muret,  in  1213,  was  due  to  the  prayers  of 
the  future  saiot.  Little,  however,  is  known 
of  bis  missionary  labours  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  attracted  the  notice  of  a  Citizen  of  Tou- 
louse, who,  in  1214,  presented  Dominic  with  a 
house  to  be  used  as  a  school  for  the  education 
of  preachers.  For  the  support  of  the  house  the 
local  bisbop'set  apart  certain  tithes.  Dominio's 
purpose  was  to  found  an  Order  of  preachers 
educated  in  theology.  At  first  he  adopted  the 
Rule  as  well  as  the  habit  of  the  canons  regulär, 
though  he  desired  that  the  association  might 
be  recognised  as  an  Order  with  its  own  Bule. 
At  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215  he  obtained 
the  papal  recognition  of  the  convent  of 
Prouille,  though  he  had  difficulty  in  securing 
sanction  of  any  kind  for  bis  Order,  bb  the 
Council  opposed  the  multiplication  of  religions 
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associations.  The  sanction  was  given,  how- 
ever, on  condition  that  the  brotherhood  shoold 
be  allied  to  an  existing  society;  and  the 
Brothers  Preachers,  as  Innocent  III.  styled 
them,  united  tbemselves  to  the  Angustinians. 
The  Brothers,  sixteen  in  number,  represented 
dififerent  nations,  of  which  one  was  England. 
In  1216,  Honorius  III.,  the  successor  of  Inno- 
cent, granted  a  Bull  constituting  the  Brothers 
Preachers  an  independent  Order,  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  After  tbe  reception  of  the  Bull,  Dominic 
instituted  a  mission  to  Paris,  and  some  of  the 
Brothers  were  sent  to  Spain.  Shortly  after- 
wards  houses  were  established  in  Oxford  and 
Bologna,  and  one  in  Rome,  over  which  Dominic 
himself  presided.  In  the  Imperial  city  he 
attracted  notice  by  bis  preaching,  and  in  the 
Papal  Palace  he  began  to  speak  to  the  servants 
of  those  who  had  audiences  of  the  Pope,  and 
arranged  for  lectures  to  the  members  of  the 
Court.  Thus  was  beg^n  the  office  of  Master 
of  the  Palace,  which  bas  continued  to  be  held 
by  Dominicans.  According  to  Dominican 
tradition,  a  tbird  Order  was  instituted  in  1218, 
tbe  Militia  of  Jesus,  which  was  afterwards 
changed  into  the  Order  of  Penance,  containing 
women  as  well  as  men.  Tbe  members  were  to 
practise  penance  and  charity,  to  infuse  piety 
into  social  lif  e,  and,  as  f ar  as  possible,  to  realise 
the  monastic  ideal.  In  1220,  at  tbe  first 
Chapter  of  the  Order,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  poverty,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Franciscans,  and  this  resolution  was  in 
1228  included  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Order. 
In  tbe  fifty- first  ycar  of  bis  age,  in  1221, 
Dominic  died,  after  a  busy  life  made  hard 
through  fatigues,  vigils,  and  fastings.  He  was 
buried  in  Bologna,  and  thlrteen  years  after 
bis  death  was  canonised.  His  ideal  was  tbe 
Organisation  of  a  leamed  ministry,  and  in  his 
own  day  he  succeeded  in  having  trained  men 
to  answer  the  heretics. 

The  Brothers  Preachers,  or  Dominicans,  as 
they  came  to  be  called,  spread  with  great 
rapidity.  Four  years  after  the  mission  had  been 
arranged  there  were  sixty  convents,  established 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Provence,  France,  England, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Lombardy,  Romagnuola. 
Dominic  himself  desired  to  proceed  to  Persia, 
and,  though  u nable  to  go,  he  inspired  the 
Brothers  with  missionary  zeal.  His  successor 
in  the  leadersbip  of  the  Order  was  Jordan  of 
Saxony,  who  sent  missionaries  to  Germany, 
Yenice,  Poland,  and  Denmark.  In  1226  there 
was  a  mission  to  Morocco,  and  about  the  same 
time,  one  to  tbe  Nestorians  and  the  Eastem 
schismatics.  In  1274  two  Dominicans  were 
sent  to  the  kingdom  of  Eubla  Khan,  and  at 
the  same  period  scbools  were  founded  at  Tunis, 
and   Morcia»   for   the  training   of  friars   in 
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OrieDtal  langoag^s.  The  missionary  work  of 
the  Preachers  whs  no  slight  task,  and  many 
saffered  death  as  martjra.  At  one  time  ninet j 
of  them  perished  in  Eastern  Hangary. 

The  settlement  of  the  Dominicang  in 
England  took  place  in  1220  or  1221,  when 
Gilbert  de  Frazineto  and  twelve  companions 
wer«  received  by  the  Archbishop  of  Ganter- 
bnry,  Stephen  Langton,  who,  after  testing 
them  aa  preachers,  permitted  them  to  estab- 
liflh  a  honse  at  Oxford.  At  Oxford  the  famous 
Bobert  Groeseteste  welcomed  them,  and  very 
aoon  members  of  the  University  began  to  join 
the  Order.  The  progress  of  the  Dominicans, 
like  that  of  the  Franciscans,  was  extraordinary, 
and  at  its  beginning,  at  least,  marked  a  very 
genuine  revival  in  religion.  At  the  close  of 
600  years  from  the  foondation  of  the  Order, 
the  Dominicans  ooanted  among  their  nambers 
foar  popes,  seventy  cardinals,  foar  hondred 
and  sixty  bishops,  foar  presidents  of  coancils, 
twenty-five  legates  a  latere^  eighty  apostolic 
nancios,  and  one  prince-elector  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  They  made  mention,  too,  of 
foar  thoasand  writers,  among  whom  the  most 
celebrated  was  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  first  of 
the  Dominicans  who  ascended  the  papal 
throne  was  Peter  of  Tarentaise,  Innocent  V. 
In  the  history  of  philosophy  the  Scholastics 
have  no  insignificant  place.  Of  the  Domini- 
cans who  tamed  to  philosophy,  the  most 
noted  were  Albertas  Magnas  and  Thomas 
Aqainas.  With  the  help  of  Aristotle  as  inter- 
preted  by  themselves,  they  endeavoared  to 
f  amish  a  rational  explanation  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Cbarch,  and  to  prove  that  in  them 
reason  was  not  contradicted  ;  while  they 
sooght  to  show  that  revealed  religion  is  above, 
bat  not  contrary  to,  reason.  Aqainas  was 
pre-emineotly  the  Apologist  of  the  Church's 
doctrines,  and  rendered  great  serrice  to 
Christian  thoaght  by  bis  scientific  presenta- 
tion  of  theology.  It  was  a  notable  event  in 
the  history  of  theology  when  the  Scholastics, 
among  whom  he  was  the  most  distingaished, 
made  ose  of  philosophy  to  establish  the 
trath  in  the  accepted  doctrines.  It  was  also 
an  event  of  importance  when  Albertas,  eager 
to  fester  the  study  of  physics,  pablished  bis 
Lumina  Phüoiophias  Naturalii.  Tet  Aqainas, 
from  the  very  saccess  of  bis  work,  proved  a 
hindrance  to  specalative  thoaght,  and  bis 
followers,  recognising  final! ty  in  bis  con- 
clasions,  came  to  be  the  npholders  of  con- 
servatiye  orthodoxy.  When  Scholasticism 
was  declining,  the  Mystics  attempted  to  free 
religion  from  the  grip  of  logical  formnlfs ;  yet 
they  did  not  sever  religion  altogether  from 
philosophy,  bat  soaght  to  give  it  a  rational 
form  which  woald  commend  it  to  the  people, 
and  to  find  for  the  sonl  a  method,  throagh 


thoaght,  of  secaring  anion  with  God.  Of  the 
German  mystics  the  mo»t  noted  were  Domini- 
cans, and  the  first  of  these  was  Eckhart,  who 
in  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  centary 
was  Proyincial  of  the  Order  in  Saxony,  and 
then  vicar-general  in  Bohemia.  Eckhart  was 
the  master  of  mystics  like  Taaler,  who  inspired 
the  Oerman  Theologie  which  Lother  caosed  to 
be  published. 

In  the  coorse  of  their  history  the  Domini- 
cans had  a  special  connectlon  with  the 
Inqoisition,  and  many  of  them  have  claimed 
Dominic  as  its  foonder.  There  is  no  proof, 
however,  that  while  labooring  among  the 
Cathari  he  inflicted  any  ponishment.  The 
Inqoisition,  on  the  contrary,  interfered  with 
bis  scheme  of  Converting  heretics  throogh 
the  ministrations  of  learned  men.  Tet  the 
Dominicans  were  always  the  chief  sopporters 
of  the  Inquisition  from  the  year  1227,  when  it 
was  institoted  by  Gregory  IX.  appointing  a 
commission,  with  a  Dominican  friar  as  its 
head,  to  try  the  case  of  Filippo  Patemon,  in 
whose  Italian  diocese  Catharism  was  rife.  It 
was  in  Languedoc,  however,  the  scene  of  the 
Crusade,  that  the  Inquisition  began  its  croel 
work,  and  its  agents  were  Dominican  friars. 
Throoghoot  the  whole  coorse  of  the  Inquisition 
the  Dominicans  were  its  most  wiUing  sop- 
porters ;  and  thoogh  its  work  really  contra- 
dicted the  porpose  of  Dominic,  yet  the  friars 
of  bis  Order  had  the  ag^essive  orthodoxy  and 
ecclesiastical  zeal  which  fitted  them  to  be 
Inqoisitors,  and  they  counted  themselves  the 
special  guardians  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church. 

In  another  fashion  the  Brothers  Preachers 
were  untrue  to  the  ideal  of  the  founder,  and 
through  the  divergence  frum  that  ideal  the 
corruption  of  the  Order  began  and  continued. 
Dominic  wished  bis  friars  to  be  mendicants  in 
accordance  with  their  rule  of  poverty,  bot 
very  early  they  ceased  to  be  poor,  if  not  to  be 
mendicants.  By  the  Coniuetudine$  frcUi'um 
prcBdieatorum,  passed  in  1228,  hoases  were  to 
be  occopied  by  the  friars,  and  gradually  the 
Order  came  to  possess  property.  In  1233 
Gregory  IX.  pointed  out  that  the  vow  of 
poverty  was  taken  to  be  kept.  Tet  Popes  after 
him  bestowed  Privileges  on  the  Order,  and 
wealth  was  acquirod,  and  corruption  ensoed. 
These  Privileges  interfered  with  the  established 
rights  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  feods  arose 
between  them  and  the  friars.  Bat  the  Domini- 
cans, with  the  Franciscaos,  were  in  a  special 
way  the  opholders  of  the  Papacy  and  the 
servants  of  the  Popes;  and  their  Privileges, 
soch  as  the  right  to  hear  confessions  in  any 
parish,  rendered  them  froe  from  poverty.  The 
worldliness  associated  with  wealth  was  not  the 
only  prevalent  vice  of  the  Dominicans.    Among 
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the  crowds  of  men  wbo  entered  the  Order 
there  were  always  some  who  were  pioas,  as 
there  were  some  who  were  learned ;  but  among 
these  crowds  there  were  always  those  who 
throagh  licentioosness  brought  dishonoar  od 
the  brotherhood.  Before  the  Reformation  there 
was  none  more  fierce  tban  Krasmus  in  holding 
up  the  mendicants  to  ■com  for  their  igDorance 
and  immorality ;  and  the  yicious  lives  of  the 
friars  who  disgraced  their  Order  added  to  the 
corrnptioD  of  the  Chorcb,  which  reqaired  a 
drastic  reformation.  At  the  Reformation  the 
power  of  the  Dominicans  was  checked,  as  the 
authority  of  Papal  Rome  was  limited,  and  the 
day  closed  when  mendicants  could  be  rieh. 
Since  the  Reformation  the  Dominican  Order, 
thoogh  weakened,  has  continoed  to  ezist,  and 
ezists  to-day ;  but  even  in  the  Roman  Chnrch 
itself  it  has  had  a  soccessf ol  rival  in  the  Order 
of  the  Jesaits.  It  may  be  well,  for  the  sake  of 
ordinary  readers,  to  note  that  the  Dominicans 
were  the  Black  Friars  so  well  known  in  English 
history.     See  Inquisition. 

Literatare. — Life  of  Dominic  in  Acta  Sane- 
torum.  Helyot,  ffitioire  des  Ordre»  Mona$iiques. 
Lacordaire,  Vü  de  Saint  Dominique.  Dräne, 
Tke  Hittory  of  St.  Dominic.  Lea,  Ä  ffUiory  of 
the  Inquisition  of  the  MiddU  Ages.  Herkless, 
Francit  and-  Dominic  (The  World's  Epoch- 
makers  Series).  [J.  H.] 

DOMINUS  YOBiaCTmL.—'*  The  Lord  be  with 
you"  is  employed  aa  a  salatation  in  the  Mass 
Office.  The  salotation  is  borrowed  from  the 
Jews  (see  Ruth  ii.  4),  and  was  early  prevalent 
even  in  the  Western  Ghurches.  It  is  osed  in 
the  Prayer  Book,  foUowed  by  a  response  from 
the  congregation,  **  And  with  thy  spirit." 
DONATION  OF  OONSTANTINE.— By  this 
term  is  meant  the  alleged  grant  by  Con- 
stantine  of  the  city  and  territory  of  Rome, 
with  other  parts  of  Italy,  to  Pope  Silvester 
and  bis  successors.  After  Gonstantine's  with- 
drawal  from  the  West,  reckoned  to  have  been 
in  324,  under  «rhich  year  it  is  related  in 
the  Annais  of  Baron ius  and  Muratori,  the  story 
appears  to  have  gained  ground  at  Rome  of  his 
baving  been  previously  baptized  and  cured  of 
leprosy  there  by  Pope  Silvester,  and  of  muni- 
ficent  grants  made  to  the  see  in  consequence. 
That  Constantine  was  baptised  in  337  at  Nico- 
media  in  the  East  by  Eusebius  the  bishop  of 
that  city,  is  an  nndisputed  fact,  one  deeply 
affecting  the  credibility  of  the  "Donation." 
The  earliest  glimpse  in  authentic  history  of 
any  grant  of  the  kind  occurs  in  a  letter  of  777 
or  778,^  wbereinPope  Hadrianl.  ezborts  Charles 

^The  letter  *'Dum  nimio"  is  dated  777  in 
Hardwick*8  Middle  Age,  p.  43,  n.  9 ;  Jaff6,  Regeita 
Pontiieum,  May  778.  The  passage  in  Mansi,  xii. 
820  D,  B  ;  Migne,  Pat.  Lot,,  zcvüL  306  A,  B,  0. 


king  of  the  Franks  (afterwards  the  Emperor 
Oharlemagne)  to  Imitate  Constantine's  mani- 
ficence  to  the  Roman  Chnrch  by  demanding 
for  it  the  restitntion  of  its  alienated  patrimony. 
If  this  language  is  but  vague,  there  comes  to 
light  among  the  Isidorian  decretals,  some  time 
between  829  and  845,  the  definite  Statement 
of  an  edict '  representing  the  Emperor  as  con- 
ferring  upon  the  Catholic  Pope  Silvester  the 
administration  of  "cur   palace,  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  the  provinces  of  all  Italy."    MnesM 
Parisiensis,  Bishop  of  Paris  (858-870),  is  the 
earliest  known  writer  who  distinctly  refers 
to  the  Donation,  which  he  does  in  his  treatiae, 
Adverms  Grcecoa^  where,  withont  naming  Sil- 
vester, he  States   that  Constantine  after  his 
baptism  relioquished  Rome  to  the  Apostolio 
See.'    This  Donation  and  the  document  sap- 
porting  it  remained  undispnted  all  throngh  the 
mediseval  period,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  Century,  and  was  the  grand  basis  of 
the    Pope's   temporal    power.      That  it  was 
received  by  the  educated  Churchmen  of  Italy 
is  shown  in  the  typical  instance  of  Dante,  who 
was  much  more  than  a  poet,  a  public  man 
whose  gpreat  work  is  a  record  of  contemporary 
Italian  politics.     To  Constantine's  mistaken 
kindness  he  puts  down  all  the  administrative 
corruption  of  his  own  day,  the  rapacity,  the 
simony,    the    nepotism,   the    luxury   of    the 
Chnrch's  chief  shepherds,  the  undoing  and 
mangling  of  her  fair  form,  the  place  in  the 
lost  World  found  by  two  Popes  of  his  time,  all 
described  in  the   terrible   canto  ziz.  of  his 
InfernOf*  written  in  and  about  1300,  within 
the  meridian  period  of  the  papal  power  and 
g^andeur,  all  the  fruit,  as  he  considered,  of  the 
g^ft  which  gave  to  the  Church  of  Rome  its  first 
wealthy  pastor.    An  ezposure  of  the  fable  was 
made  in  England  and  in  Italy  about  the  same 
time,  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  Century ;  in 
England  by  Bishop  Reginald  Pecock  in  his 
Jieprestor,*  about  1449 ;  in  Italy  by  a  lay  scholar, 
Laurentius  Valla,  who  in  1443  settled  at  Rome, 

*  For  its  tezt  see  Isidobus  Mbbcatob  in  Fat, 
LaL,  ozzz.  245,  and  a  quotation  from  it  in  Milman*s 
LaL  Christ  f  i.  72  n.  For  the  dato  assigned  see 
cur  artide  Decbbtals.  The  various  editions  of 
the  Edict,  Greek  and  Latin,  are  described  by  J.  A. 
Fabricins  in  his  BiUiotheca  Orceca,  vol.  vi.  pp.  4-7, 
ed.  Hamburg,  1726. 

'  Cap.  209,  Migne's  Fat,  LaL,  czzi.  758  A. 
Robert8on*8  Church  History ,  iii  178  note  g,  dates 
the  treatise  dr,  868. 

*  **AhiOon8tontin,"/*%f«m.,  cant.  ziz.  115-lia 
See  also  Farad.,  zz.  55-57  "  sotto  bnona  'ntension 
che  fe'  mal  frutto." 

^  Vol.  iL  323,  ed.  Babington,  1860,  among  the 
Chronicus  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain^  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 
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gtnogly  hostile  to  the  Pope*8  temporal  power, 
djiüg   at  Naples  in   1457.  >      The  fifteenth 
eentuTj  was  the  period  of  the  three  great 
Wertem    Conncils,    when    load    cries    were 
buard  for  a  reform  of  the  Church  "  in  its  head 
and  ita   members.'*      Cardinal   Nicolaos   de 
Cnaa  (ob.  1464),  in  hia  Catholie  Coneordance,^ 
addreased  to  the  Council  of  Basel,  made  a 
formidable  attack  on  the  Donation.    Another 
Jtjdian  assailant  was  Antoninus,  Arcbbishop  of 
Florence  (1448-1459),  in  hia  Summa  Hittorialu,* 
or  Chroniele,  an  important  historical  work  in 
tbree  large  folios,  printed  in  1484,  one  of  the 
rly  books  prodnced  by  the  new  art.    Another 
rlj  printed  book  to  damage  the  authoritj  of 
tbe  Donation  was  Raphael  Maffei's  Cotnmentarii 
Urbani^  Borne,  1606,  which,  in  a  very  scholarly 
accoant  of  Constantine,  entirely  ignores  both 
the  baptism  by  Silvester  and  the  Donation.^ 
The  Italian  i>oet    Ariosto  (ob.   1533),  whose 
Orlaruh  Futioto  came  oot  in  1516,  the  year 
before  Lnther's  UkeseM,  likened  the  gift  **  which 
Constantine  to  good   Silvester   made"   to  a 
malodorons  bed  of  flowers.^    In  1520,  which 
was  the  year  in  which  Luther  bumt  the  Papal 
Ball    at    Wittenberg,   the   fifteenth    centnry 
writinga  we  have  noticed  as  produced  in  manu- 
acript,  began  to  appear  in  print,  and  so  got  a 
wider  circulatlon,  as  e^.  Valla's.'    An  early 
English  edition  (in  German  letter)  of  his  im- 
portant treatiae  is  preserred  in  the  British 
Museum  under  the  suggested  dato  1525,  in 
which    year    there    were    streng  anti-Papal 
currents   at   both    Oxford    and    Cambridge. 
Prefized  to  it  is  an  Eoglish  translation  of  the 
Donation  edict  sent  in  Latin  to  Pope  Julius  11. 
by  one  Bartholomew  Pincerne,  who  had  found 
it  in  Greek.     At  the  end  of  the  volume  are 
English  versions  of  the  passages  we  have  already 
noticed   from  Cusa,   Antoninus,  and  Maffei- 
These  and  other   comments   adverse  to  the 
Donation,  widely  diffused  by  the  press,  could 
not  bnt  have  their  effect  wich  the  friends  as 
well  as  the  foes  of  Rome.   Baronius  (ob.  1607), 

^  Biographie  Nouvdlt  QHUralt, 

'  One  of  the  works  in  Schard's  collection  of 
writers  on  Imperial  Juriedietion  and  EeeUnaHical 
Power,  Basel,  1 666,  f ol.  Cusa's  passage,  Catk,  Conc, , 
lib.  ÜL  c.  2,  is  at  p.  608  of  Schard's  volume. 

»  Vol.  or  Part  I,  titulus  viii.  cap.  2,  §  vüi.  fin., 
p.  567  of  ed.  1586. 

^  Maffei  or  Maffejus,  also  caUed  Volaterranus, 
was  bom  at  Volaterra  in  1451,  and  died  at  Rome 
Jan.  25,  1652  (N.  S.).  The  passage  referred  to 
in  the  text  ocours  in  lib.  xziii.  fol.  244  a.,  ed. 
1511,  Paris. 

>  0.  F.,  canto  zzxiv.  stansa  80. 

'  The  earliest  British  Museum  copy,  which  has 
DO  date  of  its  own,  is  marked  in  the  catalogue 
"1520?" 


Bellarmine  (ob.  1621),  Baronius*s  critic  Pagi 
(ob.  1721),  all  abandoned  the  cause  as  utterly 
hopeless,  Baronius  taking  the  ground  that 
Rome  became  Papal  by  no  secular  grant  what- 
ever,  but  solely  through  St.  Peter/  the  forger 
having  been  some  sohismatic  Greek  jealons  of 
the  Apostolic  honour  of  Rome.  Pagi  contests 
the  idea  of  a  Greek  author  and  argues  for  a 
Latin  one,  probably  Isidorus  Mercator. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  centre  the  interest 
of  this  subject  in  the  proof  of  a  documentary 
imposture,  and  find  in  it  one  more  curiosity 
of  literature.  Its  true  importance  is  not  so 
much  literary  as  historical  and  political.  The 
forged  Donation  of  Constantine  contributed 
enormously  to  the  erection  of  the  temporal 
power  and  mundane  polity  of  the  Papacy,  and 
that  it  was  about  which  the  writers  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sizteenth  centuries  cared,  their 
business  being  not  to  detect  a  frand  but  to 
combat  a  ruinons  Usurpation.  That  alone  it 
is  which  interests  the  inquirer  who  now  seeks 
to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  this  Donation. 
Robertson,  in  the  oourse  of  his  Church  Hittory^ 
returns  to  it  ag^in  and  again.  Gibbon  calls 
it  and  the  Isidorian  Decretals  **  the  two  magic 
pillars  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarchy 
of  the  Popes.""  We  are  not,  however,  to 
imagine  the  temporal  power,  like  any  private 
estate,  a  mere  logical  result  of  an  Ofiice 
forgery.  The  ability  and  the  oharacter  which 
made  several  Popes  necessary  to  Rome  civilly 
in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  was  their  great 
opportunity,  which,  with  an  organised  body 
of  skilled  agents,  drew  everything  into  their 
hand^.  But  the  imaginary  Donation  was  a 
material  belp  all  along  by  making  a  historic 
basis  for  their  temporal  assumptions  and 
theorie?,  adding  the  cement  which  kept  the 
fabric  together.  By  the  time  the  forgery  was 
ezposed,  its  work  had  been  accomplished,  and, 
as  Robertson  observes,  when  the  foundation 
had  been  destroyed  the  superstructure  snrvived. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  of  an  edition 
of  Yalla  with  a  French  version  having  appeared 
so  late  as  1879,  at  Paris,  small  in  bulk,  but 
evidently  intended  for  educated  readers,  accom- 
panied  with  the  Ediet  of  Donation  in  füll,  in 
the  Latin  as  well  as  in  French,  the  question 
of  the  actual  foundation  of  the  Temporal 
Power  has  by  no  means  become  obsolete  in 
modern  discussion  among  Continental  peoples, 
whose  politics  are,  in  fact,  to  a  large  eztent 
dominated  by  it.  [C.  H.] 

DONATISM.— This  name  is  applied  to  the 
schism  that  broke  out  in  the  Churches  of 
North  Africa  after  the  dose  of  the  last  great 
pagan  persecution  at  the  beginning  of  the 

'  Baron.,  Ann.  324,  czviii.,  Pagi,  zvi. 
8  Gibbon,  vi.  161,  Smith, 
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f onrth  centurj.  Tbe  Ohristians  in  those  regions 
had  long  been  noted  for  their  zeal  in  tbe 
endorance  and  pnrsait  of  martyrdom,  for  their 
rigoroas  ideas  as  to  tbe  sanctity  of  tbe  ontward 
visible  Cbarcb,  and  for  tbeir  aostere  asceti- 
citm.  Tbe  Novatian  schism  whicb  refiued  re- 
tnm  to  tbe  Chorcb  to  tbose  who  bad  incurred 
ezcommnnication,  bad  started  from  North 
Airica,  and  tbe  errors  of  Montanas,  who 
claimed  sapematoral  illomination,  had  foond 
their  great  Champion  in  tbe  Carthaginian 
Tertollian. 

Mensurins,  Bishop  of  Cartbage,  who  had 
discooraged  an  eager  bankering  after  martyr- 
dorn,  had  died  in  311,  and  on  tbe  election  of 
bis  archdeacon  Csscilian,  who  had  fnlly  shared 
hitf  viewa,  the  revolt  commenced.  The  dis- 
affected  alleged  that  bis  oonsecration  was 
illegal,  since  Felix,  Bishop  of  Aptnnga,  who 
had  taken  part  in  it,  was  a  "traditor,"  that 
is  one  who  had  given  ap  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tnres  to  be  bamt  bj  the  pagan  officials.  Tbe 
Donatists  elected  Majorin ns  as  the  riTal  bishop, 
and  were  at  first  called  the  party  of  Majorinns. 
The  case  was  argued  first  before  a  Synod  in 
Rome,  next  before  a  great  Conncil  of  tbe 
Western  Chorcb  at  Arles  in  A.D.  314,  and 
finally  before  Gonstantine  himself,  the  Donatists 
constantly  appealing  to  the  civil  power.  On 
each  occasion  judgment  was  given  against 
them.  Majorinus  died  aboot  315,  and  was 
socceeded  in  the  schismatic  episcopate  by 
Donatns,  called  by  bis  party,  the  Great,  to 
distinguish  him  from  an  nnimportant  bishop 
of  the  same  name.  Under  him  the  sect  became 
an  organised  community  extending  over  all 
the  provinces  of  North  Africa,  almost  every 
town  having  its  rival  bishop  and  congregation. 
Their  aim  was  a  very  noble  one — to  embody 
in  eaoh  individaal  the  boliness  which  is  ascribed 
by  Script ure  to  the  whole  Ohnrch  of  Christ. 
Oatside  North  Africa,  they  had  only  one  small 
congregation  in  Rome,  and  only  one  private 
chapel  in  Spain  in  the  boase  of  a  female 
disciple.  It  is  this  which  constitntes  the 
glaring  absurdity  of  their  claim  to  represent 
exclüsively  the  tme  Chnrch  of  Christ.  Palmer 
points  out  that  as  the  Chorcb  of  England 
nowhere  asserts  any  such  claim,  tbe  imagined 
resemblance  between  cor  position  and  that  of 
the  Donatists  is  destroyed  (Treatue  on  the 
Church,  i.  pp.  197,  198). 

The  movement  was  still  in  active  foroe  in 
the  fifth  Century,  when  Aog^stine  met  the 
argoments  of  the  Donatist  Bishop  Petilian  at 
a  great  Coancü  in  Carthage  (Jone  411). 
Some  remains  of  it  were  still  in  existenoe  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  I.  (589-604).  Under  the 
imperial  ruie  laws  of  very  cruel  severity  were 
passed  against  these  sectaries,  thongh  they 
were  not  always  carried  into  execotion. 


«*i 


CireumcdUones,  This  name  signifies  I 
those  who  heg  aronnd  the  cells  or  o 
of  the  country  people."  It  was  applied 
poorest  and  most  Ignorant  class  amoi 
Donatists,  who  mostly  sjpoke  tbe  o 
Ponic  dialect  of  North  Africa.  Thej 
an  evil  name  for  their  fanatioism,  ov 
and  excesses,  on  one  occasion  even  le 
by  force  the  imperial  army  on  the  fi 
battle.  Tbe  Donatists  themselves  cond 
and  disavowed  this  later  and  more  tu 
movement.  The  Circomcelliones  woaU 
compel  Jews,  pagans,  and  even  p 
travellers  to  slay  them,  that  they  migl 
the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

The  tenacity  of  the  Donatist  moven 
remarkable  in  the  face  of  the  severe  rep 
laws  of  the  State,  its  total  failtire  to  w 
sopport  in  other  regions,  and  the  abeence 
commanding  personality  in  its  ranks.  i 
parison  between  Donatns  and  Tertollj 
even  Novatian,  woold  be  absurd.  The  ^ 
which  it  was  split  up  afterwards  into  ] 
and  compromised  by  the  sins  and  fol 
the  Circomcelliones,  are  all  streng  prc 
the  grandeur  of  the  one  fruitfol  idea  foi 
it  strove,  namely,  the  boliness  of  the 
Church  in  its  individaal  members.  Bat 
extreme  antagonism  to  the  civil  pow< 
Donatns  repelled  the  conciliatoiy  overt 
Constans  in  347  by  saying:  '*What  h 
Emperor  to  do  with  the  Church  f  ") — the 
ment  soon  displayed  its  weakness.  And 
wild  enthusiasm  by  which  it  was  mani 
and  in  its  excommunication  of  other  Ch 
Donatism  presents  f eatures  unlike  the  I 
Church,  and  has  indeed  more  in  commo 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Cur  own  Chorcb 
26th  and  i37tb  Articles  condemns  tb 
principles  of  Donatism.  [C.  J 

DONATIVE  was  a  spiritoal  prefe 
whether  a  chorch  or  vicarage,  which 
the  free  gift  of  the  patron.  The  pars< 
donative  was  not  liable  to  the  ecclesi 
jorisdiction  as  to  matters  relating 
church,  though  he  was  for  personal  of 
A  spiritoal  court  could  not,  therefore,  < 
him,  but  for  drunkenness,  fto.,  might  c 
him.  If  the  patron  of  a  donative  prc 
his  nominee  to  the  bishop,  and  the 
instituted  and  admitted  him,  the  living 
to  be  a  donative.  This  was  said  to  be  b 
the  law  does  not  favour  exceptional 
and  favours  harmony.  Bishoprics  are 
donatives,  and  there  are  some  livings 
were  such.  (See  Coke's  In$titute$,  L  3^ 
Bnm's  Eedet,  Lavf,  vol  ii.)  Donativei 
abolisbed  by  tbe  Benefices  Act  of  1898. 

[E.B. 

D06SAL. — Latin,  dondU,  is  a  curtain  hi 
the  walls  of  a  church,  whether  behü 
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or  behind  the  stalls  of  the  clergj  or 

B. — It  is  Strange  to  bave  to  argne  that 
his"  means  *'Do  this."  It  is  onlj  the 
07  of  modern  controversj  which  has 
id  that  it  shoold  mean  anything  eise. 
)rd  did  a  certain  act;  He  ordered  His 
es  to  continue  to  do  it  after  He  had 
em,  and  told  them,  when  thej  did  it,  to 
in  remembrance  of  Hirn.  What  more 
1  explanation  of  the  Lord's  injnnction 
De  given  than  that  which  it  bears  on  its 
amelj,  that  His  foUowers  were  to  do  as 
ing  then  done,  in  remembrance  of  Hirn  ? 
ter  the  idea  of  S<ierament,  in  which  God 
ometbing  to  man,  has  been  swallowed 
the  idea  of  Saerifiee,  in  which  man  gives 
liog  to  God,  it  has  become  controversially 
ary  to  see  in  onr  Lord*s  words  a  deolara- 
tat  the  Lord's  Sapper  is  a  sacrifice,  and 

I  in  them  a  command  to  off  er  it  as  a 
;e.  All  this  is  effected  bj  a  new  sense 
ELSsigned  to  the  words  '*  Do  this." 

how  is  that  possible  ? 

word  **Do"  being  a  generic  term,  can, 

II  such  terms,  be  nsed  very  widelj 
ing  as  its  contezt  differs.  In  the  New 
lent  its  Greek  eqaivalent  {Toittp)  is 
red  aboat  650  times,  and  while  commonly 
tted  by  '*  do  "  or  "  make,"  it  is  sometimes 
ed  by  another  word  which  the  contezt 

to  require.  Thns  in  one  passage  it  is 
kted    "ordain,"    in    another   "go,"    in 

*'commit,"  "fulfil,"  "be,"  "prosper," 
int,"  •*  continue,"  "  keep."  There  is  no 
Q  these  renderings,  for  ** offer"  is  not 

them  ;  so  the  controversialist  toms  to 
d  Testament.  There  he  finds  that  the 
idrian  LXX.  translators  occasionally 
ase  of  the  generic  term  "  do  "  for  the 
D  term  "offer,"  in  snch  ezpressions  as 

an  offering,"  in  order  to  avoid  an 
ird  taatology.  Diligent  search  will  dis- 
is  many  as  twenty  passages  in  the  Old 
lent  where  this  nsage  occnrs.  Typical 
ses  are:  '*And  he  bronght  the  bomt 
g,  and  did  (offered)  it"  (Levit.  iz.  16). 
lid  (offered)  bumt  offerings  and  meat 
gs  "  ( 1  Kings  viii.  64).  "  I  will  do  (offer) 
Chee  bumt  sacrifices"  (Psalm  Izvi.  15). 
ise  passages  is  foonded  a  justification  for 
itanding  **Do  this"as  "Offer  this"  in 
tw  Testament  passage,  where  there  is  no 
ntive  affizing  a  special  meaning  to  the 
or  leading  to  the  use  of  the  generic 
i  of  the  specific  term  to  avoid  tantology. 
treng^hen  their  case,  as  they  think,  these 
versialists  have  songht  out  nine  passages 
ich  the  Alezandrian  translators  have 
ed  the  Hebrew  ezpression  "Keep  the 
er  *'  by  •'  Do  the  Passover."    Here,  they 


say,  saorifice  of  the  lamb  being  one  part  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Passover  Feast,  the  word 
"do"  no  doabt  means  **sacrifice."  One  of 
these  passages  is  Matt.  zzvi.  18 :  "I  will  keep 
(do)  the  Passover  at  thy  house."  Bat  no 
sacrifice  coald  be  offered  in  a  private  house, 
and  aocordingly  8t.  Mark  (ziv.  14)  and  8t. 
Luke  (zzii.  11)  render  the  words  "I  will  eat 
the  Passover."  Eating  or  doing  the  Paschal 
feast  in  a  hoase  was  not  sacrificiog  the  Paschal 
lamb,  which  had  been  sacrificed  long  before  in 
the  Temple  and  brought  thence  to  the  hoase. 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  there  is  no  other 
groand  than  that  which  is  supplied  by  these 
passages  for  justifying  the  translation  of  "Do 
this  (tbing)  in  remembrance  of  Me  "  by  "Sacri- 
fice or  offer  this  (bread  and  wine)  in  remem- 
brance of  Me."  Mr.  Staley's  Ckühalic  Rdigian 
is  not  content  with  even  the  last  rendering, 
bat  assares  its  readers  that  '*  in  saying '  This  do 
in  remembrance  of  Me/  oar  Lord  used  words 
which  signify  literally  [I]  *  Offer  this  as  My 
memorial  before  God ' "  (p.  247).  Even  Canon 
Mason  condescends  to  say  that  there  would  be 
no  dogmatic  objection  to  such  an  Interpretation 
(as  "  offer  this  thing  "),  though  he  cannot  accept 
it,  on  the  groand  "  that  it  is  of  recent  origin." 
"AU  the  Greek  fathers,"  be  writes,  "  with  the 
ezception  of  8.  Jastin  Martyr,  treat  the  word 
as  meaning  *  Perform  this  action  1 '  Althoagh 
they  oertainly  see  a  saorificial  connotation  in 
the  words  as  a  whole,  they  do  not  give  so  mach 
as  a  hint  that  another  meaning  of  the  word 
'this'  had  occarred  to  them.  Sach  coold 
hardly  be  the  case  if  the  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  had  anderstood  the  words  so  differ- 
ently  "  {Faith  of  the  Gotpd,  p.  328).  Even  if 
this  word  coald  be  grammatically  taken  in  its 
secoodary  sense  withoat  a  contezt  that  de- 
manded  that  sense  (which  is  qoite  impossible 
by  every  rule  of  ezposition),  the  fa'ct  stated  by 
Dr.  Mason  that  it  is  a  novel  invention  woald 
be  safficient  to  dispose  of  sach  a  sense.  Not 
even  Jastin  Martyr  is  an  ezception,  for  he  is 
making  a  quasi-quotation,  and  therefore  he 
eohoes  the  word  employed  in  the  passage  to 
which  he  refers.  {See  Ltfe  and  Timei  cf  Ju9tin 
Martyr,  Nisbet,  1898.) 

Repatable  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
(Aqainas,  Maldonatas,  Estias)  do  not  con- 
descend  to  grasp  at  an  argament  from  the 
misinterpretation  of  "Do  this."  Indeed  they 
are  precladed  from  doing  so.  For  even  the 
Litargies  formerly  and  still  in  ase  contradict 
the  new  gloss.  In  the  Roman  Litargy  the 
tezt  still  rans,  **  As  often  as  ye  do  the$e  tMngs, 
je  shall  do  tfiem  in  remembnüioe  of  Me ; "  and 
another  ancient  Litargy  reads  "  Do  ihtu."  An 
anprimitive  doctrine  has  to  be  sapported  by 
an  anprimitive  wresting  of  Holy  Script  are  and 
of    ancient   ecclesiastical   docoments.     "Do 
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this  "  meaus  "  Do  this  thing,"  and  nothing  eise. 
No  Student  of  langnage,  and  no  one  acquainted 
withChurchhistory,  conld  donbt  it.  (See  Abbott, 
T.  R.,  Estaya  chUßy  on  the  Original  TexU  of  the 
Old  and  New  Tutamenii,  1891.)  [F.  M.] 

DOUAY  VEBSION.— The  Church  of  Borne 
has  never  exhibited  any  anxietj  that  the  laity 
shonld  possess  the  Holy  Scriptares  in  their 
vernacolar  languages.  This  Statement  is  f  ollj 
confirmed  by  the  Preface  to  the  Rbemish 
Testament  in  English,  first  pablished  at  Rheims 
in  quarto  in  1582.  The  Preface  says :  ''We 
do  not  pnblish  apon  erroneous  opinion  of 
necessity,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  shonld 
always  be  in  our  mother  tongue,  or  that  they 
ought,  or  wcre  ordained  by  Grod,  to  be  read 
indifferently  by  all  .  .  .  bat  apon  special  con- 
sideration  of  the  present  time,  State,  and  con- 
dition  of  oar  coantry,  anto  which  divers  things 
are  either  necessary,  or  profitable  and  medici- 
nable  now,  that  otherwise  in  the  peace  of 
the  Charch  were  neither  mach  reqaisite,  nor 
perchance  wholly  tolerable. "  The  Doaay  Ver- 
sion was  made  because  it  was  hopeless  to 
exclade  Englishmen  at  that  time  from  the 
perasal  of  the  Bcriptares,  and  the  ablest  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  saw  that  the  only  way  to 
counteract  the  Reformation  andtogiveachance 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Charch  to  recover  the 
ground  it  had  lost  in  England,  was  by  setting 
forth  a  Version  of  their  own,  and  exposing 
what  they  termed  "  false  and  shameless  trans- 
lations  containing  manifest  and  wilf al  corrap  - 
tions  to  draw  it  (Scriptare)  to  their  own 
purpose."  Hence  Allen,  then  President  of  the 
College  at  Doaay,  afterwards  Cardinal,  1587, 
set  on  foot  a  Roman  Catholic  Version  to 
coanteract  the  effect  of  the  varioas  Protestant 
translations  pablished  in  England.  The  English 
College  at  Doaay,  was  foanded  1568,  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  University  of  Doaay  established 
in  1562  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  It  was  forced 
in  1578  to  migrate  to  Rheims.  The  College 
contained  a  namber  of  leamed  English  priests, 
sach  as  Allen,  Martin,  Bristow,  Reynolds, 
Worthington,  several  of  whom  had  formerly 
held  important  positions  at  Oxford.  The 
College  at  Doaay  made  it  a  special  object  to 
prepare  an  English  Boman  Catholic  Version, 
translated  from  the  Vnlgate  Latin,  althoagh 
with  occasional  use  of  the  Hebrew,  and  of  the 
Septaagint  Greek  Version.  The  New  Testa- 
ment was  pablished  at  Bheims  in  1582,  with 
notes  ander  the  "  approbation  "  off  oar  Doctors 
of  Theology.  The  Old  Testament  translation 
did  not  appear  tili  twenty-seven  years  later, 
when  the  complete  Bible  was  pablished  at 
Doaay  (where  the  English  College  retumed 
in  1593)  in  two  volames,  dated  1609  and 
1610.  That  Doaay  Bible  was  furnished  with 
notes  and  other  additions,  and  with  "  approba- 


tions  "  of  some  six  Professors  and  Doctors  of 
Theology.  Thoagh  permitted,  and  therefore  ac- 
credited  to  a  certain  extent,  it  was  yean  bef  ore 
the  Doaay  Version  was  f  ormally  aocepted  by  aaa  j 
considerable  namber  of  the  Bomish  epiaoopaAe. 

Gregory  Martin,  who  was  one  of  the  princi'pd 
translators,  a  f ew  months  after  the  New  T( 
ment  Version  appeared,  pablished  at  Rhei: 
1582,  a  book  against  the  Protestant  tranaUUc^xs, 
entitled,  A  Diicovery  of  the  manifM 
iioM  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  hy  the  HertUe»  of 
day$,  speciaüy  the  English  Seetaries,  kc 
work  was  replied  to  by  Dr.  Wm.  Falke, 
of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1683. 
leamed  volame  was  termed  A  Defenee  of^    tAe 
sincere  and  true  tranelatiom  of  the  ßoly  8^  ^'^p. 
tures  into  the  English  tongue  against  the  mi^M^* 
fbld    eavils,  frivoUms   quarreis,    and   impu^^m 
danders  of  Gregory  Martin.     Folke's  worS:  la 
most  important,  and  was   reprinted  by  tfae 
Parker  Society,  1843.    Dr.  Falke  pnbli^ed  a 
larger  work  in  1589,  in  which  he  reprinted  tlie 
Bheims  New  Testament  along  with  the  trans- 
lation then  in  nse  in  the  Charch  of  England, 
and  with  copioas  notes  and  confatations.    A 
work   of   eqaal,  if    not  greater   importance, 
dealing  with  the  same  sabject,  was  pablished 
in  1588  by  Wm.  Whitaker,  Begias  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  Master  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  which  was  also  reprinted  by  the 
Parker  Society  in  1849.   Falke's  and  Whitaker*8 
works  led  to  the  prodaction  of  a  considerable 
literatare,  partly  set  forth  in  Rhemes  and  Douay, 
An  Attempt  to  show  what  has  been  done  by  Rotnan 
Catholiosfor  Ute  dijfasion  of  the  Holy  Seripiuree  in 
English,  by  Bev.  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.,  Arch- 
deacon  of  Cashel  (Oxford:  University  Press, 
1855).     The  book  is  now  comparatively  rare. 

Dr.  James  G.  Carleton,  in  a  work,  **  The 
Part  of  Rheims  in  the  Making  of  the  English 
Bilde  "  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1902),  has, 
by  a  caref  al  indaction  of  passages,  pointed  out 
that  the  Bheims  Version  exercised  a  material 
infiaence  on  the  Aathorised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament.  A  claim  to  that  effect  was  pnt 
forth  in  the  folio  edition  of  the  Rheims 
New  Testament  issaed  withoat  mark  of  place 
or  pablisher  in  1738.  (See  Cotton,  Rhemes  and 
Doway,  p.  46).  Dr.  Carleton's  collation  does 
not  extend  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  does  not 
even  embrace  the  Psalter.  The  carioas  fact, 
however,  is  that  there  is  no  Standard  edition  of 
the  Doaay  Bible,  or  of  the  Bheims  New  Testa- 
ment; that  is,  a  Standard  recognised  as  one 
which  oaght  to  be  faithfally  adhered  to,  or  set 
forth  by  the  highest  aathorities  of  the  Charch 
of  Bome.  To  this  day  the  Doaay  Version  is 
accredited  bat  not  "aathorised."  Cotton  has 
given  a  chronological  list  of  editions  from 
1582  to  1854.  Many  of  those  editions,  however, 
have  departed  from  the  text  of  the  original 
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Issoed  in  Rheims  and  Doaay.  Dr.  Challoner^s 
editlon,  issoed  in  1749  (New  Testament),  1760 
(Old  Testament,  and  2nd  ed.  of  New  Testa- 
ment), has  been  taken  as  the  general  basis  of 
later  editions.  Bat,  as  Cotton  has  shown  bj  a 
collation  of  the  three  earliest  editions  of  Chal- 
loner  (1749. 1750, 1752,  3rd  ed.,  of  New  Testa- 
ment), the  translation  is  in  manj  places 
different.  The  third  editlon  differs  from  the 
first  in  more  than  two  thonsand  places 
(Cotton,  KKemet  and  Doway,  p.  49).  Dr.  Chal- 
loner,  moreover,  borrowed  not  a  few  words  and 
phrases  from  the  Aathorised  Version  (see 
SheTfUt  and  Doway,  p.  61). 

It  shonld  be  noted  that  between  1635  and 
1788  (for  Dr.  Witham's  edition  in  1730  was  not 
a  Roman  Catholic  edition)  no  edition  was 
pnblished  by  Roman  Catholics.  A  long  space 
of  time  intervened  between  the  pnblication  of 
the  New  Testament  in  1682,  and  1609,  when 
the  first  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
issned.  There  was  thns  little  anxiety  shown 
to  sapply  Bnglish  Roman  Catholics  with  the 
Word  of  God  in  a  translation  made  by  their 
own  divines.  Furthermore,  nearly  all  those 
editions  were  snpplied  with  notes.  The  notes 
are  by  no  means  the  same  in  all  the  editions. 
Many  of  the  earlier  notes  were  violent  in 
langnage,  and  vindicated  in  the  plainest  terms 
pQtting  "heretics"  to  death.  The  story  of 
the  notes  has  been  set  forth  in  a  work  of  Rev. 
Robt.  J.  M'Ghee,  in  1837,  with  a  very  long 
title  which  summarises  its  contents:  The 
CompUte  Notei  of  the  Douay  BiUe  and  RhemUh 
Testament  extracted  from  the  quarto  editions  of 
1816  and  1818,  puhJished  under  the  patronage 
of  ihe  Roman  Catholie  BisJiops  and  Priests  of 
Ireland  as  the  atUftoriaed  Interpretation  of  the 
Churchf  and  the  infallible  Guide  to  everlasting 
Life.  With  a  Prefaee  emhodying  the  Paets  and 
Doeuments  connected  with  the  puUication  of  both 
Editions  :  Dr.  Troy's  and  Dr.  Murray*8  denial  of 
ihem  ;  the  List  of  Suhseribers  throughout  Irdand; 
the  List  of  certain  Notes  stippressed  in  some  eopies 
of  the  Seeond  Edition.  With  a  eopioua  Index 
ref erring  to  all  the  PrincipUs  of  t?ie  Church  of 
Rome  wrthy  of  remarh  in  the  Notes,  tohich 
appear  utterly  subversive  of  the  Oospd  of  Christ 
and  of  all  Christian  charity  among  men 
(Dublin :  Richard  Moore  Tims ;  Hatcbard  and 
Sons,  Piccadilly,  London.  1838).  Mr.  M'Ghee. 
whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  work, 
fally  proved  his  case.  Bat  the  sad  story  of 
the  evasions  and  underhand  Operations  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates,  Dr.  Troy  and  Dr. 
Mnrray.  both  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  need  not 
now  be  disinterred. 

The  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
without  notes  was  issned  in  1820.  and  was 
soon  withdrawn,  as  it  met  with  decided  Op- 
position on  the  part  of  leading  Roman  Catholic 


personages.  See  Rhemes  and  Dotcay,  pp.  1 19-122. 
An  edition  in  three  volumes  was  pnblished 
by  Coyne,  in  1829,  with  "  approbation "  from 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  The  stereo- 
type plates  of  a  copy  of  this  edition,  with  the 
approbation  of  Dr.  Troy,  Roman  Catholio 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  passed  into  Protestant 
hands  at  Coyne's  death,  and  form  the  source 
from  which  cheap  editions  of  the  Douay  Testa- 
ment, as  it  is  popularly  called,  are  printed  np 
to  the  present  day. 

While  there  are  translations  in  the  Douay 
Version  designed  to  shelter  Romish  error,  the 
translation  is  on  the  whole  a  fair  one.  The 
translation  of  the  Latin  phrase  agere  pcmitentiam 
given  in  the  Douay  Old  Testament  and  Rheims 
New  Testament  is  by  no  means  consistent  The 
noun  repentanee  occurs  some  twenty-five  times 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  verb  repent 
fifty-four  times.  In  forty-nine  of  these  fifty- 
four  times  it  is  rendered  do  penanee.  Penanee 
is,  however,  an  old  word  for  repentanee;  but 
penanee  in  the  Roman  Catholic  sense  is  em- 
ployed  to  denote  one  of  the  "  seven  sacra- 
ments,'*  and  is  a"sacrament"  designed  only 
for  persons  who  have  sinned  after  baptism. 
Hence  the  exhortation  to  <io  penanee  in  the 
latter  sense  could  not  possibly  apply  to  the 
persons  whom  John  the  Baptist  addressed,  but 
must  be  explained  as  meaning  in  that  case  do 
repentanee.  If  that  simple  fact  were  known, and 
pressed  home  on  the  consideration  of  Roman 
Catholics,  the  translation  would  be  rendered 
comparatively  innocuous.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  passage,  Gren.  iii  16,  where  the  Douay 
(after  the  Latin  Vulgate)  reads,  '*she  shall 
bruise  thy  head,"  the  "  she  '*  is  explained  in 
the  notes  of  the  Douay  as  meaning  *'the 
woman  "  (Eve),  and  not  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is 
also  thus  explained  by  Vercellone,  Varia  Lect. 
Vvlg.  Lat.  BibL,  tom.  i.,  Romse,  1860,  pp.  12,  13. 
This  work  was  dedicated  to  Pins  IX.  The 
mistranslation  found  in  John  ii.  4  is  more 
serious,  because,  although  it  is  baldly  literal 
("  What  is  it  to  Me  and  to  thee  **),  it  gives  the 
English  reader  a  false  Impression  of  the  mean- 
ing of  cur  Lord's  words,  which  express  rebuke, 
though  not  necessarily  of  a  severe  character. 
The  same  phrase.  being  a  common  Hebrew 
idiom,  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  signify  what  is  tJiere  in  common  between 
US,  namely,  the  Speaker  and  the  person  spoken 
to,  and  fully  justifies  the  A.V.  rendering, 
**  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  7  '*  The  phrase 
is  found  both  in  the  Hebrew  original  and  the 
Greek  translation  of  2  Sam.  xix.  22,  as  also  in 
many  such  passages  as  that  in  Mark  v.  7,  of 
the  possessed  of  the  devils,  where  the  Rhemish 
Version  does  not  dare  to  translate  * '  what  is  it 
to  me  and  to  thee,"  but  foUows  the  Protestant 
Versions. 
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On  tbe  Douay  Veraion  it  maj  be  well  for  tbe 
stadent  to  consalt  Bishop  Westcott's  remarkn 
in  bis  Hütory  of  tke  Snglisk  BibU  (Hacmillan, 
2nd  ed.  1872),  and  Dr.  Eadie  in  ffittorg  ofthe 
Engliah  BibU,  2  vols.,  also  has  a  section  on 
tbat  Version.  [C.  H.  H.  W.] 

DOVE. — The  Dove  beara  sevenü  meanings  in 
Christian  Bjmbolic  art.  Representations  of 
Noah's  dove  are  foand  in  the  Roman  Cata- 
combs,  often  connected  too  with  the  symbol 
of  tlie  fish  (see  Fish)  ;  and  also  of  the  descent 
of  the  Holj  Spirit  at  the  baptism  of  Christ. 
The  dove  is  also  used  symbolicallyof  Christians, 
the  idea  being  based  on  the  words  of  Christ 
in  Matt.  x.  16,  and  also  those  of  the  Psalmist 
(PKalm  Iv.  6).  Doves  made  of  gold  and  silver 
were  often  suspended  above  the  fonts  of  early 
Christian  Churches  as  Symbols  of  the  Spirit ; 
Pyxes,  or  receptacles  for  the  reserved  Host, 
were  made  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  shape  of 
a  dove  and  suspended  over  the  Holy  Table. 
The  custom  probably  came  to  Gaul  from  the 
East ;  it  never  seems  to  have  ezisted  in  Italy. 

[C.  J.  C] 


E 

EAST,  TTTBKINQ  TO  THE,  AT  THE 
OBEEDS. — This  practice  has  become  common 
in  the  Church  of  England,  although  there  is  no 
rnbrical  direction  to  that  effect  in  the  Prayer 
Book.  The  custom  of  turning  to  the  east  was 
originally  connected  with  sun  worahip.  In 
the  Early  Church  converts  tumed  to  the  west  ! 
when  renouncing  the  devil,  and  to  the  east  j 
when  confessing  their  belief  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  | 
Pope  Leo  the  Great,  who  died  in  461,  censured 
those  who  were  wont,  on  the  steps  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  to  turn  towards  the  risiog 
Bun  and  bow  down  towards  it.  It  is  sometimes 
argued  that  the  Jews  in  prayer  turned  towards 
Jerusalem.  But  a  Jcw  who  lived  castward  of 
Jerusalem  would  have  faced  the  weMt,  The 
Holy  of  holics,  moreover,  was  the  weat  end  of 
the  Temple.  Early  Christian  churches  were 
built  with  the  entrance  to  the  east  and  the 
Communion  Table  to  the  west  So,  again,  it 
is  said  that  Christ  was  bom  in  the  East.  The 
mediseval  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  tum  to- 
wards the  '*  altar,"  as  pcculiarly  sacred.  See 
Eastward  Position. 

Dean  Hook  observes  that  in  the  ancient 
Church  it  was  an  almost  universal  practice  to 
tum  to  the  east  at  times  of  solemn  adoration, 
and  that  the  custom  was  derived  from  the 
ccremonies  of  baptism,  when  it  was  usnal  to 
renounce  the  devil  with  the  face  to  the  west,  and 
to  tum  towards  the  east  to  make  atonement 
with  Christ  The  dayspring  was  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 


and  Christians  tomed  to  tbe  east  becao 
Lord  appeared  on  the  earth  in  the  east, 
ascended,  and  will  come  again  there  at  tl 
day.  The  toming  to  the  east  may  be  reg 
as  a  snrvival  of  a  practice  which  datet  al 
from  the  time  of  Tertnllian  in  the  i 
Century.  [IL  K  W 

EASTEB.— The  feast  of  the  Basnrrect 
onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead. 
name  appeara  to  be  derived  from  tha) 
Teutonic  goddess  (A.S.  EaUre,  Gemi.  ( 
possibly  corresponding  with  Aslarte  or  ^ 
Easter  Day  is  always  the  first  Sunday 
the  füll  moon  which  happens  npon  ot 
after  the  2l8t  March.  From  it  the 
movable  feasts  are  reokoned.  The  da; 
even  the  month  in  which  onr  Lord  sc 
and  rose  again  are  uncertain.  The  prc 
dates  assigned  for  these  events  are  Marc! 
and  21st,  and  April  7th  and  9th  in  th< 
A.D.  29. 

In  token  of  the  glory  and  majesty 
Lord*s  Resurrection,  and  the  spiritual  jo 
which  it  should  be  celebrated,  Ritualists 
an  extra  candle  called  the  Pcnehal  taper 
fioor  of  the  sanctnary,  on  the  Gospel  ( 
the  altar.  The  taper  is  lighted  evei 
at  High  Celebration  and  Bvensong  til 
Sunday,  and  thence  on  Snndays  and  fe 
tili  Ascension  Day,  when  it  is  remove( 
the  Gospel. 
EASTEBN  CHUBOHEa 

1.  The  Ärmefiian  Church. — Armenian  tn 
of  the  fifth  Century  held  that  the  fait 
brought  from  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Edea 
bcf  ore  Gregory  the  Illuminator.  This  is pr« 
For  Dionysius  of  Alezandria  wrote  abo 
a  lettcr  about  Repentance  to  one  Men 
Bishop  of  Armenia.  Syriac  was  at  firs 
in  Armenian  churches,  and  the  oldest  c 
astical  terms  and  appellations  are  Syriat 

Undcr  King  Tiridates,  a  contempor 
Constantine,  Christianity  became  the 
religion,  through  the  efforts  of  Grego: 
hcreditary  head  of  the  Arsacid  priestly  ] 
which  owned  the  shrine  of  Vahak: 
Armenian  Herakles,  at  Ashtishat  ir 
Armenia.  This  shrine,  re-dcdicated  tc 
the  Baptist,  became  the  mother-chui 
Armenia. 

Gregory  won  over  the  old  priestly  fi 
by  allowing  the  pagan  sacrifices  for  thi 
for  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  in  fulfilment  o: 
to  continue  ;  for  the  priest«  relied  on  tl 
feed  themselves  and  their  families.  Ch; 
or  rather  Levitical,  formulse  were  subs 
for  the  pagan  ones.  In  other  respects  a 
transition  was  made  easy.  The  her« 
priests  of  several  clans  became  bishop 
their  dignity  passed  from  father  to  sod 
Catholicate,  or  headship  of  the  entire  C 
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was  also  hereditary  for  generations  in  the 
family  of  Gregory,  to  whom,  even  as  late  as 
the  twelfth  ceDtory,  the  Catholici  traced  their 
descent.  Monkery  was  introdaced  by  Basil 
in  the  coorse  of  the  foarth  centary,  bnt  the 
first  xnonasteries  were  also  schools  and  rest- 
honses  for  travellers.  For  a  few  generations 
the  Catholici,  beginning  with  Gregory,  went 
to  Caesarea  of  Cappadocia  for  Ordination. 
The  Greek  inflaence,  thas  sanctioned,  largely 
sbaped  the  creeds  and  rites  of  the  yonng 
Chnrch.  National  feeling,  however,  began  to 
assert  itself  soon  after  400,  when  Mesrop  and 
Sahak,  having  elaborated  from  old  local  hiero- 
glyphics  a  new  Armenian  aiphabet,  capable  of 
ezpressing  the  soands  of  their  langnage,  began 
to  translate  Greek  liturgies  and  homilies  and 
the  Old  Testament.  The  New  Testament  had 
already  been  translated  from  the  oldest  Syriac 
Version,  bnt  this  translation  was  now  recast 
with  the  help  of  new  Greek  MSS. 

Already,  abont  the  year  370,  in  the  age  of 
Basil,  the  Armenian  king  Pap  or  Bab  had 
broken  with  Caesarea.  The  breach  widened, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  Century  the 
Armenians  definitely  rejected  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  whose  decrees  affirming  two  natures 
in  Christ  seemed  in  their  eyes  a  concession  to 
Nestorius.  Thenceforward  the  Armenians 
were  Monophysites.  They  held  that  the  flesh 
of  Christ  was  diyine  and  incorruptible,  for  had 
it  not  been  so,  the  God  in  Christ  would  not 
bave  suffered,  and  there  could  have  been  no 
redemptory  significance  in  His  death. 

This  view  of  Christ's  flesh  was  held,  especially 
in  the  westem  regions  of  Armenia,  in  so  ex - 
aggerated  a  form  as  to  become  Docetic  ;  and 
it  was  denied  that  He  derived  His  body  at  all 
from  woman.  The  extreme  upholders  of  this 
vIew,  which  was  oddly  combined  with  the 
Adoptionist  Christology  of  Paul  of  Samosata, 
were  known  as  early  as  the  seventh  Century  as 
Paolicians.  They  were  iconoclasts,  and  hostile 
to  Mariolatry.  By  their  persecution  of  these 
devout  but  warUke  people,  the  Byzantine 
Bmperors  drove  them  into  the  arms  of  Islam, 
and  paved  the  way  for  their  own  ultimate  de- 
struction  by  the  Turks. 

The  Armenians  rejected  the  Christmas  feast 
of  December  25,  adopted  in  other  Churches 
between  370  and  440.  They  subsequently, 
about  500,  added  a  commemoration  of  Christas 
hnman  birth  to  that  of  the  baptism,  which 
was  feasted  at  Epiphany,  and  very  generally 
regarded  as  the  spiritnal  birth  or  regeneration 
of  Jesus,  whereby  He  became  Christ  and  Son 
of  God,  throagh  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
on  Him.  The  Sabbath  was  kept  as  well  as 
Sanday. 

Mariolatry  was  a  late  growth  in  Armenia, 
and  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  was  not 


fixed  before  the  ninth  Century.  In  an  earlier 
age  the  Cburch  was  venerated  as  the  Bride 
and  Virgin  Mother  of  God  in  Christ,  as  of  all 
believers.  Her  intercession  was  asked  for  in 
elaborate  hymns  which  still  exist.  In  a  later 
age,  by  a  change  of  inscription,  these  hymns 
were  appropriated  to  Mary,  whose  day  was 
fixed  on  the  older  feast  of  Anahita,  the  old 
Armenian  goddess  answering  to  Aphrodite. 

As  early  as  the  eighth  Century  Infant  baptism 
was  established,  and  the  old  adnlt  rite,  bor- 
rowed  from  the  Greeks,  was  cut  down  to  suit. 
Adult  baptism,  however,  accompanied  with  an 
Adoptionist  Christology  and  with  a  Marcionite 
or  Manichean  rejection  of  the  Old  Testament, 
still  survives  among  a  sect  of  Armenian  dis- 
senters,  called  by  others  Thouraki  from  the 
region  where,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies,  they  were  numerous,  but  by  themseWes, 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  Their  ritual, 
entitled  the  *'  Key  of  Truth,"  was  discovered 
and  printed  with  a  translation  by  the  present 
writer  at  Oxford  in  1898.  This  sect  is  violently 
icouoclast,  and  rejects  pictures,  Images,  the 
worship  of  the  cross,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
intercession  of  Mary  and  the  salnts.  Their 
priestsare  entitled  "  Blect  ones  *' — a  Manichean 
appellation,  and  their  rite  of  election  has 
much  in  common  with  the  corresponding 
Albigeois  rite  preserved  in  a  twelfth-centnry 
Proven9al  MS.  in  Lyons. 

Since  the  Crusades  a  section  of  the  Armenian 
Cburch  has  recognised  the  Latin  Popes.  These 
Uniats  are  numerous  in  Turkey,  and  have 
printing  presses  in  Vienna  and  Yenice. 

Many  Turkish  Armenians  have  espoused  the 
teaching  of  Protestant  missionaries,  and  reject 
pictures,  Mariolatry,  cult  of  saints,  and  other 
excrescences  that  never  had  a  firm  hold  on 
their  esteem.  After  the  extinction  in  428  of  the 
native  Arsacid  dynasty,  the  loyalty  of  patriotic 
Armenians  crystallised  round  the  person  of 
the  catholicos,  who  has  generally  resided  and 
kept  up  a  certain  State  in  his  monastery  of 
Bdgmiatzin  at  Valarshapat  in  Ararat.  In 
matters  of  faith  and  religion  he  wields  ecu- 
menical  authority  over  all  Armenians;  but 
since  1828  the  Tsar  has  controlled  his  move- 
ments  and  the  decisions  of  his  Synod,  through 
a  Russian  procurator  living  on  the  spot. 

Authorities.  —  V.  Langlois,  CoUectum  des 
HUtorUns  Armeniens.  Chamich,  Bütory  of 
^rmfnta,  tr.  by  Audall,  Caicutta,  1827.  J. 
Saint-Martin,  Memoirtt  Uiitoriquei  iur  VAr- 
nUnie,  E.  Dulaurier,  HUtoire,  dogmei,  tradt- 
tiona  de  VEgliae  Arminienne,  Paris,  1859.  J, 
Issa  Verdens,  Armenia  and  the  Armenians. 
Arsak  Ter-Mikelian,  Die  Armenische  Kirche, 
Leipzig,  1892.  H.  Geizer,  Art,  Arminien  in 
ReaUneyelopädie  für  Protest.  Theologie,  Leipzig, 
1897.     Karapet  Ter-Mkrttschian,   Die  Pavli- 
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kianer,  Leipzig,  1893.  Brosset,  ColUetion 
(Tffistoriens  AmUnienSf  Petersburg,  1874,  and 
other  works  bj  same  author.  AI.  Balgj,  Hü- 
toria  Doctrince  CcUhotirce,  Yienna,  1878.  F.  C. 
Conjbeare,  T?ie  Key  qf  Truth,  a  Manual  of  the 
Pavlician  Chureh  of  Armenia,  H.  F.  B.  LjDcb, 
Armenia^  Travda  and  Studies,  London,  1901. 
L.  Petit,  Art.  on  Arminie  in  Diction,  de  Thiel, 
Cathoi,  [F.  C.  C] 

2.  The  Oeorgian  Chureh,  —  The  Georgians 
were  anciently  known  as  the  Iberians  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  are  still  called  the  Virq  by  their 
ncighboars,  though  thej  have  always  known 
themselves  by  the  name  of  Earthli. 

Both  they  and  the  neighbouring  petty  king- 
dorn  of  the  Albanians  of  the  Caacasus  were 
evangelised  before  400,  from  Armenia.  Mesrop 
and  Sahak,  one  the  Armenian  missionary  and 
the  other  the  catholicos,  elaborated  about  the 
year  400  written  characters  for  both  these 
races,  and  aided  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
and  other  works  into  their  tongnes.  The 
catholici  of  both  these  sister  Chn rohes  went  to 
Armenia  for  consecration,  but  the  Georgians 
broke  away  and  allied  themselves  with  the 
Greek  Chureh  about  the  year  574,  submitting 
to  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon.  The  Albanians, 
whose  catholicos  resided  at  Partav,  in  the  main 
adhered  to  their  nnion  with  the  Armenians. 
It  is  to  their  glory  that  their  bishop  Israel, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  centary,  con- 
verted  the  Huns  to  Ghristianity. 

The  great  Armenian  translators  and  saints 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  are  venerated 
in  old  Georgian  hagiologies ;  and  the  oldest  rites 
and  customs  of  the  Georgian  Chorch,  particu. 
larly  in  respect  of  hereditary  priesthood,  of 
animal  sacrifices — which  still  endnre — and  of 
Bpiphany,  were  identical  with  those  of  Armenia. 

Gisorgian  tradition,  already  reported  by 
Rufinus  in  his  history  before  400,  gave  the 
leading  röle  in  the  oonversion  of  the  Caucasus 
to  a  female  saint,  named  Kino  or  Nouna.  This 
lady  had  been  brought  np  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fourth  Century.  She  settled 
in  Mtzkhet,  the  Canterbury  of  the  Georgians, 
a  little  west  of  Tiflis,  and  began  her  evangelical 
work  among  the  Jews,  who  then  had  numerous 
colonies  in  the  Caucasus,  as  all  over  Armenia. 
She  claimed  the  right  to  baptize,  surrounded 
herseif  with  twelve  disciples,  and  by  her  acts 
of  healing  converted  first  the  queen  and  then 
the  king,  whom  she  baptized  with  her  own 
hands.  The  tradition  about  her  is  very  cir- 
cumstantial,  and  seems  to  be  trustworthy ;  in 
it  she  bears  all  the  traits  of  a  Montanist 
prophetess  of  the  second  Century. 

Before  their  ruptnre  with  the  Armenians,  the 
Georgians  already  had  monasteries  in  common 
with  them  at  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  as  early 
as   about    450.     After    the  rupture   they  re- 


sorted  to  Greek  monasteries,  especially  tbose 
of  Sinai  and  Athos,  where   the  well-known 
Iveron  monastery  is  that  of  the  Iberians,     In 
both  these  centres,  and  also  in  and  aroand 
Tiflis,  great  stores  of  their  ancient  MSS.  mre 
preserved.    Many  of  their  Service  books  and 
Bibles  belong  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, and  some  written  on  Bgyptlan  papyrua 
belong  to   a  still  earlier   epoch.     Bat   little 
attempt  has  been  made  to  edit  these  valuabi^ 
Codices,  and  in  Europe  there  are  barely  half-3' 
dozen  scholars  who  have  faced  the  intricacie^ 
of  their  tongue,  which  is  neither  Aryan  no^ 
Semitic  nor  Tartar. 

The  Georgian  petty  kingdom  survived  tif-^ 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centary,  when  it^ 
was  incorporated  in  the  Russian  Empire.  To 
this  fact  is  due  the  survival  not  only  of  tbeir 
Chureh  and  monastic  literature,  bat  of  a 
secular  literature  of  epic  and  romance,  partly 
of  native  origin,  partly  translated  at  an  early 
date  from  Pehlevi  and  Arabic. 

Authorities. — Brosset,  Chroniqtte  Oeorgietme 
and  other  puUications.  O.  Wardrop,  ReMenct 
in  Georgia.  Oliver  and  Marjory  Wardrop,  Life 
ofSt.  Nino,  in  Studia  Biblica,  Oxford,  1901. 

[F.  C.  a] 

3.  The  Syriac  Chureh, — This  is  properly 
speaking  the  Chureh  of  the  Syriac-speaking 
races,  who  in  antiquity  were  spread  over  the 
earliest  Roman  province  of  Syria,  which  lay  to 
the  south  and  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in- 
cluded  the  great  cities  of  Antioch,  Apamea, 
Emesa,  Damascus,  and  Palmyra,  and  beyond 
the  Euphrates  over  Mesopotamia,  and  Baby- 
lonia  in  the  lower  course  of  the  two  gpreat 
rivers,  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Beyond  the 
latter  river  they  occupied  the  district  of 
Adiabene,  the  great  Zab  Valley,  and  stretched 
up  to  Lake  Urumiah  on  the  confines  of  Media, 
and  southwards  they  inhabited  the  provinces 
of  Garamea  and  Susiana. 

The  earliest  centre  of  Syriac  Christianity 
was  Edessa,  an  important  walled  city  and  em- 
porium  on  the  river  Dai9an,  '*  the  leaper, "  in 
Greek  Skirtos,  Its  Situation  made  it  almost 
inezpugnable,  and  it  commanded  the  roates 
northwards  into  Armenia  and  east  and  south 
into  Mesopotamia. 

A  Christian  Community  ezisted  here  as  early 
as  A.D.  150,  and  the  toparch  or  local  prince, 
Abgar  IX.,  was  converted  in  207,  from  which 
time  on  Christianity  was  the  State  religion. 
After  216  the  city  belonged  to  Rome.  The 
orthodox  bishops  of  Edessa  traced  back  their 
succession  only  to  Serapion,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
190  to  203. 

This  first  Christian  communion  was  formed 
among  the  Jews,  who  were  numerous  in  this 
region,  and  it  is  to  them  tliat  we  probably 
owe  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Old  Testament 
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iirect  from  the  Hebrew.  It  ig  the  earliest 
oent  of  Church  Syriaa  The  early  Syriac 
Testament  coDtained  nothing  bat  the 
l8,  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  Acts ;  and  no 
t>ook5  of  the  New  Testament  were  read 
irch.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Tatian's 
>ny  of  the  four  Gospels,  made  about  160, 
ot  rendered  into  Syriac  before  the  four 
Is.  In  any  case  an  early  version  of  these 
Iready  current  in  the  third  and  fourth 
ies,  which  was  recast  abont  A.D.  400 
iater  Greek  MSS.,  and  has  come  to  be 
.  as  the   Pesbitta.     Two   MSS.   of  this 

▼ersion  have  survived,  of  which  one  in 
idon,  the  other,  a  palimpsest,  in  Sinai, 
exts  have  been  published,  and  the  Sinai 

reroarkable  as  containing  in  Matt.  i.  IC, 
i  of  the  usaal  text,  the  Statement  that 
I  begat  Jesus. 

earliest  Syriac  monument  apart  from 
^riptures  is  the  book  of  the  Acts  of 
IS,  a  not  whoUy  legendary  account  of 
»nversion  of  India.    Imbedded  in  this 

beautiful  Hymn  of  the  Soul,  ascribed 
desanes,' the  first  great  Christian  theo- 
and  poet  who  wrote  in  Syriac,  aboat  170 

i,  the  dualist,  wrote  in  Syriac  about  270, 
^hingof  him  remains.  Another monument 
^  age  was  the  Refutation  of  him  by  the 

Archelaus,  preserved  only  in  Latin  and 

Greek  fragments.  This  book  provcs 
le  Syriac  faith  of  the  third  Century  was 
ionist ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  held  that 
secame  Son  of  God  and  Christ  through 
iscent  upon  Him  in  the  Jordan  of  the 
tpirit. 
first  great  theological  work  preserved  in 

is  the  collection  of  twenty-one  homilies 
hraates,  the  Persian  sage,  who  wrote 
325  to  350.  These  reflect  the  faith  and 
tions  of  the  Syriac  Church  of  that  age 
3  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
»llowing  is  the  creed  of  Aphraates,  as 
,ted  by  Mr.  Burkitt  from  the  first 
'  "On  Faith." 
r  this  is  Faith  : 

n  a  man  shall  believe  in  God,  the  Lord 
of  all, 

•  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  the 
seas  and  all  that  in  them  is, 

made  Adam  in  His  image, 
I  gave  the  Law  to  Moses, 

sent  of  His  Spirit  in  the  Prophets, 
'  sent  moreover  His  Messiah  into  the 
World. 

that  a  man  should  believe  in  the  Com- 
ing to  life  of  the  dead, 

believe  also  in  the  mystery  of  Bap- 
tism: 
is  the  Faith  of  the  Church  of  God. 


And  that  a  man  should  separate  himself 
from  observing  hours  and  sabbatbs  and 
months  and  seasons  and  enchantments 
and   divinations    and    Chaldaism   and 
magic,  and  from  f omication  and  from  re- 
▼elling   and  from  vain   doctrines,  the 
weapons  of  the  evil  one,  and  from  the 
blandishment  of   honeyed  words,  and 
from  blasphemy  and  from  adnltery, 
And  that  no  man  shoold  bear  false  witness, 
and  that  none  should  speak  with  double 
tongues : 
These  are  the  works  of  the  Faith  that  is  laid 
on  the  truo  Rock,  which  is  the  Messiab, 
apon  Whom  all  the  building  doth  rise." 
The  subsequent  history  of  Syriac  Christian- 
ity  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.    Towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  centnry  it  was  invaded  by 
the  janring  disputes  of  the  Greek  theologians, 
whose  works  on  both  sides  of  every  issue  began 
to  find  Syriac  translators.     At  the  Coancil  of 
Ephesus  in  431,  the  'main  current  of  Syriac 
Christianity  was  ruled  out  of  the  Ecumenic 
Church ;  and  because  their  bishops  snpported 
Nestorins,  whose   refusal  to  call   Mary    the 
mother  of  God   agreed  with   their  old   tra- 
ditions,  they  came  to  be  known  as  Nestorians. 
This  branch  of  the  Syriac  Church,  in  the  cen- 
turies  which    foUowed,  evangelised    Central 
Asia,  South  India,  and  even  as  early  as  635, 
the  east  of  China,  where  there  is  still  pre- 
served a  vast  stone  slab  engraved  in  Syriac 
and  Chinese  characters  with   an  outline  of 
their  faith  and  a  history  of  their  missions  up 
to  the  ninth  Century.    The  Nestorian  Church 
of  to-day  nombers  a  few  thousand  Ignorant 
believers    in     Urmi     and    the     surrounding 
country,  who  are  continually  yielding  to  the 
rival  proselytisers  of  the  Russian  and  Roman 
Churches.    Animal  sacrifices  are  still  kept  np 
among  them,  as  among  the  Armenians  and 
Georg^ans. 

In  451,  the  Coancil  of  Chalcedon,  by  affirm- 
ing  two  natures  in  Christ,  drove  out  of  the 
great  Church  most  of  the  Syriac-speaking 
believers  who  had  survived  the  Council  of 
Ephesas  twenty  years  before.  This  branch 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Monophysites,  and 
latcr  on  as  Jacobites,  from  Jacob  of  Sarug, 
who  died  in  521.  The  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
viving  Syriac  literature  is  Jacobite.  Not  only 
were  the  great  Christian  rhetors  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  translated  into  Syriac,  bat 
a  great  deal  of  Aristotle  and  of  the  old  Greek 
medical  writers.  These  Syriac  versions  were 
in  tum  rendered  into  Arabic,  and  thej[Arabic 
in  turn  into  Latin  in  the  eleventh  Century. 
It  is  from  these  Latin  versions  that  the  school- 
men  of  the  Middle  Ages  drew  their  knowledge 
of  Aristotle. 
References.— F.   C.    Burkitt,   Early  ChrUti- 
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anity  oxUtide  the  Roman  Empire,  Robens 
Duval,  La  LitUrature  Syriaque,  Paris,  1899. 
W.  Wright  on  Syriae  LiUrature  in  Encyclo- 
pedia  Britannica,  vol.  xxii.  J.  S.  Assemani, 
Bibliotheca  Orientali*.  G.  P.  Badger,  Tke  Ne$- 
toriant  and  their  Bituals.  A.  J.  Maclean,  The 
Eati  Syrian  Daily  Oßeei.  F.  B.  Brightman, 
Eastem  Liturgie».  [F.  C.  0.] 

4.  The  Ähytnnian  CJAure^.— Christianity 
is  Said  to  bave  beeo  introdaced  ioto  Abjs- 
sinia  in  the  year  A.D.  333  by  a  certain 
Frumentias,  called  by  the  Abyssinians  Abu 
Salama.  The  evidence  of  an  inscription,  how- 
ever,  makcs  it  improbable  that  the  conversion 
of  tlie  Abyssinians  was  qoite  so  early ;  bat 
therc  is  no  doubt  that  by  the  end  of  the  sixth 
Century  a  Church  had  been  organised  among 
them  on  Monophysite  lines,  and  dependent 
on  Alexandria,  whence  it  is  regularly  sapplied 
with  patriarchs.  The  Mohammedan  conquest 
of  Egypt  in  the  seventh  Century  cut  Abyssinia 
ofif  from  conncction  with  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  it  is  chiefly  owiog  to  this 
that  its  form  of  Christianity  contains  a  variety 
of  element-s  which  other  parts  of  the  Church 
have  either  discarded  or  never  possessed. 
Thus  they  retain  the  Jewish  Sabbath  while 
also  observing  the  Sunday  ;  and  have  pre- 
served  in  their  sacred  literature  the  Books 
of  Enoch  and  Jubilees,  which  the  rest  of  the 
Church  has  neglected.  In  the  case  of  some  of 
their  practices  it  is  hard  to  assign  their  proper 
shares  to  Judaism  and  pre-Islamic  paganism  ; 
for  though  it  is  clear  that  the  Abyssinians  are 
the  offspring  of  a  colony  from  South  Arabia, 
at  some  periods  they  were  subject  to  Jewish 
influence,  and  even  after  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  as  the  national  rcligion,  have  at 
times  been  under  Jewish  political  supremacy. 
Ludolf  provedTthat  they  owe  to  pagan  Arabia 
their  circumcision,  and  perbaps  their  poly- 
gamy  and  leviratic  marriages  (the  two  last 
customs  being  tolerated  by  the  State,  though 
disconntcnanced  by  the  Church),  but  the  pro- 
hibition  of  certain  foods  (and  especially  the 
'  sinew  of  the  thigh*)  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
influence  of  Judaism,  the  terminology  of  which 
has  certainly  affected  their  language.  In 
their  adoratioo  of  the  Virgin,  and  their  belief 
in  the  interccssion  of  saints,  they  do  not  fall 
behind  the  most  idolatrous  portions  of 
Christendom ;  and  monasticism  and  asceticism 
were  at  one  time  rife  in  the  country,  having 
been  introduced  by  Egyptian  monks,  and  en- 
couraged  by  St.  Tekla  Haimanot  {eire.  1255), 
one  of  their  most  distinguished  saints.  Re- 
ligious  wars  would  seem  to  have  been  from 
early  times  of  f requent  occurrence ;  and 
Mohammedan  writers  assert  that  an  Abys- 
sinian  king,  whose  capital  was  Axum,  not 
only  helped  the  beginnings  of  Islam  by  pro- 


viding  a  ref  oge  for  the  foUowera  of  Mohamm« 
bnt  even  went  to  war  with  his  aabjects  in 
fence  of  Mohammed's  doctrine  of  the  nati 
of  Christ     With  the  Roropean  Church  tl^  <y 
had  no  connection  tili  the  early  tizteeoth  u — p-b- 
tury  ;  but  about  1499  a  certain  Podro  Col^r^- 
ham  brought  the  news  of  their  ezistenoe      to 
the  Court  of  Portogal,  resnlting  in  some  ■>  ^ 
years  of  devil's  work  done  by  Jesuits,  of  whl^ 
many  acconnts  have  been  written ;  thoie  t?/ 
Major  W.    Cornwallis    Harris    {ffighland$    of 
Mihiopia,    London,    1844,    iii.    95-131),    an«/ 
Theodore    Bent    {ßacred    Cüy    of    Elhiopiantj 
London,  1893,  103-114)  are  vivid  and  accurat«. 
Relations  having  been  established  between  tbe 
Portugnese  and  Abyssinian  conrts,  the  assis- 
tance  of  the  former  was  reqaettad  in  tbe  year 
1540  by  the  Abyssinians,  who  for  twelve  years 
had  been  suffering  from  the  inroada  of  Mo- 
hammed   Gran,    ruler  of    Harrar,    who   was 
endeavouring  to  conquer   their   country   for 
Islam  ;  and  one  Bermudas  was  made  by  Pope 
Paul  IIL  Patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  and  with  him 
were  sent  out  some  Portnguese  troops  with 
artillery,  who  shortly  defeated  the  invaders 
and  restored  tranquillity.      The  price  which 
was  demanded,  viz.,  tbe  Submission  of  Abys- 
sinia to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  was  re- 
garded  as  too  high,  and  successive  detach- 
ments  of  Jesuit  missionaries  made  bnt  little 
progress  in  Converting   the  people;    thongh 
one  of  these  went  so  f ar  as  to  lay  the  whole 
country  under  a  ban.     In  1603  a  more  adroit 
envoy,  Peter  Paes,  reached  the  country  after 
serious  difficulties,  and  succeeded  in  convert. 
ing  the  Emperor  Za  Denegel,  whose  conversion 
was  followed  by  a  general  rebellion.    After 
mnch  bloodshed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  formally  proclaimed  in  Abyssinia,  and  all 
who  refused  it  were  threatened  with  death; 
at  the  Jesuits'  instigation,  hanging,  bnming, 
and  even  the  violation  of  graves  were  com- 
mcnced    on    the    system    approved    by    the 
Inquisition.    The     Abyssinian     Highlanders, 
however,    refused    to    be    coerced   by    these 
means,  and  repeatedly  rose,  having  on  their 
side,  besides  the  horror  which  Jesuitry  natnr- 
ally  inspired,  the  national  dislike  of  foreign 
advisers,  who  by  the  building  of  forts  (such  as 
that  of  Fremona)  had  roused  the  jcalousy  even 
of  their  royal  converts.    After  some  unsuccess- 
ful  attempts  at  sbaking  off  the  Jesuit  yoke, 
the  abdication   and    death  of    the  Emperor 
Susenyos  in  1632  gave  the  signal  for  a  success- 
ful  rising,  resnlting  in  the  re -establishment  of 
the  old  Church,   and  the  expulsion    of   the 
Jeduits  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ethiopia. 
From  that  time  the  country  remained  closed 
to  European  missions,  thongh  some  attempts 
at  renewing  them  were  made  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  only  in  the  middle  of  tbe  nine- 
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teenth  centaiy  were  Protestant  missions  on  a 
small  soale  attempted. 

AccoQDts  of  the  present  condition  of  the 

Abyssinian  Chnrch  are  given  bj  a  number  of 

travellen    (e.^.  Rüppell,  JUue  in  Ähysiinien, 

1840,  ii.  33-67,  &c. ;  von  Henglin,  Reise  nach 

Ahissinien,  1768,  253-263 ;  G.  SimoD,  Vithiopie, 

1885, 249-267 ;  Theod.  Bent,  op.  eiLpoinm ;  Max 

Schoeller,  Colonia  Eritrea,  1896,  108-110).     All 

these    writers  describe    the  intellectnal    and 

moral  condition  of  the  Abyssinian  Ghurch  as 

tcnribly  degraded :  **Dan8  Tordre  intellectuel 

comme  dans  l'ordre  moral  on  sent  le  rel&che- 

ment,  le  servilisme,  la  v^nalit^.    Point  d'elans 

sup^rieurs,   point    d'aspirations    ^lev^cs;    les 

▼raies  sonrces  de  vitalit^  semblent  compl^te- 

ment  taries  "  (Simon).  The  head  of  the  Charcb 

is  the  Ah(mna  (more  correctly  Ahoun),  sent, 

wben  one  is  reqaired,  by    the  Alezandrian 

Patriarch,  who  receives  a  fee  of  some  60,000 

francs  for  the  service.    The  Abonn  ordains  the 

clerics,  and  bis  residence,  like  most  of  the 

monasteries,  is  inviolable.    The  clergy  have 

also  a  temporal  head  called  Eichigeh;  nezt  to 

him  is  the  Ndtrid,  or  head  of  the  priesthood  ; 

"  he  superintends  all  theWvices  of  the  Gharch, 

looks  after  the  working  clergy,  and  generally 

sees  to  the  execative ;  he  is  the  guardian  of 

the  tables  of  the  law,  and  all  the  treasures  of 

the  Chnrch  at  Axum "  (Bent).    Then  there  is 

the  LijKaneat,  or  jadgein  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

After  them  the  priests  who  minister  to  parishes, 

the  monks  who  live  in  monasteries  or  solitary 

caves,  and  wear  yellow  leather  or  skins  of 

wild  beasts.     Finally  there  are  the  deftenut 

or   nnordained  Clerks,   who  sing   and  danoe 

daring  religioas  processions,  and  eam  their 

liyelihood  to  a  large  extent  by  writing  magical 

prayers  and  charms.    The  priests  ordinarily 

marry  before  Ordination,  since  they  are  not 

allowed  to  do  so  afterwards.    In  their  liturgy 

the    old  Ethiopian    langaage    is    ilsed ;   the 

ministers  are  separated  from  the  congregation 

by  a  cortain  or  wall ;  Communion  is  admiois- 

tered  in  both  kinds.    The  attention  of  many 

travellers  has  been  attracted  by  the  enormous 

nomber  of   feast-days  and  fast-days,   wbich 

together  cover  some  two-thirds  of  the  year ; 

baptism  is  performed  in  charch,  forty  days 

after  birth  in  the  oase  of  boys,  eighty  in  that 

of  girls.    Marriage  is  in  theory  indissoluble  if 

religioosly  solemnised;    whence,  in  order  to 

facilitate  divorce,   the    ceremony  is    usually 

omitted. 

A  list  of  110  works  extant  in  the  Bthiopic 
and  Amharlc  langnages  is  given  by  Major 
Harris  {U,  iii.  387-391),  to  which  few  addi- 
tions  of  importance  have  been  made  by  the 
discoveries  of  later  travellers.  Their  code 
called  Fetha  Negest,  containing  both  Civil  and 
Canon  Law,  of  which  an  analysis  was  given  by 


Rüppell  (Lc,  ii.  186),  has  been  published  by  I. 
Guidl  [D.  8.  M.] 

6.  The  Capiie  ChurcK—ThiB  Charch  Claims 
to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Mark,  as  whose 
successor  the  patriaroh  of  Alexandria  regards 
himself.    Thongh  thls  tradition  is  probably 
valueless,  it  seems  certaln  that  at   a   very 
early  period  Christianity  was  greatly  influ- 
enced  by  the  Gr»co  -  Jewish   pbilosophy  of 
Alexandria,  whence  we  are  jastified  in  infer- 
ring  the  spread  of  the  new  religion  in  that 
region.     From  a  persecution  of  Christians  in 
the   Thebais    nnder  the    Emperor   Septimius 
Severus,  we  learn  that   by  the   end  of   the 
second  centary  it  had  made  progress   evcn 
in   Upper  Egypt ;   and  some  of   the   Saidic 
(or  Upper  Bgyptian)  translation  of  the  Bible 
is  thoüght  to  be  of   the  third  centnry  ;  in 
Lower  Egypt,  Greek  was  at  this  early  period 
the  ecclesiastical  langaage.    Certain  of  the 
practices  connected  with  the  ancient  calt  of 
Osiris  were  long  retained  by  the  Egyptian 
Christians;  and,  indeed,  the  belief  in  Osiris 
as  the  *'  first-bom  of  them  that  slept,"  as  the 
resarrection  and  the  life,  as  at  once  god  and 
man,  whose  resarrection  not  only  gnaranteed, 
bat  in  a  way  was  identical  with  the  resarrec- 
tion of  his  worshippers,  prepared  the  Egyp- 
tians  for  mach  in  the  Paaline  doctrine  which 
created  greater  diflScalty  elsewhere.    The  ease 
with  which  Egyptian  ideas  coald  be  rendered 
in  terms  of  Christianity  probably  facilitated 
the  introduction  into  the  latter  of  the  fancies 
called  Gnosticism,  in  which  certain  oatgrowths 
of  the  Egyptian  sacerdotal  wisdom  seem  to 
have  luxariated.    "  Till  the  close  of  the  second 
centary  the  predecessors  of  Demetrias  (patri- 
arch  of  Alexandria)  were  the  only  prelates  of 
the  Egyptian  Charch  ;  three  bishops  were  con- 
secrated  by  Demetrias,  and  the  n amber  was 
increased  to  twenty  by  bis  saccessor  Heraclas  ** 
(Gibbon,  ed.  Smith,  ii.  210).    The  patriarchate 
of  Cyril,  412-444,  was  marked  by  fanatioism 
and  bloodshed ;  and  his  foUower,  Dioscaras, 
adopting  the  heresy  known  as  Jacobite  or  Mono- 
physite,  was  after  the  Coancil  of  Chalcedon 
(451)  deposed  and  banished.    From  that  time 
tili  the  Arab  conqaest  of  Egypt,  the  Egyptian 
Charch  was  in  a  distnrbed  condition,  since  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  were  in  favoar 
of  the  Jacobite  doctrine,  which  the  Byzantine 
ralers  endeavoared  to  sappress.   The  saccessor 
of  Dioscaras,  Proterias,  was  mardered,  and 
his  throne  occapied  by  the  Jacobite  Timotheas 
Claras.     In   the  reign  of  Jastinian,  advan- 
tage-  was  taken  of  internal  dispates  among 
the  Monophysites  theroselves  to  sappress  the 
popalar  religion  with  armed  force.    The  patri- 
arch  Theodosias  (637-568),  in  whose  caase  the 
imperial  forces  had  ostensibly  been  sent,  was 
removed  in  favoar  of  the  Catholic  Paul  of 
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Tanis.  He  and  bis  snccessors  were  able  to 
maintain  themselves  at  the  capital  by  tbe  aid 
of  tbe  imperial  forces,  wbile  rival  Jacobite 
patriarchs  reigned  in  tbe  monasteries  of  tbe 
Tbebais.  Da  ring  tbe  Persian  invasion  of 
Bgypt  tbe  Jacobites  again  became  dominant 
at  tbe  capital,  wbence,  bowever,  tbeir  patri- 
arcb  Benjamin  was  driven  after  tbe  victory 
of  Heraclias;  to  retum  to  bis  tbrone  in  tbe 
year  640,  wben  Alexandria  was  taken  by  tbe 
Arabs  nnder  "Amr,  son  of  AI -As/'  wbose 
task  bad  been  rendered  easy  for  bim  by  tbe 
insane  policy  of  tbe  Byzantines.  Tbe  Catbolic 
patriarcb  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Constan- 
tinople,  and  tili  tho  year  730  tbere  was  no 
ortbodox  patriarcb  appointed  to  socceed  bim, 
and  few  priests  of  tbe  same  sect  were  to  be 
fonnd  in  Egypt. 

Tbe  batred  inspired  by  tbe  Byzantine  per- 
secations  found  expression  in  tbe  disose  of 
tbe  Greek  language  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses ;  for  wbicb  tbe  vernacular  of  Eg^pt 
was  substituted,  tbe  two  dialects  known  as 
Saidic  and  Bobairic  being  used  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  respectively.  Unlike  tbe  Syrians 
and  Armeoians,  tbe  Copts  bave,  nnder  Arab 
domination,  forgotten  tbeir  Temacalar,  wbence 
tbeir  MSS.  are  ordinarily  accompanied  by 
Arabio  translations,  and  indeed  tbe  Arabic 
language  is  used  in  one  part  of  tbeir  Service ; 
tbe  exact  date  at  wbicb  Coptic  became  a 
leamed  language  is  not  accurately  known, 
but  even  in  tbe  eleventb  Century  it  appears 
to  bave  fallen  into  desuetude.  Tbe  literature 
wbicb  survives  in  it  is  almost  entirely  eccle- 
siastical, tbougb  tbere  is  some  wbicb  is  ratber 
mystical,  or  mag^ical,  tban  religious ;  a  popu- 
lär account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  A.  J.  Butler's 
Anetent  Coptie  Churehea  (Oxford,  1884,  ii.  238- 
261).  The  samc  work  also  contains  an  accurate 
account  of  tbe  rites  and  ceremonles  in  use  in 
Egypt.  Tbe  Copts  acknowledge  seven  sacra- 
ments :  '*  tbe  Jewisb  practice  of  circumcision 
on  tbe  eigbtb  day  is  general,  but  neitber  com- 
pulsory,  nor  counted  a  religious  ceremony ; 
yet  circumcision  after  baptism  is  very  strongly 
probibited."  "Immersion  is  tbe  only  form 
of  baptism  recog^ised  by  tbe  Greeks  of  Alex- 
andria ;  for  tbe  last  tbree  or  more  centuries 
tbe  custom  bas  been  for  tbe  priest  to  dip  tbe 
body  first  up  to  tbe  middle,  tbe  second  time 
up  to  tbe  neck,  and  tbe  tbird  time  over  tbe 

bead."    Tbe  Immersion  is  f oUowed  by  a  double 
cbrism,  and  also  by  Commnnion,  after  wbicb 

tbe  Infant  receives  milk  and  boney  mingled. 

Tbe  Communion  Service  is  bigbly  elaborated, 

and  tbe  dootrine  of  tbe  Real  Fresence  beld  in 

its  most  pbysical  literalness.    Tbe  orders  re- 

cognised  are  patriarcb,  metropolitan,  bisbop, 

cbief  priest,  priest,  arcbdeacon,  deacon,  reader. 

Tbe  seat  of  tbe  patriarcb  was  transferred  to 


Oairo  wben   tbe  Fatimite  sovereigns   mad 
tbat  City  tbeir  capital,  and  it  bas  practicall 
remained  tbere  ever  since.      He  haa  nndei 
bim  four  Metropolitans  or  Arcbbishops,  vis 
of  Alexandria,  Manufiab,  Jerusalem,  and  Abys 
sinia.     Whereas  tbe  patriarcb  must  be  un 
married,  it  is  only  necessary  in  tbe  caae  o: 
tbe  bisbops  tbat  they  sbould  not  bave  married 
a  second  time.    As  in  otber  brancbes  of  tbe= 
Eastern  Cburcb,   tbe  crown  is  used  at   tb»^ 
marriage  ceremony,  for  tbe  removal  of  whicl^- 
tbere  is  a  special  service  on  tbe  eigbth  dajn 
after  marriage.    Tbe  employment  of  unetiom. 
for  tbe  sick  ia  not  confined  to  cases  in  wbiclB 
tbe  illness  is  supposed  to  be  mortal. 

On  tbe  litnrgies  in  use  among  tbe   Copts 
tbere  is   a   very    considerable   literature,    of 
wbicb  tbe  most  important  work  is  probably 
tbat  by  Renaudot  {Lüurg.  OrierU.  ColL,  i,  Paris, 
1716,    reprinted  London,  1844).    Tbree    such 
liturgies  appear  to  bave  been  used  from  early 
times,  vis.  tbose  ascribed  to  Basil,  to  Gregory 
of    Nazianzum,    and    to    Cyril    (called    also 
tbe  Liturgy  ofj  St.  Mark) ;    "tbat  of  Gregory 
is  reserved  for  tbree  solemn    festivala,   tbe 
midnigbt    masses   of    Epipbany,    Easter,  and 
Cbristmas;   tbat  of  Cyril  during  tbe  seasons 
of  tbe  Great  and  Little  Fast,  t.e.  Lent  and 
Advent"  (Butler,  l.c,  283),  or,    according  to 
anotber  autbority,  once  a  year.    According  to 
Renaudot  the  Liturgy  of  Basil,  wbicb  is  in 
ordinary    use,   is  regarded   by  tbe  Copts  as 
of   autbority    only    second  to  tbat  of    Holy 
Scripture. 

For  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  Coptic  Cburcb  a  work 
of  importance  by  an  Armenian,  Abu  Salih, 
wbo  lived  in  tbe  twelftb  Century,  called  "  The 
Churchcs  and  Monasteries  of  Egypt,"  was 
publisbed  by  Mr.  B.  Evetts  in  Arabic  and 
Englisb  in  tbe  Aneedota  Oxoniemia  (1895). 
This  work  gives  some  account  of  707  churches 
and  181  monasteries,  with  some  notices  of 
tbeir  origin,  and  also  contains  references  to 
tbe  vicissitudes  of  tbe  Christians  during  the 
succession  of  Mobammedan  dynasties.  The 
notice  of  tbe  Egyptian  Cburcb  in  the  account 
of  Egypt  by  Makrizi  (1441)  is  also  of  consider- 
able interest,  and  bas  been  rendered  accessible 
by  S.  C.  Malan  in  bis  Documtnti  of  tht  Coptic 
Church,  together  with  otber  matter  bearing 
on  tbe  subject  Many  lives  of  Coptic  saints 
bave  in  recent  times  been  publisbed  by  M. 
Amölineau  in  the  Anncdet  du  Musie  Ouiviet, 
but  tbeir  fabulous  character  renders  them 
difficult  to  use  for  bistorical  purposes.  Tbe 
account  of  the  cxisting  Community  given 
in  Lane's  Modem  Egyptian»  (1871,  &c.,  ii. 
273-307),  is  both  succinct  and  accurate  ;  tbe 
very  unfavourable  view  of  tbe  Copts  wbicb 
it  embodies  is  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  many  visitors  to  Egypt.     Tbe  Arab  domina- 
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tiion  long  prevented  them  from  Coming  ander 
tAie  infloence  of  Western  Ghristianity.  Since 
t;he  English  occapation,  attempts  have  been 
xnade  to  infnse  new  life  into  the  old  Charch, 
'vrith  no  great  prospect  of  success ;  it  is  possible 
^hat  the  American  mission,  which  endeavonrs 
tM  obtain  proselytes  to  Nonconformist  Protest- 
«mtism,  has  been  more  snccessf uL  See  Grbek 
c:;hurch,  Jaoobites,  Mabokitss,  Mbl- 
«:;hitbs,  Russian  Chuboh. 

[D.  8.  M.] 
31.ASTEB  OFFERINQS  are,  in  the  Chnrch 
of  England,  gifts  presented  to  the  clergj  at 
iXaster.    Some  anthorities  maintain  that  these 
«xe  dae  bj  the  common  law  at  the  rate  of 
2d.  per  head  for  all  parishioners  of  and  over 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.     Others  consider 
that  these  offerings  are  due  bj  castom  onlj. 
In  a  case  where  the  castomarj  Baster  offer- 
ings were  proved  by  terriers  to  be  for  **  every 
communicant  2d. ;  every  cow  2d. ;  every  plongh 
2d. ;  every  foal  Id. ;  every  hive  of  bees  Id  ; 
every   horse  SJd./'  it  was  held  (1)  that  the 
common-law  rigbt  was  excladed  ;  and  (2)  that 
each  item  was  an   independent  Charge  and 
payable  by  every   parishioner,  even  thongh 
not  a  commanioant ;  (3)  that,  evidence  to  the 
contrary  being  absent,  "  commnnicant "  must 
mean  only  those  who  actaally  commnnicated ; 
(4)  that  the  cnstom  attached  not  merely  to  an- 
cient  honses  bat  to  any  hoase  as  soon  as  ballt 
and  occapied.     (See  Whitehead,  Chureh  Law.) 
The  cnstom  of  giving  Easter  Offerings  to 
the  clergy  has  considerably  fallen  into  disase. 
Bat  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  have  been  so 
greatly  redaced  by  the  fall  in  the  valae  of 
tithes  and  by  agricaltural  depression  that  the 
castom    might   well    be   revived.      In    some 
charches  the  offertory  on  Baster  Day  is  given 
to  the  incnmbent.    A  rubric  at  the  end  of  the 
Commanion  Service  directs  that  **yearly  at 
Easter  every  Parishioner  shall  reokou  with  the 
Parson,  Vicar,  or  Carate,  or  his  or  their  Depnty 
or  Depaties,    and  pay   to    them  or  him  all 
Ecclesiastical  Daties  accustomably  due,  then 
and  at  that  time  to  be  paid.*' 

[M.  E.  W.  J.] 
SASTWABD  POSITION.— Aposturesome- 
times  adopted  by  the  minister  officiating  at  the 
liOrd's  Table.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
one  side  of  the  Table  of  the  Lord  shoald  in  itself 
be  better  than  another  for  the  officiating  mini- 
ster to  stand  at.  North,  soath,  east,  west — what 
can  it  matter  7 — except,  indeed,  that  the  east- 
ward  Position  is  clearly  the  most  inconvenient, 
becaase  it  makes  an  obstacle  to  the  sight  of  the 
congregation.  Bat  jnst  as  an  anreasonable 
idea  sprang  ap  shortly  before  the  Reformation 
that  the  chasable  was  a  sacrificial  garment, 
which  idea  was  totally  anknown,  not  only  to 
the  Primitive  Chnrch,  when  it  was  merely  an 


oater  cloak,  bat  to  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  also, 
so  a  sacrificial  character  was  assigned  to  the 
eastward  position  of  the  minister  before  the 
altar.  There  is  no  adeqaate  groand  for  this 
opinion.  Indeed,  it  was  maintained,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  by  Dean  Stanley  that  the  fact  of 
the  minister  standing  in  front  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  looking  in  the  same  direction  with 
them,  symbolised  that  he  was  with  them 
hambly  offeriog  prayer  to  Grod,  and  not  that 
he  was  Christ's  representative  offering  the 
sacrifioe  of  Him  to  the  Father;  bat  bowever 
this  may  be,  the  notion  more  and  more  pre- 
vailed  that  the  eastward  position  of  the 
minister  was  that  which  meant  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  and  that  any  other  position  ignored, 
if  it  did  not  condemn,  that  snggestion.  Hence 
it  has  been  reintrodaced  in  many  charches 
where  doctrines  identical  with,  or  approaching 
to,  that  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  have 
been  believed  and  taaght. 

As  there  are  no  groands  in  reason  for  the 
eastward  position,  so  there  is  no  aatbority  for 
it.  Not  even  did  the  Jewish  priest,  who  was 
really  a  iocerdos,  stand  either  facing  eastwards, 
or  with  his  back  to  the  people,  as  his  duties 
kept  him  moving  from  side  to  side  of  the  altar. 
The  Christian  priest  or  presby  ter  never  took  np 
sach  a  position  in  the  early  Chnrch.  For  many 
oentaries  the  Table  of  the  Lord  stood,  not 
against  the  wall  of  the  charch,  bat  in  the  centre 
of  the  are  of  the  semi-circalar  apse,  which 
ordinarily  formed  the  end  of  the  charch 
(Bingham,  Änt.,  viii.  6.)  Behind  the  Lord's 
Table,  in  the  bay  of  the  apse,  was  sitaated  the 
bishop's  cathedra  or  throne,  and  on  each  side 
of  him  were  the  seats  of  the  clergy,  The  old 
throne  with  the  seats  on  either  side  of  it,  still 
remains  in  sUu  in  the  cathedral  of  Norwich, 
which  was  bailt  in  the  twelfth  centary;  and 
the  same  spot  is  the  place  of  the  bishop's 
throne  in  the  Eastern  Charch,  as  marked  bv 
Dr.  Wright  in  his  Service  of  the  Mass,  p.  18, 
where  he  gives  a  plan  of  a  Greek  Charch. 
When  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist  took 
place,  the  bishop  or  the  officiating  presbyter 
proceeded  from  behind  to  the  Lord's  Table  and 
took  his  stand  on  the  farther  side  of  it,  looking 
over  it,  and  facing  the  people ;  and  in  this 
position  he  performed  the  Service,  the  com- 
manicants  kneeling  on  either  band  at  the  north 
and  soath  sides  of  the  Table.  That  such  were 
the  primitive  positions  of  priest  and  people  is 
clearly  shown  in  Mr.  Tomlinson's  The  Liturgy 
and  the  Eastward  Position, 

The  Italian  and  Spanish  Old  Catholic  re- 
formers  have  so  far  resamed  the  primitive 
Position  that  their  officiating  clergy  stand  to 
the  east  of  the  Commanion  Table,  facing  west ; 
and  Signor  Ugo  Janni,  argaing  for  the  practioe 
has  shown  it  to  be  the  ancient  position  by 
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qnotations  from  the  Abb^  Gnillois'  Catechitm^ 
Canon  Salmon,  of  Cbälons,  HUtoirt  de  Vari 
Chräien,  and  Canon  Martigny's  Ämieo  Cattolico. 
(See  the  Labaro  for  June  1899,  and  the  Foreign 
Church  CkronicU,  voL  xxiiL  p.  138, 1899.)  Canon 
Farquhar,  in  confirmation  of  the  same  fact,  has 
pointed  to  the  frescoes  in  San  demente,  Rome 
(of  the  eleventh  Century),  and  in  Raffaelle*8 
Loggia  (of  the  fifteenth  Century),  representing 
the  priest  on  the  east  aide  of  the  altar,  and  has 
stated  that  a  picture  by  Sacchi,  in  1600,  is  the 
first  painting  that  represents  the  officiator  with 
bis  back  turned  to  the  people  {P,  C.  C,  ibid.  p. 
141).  The  well-known  Dr.  St.  John  Mirart  in 
bis  Esssaya  and^Criticitm  (i.  192),  says,  *<  In  the 
ancient  Ambrosian  rite  of  Milan  .  .  .  the  priest 
never  tnms  round  to  the  people  at  any  Dominus 
Vobiseum,  The  last  circumstance  is  due  to  the 
faot  that  according  to  the  strict  Ambrosian  rite 
the  priest  should  celebrate  facing  the  people 
{i.e,  Standing  on  the  farther  side  of  the  altar), 
and  no  doubt  the  former  existence  of  a  similar 
custom  in  Spain  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
priest  docs  not  turn  round  to  the  people  at  the 
Dominiis  Vobitcum  in  the  Mozarabic  rite.  The 
whole  Mass  (Gallican)  bears  traces  of  having 
been  originally  said  with  the  celebrant  facing 
the  people.  In  the  Ambrosian  rite  the 
assistants  pass  behind  the  altar  instead  of  in 
front"  {P.  C.  C„  xxiii  72).  In  the  Mozarabic 
Missal  the  position  of  the  officiator,  which  was 
looking  westwards,  has  been  somewhat  ob- 
Bcured  by  some  modern  rubrics,  framed  in 
accordance  with  the  later  Roman  use,  haring 
been  inserted  by  Ortiz,  the  Compiler  of 
Ximenes'  cdition  of  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  in 
1500.  Cardinal  Lorenzana,  in  bis  edition  of 
Mitta  Ootfiiea  in  1770,  explaining  the  reason 
why  the  priest  turns  only  once  or  twice  towards 
the  congregation  (instead  of  six  times,  as  in 
the  Roman  Canon),  writes  '*  It  is  only  in  this 
(the  final)  benediction,  and  in  the  offertory, 
when  it  was  customary  for  him  to  have  with- 
drawn  a  little  from  the  altar,  that  the  priest 
turns  towards  the  people  in  the  Mozarabic 
Mass ;  the  chief  cause  of  which  is  the 
antiquity  of  the  Mozarabic  rite,  for  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Church  the  altar  was  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  faithful,  and  the  priest 
faced  the  people,  so  that  he  had  not  to  tum  in 
Order  to  address  them,  as  is  now  necessary,  for 
noto  the  people  stand  behind  him"  (p.  132). 
See  furtherthe  Ulnstrations  in  Mr.  Tomlinson*s 
The  Liturgy  and  Ecutward  Position,  and  Canon 
Swainson's  Oreek  Liturgiet,  pp.  77,  117,  139, 
141,  144. 

On  acconnt  of  the  practice  of  early  times, 
and  the  false  signification  attached  at  present 
to  the  eastward  position,  the  Cid  Catholic 
Reformers  of  Italy  hold  tenaciously  to  the 
westward  position  as  a  *'  reform  of  great  im- 


portance."  "In  modern  Churohet  of  the 
Papal  Confession  the  altar  is  generally  against 
the  wall,  and  the  priest  celebrates  Biass 
Standing  between  the  people  and  the  altar, 
and  tnming  bis  back  on  the  people.  Onr 
Catholic  Reformed  Church  of  Italy  has  abol- 
ished  this  use,  moving  forward  the  Sncharistic 
Table  from  the  wall,  so  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  Walking  round  it,  and  the  minister 
who  celebrates  places  himself  behind  the  Table 
with  bis  face  toward  the  people.  This  reform 
has  met  with,  and  meets  with  the  approTal  of 
cur  congregations,  and  of  all  those  who  come 
into  cur  churches  and  chapels.  In  tmih,  to 
turn  the  back  to  the  people  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  SBsthetic,  nor  indeed  of 
sound  belief.  .  .  .  This  reform  of  oars  is  not 
an  Innovation,  but  a  retum,  pure  and  simple, 
to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church  "  (Labaro^ 
June  1899). 

Signor  Ugo  Janni  sums  np  bis  estimation  of 
the  difference  of  teaching  in  the  two  positions 
as  follows :  "  The  position  of  the  priest  at 
the  altar,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Roman 
Church,  signifies  that  the  priest,  who  puts  him- 
self between  the  people  and  the  altar,  tnming 
bis  back  to  the  people,  is  a  iocerdote,  a  medi- 
ator,  in  yirtue  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  which  he  offers  on  the  altar. 
This  is  the  reason  why  some  Romanising 
Ritualists  of  the  Anglican  Church,  who  would 
cancel  the  glorious  page  of  the  Reformation, 
hold  to  this  Position  as  a  thing  of  rital 
importance.  For  the  opposite  reason,  we  are 
firm  in  retaining  this  most  beautiful  practice 
of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church"  {Labaro, 
June  1899). 

In  England  the  eastward  position  was 
ordered  in  1549,  no  alteration  being  made  in 
the  then  prevalent  use.  But  the  position  was 
feit  to  be  unsuitable  to  a  reformed  Prayer  Book, 
and  the  rubric  was  not  generally  obeyed. 
"There  were  so  many  exceptions  taken  and 
Opposition  made  to  that  order,"  says  Bishop 
Cosin,  *'  (some  standing  at  the  west  side  of  the 
altar  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the 
people,  others  at  the  east,  others  at  the  south, 
and  others  at  the  north),  that  at  last  they 
agreed  to  set  forth  this  rule  [the  present  mle 
ordering  the  priest  to  stand  at  the  north  side], 
in  the  fifth  of  King  Edward,  instead  of  the 
former  set  forth  in  the  second  year"  {NoUit 
p.  458).  Therefore  the  position  ordered  for 
the  clergyman  since  1652  is  the  north  of  the 
Table  (which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  a 
compromise  between  east  and  west,  and  to 
prevent  unseemly  difference  of  use),  and  he  is 
to  keep  that  position  throughout  the  Service, 
except  that  immediately  before  the  consecra- 
tion  prayer  he  is  desired  by  a  rubric  inserted 
in  1662  to  *<  stand  before  the  Table  "  to  "order 
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the  Bread  and  Wine,  that  he  maj  with  the 
more  readiness  and  decency  break  the  Bread 
before  the  people,  and  take  the  Cap  into  hia 
handa.*'  In  otber  words,  he  is  to  place  tbe 
paten  and  chalice,  which  had  been  Standing 
since  the  ofifertorj  in  the  middle  of  the  Table, 
nearer  to  the  north  end  of  it,  in  order  that  he 
maj  reach  them  easilj  from  thence.  Haying 
done  so,  he  resumes  his  place  to  the  north 
of  the  Table,  where  he  is  able  readilj  and 
decently  to  break  the  Bread  before  the  people, 
which  he  cannot  do  if  he  Stands  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Table,  and  to  reach  the  Cnp  and 
take  it  in  his  hands. 

A  diflScaltj  has  been  raised  from  the  use  of 
the  Word  "side"  instead  of  *<end''  of  the 
Table.  It  is  probable  that  the  word  ''side" 
was  originallj  preferred,  becanse  at  the  same 
time  as  the  enactment  of  the  rule  **  at  the  north 
side,"  pennission  was  given  (confirmed  in  1569) 
to  remove  the  Table  into  the  chancel  or  church 
at  the  time  of  Communion,  where  it  wonld, 
sometimes  at  least,  have  been  placed  length- 
wise  from  east  to  west,  and  then  the  word 
"  end "  wonld  not  have  been  applicable ;  it 
wonld  have  meant  either  the  eastward  or  the 
westward  position.  Bat  everj  parallelogram 
or  Square  is  a  four-sided  figare,  and  the  term 
"  side  "  wonld  corer  the  longer  or  the  shorter 
side,  which  the  term  "end  "  wonld  not.  The 
*'  north  side  of  the  Table,"  therefore,  where  the 
priest  is  ordered  to  stand,  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  "north  end."  Accordingly,  Land's 
biographer,  Heylin,  argning  against  Bishop 
Williams,  wrote,  "  It  is  piain  that  if  we  speak 
according  to  the  rnles  of  art  (as  certainly  they 
did  that  composed  that  mbric),  every  part  of 
it  is  a  side,  however  cnstom  hath  prevailed  to 
call  the  narrower  parts  by  the  name  of  ends  " 
{Ä  ÖoaLe  from  the  Altavy  p.  21).  And  Bishop 
Wren  said,  "  Cnstom  of  speech  led  men  to 
call  the  north  end  or  north  part  of  the  Table 
the  north  side  thereof  "  {Antvoer  to  Im^peachment), 
The  Scottish  Litnrgy,  anthorised  in  1637, 
directs  the  presbyter  to  stand  *'at  tbe  north 
side  or  end,"  the  terms  being  eqnivalent. 

[F.  M.] 
BBIONISIC. — This  name  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  word  which  means  "poor,"  poverty 
being  in  the  Early  Ages  a  characteristic  of 
Jewish  Christians.  Jndaism  long  exercised  a 
great  inflaence  over  the  Primitive  Christians 
of  the  Honse  of  Israel,  specially  those  who 
lived  in  the  Holy  Land.  Some  of  them  main- 
tained  that  all  Jewish  Christians  ought  to 
continne  to  obserre  the  Mosaio  Law.  Others, 
who  were  more  extreme,  held  that  the  Law 
was  binding  on  all  Christians  whether  Jews 
or  Gentiles.  The  latter  party  were  known  as 
Bbionites.  They  tanght  that  Christ  was  a 
mere  man,  the  chUd  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 


They  beliered,  however,  that  He  was  the 
Messiah,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
on  Hirn  at  His  Baptism,  when  His  Messiahship 
was  revealed  to  Him  by  Elijah  in  the  form  of 
John  the  Baptist.  The  Ebionites  separated 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  according  to 
some  authorities,  formed  an  independent  sect 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian ;  according  to  others, 
abont  A.D.  107.  [B.  A  W.] 

BCOTiEBTA  --See  Chubch. 

EOOLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIONEBS 
FOB  THE  CHUBCH  OF  ENQLAND.— 
These  are  about  fifty  in  number,  and  inclnde 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  some  deans,  judges, 
officers  of  state,  and  eminent  laymen.  They 
form  a  corporate  body  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1836,  holding  a  large  amonnt  of 
Church  property.  They  have  power  to  make 
schemes  with  regard  to  this,  and  these  pro- 
posals,  when  confirmed  by  an  Order  in 
Council  and  grazetted,  have  the  force  of  Acts 
of  Parliament.  The  funds  of  the  Commis- 
sioners  are  devoted  to  church  buildings,  ang- 
mentations  of  poor  livings,  the  endowment 
of  new  churches,  ko.  In  augmenting  poor 
livings  the  Commissioners  frequently  contri- 
bute  a  certain  sum  on  the  condition  that  an 
eqnal  sum  be  raised  by  the  persons  locally 
interested.  The  Commissioners  may  receive 
contribntions  towards  the  endowment  funds 
of  new  benefices.  A  report  of  their  doings  is 
handed  in  annually  to  one  of  the  Seci'etaries 
of  State,  and  laid  before  Parliament.  See 
Whitehead's  Chureh  Law.  [B.  W.] 

EOOLESIASTICAL  OOUBTS.— Every  orga- 
nised  body  must  have  some  means  of  enforcing 
its  own  rules  upon  its  constituent  members. 
In  Apostolic  times,  this  was  done  by  a  meeting 
of  the  brethren  in  each  "  church  " ;  they  voted 
(2  Cor.  ii.  6),  in  the  last  resort,  for  the  exclusion 
from  Communion  of  the  impenitent  and  contn- 
macious  law-breaker  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  9,  12,  13), 
and  appointed  the  judge  (1  Cor.  vL  4.  See 
Bishop  Bllicot  in  loco).  The  bishop,  in  his 
executive  capacity,  administered  rebukes  and 
heard  compLaints;  but  the  final  rejection  of 
any  "heretic"  was  preceded  by  "  a  first  and 
second  admonition,"  which  implies  a  refer- 
ence  to  the  eceUsia  according  to  cur  Lord's 
command  in  Matt.  xvüL  17.  To  treat  the 
offender  as  a  '*  heathen  man  "  was  to  reduce 
him  to  the  condition  of  the  unbaptized ;  to 
treat  him  as  a  "publican,"  was  to  regard  him 
as  a  disloyal  outcast  shunned  by  the  rest  of 
the  faithful  (compare  Titus  iii.  10).  Herein 
the  bishop  was  merely  the  "  president  of  the 
brethren,"  the  mouthpiece  of  the  "Church," 
which  the  Founder  of  tbe  Church  bade  His 
Apostles  to  '*  hear,"  and  whose  judgment  was 
finaL  The  need  of  co-ordinating  the  rules 
agreed  npon  by  the  different  local  churches. 
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natarallj  led  io  the  appointment  of  regulär 
judges,  so  as  to  form  a  common  tribanal  of 
appeal.  Natarallj,  too,  the  procedare  and 
forms  of  the  civil  tribanala  wer«  instinctivelj 
foUowed  ;  and  when  the  Charch  became 
"  established,"  the  forms  of  the  Cinl  or  Im- 
perial Law  were  impoeed  bj  the  decree  of 
Valens,  Gratian,  and  Valentinian  (A.D.  376), 
which  prescribed  the  manner  of  proceeding  to 
be  adopted  and  followed  in  what  had  been 
originally  merelj  cnstomary,  volontary  tri- 
banals  of  domestic  discipline.  "  Qul  mos  est 
cansaram  ciyiliom,  idem  in  negotiis  ecclesi- 
asticis  obtinendi  sunt"  {Codex  TKeod.,  IIb. 
xvi.  tit.  iL  c.  23). 

The  deorees  of  the  Emperors  and  the  subse- 
quent  legislation  of  Christian  states,  when  rele- 
vant, were  recog^ised  and  enforced  as  the  "  law 
of  the  Charch"  ;  and  hence,  too,  it  arose  that 
in  England  civilians  snperseded  the  canonists 
when  the  rojal  mandate  closed  the  schools 
of  Canon  Law,  and  abolished  degrees  in  Canon 
Law  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  the  article  on  Canon  Law 
(«itpm,  p.  90)  it  is  explained  how  the  Ponti- 
fical  Canon  Law  of  Rome  was  discredited  and 
▼irtaallj  cast  oat,  except  so  far  as  its  snbse- 
qaent  reception  in  the  Eling's  Coarts  validated 
certaln  portions  of  it  on  the  groand  of  custom, 
thos  constitüting  it  aportion  of  "the  King's 
Ecclesiastical  Common  Law."  Bat,  in  Eng- 
land, the  Coarts  themselves  were  left  intact ; 
jet  the  co-ordinate  Jurisdiction  of  the  primate 
in  original  suits  was  abolished  by  the  23  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  9,  anless  the  diocesan  jadge  were 
himself  the  wrong-doer,  or  "dare  not  orwill 
not "  act  An  appeal  to  the  Crown  in  Chan- 
cery, from  .all  and  every  Coart  of  the  Arch- 
bishop,  was  also  sabstituted  for  the  appellate 
jarisdiction  prerioasly  wielded  by  the  Pope. 

Professor  Maitland  has  shown  that  the  Pope 
also  "ran"  Courts  of  first  instance,  side  by 
side  with  the  ordinary  diocesan  Coarts  of  every 
grade  ;  and  of  conrse  the  abolition  of  the  Papal 
Snpremacy  destroyed  all  such  at  a  blow.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  pre-Reformation  Coarts 
continued  as  before.  The  lowest  of  these  was 
the  Court  of  the  Archdeacon,  which  took 
especial  cognisance  of  neglects  in  divine  Ser- 
vice, failare  to  provide  the  prescribed  Orna- 
ments of  the  ohurch  or  of  the  minister,  or  to 
repair  the  church  fabrics,  disputes  as  to  pews, 
churoh  rates,  and  the  appointment  or  the 
alleged  misconduct  of  the  parish  clerk  or  other 
minor  offleer.  Bat  its  chief  employment  was 
the  attempt  to  regalate  the  conduct  of  the 
laity  on  mere  gossip  or  "scandal"  relating  to 
bastardy,  swearing,  slander,  drunkenness  and 
the  like.  Archdeacon  Hale's  two  volumes  of 
"  Precedents "  give  an  amasing  and  vivid 
of  the  minute  Inquisition  into  Snglish 
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family  and  social  life  which  went  on  ^v^A» 
these  Courts  were  in  fall  swing.    BUckmaiZ/nff. 
perjaries,  bribery,  were  amongthe  direci  fm/te 
of  this  nominally  ^  spiritoal "  System.     Bislrop 
Stubbs,  in  the  thiid  volame  of  his  OMultd' 
f tonaZ  Hittory,  repeatedly  refers  to  **  the  erer- 
spreading  and  rankling  sore  prodnced  bythe 
inquitüorial^  wtereemarif,  and  generaBf  durtfuA- 
abU  character  of  the  Coorta  of  Spiritual  Dis- 
cipline, an  evil  which  had  no  slight  ahare  in 
making  the  Reformation  inevitable,  and  which 
outlived  the  Reformation,  and  did  its  worst  in 
alienating  the   people  from  the  Church  re- 
formed"  (pp.  299,  873,  523,  ftc.). 

From  the  Archdeacon's  Court  an  appeal  lay 
to  the  Consistory  Court  of  the  Bishop  which 
is  ordinarily  presided  over  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  diocese,  or,  at  Canterbnry,  by  the 
Commissary  of  the  Archbishop.  Bat  the  total 
abolition  of  the  contentious  jarisdiction  of  the 
archdeacon  was  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Commission  of  18S3,  and  public  opinion  so 
utterly  condemned  their  mischievoua  action, 
that  as  Courts  of  Discipline  for  the  laity  they 
have  practically  ceased  to  exist ;  but  by  Statute 
(7  &  8  Vict.  c.  59,  §  5)  the  archdeacon  may 
now  suspend  or  remove  a  lay  parish  clerk  by 
judicial  process.  As  regards  the  olergj,  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Archdeacon's  Court  was 
abolished  by  the  Charch  Discipline  Act  of 
1840.  (See  above,  p.  110.  The  procedure  in 
the  Bishop's  Court  under  that  Act  is  there 
described.)  In  the  Isle  of  Man  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  archdeacon  was  abolished  and 
transferred  to  the  Consistory  Court  in  1874. 

In  1874  an  alternative  procedure  was  pro- 
vided  by  the  "Act  for  the  better  administra- 
tion  of  the  laws  respecting  the  regulation 
of  Public  Worship  "  in  suits  relating  to  ritual. 
Under  that  Act,  the  bishop  might  decide  with- 
out  appeal  any  question  of  ritual,  provided  both 
parties  had  agreed  beforehand  to  be  bound  by 
his  ruling.  The  bishop  had  also  the  power  of 
vetoing  any  suit  by  filing  in  his  own  r^stry 
his  "  reasons  "  for  deciding  to  prevent  access 
to  the  Courts  of  justice.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
cedure is  described  in  the  article  Public 
WoBSHiP  Regulation  Act,  which  see. 

Side  by  side  with  these  Courts,  the  King*s 
Courts  also  take  cognisance  of  clerical  non- 
conformity,  or  persistent  disregard  of  the 
directions  given  by  the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer 
Book  on  the  part  of  the  officiating  clergy.  In 
such  suits,  the  bishop  is  entitled  by  adl  the 
Acts  of  Uniformity  to  join  himself  to  the 
judg^s  of  Assize  in  criminal  proceedings  under 
those  Acts — of  which  the  1  Eliz.  c.  2  is  the 
leading  Standard.  But  the  sentences  which 
under  that  Act  the  judges  are  bound  to  inflict, 
are  so  severe  (not  to  say  savage),  that  this 
method  has  not  been  resorted  to  since  1795. 
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Hecent  legislation  has  provided  civil  penalties 
to  be  imposed  on  clergymen,  who  from  age, 
incompetence,  or  indolence,  neglect  their 
parochial  dnties.  Under  the  latest  of  tbe  <* Plur- 
alities  Acts  Amendment  Acts  "  (48  &  49  Vict. 
c  54)  passed  in  1885,  the  bishop  \b  enabled  to 
issae  a  commission  to  inqaire  into  the  inade- 
qaate  Performance  of  the  ecclesiastical  duties 
of  anj  benefice,  and  on  the  report  of  such  in- 
ideqoacj  by  the  commissioners,  he  may  reqoire 
the  incnmbent  to  appoint  one  or  more  carates, 
and  may  fix  bis  or  their  stipends  according  to 
the  popnlation  and  the  incoroe  of  the  benefice 
itself.  This  form  of  remedy  is  not  in  the 
ordinary  Consistory  Coort,  bnt  in  a  new  Court 
erected  by  Statute  only.  And  by  the  Benefices 
Act,  1898,  the  bishop  is  f urther  enabled,  on  the 
report  of  the  com  missioners,  to  directly  ohoose 
the  carates  himself,  and  to  inhibit  the  incnm- 
bent from  interfering  in  any  way  with,  or 
taking  part  in,  the  duties  of  the  parish,  or  from 
exercising  any  patronage  belonging  to  the 
benefice.  The  Benefices  Act  permits  an  appeal 
by  the  incumbent  "  within  one  month  "  to  the 
brand-new  Oonrt  erected  by  that  Act.  This 
Court  of  Appeal  "  consists  of  the  Archbishop  of 
the  Prorince  and  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  from  time  to  time " ;  the  king's 
jadge  is  to  find  as  to  the  law  and  the  facts, 
and  the  archbishop  to  "  give  judgment  accord- 
ingly,"  but  with  power  to  rescind  or  rary  the 
penalty  ■  whenever  the  judge  decides  against 
the  aocused.  There  is  no  appeal  to  the  Crown 
ander  this  Act — a  sig^ificant  abridgment  of 
tbe  Royal  Supremacy  as  established  by  the 
Reformation  Settlement — and  it  may  be  added 
that  an  appeal  to  the  same  Court,  without  any 
direct  access  to  the  Crown,  is  all  that  is  per- 
mitted  under  the  Benefices  Act  of  1898  to 
presentees  who  are  wrongf  uUy  ref used  Institu- 
tion by  the  bishop — except  where  bis  refusal 
is  rested  on  grounds  of  ritual  or  doctrine. 
Tbe  way  had  been  prepared  in  1892  for  this 
graye  innoYation,  by  giving,  under  the  Clergy 
Discipline  Act,  a  choice  of  going  eUher  to  the 
Arches,  or  direct  to  the  Privy  Council ;  but  in 
the  former  event,  the  decision  of  the  Dean  of 
tbe  Arches  is  to  admit  of  no  f  urther  appeal. 

In  1892  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act  was  passed, 
dealing  with  offences  of  the  clergy  against 
morality,  or  against  Ecclesiastical  Law,  other 
tban  questions  relating  to  doctrine  or  ritual. 
For  this  purpose  the  procednre  of  the  Consis- 
tory Court  was  then  modified  by  requiring 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  shall  preside, 
and  shall  be  the  sole  judge  of  questions  of  law, 
but  shall  be  aided  by  five  assessors  chosen  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  that  Act  (65  k  56 
Vict.  c.  32).  Questions  of  fact  are  decided  by 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  assessors,  or  by 


the  Chancellor  and  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
assessors.  The  Chancellor  fixes  the  oost«,  and 
decides  whether  a  given  question  is  one  of  law 
or  of  fact.  Deprivation  may  be  pronounce<l  in 
the  first  instance,  or  may  be  infiicted  by  the 
Consistory  Court  in  cases  of  disobedience  to 
the  original  sentence,  and  the  bishop  may,  at 
his  discretion,  depose  from  Holy  Orders  a 
clergyman  so  deprived  *' without  any  f urther 
formality." 

But  with  the  exoeptions  above  noted,  the 
ordinary  course  of  appeal  lay  from  the  bishop's 
Consistory  (or,  as  in  case  of  licensed  carates, 
from  his  personal  judgment)  to  the  Archbishop 
of  the  Province.  The  Primate  of  all  England 
retained  by  Statute  26  Hen.  YIII.  c.  21,  certain 
prerogatives  f  ormerly  claimed  by  bim  as  Legaiui 
natut  of  the  Pope.  Hence,  in  his  Court  of 
Faculties  he  still  grants  degrees  in  Arts,  and 
(tili  1858)  in  medicine,  &c.,  and  grants  dis- 
pensations,  as  in  the  familiär  instance  of 
marriage  licences.  Similar  f unctions  of  a  more 
judicial  character  attaohed  to  bim  in  his  Court 
of  Prerog^tive,  in  which  he  formerly  exercised 
that  testamentary  Jurisdiction  which  has  now 
been  transferred  by  Parliament  to  the  Probate 
Court.  In  his  Court  of  Audience  (or  some 
analog^us  tribunal)  he  tried  his  suifragans, 
and  an  excellent  summary  of  the  precedents 
will  be  found  in  the  preliminary  Judgment  in 
the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Dr.  King), 
the  materials  for  which  Archbishop  Benson 
obtained  from  Hody*s  MS.  now  in  the  Lambeth 
Library,  which  had  been  originally  prepared 
for  the  use  of  Archbishop  Tenison  in  the  trial 
of  Bishop  Watson  for  simony.  In  the  foot- 
notes  to  the  cheap  edition  of  Archbishop 
Benson's  Judgment  (published  at  twopence  by 
the  Church  Association),  will  be  found  some 
f urther  illustrations  bearing  on  this  little 
understood  Primatial  Jurisdiction. 

Again,  in  the  "Court  of  the  Vicar  General" 
(almost  the  sole  f  unction  of  which  is  the  oon- 
firmation  of  bishops),  the  so-called  "judge," 
even  when  the  Primate  presides  in  person,  is 
really  a  ministerial  officer  of  the  Crown,  acting 
ander  mandate  from  the  sovereign,  and  with- 
out any  real  choice,  "judicial"  or  otherwise, 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  Crown  nominee. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  Court  of  the 
Archbishop  is  that  presided  over  by  the  **  Dean 
of  tbe  Arches,"  who,  under  the  Public  Worship 
Act,  is  now  nominated  by  the  two  archbishops 
and  confirmed  by  the  Crown,  or,  in  their  defanlt, 
is  directly  appointed  by  Letters  Patent  of  the 
Crown.  He  must  have  held  the  office  of  Judge 
in  one  of  the  Superior  Courts,  or  been  in  actnal 
practice  for  ten  years  as  a  barrister,  and  now 
holds  both  the  office  of  Auditor  of  the  Chancery 
Court  of  York,  and  Dean  of  the  Arches,  and 
is  also  Official  Principal  of  both  the  arch- 
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bishops.  To  this  Court  an  appeal  lies  from 
the  several  Consistory  Courts  of  the  Province, 
ezcept  when  the  appellants,  nnder  the  Clergy 
Discipline  Act  of  1892,  prefer  to  go  direct  to 
the  Privy  Coancii.  Bj  granting  **  Letters  of 
Reqaest"  (which  the  provincial  jadge  has  no 
power  to  refuse),  every  diocesan  bishop  may 
pass  on  cases  arising  within  bis  diocese  to  the 
Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  his  own  Province 
(*.«.  for  Canterbury,  the  "  Arches" — for  York, 
the  "Chancery  Court"),  so  that  the  Arch- 
bishop's  Court  becomes  then  the  Court  of  first 
instance,  and  the  ezpense  and  delay  of  a  first 
hearing  in  the  bishop's  Consistory  is  thereby 
saved.  The  Dean  of  the  Arches  issues  process 
in  his  own  name,  and  can  deprive  an  incumbent 
without  any  reference  to  the  Archbishop. 
Under  the  Act  of  1874,  he  can  also  wield  in 
either  province  any  powers  which  belong  to 
him,  as  provincial  judge  in  the  other  province. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  from  all  courts  of  the 
archbishops  is  now  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
Privy  Council.  By  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction 
Act,  1876,  four  bishops  sit  as  assessors  to  aid 
the  Priyy  Council  Judges  in  their  consideration 
of  ecclesiastical  appeals.  In  strictness,  the 
"  Judgment"  is  that  of  the  "Crown  in  Councilf' ; 
but  as  it  is  statutably  directed  to  be  given 
with  advice  of  the  Council,  the  Report  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  is  popularly  regarded  as 
"the  Judgment,"  because  it  alone  embodies 
the  reasoning  and  gives  the  authorities  upon 
which  the  Judgment  is  based.  That  **tbe 
grounds  of  the  Judgment  being  tbus  known 
and  reported,  tend  to  settle  principles,  and  to 
establish  uniformity  of  decision,"  was  one  of 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1832  for  pref erring  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
abolisbed  i  Court  of  Delegates  in  Chancery, 
which  had  been  erected  by  Henry  VIII. 

Beside  the  above,  which  constitute  the  ex- 
isting  Ecclesiastical  Courts  proper,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  ecclesiastical  questions 
may  also  be  raised  indirectly  in  the  Eing*s 
Bencb,  as  under  the  old  writ  of  quctre  impedU, 
upon  a  refusal  of  the  bishop  to  institute  a 
presentee  on  grounds  of  rltual  or  doctrine. 
In  such  cases  the  House  of  Lords  may  be 
called  upon  to  decide,  as  the  ultimate  Court 
of  Appeal. 

The  fact  that  conflicting  principles  of  Inter- 
pretation, and,  as  a  result,  conflicting  decisions, 
may  be  arrived  at  by  this  System  of  dual 
tribunals,  added  to  the  Singular  usage  now 
created  and  establisbed  by  the  Privy  Council 
itself,  viz.  that  in  ecclesiastical  suits  there 
can  be  no  ßnalüy  in  any  judgment  of  the 
Crown,  tends  greatly  to  weaken  the  autbority 
of  these  Courts.  Under  pretence  of  "new 
light "  any  litigant  whose  purse  is  long  enough 
to  wear  out  his  Opponent  and  '*  break  his  back," 


may  reopen  any  *'decided"  queation,  so  that 
all  ascertained  law  is  thrown  afresh  into  the 
melting-pot.  In  secular  mattere  this  wonld 
be  held  to  be  intolerable.  Fresh  legialation 
ought  to  be  the  only  method  of  setting  right 
any  undesirable  state  of  the  law  as  revealed 
or  **  laid  down  "  by  the  Supreme  Court 

See  Makower's  Cfofutüutional  ßistory  of  the 
Church  of  England,  eh.  v. ;  JUporti  of  the  EeoUgi- 
attieal  Court  Commiuionen  of  1832  and  1883 ; 
Archbishop  Tait's  Preface  to  Brodrick  and 
Fremantle's  EceUsiattieal  Judffments  ofthe  Judi* 
dal  CommiUee  ;  Dibdin's  Chureh  Courts  ;  White- 
head's  Ckureh  Law;  Tomlinson's  Lay  Judgea 
in  Chureh  Courts  ;  Professor  Maitland's  Roman 
Canon  Law  in  England,  [J.  T.  T.] 

ECGLESIASTIGTJS.— See  Apoobtpha. 

EILETON.— The  name  for  the  **oorporal"  in 
the  Oreek  Liturgies.    See  COSPORAL,  Mabs. 

ELEVATION.— The  practica  of  the  Latin 
Church  of  lif  ting  up  the  sacrament  for  adoration 
immediately  af  ter  its  consecration.  This  is  one 
of  the  **superstition8"  resulting  from  Tran- 
substantiation,  which  is  condemned  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  Article  XXVIIL  The 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  having  been 
first  promulgated  in  the  ninth  Century,  con- 
firmed  by  Pope  Hildebrand  in  the  eleventh, 
and  authorised  by  Innocent  IIL  in  the  thir- 
teenth  Century,  we  should  expect  Elevation 
to  have  originated  about  that  time.  Itwaa, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  twelfth  Century  that 
the  practice  began  to  creep  in,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  Century  it  first  received  sanction  by  a 
local  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  1197  Odo, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  issued  some  Constitutions, 
and  in  them  he  ordered  his  presbyters  not  to 
raise  the  Host  above  the  level  of  the  breast 
until  they  came  to  the  words  in  the  consecra- 
tion prayer,  <<  This  is  my  Body,"  and  then  to 
lift  it  up  so  as  to  be  seen  by  alL  Another 
Bishop  of  Paris,  William  of  Auvergne,  in  1228 
added  another  feature  of  the  modern  practice 
by  desiring  a  bell  to  be  rung  at  the  time  of 
the  Elevation,  to  move  the  faithf ul  to  prayer. 
Durandus,  the  Liturgiologist,  in  1280,  plainly 
States  what  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  ceremony 
was.  "The  Host  is  elevated  that  the  people, 
knowing  from  it  that  Christ  has  come  upon 
the  altar,  may  reverently  prostrate  themselves 
to  the  ground"  {Rationale^  iv.  41).  And  a 
Synod  of  Exeter,  in  1287,  gives  the  reason  for 
the  particular  practice  which  we  have  seen 
enjoined  by  Odo.  *' Because  by  these  words 
*  This  is  my  Body,'  and  none  other,  the  bread 
is  transubstantiated  into  the  Body  of  Christ, 
let  the  priest  not  elevate  the  Host  until  he  has 
f  ully  brought  out  those  words,  lest  the  creature 
be  worshipped  by  the  people  for  the  Creator  " 
(Wilkins,  ü.  132). 
These  quotations  and  ref  erences  are  sufficient 
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to  show  both  the  date  and  the  pnrpose  of  the 
ceremoDj  of  Blevation.  Cardinal  Bona  ac- 
knowledges  that  **  there  is  not  a  traoe  of  it  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  old  Sacramentaries '*  nor  "in 
any  of  tbe  old  ezpositors  of  rites."  Of  conrse 
there  are  none,  becaase  there  was  no  tenet  of 
TransubBtantiation.  When  that  dogma  was 
accepted,  eqnally  of  course  the  practice  of 
Elevation  ensued.  The  original  purpose  with 
which  it  was  fostered  was  to  help  on  the 
establishment  of  the  new  dogma  of  Transnb- 
stantiation  in  Opposition  to  the  sounder  teach- 
ing  of  Berengarins,  and  the  present  purpose 
with  which  it  is  kept  np,  or  introdaced,  is  to 
encoarage  the  worship  of  the  bread — which  is 
the  logical  consequence  of  Transnbstantiation. 
Whereyer  that  doctrine,  whether  in  its  de- 
Tcloped  form,  honestly  professing  itself  to  be 
Transnbstantiation,  or  in  its  andeveloped  form, 
calling  itself  the  Objectire  Presence  in  the 
Clements,  prerails,  there  the  practice  of  Blera- 
tion  will  sooner  or  later  be  fonnd.  (See  Bishop 
Cosin,  Note*  on  the  Prayer  Book,  p.  340,  and 
Bishop  BqH,  Corruptiont  ofthe  Chureh  of  Rome, 
and  Canon  Venables*  Artide  in  Dietumary  of 
Chriitian  Antiquitiet.) 

There  is  a  rite  in  the  Oriental  Chnrch,  some- 
times  called  Eleyation,  of  a  character  quite 
different^  and  practised  f or  a  different  parpose. 
When  the  officiating  priest  says  **  Holy  things 
for  holy  persons,"  he  reverently  lifts  the  con- 
secrated  bread  from  the  Table,  and  lays  it 
down  again.  That  this  is  not  done,  like  the 
Western  Elevation,  for  the  parpose  of  offering 
an  object  of  worship  to  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
is  certain,  becaase  the  act  is  performed  behind 
the  closed  iconostasis,  a  solid  wooden  screen 
which  divides  the  people  from  the  sanctuary. 
After  this  ceremony,  the  priest  breaks  the 
bread  in  an  elaborate  manner,  takes  the  Com- 
manion  himself  and  giyes  it  to  the  deacon, 
and  says  varioas  prayers,  and  then,  bat  not 
tili  then,  the  door  of  the  solid  wooden  screen 
is  thrown  open,  and  the  deacon,  going  to  the 
doorway,  lifts  up  the  chalice  containing  both 
the  bread  and  the  wine,  and  shows  it  to  the 
people,  to  give  them  to  anderstand  that  it  is 
now  time  for  them  to  come  f orward,  saying  at 
the  same  time,  '*  Approach  with  the  fear  of  God, 
faith,  and  love."  They  that  are  to  commanicate 
at  once  draw  near  without  f  urther  prayer  or  pro- 
stration.  This  form  of  Eleyation  behind  the 
screen  has  led  to  the  erroneoas  idea  that  it 
was  introdaced  to  represent  the  Mosaic  wave- 
offering.  Cardinal  Bona  adopts  the  idea  in 
Order  thereby  to  defend  the  Western  Eleya- 
tion, with  which  it  has  nothing  in  eomnon. 

[F.  M.] 
£LIZABETH*S       EXCOMMÜNIGATION 
BY  Plus  V.— The  ball,  named  from   its 
openlng  wordi,  Begnan»  in  exedtii,  and  lannched 


against  the  Queen  of  England,  Feb.  25,  1570,^ 
took  the  World  by  surprise  by  its  sarreptitious 
publication  on  the  gates  of  the  Bishop  of 
London's  palace,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
early  on  May  25,  1570.  In  the  most  ponti- 
fical  strain  it  beg^ns  :  "  He  that  reig^eth  on 
high,  to  whom  is  ascribed  all  power  both 
in  heayen  and  earth,  hath  committed  the 
absolute  goyemment  of  His  one  Holy,  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Chureh  (out  of  which  there  is 
no  salvation)  to  only  one  upon  earth,  namely, 
to  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  and  to 
Peter's  successor  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Him 
alone  has  He  made  Prince  over  all  nations  and 
kingdoms,  to  pluck  up,  destroy,  scatter,  con- 
sume,  plant,  and  build.  "  In  the  same  lofty 
style  the  document  proceeds  to  speak  of  "the 
pretended  Queen  of  England  abandoned  to 
all  wickedness,  "  as  haying  usurped  the  sup- 
remacy  oyer  the  whole  Chureh  of  England,  and 
rednced  that  kingdom,  "lately  reclaimed  to 
the  Catholic  faith,"  to  a  miserable  apostasy ; 
as  haying  abolished  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
prayers,  fasting«,  the  choice  of  meats,  celibacy, 
and  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Chureh ;  as  haying 
presumed  to  eject  bishops,  rectors,  and  other 
Catholic  priests  out  of  their  churches  and  bene- 
fices,  and  to  determine  ecclesiastical  causes: 
"We  therefore,  by  yirtue  of  our  Apostolic 
power,  declare  Elizabeth  a  heretic,  to  haye 
incurred  the  sentence  of  ezcommunication, 
to  be  deprived  of  her  pretended  title  to  the 
Said  kingdom  ;  and  the  nobility,  subjects,  and 
people,  of  the  said  kingdom  absolved  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance." 

The  person  to  aflSz  a  copy  of  this  bull  to  the 
Bishop  of  London's  g^tes  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  of  the  moming  mentioned,  was 
no  desperado  of  the  lower  Orders,  but  a  gentle- 
man  of  position,  Mr.  John  Feiton,  madly  zealous 
for  the  old  religion,  belonging  to  an  ancient 
Norfolk  family,  and  then  residing  with  his 
lady  at  the  dissolved  abbey  of  Bermondsey  in 
Surrey,  now  represented  by  a  parish  chureh 
and  spaoious  churchyard  in  South  London. 
Mrs.  Feiton  had  been  a  maid-of-honour  to 
Queen  Mary,  and  in  her  younger  days  a  com- 
panion  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  When  the 
bold  deed  of  Mr.  Feiton  became  known  at 
court,  general  search  was  made  for  the  culprit, 
who  had  laid  the  train  for  his  own  discoyery 

^  It  occurs  teztually  with  this  date  in  Cheru- 
bini's  BuUarium,  1617,  yoL  iL  305;  Jeweils 
Workt  (Parker  Soc.),  yd.  iy.  1131,  from  Cheru- 
bini ;  but  in  Camden's  Latin  Ännalt  ofElizabeth, 
ed.  Heame,  1717,  ii.  215,  the  document  is 
dated  Feb.  25,  1569  (old  style);  in  Wilkins, 
iy.  260,  it  is  1570,  5  kal.  "Mail,"  eyidently 
a  clerical  error  for  the  "Martii"  of  the  Bul- 
larium. 
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by  having  distribüted  other  copies  of  the  ball 
to  varions  people.  He  knew  bis  daoger,  yet 
made  no  attempt  to  esoape,  aod  on  seeing  the 
abbey  beset  by  soldiers  qoietly  put  himself  in 
tbeir  hands.  A  fall  accoant  of  bis  apprehen- 
sion  is  giveii  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Oharch 
historian  Dodd,^  whose  references  are  Stow 
and  a  narrative  in  bis  own  possession  written 
by  Mr.  FeUon*8  dangbter.  The  prisoner,  being 
taken  to  the  Tower,  was  on  Ang.  4,  1570, 
arraigned  at  Guildhall,  and  on  Ang.  8  drawn 
on  a  sledge  to  St.  Paars  Gbarchyard,  where 
a  gallows  had  been  erected  for  bim  early  tbat 
morning  before  the  bishop's  palace  at  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  Tard,  by  Ladgate 
Hill,  where  London  House-Tard  preserres  its 
memory.  Before  snffering  he  took  from  bis 
finger  a  diamond  ring,  valaed  at  £400,  which 
he  delivered  to  the  Earl  of  Sassez  for  presen- 
tation  to  the  Qaeen.  His  plate  and  jewels, 
reckoned  worth  £33,000,  were  confiscated  to 
the  Queen 's  ase.  Mrs.  Fei  ton,  by  reason  of 
her  early  connection  with  Elizabeth,  was 
favoured  with  a  special  grant  allowing  a 
priest  to  dwell  in  her  bouse  for  the  use  of 
herseif  and  family  while  she  lired.  Gamden 
relates'  tbat  most  of  the  moderate  Papists 
secretly  disliked  this  ball,  becaase  there  had 
been  no  previous  admonition  as  jastice  re- 
qaired,  foreseeing  also  the  storms  tbat  hang 
over  tbeir  heads,  when  they  had  previonsly 
exercised  tbeir  relig^on  secarely,  within  tbeir 
own  private  bouses,  or  had  made  no  scraplc 
of  f  requenting  divine  Service  as  it  was  receired 
in  the  English  Ghurch.  Many  of  these  con- 
tinaed  from  tbat  time  ßrm  in  tbeir  allegiance, 
especially  on  seeing  neighboaring  princes  and 
Roman  Gatholic  countries  keep  up  tbeir  asual 
correspondence  with  the  Queen,  and  the  bull 
slighted  as  an  empty  noise  of  words. 

It  shoald  not  be  forgotten  tbat  this  Roman 
assault  on  the  throne  and  the  Reformed  Gharch 
of  England  was  delivered  in  the  early  years 
after  the  close  (Dec.  4, 1563)  of  the  Gouncil  of 
Trent,  when,  on  the  basis  of  its  deorees,  the 
entire  Papal  world  was  gathering  its  ranks  for 
a  recovery  from  its  recent  humüiations.  On 
Nov.  13,  1664,  the  Pope's  bull  formulated  tbat 
Profession  of  Faith  commonly  known  as  the 
Greed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  embodying  the 
Tridentine  points,  which  every  member  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy  and  of  the  monastic  commun- 
ities  was  compelled  to  adopt  on  oath.  Then 
again,  late  in  1566,  by  command  of  Pius  V., 
there  appeared  a  Roman  Gatechism,  in  the 
sense  of  the  same  decrees,  with  a  view  of 
popularising*  the  new  P£^)al  doctrine  in  every 
direction.     The    bull    Jtegnana   came    as   an 
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attempt,  in  the  very  shadow  of  St.  Paal's,  to 
bnrst  open  the  English  door  for  this  impossible 
theology,  and  Parliament  before  long  replied 
with  the  Statute  of  1571,  for  English  *'  ministers 
to  be  of  sound  religion  " — which  was  the  reverse 
of  the  Tridentine— by  accepting  the  Tbirty- 
nine  Articles  on  entering  Holy  Orders  or  obtain- 
ing  preferment.  Thus  the  bull  intended  to 
humiliate  Elizabeth  did  but  occasion  tbe  last 
stone,  the  doctrinal,  being  set  to  her  Reforma- 
tion settlement.  [C.  H.] 

EMBEB  DAYS.— The  word  Ember  is  pro- 
bably  derived  from  '*  qnatember,"  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  words  quatuor  tempora,  the  four 
seasons.  By  the  31  st  Ganon  of  1604  it  is 
directed  tbat  ordinations  sball  take  place  at 
those  times:  *'No  deacons  or  ministers  be 
made  and  ordained,  but  only  upon  the  San- 
days  immediately  following  Jt^unia  qtuUuor 
Umporum,  commonly  called  Ember  Days,**  Ac 
The  Preface  to  the  Ordinal  allows,  however, 
tbat  a  deacon  may  be  admitted  '*on  urgent 
occasions  upon  some  other  Sunday  or  Holy- 
day."  The  Ordinal  was  composed  in  1550,  bat 
somewhat  altered  in  1552,  and  again  in  1662. 

The  first  of  tbe  two  Ember  Gollects  was 
drawn  up  in  1661.  The  second  is  from  the 
Ordinal  of  1550,  from  which  it  was  transposed 
to  its  present  place  in  the  Scottish  Liturgy  of 
1637.  The  Ember  Days  are  the  Wednesdays, 
Fridays,  and  Saturdays  after  December  ISth, 
the  First  Sunday  in  Lent,  Whitsunday,  and 
September  14th.  Tbeir  date  of  observance  was 
variable  at  first,  bat  was  settled  according  to 
the  present  form  by  the  Gouncil  of  Placentia, 
in  A.D.  1095.  Prayers  and  fasts  were  used  in 
the  early  Ghurch  in  connection  with  tbe 
Ordination  of  ministers,  following  the  early 
apostolic  precedent  set  by  the  Ghurch  at 
Antioch,  though  the  case  there  recorded  was 
not  actual  Ordination,  but  delegation  to  a 
special  work  (Acts  xüi.  3).  [G.  J.  G.] 

EMBOLISM.^A  prayer ''intercalated"  or  in- 
serted  after  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Such  prayers 
were  common  in  the  ancient  liturgies. 

EMINENOE.— The  title  given  to  a  Gardinal  by 
a  decree  of  Urban  VIII. 

EMPIBE,  HOLT  BOMAN.— See  Roman. 

ENGLOSXJBE. — Latin,  elau^ura,  is  a  name  given 
to  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Gatholic  Ghurch  which 
prevents  intercourse  between  persons  in  a  con- 
vent  and  persons  outside. 

ENGBATITES.— The  Encratites  were  Gnostic 
sectaries  of  the  second  Century.  The  founder 
of  the  sect  was  Tatian,  an  Assyrian  by  birth, 
and  sometime  a  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr.  Tatian, 
who  flourished  A.D.  170,  attempted  to  do  Service 
to  the  cause  of  Ghristianity  by  writing  an 
Apology,  which  took  the  form  of  a  doctrinal 
treatise.  (See  Fathbbs).  But  all  the  germs  of 
Gnostioism  are  found  in  his  System.    Although 
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he  allows  that  matter  was  created  bj  God,  he 
holds  it  to  be  the  ultimate  source  from  which 
the  evil  inflnence  proceeds.  His  views  of 
creation  approzimate  to  the  Alezandrian 
tbeories  of  emanation.  The  name  Encratites 
means,  "people  who  practise  self-control" 
Asceticism  was  at  this  time  carried  to  greater 
lengths  withoat  than  it  was  within  the  Ohurch, 
bnt  thocigh  the  sects  were  condemned,  some 
of  their  principles  reacted  apon  the  Charch 
itself.  (See  Ascbtigism.)  The  Bncratites 
abstained  from  eatiog  flesh,  and  from  the  ose 
of  wine  even  in  the  Lord's  Sapper.  They  also 
denoanced  marriage,  and  would  not  receive  any 
married  person  into  their  order. 

[C.  J.  C] 

BNOYGLIGAL.— An  Bncjclical,  a  circular 
letter ;  in  the  Church  of  Rome  it  is  applied  to 
a  letter  from  the  Pope  to  all  the  bishops  in  com- 
munion  with  him.  Encyclical  letters  generally 
condemn  prevalent  errors,  or  point  out  impedi- 
ments  to  the  work  of  the  Charch,  &c.  In  early 
times  the  term  was  ased  in  a  wider  sense,  e,g,  the 
letter  of  the  Charch  of  Smyrna  which  describes 
the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  was  termed  an  En- 
cyclical. 

^NEBGUMENL— The  term  literally  signifies 
**  worked  apon,  or  in,  by  a  demon."  It  corre- 
sponds  to  the  **  demoniacs  "  in  the  Gospels,  and 
was  applied  in  the  early  Charch  to  safferers 
from  insanity,  epilepsy,  or  similar  diseases. 
A  special  discipline  was  provided  for  such 
persons,  in  the  third  Century.  It  died  out 
in  the  East  during  the  fourth  Century,  bat  in 
Spain  it  continued  until  the  seventh.  Energu- 
nieni  were  divided  into  the  Baptized  and  the 
Catechumens.  They  were  registered  and  main- 
tained  by  the  Christian  commanities,  and  were 
lodged  near  the  charch.  Sometimes  an  ezor- 
cist  ezorcised  them  privately,  sometimes  the 
bishop,  assisted  by  the  other  clergy,  ezorcised, 
using  prayers,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  laying  on 
of  hands,  water,  salt,  saliva,  breathing,  &c. 
The  energumeni  were  often  admitted  to  public 
worship,  bat  not  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  ezcept 
before  death.  (See  Dr.  Hook's  Dietionary  and 
Caihclic  Dietionary,)  See  Dbmons,  Ezor- 
CISM.  [W.  B.] 

BNGLISH  CANONS  are  rules  and  regula- 
tions  made  by  the  proper  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity  within  the  rcalm  of  England,  whetber 
before  or  since  the  Reformation.  They  are 
sometimes  called  Domestic  Canons.  In  pre- 
Reformation  times  they  were  not  vulid  as 
canons  of  the  Church  if  they  contra vened 
the  Roman  Canon  Law,  and,  on  the  other 
band,  they  were  not  valid  as  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land  if  repugnant  to  that  law  and  that 
law  declined  to  receive  them.  There  was 
always  a  debatable  land  lying  between  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Pope  and  King,  t.e.  of  Church 


and  State,  the  confiues  of  which  were  neyer 
accurately  determined.    See  Canon  Law. 

The  pre-Reformation  domestic  canons  com- 
prise  Arcbbishop  Theodore's  canons  of  673, 
which  enjoined  the  keeping  of  Easter  accord- 
ing  to  the  Roman  rule,  as  against  the  Welsh 
and   Irish    rale,    and    canons    made    ander 
▼arioas    Sazon   Archbishops   of   Canterbary, 
also  those  of    Lanfranc,    Anselm,   Langton, 
Peckham,  and  other  pre-Reformation   Arch- 
bishops.   The  most  important  of  all  were  the 
legatine  constitutions  of  Otho  and  Othobon 
in  1237  and  1268.    The  following,  dealing  with 
the  administration  of  the  Eucharist  to  the 
sick,  isa  specimen  of  a  pre-Reformation  canon, 
"  Let  him  (the  priest)  have  a  silver  or  tin  yessel 
always  to  carry  with  him  to  the  sick  appropri- 
ated  for  this  special  purpose,  that  is  for  giving 
the  Washings  of  his  Fingers  to  be  drank  [T  by 
the  sick  man]  after  the  taking  of  the  Eucharist" 
The  above  is  Canon  21  of  Archbishop  Edmund, 
A.D.  1236.    (See  Johnson,  Canont,  vol.  ii.)i 

Of  post-Reformation  canons  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  141  canons  of  1603-4  passed  by 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbary,  ratified  and 
publisbed  by  the  authority  of  King  James  I. 
under  the  Oreat  Seal  of  England.  They  deal 
with  the  king's  supremacy ;  divine  serrice, 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments ; 
ministers,  their  Ordination,  function,  and 
Charge ;  schoolmasters ;  things  appertaining 
to  churches ;  church wardens  or  questmen,  and 
side-men  or  assistants ;  parish  clerks ;  eccle- 
siastical courts  and  judges ;  eccleKiastical 
proctors,  registrars,  and  apparitors ;  and  con- 
clnde  with  three  canons  on  the  authority  of 
synods.  The  legal  effect  of  these  and  also  of 
the  canons  of  1640  will  be  found  dealt  with 
under  Canons,  and  Canon  Law.  [B.  W.] 
ENGLISH  GHXJBGH,  THE,  to  the  Refor- 
mation. 

I.  BritO'RomcM  Period  (c,  177-410).  Reasons 
could  be  given  for  tracing  the  origin  of 
the  Church  in  Britain  to  the  Asiatic-Greek 
Churches  in  the  Celtic  region  of  Lyons  and 
Vienne  on  the  Rhone,  about  A.D.  177,  Britain 
being  then  occupied  by  the  Romans.  The 
Story  of  a  mission  from  Rome  by  Pope  Eleu- 
therus  is  unfounded.  In  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  centuries,  A.D.,  the  British  Church  is 
frequentlynoticed  by  Greek  and  Latin  Christian 
writers  of  the  Mediterranean  countries.  Its 
own  first  historical  event  is  the  martyrdom  of 
Alban,  c,  304 ;  after  that  comes  the  presence 
of  three  British  bishops  at  the  Council  of 
Arles  in  314.  There  is  no  proof  that  British 
bishops  attended  the  Councils  of  Nicsea  (325) 
and  Sardica  (343).  They  certainly  did  that 
of  Rimini  in  359.  That  the  British  Church 
was  untainted  with  Arianism  is  testified  by 
Hilary  in  358,  and  by  Athanasius  in  363. 
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II.  British  Chwreh  hefore  the  Saxon$,  e,  410- 
450.  The  Roman  armies  in  or  aboat  410 
witbdrew  from  Britain.  It  is  compnted  that 
c.  412-432  the  British  bishop  Ninian,  seated 
at  Whithern  on  the  Gkdloway  coast,  evange- 
lised  the  regions  below  the  Grampians  as  the 
*<Apostle  of  the  Southern  Picts."  In  429 
GermanuB,  Bishop  of  Aazerre,  came  by  InTi- 
tation  from  Oaul  with  Lupus  Bishop  of  Troyes, 
and  again  in  447  with  Bishop  Severus,  to  oppose 
the  Pelagian  heresy  with  which  Britain  was 
then  troubled.   Their  efforts  proved  successful. 

III.  British  Chureh  before  Äugustine  (c.  450- 
597).  About  450  the  pagan  Sazon  invaders 
began  their  colouisation  of  Britain,  the  Chris- 
tian British  gradually  retiring  westward  to 
the  Cumbrian,  Welsh,  and  Devonian  hills. 
About  that  time  probably  the  British  mis- 
sionary  Patrick  became  the  Apostle  of  Ireland. 
(See  IsiBH  Chubch.)  In  520  a  victory  of  the 
British  King  Arthur  at  Badon  Hill  checked 
the  westward  advance  of  the  Saxons,  and  con- 
temporary  with  him  was  David  the  saint  of 
Wales.  In  563  Golumba,  an  Irish  Christian 
Celt,  settling  on  the  islet  lona,  became  the 
"Apostle  of  the  Northern  Picts"  above  the 
Grampians,  dying  in  597.  In  585  another 
Irish  Celt,  Columbanus,  went  as  a  missionary 
to  the  pagans  of  N.E.  Gaul,  proceeding 
afterwards  to  the  Apennines,  where  he  died 
in  615.  These  Celtic  missions  beg^n  before 
Augustine's. 

IV.  The  Änglo-Saxon  Chureh  of  the  Heptarchy 
(e.  597-827).  In  597,  the  monk  Augustine, 
sent  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  reached 
Kent,  in  598  was  made  a  bishop,  and  in  or 
about  600  baptized  Ethelbert  the  sovereign 
of  Kent,  the  first  Anglo  •  Sazon  king  who 
received  Christianity.  In  602  or  603  Augustine 
went  into  the  West,  hoping  to  gain  the 
British  Chureh  to  his  authority,  but  failed. 
In  or  about  605  he  died.  In  627  Christianity 
was  received  in  Northumbria,  on  the  baptism 
of  King  Edwin  by  Bishop  Paulinus  from  Kent, 
but  after  his  fall  in  battle,  633,  Northumbria 
relapsed  to  paganism.  It  was  recovered  in 
634  on  the  accession  of  Oswald.  This  king, 
baptized  in  exile  among  the  Celtic  Scots, 
restored  Christianity,  which  had  been  pre- 
yiously  Eentish  or  Roman,  in  a  Celtic  form 
and  spirit.  A  Celtic  see  was  established  in 
Lindisfame  under  the  Scott ish  bishop  Aidan, 
wbo  was  the  Second  Apostle  of  Northumbria« 
and  Lindisfarne  continued  the  Celtic  centre 
of  Anglo-Sazon  Christianity,  as  Canterbury  did 
of  the  Roman.  Under  Celtic  influence  or  under 
Roman,  the  other  heptarchal  nations  received 
Christianity,  but  the  great  bulk  of  Anglo- 
Sazon  Christians  were  of  Celtic  oonversion. 
In  forms  of  worship  and  points  of  disclpline 
thcy  were  afterwards  Romanised  by  the  ener 


g^es  of  a  young  Northumbrian  named  WUfiid, 
of  noble  rank,  who,  with  the  support  of  his 
Queen  Eanfled,  a  princess  from  Kent,  visited 
Canterbury,  and  afterwards  Rome,  to  study 
the  whole  Roman  method,  much  of  which 
was  in  664  publicly  adopted  in  a  Conference 
at  Wbitby.  The  heptarchal  kingdoms,  having 
been  separately  converted,  had  each  its  own 
established  Chureh,  with,  as  a  rule,  its  one 
bishop ;  and  it  was  Archbishop  Theodore 
(669-690),  who,  in  conjnnction  with  the  vari- 
0U8  kings,  succeeded  in  reducing  episcopal 
power  by  subdividing  bishoprics.  In  this 
process  there  was  a  special  difficulty  with 
Wilfrid,  who  had  become  bishop  over  the 
large  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  where,  with 
an  immense  foUowing  and  a  towering  ambi- 
tion,  he  was  all  but  a  Pope.  In  673  Theodore 
convened  at  Hertford  a  Synod  of  all  the 
bishops,  who  sat  under  his  presidency  (even 
Wilfrid  sending  his  legates),  and  consulted 
as  one  body  for  all  the  heptarchal  Churches 
in  common,  agpreeing  to  do  the  same  periodi- 
cally  in  future.  Thus,  in  673  the  heptarchal 
mission  -  churches  had  practically  coalesced 
into  one  Chubch  of  England  under  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  a  Century  and  a  half 
before  the  heptarchal  kingdoms  became  a 
monarchy.  Wilfrid*s  enormous  power  had  to 
be  broken,  and  Archbishop  Theodore,  with 
the  Northumbrian  king  Egfrid  on  his  aide, 
was  resolute.  In  678  ecclesiastical  Northum- 
bria was  partitioned,  and  Wilfrid  appealed 
to  the  Pope,  the  first  Anglo-Sazon  who  ever 
did  this.  Having  begun  with  Roman  usage 
and  ceremony,  he  went  on  to  Roman  Autho- 
rity, and  was  the  earliest  English  ultramontane. 
He  was  banished  for  his  pains,  and  in  his 
ezile  brought  (681)  the  South  Sazon  kingdom 
(Sussez),  the  only  pagan  one  left,  to  adopt 
Christianity.  In  the  eighth  Century  there 
was  a  great  flocking  of  the  Anglo-Sazons  to 
the  Christian  Latin  schools  which  Archbishop 
Theodore  had  established  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  learning  thus  propagated  produced 
Latin  writers,  especially  Bede  of  Jarrow, 
historian  and  commentator  {d,  735),  and 
Alcuin,  a  great  teacher  in  the  school  at  York 
{d,  804).  The  heptarchal  Chureh  in  this 
Century  was  conspicuous  in  Europe,  for 
learning  had  elsewhere  perished,  and  Charle- 
magne  had  to  send  for  Alcuin  to  re-ligbt 
the  torch  in  his  rcalms.  A  natural  conse- 
quence  was  an  eighth  •  Century  flocking  of 
Anglo-Sazons  to  Rome,  which  they  had 
leamt  to  reverence  as  once  the  mistress  of 
the  World,  their  predecessor  in  Britain,  the 
see  of  St.  Peter,  foundress  of  the  Kentish 
Chureh.  There  was  a  great  tuming  of  the 
Anglo-Sazon  heart  to  Rome. 
V.     Chureh   of  the    Anglo- Saxon    Monarehy 
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(e.  827-1066).  The  unification  of  heptarcbal 
civil  mle  by  tbe  predominance  of  Egbert, 
King  of  Wessex,  in  827,  came  aboat  by  arms, 
withont  any  visible  aid  from  the  anified 
Church  of  673.  It  was  almost  battered  to 
pieces  by  the  Danes,  who,  beginning  tbeir 
depredations  on  English  soil  in  832,  bad 
nearly  paganised  England  in  878,  when 
Alfred's  victory  sared  it.  His  restorations 
in  leaming  and  religion  tben  went  on  tili 
nearly  bis  death  in  901.  The  tenth-centary 
revival  of  Benedictinism  began  with  the  ap- 
pointment  of  Danstan,  a  young  Tbane,  in 
943,  as  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  the  fer- 
vour  of  that  movement  survived  tili  near  the 
accession  in  1042,  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  object  was  to  restore  monasteries  ruined 
by  the  Danes  below  the  Hamber,  bnild  others, 
acqaire  the  control  of  cathedrals  and  col- 
legiate  chorches,  by  violence  if  necessary,  and 
establish  a  celibate  clcrgy  in  fall  possession 
of  the  Church.  The  conflicts  prodaced  in 
the  Council  Chamber  and  in  the  field  in 
every  comer  of  the  land,  chiefly  in  Edgar's 
reign,  ultimately  broke  up  England  and 
placed  a  Danish  family  (Christian)  on  the 
throne  (1016-1042).  Edward  the  Confessor 
(1042-1066)  had  little,  perhaps  deserved  little, 
anthority,  and  the  country  was  under  the 
domination  of  great  earls,  as  in  another 
heptarchy.  The  Church  of  the  Anglo-Sazon 
monarchy,  without  a  Church  Court,  without 
the  strictly  clerical  Synod  of  the  heptarchal 
period,  managed  itself  by  laymen  and  ecclesi- 
astics  deliberating  together,  and  in  that  sense 
only  was  a  national  Church,  an  Institution 
bardly  possible  perhaps  where  there  is  no 
firm  central  authority,  which  England  scarcely 
bad  for  long  together  between  the  heptarchy 
and  the  Conquest.  In  one  very  important 
matter,  the  transmission  of  the  ministerial 
oflSce,  this  Church  confessed  a  dependency 
apon  the  Papal  band.  We  refer  to  the 
paUium,  without  which  omament  from  Romc 
an  archbishop  was  not,  in  public  opinion, 
validly  equipped  for  bis  office,  and  could  not 
therefore  confer  the  priesthood. 

VI.  The  Anglo-Norman  C^ureh  (1066-1154). 
The  Conqueror  (1066-1087),  as  sees  and 
abbeys  became  legally  vacant,  nominatcd  to 
them  only  Normans  or  other  foreigners. 
Then,  by  establishing  Church  Courts  for 
tr3ring  ecclesiastical  cases,  tili  thcn  unknown 
in  England,  and  rcviving  Synods,  which  had 
been  long  disused  there,  he  created  a  more 
pronounced  Church  Lifb  than  he  found. 
Bishops  wcre  allowed  to  have  streng  places 
for  tbeir  sees  if  not  already  possessing  such, 
and  grand  Norman  cathedrals  speedily  arosc, 
altogether  constituting  a  powerful  body  of 
men  to  be  kept  in  band.    Against  encroach- 


ments  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand) 
after  1073  he  stood  on  bis  guard.  His  arch- 
bishop was  Lanfranc.  Under  Rufus  it  was 
Anselm  (1093-1109),  the  first  ultramontane 
primate  of  English  history.  Against  Henry  I. 
(1100-1135)  Anselm  gained  a  triumph  for  the 
Papacy  in  Investitures,  when  in  1107  the 
Crown  ceased  to  bestow  the  ring  and  crosier 
on  new  bishops,  allowing  cathedral  chapters 
the  leave  to  elect,  but  retaining  the  Crown's 
right  to  confirm,  practically  to  uominate.  In 
1127  Archbishop  William  of  Corbeuil  held  at 
Westminster  the  first  truc  legatine  Synod,  a 
Papal  Court  of  decree,  posscHsing  the  highest 
significance,  an  unconstitutional  assembly 
brought  about  by  ecclesiastical  encroachment 
with  the  royal  connivance.  Stephen  (1135- 
1154),  may  be  considered  in  this  sketch  Anglo- 
Norman.  His  doubtful  title  made  hun  look 
for  ecclesiastical  support,  and  at  his  coronation 
he  swore  to  allow  the  clergy  exemption  from 
secular  course  of  justice  in  civil  matters,  the 
first  instance  of  that  momentous  concession 
in  English  history,  at  a  time,  too,  when 
bishops  had  become  a  castled  spiritual  nobility, 
with  little  pretension  to  be  pastors  in  the 
Scriptural  sense.  In  or  about  1150,  Theobald, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  became  by  virtue 
of  that  Office  the  Pope's  legate,  and  thence- 
forth  to  the  Reformation  every  one  of  his 
successors  was  legaiui  tuUut,  native  legate,  by 
no  English  constitutional  right,  by  ecclesias- 
tical encroachment  with  royal  connivance. 
The  clerical  body,  drif ting  off  from  the  Crown, 
were  anchoring  themselves  increasingly  on  the 
Papal  shore. 

VII.  The  Planiagenet  Church  (1154-1485). 
Henry  II.  (1154-1189),  resolved  on  establishing 
legal  Order  in  his  realm  after  civil  war,  encoun- 
tered  a  keen  Opponent  in  Archbishop  Becket 
(1161-1170),  who  stood  for  clerical  exemption 
from  secular  control  in  civil  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical causes.  Becket,  being  required  to  sub- 
mit  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England,  which 
were  formulated  for  this  oocasion  at  Clarendon 
Palace  (1164)  in  a  body  of  '*  Constitutions,"  pro- 
fessed  hiu  acceptance  when  face  to  face  with 
the  king,  but  afterwards  recalled  his  word  and 
fled  to  France,  where,  with  Papal  encourage- 
ment,  he  behaved  himself  with  intolerable 
insolence  to  Henry's  authority  year  after  year, 
until  the  king,  unable  to  endure  the  violence 
he  could  not  punish,  and  sceing  Church  and 
State  alike  disordered  by  the  contest,  allowed 
him  to  return  home  without  making  the  least 
Submission.  That  return  constituted  Henry's 
surrender  and  Becket's  triumph,  the  triumph 
of  the  priest  over  the  civil  courts  in  civil 
cases.  The  murder  of  Becket  soon  afterwards, 
December  29,  1170,  by  knights  of  the  court, 
added  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  and  for  a  long 
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while  afterwsrds  priests  could  def  j  all  justice 
but  synodic.    This  defiance  of  the  crown  bj 
the  mitre  lasted  almost  a  centnrj,  the  oentury 
in  whioh  the  Papacy  from  Innocent  III.  to  Boni- 
face  VIII.  (1198-1303),  stood  at  the  meridian 
height  of  its  Hildebrandine  perfection.    To 
this    period   belongs    St.    Hugh    of    Lincoln 
{d.  1200),  who  in  bis  enormoas  diocese,  from 
Humber  to   Thames,   was   styled    ''Staff   of 
Pontiffs,  Hammer  of  Kings"  ;  and  tbere  were 
three  Archbishops  of  Canterbnry  meriting  a 
like  fame,  Boniface  of  Savoy  (1245-1272),  who 
threatened  sberiffs  with  excommanication  and 
royal  Castles  with  interdict ;  Peckham  (1278- 
1292),  who  declared  ezcommunicate  any  wlio 
should  procore  letters   from  a  lay  coart  in 
obstruction  of  an  ecclesiastical ;    Winchelsey 
(1293-1313),   who  procared  a  ball  forbidding 
tazes  to  be  levied  on,  or  paid  by,  ecclesiastics 
withoat  Papal  sanction.    Within  this  period 
also  spread   those   powerful   bodies,  ezempt 
monasteries,  whose  mitred   lord  abbots,  re- 
leased  from  their  bishops,  owning  only  the 
Pope,  had  seats  in  Parliament,  where  they  conld 
represent  no  interests  bot  Papal ;  houses  like 
St.     Albans    (ezempted    1163),    Glastonbnry, 
Reading,  Ganterbary,  Abingdon.     Then,  too, 
the    friars,    from   1221,  acknowledging   only 
the  pontiff,  ministering  to  parishoners  inde- 
pendently  of  the  parish  priests,  with  whom 
they    were   in    consequence  at  deadly  feud, 
breaking  np  parochial  unity  as  exempt  abbots 
broke   ap   diocesan.     Tbus  while    ciril   and 
national  solidarity  was  destroyed  by  ecclesias- 
tical Usurpation,  ecclesiastical  was  made  im- 
possible  by  a  loyalty  divided  with  the  Papacy. 
To  this  conf  usion  had  come  that  Ghubch  Life 
which  seemed  to  promise  so  much  at  the  Oon- 
quest.    But  the  promotion  of  spiritual  religion 
through  Holy  Scripture  among  the  people,  so 
characteristic  of  Lindisfame  teaching  before 
Wilfrid*8  propagandism,  was  no  part  of  the 
Hildebrandine   reform;    contemporary    theo- 
logy  at  Franciscan  Oxford  being   hardly,  if 
at   all,  biblical,   but  a  fabric  whose  arches 
were  scholastic  philosophy,    Mariolatry,  Pel- 
agianism,  or   eren  Socinianism ;   two  pillars 
sustaining    the    entire    System,    viz.     Papal 
Supremacy  and  Transubstantiation. 

Above  a  Century  had  passed  after  Henry  II. 's 
mournful  surrender  in  1170,  when  sig^  of  con- 
stitutional  recovery,  and  afterwardsof  doctrinal, 
became  apparent  under  the  Edwards.  In 
1285  Edward  I.'s  Statute  CireunupecU  cigatu 
curbed  the  Church  courts,  which  were  gpradu- 
ally  drawing  all  causes  to  themselves.  In  131, 
Edward  II. 's  Ärticuli  deri  abridged  the  im- 
munity  of  the  clergy  from  secular  authority. 
In  1350, 1352,  under  Edward  III.,  when  Papal 
decadeuce  had  commenced,  the  two  historic 
Statutes  Provitar$    and  Prannunir^ — the   first 


parliamerUary  enactments  by  any  nation  what- 
ever  against  Rome,  one  seeking  to  check  Papal 
nominations  to  English  sees  and  livings,  the 
other  the  carrying  any  cause  to  Rome  belonging 
to  the  king's  court — indicate  a  reviving  civil 
nationality  in  England,  as  did  the  fields  of 
Crecy  and  Poictiers  in  1346  and  1356,  those 
two  blows  reaching  the  Papacy  at  Avignon,  as 
well  as  France.  In  1366  Wyclif,  on  the  side 
of  the  secular  or  parochial  clergy,  dealt  a 
literary  blow  on  the  ultramontane  monastics. 
In  Richard  II.  *s  reign  (1377-1399)  WycUf  s  main 
tasks  are  executed  ;  in  1381  bis  Opposition  to 
transubstantiation  and  the  Papacy ;  eir.  1378- 
1382  bis  translation  of  the  Bible  ;  eir,  1382  bis 
Poor  Priests  sent  forth  to  carry  it  about.  In 
1395  bis  followers,  the  Lollards,  attained  their 
meridian,  and  in  1396  Archbishop  Arundel 
▼owed  the  rest  of  bis  life  to  their  destruction. 
Standing  by  two  kings  of  doubtf  ul  title,  Henry 
IV.  and  V.,  Arundel  obtained  two  murderous 
Statutes  (1401,  1414),  to  extinguish  Lollardism. 
In  1417  their  powerful  chief  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
Lord  Gobham,  died  in  the  flames.  In  1431,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (1422-1461).  the  worst 
of  this  persecution  ended,  but  the  Lollards 
survived  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  (1460-1485), 
which  ended  tbe  Plantagenet  line  and  brought 
in  the  Tudors. 

Vin.  In  the  Tudor  CÄwrcA  (1486-1603)  tbere 
was  under  Henry  VII.  (1485-1509)  a  gradual 
revival  of  learning  in  grammar  scbools  and 
Colleges ;  in  divinity,  through  Margaret  pro- 
fessorsbips.    At  Oxford  Greek  was  studied  and 
taught  by  Golet  and  others,  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
taught  by  Golet  alone.     No  doctrinal  reforma- 
tion  was  encouraged  by  authority.    On  the 
contrary,  private  masses  for  the  dead,  chanted 
by   solitary  priests  in  small   chapels   called 
chantries,  paid  for  by  the  dying  or  by  surviving 
relatives,  were  multitudinous,  producing  great 
revenue.    In  1512,  under  Henry  VIII.  (150d- 
1547),  a  convocation  sermon  by  Golet,   then 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  reveals  to  us  that  the  people 
as  a  rule,  could  have  had  no  spiritual  teaching 
worthy  of  the  name  except  wbat  was  concealed 
in  Lollard  homes.    In  1516  the  press  began 
carrying  to  every  University  Erasmus's  Greek 
Testament  with  its    Latin    version ;  in    1517 
Luther's  95  Theses  ;  in  1520  bis  ''  Three  Refor- 
mation Treatises  *' ;  in  1521  Erasmus's  Latin 
Paraphrases  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles;  and  that 
all  tbese  quickly  found  their  way  to  Oxford 
and  Gambridge  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
while  tbere  is  evidence  that  in   1524,   1525, 
gownsmen  at  both  those  universities  were  in 
touch  with  this  literature.    In  1526  unleamed 
Englishmen  were  beginning  to  handle  Tyndale*s 
New  Testament,  pouring  in  from  the  translator 
on  the  Gontinent.    Thus  tbere  was  more  tban 
begun  a  vigorous  Reformation  spirit  among 
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Snglisb  Boholan,  Citizens,  yeomen,  perbaps 
even  ploughmen,  yearsbefore  1529,  when  Henry's 
Separation  frcno  the  Pope  began,  while  it  was 
not  nntil  1532  tbat  bis  first  anti-Papal  statate 
was  passed.  Tbe  people*s  Refonnation,  if 
coanted  from  1520,  wben  Lutber's  writings 
were  pnbliclj  bnmt  at  Cambridge,  had  tbos 
twelve  years'  Start  of  Henry's,  and  bad  even  pro- 
daced  a  martyr  in  1531,  BiUiey.^  Tbe  leading 
Reformation  Statutes  of  Henry  VIIL  abolisbed 
annates  in  1532  (partially  and  proyisionally), 
appeals  to  Borne  in  1533,  annates  in  1534 
(completely) ;  enacted  tbe  conveoational  Sub- 
mission of  tbe  clergy  in  1534,  tbe  king's 
snpreme  beadsbip  orer  tbe  Cbnrcb  of  England 
in  1534,  leading  to  tbe  ezecotions  of  Pisber, 
More,  and  tbe  Cbarter-bonse  monks  in  1535; 
the  snppression  of  tbe  small  monasteries  in 
1536,  tbe  surrendered  great  monasteries  to  be 
vested  in  tbe  Crown  in  1539.  Henry's  main 
pnrpose  was  to  make  tbe  Cburcb  of  bis  realm, 
wbicb  bad  been  gradoally  Romanised  from 
Wilfrid's  day,  and  was  entirely  papalised  by 
Becket,  Bnglisb  and  national.  It  was  a  con- 
stitntional  and  legislatire  reform  tbat  be  took 
in  band  witb  admirable  success.  Tbe  popaiar 
and  private  reform  descending  from  Wyolif, 
continaed  by  Tyndale's  New  Testament,  was 
quite  distinct,  parely  doctrinal,  witb  a  separate 
lifo  of  its  own,  a  sopreme  effort  to  recover 
Scriptural  tmtb  and  rid  tbe  Cburcb  of  ac- 
cnmulated  superstitions.  Under  Edward  VI. 
(1547-1553)  tbe  constitutional  reform  pre- 
yiously  accomplished  was  beld  fast,  bat  in 
conjnnction  witb  it  was  now  leg^latively 
secured  tbat  doctrinal  Cbristianity  wbicb  tbe 
common  people  had  been  finding  in  tbe  Bible, 
and  labouring  f or  individually  by  suffering  and 
martyrdom.  Tbe  two  brancbes  togetber  con- 
stituted  tbe  Englisb  Beformation,  and  its 
birtbday  was  Wbitsunday,  June  9,  1549,  wben 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (for  tbat  too  was 
doctrine  in  worship)  came  first  into  use  legally. 
In  1552  an  improved  edition  (called  tbe  Second 
Prayer  Book),  substantially  tbe  one  now  in 
use,  took  its  place.  Tbe  form  of  Ordination 
was  materially  rerised,  and  tbe  sacrificer  of 
otber  days  was  now  a  minister  of  God's  Word 
and  Sacraments.  Tbe  cbantries  of  Henry  VII. 's 
period  were  abolisbed  as  saperstitious,  and 
generally  conrerted  into  grammar  scbools. 
Arcbbishop  Cranmer,  Primate  since  1532»  was 
the  father  of  Bdward's  reforms.  Witb  a 
bostile  episcopate  in  front  of  bim,  and  an 
impatient  people  bebind,  bat  a  capable  and 


i  Bnt  tbe  buming  of  martyrs  bad  begun  in 
England  earlier.  Warbam  bumed  five  in  1511 ; 
Denys  was  bumed  in  1512;  Shoemaker  in  1518; 
Bemard,  and  fire  others  m  1521 ;  Hilton,  1529; 
Benet,  Tewksbury,  and  Bayfield  in  1531. 


resolute  govemment  at  bis  right  band,  be 
carried  all  before  bim,  owing  to  bis  literary 
powers,  bis  experience  in  affairs,  and  above  all 
bis  cbaracter  witb  tbe  nation.  Bat  before 
England  had  time  to  get  accustomed  to  the 
new  Order,  Edward's  brief  reig^  ended.  Mary 
(1 553-1558),  aided  by  a  sympathetic  episcopate, 
and  by  a  House  of  Com  mens  secored  to  her 
side,  repealed  all  Edward's  doctrinal  reforms 
in  one  week  (1553),  all  Henry's  constitutional 
in  anotber  (1554) ;  but  when  she  songbt  to 
eradicate  tbe  Scripture  doctrine  from  the 
people's  hearts  by  the  stake,  she  proved  tbe 
▼ery  means  of  doing  wbat  Bdward's  premature 
death  left  undone,  rooted  it  deep  and  fast  to 
all  f uture  time.  Mary's  reign,  bowerer,  proved 
a  permanent  disaster,  by  diriding  the  reformers 
in  their  exile.  Elizabeth  (1558-1603)  in  1559 
restored  by  tbe  Supremacy  Act  Henry's  con- 
stitutional reform,  by  the  üniformity  Act 
Edward's  liturgical.  Tbe  form  er  of  these,  by 
placing  the  entire  episcopate  at  her  disposal, 
enabled  her  to  carry  out  the  latter  witbout 
difficulty.  She  bad  now  the  episcopate,  tbe 
parliament,  the  people,  at  her  back  all  at  tbe 
same  time,  wbicb  neitber  Henry  nor  Edward 
had.  In  this  work  she  had  but  to  rerive  tbe 
measures  of  those  two  kings,  a  splendid  testi- 
mony  to  tbe  thorougbness  witb  wbicb  Henry 
and  Cranmer  bad  done  their  work.  One  thing 
especially  was  added  by  Elizabeth,  a  legislative 
sanction  in  1571  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
then  the  Elizabethan  Settlement  was  accom- 
plished in  constitation,  in  worship,  and  in 
doctrine.  [C.  H.] 

ENGLISH  OHUBOH  UNION.— An  Organ- 
isation founded  in  1859,  under  the  name  of 
**The  Cburcb  of  England  Protection  Society," 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  tbe  tnterests 
of  the  Oxford  Movement.  In  May  1860,  it 
changed  its  title  to  tbat  which  it  now  bolds. 
Amongst  its  objects  was  the  foUowing:  "To 
advance  and  tnforce  the  doctrine  and  discip- 
line  of  tbe  Cburcb.''  It  was  therefore,  from 
its  birth,  an  agg^ressive  morement,  not  merely 
designed  to  advance  wbat  its  founders  believed 
to  be  the  doctrine  and  dlscipline  of  tbe  Cburcb, 
but  also  to  ''enforce**  those  views  as  against 
opponents.  Accordingly,  in  tbe  flrst  year  of 
its  ezistence  it  endeavoured  to  get  up  a  prose- 
cution  of  those  Evangelical  clergymen  wbo,  at 
tbat  time,  were  preaching  in  London.  To  its 
deep  regret  it  was  unable  to  suoceed,  owing  to 
tbe  want  of  an  aggrieved  parisbioner  willing  to 
act  the  part  of  a  prosecutor.  For  several  years 
after,  the  Englisb  Church  Union,  througb  its 
leading  members  and  in  the  Chureh, Review — 
which  for  a  f ew  years  was  the  property  of  tbe 
Union — advocated  the  prosecution  of  those  wbo 
broke  the  Cburch*s  laws,  and  it  did  not  abstain 
from  tbat  advocacy  until  the  Courts  of  Law 
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had  decided  that  tbe  Ritoalists  were  law- 
breakers.  The  first  President  of  the  Union  was 
the  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay,  who  seceded  to  the 
Ohurch  of  Rome  in  1868.  At  an  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Union,  on  April  6,  1862,  a 
resolation  was  passed  orging  that  the  law 
should  be  altered  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to 
prosecate  archbishops  and  bishops  as  well  as 
ordinary  clergy,  **if  they  should  offendagainst 
the  law."  In  1863  the  Union  opened  a  fand 
to  defray  the  cost  of  prosecnting  Bishop 
Golenso  for  heresy.  The  Rev.  W.  Gresley,  a 
Yice-President  of  the  Union,  wrote  in  June  1864 
to  the  Church  Review,  complaining  that  the 
Union  was  being  used  for  the  promotion  of  ex- 
treme ritual,  and  announcing  that  under  such 
circumstances  he  could  no  longer  hold  office 
in  its  ranks. 

In  1864  the  Union  began  its  attack  on  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  as  the 
final  Court  of  Appeal  in  ecclefeiastical  causes, 
and  at  its  monthly  meeting  on  Not.  14tht 
passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  "an  amend- 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  in  ecclesias- 
tical  matters ; "  and  in  a  petition  to  Parliament, 
demanded  that  ''all  appeals  from  the  lower 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  concerning  doctrine  and 
discipline  should  be  finally  determined  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  not  by  that  of 
the  State." 

At  the  present  time  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Union  in 
April  1866,  a  resolution  was  passed  against 
the  enforcement  of  the  Conscience  Clause  in 
Church  of  England  schools,  in  the  foUowing 
terms :  "  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Churchmen  to 
make  every  eftort  to  induce  the  Committee  of 
Council  not  to  enforce  a  Conscience  Clause  in 
any  schools  of  the  Church  of  England."  Two 
months  later,  at  its  annual  meeting,  the  Union 
passed  a  resolation  expressing  pleasure  at  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Pusey's  hirenieon^  advocat- 
ing  the  Corporate  Reunion  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  At  this 
meeting  Dr.  Pusey  was  one  of  the  Speakers, 
and  defined  his  position  as  being  that  **the 
Council  of  Trent,  whatever  its  look  may  be, 
and  our  Articles,  whatever  their  look  may  be, 
each  could  be  so  ezplained  as  to  be  reconcilable 
one  with  the  other." 

In  1867  the  Church  Association  commenced 
the  prosecution  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Mackonochie, 
Vicar  of  St.  Alban's,  Holbom,  for  illegal 
practices.  The  case  lasted  for  many  years, 
and  in  all  its  stages  Mr.  Mackonochie  was  de- 
fended  by  the  Bnglish  Church  Union.  Since 
then  it  has  given  assistance  to  every  ritual - 
istic  law-breaker  prosecuted  for  illegal 
practices.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  de- 
scribed  as  being,  to  a  large  extent,  a  Rebel 
Defence  Union.     In  1867  the  Union  offered 


the   Archbishop  of   York  £600  towards  the 
costs  of  prosecuting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Voysey  for 
heresy.     The  offer  was  declined ;  but  it  lent 
the  sanction  of  the  Union  to  the  principle  of 
ecclesiastical  prosecutions.    The  Council  ap- 
pointed,  in  1869,  Sir  Charles  L.  Toung,  Bart., 
as    Secretary  of   the    Union.    After  holding 
Office  for  about  seven  years  he  resig^ed,  and 
subsequently,  like  the  first  President  of  the 
Union,  seceded  to  the  Church  of  Rome.    Since 
then  secessions  to  Rome  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Union  have  become  quite  common.    How 
many  of  the  lay  members  have  gone  over  no 
one  can  ascertain,  but  in  my  Hittory  of  the 
Romeward  Movement,  published  in   1900,   the 
names  of  seventy-eight  clerical  perverts  ta 
Rome  from  the  ranks  of  the  Union  are  set;f orth. 
On    Feb.   17,    1871,  the   Union  presented  a 
Petition  to  both   houses  of  the  Convocation 
of   the    Province  of    Canterbuiy,    protesting 
against    the    Judicial    Committee    of    Privy 
Council,  and  ref  using  to  accept  its  decisions. 
The  petitioners  declared:   *'We  feel  in  con- 
science constrained  to  declare,  that  we  are 
unable  consistently  with  our  duty  to  God  and 
the  Church  to  acknowledge  the  authority  in 
Spiritual  matters  of  the  said  Judicial  Com- 
mittee."    The  Petition  was  signed   by   910 
clergymen. 

Bvening  Communion,  though  sanctioned  by 
our  Lord,  has  always  been  disliked  by  the 
Union.    At  its  ordinary  meeting  on  Feb.  13, 
1871,  it  passed  a  resolution  expressing  **  deep 
regret  at  the  increasing  number  of  Churches 
throughout  the  country  in  which  the  Holy 
Communion  is  celebrated  in  the  aftemoon  and 
evening."    Two  years  later,  on  Jan.  31,  1873» 
it  supported  a  public  demonstration  in  London, 
at  which  a  resolution  was  carried  protesting 
against   '<any  mutilation  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed."    Bvangelical  Churchmen,  as  well  as 
Ritualists,    were    on    the    Committee    which 
organised  this  latter  demonstration.    At  the 
annual  meeting  on  June  18,  1873,  great  Op- 
position was  shown  to  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan'a 
Burials    Bill,    and    it    was   affirmed:    "That 
this  Union  is  determined  to  use  every  effort  to 
uphold  the  right  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
the  exclusive  possession  of  her  own  consecrated 
churchyards."    About  this  time  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  (Dr.  Baring)  ref  used  to  license  a  curate 
to  St.  Oswald's,  Durham,  unless  the  vicar  gave 
a  written  promise  that  his  curate  should  not 
wear  coloured  stoles,  take  part  in  the  burning 
of  incense,  or  turn  his  back  to  the  congrega- 
tion  during  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion. 
The  English  Church  Union,  which  never  objects 
on  principle  to  prosecuting  its  Opponent^,  at 
once  went  to   law  against  the  bishop,   and 
applied  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  a 
rule  calling  upon  him  to  show  cause  why  a 
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writ  of  mandamut  shocild  not  issne  against  him. 
The  Court,  however,  ref  used  to  issne  the  rule, 
maintftining  that  s  bishop  has  an  absolute 
discretion  as  to  licensing  stipendiary  cnrates. 
Since  tbis  decision  of  the  Coart,  the  bishops, 
howeyer,  have  rarely  nsed  the  power  they 
poesess  as  to  refnsing  licences  to  Romanising 
corates.  In  1874  the  Public  Worship  Regola- 
tion  Act  became  law.  Erer  since  it  has  met 
with  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Bnglish  Chnroh 
Union. 

At  the  annnal  meeting  on  June  15,  1875,  it 
was  resolved  that:  **The  Bnglish  Chorch 
Union  is  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  bring 
abont  a  generally  satlsfactory  settlement  of 
the  Ritaal  Controversy  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, there  shonld  be  no  prohibition  of  the 
following  nsages  when  desired  by  clergy 
and  congregations — vis.  (1)  the  Eastward 
Position  ;  (2)  the  Vestmento ;  (3)  the  Lights ; 
(4)  the  Mized  Chalice ;  (5)  Unleayened  Bread ; 
(6)  Incense." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Union  on  Jan. 
16,  1877,  it  was  resolved :  "  That  any  Court 
wbich  is  bound  to  frame  its  decisions  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  judgments  of  the  Jndicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  any  other 
secular  Court,  does  not  possess  any  spiritual 
authority  with  respect  to  such  decision ; "  and 
that:  "Suspension  a  §aeri$  being  a  purely 
spiritual  act,  the  English  Church  Union  is 
prepared  to  support  any  priest,  not  guilty  of 
a  moral  or  canonical  offence,  who  refuses  to 
recognise  a  Suspension  issued  by  such  a  Court." 
When,  in  1877,  public  Indignation  was  aroused 
against  the  Secret  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
more  particnlarly  on  account  of  its  indecent 
Confessional  book,  The  Priest  in  Ahiclution^ 
which  it  circulated  among  its  members,  seyeral 
branches  of  the  English  Church  Union  passed 
resolutions  of  sympathy  with  the  Society.  On 
several  occasions  the  Union  has  opposed  any 
alteration  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but 
in  almost  every  instance  with  the  saving  clause, 
"at  the  present  time."  In  the  year  1886  the 
Union  made  a  new  departure  by  the  Institution 
of  an  annual  Requiem  Mass  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  its  deceased  members,  an  un- 
scriptural  Service  which  it  has  continued  ever 
since.  Many  of  its  branches  now  have  special 
annual  Requiem  Masses,  in  addition  to  the 
General  Requiem  offered  in  London.  Begin- 
ning  with  the  year  1866,  the  English  Church 
Union  has  frequently  advocated  the  Corporate 
Beunion  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  At  its  annual  meeting  in 
1888  it  adopted  an  address  to  the  Lambeth 
Conference,  in  which  it  expressed  a  hope  that 
one  result  of  its  deliberations  would  be  "to 
win  back  those  who  have  separated  from  its 
(Church  of  England's)  fold ;  and,  above  all,  to 


prepare  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  visible 
unity  between  the  Anglican  Communion  and 
the  rest  of  the  Western  Church,  and  the  Be- 
union of  East  and  West,  and  to  hasten  the 
dawn  of  that  blessed  day  of  restored  peace 
and  goodwill  among  all  Christian  people,  when 
there  shall  be  One  Flock  and  One  Shepherd." 
Two  years  previously,  speaking  from  the 
Presidential  chair,  Lord  Halifax  said:  ''Cer- 
tainly  those  who  are  willing  to  recognise  an 
appeal  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
the  Judicial  Committee  need  not  scruple  to  an 
appeal  to  a  Christian  bishop.  Is  there  a  Single 
instructed  Christian  who  would  not  prefer 
Leo  XIII.  to  the  Privy  Council  T  "  Since  then 
the  President  of  the  Union  has  frequently, 
from  the  Presidential  chair,  advocated  Beunion 
with  Rome  in  even  strenger  terms. 

Many  waming  voices  have  been  heard  from 
time  to  time  against  the  work  of  the  English 
Church  Union.  The  Earl  of  Selbome,  a  High 
Churchman,  wrote  of  it:  ''But  its  tendency 
was  not  towards  union  :  it  was  a  disintegzating, 
not  a  cementing  power.  It  was  lay  and  volun- 
tary  in  its  essential  character ;  and  it  set  itself 
by  degrees,  more  and  more,  against  all  exist- 
ing  authority  in  the  Church  of  England, 
whether  of  Courts,  or  of  bishops  who  followed 
the  judgments  of  Courts,  having  itself  no 
species  of  authority.  The  danger  of  such  an 
imperium,  «n  imperio  and  it$  fundamental  inoon- 
tifteney  with  Church  principUa^  may  have  been 
the  reason  why  such  men  as  Sir  John  Patteson 
and  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  having  at  one 
time  joined,  afterwards  withdrew  from  it." 
Archbishop  Benson,  also  a  High  Churchman, 
wrote :  "I  cannot  help  feeling  still  that  in 
the  party  (of  the  E.C.U.),  its  aims,  tactics, 
opinion  of  itself,  style  of  criticism,  motives, 
there  is  something  that  is  very  far  from  heaven- 
liness  or  Apostolicity." 

Rev.  G.  B.  Roberts,  HitU  of  the  En^ieh 
Church  Union,  E.C.U.  Monüdy  Circular, 
vols.  1865-70.  E,aU,  QazetU,  vols.  1870-1902. 
The  E,  C.ü.^a  Eomanizing  Confederaey.  Walter 
Walsh,  Eedenattieal  Proaeeutiont  Advocated  by 
the  E,C,  ü. ;  JffUtory  of  the  Romeward  Movement 
in  the  Church  of  England,  pp.  408-420 ;  Seeret 
Bittory  ofthe  Oxford  Movement,  chap  x. 

[W.W.] 

ENTHBONISATION.  —  This  denotes  the 
solemn  placing  of  a  bishop  on  his  throne.  The 
Greek  word  was  also  used  of  the  enthroning 
of  relics  of  saints  in  the  altar  of  a  church 
at  its  consecration.  A  church  thus  honoured 
was  regarded  as  higher  than,  and  as  distinct 
from,  an  oratory.  The  Greek  word  was  oc- 
casionally  employed  in  the  Installation  of  a 
presbyter  in  the  church  assigned  to  him. 

[C.  J.  C] 

EPAOT. — The  epact  (iraxTcU,  $ciL  iit»4pai)  signi- 
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fies  the  Dumber  of  dsys  required  to  bring  tbe 
Innar  jear  up  to  tbe  length  of  the  solar.  An 
epact,  therefore,  embraoes  the  days  between 
the  last  moon  of  tho  old  year  and  the  first 
of  Januarj  of  the  new  jear.  The  epacts 
were  carefully  noticed  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  precise  date  of  Easter. 

JSPIFHANY. —The  feast  of  Spiphany  is  of 
oonsiderable  antiquity,  bot  cannot  be  traced 
to  the  Apostolic  Age.  Jerome  states  that 
it  commemorated  (1)  the  Baptism  of  Christ; 
(2)  Eis  manifestation  as  the  divine  Son  by  the 
▼oice  from  heaven.  Bingham  quotes  Chrysos- 
tom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  others  to  the  same 
effect.  AugQstine  speaks  of  tbe  appearance  of 
the  Star  and  the  mirade  of  Gana  as  the  gronnd 
of  its  obserrance,  but  Leo  insists  that  the  only 
reason  lay  in  Ohrist's  manifestation  to  the 
Gentilea 

The  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Magi, 
at  His  baptism,  and  at  Cana,  are  noticed  in  the 
Collect,  the  (jk>spel  and  the  lessons  appointed 
by  the  Chorch  of  England  for  that  day 
(Blakeney  on  the  Prayer  Book,  p.  216).  The 
featival  is  first  alluded  to  by  Clement  of  Alez- 
andria,  A.D.  200.  It  was  general  in  the  fonrth 
Century,  and  was  the  nsnal  season  in  the 
West  for  the  reception  of  Catechamens. 

[C.  J.  C] 

BUGHARIST. — Eacharist  means  Thanksgiy- 
ing,  and  as  the  Communion  Service  is  specially 
an  offering  of  thanksgiving,  the  name,  so 
nnderstood,  is  nnobjectionable.  The  Chorch 
of  England  has  shown  wisdom  in  preferring 
the  title  "Lord's  Snpper"  and  "Holy  Com- 
monion."  For  the  word  Eacharist  may  be, 
and  by  some  persons  is,  nnderstood  somewhat 
differently.  In  the  accoont  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  the  three  Evangelists,  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Mark,  and  St.  Lake,  teil  as  that  oar  Lord 
"gaye  thanks"  before  giving  the  Cnp  to  the 
Apostles.  The  word  for  "gave  thanks'*  is 
eueharUteMo»  (whence  the  name  Eocharist),  bat 
St.  Matthew  (at  least  according  to  some  copies) 
and  St.  Mark  in  the  institation  of  the  Bread 
ose  the  ezpression  "He  blessed"  instead  of 
"He  gaye  thanks  " — euloge9(u  instead  of  euehar- 
iiteiai,  The  A.y.  transUtes  eulogetas  by  '*He 
blessed  ü"  (that  is,  the  bread),  the  R-V.  more 
oorrectly  "He  blessed."  Whom  or  what  did 
He  bloss?  St.  Chrysostom  and  TbeophyUct 
say  that  "  He  blessed  Qod  "  (according  to  the 
then  nniversal  castom  before  eating).  If  so, 
the  eulogetas  before  the  bread  is  identical  in 
meaning  with  the  eueharütetcu  before  the  cnp, 
which  word  is  indeed  osed  by  St.  Luke  in 
ref  erence  to  the  bread  as  well  as  the  cnp.  We 
do  not  doabt  that  this  is  the  f  orce  of  evlogetat 
in  the  passage.  Neyertheless,  it  will  bear  the 
meaning  of  "  He  blessed  the  bread,"  and  this 
signification  is  snpported  by  1  Cor.  x.  16,  "  the 


cup  of   blessing   which   we  bleas."    If  tha    ^ 
meaning  be  accepted,  and  if  the  emthairiäinm^ 
be    interpreted    by   the   eulogtmu  instead  o^^ 
the  e%»logtmi$   by  the  eucAartjteftu,   the  tenn      ^ 
"Eacharist"  may  be  supposed  to  maan  tbe 
blessing  or  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine, 
and  then  it  woold  tnrn  the  attention  rather  to 
the  consecration  of  the  elements  than  to  the 
general  thanksgiring  character  of  the  serrioe. 
Even  in  this  there  woold  be  nothing  objaction- 
able  were  it  not  for  the  extravagant  notions 
that  have  been  connected  with  the  eflfect«  of 
consecration,  which  means  no  more  than  that 
certain  things  or  persons  are  set  apart  for  some 
sacred  porpose.    The  Chorch  of  England  has 
adopted  the  title  *'Lord's  Sopper"  and  «Holy 
Commonion,"  which  are  expressive  both  of 
the  history  and  the  porpose  of  the  rite.    The 
title  "Eocharist"  may  be,  and  has  been  osed 
as  a  not  onbefitting  name  of  a  Service  in 
which  we  offer  the  sacrifice   of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  for  oar  redemption  by  Christ's 
sacrifice  on  the  Cross.    Bishop  Cosin  speaks  of 
*'the  Choroh's  solemn  Eocharist  or  sacrifice 
of  praise  offered  to  God  in  commemoration  of 
the  propitiatory  Sacrifice  of  Christ  once  offered 
on  the  Cross"  {Note*  on  the  Communion  Service 
— genoine  series).  [F.  M.] 

EUCHOLOOION.— Denotes  the  Service  Book  of 
the  Greek  Chorch,  which  contains  the  Service 
of  the  Eocharist  and  other  ecclesiastical  rites. 
It  corresponds  to  the  Missal,  pontifical,  or  ritoal, 
in  the  Chorch  of  Rome. 

BUIiOOIA. — In  early  times  eologia  was  osed  as 
an  eqoivalent  for  Eocharist.  It  waslater applied 
to  portions  of  the  consecrated  bread  which  were 
sent  to  those  who  were  absent  firom  the  cele- 
bration.  It  was  also  still  later  osed  of  the  gifts 
of  cakes,  &c.,  sent  to  divers  persons  in  token  of 
Commonion.  Both  in  England  and  France 
*'  blessed  bread "  was  given  to  the  non- 
commonicants.  The  costom  is  described  in 
Bishop  Gardiner's  Bationale  of  1540. 

EUNOMIAN'flw— Eonomios,  thefoonder  of  thia 
Arian  sect,  was  the  friend  and  popil  of  iBtios, 
a  deacon,  who  died  at  Constantinople  aboot  370. 
Eonomios  was  made  Bishop  of  Cyaicos  in  360, 
and  died  in  392.  Both  he  and  MÜxib  were  called 
Anomseans,  becaosethey  taoght  the  complete 
difference  in  essence  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  Eonomios  denied  the  dement  of 
mystery  in  the  Christian  fiiith,  and  believed  that 
men  coold  know  God  perfectly.  His  tone  of 
mind  was  entirely  intellectoal ;  Christ,  with  bim, 
was  only  the  most  perfect  of  created  beings, 
and  the  essence  of  relig^on  consisted  in  mental 
iUomination.  His  doctriue  of  the  Splrit  involved 
a  denial  of  His  divine  creative  power,  for  it  re- 
garded  Him  only  as  a  Sanctifier  and  Teacher, 
the  first  in  order  of  created  beings  after  the  Son. 
In  philosophy  he  was  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  and 
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^XHDibated  the  inflaenoe  of  Platonism  in  the 
Chnrdb,  thns  foreehadowing  the  philosophical 
tone  of  thought  in  the  later  Middle  Agea.  Eis 
Trinitarian  opinionB  logically  led  to  Tritbeism. 
He  claimed  to  be  an  ardent  snpporter  of  tradi- 
tion,  claiming  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  even 
for  hifl  heretical  riews  on  the  Holy  Ghost.  (See 
Ooode's  "  Divine  Ruleof  Faith  and  Practioe/' 
▼oL  i  p.  379.)  He  oppoeed  the  oorrent  sacra- 
mental  teaohing  of  the  Chnrch,  and  alBO  asceti- 
oitm.  He  is  thooght  to  have  been  the  first  to 
nbstitnte  Single  instead  of  triple  immersion  in 
baptism,  perhape  as  the  ontcome  of  bis  Trini- 
tarian  erron,  and  to  have  rebaptised  converts, 
not  onljfrom  the  Ohorch,  bat  from  other  Arian 
aects. 

The  denial  of  all  sacramental  giace  not  only 
went  fnrther  than  the  subsequent  teaching  of 
the  Befonnation,  bat  waa  plainly  the  resalt  of 
Sonomios'  inteUeotoal  attitade.  Thoagh  he  pro- 
f eesed  to  refer  to  Soriptore,  bis  System  was  really 
foanded  on  reasoning.  It  was  on  that  groand 
that  he  differed  from  the  Charch,  and  not  on 
the  testimony  of  Soriptare.  [C.  J.  C] 

SUTTOHIAVIBIC.— Eatyches  was  the  abbot 
of  a  laxge  monastery  near  Constantinople,  and 
was  greatly  esteemed  for  holiness  of  life  and 
leaming.  His  teaching  was  condemned  by  the 
Foorth  General  Coonoil,  which  was  held  at 
Chalcedon  in  a.D.  461.  The  heresy  which  goes 
ander  his  name  was  in  some  respects  the 
oppoeite  of  the  heresy  of  Arios.  Arias  denied 
the  dirine  natare  of  Christ,  Eutyches  and  his 
followers  practically  denied  the  hamanity  of 
oar  Savioar.  The  Eutychians  asserted  that  the 
haman  natare  of  oar  Lord  was  absorbed  in 
His  divinity,  like  a  drop  of  honey  in  the  ocean. 
After  the  Incarnation,  Christas  Body,  it  was 
maintained,  was  no  longer  of  the  same  sabstance 
as  other  men's,  bat  became  divine.  Bat  that 
doctrine  is  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  St  Panl, 
that  Christ  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  and  conseqaently  it,  to  a  large  degree,  de- 
stroyed  the  comf ort  and  tbe  power  derived  from 
the  trae  doctrine  of  the  Incamation.  Batycbes 
was  wont  to  employ  the  expression  **  that  there 
was  only  one  Incamate  Natare  in  GK>d  the 
Word.*'  Eutyches  maintained  that  there  was 
only  one  natare,  the  divine  natare  in  Christ. 

FE  A  W  1 

SVAKGBLIOAL  COUNSBLS  or  OOUN- 
SELB  OF  PS&FEOTION.— The  word 
"  coansels  *'  is  here  ased  in  distinction  from  com- 
mands  or  precepts  ;  **  evangelical "  implies  that 
those  coansels  are  meant  to  be  drawn  from  the 
teaching  of  the  gospel  in  particalar,  ratherthan 
the  Old  Testament;  " perfection,"  that  they 
who  follow  saoh  coansels  attain  a  more  com- 
plete  spiritoal  State  than  others.  Acqaaintance 
with  this  sabject  among  Boman  Catholic  writers 
seema   derired   altimately  from    the   Summa 


T^eologiea  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  great 
Dominican  of  the  thirteenth  centary.  For  refer- 
ence  a  convenient  edition  of  it  is  Migne's,  which, 
thoagh  published  in  1841,  was  not  adopted  into 
his  Palrologia  Laiina  antil  after  that  collection 
was  completed  in  1855  and  its  Indexes  in  1864. 
It  mast  therefore  be  looked  for  inlater  volnmea 
commencing  a  second  series.  The  Summa, 
nearly  oocapying  foar  volames  (i.-iv.)  of  the 
2nd  series,  is  in  three  parts,  each  containing 
many  '*  qasestiones,"  sabdivided  into  "  articalL" 
The  second  part  consists  of  two  portions,  the 
Prima  Seeunda  and  the  Seeunda  Seoundce,  The 
Prima  Seeunda,  with  1 14  qafsstiones,  fills  foI.  ü 
Qosstio  cviii.  in  foar  articali  alone  ooncems 
as,  and  what  may  perhaps  be  considered  the 
locus  dattieut  of  this  sabject,  exhiblting  all  its 
leading  words,  ia  the  paragraph  in  Art  IV.,  be- 
ginning  ''  Bona  aatem  bujas  mundL"  ^  The 
leading  ideas  are  as  foUows.  Obsenranoe  of 
6od*s  commandments  and  precepts  in  the  law 
is  a  necessity  for  every  one  withoat  ezcepüon, 
who  woald  be  saved.  Bat  a  person  who  seeka 
the  readieat  and  aareat  meana  of  obeying  those 
precepts  and  so  secaring  salvation  is  greaüy 
helped  by  the  coansela,  which  teach  the  moat 
perfect  method  of  obedience  and  the  moat 
certain  path  to  heaven ;  not  indeed  obligatory 
on  all,  or  eyen  on  moat,  bat  recommended  by 
waj  of  advice  to  thoae  who  have  a  vooation. 
Three  coanaela  are  pat  forward  aa  aervioeable 
in  particalar.  Aqainaa  aeveral  timea  calla  at- 
tention to  that  number,^  and  eapecially  in  the 
passage  of  Art  IV.  above  referred  to,  which 
deals  with  the  well-known  text  1  John  ü  16. 
The  good  things,  he  says,  of  this  world  per- 
taining  to  the  present  life,  are  three :  riches, 
having  relation  to  the  last  of  the  eyes ;  pleasares 
(ddiei€e),  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;  honoars, 
to  the  pride  of  life.  Bat  to  effect  the  com- 
pUte  abandonment,  so  far  as  is  possiblo,  of  these 
three,  belongs  to  the  evangelical  coansels  (h»G 
autem  tria  totaliter  relinquere,  secandam  qaod 
possibile  est,  pertinet  ad  consilia  evangelica) ; 
in  which  three  also  is  foanded  all  religion  which 
professes  a  State  of  perfection  (in  qaibas  etiam 
tribos  fandatar  omnis  religio  qase  statam  per- 
fectionis  profitetar) ;  for  riches  are  abdicated 
by  poverty ;  carnal  pleasares  by  perpetaal 
chastity;  pride  of  life  by  absolute  obedience 
(per  obedientisB  servitutem).  These  counsels, 
poverty,  celibacy,  obedience,  are,  as  is  well 
kuown,  the  three  distinctive  rules  of  the 
monastic  profession,  and  the  evangelical 
counsels,  as  inculcated  by  its  friends,  must  be 
understood  to  mean  that,  while  heaven  is  to  be 
obtaincd  through  obedience  to  God's  precepts, 
the  conventual  calling  is  the  best  one  possible 

^  Pat.  Lal.t  series  ü.  voL  ii.  coL  902. 

>  See  Art.  III.  of  Qu.  cvüi,  cols.  900,  901. 
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for  ensuring  that  end.  The  teaching  was  de- 
Bigned  in-fact,  as  might  have  been  ezpeoted 
from  a  monk  of  the  period,  to  promote  the 
credit  of  monastic  life  and  the  prosperity  of 
monasteries.  [C.  H.] 

EVE.— See  VlQiL. 

EVENING     GOMICUNIOK.  —  See     Com- 

MUNION. 

EXAEGH.— The  bishops  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  political  *'  dioceses  "  of  the  Empire  in  the 
age  of  Constantine  were  known  in  the  East  by 
the  title  of  Exarch  ;  the  highest  of  them  came 
later  to  be  called  "Patriarchs."  Exarch  was 
also  the  title  bome  bj  the  Bjzantine  goremors 
of  Italy,  between  the  times  of  Jostinian  and 
of  the  Frankish  conqnest.  They,  as  represen- 
tatives  cf  the  Eastem  Emperors,  confirmed 
the  elections  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs. 

[0.  J.  C] 

EXGOMMXJNIGATION.  —  In  Jewish  times 
discipline  was  carried  ont  by  the  authorities 
and  not  by  the  deliberations  of  the  assembled 
people  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Corinthian  Gharch, 
2  Cor.  ii.  6).  Exclusion  from  the  congregation 
was  common  after  the  Exile  (Ezra  x.  8),  bat 
existed  long  before,  even  in  Mosaic  times. 
There  are  allnsions  to  Jewish  discipline  in 
Lake  vi.  22;  John  ix.  22;  xii.  42;  xvi  2, 
althoagh  it  is  doabtfal  whether  the  yarioas 
degrrees  of  exclasion  recognised  in  later 
Jadaism,  were  clearly  distingpiished  so  early. 
The  practice  of  anathematising  in  syna- 
gogaes  is  alladed  to  by  Jastin  Martyr  and 
Epiphanias.  The  balk  of  the  people  nowhere 
exercised  Jurisdiction  after  the  Exile.  The 
term  "the  Jews"  in  the  foarth  €rospel  often 
signifies  the  ruling  classes  (e/.  SchUrer,  Jewish 
PeopU  in  Urne  of  Cfhriit^  div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  60- 
62,  Eng.  Trans.).  In  the  New  Testament  we 
have  the  instance  of  the  Corinthian  offender 
(1  Cor.  V.),  apon  whom  sentence  was  pro- 
noanced  by  St.  Paal,  thoagh  not  withoat  the 
concarrence  of  the  assembled  Church  (2  Cor. 
iL  6),  and  that  of  Hymen»as  and  Alexander 
(1  Tim.  i.  20);  in  both  cases  it  is  said  that 
those  sentenced  were  '*delivered  to  Satan/' 
which  may  mean  either  the  infliction  of  some 
bodily  disease,  ormere  relegation  totbeheathen 
World  over  which  Satan  raled.  The  instance 
in  Titas  iii  10  may  be  appealed  to,  bat 
Matt,  xviii.  17  may  be  fairly  dispated.  (See 
p.  88.)  The  excommanication  mentioned  in 
1  CorirUhiani  was  temporary,  the  offender  on 
repentance  having  been  received  back  again. 

In  the  early  Charch  there  was  a  milder 
excommanication  which  excladed  from  the 
Eacharist,  bat  not  from  the  earlier  portions  of 
the  Service,  while  the  greater,  which  excladed 
from  all  participation  in  Christian  worship, 
was  reserved  for  crimes  of  imparity,  idolatry, 
and  marder.     Sometimes  in  the  latter  cases 


the  panishment  was  life-long,  bat  it  was  never 
regarded  as  taking  effect  beyond  the  grave. 
(See  Bp.  Harold  BrovTne  on  Article  XXXIII.; 
Robertson's  Chureh  Bitiory,  roh  L  pp.  242,  243.) 

In  the  early  centaries  there  is  the  case  of 
the  Bmperor  Theodosios  (▲.D.  378-395)  excom- 
manicated  by  Ambrose  Bishop  of  Milan,  on 
accoant  of  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica.  It 
was  essentially  different  from  the  case  of 
Henry  IV.  of  G^rmany,  or  of  John  of  England, 
who  were  panished  for  resistance  to  the  Pope. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  whole  ooantry  might  be 
placed  ander  an  interdict,  whereby  a  maltitade 
of  innocent  persons  had  to  saffer.  Civil  dis- 
abilities  were  in  later  times  added  to  eccle- 
siastical  penalties. 

Article  XXXIII.  afiärms  that  persona,  who  by 
open  denanciation  of  the  Charch  are  rightly 
cat  off  from  its  anity,  oaght  to  be  avoided  by 
the  faithfal.  The  rabric  prefixed  to  the  Com- 
munion  Service  provides  that  for  notorioas 
mond  offences  offenders  may  be  denied  the 
Lord's  Sapper,  bat  the  offence  mast  obvioasly 
be  proved  by  the  jadgment  of  some  competent 
Coart.  This  is  the  only  safe  rale,  and  the 
rabric  enjoins  that  the  minister  most  give 
notice  of  his  action  to  the  bishop  within 
foarteen  days.  No.  109  of  the  Canons  of 
1604  Covers  the  same  groand,  ^the  offences 
specified  being  "  notorioas  crimes  and  scan- 
dals."  No  doabt  the  Charch  of  England  is 
"restrained  in  her  practice"  of  discipline,  as 
Bishop  Harold  Browne  expresses  it.  The 
same,  however,  might  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  Roman  Charch,  and  is  often  so  admitted 
and  regretted  by  her.  All  Coarts  depend  apon 
the  civil  power  to  carry  oat  their  decisions 
into  practical  effect.  Ecclesiastical  aathority 
is  sabordinate  to  statate  and  common  law. 
Cur  present  tribanals  are  not  secolar  bat  eccle- 
siastical, in  the  sense  that  they  were  historically 
derived  from  Charch  tribanals,  and  also 
becaase  the  Church  is  mostly  composed  of 
laity,  headed  by  a  layman,  yet  administering 
laws  which  have  in  many  cases  originated  in 
Synods  of  the  clergy.  The  Dean  of  Arches 
represents  "the  Charch,"  every  whit  as  mach 
as  does  the  Primate. 

Every  baptized  adalt,  if  confirmed  or  ready 
and  desirous  to  be  so,  has  a  common-law  right 
and  alsoa  statatory  right  (ander  1  Ed.  YL,  c.  1) 
to  receive  the  Holy  Commnnion  in  his  own 
parish,  sabject  to  the  right  of  the  celebrant  to 
saspend  the  applicant  pending  the  bishop*s 
decision.  If  the  bishop  raled  against  the 
minister,  and  he  itill  refased,  or  if  the  Coart 
disallowed  the  procedure  andertaken  by  the 
bishop,  and  the  minister  persisted  in  refusal, 
the  layman  would  have  the  right  to  proceed 
against  the  clerk  so  offending  (see  Jenkins  v. 
Cook).    The  jealousy  of  the  laity  against  any 
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a^QM  of  tbifl  right  oo  personal  or  party  gronnds 
ts  th6  real  canse  of  the  abejance  of  lay  dis- 
Gipline,  coQpled  with  the  fact  tbat  wben  in 
^ull  force  it  did  more  härm  than  good,  and 
proved  a  less  efficient  safeguard  than  the 
power  of  conscience. 

The  disciplinary  jarisdictlon  of  the  Eccle- 

«iaatical  Coorts  over  the  laitj  was  neyer  abo- 

lished  and  still  ezists.    Bat  a  bishop  woold  be 

ofien  onwilling  to  incnr  great  expense,  and  the 

Toleration  Acts  have  made  certain  canonical 

offences    legal,   and  tberefore   unpnnishable. 

Tet  in  any  case  of  flagrant  immorality,  pablic 

opinion  woold  snpport  the  minister. 

For  the  law  of  borial,  see  nnder  Bubial. 

[C.  J.  C] 
. — This  Word,  which  signifies 
acknowledgment  of  sin,  is  mnch  nsed  in  the 
writings  of  the  Early  Fathers,  and  is  often 
quoted  by  modern   Romish  controversialists 
as  if  eqnivalent  to  confession  to  the  priest. 
Tertnllian  {De  PenüetUta,  cap.  iz.)  thus  defines 
it.    <*  Ezomologesis  is  a  discipline  for  man's 
prostration  and  hamiliation,  enjoining  a  de- 
meanour  caloolated  to  move   mercy.     With 
regard  also  to  the  very  dress  and  food,  it 
commands  (the  penitent)  to  lie  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  to  cover  bis  body  in  monrning,  to 
lay  bis  spirit  low  in  sorrows,  to  ezchange  for 
severe  treatment  the  sins  which  he  has  com- 
mitted;  moreover,  to  know  no  food  or  drink 
but  snch  as  is  piain — not  for  the  stomach's 
sake,  to  wit,  bat  the  soul's  ;  for  the  most  part, 
however,  to  feed  prayers  on  fastings,  to  groan, 
to  weep  and  roar  anto  the  Lord  yoar  God ;  to 
roll  before  the  feet  of  the  presbyters,  and  kneel 
to   God's   dear  ones ;    to   enjoin   on   all  the 
brethren  to  be  ambassadors  to  bear  bis  depre- 
catory  sapplications  (before  God)."  ^  Whatever 
may  be  tboaght  of  Tertallian's  views  on  the 
point,  this  is  safficient  to  show  that  he  refers 
to  a  pablic  and  not  private  auricalar  confession. 
When  pablic  discipline  was  in  general  ase, 
and  persons  were  disposed  to  sabmit  to  it, 
there  was    little   occasion   for   private   con- 
fession. 
XX0SCI8M.  —  Bzorcism    and    Ezorcist   are 
derived  from  a  Greek  word  {i^opKÖu),  which 
in  classical  Greek  means  to  pat  a  person  apon 
oath.     In  ecclesiastical  Greek  it  has  the  sense 
of  driving  out  by  adjaration.     We  are  aware 
from  the  Gospels  that  Christ  drove  oat  demons, 


>  By  earo8,  *'dear  ones,"  as  the  annotator  in 
Higne  observes,  reference  is  made  by  Tertallian 
to  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  those  days, 
and  not  to  the  presbyters  spoken  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding  sentence:  "All  the  brethren,"  and  not 
only  the  officers  of  the  Charch,  were  to  be 
besoaght  to  add  their  intercessions  to  God  for 
pardon. 


and  g^ve  this  power  to  His  disciples.  It  seems 
to  have  been  an  eztraordinary  gift,  however, 
given  only  for  eztraordinary  circamstances. 
The  Charch  of  Borne  includes  the  ezorcist 
among  her  minor  Orders.  The  bishop  gives 
the  book  of  ezorcisms  into  the  band  of  the 
person  aboat  to  be  ordained,  bidding  him  leam 
the  Contents  by  heart,  and  receive  power  of 
laying  hands  on  the  possessed.  Pope  Inno- 
cent  L  prohibited  ezorcists  from  ezeroising 
their  power  on  the  possessed  withoat  the 
ezpress  permission  of  their  bishope,  and  this 
Order  is  still  in  force.  ConseqaenÜy  tbe  office 
of  ezorcist  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
Step  to  the  priesthood.  The  Charch  of  Rome 
uses  ezorcisms  over  inanimate  as  well  as  ani- 
mate  objects,  and  the  practice  is  so  stränge  that 
many  have  thought  it  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Manichean  idea  that  all  matter  is  evil.  The 
ezorcism  for  the  making  of  Holy  Water  is 
a  good  specimen.  If  the  officiator  be  a  bishop, 
he  mast  wear  the  mitre  and  carry  the  pastoral 
staff;  if  a  priest,  he  is  arrayed  in  stole  and 
sarplice.  He  first  ezorcises  the  salt,  then  the 
water : — 

*'I  ezorcise  thee,  thoa  creatare  of  salt  by 
the  living  ^  God,  by  the  trae  ^  God,  by  the 
holy  ^  God  "  (whenever  a  cross  appears  in  the 
Pontifical  the  celebrant  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  the  creatare  to  be  ezorcised)  "by 
the  God  who  ordered  thee  to  be  cast  into 
water  by  Elijah  the  prophet,  that  the  anwhole- 
someness  of  the  water  might  be  healed ;  that 
thoa  be  made  ezorcised  salt,  for  the  salvation  of 
those  that  belle ve ;  and  be  to  all  that  use  thee 
health  of  soal  and  body ;  and  that  from  the 
place  where  thoa  shalt  be  sprinkled,  every 
spectre,  and  malice,  or  subtlety  of  the  devil's 
illasions,  and  every  unclean  spirit,  fiee  away 
and  depart,  adjared  by  Him  who  shall  come 
to  jodge  the  living  and  the  dead  and  the 
World  by  fire. 

**  I  ezorcise  thee,  thoa  creatare  of  water,  in 
the  name  of  God  tbe  Fa»{4ther  Almighty,  and 
in  the  name  of  Jesas  Christ  His  »{4  Son,  cor 
Lord,  and  in  the  might  of  the  Holy  ^  Spirit, 
that  thoa  be  conjared  water  for  putting  to 
flight  all  the  power  of  the  enemy :  and  that 
thoa  avail  to  root  oat  and  banish  the  enemy 
himself,  with  his  apostate  angels,  throagh  the 
might  of  the  same  cur  Lord  Jesas  Christ,  who 
shall  come  to  jadge  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  the  world  by  fire." 

The  priest  then  mizes  the  salt  with  the 
water,  and  the  "Holy  Water"  is  poured  into 
the  stoape  for  the  people  to  cross  themselves 
with  on  entering  the  charch ;  it  is  carried 
away  in  bottles  for  use  in  private  houses,  and 
put  to  a  hundred  other  ases.  Ezorcisms  are 
used  over  the  ashes  for  Ash  Wednesday,  in- 
cense,  belle,  oils  consecrated  by  the  bishope 
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on  Holj  Thursdaj,  aud  luauj  other  things. 
In  former  times  ezorcisms  were  used  to  drive 
the  devil  ont  of  **haanted  hoases,"  bat  the 
latter  practice  has  fallen  somewhat  into  dU- 
use.  [T.  C] 

EX0RGI8T8  were  persona  appointed  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  third  centarj  to  take  care 
of  demoniacB.  In  later  dajs  it  was  judged 
necessary  by  the  bishops  to  ordain  such  oflScers. 
The  oflSce  of  an  ezorcist  is  the  third  of  the 
minor  ordere  in  the  Charch  of  Rome.    See 

EZOBCISM. 

EXPOSITION  OF  THB  BLBSfiXD  SAG- 

BAICENT. — This  is  popularly  knownamong 
Roman  Oatholics  as  "the  Benediction,'*  and 
Qsnally  takes  place  in  the  evening.  A  large 
consecrated  wafer  is  kept  in  a  lonette  in  the 
tabemacle.  At  the  appointed  honr  a  priest, 
attended  by  acolytes  and  thurifer,  comes  from 
the  vestry  yested  in  alb  and  cope.  While  the 
choir  sing  the  latany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
or  some  hymn,  the  priest  rnonnts  the  altar, 
places  the  lunette  in  the  monstrance,  and 
after  gennflecting  before  it,  sets  it  apon  the 
top  of  the  tabemacle.  He  then  incenses  the 
wafer,  while  the  choir  sing  the  hymn  **  Tantum 
ergo  Sacramentam."  After  this  he  mounts 
the  altar  again,  takes  the  monstrance  in  bis 
hands,  faces  the  congp'Og^tion,  and  slowly 
elevates  and  lowers  the  wafer  f or  the  adoration 
of  the  peopla  Dnring  this  part  of  the  cere- 
mony  one  of  the  acolytes  rings  a  small  bell. 
The  priest  then  puts  the  lunette  containing 
the  consecrated  wafer  into  the  tabemacle,  and 
retires  to  the  vestry.  At  what  is  known  as 
the  Forty  Hourt  Adoration^  the  consecrated 
wafer  is  ezposed  during  that  period. 

[T.  C] 

EXTBAYAOANTS.— See  Canon  Law. 

EXTREME  UNGTION.— A  ceremony  in 
which  a  dying  person  is  anointed  by  a  priest 
with  oil  on  his  eyes,  ears,  nose,  moath,  hands, 
feet,  and  (ezcept  in  the  case  of  women)  reins. 
Its  effects  are  supposed  to  be  (1)  tostrengthen 
the  soul  in  the  death  agony  against  the  tempta- 
tions  of  the  devil;  (2)  to  wipe  ont  all  the 
remains  of  sin  ;  (3)  to  remove  all  pnnishments 
still  due ;  (4)  sometimes  to  restore  to  health. 
The  oil  is  to  be  applied  by  help  of  a  piece  of 
tow,  or  some  such  material,  with  the  foUowing 
formala  :  *'  By  this  boly  nnction  and  His  most 
gracious  mercy  may  God  forgive  thee  {indulgeat 
tibi)  whatsoever  tbou  hast  done  wrong  by  thy 
senses,  namely,  thy  sight,  hearing,  taste, 
smelling,  and  toach  " — in  which  formnla,  how- 
ever,  the  words  "and  His  most  gracious 
mercy"  may  be  omitted  at  the  discretion  of 
the  ministering  priest.  The  oil  is  consecrated 
once  a  year,  but  if  his  supply  becomes  low, 
a  priest  may  add  common  oil  to  it.  In  the 
thirteenth  centary  this  ceremony  was  dedared 


to  be  one  of  the  seven  sacraments,  and  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Christ. 

The  origin  of  the  rite  is  to  be  found  in  "a 
cormpt  foUowing  of  the  Apostles."     Extra- 
ordinary  or  miraculons  powers  were  bestowed 
on  the  Apostles  for  the  bailding  np  of  the 
Church^powers  of  prophecy,  speaking  with 
tongaes,  Interpretation  of  tongrnes,  raising  from 
the  dead,  and  healing  sickness.     St.   James 
refers  to  the  last-named  of  these  miracoloos 
powers  in  these  words,  **Is  any  sick  among 
yoü  ?  let  him  call  for  the  eiders  of  the  chnrch  ; 
and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  and  the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up;  and  if  he  have  com- 
mitted   sins,    they   shall    be   forgiven    him" 
(James  ▼.  14, 15).    When  the  miraculoos  gifts 
ceased,  about  the  end  of  the  first  centary,  the 
practice  shoold  in  all  reason  have  ceased  too. 
Bat  it  seems  that  it  was  occasionally  and 
sporadically  continaed,  being  administered  to 
the  sick  person,  if  he  desired  it,  either  by  a 
presbyter,  or  by  a  lay  friend  (man  or  woman), 
or  by  himself.    It  was  thonght  in  these  cases 
that  some  good  might  accrne  to  body  or  soal 
from  a  pious  ceremony,  which  was  not  confined 
to  the  dying,  bat,  as  in  the  Oriental  Church  at 
present,  ased  in  any  grave  sickness,  and  some- 
times repeated  again  and  again.    In  the  ninth 
centary  (the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages) 
the  administration  of  the  oil  was  confined  to 
a  priest,  and  gradaally  it  becamo  not  a  rite, 
from  which  restoration  to  health  was  hoped, 
but  a  preparation  for  death.    For  this  reason 
it  came  to  be  called,  in  the  twelfth  centary, 
the  Last,  or  the  Extreme  Unction,  becaose  it 
followed  after  previous  nnctions  at  baptism 
and  confirmation ;  and  very  soon  the  ezpression 
Extreme  Unction  was  identified  with  unction 
of  one  in  eztremity.    Then  followed  its  in- 
clnsion  in  the  list  of  the  Seven  Sacraments, 
first   drawn   up   in   the   thirteenth  centary. 
Combined  with  the  Viaticum  it  thas  became 
one  of  the  institutions  of  the  new  religion  into 
which  traditional  Christianity  was  resolved  by 
Innocent  III.,  the  most  salient   features  of 
which  were  Transubstantiation  and  the  Con- 
fessional,  supplemented  by  Extreme  Unction 
and  the  Viaticum. 

The  Congregaiion  in  Church  instructs  its 
readers  *' that  this  sacrament,  which  has  existed 
from  Apostolic  times,  is  still  perfectly  valid  in 
the  Church  of  England "  (p.  184).  But  it  is 
not  a  sacrament,  nor  is  it  a  rite  in  any  waj 
recog^ised  by  the  Church  of  England.  Bishop 
Forbes  of  Brechin  says  that  "  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  the  revival  of  the  Apostolic  and 
Scriptural  custom  of  anointing  the  sick,  when- 
soever  any  devout  person  may  desire  it" 
{Explanation  ofAHieUt),    "  Nothing  to  hinder  " 
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— •zce^yt  that  not  being  Apostles,  we  have  not 
the  miracnlous  gifte  which  thej  had.  SpeakiDg 
with  tongnes  is  eqnallj  a  "  Scriptural  custom." 
There  is  "  nothing  to  hinder  the  revival"  of 
both  these  Apostolic  castoms  ezcept  that  (1) 
we  are  consciouB  of  not  possessing  Apostolic 
powen  or  the  extraordinary  gif ts  of  the  Spirit ; 
(2)  we  are  boand  to  be  loyal  in  the  obeervance 
of  the  GhuTch's  role.  The  Prajer  Book  of 
1649 — ^whioh  was  transitional  in  ite  charaoter 
— permitted  anointing,  if  the  sick  penon  de- 
•ired  it  still,  bat  "  on  the  forehead  and  breast 
onlj  "  instead  of  on  seTen  parte  of  the  bod j ; 
and  it  appointed  the  ose  of  a  prajer  which  did 
not  attribnte  anj  spiritoal  efficacj  to  the 
material  and  Tisible  oil.  This  was  a  step 
towards  the  abolition  of  the  rite,  whioh  was 
finally  effected  in  1552.  [F.  M.] 


V ACX7LTY.— The  technical  name  for  a  licence 
from  the  Ck)nBistor7  Court  to  make  alterations 
in  anj  chnrch  or  chnrchjard,  or  to  allow  the 
ezclnsive  use  of  a  pew.  The  power  of  grant- 
ing  or  withholding  facalties  is  vested  in  the 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese.  An  appeal  lies  from 
bim  (nltimatelj)  to  the  Privj  Council,  which, 
however,  only  with  reluctence  interferes  with 
bis  dedsion.  A  faculty  should  always  be 
Bonght  for  any  alteration  of  importance  in  a 
consecrated  building  of  the  Church  of  Bngland. 
(See  Whitehead,  Chureh  Law.) 

FAITH,  BXJUS  OF.— The  ultimate  criterion 
or  test  to  be  applied  to  doctrines  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  truth  or  falsity.  In  the  riew  of 
Protestant  Chiistianity,  this  is  Holy  Scripture, 
pare  and  simple.  (See  Article  VI.  of  the  Clkurch 
of  England.)  In  supportof  this  position,  weturn 
first  of  all  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  find  that 
under  that  dispensation  the  law  of  God  was  to 
be  made  known  to  all  (Deut.  vi.  7-9 ;  zxxi.  12, 
13 ;  Josh.  i  8  ;  Mal.  ii.  7,  8) ;  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal  to  which  resort  was  to  be  made  to 
determine  whether  prophete  were  false  or  true, 
was  *'the  law  and  the  testimony"  (Isa.  TÜi. 
20).  In  the  New  Testoment  we  have  the  practice 
of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles.  The  Saviour 
appealed  to  Scripture  to  repulse  Satan  (Matt.  ir. 
1-10 ;  Luke  ir,  1-12),  to  reprove  the  Sadduceei« 
(Matt.  xxii.  29)  and  to  esteblish  the  truth  of 
His  Meitsiahship  (Luke  xziv.  27  ;  John  ▼.  39). 
Of  a  similar  kind  was  the  Apostolic  practice  ; 
e.g.  Peter  quotes  Scripture  when  urging  the 
appointment  of  a  successor  to  Judas  (Acts  i. 
20);  Stephen's  mingled  defence  and  indict- 
ment  of  the  Jews  is  from  first  to  last  an  appeal 
to  Old  Testament  Scripture ;  the  Bereans  are 
commended  for  pnrsuing  this  very  course  (Acts 
zrii.  11),  and  the  same  line  of  reasoning  was 
adopted  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Jews  at  Rome  (Acte 


xzviii.  23).  Tbis  appeal  is  oue  to  which  it  is 
intended  that  all  persons  shall  have  reconrse. 
The  books  of  the  New  Testament  abound  in 
references  to  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  g^nerally  read 
and  known.  The  Grospel  written  by  St.  Luke 
(i.  4)  and  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles  were  meant  for 
general  pcrusal.  Private  judgment  is  recom- 
mended  and  even  commanded  in  such  passages 
as  Luke  zii.  57  ;  1  Cor.  x.  15 ;  1  Thess.  v.  21 ; 
1  John  iv.  1. 

Entirely  opposed  to  this  view  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Rule  of  Faith  is  asserted 
by  that  Church  to  be,  not  the  Word  of  God, 
but  the  Word  of  God  plut  tradition,  or  rather, 
tradition  pltu  the  Word  of  God,  for  in  the 
Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  tradition  is  given  the 
first  place  in  the  following  declaration: 
(i.)  **  I  most  steadfastly  admit  and  embrace  the 
apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and 
the  other  observances  and  constitutions  of  the 
same  Church.  (iL)  I  also  admit  sacred  Scrip- 
ture, according  to  the  sense  in  which  Holy 
Mother  Church  has  held  and  does  hold,  whose 
right  it  is  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  inter- 
pretetion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  nor  will  I 
ever  take  and  Interpret  them  unless  according 
to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers." 
But  "  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers  " 
is  a  thing  impossible  to  discover.  They  are 
hopelessly  divided  even  upon  Matt.  xri.  18,  the 
text  on  which  Rome  builds  her  monstrous 
Claims  to  Papal  Supremacy.  It  will  be  well, 
therefore,  to  examine  the  real  position  and 
value  of  tradition.  For  this  we  appeal  in  the 
first  instonce  to  Holy  Scripture.  Our  Lord 
more  than  once  rebnked  the  Jews  of  His  day 
for  doing  the  very  thing  which  Rome  does,  i.e, 
for  exalting  tradition  above  the  Word  of  God 
so  as  actually  to  "transgress"  the  latter,  and 
makeit"of  none  effect"  (Matt.  xv.  3;  Mark 
vii.  7-13).  St.  Paul  wams  the  Church  of 
Colosse  against  the  "tradition  of  men"  as  a 
source  of  hurt  and  damage.  His  reference  to 
"traditions"  in  2  Thess.  ii.  15,  is  to  his  own 
discourses  and  epistles,  not  to  oral  "  tradition  " 
properly  so  called.  (Comp.  2  Thess.  ii.  5  and 
iü.  6.) 

The  writing^  of  the  Fathers,  again,  are 
appealed  to  by  Rome  as  snpporting  the  supreme 
value  of  tradition.  But  the  term  employed  by 
them  means  the  written  truths  of  the  New 
Testement.  It  is  so  used  by  Irensdus  in  the 
second  Century  {Againtt  Heresidy  Bk.  iii.  c.  iv.  1 
and  c.  V.  1),  and  by  Cyprian  in  the  third  Cen- 
tury (Epist.  IxlL  Ixiii.  and  Ixiv.).  *'If,''  says 
Cyprian,  *\we  find  it  prescribed  in  the  Gospel,  or 
contained  in  the  Epistles,  or  in  the  Acte  of  the 
Apostles,  let  us  observe  this  divine  and  holy 
tradition."  The  unreliable  nature  of  Rome's 
much  vaunted  tradition  may  be  readily  under- 
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stood  from  the  facts  that  Jastin  Martyr  (second 
centary)  InfonDs  us,  on  the  antboritj  of  tradi- 
tion,  that  when  the  Lord  was  baptized  in 
Jordan  by  John,  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the 
river,  and  that,  contrary  to  John  iL  11,  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels  narrate  many  miracles  of 
Christ's  infancy  and  boyhood. 

The  necessarily  evil  result  of  the  Roman  Rale 
of  Faith  is  to  exalt  the  priesthood,  and,  on  the 
principle  of  sacerdotalism,  to  make  the  de- 
pendence  of  the  people  upon  the  priests' 
teaching  absolute.  As  Rome's  Rale  of  Faith 
includes  all  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
decrees  of  Charch  Coancils,  and  Papal  Balls, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  people  mast  depend 
oompletely  apon  their  priests,  eren  thoagh 
they  were  the  false  teachers  of  which  St.  Faul 
and  St.  Peter  warned  and  prophesied.  (Acts 
XX.  30  ;  2  Pet.  iL  1.) 

Ritualists  follow  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
denying  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible, 
and  regarding  Scripture  and  tradition  as  the 
Rule  of  Faith.  In  Tract  XC.  of  The  Tradt 
for  the  Times,  we  are  told,  **  In  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  oommonly  understood  at  the  present 
day,  Scripture,  it  is  piain,  is  not,  on  Anglican 
principles,  the  Rale  of  Faith  " ;  and  again,  in  a 
lecture  by  the  Rer.  T.  S.  Vaax  ("An  Open 
Bible,"  p.  18),  it  is  declared  that  **The  Church 
is  not  the  Church  of  the  Bible,  but  the  Bible 
is  the  Book  of  the  Charch."        [M.  E.  W.  J.] 

7ALDSTOOL.— This  word  is  the  Euglish  form 
of  the  fcddestolium,  a  low  crossed  or  folding 
Btool  used  either  to  kneel  at  or  to  sit  upon. 
In  the  King's  Coronation  there  was  such  a 
faldstool,  on  which  the  sovereign  knelt.  In  the 
Church  of  Rome,  faldstool  is  the  name  of 
a  bishop's  seat  in  the  sanctuary,  when  he 
does  not  occupy  bis  throne.  In  many  of  cur 
cathedrals  and  some  parish  churches  the  term 
is  applied  to  a  small,  low  desk  at  which  the 
Litany  is  sung  or  said.  Dean  Hook,  in  bis 
Church  Dietionary,  observes  that  in  the  rubric 
before  the  fifty-first  Psalm  in  the  Commination 
Service,  a  peculiar  place  distinct  from  that  in 
which  the  ordinary  office  is  performed,  is 
implied.  Bishop  Andrewes  says,  "  The  priest 
goeth  from  bis  seat  into  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  at  a  low  desk  before  the  chancel 
door,  called  the  faldstool,  kneels  and  says,  or 
sings  the  Litany."  Whether  the  practice  be 
desirable  and  necessary  or  not,  it  can  hardly 
be  objected  to  as  Romish.  [W.  B.] 

FALL,  THR—The  possibility  of  tempUtion 
in  the  case  of  creatures  who  were  formed 
perfect,  presents  to  some  minds  difficulties 
which  a  little  refiection,  however,  is  sufficient 
to  dispel.  All  finite  creatures  being  neces- 
sarily limited  in  some  way,  because  they  are 
finite,  are  liable  to  temptation ;  and,  if  they 
be  also  free  agents,  may  be  drawn  away  by  the 


temptation.  For  they  possess  various  affec- 
tions,  bodily  or  mental,  tending  towards 
particular  objects ;  and  such  desires  mnst  be 
feit  when  their  objects  are  present,  whether 
they  can  be  lawf ully  enjoyed  or  not.  Conse- 
quently,  the  only  security  against  falling  must 
come  from  within,  from  habiU  of  g^oodness, 
from  the  habit  of  keeping  their  lower  nature 
(if  these  creatures  possess  such),  in  obedience 
to  their  higher,  and  their  higher  in  subjection 
to  the  Dirine  WilL 

The  very  notion  of  a  free  moral  agent  implies 
an  exemption  from  all  forcible  constraint,  and 
its  guidance  by  moral  persuasion  only.  Bot 
since  a  finite  creature  cannot  possess  infinite 
knowledge,  the  communication  even  of  know- 
ledge  must  have  its  laws  and  limits,  and 
the  limitation,  in  the  case  of  highly-gifted 
creatures,  may  prove  a  temptation.  The 
creature  may  be  tempted  to  overpass  the 
bounds  assigned  to  its  power  or  wisdom.  Its 
only  safety  lies  in  obedience  to,  and  trust  in, 
God.  Its  danger  lies  in  an  over-bold  assertion 
of  its  own  independence,  and  in  its  self-will — 
a  danger  probably  increased  in  proportion  to 
knowledge.  Absolute  security  appears  attain- 
able  only  by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the 
creature's  will  to  that  of  the  Creator,  and  by 
the  creature's  partaking  in  some  way  of  the 
divine  nature. 

Sin,  in  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  is  defined  as  '*any  want  of  con- 
formity  unto,  or  transgpression  of,  the  law  of 
God."  This  definition  includes  (1)  sin  in  its 
positive  aspect,  as  passing  over  any  limit  laid 
down  by  God,  which  is  primarily  expressed  in 
the  Greek  word  irapdßaais ;  (2)  in  its  negative 
aspect,  as  missing  or  coming  short  of  the  mark 
which  ought  to  be  hit  {iifiapTla),  Both  ideas 
may  be  included  in  St.  John's  definition  ttn 
it  lawleuneu  (tj  afiaprrla  i<rr\»  ij  dyofäa),  as 
the  R.y.  renders  the  phrase  in  1  John  üL  4, 
explained  partially  by  the  A.V.  "sin  is  the 
transg^ession  of  the  law."  If  a  line  were 
drawn  by  competent  authority  across  any  plot 
of  ground  which  previously  was  f  ully  open,  and 
one  portion  reserved,  it  would  be  a  transgres- 
sion  to  cross  the  limit  thus  fixed.  The  bound- 
ary  between  what  is  and  is  not  permitted  may 
be  at  first  slight,  and  the  beginning  of  moral 
transgression  a  slight  deviation  from  the  right 
path.  The  creature  must  not  seek  to  pass 
whatever  limits  God  has  assigned  to  it  by  a 
distinct  declaration  of  His  sovereign  wilL 

But  if  free  agents  should  appear  about  to  be 
overcome  by  any  special  temptation  which  may 
have  come  across  their  path,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  ought  not  God  to  remove  the  temptation 
itself  when  it  becomes  too  heavy  for  them  to 
bear  ?  Mr.  Birks  well  remarks :  "The  tempta- 
tion itself,  apart  from  its  special  form,  arises 
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immediatelj  out  of  the  very  laws  and  limitatioDs 
of  the  created  will;  and  hence  its  entire  re- 
moval  niDst  be  simplj  impossible.  It  is  the 
prerogative  of  God  alone,  that  He  cannot  be 
tempted  with  evil.  While  tbere  is  an  active 
eneigy  of  thooght  and  will,  and  a  wide  region 
of  the  onknown,  which  it  bas  not  jet  traversed, 
there  moBt  be  temptation  to  break  loose  f  rom 
the  oommands  of  God,  and  rore  into  those 
fields  in  search  of  some  higher  degrees  of 
nnknown  f elicity.  It  is  the  province  of  Divine 
Wiadom  to  dispose  and  control  the  f orms  under 
which  these  temptations  maj  appear,  so  far  as 
they  depend,  indirectl j,  on  positire  agencies ; 
bat  it  is  eqoally  its  province  to  disoem  that  the 
temptation  itself  is  the  serioos  and  solemn 
ordeal  which  erery  free  agent,  besides  God 
fiimself,  rnost  andergo/' 

Bat,  it  may  be  asked,  cannot  God  pat  forth 
Hia  power,  and  in  the  moment  of  weakness 
oonstrain  the  Creatore  to  keep  on  in  the  right 
track  7  We  may  answer,  yes ;  bat  sach  con- 
straint  woald  destroy  the  creature  as  a  free 
moral  agent.  That  coarse  might  perhape  be 
fraoght  with  deeper  ills  to  tbe  rest  of  God's 
oniverse  than  oar  limited  facalties  can  at 
present  comprehend.  Cr  might  not  God  at 
once,  by  tbe  same  Almighty  fiat  by  which  He 
created  oat  of  nothing,  annihilate  the  creatare 
which  He  had  made?  We  can  only  answer, 
this  He  has  not  done,  and  no  doubt  there  are 
deep  reasons  why  sach  a  course  was  not  adopted 
by  Divine  Wisdom.  The  only  remaining  coarse 
ia  that  sin  shoold  be  allowed  to  develop  itself 
and  show  its  fearfol  conseqaences,  while  a 
remedy  at  the  same  time  shoald  be  provided. 
Tbis  has  been  what  has  taken  place  with 
respect  to  man ;  and  the  plan  has  this  great 
advantage,  that  by  it,  at  tbe  same  time,  sin  is 
proved  to  be  *'exceeding  dnfal,''  and  God's 
etemal  love  and  justice  have  been  manifested  in 
M  way  which  it  coald  not  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive.- 

Sach  considerations  lessen  the  force  of  the 
difficolties  which  beset  the  idea  of  tempt- 
ation itself  in  the  case  of  man  when  created 
perfect*  It  is  of  importance,  too,  to  note 
here  the  distinction  between  holiness  and 
innocence.  Innocence  in  the  Iowest  sense  is 
simply  harmlessness.  It  is  thas  a  lamb  is 
called  innocent,  and  a  habe  is  so  in  the  same 
sense.  The  innocence  of  Adam  was  probably 
of  a  higher  type.  He  had  a  sense  of  Grod  and 
of  the  daty  he  owed  to  Him.  His  nature  was 
well  balanced.  Holiness  coald  be  obtained  only 
by  perseverance  in  the  path  of  innocence,  by 
continuance  in  the  way  of  obedience.  Bat 
man  had  to  meet  temptation  in  some  form 
before  be  coald  beoome  holy.  Had  he  been 
perfectly  holy  he  woold  at  once  have  rejected 
the  temptation  of  Satan.    Bat  perfection  in 


holiness  could  only  be  obtained  throagh  pro- 
bation.  The  tree  of  knowledge  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden  was  no  arbitrary  avenae  of 
temptation,  no  stnmbling-block  parposely  cast, 
as  it  were,  in  oar  first  parents'  way.  It  was 
a  mitigation  of  the  temptation  which  in  some 
form  or  other  the  creatore  had  to  meet.  (See 
T.  R  Birks'  IHfietdtie$  of  Bdief, )  The  creatare 
mast  leam  implicit  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Creator,  mast  believe  that  what 
He  forbids  is  evil,  and  what  He  commands 
is  good.  Adam  would  have  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  from  sabmitting 
to  the  commands  of  God,  bat  he  ought  not  to 
have  sought  to  know  it  '*  as  God, "  which  Satan 
tempted  him  to  do.  For  Adam  woald  have 
leamed  that  any  Opposition  to  God's  will  mast 
be  evil.  As  Heard  well  remarks  (in  the 
Tripartüe  Nature  of  Man) :  "  We  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  sach  logical  quibbles  as 
these,  that  a  thing  is  commanded  becaase 
right;  not  right  becaase  commanded.  Dis- 
tinctions  between  positive  and  moral  precepts 
may  have  a  certain  relative  ase  in  the  schools, 
bat  they  are  not  as  deep  as  they  are  sabtle. 
They  seem  to  overlook  the  golf  fixed  between 
the  finite  and  infinite ;  and  that  His  thoughts 
are  not  as  cur  thoughts,  or  His  ways  as  onr 
ways.  Thas,  while  with  God  a  thing  is  right 
becaase  He  wills  it,  with  all  His  creatores  the 
converse  is  to  be  the  rule,  we  ajre  to  will  it 
becaase  it  is  right." 

But  if  Adam  had  to  ondergo  some  probation, 
and  if  his  probation  by  the  prohibition  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was 
a  mitigation  of  the  temptation  which  in  one 
form  or  other  he  must  inevitably  have  en- 
countered,  why  was  Satan  permitted  to  press 
the  temptation  on  him  ?  We  cannot  with  cur 
present  knowledge  completely  remove  this 
difficalty.  But  it  may  be  considerably  lessened, 
if  not  removed,  by  considering  that  it  may 
have  been  to  manifest  to  the  aniverse  the 
determination  of  that  Fallen  Spirit  to  abide 
in  sin  and  rebellion.  It  may  have  been,  that 
up  to  that  time,  the  door  of  retum  was  opened 
to  him.  This,  however,  we  know  not ;  but  we 
do  know  that  the  form  and  circumstances  of 
man's  temptation  alone  were  affected  by  him. 
The  temptation  itself  must  one  day  have  been 
encountered  by  man,  and  if  he  feil,  his  moral 
guilt  would  be  all  the  deeper,  if  he  himself 
was  the  author  of  his  own  sin.  Mr.  Birks  has 
therefore,  with  some  probability,  suggested 
that  God  permitted  Satan  to  tempt  man,  powers 
having  been  given  man  for  resisting  the  attack, 
in  Order  that  if  the  probability  [of  his  fall  was 
thus  increased,  at  least  the  possibility  of  his 
recovery  might  be  insured. 

Joseph  Mede  long  ago  suggested  (1)  that 
there  may  be  a  law  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
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course  of  spiritsand  men,  wbereby  spirits  must 
present  themselves  to  man  under  some  Tinble 
appearance,  and  (2)  tbat  the  appearance 
asBumed  mofit  more  or  lese  resemble  tbe  con- 
dition  of  tbe  spirit  itself.  Wbetber  tbe  con- 
jecture  bas  anj  tratb  in  it  or  not,  it  maj  be 
affirmed  witb  ooiore  confidence  tbat  inasmncb 
as  Satan  showed  bimself  ander  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  tbe  sentence  pronounced  against  bim 
was  coucbed  in  langaage  soitable  to  tbe  form 
aasnmed.  Tbere  is  no  occasion  to  believe  tbat 
tbe  serpent  was  ever  di£Ferent  in  appearance 
from  wbat  it  is  now.  Tbe  corse  was  pro- 
nounced not  upon  tbe  animal,  bat  npon  Satan 
ander  tbat  form,  and  was  to  tbe  effect  tbat  be 
sboold  nerer  rise  from  tbe  grovelling  cbaracter 
be  bad  assamed,  bat  sboald  be  condemned  for 
ever  to  tbe  deepest  degradation. 

Satan,  in  order  to  insinnate  bard  tboogbts  of 
God,  suggested  an  eza^g^ration  of  tbe  com- 
mand  or  probibition  wbicb  God  bad  given : 
'*I8  it  even  so,  tbat  God  batb  said  je  shall  eat 
of  no  tree  of  the  garden  ?  "  Such  is  tbe  proper 
translation  of  Gen.  ÜL  1.  Tbe  woman,  in  her 
reply,  was  faalty  in  several  points ;  first,  tbat 
she  failed  to  perceive  tbe  point  of  the  tempta- 
tion,  and  entered  into  a  discussion  witb  tbe 
tempter ;  secondlj,  tbat  even  she  represented 
God's  probibition  as  strenger  tban  it  really 
was,  making  it  to  refer  even  to  toaching,  of 
wbiob  God  bad  said  notbing,  bj  whicb^perbaps, 
she  let  it  appear  tbat  tbe  command  of  God  was 
in  her  opinion  too  strict ;  and  tbirdly,  she 
weakened  tbe  tbreat  of  deatb  attached  to  tbe 
probibition  down  to  tbe  mese  expression  *'lest 
ye  die.'' 

Satan's  rejoinder  was  trae  in  tbe  letter,  and 
false  in  tbe  spirit :  "  Te  sball  not  sarely  die  ; 
for  Grod  dotb  know  tbat  in  tbe  day  ye  eat 
thereof,  tben  yoar  eyes  sball  be  opened  ;  and 
ye  sball  be  as  God,  knowing  good  and  evil." 
'*Ye  sball  not  surely  die/'  for  tboagb  yoar 
spiritaal  life  sball  b«  gone,  deatb  sball  not  yet 
for  a  season  seize  apon  yoar  sonls  or  bodies. 
**Yonr  eyes  shall  be  opened,"  for  yoa  sball 
tben  apprebend  God  in  a  way  tbat  yoa  know 
not  now,  and  sball  fiee  from  bebolding  Him. 
'*  Ton  shall  be  as  God,  knowing  good  and  evil." 
Tou  will  be  as  God,  for  yoa  will  have  made 
yoar  own  will  yoar  only  law,  yoa  will  bare  cast 
off  God's  yoke,  bat  only  to  be  broagbt  in 
bondage  to  tbe  yoke  of  sin.  Yoa  will  bave 
obtained  tbe  gift  of  wisdom,  bat  yoa  will  find 
that  it  is  a  wisdom  '*  eartbly,  sensaal,  devilish." 

The  temptation  by  whicb  the  woman  was 
overtbrown,  and  after  her  the  man,  was  pre- 
eminently  a  temptation  to  selfisbness.  She 
saw  that  '*the  tree  was  good  for  food" — tbere 
was  seif -indalgence  inriting,  tbe  **  last  of  tbe 
flesh  "  allaring.  It  was  **  pleasant  to  the  eyes,' 
tbere  was  tbe  first  dawn  of  coYetoosness,  *'tbe 


last  of  tbe  eyes  "  bad  appeared.  It  was  a  tree 
"to  be  desired  to  make  one  wiae,"  tbere  was 
pride  anTeiling  itseK,  "  tbe  pride  of  life." 

They  took,  they  ate,  they  feU.  <*  In  the  day 
tbat  tboa  eatest  thereof  thon  shalt  sarely  die," 
was  tbe  sentence,  and  it  was  execated«  The 
image  of  God  in  whicb  they  were  created,  was 
in  some  aspects  lost,  tboagb  still  partially  re- 
tained  (James  iii.  9);  tbe  light  that  ligbted 
their  boeoms  was  exting^ished,  their  spirita 
were  deadened ;  severed  from  tbe  only  Foantain 
of  Life,  that  is  God,  they  died  the  death.  In- 
nocence  was  gone ;  their  spirits  were  empty  of 
God,  and  lost  their  grasp  of  Him,  their  souIs 
revolted  against  their  spirits,  and  their  bodies 
against  their  soals. 

Thos  the  penalty  was  immediate.  The  spirit 
died  throagb  sin.  That  is,  it  died  to  any 
present  enjoyment  of  God,  and  lost  all  the 
capacity  it  bad  of  attaining  holiness  by  its  own 
powers.  It  lost  its  real  life :  it  became 
shattered  and  fallen.  Conscience  was  no 
longer  a  joy,  it  was  a  terror.  It  was  feit 
only  as  a  reprover,  not  as  a  comforter, 
Shattered  as  it  was,  no  longer  powerfol  to  rule, 
nor  able  to  gaide,  it  still  remains,  in  the  form 
of  a  capacity  for  receiving  spiritaal  inflaences, 
as  the  distingaisbing  focalty  of  man,  whereby 
evep.  tboagb  fallen  he  is  yet  saperior  to  the 
brüte  creation,  having  a  sense  of  moral  aocoant- 
ability  to  bis  righteoos  Creator.  Tbe  sool  or 
intellect  and  tbe  body  no  doabt  saffered  also 
by  the  fall,  bat  tbe  crowning  loss  after  all  was 
in  the  spirit.  Hence,  wbatever  increase  man 
may  make  by  bis  own  powers  in  knowledge, 
be  can  make  no  advance  in  spiritaal  mindedness. 

The  restoration  of  man  was  achicTed  by 
Ohrist  descending  from  beaven  and  patting 
Himself  in  tbe  place  of  those  to  be  ransomed. 
He  contended  witb  tbe' tempter  by  whom  they 
were  vanquished,  and  overcame  tbe  *'  wiles  of 
tbe  devil."  He  placed  Himself  ander  tbe  law 
whicb  they  bad  broken,  and  kept  that  law 
completely.  He  endured  tbe  penalty  whioh 
they  bad  deserred,  and,  in  mortal  conflict  witb 
tbe  Evil  one,  sabmitted  to  bave  His  beel  stung 
and  crashed  by  tbe  jawsof  tbe  old  serpent,  wbUe 
He  was  in  tbe  act  of  bruising  that  serpent's 
bead  f or  ever.  He  '*  throagb  death  destroyed 
bim  tbat  bad  tbe  power  of  deatb,  that  is,  the 
devil." 

Scriptare  anqaestionably  teacbes  as  that 
eternal  justice  reqaired  an  expiation.  Bat 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  combined  in  the 
eternal  coansels  as  to  tbe  mode  of  atonement. 
The  higbest  proof  of  love  whicb  God  tbe 
Father  coald  gire  was  that  He  gave  ap  Hia 
only-begotten  Son.  *'  God  so  loved  tbe  world 
that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son."  Nor  is 
the  modern  doctrine  that  the  Father  gare  His 
Son  to  Ihre,  to  suffer,  and  to  die,  meiely  as  an 
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ezample  of  holineas  to  be  followed  bj  man, 
beeet  with  one  diffionlty  lese  tban  the  old, 
simple,  and  oomforting  doctrine  of  H0I7  Writ, 
the  doctrine  tanght  so  dearly  bj  8t.  Panl, 
tbmt  Christ  died  in  oor  stead,  as  a  snbstitate 
for  US,  and  that  He  bought  as  with  His 
precions  blood,  so  that  justice  and  love  are 
reconcüed  together,  and  that  God  can  be  "  just 
and  the  justifier  of  him  whioh  believeth  in 
Jesus." 

In  the  Faradise  lost  bj  Adam  Ood  did  not 
reveal  Himself  as  a  Father,  nor  had  man  anj 
Claims  on  God  as  being  His  son.^  In  the 
Faradise  regained  b j  Christ  we  are  gifted  with 
the  blessings  of  sonship,  and  in  that  glorioas 
relation  we  need  no  more  a  legal  mediator. 
Tet  as  while  still  on  earth  we  stand  partlj  in 
the  one  relation  and  partlj  in  the  other,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Stands  related  to  us  as  both  oor 
Mediator  and  oor  Eider  Brother.  In  the 
realms  of  bliss  we  shall  jet  see  the  ble^^ed 
unity  of  the  two  relations,  when,  as  sons 
redeemed  and  regenerated,  we  shaU  praise  and 
Uess  Him  for  ever.  [C.  H.  H.  W.] 

FAHON.— A  head-dress  used  bj  the  Pope  at 
the  oelebration  of  Pontifical  High  Mass.  Mar- 
riott oonsiders  the  word  to  be  connected  with 
Oerman  Fahnen  in  the  sense  of  a  piece  of 
doth  (of  wool  or  linen).  Hence  it  is  applied 
to  a  banner,  or  flag,  a  derical  restment,  or 
a  oorpond.  In  the  inventories  of  Bnglish 
chnrcbwardens,  the  maniple  is  often  called 
the  **fannel,"  and  the  loose  sleeves  of  butchers 
are  still  so  termed.  Alcuin  glves  the  name  to 
the  "sudarium  "  or  handkerobief  used  at  Mass 
to  wipe  off  Perspiration.  Possiblj  this  is  the 
oldest  and  most  common  signifioation  of  tbe 
word. 

F A8TINQ.— -There  is  no  eommand  to  fast  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
oor  Lord,  speaUng  to  Jews  who  were  then 
accustomed  to  f ast,  sajs :  **Whenthou  fastest, 
anoint  thine  head  and  wash  thj  face;  that 
thoo  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  bat  unto 
thy  Fttther  which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father, 
wbich  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly  " 
(Matt.  Ti.  17,  18).  Under  the  Cid  Testament 
there  was  bot  one  fast  distinotly  enjoined, 
namely,  "  tbe  fast "  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment  (Ler.  xvi.  29-31),  which  is  referred  to  in 
Acts  zzrii.  9.  Otber  fasts  were,  however, 
•Bjoined  on  special  occasions  by  the  direction 
of  the  civil  or  religious  authorities  {e.g,  Jer. 

^  That  is,  in  the  highest  sense.  As  a  creature 
made  by  God,  man  is  in  an  inferior  sense  even 
Hie  son.  For  the  name  *'  father "  is  used  in 
the  Cid  Testament  as  a  synonym  for  maker, 
Creator.  So  Job  zzxviii.  28 ;  Jer.  il  27,  and  in 
Israel's  repentant  expostulations,  as  Isaiah  Iziii. 
16 ;  Iziv.  8,  Mal.  ii.  10.    Compare  Luke  iiL  38. 


zzxvi.  9).    After  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
State  fasts  became  more  numerons  (Zech.  riL  5). 
But  when  the  Lord  was  inquired  of  conceming 
those  fasts,  the  answer  given  by  the  prophet 
Zechariah  showed  that  those  fasts  were  neither 
enjoined  nor  forbidden,  and  that  persons  were 
at  liberty  to  make  use  of  such  days  or  not, 
according  as  they  f ound  fasting  beneficial  or 
otherwise  to  themselves ;  such  acts  not  being 
regarded  as  in  themselres  meritorious  in  the 
sight  of  God  (Zech.  vii.  5/.).     The  Lord,  by 
the  moath  of  Isaiah  (eh.  Iviii.  5-7),  asks,  **  Is 
it  such  a  fast  that  I  have  chosen  f  a  day  for  a 
man  to  afBict  his  soul  f  is  it  to  bow  down  his 
head  as  a  bulrush,  and  to  spread  sackcloth  and 
ashes  under  him  ?  wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast, 
and  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord?    Is  not 
this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  f  to  loose 
the  bands  of  wickedness ;  to  undo  the  heavy 
burdensf  .  .  .  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the 
hangry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are 
cast  out  to  thy  house  7    When  thou  seest  the 
naked,  that  thou  cover  him;  and  that  thou 
hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  f  " 

Cur  Lord's  teaching  conceming  the  times 
most  suitable  for  fasting  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  passage :  '*  Can  the  children  of  the 
bride-chamber  mourn,  as  long  as  the  bride- 
groom  is  with  them  ?  but  the  days  will  come, 
when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from 
them,  and  then  shall  they  fast"  (Matt.  iz.  15), 
which  passage  has  been  ezplained  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  her  Homily  of  Fasting, 
Part  II.,  as  follows :  "  Ye  shall  note,  that  so 
long  as  God  revealeth  His  mercy  unto  us,  and 
giveth  US  of  His  benefits,  either  spiritual  or 
corporal,  we  are  said  to  be  with  the  Bridegroom 
at  the  mhrriage.  .  .  .  But  the  marriage  is  said 
then  to  be  ended,  and  the  Bridegroom  to  be 
gone,  when  Almighty  God  smiteth  us  with 
affliction,  and  seemeth  to  leare  us  in  the  midst 
of  a  number  of  adversities.  So  God  sometimes 
striketh  private  men  privately  with  sundry 
adversities,  as  trouble  of  mind,  loss  of  friends, 
loss  of  goods,  long  and  dangerous  sicknesses, 
&c  Then  it  is  a  fit  time  for  that  man  <to 
humble  himself  to  Almighty  God  by  fasting, 
and  to  mourn  and  bewail  his  sins  with  a 
sorrowful  heart.  .  .  .  Again,  when  God  shall 
afliict  a  whole  region  or  country  with  wars, 
with  famine,  with  pestilence  .  .  .  and  such 
other  calamities,  then  is  it  time  for  all  states 
and  sorts  of  people  .  .  .  to  hnmble  themselves 
by  fasting,  and  bewail  their  sinful  living 
before  God." 

The  principle  here  laid  down  can  be  exempli- 
fied  from  Scripture  histories.  David  fasted 
when  his  child  was  sick  (2  Sam.  xil  16) ; 
Esther,  with  her  maidens,  fasted  ere  she  went 
in  to  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  iv.  16) ;  Ezra  fasted  at 
the  river  of  Ahava  (Ezra  viii.  21) ;  Daniel  set 
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himself  to  seek  the  Lord  bj  prayer  and  faating 
(Dan.  ix.  3).  Christ  said  of  certain  demons, 
"This  kind  can  come  forth  by  nothing  but  by 
prayer  and  fasting"  (Mark  ix.  29),  bat  tbe 
oldest  MSS.  omit  the  worda  ''and  fasting." 
(See  R.V.  and  marginal  note  on  Matt.  xrii. 
21.)  And  prior  to  the  solemn  Ordination  of 
eiders,  Paul  and  Barnabas  "prayed  with 
fasting"  (Acts  xiy.  23). 

Oor  Lord  Himself  fasted  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  bot  daring  that  time  He  did  not  ex- 
perience  the  pangs  of  banger.  The  Gospels 
which  record  the  Temptation,  all  call  atten- 
tion to  that  fact.  St.  Matthew  says,  "He 
was  afterward  an  hangered"  (Matt,  iv,  2). 
St.  Mark  does  not  mention  the  fasting  (Mark 
i  12,  13).  St.  Loke  says  of  those  days, 
"And  when  they  were  ended,  He  afterward 
hangered."  The  forty  days  appear,  tberefore, 
to  have  been  spent  in  rapt  ecstasy  and  con- 
templation.  The  actual  temptation  occorred 
at  the  close  of  that  period. 

Fasting,  therefore,  appears  to  be  of  valae 
only  when  employed  for  the  parpose  of  giving 
oneself  ap  to  continaoas  prayer,  while  abstin- 
ence  from  special  kinds  of  food  is  nowhere 
enjoined  or  recommended  in  Scripture,  al- 
though  Daniel,  in  bis  penitential  sorrow  of 
three  weeks,  abstained  from  all  pleasant  food 
(Dan.  X.  2,  3).  St.  Faol  allades  to  the 
'*commanding  to  abstain  from  meats"  as  a 
mark  of  the  apostasy  (1  Tim.  iv.  3),  and  a  sign 
of  weak  faith  in  persons  who  attaohed  impor- 
tance  to  such  trifling  matters.  "  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  bat  righteoasness 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost "  (Rom. 
xiy.  17,  and  the  whole  of  that  chapter).  In 
fine,  when  fasting  is  employed  in  order  to 
be  able  to  spend  the  time  in  prayer,  it  may  be 
recommended  ;  bat  abstinence  from  food  as  a 
means  of  panishing  the  body  and  laying  ap 
*'merit"  is  to  be  strongly  condemned.  An 
abstinence  from  certain  food  may  be  osefol 
for  "bodily  exercise'*  or  discipline — "bodily 
exercise  profiteth  a  little,"  or  "for  a  little 
while  **  (1  Tim.  iy.  8)  —  such  exercise  has 
occasionally  been  usefal,  but  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  really  a  spiritual  work. 

The  Prohibition  to  eat  meat  on  fast  days, 
prescribed  by  tbe  Statute  2  &  3  Edward  VI., 
o.  19,  which  may  be  alluded  to  in  '*  the  Tables 
and  Rules  "  attached  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  which  mentions  "  the  Fasts,  and  Days 
of  Abstinence  to  be  observed  in  the  year,'*  is 
further  dwelt  on  in  the  Homily  on  Fasting, 
Part  II.,  which  states  that  the  Statute  of  Edward 
VI.  referred  to,  was  f  ramed  for  political  reasons. 
It  was  "in  consideration  of  the  maintaining 
of  fisher-towns  bordering  upon  the  seas,  and 
for  the  increase  of  fishermen,  of  whom  do 
spring  mariners  to  go  upon  the  sea,  to  the  1 


f  umishing  of  the  navy  of  the  realm.  .  .  .  Such 
laws  of  princes  and  other  magistrates  are  not 
made  to  put  holiness  in  one  kind  of  meat  and 
drink  more  than  another,  to  make  one  day  more 
holy  than  another,  bat  are  grounded  merely 
upon  policy,"  namely,  as  afterwards  explained, 
for  the  increase  and  support  of  the  Bnglish 
nary,  and  "for  the sooner  reducing  of  victuala 
to  a  more  moderate  price,  to  the  better  sns- 
tenance  of  the  poor."  [C.  H.  H.  W.] 

FATHEBS   OF    THE  OHUBCH,    A.D.    1- 
100.— The     so-called     "Apostoiic     Fathers" 
were :  (1)  Bamabas,  who  must  not  be   con- 
f  ounded  with  St.  Paulis  companion  in  travel, 
but  probably  a  Jewish  Christian.    The  exact 
date  of  bis  Epistle  is  uncertain.    (2)  Clement  of 
Rome  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
very  shortly  after  100.    The  Epistle  is  speci- 
ally  important.     It  speaks  only  of  two  Orders 
of  the  clergy.    There  was  no  idea  as  yet  of 
any  analogy  being  drawn  between  the  High 
Priest,  Priests,  and  Lerites  of    the   Jewish 
Church,    and    the  threefold  ministry  in   the 
Christian    Church,    although    even    Clement 
went   too  far  in  speaking  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  in  language  drawn  from  Jewish 
times.    Bishop  Lightfoot,  however,  has  con- 
clusively  shown  {Clement^  vol.  ii.  p.  135)  that 
Clement's  language  is   not  susceptible  of  a 
sacerdotal  Interpretation.    (3)  Ignatius,  Bishop 
of  Antioch,  about  100-118.    Tbe  language  of 
Ignatius  in  bis  Epistles  is  too  fervid  and  highly 
figurative  to  admit  of  the  deductions  which 
haye  been  made  from  it,  as  if  he  held  doctrines 
like  those  taught  in  medisdval  days.     He  speaks 
of  "faith  and  love"  as  Christas   flesh   and 
blood  {Trallians,  riü.)  and  of  the  Qospel  itself 
as  "the  flesh  of  Jesus"  (Philipp,  v.),    Ignatius 
was  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  term  "the 
Catholic  Church"  {Smym,  viü.).    (4)  Polycarp, 
Bisbop  of  Smyrna,  about  160,  speaks  of  Chris- 
tian widows  as  "God's  Altar  "  {fivauurrfipiw 
OeoD).    (5)  The  Author  of  the  Epiitle  to  DiognetuM 
is  unknown.    The  Epistle  is  early,  although  its 
date  is  uncertain.    (6)  Hermas,  probably  second 
Century.      (7)  Papias,   Bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
contemporary  with  Ignatius.    (8)  Aristides  of 
Athens  wrote  a  remarkable  ApoLogy^  which  has 
recently  come  to  light.     He  says  that  God 
"  asks  no  sacriiice  and  no  libation,  nor  any  of 
the  things  that  are  visible. "    Its  date  is  prior  to 
A.D.  140.     (9)  The  writer  of  tbe  Didachi  lived 
probably  about   a.D.   120.     (See  Apostolic 
Fathebs.)    (10)  Quadratus  of  Athens  wrote, 
probably  between  A.D.   123-131,  an  Äpology 
which  is  lost.    (11)  Xystus  or  Sistus,  said  to 
have  been  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  regarded  by  some 
as  a  writer  of  the  same  period.    But  the  frag- 
ments  of  the  Sententice  ascribed  to  him  were 
probably  (as  Jerome  thought)  the  work  of  a 
heathen  writer. 
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The  fint  menace  to  Christian  doctrine  came 
f  rom  wUhmU,  in  an  attempt  to  combine  the  most 
striUng  featares  and  tenets  of  Christianitj 
with  Oriental  and  other  sjstems  of  philosoph j. 
Heresy  (if  the  word  can  be  correotlj  used) 
commenced  with  Gnosticiam.  An  innate  love 
of  mjstery  has  ever  ezercised  a  fascination  for 
the  human  mind,  and  even  ezhibits  itself  to- 
daj  in  a  preference  for  the  indefinable  rather 
than  a  sober  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesas 
Christ.  The  first  attempts  to  assimilate 
Christianitj  to  sjstems  of  Natural  Religion 
and  Theosophj  were  widelj  different  in  char- 
acter  from  the  heretical  departures  and  dis- 
sensions  that  afterwards  sprang  from  within, 
The  latter  heresies,  from  their  insidioas  char- 
acter,  were  more  dangerons  a  menace,  and 
were  more  difficult  to  combat. 

The  most  noted  Apologists  of  the  Christian 
Chnrch,  from  A.D.  100  to  200,  were :  Flavius 
Ju»Hnu9  (ctre.  114-166).  Without  fixed  abode, 
Office,  or  Ordination,  he  accomplished  more 
than  anj  ecclesiastio  of  his  time.  Vainlj 
searching  for  trath  as  a  scholar  in  everj  scbool 
of  haman  lore,  Jostin's  conversion  was  of 
incalculable  value.  He  was  martjred  at 
Rome.  He  wrote,  The  Tvco  Äpologies,  Dialogue 
with  the  Jew  Trypho^  and  other  works. 
Tatian  of  Änyria  (110-172),  was  converted  to 
Christianitj,  like  his  master  Justin,  bj  a  stadj 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptares.  He  wrote  an 
Apologj  To  the  Oreeks  in  vindication  of  Chris- 
tianitj. In  it  he  points  oat  that  Moses 
and  the  prophets  were  older  and  wiser  than 
the  Greek  philosopbers,  and  ezposes  the 
superstitioDs  and  immoralities  of  the  Greek 
mjthologj.  The  most  valuable  of  his  writings 
is  the  Diateataron  or  Harmony  of  the  Pour 
Ootpeli,  which  commences  with  the  prologue 
of  St.  John's,  "In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,"  &c.  It  is  a  powerfol  witness  to  the 
anthenticitj  of  St.  John's  GospeL  Its  ezist- 
ence  was  long  called  in  qaestion,  bot  it  was 
first  discovered  in  an  Armenian  version  of 
Ephraem's  Sjriac  Commentarj  on  the  work, 
and  was  edited  in  1876,  and  afterwards  bj 
Zahn.  An  Arabic  translation  of  a  large  por- 
tion  was  discovered  bj  Ciasca  and  pablished 
in  1888.  Athenagoras  (A.D.  161-189)  in  an 
Apologj  termed  the  Embassy,  replied  to  the 
charges  of  cannibalism,  incest,  and  atheism 
brought  against  Christianitj.  His  treatise  Be 
Returreetione  was,  for  that  daj,  masterlj,  but 
shows  a  Singular  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  set 
forth  in  1  Cor.  xv.  36,  37,  that  it  is  onlj  the 
germ  of  the  bodj  laid  in  the  grave  which  will 
be  raised  again. 

Theophüus,  Bishop  of  Antioch  (168-181), 
was  anthor  of  Three  Books  to  ÄtUolyctUf  in 
which  Socrates  and  Plato  are  charged  with 
haring  stolen  their  ideas  from  the  Hebrew 


prophets.  He  was  the  first  to  use  the  word 
*<Triad"  of  the  Holj  Trinitj.  He  speaks  of 
St.  John  as  the  anthor  of  the  fourth  GospeL 
In  another  work,  which  has  been  lost,  he  is 
known  to  have  referred  to  the  Apocaljpse  as 
the  work  of  St.  John.  Mdüo^  Bishop  of  Sardis 
(177),  was  the  author  of  twentj  works,  mostlj 
lost.  He  omits  the  Apocrjpha  in  his  list  of 
Cid  Testament  Bocks.  The  works  of  Claudius 
ApMinaHui  (160-180),  and  of  Mütiadei  (170 !) 
have  been  lost.  Hermiat  (not  to  be  confoonded 
with  Berma$)t  wrote  (190  7),  Moekery  of  Beathen 
Phüotophertf  a  satire  designed  to  proveSt.  Paol's 
dictum  that  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is 
foolishness  with  God.  ffegeiippus,  who  died 
eirc.  180,  was  a  Christian  Jew.  He  wrote 
Church  Historj  subseqnent  to  **Act8."  His 
works  were  extant  in  the  sixteentli  centurj, 
and  have  since  been  lost.  Dionytiui,  Bishop  of 
Corinth  (170)  wrote  a  large  number  of  pastoral 
letters,  onlj  fragments  of  which  are  extant. 

Irenceus  (bom  115-125,  died  192-202),  was  a 
pupil  of  Poljcarp.  He  points  out  the  unitj 
and  accord  subsisting  between  the  Cid  and 
New  Testaments.  Zealous  of  the  Catholic 
character  of  the  Church,  he  was  vehementlj 
opposed  to  ecclesiastical  despotism,  and  oon- 
tended  that  all  rule  should  be  bj  faith  and 
love.  His  most  important  works  are:  Re- 
futation of  Onostieiemf  or  knowledge  falselj  so 
called,  in  five  books.  The  work  is  geneiallj 
known  ander  the  shorter  title  Ägaiiut  Hereties, 
Of  his  other  works  onlj  fragments  are  extant. 
Irensdus'  language  with  regard  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  highlj  mjstical,  but  there  are  proofs 
enongh  to  show  that  he  onlj  used  metaphorical 
language.  ffippolytus'  precise  date  is  uncertain. 
He  was  probablj  an  anti-pope,  and  opposed 
the  Roman  bishops  Zephjrinus  (202-218), 
and  Callistus  (218-223).  His  Chief  work  was 
The  PhäoBophumena,  against  the  heresies  of  his 
times.  It  was  supposed  to  be  lost,  but  was 
found  as  late  as  the  nineteenth  centurj.  The 
Roman  Church  has  canonised  him,  and  given 
him  a  niche  among  her  saints  and  martjrs. 
On  the  controrersj  between  Hippoljtus  and 
Calixtns,  Bishop  of  Rome,  see  Dr.  Salmon  on 
the  InfaUibilüy  of  the  Church^  at  the  close  of 
chap.  XX.  Clement  of  AUxandria  (etrc.  150-200) 
was  a  presbjter  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria, 
and  maj  be  regarded  as  the  Father  of  the 
Alexandrian  Christian  philosophj.  His  cita- 
tioDs  from  lost  works  of  poets,  philosophers, 
and  historians  give  him  a  high  rank  among 
the  earlj  Christian  writers.  Author  of  Ex- 
hortation  to  the  Greekt;  The  Pedagogue, or  Tutor; 
The  Stromata  (or  Miscellaniet),  and  writer  of  the 
oldest  Christian  hjmn  on  record. 

Quintut  Septimtis  Phrent  Tertullianue  (150-220 
-240),  was  the  Father  of  Latin  theologj 
and  a  voluminous  writer.    He  was  conTerted 
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to  ChriBtiaoity  after  a  licentioos  career,  when 
between  thirtj  and  forty.  Being  a  Puritan  in 
faith,  he  associated  himself  with  tbe  Montanist 
movement  (see  Montanism),  and  became  the 
Champion  of  Puritanism  as  opposed  to  the 
worldliness  of  the  Roman  clergy  ;  bat  with  all 
this  antagonism  to  Kome,  he  was  a  most 
persistent  defender  of  tbe  Old  Catholic  ortho- 
dozy.  Tertallian,  like  Hippolytus,  protested 
to  the  last  against  the  spirit  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy,  and  their  often  worldly,  and  some- 
times  even  licentions,  lives.  He  was  author  of 
The  ApoUgetieui ;  On  the  Teetimony  of  the  Soul ; 
On  the  Pretcription  o/Beretiet;  Against  Mareion; 
with  namerous  other  works. 

Origen,  snmamed  ddafuLyrivos  (185-253),  was 
the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers.  He  endured  cmel  torture  in  the 
Decian  persecntion,  from  the  effects  of  which, 
althongh  subeeqaently  liberated,  he  died  in 
bis  sizty-ninth  year.  He  was  a^eat  exegetical 
scbolar,  and  aJways  based  bis  doctrines  on 
Scriptare.  He  was  in  the  main  orthodox,  bat 
his  langaage  on  many  points  has  exposed  bim 
to  the  Charge  of  being  a  precursor  of  Arianism. 
His  greatest  works  were  The  Hexajla^  and  the 
De  Principiis,  He  wrote  also  rolaminoas  Com- 
mon taries,  which  are  onlv  partly  extant. 

A.D.  200-300.  Gregory f  samamed  Thanmatur- 
gas,  or  **the  Wonder-worker "  (214-270),  was 
a  convert  of  Origen  to  Ghristianity.  The  story 
of  Gregory's  miracles  appears  to  have  been 
inrented  in  later  times  with  the  object  of 
introdacing  certain  doctrines.  He  wrote,  A 
JSvlogy  of  Origen;  A  Paraphrase  of  the  Book 
of  Ecelesiastei.  His  Declaration  of  FaUh  is  of 
considerable  interest.  JHonyiiut  of  A  lexandria, 
samamed  the  Great  (190-265),  was  a  papil 
of  Origen,  and  with  bis  master  opposed  Chili- 
astic  views.  He  denied  St.  John  to  ba^e  been 
tbe  aathor  of  the  Apocalypse.  Only  fragments 
of  bis  writings  remain.  JuLiue  Afrieanut  {eire, 
170-240),  was  a  philosopher  and  not  an  eccle- 
siastic.  He  was  the  first  Christian  chrono- 
grapher, and  maintained  tbe  consistency  of 
the  two  genealogies  in  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Lake  from  an  accoant  handed  down  from  his 
ancestors ;  his  opinion  being  that  St.  Matthew 
giTes  the  ruUural,  and  St.  Lake  the  legal  descent 
of  oar  Lord. 

Beraolae,  Bishop  of  Alexandria  (233-248), 
and  Plutareh  (230-2507),  his  brother  were 
papils  of  Origen.  Theognostut  who  sacceeded 
Dionysias  the  Great,  and  wrote  books  known 
to  as  only  by  a  few  fragments.  Pierius 
(300)  was  called  *<tbe  yoanger  Origen." 
Pamphilue  (309  7)  was  a  martyr.  He  foanded 
a  school  of  tbeology  and  large  library.  Ckiius 
of  Borne  {eirc,  2(X)-226)  was  a  Roman  presbyter 
of  great  learning.  Only  fragments  of  his 
works  are  now  extant     Mareu*  MinutiuM  Fdix 


(200-250  7),  is  often  termed  <*  The  Christian 
Cicero,"  and  wrote  a  remarkable  work  Oetaviua, 
The  yiTid  descriptiona  in  it  of  tbe  torments 
of  the  lost  have  glven  it  an  anenTiable  noto- 
riety.  Thateiui  Caseüku  Cyprianu»  (200-258), 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  was  the  most  eminent 
bishop  of  the  third  centary.  He  was  converted 
to  Christianity  by  tbe  presbyter  Cscilius  in 
246.  He  was  an  ascetic,  and  in  some  aspects 
may  be  considered  as  the  foander  of  tbe 
sacerdotal  schooL  He  was  an  apholder  of 
the  divine  aathority  of  bishops,  and  con- 
fronted  boldly  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  his 
day.  His  martyrdom  occarred  September  14, 
258.    He  was  a  yolaminoas  writer. 

Novation — precise  time  nnknown — was  the 
second  Roman  anti-pope,  as  Hippolytas  may 
be  yiewed  as  the  first.  Like  Minatios  Felix, 
Ommwdxan  (220-250  7)  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  tbe  stady  of  Old  Testament 
Scriptares.  He  wrote  bad  Latin  prose  and  oom- 
posed  still  worse  verses,  which  are  interesting 
from  the  stränge  views  propoanded  aboat  a 
doable  Antichrist.  Amobvaa  was  a  convert 
from  heatbenism.  When  he  lived  is  not  qaite 
clear,  bnt  it  was  probably  in  the  third  centaxy. 
His  only  extant  work  is  ^n  Apology  of  Chrii- 
tianity,  in  seven  books.  Vietorinua  of  Petaa 
(303),  Bishop  of  Patavium,  wrote  Commen- 
taries  (in  Greek)  on  varioas  Old  Testament 
books  and  on  the  Apocalypse. 

Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  sarnamed  Pam- 
philas  (265-340),  styled ''  Tbe  Father  of  Bcclesi- 
astical  History,"  wrote  tbe  history  of  the 
Christian  Cbarch  for  the  first  three  centaries 
down  to  the  Coancil  of  Nicsea.  His  tbeolog^cal 
Position,  as  established  in  Domer's  "  Person  of 
Christ,''  was  tbat  of  one  who  held  vagae 
ideas  on  the  important  doctrines  then  dis- 
cassed.  Althoagh  as  a  friend  be  defended 
Alias,  he  was  not  himself  an  Arian.  His  sab- 
stantial  ortbodoxy  has  been  established,  not 
only  by  the  work  of  Domer,  bat  also  by  the 
translation  of  the  Theophania  by  Dr.  S.  Lee 
of  Cambridge  (1843),  from  a  Syriac  MS.  He 
was  a  volaminoas  writer,  his  most  important 
works  being  the  EeeUeiastictd  Bistary,  in  ten 
books  ;  Chroniele;  Life  of  Conetantine ;  Martyrs 
ofPalettine  ;  The  Onomastieon  ;  PreparcUio  Evan- 
geliea,  &c.  Laetantku,  who  died  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  foarth  centary,  was  a  papil  of 
Arnobias  and  tator  to  the  eldest  son  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  His  most  important  work 
was  bis  Instüuteif  in  seven  books. 

Tbe  third  centary  witnessed  many  depar- 
tares  from  the  faith,  sach  as  the  Valentinian, 
Marcionite,  and  other  Gnostic  beresies.  The 
most  f ormidable  heretic  of  that  era  was  Manes, 
or  ManichsBas,  a  Persian,  who  amalgamated 
the  principles  of  the  Persian  pbilosopby  with 
Christianity.    (See  Hbrbbibb.)    He  was  exe- 
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OQted  by  order  of  the  Persimn  monarch 
Yaranes  I.  The  Novatians  also  prodoced  a 
■chisin  in  the  Charoh  at  thia  time  bj  the 
•everity  of  their  disoipline,  refosing  to  "ad- 
minister  to,"  er  acknowledge  anj  person  who 
feil  into  notorioQS  sin  after  baptism,  even 
thoagh  dulj  repented  of ,  althoagh  thej  allowed 
the  lapsed  to  bare  some  clumce  of  futore 
restoration  hereafter.  Marcion'B  heresy  was 
in  the  main   a   revival    of   Docetism.     See 

DOCSTISM. 

AthanatiuM  took  part  as  a  yonng  theologian 
in  the  Cooncil  of  Mic»a  (325),  and  later 
became  Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  was 
Metropolitan  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis. 
He  was  deposed  half-a-dozen  times  from  bis 
Office,  and  as  often  reinstated.  Thoagh  a 
mark  for  bitter  persecation,  he  was  not  himself 
a  persecotor.  He  was  an  ascetic,  a  remark- 
able  orator,  and  daring  all  bis  life  an  inflexible 
Champion  of  orthodox  troth  against  Arianism. 
Hia  works  may  be  divided  into  (1)  the  Apolo- 
getical,  in  defence  of  Christianity ;  (2)  bis 
dogmatio  and  controversial  writings  ;  (3)  works 
in  seif -defence  ;  and  (4)  bis  exegetical  and 
practical  works.    See  Athanasian  Cbbbd. 

BomU  the  Oreat  (329-379),  Bishop  of  Csesarea 
and  Metropolitan  of  all  Cappadocia,  also 
contended  against  the  Arian  doctrines  which 
were  patronised  by  the  Emperor  Valens.  He 
was  a  difitingnished  writer.  Gregory  ofNyua 
(between  333-395),  Bishop  of  Nyssa.  As 
a  writer  he  did  lasting  service  in  bis  aoca- 
rate  distinction  between  Essence  and  Hypos- 
taais.  He  wrote,  Against  Eunamiut ;  Against 
ApoUinaris;  On  the  Deity  of  the  Son  and 
Boly  Ohost;  many  Homilies  and  Commen- 
tarles,  &c.  Gregory  Naziamen  (33Q-390)  was 
for  a  time  preceptor  of  Jerome,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Chrysostom,  the  greatest  orator 
of  the  Greek  Oharch.  He  wrote  among  other 
books,  A  Defence  of  the  Nicene  DoetrvM^  many 
Orations,  and  243  Epistles. 

JHdymus  of  Alexandria  (309-395),  samamed 
Gsdcns,  became  blind  in  bis  foarth  year. 
He  was  a  streng  Opponent  of  the  Arians. 
He  wrote  On  the  Holy  Ohott,  and  On  the 
Trinity,  as  well  as  numeroos  Commentaries 
and  Treatises.  Oyril  of  Jerusalem  (between 
320-386)  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  said  to 
have  predicted  the  miscarriage  of  the  apostate 
Jnlian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  Temple. 
He  was  a  distingoished  writer,  and  taught 
a  doctrine  somewhat  akin  to  Transabstantia- 
tion.  Efnphanius  (between  320-403),  probably 
of  Jewish  parentsge,  was  a  streng  advocate 
of  Monasticism.  He,  however,  shared  the 
primitive  Christian  abhorrence  of  pictnres  and 
Images.  He  also  opposed  Tigorously  the  rising 
Mariolatry.  Hia  writings  are  of  yalne,  though 
the  style   ia  poor.     They  (especially    *<The 


Panarium,"  or  Medicine  Chest — antidotes  for 
the  poison  of  all  heresies)  oontain  mnch  in- 
formation  aboot  the  early  heretios. 

John  Chrysostoni  (347-407),  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople,  was  a  conrert  to  Christianity,  and 
the  g^reatest  expositor  and  preacher  of  the 
Greek  Church.  While  stricüy  orthodox,  he 
laid  a  greater  stress  on  practical  piety  than  on 
purity  of  doctrine.  He  was  chiefiy  renowned 
for  bis  palpit  oratory  and  pastoral  care.  Oyril 
of  Alexandrioj  who  died  in  444  as  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  was  a  fanatic  whose  character  was 
deeply  stained  with  briber}*  and  crnelty.  He 
was,  however,  canonised  as  a  saint  by  the 
Roman  Chorch,  and  was  a  man  of  extensive 
leaming.  He  npheld  Mariolatry,  althongh 
he  did  not  maintain  the  sinlessness  of  the 
Yirgpn.  His  Christological  writings  against 
Nestorios  and  Theodoret  are  of  considerable 
importance.  He  was  a  vigorous  defender  of 
Christianity  against  Julian,  and  wrote  among 
other  books  many  Commentaries. 

Ephraem  the  Syrian^  who  was  at  the  Cooncil 
of  Nice  (325),  and  died  in  379,  was  the  divine 
of  the  ancient  Syrian  Chnrch.  Expelled  from 
home  by  bis  father,  wbo  was  a  priest  of  the 
god  Abnil,  he  early  became  famous  for  leaming 
He  lived  as  a  bermit  in  a  cave  at  Bdessa.  Hia 
writings  evince  excessive  admiration  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  saints,  and  relics.  He  was  a 
prolificautborof  Commentaries,  Homilies,  and  a 
gpreat  hymn  wri ter.  Bilary  of  Poictiers  ( Bishop 
350 ;  died  368)  was  the  Athanasios  of  the  West. 
He  was  a  great  Biblical  scholar,  and  a  stannch 
defender  of  the  orthodox  faith  against  Arian- 
ism. To  liim  the  Incamation  of  God  was  the 
source  and  centre  of  Christian  trnth  and  life. 
He  wrote  a  work  in  twelve  books,  On  the 
Trinity  ;  On  Synods  ;  a  Tract  against  the  Arian 
bishop  Auxentius  of  Milan;  Commentaries, 
hymns,  &c.  Ambrose  {cire.  340-397),  Bishop  of 
Milan,  is  said  to  have  been  gnided  to  the 
episcopal  chair  by  a  prophecy  of  Probns,  Pre- 
fect  of  Italy.  That  snmmons  was  afterwards 
confirmed  at  a  stormy  gathering  assembled  to 
elect  a  successor  to  the  Arian  bishop  Aaxentias, 
when  the  sbrill  voice  of  a  child  saddenly  ex- 
claimed,  **Let  Ambrose  be  bishop,"  to  which 
both  Arians  and  Catholics  replied,  **Amen." 
He  wrote  an  exposition  on  the  Psalms ;  Com- 
mentary  on  St  Luke's  Gospel;  Commentary 
on  Pauline  Epistles  (7) ;  On  Faith ;  On  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  On  the  Sacraments ;  On  Daties ; 
On  Virgins;  other  works  on  ** Virginity " ; 
ninety-one  Epistles,  &c.  Jerome  (340-419) 
was  the  most  erudite  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 
Possessed  of  a  remarkable  memory  and  keen 
discrimination,  he  combined  qaalities  calcol- 
ated  to  render  bim  a  consnmmate  master  in 
the  art  of  rhetoric.  With  Jerome,  however, 
the  Bible  was  held  in  greater  esteem  than  the 
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cUussics.  Jerome,  with  all  bis  great  qualities, 
was  \rain  and  ambitioos,  and  fanatically  dis- 
posed  to  monkisb  extravagance.  His  great 
work  was  tbe  translation  of  tbe  Holj  Soriptares 
f  rom  tbe  original  laog^iages.  His  commentaries 
are  of  great  Talne.  He  wrote  also  on  many 
otber  snbjects. 

Äugusiine  (Aurelius  Aagastinus,  354-430), 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  bom  at  Tagaste  (Tajelt)  in 
Numidia,  November  13,  354.  He  was  con- 
▼erted  at  tbe  age  of  tbirty-tbree,  and  was  bap- 
tized  by  Ambrose  on  Baster  Day.  No  Fatber  bas 
ever  exercised  sucb  a  spell  over  tbe  Cbristian 
Cburcb.  He  was  more  prof ound  tban  Ambrose, 
and  more  original,  tbongb  far  less  leamed, 
tban  Jerome.  He  grappled  witb  tbe  Mani- 
cbflean,  tbe  Donatist,  and  tbe  Pelagian  beresies 
in  tarn,  and  bis  laboors  bave  lefttheir  mark  on 
tbe  Cburcb  for  all  time.  He  was  evangelical, 
or  Pauline,  in  bis  conceptions  of  sin  and  grace, 
bnt  bis  writings  bave  no  f ew  traces  of  tbe  mud 
and  mire  into  wbicb  be  feil  when  a  Manicbaean. 
His  great  work  on  The  OUy  of  Qod  was 
written  wben  tbe  Roman  Empire  and  Rome, 
its  capital,  were  tottering  to  tbeir  fall.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer.  The  CorrflessionSf 
wbicb  contains  bis  autobiograpby,  is  still 
populär,  and  bis  commentaries  and  other  works 
are  among  tbe  most  read  of  tbe  Patristic 
writings. 

Peter,  Bisbop  of  Alexandria  (etro.  300-311), 
noted  for  bis  views  in  favour  of  moderate 
treatment  of  tbe  lapsed,  was  bebeaded  by 
Order  of  Maximin  ns,  in  tbe  Diocletian  perse- 
cution.  He  was  tbe  autbor  of  fifteen  Canons 
on  Discipline,  and  some  Homiletic  fragments. 
ffieraea»  (Hierax,  300-320?)  lived  during 
tbe  Diocletian  perseoution,  and  was  dis- 
tinguisbed  for  bis  varied  and  extensive  leam- 
ing.  He,  however,  denied  tbe  resurrection 
of  tbe  body,  and  riewed  cellbacy  as  tbe 
only  road  to  tbe  bigbest  deg^ee  of  blessed- 
ness.  He  beld  otber  extravagant  opinions. 
Methodius  (or  Eubulus),  Bisbop  of  Olympus, 
and  tben  of  Patara,  was  also  a  rigorous  celi- 
bate.  He  was  martyred  in  tbe  Diocletian 
persecution.  He  wrote,  The  Symponum,  or 
Banqttet  of  Ten  Virgins;  On  ihe  JfUturrec- 
tion;  On  Things  CreaUd,  and  otber  works. 
Luciaut  Presbyter  of  Antiocb  (311),  also 
an  ascetic,  is  tbe  reputed  founder  of  tbe 
Antiocbian  scbool  of  theology.  He  died  as  a 
martyr.  Autbor  of  a  Creed,  and  of  a  Critical 
Revision  of  tbe  text  of  tbe  Septuagint  and 
New  Testament.  Theodoret  (390-457),  Bisbop 
of  Cyprus,  tbe  most  scbolarly  advocate  of  a 
moderate  Nestorianism.  Autbor  of  an  Ecclesi- 
astical  History  in  five  books,  from  AD.  325 
to  429  ;  Historia  Jidigiosa ;  Heretical  Fahles ; 
Commentaries  on  Cid  and  New  Testa- 
ments, &c. 


A.D.  400-500.  Magnus  Äureliiu  Cauiodo- 
darut  (cire.  477-580),  Senator,  consul,  and 
Pnetorian  prefect.  After  550,  Cassiodorus  tbe 
statesman  became  Cassiodorus  tbe  monk.  He 
was  an  erudite  and  prolific  writer,  and  his 
Services  to  classioal  literature  cannot  be  over- 
estimated«  He  also  did  useful  service  by 
instituting  monastio  libraries,  and  employing^ 
monks  for  copying  old  MSS.  He  was  the 
autbor  of  numerous  books. 

A.D.   500-600.     Theadarus     Lectar     (500  !)» 
autbor  of  Historia  Trtpartita,  being  a  com- 
pendium  of  Cburcb  History  from  431  to  594. 
Tbis  work  is  an  important  autbority  on  the 
Nestorian  and  Eutycbian  controversies.      Cas- 
siodorus (562),  consul  and  monk.    Autbor  of 
Historia   T^ripartUa,  a  useful  abstract  of  the 
works  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  in 
twelve  books.    Oeorgius  Florentius  (or  Gregor- 
ius),  8t.  Gregory  of  Tours  (538-594),  Bisbop 
of   Tours,  wrote  Eedesiastieal  History  of  the 
Franks,  in  ten  books,  wbicb  is  tbe  only  füll 
and  reliable  source  of  tbe  history  of  France 
during   the   fifth   and   sixth   centuries;    The 
Miraele   of    St,    Martin,    kc.     St,    Jsidore    of 
SevUle  (560-638),  saint  and  doctor  of  the  Latin 
Cburcb,  was  tbe  gpreatest  scholar  of  his  day, 
and  the  recognised  leader  and  mouthpiece  of 
the  Spanish  Cburcb.    He  was  admired  alike 
for  bis  eloquence  and  for  bis  private  virtues. 
He    wrote,    Seripture    Allegories;    Lives    and 
Deaihs    of    Bihlieal    Saints ;     Introduetion    to 
the     Old     and     New     Testaments;     Sentences 
(his  most  important  dogmatic  work) ;    Syno- 
nytns ;     The     Order   of  Oreation ;     The  EeeU- 
siastieal  Offices;  A  Monastie  Rvle ;  Etymologies, 
(bis  greatest  achlevement— an  Encyclopsedia 
of    the  seven  liberal  arts);    T?ie  Differenees; 
On    the  Nature  of    Things  (a    Natural    Phil- 
osophy),  &c.    St,  Maxius  (Confessor)  {circ,  580- 
662),  was   an   able  and   voluminous   writer. 
Forty-eight  of  bis  treatises  are  printed,  wbile 
some  remain  in   MS.  form  only,  and  otbers 
are  lost.    In  bis   theology,  Christ  is  perfect 
God  and  perfect  Man,  and  he  speaks  of  the 
Virgin  as  tbe  Mother  of  God. 

A.D.  600-700.  "  The  Venerable  Bede  "  (Baeda) 
(673-735),  known  to  his  contemporaries  as 
"  Presbyter,"  or  "  Dominus."  **  Venerable  "  is 
a  term  found  in  his  writings  wbicb  was  sub- 
sequently  applied  to  himself.  Posterity  is 
indebted  for  tbe  leaming  of  Bede  to  his  patron,. 
a  nobleman-monk,  named  Benedict  Biscop» 
wbo  took  interest  in  Bede*s  studies,  and  col- 
lected  a  valuable  library  for  bis  use.  He 
wrote  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but 
bis  works  on  eedesiastieal  history  are  of 
the  greatest  value,  sucb  as,  Lives  of  the  five 
Hoty  Abbots  of  Wearmouth  ;  Life  of  St.  Outhbert 
of  Lindisfame;  Life  of  Felix  of  Nola,  Oon^ 
fessor  ;  Martyrology,    The  Eedesiastieal  History^ 
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of  ikt  English  {gerUii  Änglorum)^  was  bis  greatest 
work.  John  of  Danuueut  (etre.  676-754),  snr- 
named  "  Chrysorrhoas "  (=8treamiDg  with 
gold)  from  bis  eloquence ;  "  Father  of  Scbolasti- 
cism,"  Saint  and  leamed  doctor  of  tbe  Eastem 
Cbnrcb,  and  last  of  tbe  Greek  Fatbers,  of 
wbom  be  bas  g^ven  an  important  snmmarj. 
He  was  an  advocate  for  tbe  reneration  of 
Images.    He  also  wrote  manj  books. 

[F.  W.  A-] 

VSASTS.—Dajs  of  boly  and  jojfal  oommemo- 
ration  of  persons,  doctrines,  or  events  con- 
nected witb  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  Cbristian 
religion.  Some  are  "movable,"  e.g,  Eaater 
Baj  (on  wbicb  all  tbe  otber  moyable  feasts 
depend).  Tbis  is  alwajs  tbe  first  Sundaj 
after  tbe  füll  moon  wbicb  bappens  apon  or 
next  after  tbe  twentj  •  first  daj  of  Marcb. 
Otber  feasts  are  immoYable,  or  fixed,  e,g. 
tbe  Epipbany,  wbicb  always  falls  on  Janu- 
ary  6tb.  All  Sundays  in  tbe  year  are  feasts. 
Hence  tbe  Sundays  are  not  reckoned  in  tbe 
forty  days  doring  wbicb  Lent  extends.  A  Table 
of  tbe  Feasts  recommended  to  be  obsenred 
in  tbe  Cbnrcb  of  England  is  given  in  tbe 
Prayer  Book.  Tbe  RitaaliBts,  imitating  Roman 
distinctions,  divide  all  days  into  feasts,  fasts, 
or  ferieg,  i,e,  days  wbicb  are  neitber  of  tbe 
former;  and  also  divide  all  feast  days  into 
**  classes "  of  varioas  importance,  and  into 
**  double  "  or  '*  simple  "  feasts.  Bot  tbere  is  a 
distinction  made  in  tbe  Prayer  Book  between 
"principal  feast-days"  (Canon  24),  i.e,  tbose 
for  wbicb  "Proper  Prefaces"  bave  been  pro- 
▼ided  in  tbe  Commanion  Service,  and  ordinary 
saints'  days,  for  wbicb  no  sacb  prefaces  bave 
been  provided.  The  only  direction  in  tbe 
Prayer  Book  regarding  tbe  reading  of  Scriptnre 
is  as  follows :  *'  If  any  of  the  Holy  Days  for 
wbicb  Proper  Lessons  are  appointed  in  tbe 
Table,  fall  npon  a  Sanday,  wbicb  is  tbe  first 
Snnday  in  Advent,  Easter  Day,  Wbitsunday, 
or  Trinity  Sanday,  tbe  Lessons  appointed  for 
sacb  Sanday  sball  be  read,  bat  if  it  fall  apon 
any  otber  Sanday,  tbe  Lessons  appointed 
eitber  for  tbe  Sanday  or  for  tbe  Holy  Day  may 
be  read  at  tbe  discretion  of  tbe  minister." 

VBBBOKIANI8M.— Tbis  is  a  name  given  by 
Romanists  to  opinions  as  to  tbe  relation  of 
tbe  Cbarcb  to  tbe  State,  wbicb  they  regard 
as  an  extreme  form  of  Gallicanism. 

Jobn  Nicbolas  von  Hontbeim  (1701-1790), 
wbo  assumed  tbe  literary  name  of  Febronias, 
was,  in  1748,  saffragan  bisbop  of  Treves. 
In  1763  be  pablisbed  a  book  on  tbe  statas 
of  tbe  Cbarcb  and  tbe  lawfal  aatbority  of 
tbe  Pope,  in  wbicb  be  beld  tbat  tbe  power 
of  tbe  keys  was  conferred  on  all  tbe  faitbf al, 
tboagb  its  actaal  administration  belonged  to 
tbe  bisbops.  Tbe  Pope  bad  tbe  Primacy  from 
Christ,  bat  tbis  was  not  necessarily  attacbed 


to  tbe  Roman  Cbarcb,  and  be  is  only  supe- 
rior  as  a  Metropolitan  is  saperior  to  the 
otber  bisbops  of  bis  province.  Wbile  greater 
tban  any  individnal  bisbop,  tbe  bisbops  as 
a  body  are  greater  tban  be,  be  can  do  notbing 
against  the  canons  of  tbe  Cbarcb,  bis  duty 
being  only  to  gaard  tbeir  observance.  He 
exercises  bis  primacy  in  the  Cbarcb,  not 
over  it,  and  is  not  a  sapreme,  mach  less  an 
infallible  jadge.  An  appeal  migbt  always  be 
made  from  bim  to  a  Gkneral  Cooncil.  Tbe 
book  was  condemned  by  Clement  XIII.  in 
1764,  tbe  Prohibition  being  resisted  in  some 
Gkrman  dioceses.  Pias  VL  indaced  bim  to 
retract  in  1778,  bat  in  1781  be  pablisbed 
anotber  work  which  dearly  evidenced  tbat 
bis  retractation  mast  bave  been  very  partial. 
In  1786,  tbe  archbisbops  of  Cologne,  Treves, 
and  Mayence  soagbt  to  carry  oat  bis  prin- 
ciples  and  make  tbemselves  independent  of 
Rome,  bat  tbe  inferior  bisbops,  dr^kling  tbeir 
aatocratio  rule,  took  sides  witb  tbe  Pope,  so 
tbat  tbe  threatened  schism  soon  came  to  an 
end.  Febronios,  wbo  bad  taken  no  active 
part  in  tbis  later  contest,  died  in  peaoe  with 
Rome  in  1790.  (See  Caiholie  Dvotionary,  also 
Palmer's  TretUite  an  the  Chureh^  voL  i  pp. 
251-252.)  [C.  J.  C] 

FEES. — Money  paid  for  Services.  Speaking 
generally,  tbe  rites  of  a  Christian  Cbarcb 
cannot  be  witbbeld  becaase  a  fee*  is  not 
paid.  Action  may  be  taken  sabseqaently  for 
tbe  recovery  of  fees.  Sarplice  fees  are 
castomary  in  tbe  Cbarcb  of  England,  and 
are  payable  on  marriages  and  barials,  bat 
not  now  on  baptisms.  Fees  costomarily  pay- 
able to  a  sexton  and  depaty  clerk,  may  be 
assigned  to  tbe  incambent  wben  tbose  offices 
are  annecessary  and  in  abeyance.  Tables  of 
fees  are  given  in  Wbitehead's  Chureh  Law, 
pp.  137-140. 

FEBMENTUM  properly  means  leaven,  It 
was  ased  to  designate  a  portion  of  tbe  conse- 
crated  bread  or  wafer  wbicb  was  reserved  on 
certain  occasions  of  tbe  celebration  of  mass, 
and  pat  into  the  cbalice  as  a  token  of  tbe 
anion  between  congregations  separated  from 
one  anotber.  Tbe  fermentam  was  sent  by  tbe 
bisbop  from  tbe  motber  cbarcb  (sometimes 
called  tbe  '^baptismal  cbarcb"  to  tbe  district 
cbarcb  in  Rome.  Thas,  *'all  ate  of  tbe  one 
loaf."  Tbe  fermentam  is  spoken  of  in  tbe 
earliest  Ordo  Romanu$f  wbicb  may  be  as  old  as 
tbe  time  of  Gregory  tbe  Great.  Tbe  practice 
is  long  since  obselete,  tboagb  carioas  sarvivals 
of  it  in  mach  later  times  are  mentioned  by 
Scadamore  in  bis  article  in  Smith  A  Cheetham'i 
Didionary  of  Christian  Antiquitiei, 

FESTIVALS.— See  Feasts. 

FZEIE,  KUSmUNO  OF.— On  Baster  Eve  fire 
wbicb  bad  been  prodaced  from  flint  on  Maondy 
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Thondaj  was  wont  to  be  solemnlj  blessed. 
The  CQBtom  is  alladed  to  by  Pope  Leo  (A.D. 
866)  a8  tiien  an  eetablifihed  cnstom. 

FISH  and  FISHEBMAN.  —  The  Greek 
word  for  fish  {Ix^^)  was  nsed  at  a  very  earlj 
date  as  a  Christian  anagiam;  the  several 
letters  forming  the  initial  letters  of  the 
Greek  word  in  the  phrase,  "  Jesus  Chriit  Oo(F$ 
San  (our)  SaviourJ*  Henoe  the  device  of  the 
fish  is  so  often  fonnd  on  Christian  inscrip- 
tions  ;  and  inasmach  as  the  fish  was  so  inter- 
preted,  the  spiritoal  feeding  on  Christ  was 
represented  as  feeding  on  the  fish.  From  the 
ose  of  the  fish,  too,  in  Christ's  parable  of  the 
draw-net  (Matt  xüL  47-49 ;  Luke  ▼.  4-10),  and 
from  His  calling  His  disciples  to  be  "  fishers  of 
men"  (Matt.  iv.  19),  the  symbol  of  the  fisher- 
man  was  also  emplojed  to  designate  Christ 
Himself  and  His  disciple&  The  conneotion 
of  the  Symbols  of  the  fish  and  the  dave  has 
been  ably  handled  by  Ferd.  Becker  in  his 
Darstellung  Jesu  ChritU  unter  dem  Bilde  des 
Pitehee  (Breslau,  1866),  and  by  many  other 
writers. 

FIBTULA. — A  pipe  throogh  which  communi- 
cants  received  the  sacramental  wine  from  the 
chalice,  to  avoid  the  hair  about  the  moath 
being  dipped  in  the  chalice.  This  method  is 
mentioned  in  the  most  anoient  Roman  Ordinea, 
the  oldest  of  which  is  attribated  to  Gregory 
the  Great  (689-604). ^  The  fistola  was  made 
asnally  of  gold  or  of  silver.  Fine  silver  gilt 
fistalas  are  enumerated  among  the  sacramental 
Tessels  of  the  Cbarch  of  Mayence.  Pope 
Victor  III.  (1086-1088)  bequeathed  two  to  the 
monasterr  of  Monte  Cassino. 

The  practice  feil,  of  coarse,  into  disnse 
owing  to  the  practice  of  commonicating  in  the 
bread  only,  bat  traces  still  snrrlve.  Thas,  at 
Fapal  masses,  a  cardinal  brings  the  sacra- 
mental wine  to  the  Pope,  who  receives  it 
throagh  a  fistala.  It  was  not  used  in  the 
Sastem  Chnrch,  a  spoon  being  sobstitnted. 
The  originating  cause  of  the  usage  was  to 
prevent  a  drop  of  the  sacramental  wine  from 
being  aocidentally  spilt,  or  adhering  to  the 
hair.  (See  CaihoUe  Dietionary,  and  IHetümary 
of  Chrittian  Antiquities,)  [C.  J.  C] 

FIiABSLLUM. — A  fan  used  to  dnve  away 
flies  from  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  In  Greek  it  is  termed  ^wlitow. 
These  fans  were  especially  necessary  in  the 
Bast,  and  were  also  used  in  the  Western 
Church.      They   were   omamented    in   vari- 

^  The  received  date  of  this  Ordo  JUmanue  is 
A.D.  730.  Gregory  II.  died  in  731,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded  by  Gregory  III.  (Robertson,  C^  Biet,, 
vol.  iii.  p.  z.).  For  date  of  Ordo  see  Biet,  of 
Chritt.  Amt.,  p.  1621,  and  Scudamore,  Not, 
EudLy  2nd  edit.,  p.  697. 


ous  ways,  and  made  of  diffeient  kinds  of 
materials. 

FLAGELLAHTS.— ReUgiouB  fanatics  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  so  called  from  the  flagell«  whioh 
they  carried  in  processions,  and  with  which 
they  lashed  thek  bare  arms  and  Shoulders. 
They  first  appeared  at  Perugia  in  the  thirteenth 
Century,  when  vice  and  corruption  of  every 
kind  abounded.  So  men,  women,  and  chUdmen 
collected,  with  wild  faces  and  uncovered 
Shoulders,  and  sought  by  prayers,  tean, 
groans,  and  mutually  inflicted  sconrginga,  to 
appease  the  divine  wrath.  Clement  YI.  re- 
pressed  the  seot;  but  it  was  revived  again 
about  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 
which  condemned  it.  After  thirty  days  of 
such  penances,  these  misguided  people 
imagined  that  their  guilt  was  ezpiated,  and 
were  so  well  satisfied  that  they  did  not  eTen 
oare  for  the  sacraments.  [W.  B^] 

FIiOWEB43.— The  Communion  Table  "is  in 
some  churches  decked  with  flowers  in  token  of 
Spiritual  ]oy,  under  the  plea  that  Christ  is 
described  as  the  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley  '*  (Cant.).  Such  a  use  of  flowers 
is  unauthorised  by  the  Prayer  Book.  The  deck- 
ing  of  ** alters"  with  flowers  is  of  heathen 
origin.  In  an  advanced  pnblication,  Serviee» 
for  Hdy  Week,  the  seryice  for  Palm  Sunday 
(p.  63)  commences  with  a  "  sprinkling  of  holy 
water,"  after  which  the  priest  exorcises  the 
"  flowers  and  leaves  "  used  in  the  sendoe. 

FONT,  THB. — The  basin,  usually  of  stone, 
which  contains  the  water  used  in  the  sacra- 
ment  of  baptism.  The  fönt  Stands  sometimes 
in  a  baptistery,  at  other  times  at  the  west  end 
of  the  church. 

FOOT  WASHING,  or  PSDILAVIUM.— 
This  is  a  mediseral  practice  still  obserred  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  founded  on  a  llteral 
superstitious  yiew  of  our  Lord's  words  spoken 
after  His  washing  of  the  disciples*  feet  (John 
ziii.  14,  16).  It  takes  place  on  Maundy  Thurs* 
day  in  Holy  Week,  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  mandatum,  or  command.  But 
see  Maundat.  The  first  antiphon  sung 
during  the  ceremony  begins  with  mandaium 
novum,  The  principal  priest  or  bishop  of  the 
Church,  assisted  by  a  deacon  or  sub-deacon, 
washes  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  men.  The 
Pope  washes  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor  men,  all 
of  whom  are  priests,  and  some  Romish  Charches 
follow  the  Fapal  custom.  The  obseryance 
was  enjoined  under  penalties  by  the  Council 
of  Toledo  in  A.D.  694. 

FORTTli. — Originally  a  market-place  ;  later,  a 
tribunal.  The  Church  of  Rome  divides  the 
tribunals  of  the  Church  into  the  internal  and 
the  eztemal  tribunaL  By  the  internal  tribunal 
is  meant  forum  oonteienHee,  the  court  of  con- 
science,  "established,"  as  Rome  teaches,  "in 
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the  SaciameDt  of  Penance."  The  extemal 
tribnnal  inoladas  erery  ezeroise  of  ecoleiias- 
tical  jurudiotion  eztarnal  to  the  other  tribimaL 
It  is  in  imet  ihe  ezerdBe  of  an  externa!,  ooerciTe 
jnrisdiotion  iiii^>08ed  to  be  inherent  in  the 
ooostitntion  of  the  Ohnroh.  The  Ronutn 
eoclesiaetioal  jnrisdiotion,  proTioos  to  the 
Bef<»ination,  OTenpread  Borope  like  a  net- 
woik.  Rome  aocDies  Anglicans  of  Erastianism 
for  snbmitting  to  the  joriadiotion  of  the 
temporal  power,  and  conaiders  soch  a  position 
aa  biTolTing  the  holding  of  "a  degrading 
▼iew  of  the  Ohorch  which  Ood  Inoamate 
fönnded  npon  earth."  As  the  XXXVII th 
Artide  saj«,  "We  giTe  .  .  .  to  oor  Prinoes 
.  •  .  that  only  prerogatire,  which  we  see  to 
haTe  been  giren  always  to  all  godlj  Prinoes 
in  H0I7  Scriptores  bj  Ood  Himself ;  tbat  is, 
that  they  shonld  mle  all  states  and  degrees 
oommitted  to  their  Charge  bj  God,  whether 
thej  be  eodesiastical  or  temporal,  and  re- 
atrain  with  the  ciril  sword  the  stnbbom  and 
eTil-doers."  It  is  manifest,  howoTer,  that  the 
qnestion  of  the  forum  eaeiemmm,  iovolves  the 
whole  of  the  vesoaia  quattio  of  the  relations  of 
Chorch  and  State  on  **  one  of  the  most  inTolved 
and  düBcalt  qnestions,''  as  Bishop  Harold 
Browne  writes  on  Artide  XXXVIL,  **that 
haTe  agitated  Christian  men :  the  qnestion, 
namely,  of  the  dne  proportions  and  proper 
relations  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  in  a  Christian  Oommonwealth«  The 
whole  oonrse  of  Ohorch  Historj,  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  to  the  present,  seems  to 
bare  been  striving  to  onrarel  the  difficaltj 
and  solve  the  problem.  Perhape  it  nerer  will 
be  BolTod,  nntil  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
when  there  shall  be  no  king  bat  Christ,  and  all 
nations,  peoples,  and  langnages  shall  bow  down 
before  Him."  [M.  E.  W.  J.] 

FBAOnOK.— The  rite  of  breaking  the  bread 
in  the  Lord's  Sapper.  Some  carioas  instances 
of  the  meaning  attached  to  the  varions  pieoes 
of  the  bread,  are  given  in  Wright's  Service  of 
ihe  Mau  in  ihe  Oreek  and  Boman  Ckurchee,  pp. 
90,31. 

7&AKCIS0AKS.— Francis,  the  founder  of  the 
Franciscans  or  Mlnorites,  was  bom  in  1182  in 
Assisi.  His  father  was  a  rieh  trader,  and  bis 
mother  a  woman  of  noted  pietj.  After  the 
ordinary  school  edacation  given  to  the  sons  of 

.  rieb  men,  Francis  entered  bis  father's  basiness, 
and  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  assooiate  with 
the  joang  nobles  of  the  district.  He  knew 
Frencb,  and  was  stronglj  inflaenced  bj  the 
Troabadoors,  whose  songs  he  leamed  to  sing. 
In  a  fight  in  Assisi  he  took  the  popolar  side, 
and  after  a  battle  between  Peragia  and  Assisi 
he  was  a  oaptive  for  a  jear.  Retaming  to 
Assisi,  he  prepared  to  take  arms  for  the  Pope 
against   the  Bmperor,  bat   a   severe   illness 


changed  his  plans.  He  began  to  show  special 
kindness  to  the  poor,  and  when  his  friends 
tried  to  win  him  back  to  pleasore,  and  then 
taunted  him  as  one  in  love,  he  gave  the  well- 
known  answer :  **  I  am  thinking  of  taking  a 
wife  more  beaatifal,  rieh,  and  pure  than  joa 
coold  ever  imagine."  This  was  the  ''Lady 
Poverty"  whom  Dante  has  wedded  to  the 
name  of  Francis,  and  who  appears  in  one  of 
Giotto's  frescoes. 

A  crisis  was  reached  when  one  day  Francis 
was  praying  in  the  Charcb  of  St.  Damian. 
The  Christ  of  the  Cross  seemed  to  accept  his 
Service.  Difficolties  arose  with  his  father, 
whose  hoase  he  left,  retaming  to  him  his 
clothes,  and  going  forth  in  old  garments 
obtained  throagh  charity.  He  f oand  refnge  in 
the  Chorch  of  St.  Damian,  which  he  repaired, 
eztending.his  laboor  to  other  chorches,  one  of 
which,  Santa  Maria  of  the  Portioncala,  better 
known  as  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  became 
the  cradle  of  Franciscanism.  One  day,  in  1209, 
he  heard  a  priest  reading  from  the  Gospel  the 
injonction  to  the  disciples  to  go  and  preach, 
bat  to  provide  neither  gold  nor  silver.  He 
interpreted  the  words  as  a  commission  to  bim 
to  preach  and  to  be  poor.  He  adopted  as  a 
dress  the  brown  woollen  gown,  tied  with  a 
rope,  which  the  poor  men  of  the  district  wore. 
Conrerts  were  made,  who  adopted  the  life  of 
poverty  and  engaged  in  preaching.  Penitents 
of  Assisi,  and  later,  Minores,  they  called  them- 
selves.  Francis  wished  to  foond  no  Order, 
bot  he  and  his  companions  most  have  a  bond 
of  assooiation.  The  Papal  sanction  was  ob- 
tained, and  the  tonsore  was  g^ven  to  bind  them 
to  the  Chorch. 

The  cbi^l  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  was 
obtained,  and  aroond  it  they  boilt  rode  hots 
which  formed  their  first  convent.  In  their 
poverty  the  friars  were  to  beg,  bot  they  were 
first  to  laboor  for  their  daily  bread.  They  were 
to  be  poor  that  they  might  foUow  Christ,  be 
separated  from  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
and  be  one  with  the  homblest.  The  brother- 
hood  increased  rapidly,  as  rieh  and  poor, 
scholars  and  peasants  were  added,  and  their 
mission  eztended  throoghoot  the  West  and 
reached  even  to  Syria.  In  1219  Francis  him- 
self proceeded  to  Damietta  to  preach  to  the 
Mohammedans,  bat  his  seal  was  not  rewarded 
with  soccess. 

Döring  his  absenee  some  of  the  friars  in 
Italy  were  changing  the  habits  of  the  Brother- 
hood,  so  as  to  make  them  more  formal. 
Francis,  on  his  retom,  was  foreed  to  nego- 
tiate  with  the  Pope  for  the  reeognition  of  a 
Bole,  which  constitoted  the  Brothers  into  an 
Order.  The  Papal  Ball  of  reeognition  was 
poblished  in  1220,  and  the  Role  itself ,  as  finally 
formulated,  reqoired   the  appointment  of  a 
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mioister-geDeral,  and  ordained  that  the  f rian 
shonld  give  themselyes  to  povertj  and  work, 
and  in  their  condnct  generallj  shonld  Imitate 
Ohrist  It  conld  not  have  been  at  the  desire  of 
Francis  that  begging  was  made  the  mark  and 
priTÜege  of  the  Order.  The  Bole  was  reallj 
as  mach  the  prodnotion  of  Honorins  III.  as 
of  Francis.  The  Pope  was  anzioas  to  haTe  a 
minister-general  who  shonld  be  his  servant, 
and  to  rednce  the  Order  to  obedience  to  a 
formal  Knie  rather  than  to  the  visions  and 
ideals  of  Francis.  To  the  year  1224  has  been 
assigned  the  incident  of  the  Stigmata.  The 
moontain-peak  of  Vema  was  the  scene  of  a 
▼ision  in  which  Francis  beheld  a  seraph,  which 
represented  the  Image  of  a  man  cradfied. 
He  had  prajed  to  have  the  pain  which  Ohrist 
bore  in  His  passion,  and  when  the  Tiden  faded 
there  was  in  his  fiesh  a  copj  of  the  woonds  of 
Ohrist.  The  Minorites  accepted  the  genuine- 
ness  of  the  Stigmata,  ooonting  them  signs  of 
divine  favour  to  Francis  and  the  Order.  In 
the  last  years  of  his  lifo  Francis  snffered  f rem 
an  affection  of  the  ejes  which  threatened 
blindness.  Tet  with  failing  strength  he  con- 
tinned  his  labours.  Before  the  end  he  was 
bome  to  the  Fortinncola,  where  he  died  on  the 
bare  earth.  The  death  took  place  on  the  eve 
of  October  8,  1226,  and  in  1228  he  was  canon- 
ised.  A  magnificent  basilica  was  eventoallj 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  saint,  and  Giotto 
adomed  it  with  frescoes. 

In  1212  Francis  had  admitted  to  the  lifo  of 
povertj  Olara,  daaghter  of  a  noble  of  the 
district.  She  and  certain  maidens  foond  a 
conyent  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Damian,  where 
thej  liyed  in  tbe  spirit  of  the  Bule  which 
gnided  the  Brothers.  They  were  styled  the 
Foor  Ladies,  and  afterwards  f  ormed  the  Second 
Order  of  St.  Francis.  In  1221  the  Tertiaries, 
or  Third  Order,  were  fonnded.  They  were 
men  and  women  who,  nnable  to  join  the 
Brotherhood  or  Sisterhood,  desired  to  Imitate 
Christ,  as  Francis  taaght,  in  the  condnct  of 
life. 

To  Francis,  who  had  a  tender  feeling  for 
birds  and  beasts,  and  spoke  to  them  as  brothers 
or  sisters,  has  been  attribated  the  Ganticle  of 
the  San,  in  which  snn  and  moon,  wind  and 
water,  are  addressed  in  the  same  fashion. 
Piety  and  lyric  feeling  mark  the  Canticle. 
Francis'  love  of  song  affected  bis  companions, 
•and  thns  he  inflaenced  the  rise  of  the  vema- 
calar  verse  of  Italy.  Writers  before  Dante, 
like  Giacopone  di  Todi,  were  inspired  by 
him ;  and  others,  sach  as  the  writers  of  the 
Dies  Irm  and  tbe  Stabal  Mater  Dolorosa,  were 
members  of  bis  Order. 

Maoy  of  the  Franciscans  were  onlettered 
men,  yet  their  sincerity  and  simplicity  fitted 
cthem  for  work  among  the  poor.    Their  preach- 


ing  created  a  reriral,  and  people  were  reached 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Ohnroh's  inflnenoe. 
In  1224  a  band  of  Franciscans  arrived  at 
Dover,  and  in  a  short  time  there  were  Francis- 
can  honses  in  Oanterbary,  London,  and  Oxford. 
In  1229  the  first  Franciscan  oonrent  was  estab- 
lished  in  Bome.  The  Minorites  Claim  that  in 
1381  there  were  in  the  different  coontries 
fifteen  hnndred  convents,  thongh  by  another 
Version  there  were  in  1264  eight  thonsand 
cloisters  with  two  hnndred  thonsand  friars. 
Among  the  distingnished  men  were  oonnted 
five  Popes  and  fifty  cardinals.  The  first  of 
these  Popes  was  Micholas  IV.  In  the  moTe- 
ment  of  Scholasticism  the  Minorites  took  a 
prominent  place,  Alexander  of  Haies,  a  Glon- 
cestershire  man,  was  the  first  of  the  Mendicants 
to  press  philosophy  into  the  Service  of  theology. 
Francis  had  not  desired  bis  friars  to  engage  ia 
theology  lest  they  shonld  be  tnmed  from  piety, 
and  Alexander  was  the  first  to  bear  the  tiüe 
of  doctor.  Enown  as  Doctor  Irrefragabilis, 
he  snstained  his  reputation  by  his  Sutnma 
ünivencB  Theologta,  John  Fidanza,  or  Bona- 
ventura, elected  general  of  the  Franciscan 
Order  in  1256,  was  a  Piatonist  in  philosophy. 
Setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  Illumination,  he 
attempted  to  give  a  metaphysic  of  mysticisuL 
Among  the  Scholastics  who  were  members  of 
the  Fnmciscan  Order  were  John  Duns  Sootna, 
William  of  Occam,  and  Boger  Bacon. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Order  many  of  the 
friars  departed  from  the  ideals  of  Francis.  The 
connection  of  Franciscans  with  the  Inquisition 
was  a  violation  of  the  love  and  pity  which  led 
to  the  f  oundation  of  the  Brotherhood.  Bivalry 
probably  induced  them  to  engage  in  the  Inquisi- 
tion, in  which  tbe  Dominicans  were  taking  a 
part.  Portions  of  France  and  Italy,  and  also 
Bohemia  and  Dalmatia,  were  entrusted  to  them. 
But  their  connection  with  the  Inquisition,  the 
machine  for  crushing  heresy,  did  not  endure, 
and  throughout  tbe  period  of  their  influence  the 
ordinary  friars  were  not  concerned  with  theo- 
logy, and  the  thinkers  among  them,  in  their 
freedom  of  speculation,  were  not  accounted  the 
g^ardians  of  orthodoxy. 

In  other  ways  the  actions  of  many  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans were  opposed  to  the  intents  of  Francis. 
Wealth  corrupted  them,  though  they  were 
Mendicants.  Four  years  af  ter  the  death  of  the 
Saint  some  of  the  friars  consulted  the  Pope  re- 
garding  the  right  of  the  Order  to  hold  property, 
and  Gregory  IX.  replied  by  a  bull  that  Francis 
had  had  no  autbority  to  bind  his  successors  to 
poverty,  and  that  agents  could  hold  and  spend 
money  on  behalf  of  tbe  friars.  The  same  Pope 
granted  indulgences  to  visitors  to  the  church 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Francis  by  Elias  of 
Cortona,  and  succeeding  Popes  enricbed  the 
Brothers    by    associating    indulgences    with 
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Bhrines  of  the  saints  of  the  Order.  The  re- 
lazation  of  the  vow  of  povertj  created  dispeace, 
and  within  the  Brotherhood  there  were  two 
parties.the  SpiritaaLs,  who  kept  the  Rule  striotly, 
and  the  Conventuals,  so  stjled  because  they 
lived  in  convents,  who  desired  the  Rale  to  be 
relaxed,  as  ezperience  dictated.  Crescentins» 
minister-general  from  1244  to  1248,  erected 
splendid  monasteries.  John  of  Parma,  who 
sncceeded  him,  retumed  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  Rale.  The  qaestion  of  poverty  disturbed 
the  Franciscans  down  to  the  Century  of  the 
Reformation.  Writers,  sach  as  Alezander  of 
Haies,  Thomas  Aqninas,  and  William  of  Occam, 
were  involved  in  the  controversy.  Pope 
Alezander  IV.  renewed  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Rnle  made  by  Innocent  IV.,  and  allowed 
the  Roman  See  to  hold,  and  agents  to  ad- 
minister,  property  for  the  Order.  Gr^ory  X. 
soaght  to  force  the  Conventnals  to  retam 
to  simplicity.  Nicholas  III.  confirmed  the 
Arrangement  of  Innocent  IV.,  though  he 
declared  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  had  no 
property.  In  the  reign  of  Clement  V.  the 
Spirituals  asked  to  be  disjoined  from  the 
Conventuals.  Before  the  negotiations  were 
-concluded  some  of  the  Italian  Spirituals  se- 
<^ed,  and  the  Pope  used  the  Inquisition  to 
punish  them.  His  successor,  John  XXII., 
^ve  superiors  the  right  to  determine  the  yest- 
ments  of  the  friars,  and  the  amount  of  grain, 
wine,  and  oil  to  be  stored  in  a  convent. 
The  eztreme  Spirituals  denied  the  Pope's 
right  to  legislate  on  such  matters,  but  the 
Pope  declared  that  those  who  rejected  his 
buU  would  be  punished  as  heretics.  Thus  a 
new  heresy  was  created.  In  1322  the  Fran- 
ciscans  decided,  in  reference  to  a  case 
brought  before  a  Dominican  Inquisitor,  that 
Christ  held  no  property,  and  quoted  the  de- 
«laration  of  Nicholas  III.  John  XXII.,  on  an 
appeal,  asserted  that  this  doctrine  was  contrary 
to  Scripture.  The  Franciscan  Order  was  now 
in  open  revolt,  when  the  minister-general, 
Michael  of  Cesena,  joined  the  political  oppo- 
nents  of  the  Pope.  A  battle  of  books  was  waged. 
In  the  Protest  of  Saehsenhausen,  inspired  by  the 
Franciscans,  Lewis  of  Bavaria  ezamined  the 
Pope's  treatment  of  the  Order,  and  charged  him 
with  heresy.  The  chief  combatants  in  the  battle 
^ere  Michael  of  Cesena,  William  of  Occam,  and 
Marsiglio  of  Padua.  These  men  separated  the 
Spiritual  from  the  political  power,  and  rejected 
the  idea  of  a  Papal  headship  of  the  Church. 
Thus  were  seen  beginnings  of  the  Reformation. 
In  due  time,  however,  the  Conventuals  retumed 
to  obedience,  while  the  eztreme  Spirituals,  as  the 
Fraticelli  in  Italy,  were  dealt  with  as  heretics. 
Ultimately  the  Brethren  of  the  Hermitages, 
strict  obsenrants  of  the  Rule,  obtained  confir- 
mation,  and  at  the  Council  of  Constance  the 


Separation  of  the  Observantines  was  recognised. 
The  Conventuals  objected,  and  continued  their 
Opposition  tili  Leo  X.  gave  the  Observantines 
the  right  to  select  a  minister-general.  The 
Observantines  marked  a  revival  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, and  to  them  are  to  be  added  the 
Capuchins,  Cordeliers,  and  Aloantarines.  In 
spite  of  this  revival,  many  of  the  Franciscans 
iUustrated  the  immorality  and  ignorance,  so 
prevalent  in  the  Church,  which  necessitated  the 
Reformation. 

Literature. — Lives  of  Francis  in  Acta  Saneio^ 
rum,  Speculum  PerfeetumiM^  edited  by  Paul  Saba- 
tier,  in  (JolUcHon  de  DoeumerUs  pour  VEittoire 
Rdtgieuu  et  LüUraire  du  Moyen  Äge,  tom.  i 
Speeidum  Vüoe  8,  Franeitci  et  Sociorum  £jui. 
PioreUi  di  S,  Franeetco,  Sabatier,  Vie  de  8. 
Fran^oia  d'Ätiise,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  FraneU  of 
Äisisi,  Müller,  Die  Anfänge  de»  Minoritenordent. 
Thode,  Franei»  von  Ä»iiMu  Wadding,  Annale» 
Minorum.  Brewer,  Monumenta  Franei»cana, 
Herkless,  Franei»  and  Dominie  (The  World's 
Bpoch-Makers).  [J.  H.] 

FRONTAL.— The  decorative  cloth  or  em- 
broidery  which  is  suspended  in  front  of  the 
Lord's  Table,  in  order  to  make  it  look  like  an 
altar.  The  colour  of  the  frontal  varies  with  the 
seasons  aocording  to  the  Missal  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  colours  used  are  generally 
white,  red,  violet,  green,  and  black,  but 
aocording  to  the  old  English  nse,  blue,  brown, 
grey,  and  yellow  were  also  employed.     See 

COLOUBS. 

FUNERJlL  OELEBRATIONS.— The  object 
of  the  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion  at 
f  anerals  by  the  Ritualists.  At  the  eighteenth 
anniversary  of  the  C.B.S.  1880,  in  a  paper 
read  by  Hon.  C.  Wood  (now  Lord  Halifaz),  we 
read:  "Are  we  troubled  about  those  who  in 
the  shadow  of  death  are  awaiting  the  judg- 
ment  ?  The  blood  of  the  Sacrifice  reaches 
down  to  the  prisoners  of  hope,  and  the  dead 
as  they  are  made  to  possess  their  old  sins  in 
the  darkness  of  the  grave,  thank  us  as  we 
offer  for  them  the  Sacrifiee  which  reetore»  to  Light 
and  immortality,**  See  Pbatbbs  fob  Dead, 
Ptboatoby. 

0 

GALILEO.— Galileo  had  already  a  high  place 
in  the  scientific  world,  when,  in  1609,  he  was 
the  first  to  tum  a  telescope  on  the  heavens. 
All  Europe  soon  rang  with  the  news  of  the 
surprising  announcements  he  was  able  to 
make,  which  entitled  him  to  rank  as  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  his  age.  The  new 
facts  thus  brought  to  light  speedily  removed 
all  doubts  in  Galileo's  own  mind  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  theory  which  Copemicus  had  put 
forward  concerning  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
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Galileo  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  truth  of 
8oripture,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  to  believe 
that  the  Copernican  theory  was  troe,  he  could 
not  help  also  beliering  that  it  was  not  contrary 
to  the  Bible.  Acoordingly,  in  1613,  he  wrote 
a  letter,  defending  this  view,  to  Castelli,  who 
was  Mathematical  Professor  at  Pisa.  He  sald 
that  the  Bible  was  beyond  doabt  infallible ; 
bat  that  thoagh  the  Scriptare  coald  not  err, 
its  Interpreters  might  Clearly  we  are  not  to 
Interpret  everj  word  of  Scriptnre  literally  ;  f or 
if  8o,  we  shoald  have  to  attribate  to  God 
hands,  feet,  and  ears,  and  human  and  bodily 
emotions,  sach  as  anger,  repentanoe,  and 
batred.  There  were  obrioas  reasons  why,  in 
speaking  incidentally  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  eartb, 
or  other  created  bodies,  the  Scriptares  shoald 
conform  to  populär  language.  For  had  a  dif- 
ferent  course  been  parsued,  the  rulgar  would 
have  been  onlj  perplezed,  and  bare  been 
rendered  more  difficalt  of  persuasion  in  the 
artides  conceming  their  salvation  : — 

"  I  believe  that  the  Intention  of  H0I7  Writ 
was  to  persuade  men  of  the  traths  neces- 
sary  to  salvation,  saoh  as  neither  soienoe  nor 
other  means  could  render  credible,  bat  only 
the  voioe  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  believe  that  the  same  Qod 
who  gave  us  our  senses,  our  speech,  our  intel- 
lect,  would  have  us  put  aside  the  use  of  these, 
to  teach  us  instead  such  things  as  with  their 
help  we  could  find  out  for  ourselves,  partiou- 
larly  in  the  case  of  those  sciences  of  which 
there  is  not  the  smallest  mention  in  Scripture ; 
and  above  all  in  astronomy,  of  which  so  little 
notice  is  taken,  that  none  of  the  planets 
ezcept  the  sun  and  moon,  and  once  or  twice 
only  Venus,  under  the  name  of  Lucifer,  is  so 
mnch  as  named  there.  Surely,  if  the  Intention 
of  the  sacred  writers  had  been  to  teach  the 
people  astronomy,  they  would  not  have  passed 
the  subject  over  so  completely." 

This  letter  was  the  occasion  of  the  first 
collision  between  Galileo  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities ;  for  though  it  was  a  private  letter, 
a  copy  feil  (either  through  indiscretion  or 
treachery),  ioto  the  hands  of  Dominicans  at 
Florence,  one  of  whom  denounced  it  to  the 
Holy  Office  at  Rome.  And  naturally  it  gave 
much  offence  that  a  layman  should  presume  to 
teach  theologians  how  to  Interpret  Scripture. 

It  is  a  commonplace  with  Roman  Catholic 
apologists  to  say  that  Galileo  had  only  himself 
to  blame  for  the  trouble  he  got  into,  through, 
as  one  of  them  expresses  it,  poking  his  nose 
into  what  was  other  people's  business.  **  Why 
did  he  not  stick  to  his  mathematics,  and  leave 
the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  to  theologians  7 
He  seemed  determined  to  ruin  himself.  Had 
he  not  got  a  message  from  Cardinal  Barberini 
(afterwards  Pope  Urban   VIII.),  telling  him 


that  he  ought  not  to  travel  out  of  the  limits 
of  physios  and  mathematics,  but  oonfine  him- 
self to  such  reasonings  as  Ptolemy  and  Coper- 
nioos  had  osedf  Declaring  the  viewa  of 
Scripture  theologians  maintain  to  be  their 
own  particular  province."  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine also  had  said  that  if  Galileo  spoke  with 
oiroumspeotion,  and  only  as  a  mathematician, 
he  would  be  put  to  no  f  urther  trouble. 

It  is  necessary  to  ezplain  how  a  oollislon 
had  been  avoided  before,  and  what  was  meant 
by  saying  that  Galileo  ought  to  speak  "only 
as  a  mathematician."  The  reason  why  Coper- 
nican speculations  about  the  earth's  motion 
had  been  tolerated  by  ecclesiastics,  while  the 
writings  of  Galileo  on  the  same  subject  were 
rigidly  condemned,  was  that  Galileo's  pre- 
decessors,  in  order  to  avoid  shocking  ezisting 
prejadices,  had  taken  some  pains  to  represent 
the  notion  of  the  earth's  motion,  not  as  a  tme 
account  of  what  actually  takes  place,  but  as 
a  mathematical  fiction  imagined  for  the  more 
convenient  calcalation  of  the  places  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  There  is  great  virtue  in  an 
if.  Theologians  insisted  in  saying,  without 
contradiction,  that  the  earth  does  not  move  ; 
but  they  had  no  objection  to  allow  mathe- 
maticians  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  pro* 
blem.  If  the  earth  and  the  planets  went 
round  the  sun,  what  appearances  would  the 
planets  on  that  hypothesis  present?  Galileo 
found  that  the  answer  to  that  question  was, 
Ezactly  the  appearances  which  we  observe 
now ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  observed 
appearances  were  not  ezplained  by  the  older 
theory.  He  could  not  then  resist  the  convic- 
tion  that  the  Copernican  doctrine  of  the  earth's 
motion  was  no  mere  mathematical  fiction,  but 
the  absolute  truth. 

Holding  this  belief,  how  could  he  acquiesce 
in  the  condusion  that  the  Bible  teaches  the 
direct  contrary  t  From  the  language  used 
by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  one  would  imagine 
that  Galileo  had  attempted  to  establish  the 
earth's  motion  by  an  array  of  Bible  tezts,  and 
to  prove  that  the  opposite  doctrine  was  an 
anti-Scriptural  heresy.  Far  from  this,  all  he 
contended  for  was  toleration  for  his  own 
belief.  He  only  endeavoured  to  make  out 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Bible  that 
forbade  him  to  believe  that  the  earth  moved. 
And  unless  he  imagined  that  the  same  thing 
could  be  scientifically  true  and  theologically 
false,  how  was  it  possible  for  him,  who  be- 
lieved  that  nothing  false  is  taught  as  an  article 
of  faith  in  the  Scrlptures,  when  he  had  come 
to  believe  that  the  doctrine  that  the  earth 
does  not  move  is  false,  to  avoid  asserting  that 
the  doctrine  that  the  earth  is  at  rest  is  not 
taught  in  the  Bible  as  an  article  of  faith  f 
Nothing   is   so    puxzling  as   a  real  love   of 
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tnith  to  people  who  are  oot  poesessed  of  it 
themselTeB. 

When  Galileo's  letter  was  bronghfe  ander  tbe 
notice  of  the  Roman  Inquisition  tbere  was 
great  onwillingness  to  deal  harshly  with  the 
philoaopher,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  his 
repotation,  and  who  had  many  and  powerf ul 
friends  at  Rome  itself,  where  he  had  recently 
ezbibited  bis  telescope,  amid  general  admira- 
tion.  Now,  in  everj  criminal  trial  tbere  are 
two  qnestions — a  qaestion  of  law,  and  a  ques- 
tion  of  fact.  In  tbe  caae  of  a  trial  for  beresj, 
the  qnestion  of  fact  is,  What  are  tbe  words 
which  the  aocnsed  person  has  spoken  or 
written  f  the  qaestion  of  law  is,  Wbether  these 
words  contain  bereej.  Tbe  practice  of  the  In- 
quisition is  onlj  to  deal  directly  with  the 
qoeetion  of  fact ;  wbile  the  qaestion  of  law  is 
referred  to  a  special  Board  of  skilled  theo- 
logians,  ander  tbe  title  of  Quali/Ur$,  tbelr 
bnsiness  being  to  State  the  qtudity  of  tbe  pro- 
poeitions  sabmitted  to  them,  and  in  partioalar 
wbether  or  not  they  are  heretical.  Tbe  In- 
quisition was  able  to  pronounce  Galileo's 
acquittal  on  tbe  question  of  fact.  The  doca- 
ment  submltted  to  them  only  purported  to  be 
a  oopy  of  a  letter  written  by  Galileo ;  where 
was  tbe  original  f  It  conld  not  be  produced. 
Hence  tbe  Inquisition  were  content,  in  the 
aboence  of  positive  evidence,  to  pronounce  a 
rerdict  of  Not  Guilty;  only  they  took  care 
that  tbe  Terdict  sbonld  be,  Not  Guilty,  but 
don't  do  it  again. 

They  obtained  a  report  from  their  "quali- 
fien,"  which  ran  in  tbe  f ollowing  terms : — 

1.  Tbe  proposition  that  the  sun  is  tbe 
centre  of  tbe  world,  and  immoTable  from  its 
place  is  absurd,  pbilosopbically  false,  and 
formally  heretical,  because  it  is  expressly  oon- 
trary  to  Holy  Scripture. 

2.  The  proposition  that  the  earth  is  not  the 
oentre  of  tbe  world,  nor  immovable,  but  that 
it  moTes,  and  also  with  a  diurnal  motion,  is 
also  absurd,  pbüosopbically  false,  and  theo- 
logically  considered  at  least  erroneous  in  faitb. 

Galileo  was  not  required  to  make  abjuration, 
or  to  do  penance,  because  be  had  not  been 
oonrioted  of  heresy;  but,  by  order  of  tbe 
Holy  Office,  Cardinal  Bellarmine  summoned 
bim  before  bim,  and  admonished  bim  in  the 
Dame  of  the  Pope  and  of  tbe  Holy  Office,  under 
pi&in  of  imprisonment,  that  be  must  give  np 
the  opinion  that  the  sun  is  tbe  centre  of  tbe 
world  and  immovable,  and  that  tbe  earth 
moTM,  and  must  not  hold,  teach  it,  or  defend 
it  eitber  by  word  or  writing,  otherwise  pro- 
oeedings  would  be  taken  against  bim  in  the 
Holy  Office.  Galileo  submitted,  and  promised 
to  obey. 

Bat  it  was  not  enough  that  Galileo  sbonld 
be  personally   wamed   against    bolding    tbe 


heliocentrio  theory  of  the  universe ;  the  whole 
world  must  be  similarly  instructed,  and  tbis 
was  done  by  another  tribunal.  On  March  5, 
1616,  tbe  Congregation  of  the  Index,  a  Com- 
mittee  of  Cardinais  appointed  by  tbe  Pope  for 
tbe  preTention  of  tbe  circulation  of  dangerous 
books,  publisbed  tbe  foUowing  decree : — 

'*  Since  it  has  come  to  tbe  knowledge  of  tbis 
Holy  Congregation  that  tlie  false  Pythagorean 
doctrine,  altogetber  opposed  to  the  Divine 
Scripture,  of  tbe  mobility  of  the  earth  and  the 
immobility  of  the  sun,  which  Nicolas  Coper- 
nicus,  in  bis  work,  Dt  Revolutionihtu  Orbium 
öceUttiumf  and  Didacus  in  Stunica  in  his  Com- 
mentary  on  Job,  teach,  is  being  promulgated 
and  accepted  by  many,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
printed  letter  of  a  oertain  Carmelite  Fatber 
(Foscarini),  entitled,  ftc.,  wherein  the  said 
Fatber  has  attempted  to  show  that  tbe  said 
doctrine  is  consonant  to  truth,  and  not  op- 
posed to  Holy  Scriptare ;  therefore,  lest  tbia 
opinion  insinuate  itself  furtber  to  the  damage 
of  Catholic  truth,  tbis  congregation  has  decreed 
that  tbe  said  books,  Copernious,  De  RevUuHoni- 
lm$t  and  Stunica  on  Job,  be  suspended  tili  they 
are  corrected,  but  that  the  book  of  Foscarini 
the  Carmelite  be  altogetber  prohibited  and 
condemned,  and  all  other  books  that  teach  the 
same  tbing. " 

The  Congregation  of  the  Index  oontinued  its 
war  on  tbe  Copemican  theory  for  about  two 
centuries.  The  Index  of  1704  contains  tbe 
comprebensive  probibition,  "all  books  that 
teach  the  mobility  of  the  earth,  or  the  im- 
mobility of  the  sun."  A  striking  proof  that 
tbis  probibition  did  not  remain  a  dead  letter 
is  afforded  by  tbe  preface  to  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Jesuits'  edition  of  Newton's  Prin- 
eipia.  Wbether  apprebensive  that  their  own 
book  might  be  plaoed  on  the  Index,  and  its 
sale  forbidden,  or  that  they  might  suffer  in 
some  other  way  for  tbe  publication  of  a  book 
so  plainly  teaching  the  mobility  of  tbe  earth, 
they  tender  in  the  preface  the  following 
apology  : — 

**  Newton,  in  tbis  third  book,  supposes  tbe 
motion  of  the  earth.  We  could  not  explain 
tbe  autbor's  propositions  otherwise  than  by 
making  the  same  supposition.  We  are  there- 
fore forced  to  sustain  a  character  which  is  not 
cur  own  ;  but  we  prof ess  to  pay  tbe  obseqnious 
reverence  which  is  due  to  the  decrees  pro- 
nounced  by  the  sovereign  Pontiffs  against  the 
motion  of  the  earth.*' 

These  prohibitions  oontinued  in  force  for  a 
Century  longer.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
last  Century  the  astronomer  Lalande  made 
g^eat  exertions  at  Rome  to  have  tbe  names 
of  Galileo,  Copemicus,  and  Foscarini  removed 
from  tbe  Index ;  but  in  Tain.  Acoordingly, 
the  Index  for  1828  contains  tbe  names  of  tbese 
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three  oulprits  ;  bot  the  prohibition  against  all 
books  teaching  the  mobllity  of  the  earth  was 
qaietly  dropped  ont  of  the  later  editions  of 
the  Index.  It  was  only  on  the  accesdon  of 
Gregory  XVI.,  the  predecessor  of  Pias  IX., 
that  the  important  step  was  taken,  and  the 
attempt  to  insist  on  believing  on  the  immo- 
bility  of  the  earth  was  finallj  abandoned. 
For  the  first  time  for  some  two  hnndred  jears, 
an  Index  of  prohibited  books  was  pabüshed, 
in  which  no  confession  of  prerioas  error  was 
made,  bat  the  names  of  Galileo,  Copemicos, 
and  Foscarini  were  silently  withdrawn.  Bven 
then  there  were  some  at  the  Papal  Court  who 
regarded  this  as  a  weak-minded  concession  to 
modern  prejadice. 

To  retum  to  the  history  of  Galileo.    He  went 
back  to  Florence  mnch  disheartened  at  the 
condemnation  of   the  Copernican   doctrines, 
bnt   professing   ontward   Submission   to   the 
Fapal  decisions.     It  would  be  nnreasonable  to 
sappose  that  he  aocepted  them  in  bis  heart ; 
and  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  ironical  some 
of  the  langnage  he  nsed.    Thus,  for  instance, 
in  a  tract  which  he  pnblished  on  the  motions 
of  comets,  he  says:   *'Since  the  motion  at- 
tributed  to  the  earth,  which  I,  as  a  pions  and 
Catholic  person,  consider  most  false  and  not 
to  exist,  accommodates  itself  so  well  as  to  ex- 
plain  so  many  and  such  different  phenomena, 
I  shall  not  feel  snre  bot  that,  false  as  it  is,  it 
may  not  jast  as  delndingly  correspond  with 
the  phenomena  of  comets."    He  preserved  the 
same  verbal  conformity  to  the  commands  of 
bis  snperiors  in  the  work  which  he  pnblished 
in  1632,  which  was  the  cause  of  bis  snbsequent 
tronbles.    He  g^ve  it  the  form  of  a  dialogne, 
which  enabled  him  to  State  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  withont  committing  himself  to  an 
adoption  of  either ;  and  he  said  that  he  pro 
posed  to  discnss.the  Copernican  System  as  a 
mere  mathematical  hypothesis,  and  to  show, 
not  its  absolute  tnith,  bat  its  snperiority  to 
some  bad  argumenta  by  which  it  had  been 
assailed.    The  disguise,  however,  was  found  to 
be  a  little  too  thin.    So  the  sale  of  the  dialogue 
was  forbidden,  and  a  snmmons  was  served  on 
Galileo,  ordering  him  to  appear  before  the 
Inquisition  at  Rome.    He  made  every  effort  to 
escape  obedience,  pleading  inability  to  under- 
take  the  joumey  (a  more  formidable  business 
then  than  now)  on  accoant  of  bis  age  (he  was 
seventy)  and  the  bad  State  of  bis  health,  and 
asking  for  at  least  a  reprieve.     His  excnses 
were  not  accepted  by  the  Pope,  who  said  he 
might  come  in  a  litter  if  he  pleased  ;  bat  come 
he  must.     The  Florentine  Inquisitor  visited 
Galileo,  and  found  him  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  professing  himself  onable  to  ondertake 
the  joumey  in  his  then  state  of  health.    A 
certificate  was  forwarded,  signed  by  three  of 


the  most  eminent  medical  men  in  Florenoe,  to 
the  effect  that  Galileo  was   soffering  from 
hemia,  and  coald  not  be  moved  withont  danger 
to  his  lifo.    The  answer  from  the  Inqoisition 
was,  that  if  he  did  not  come,  the  Pope  and  the    -* 
Holy  Office  would  send  down  a  commisaaiy    ' 
and  a  physician  of  their  own,  whose  expenses   ^^ 
would  have  to  be  defrayed  at  Galileo's  cost. 
If  they  shonld  find  him  able  to  travel,  they   " 
were  at  once  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty,  and   -. 
send  him  up  in  ironsi;  if  they  shoald   find  ^ 
that  the  move  would  involve  danger  of  life, 
they  were  to  send  him  up  bound  and  in  irons  -s 
as  Boon  as  the  dang^  was  over. 

Under  this  persaasion  Galileo  was  indaeed 
to  face  the  joumey  to  Rome,  where  he  met- 
with  as  mach  indulgence  as  the  mies  of  th» 
Inquisition  permitted.  Until  personal  examin- 
ation  was  necessary,  he  was  allowed  to  lodge 
in  the  Florentine  ambassador's  palace,  bnt  on 
condition  that  he  was  to  obsei  ve  strict  aedu- 
sion,  and  receive  the  Visits  of  none  bat  inti- 
mate  friends.  When  personal  examination  was 
necessary,  the  three  or  four  weeks  he  spent 
within  the  walls  of  the  Inquisition  were  not 
passed  in  any  dose  or  unwholesome  dungeon, 
bat  in  the  apartmcnts  of  the  Fiscal  of  the 
Inquisition,  where  the  attendance  of  bis  own 
servant  was  allowed  him.  Bven  this  mitigated 
confinement  had  an  unfavourable  effect  on  his 
health. 

The  result  of  the  trial  is  well  known.    Galileo 
pleaded  in  vain  that  he  had  not  infringed  the 
injunction  laid  on  him  by  defending  an  opinion 
already  condemned,  and  the  condemnation  of 
which  had  been  made  known  to  him.    When 
he  nrged  that  he  had  left  the  qaestion  an- 
determined,  and  had  only  discassed  the  pro- 
bability  of  the  Copemican  hypothesis,  he  was 
told  that  therein  he  had  committed  a  grave 
error,  for  that  an  opinion  can  in  no  manner  be 
probable  which  has  already  been  declared  and 
defined  to  be  contrary  to  the  Divine  Scriptnres. 
The  Inquisitors  were  certainly  justified  by  the 
evidence,  when  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  were  very  streng  groands  for  sua- 
pecting  that  Galileo  held  the  heretical  doctrine 
of  the  earth*s  motion,  and  also  the  heresy  that 
an  opinion  can  be  held  and  defended  as  pro- 
bable after  it  has  been  declared  and  defined 
to  be  contrary  to  Holy  Scriptare.    Accord- 
ingly,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  minds  of 
all  Catholic  Christians  this  vehement  suspicion 
legitimately  conceived  against  him,  he  was 
ordered  to  swear  that  with  a  sincere  heart  and 
faith  nnfeigned  he  abjured,  cursed,  and  de- 
tested  the  above-named  and  all  other  heresies ; 
and  to  swear  further  that  for  the  futnre  he 
woald  not  assert,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or 
in  writing,  anything  to  bring  npon  him  similar 
suspioion.    And  in  order  that  his  grave  and 
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pemioioiis  error  might  not  remain  altogether 
nnponithed,  that  he  might  be  more  oaatioos 
f  or  the  fnture,  and  be  an  ezarople  to  others  to 
mbstain  from  offences  of  this  sort,  his  book 
was  prohibited  by  pablic  edict ;  he  was  con- 
demned  to  the  prisons  of  the  Holy  Office 
dnring  the  Pope*s  pleasnre,  and  was  com- 
manded  for  three  weeks  to  recite  the  seven 
Pezütential  Psalms  once  a  week. 

Galileo  made  his  abjaration  accordinglj,  bnt 
for  the  remaining  eight  or  nine  jears  of  his 
life  never  completelj  recovered  his  liberty; 
for  thongh  his  confinement  was  as  little  dis- 
agreeable  as  snch  a  thing  conld  be,  he  was 
nerer  permitted  to  have  quite  free  intercoorse 
with  his  friends.  He  was  for  five  months  a 
gnest  with  the  Archbishop  of  Siena;  after- 
wards,  when  his  residence  in  a  city  was  thonght 
to  lead  to  a  mischievoos  propagation  of  bis 
opinions,  he  was  allowed  to  reside  in  his  own 
coontry-house,  a  little  distance  from  Florenoe, 
bnt  not  to  occnpy  his  honse  in  that  city.  He 
mnst  remain  in  solitnde,  and  neither  invite 
nor  receive  gnests  for  Conference.  When  he 
asked  special  permission  to  go  to  Florenoe  for 
medical  advice,  he  was  told  that  if  he  was 
tronblesome  the  liberty  he  already  enjoyed 
wonld  be  taken  from  him.  At  length  he  was 
once  allowed  to  go.  He  was  not  permitted 
either  to  reprint  his  cid  books,  or  to  print  new 
ones.  When  he  died,  his  power  to  make  a 
will  was  dispated,  and  the  qnestion  was  raised 
whether  his  body  might  be  placed  in  conse- 
crated  gronnd.  That  was  decided  in  his 
favour;  bat  when  the  Grand  Dake  proposed 
to  raise  a  marble  monmnent  to  him,  he  received 
a  message  from  the  Pope  that  such  an  Inten- 
tion, if  carried  ont,  wonld  be  most  pemicions, 
and  that  he  mnst  remember  that  Galileo  doring 
his  life  had  cansed  scandal  to  all  Christendom 
by  his  false  and  damnable  doctrine. 

In  considering  Romanist  apologies  for  the 
treatment  of  Galileo,  I  have  chiefly  in  view 
one  of  the  ablest,  pnblished  in  the  CUfUm 
TraeU  in  1854,  and  founded  on  two  articles,  one 
in  the  DuUin  Review  for  Jnly  1838,  the  other 
in  the  Rambler  for  Januaiy  1852. 

The  apologist  begins  by  informing  ns  that 
Protestants  (we  are  not  told  who)  had  asserted 
that  Galileo  had  been  kept  for  five  years  in  the 
dnngeons  of  the  Inquisition,  that  he  had  been 
put  on  the  rack,  that  his  eyes  had  been  pnt  out 
by  the  cruel  Inquisitors ;  whereas,  his  penance 
had  been  nothing  more  than  the  recital  of  the 
Penitential  Psalms  once  a  week,  and  his  place 
of  imprisonment  only  the  Dominican  Convent, 
where  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition  them- 
selves  resided,  or  the  "delightful  palace''  of 
the  Tuscan  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  finally 
Galileo's  country-place  near  Florence. 

Althongh   we   accept   the   Statement  that 


Galileo  was  not  put  on  the  rack,  it  is  right  to 
mention  that  the  point  has  been  contested. 
It  appears  from  the  sentence  on  (HklUeo  that 
his  answers  not  being  thonght  satisfactory,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  proceed  to  a  rigoron 
e$ame,  and  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that  in  the 
language  of  the  Inquisition  this  phrase  meant 
an  ezamination  in  which  torture  might  be  used« 
Tortnre  was  an  established  method  with  the 
Inquisition.  It  was  used  in  secular  courts  at 
the  time,  and  the  Inquisition  considered  that 
they  were  less  able  than  other  Courts  to  dis- 
pense  with  it,  because  the  offence  of  heresy 
being  a  secret  one,  residing  in  the  mind  alone, 
and  therefore  one  which  an  accused  person 
could  easily  deny,  special  means  were  necessary 
to  elicit  his  real  opinions.  In  the  case,  how- 
ever,  of  children  and  very  old  persons  a  minor 
form  of  torture  was  commonly  used,  that  of 
threatening  torture;  and  accused  persons  in 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  had  good  reason 
to  take  such  threats  rery  seriously.  There  is 
clear  eridence  that  torture  was  threatened  in 
Galileo's  case ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  not 
good  reason  to  think  that  it  was  actnally 
used.  Bnt  the  point  seems  of  quite  small  im- 
portance.  The  opinion  expressed  in  Galileo's 
abjuration,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's 
motion  was  false,  was  oertainly  not  that  with 
which  he  had  entered  the  walls  of  the  In- 
quisition ;  and  the  arguments  which  induced 
him  to  express  a  change  of  mind  were  certainly 
not  addressed  to  his  intellect. 

The  question,  however,  whether  or  not  the 
Inquisitors  dealt  mildly  with  Galileo  is  irrele- 
vant to  the  subject  of  this  article.  What  we 
are  concemed  with  is,  Did  the  Inquisitors, 
acting  under  the  Pope's  authority,  and  with 
his  personal  concurrence,  oblige  Galileo  to 
profess  belief  in  what  we  now  know  to  be 
false;  and  if  so,  how  can  Infallibility  be 
daimed  for  an  authority  guilty  of  such  a 
prodigious  blunder?  Our  apologist  contends 
that  it  was  right  to  require  a  retractation, 
because  the  scientific  arguments  by  which 
Galileo  supported  his  opinion  were  not  as  good 
as  have  since  been  obtained  on  the  same  side  ; 
and  that  his  doctrine  being  likely  to  prejudice 
in  men's  minds  their  respect  for  the  Bible,  he 
might  properly  be  oalled  on  to  condemn  and 
renounce  it,  and  declare  it  tobe  "  false  in  the 
sense  of  unproved." 

The  Inquisitors  did  not  Claim  to  know  more 
about  scientific  arguments  than  ^Galileo,  but 
they  did  Claim  to  know  better  than  he  how  to 
Interpret  Scripture.  Tet  [it  tums  out  now 
that,  with  regard  to  the  Interpretation  of 
Scripture,  Galileo  was  right,  and  they  were 
wrong.  The  condemnation  of  Galileo  has 
been  a  good  deal  discussed  with  ref  erence  to 
the  question  of  the  Pope's  personal  infalli- 
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bilitj.  Bat  the  qaestion  is  mnch  deeper, 
and  affects  the  qnestion  of  the  Chorch's 
infallibilitj,  speaking  bj  no  matter  what 
organ.  The  Conncil  of  Trent  declared  that 
it  is  the  province  of  Holy  Mother  Chnrch  to 
jndge  of  the  trae  sense  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Holj  Scriptares.  Now  there  are  many 
tezts  of  Scriptare  which  we  hold  that  the 
Roman  Cbarch  Interpret«  wronglj ;  bat  we 
have  no  means  of  forcing  her  to  own  that  we 
are  rigbt  and  she  wrong.  We  have  the 
means  in  the  oase  of  such  tezts  as  '*  He  hath 
made  the  roand  world  so  fast  that  it  cannot 
be  moved."  ^  From  sach  tezts  it  was  inferred 
in  the  sizteenth  centary  that  the  physical  fact 
of  the  immobilitj  of  the  earth  was  a  revealed 
trath.  Bverj  one  entitled  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  'Holj  Mother  Charch'  asserted  it  If 
general  consent,  aniversal  long  tradition,  ab- 
sence  of  opposing  Tiew,  can  prove  anj  In- 
terpretation of  Scriptare  to  be  lawfally  im- 
posed  by  the  head  of  the  Charoh,  this  certainly 
was  so.  And  yet  it  has  now  to  be  confessed 
that  that  Interpretation  was  wrong.  It  mast 
be  owned,  therefore,  that  whatever  respect 
the  Charch  may  claim  when  she  interprets 
Scriptare,  she  is  not  infallible,  and  that  tbe 
Charch  of  a  more  learned  age  may  wisely 
review  and  correct  the  decisions  of  its  pre- 
decessors. 

Yes ;  bat  it  will  be  said  that  the  Church's 
infallibility  when  she  interprets  Scriptare  is 
limited  to  qaestions  of  faith  and  morals,  and 
that  the  qaestion  of  the  earth's  mobility  is  not 
one  of  faith.  Bat  this  is  to  accose  the  heads 
of  the  Charch  in  Galileo's  time  of  a  far  graver 
mistake.  It  is  sarely  a  less  error  to  decide  a 
qaestion  that  belongs  to  yoar  province  wrongly, 
than  not  to  know  what  belongs  to  yoar  pro- 
Tince,  and  what  does  not.  If  modern  apologists 
are  right,  the  Church  in  Galileo*s  time  not 
only  was  wrong  in  pronoanciog  it  to  be  heresy 
to  hold  that  the  earth  went  round  the  san ; 
bat  was  atterly  wrong  in  imag^ning  that  either 
of  the  opinions — the  san  g^oes  roand  the  earth, 
or  the  earth  goes  round  the  san — ^possibly 
coald  be  heresy,  the  whole  sabject  being  oat- 
side  the  domain  with  which  faith  has  to  deaL 
On  the  contrary,  the  Charch  in  Galileo's  time 
held  that  it  was  of  faith  to  maintain  the 
absolute  correctness  of  ererything  asserted  in 

^  The  Prayer  Book  Version  of  Psalm  zciii.  2 
is :  *'  He  hath  made  the  round  world  so  sure 
that  it  cannot  be  moved."  Bat  as  Driver  {The 
Paraüd  P§aUer)  well  remarks,  "The  reference 
is  not  to  the  physical  globe  (the  *  round  world  *),** 
The  Authorised  Version  and  the  Revised  Version, 
and  the  New  Version  of  Driver  all  render  correctly, 
"the  world  is  established  that  it  cannot  be 
moved." — Edd. 


ezpress  words  of  Scriptare,  and  that  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  earth's  fizity  was  so  asserted. 

It  remains  to  discuss  how  the  condemnation 
of  Galileo  directly  affects  the  qaestion  of 
Papal  infaUibiUty.  It  is  cerUin  that  the 
deorees  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  the  Congre- 
gation  of  the  Indez  ezpreased  the  sentiments 
of  the  individual  Pope  who  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  whole  business,  and  who  eren 
personaily  presided  at  some  of  the  meetinga. 
Bat  on  yarioas  pleas  it  has  been  contendcd 
that  the  tribunal  which  pablished  the  decrees 
was  not  the  Pope  »peakimg  infaÜiUjf,  That  he- 
did  not  speak  infallibly  then,  we  need  not  dis- 
pute ;  bat  if  he  did  not  speak  infallibly  then, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  know  that  he  er« 
speaks  infallibly. 

We  need  not  then  tarry  over  the  plea  thaU 
either  Paul  in  1616,  or  Urban  in  1633,  erred^ 
bat  only  as  a  private  doctor,  not  as  a  Pop» 
speaking  ex  eathedra,     With  regard  to    th» 
qoestion  when  the  Pope  speaks  ex  etUhedra^ 
the  only  rational  distinction  is  between  his 
official  and    non-official  atterancee.    We  do 
not  hold  the  Papacy  responsible  for  eTerything 
Urban  may  have  said  in  conversation   with 
Galileo,  bat  in  all  the  transactions  whiph  we 
are  discussing  it  is  clear  that  neither  Urban 
nor  Paul  acted  as  a  private  doctor,  bat  as 
Pope.    It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Pope  is 
both  teacher  and  govemor  of  the  Choroh, 
and  that  though  infallible  as  teacher,  he  may 
err  in  the  steps  he  takes  as  govemor,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Church's  discipline.    Bat 
when  the  punishment  of  heresy  is  concerned,  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  the  Pope's  disciplinaiy 
from  his  teaching  power.    It  may  be  assnmed 
as  certain  that  the  Pope  would  not  punish  a 
man  for  heresy  without  having  first  ascertained 
that  the  doctrine  which  he  held  was  heresy ; 
and  the  Pope  could  not  teach  the  world  more 
distinctly  that  a  certain  doctrine  is  hereti<»l 
than  by  setting  the  ezample  of  ponishing  a 
man  for  holding  it. 

Neither  need  we  linger  over  a  plea  in  which 
some  Romanists  find  muchcomfort,  that  the  oon- 
demnation  of  Galileo  does  not  contain  what  is 
oalled  the  cnstomary  clause  of  Papal  confirma- 
tion  at  the  end.  We  may  be  sure  that  Paul  V. 
did  not  knowingly  omit  anything  necessary 
to  give  validity  to  his  sentence ;  and  the  fact 
is,  that  the  '*  custom  "  in  question  has  come  in 
since  Paul's  time,  and  that  this  clause  does 
not  appear  in  previous  decrees  of  the  Gongrega- 
tion  of  the  Indez. 

Siztas  V.  appointed  fifteen  Congregations  of 
Cardinais,  assigning  to  each  its  proper  f unction, 
bat  with  the  limitation  *<that  they  refer  to  us 
all  the  more  important  and  difficult  matters 
ander  consideration."  It  is  now  customary 
that  the  secretary  of  the  Congregation  should 
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ccrtify  when  a  matter  bas  been  thns  referred 
to  the  Pope;  bat  clearlj  tbe  only  important 
quettion  is  whether  the  matter  bas  been  thus 
referred,  and  not  wbether  the  secretary  bas 
oertified  it.  Snob  a  certificate  was  certainly 
not  necessary  in  tbe  case  of  the  Holy  Office, 
the  higbest  of  all  tbe  Congregations,  having 
Jurisdiction  over  every  member  of  the  Gharch 
of  whateTer  rank.  On  accoant  of  its  sapreme 
importance,  the  Pope  was  wont  to  be  its  Pre- 
sident, and  tbe  votes  to  be  taken  in  bis  pre- 
sence ;  so  that  no  important  decree  coald  go 
forth  withoat  having  been  first  snbmitted  to 
tbe  Pope.  The  Pope  indispatablj  did  thos 
take  part  in  tbe  deoision  in  Galileo's  case. 

Assnredly  Galileo  and  the  Copemicans  of 
bis  day  were  not  allowed  to  suppose  that  to  per- 
sist  in  their  heresy  woald  be  to  resist  any tbing 
Short  of  infallible  wisdom.  They  were  pressed 
with  tbe  words  of  tbe  bnll  of  Siztos  V.,  by 
which  tbe  Congregation  of  tbe  Index  was  re- 
modelled :  "  They  are  to  ezamine  and  ezpose 
tbe  books  which  are  repagnant  to  the  Catbolic 
doctrines  and  Christian  discipline,  and  after 
reporting  them  to  os,  they  are  to  condemn 
them  fty  our  authority"  (See  Index  Ex- 
PUBOATOBlüB.)  What  was  done  by  the  In- 
quisition in  Galileo's  case  was  not  a  mere 
▼erdict  on  a  matter  of  fact  on  which  tbe  jadges 
might  pardonably  go  wrong,  bat  it  was  tbe 
decision  by  the  Pope's  aathority  on  a  qaestion 
of  doctrine.  Pope  Urban  made  that  decision 
bis  own  by  directing  (in  1633),  that  in  order 
ikai  ikete  thing$  might  be  known  to  all,  copies  of 
tbe  sentence  on  Gralileo  were  to  be  transmitted 
to  all  Apostolio  Nancios,  aod  all  Inquisitors 
of  heretical  pravity,  especially  tbe  Florentine 
Inquisitors.  These  were  to  summon  the  Pro- 
fessors of  matbematics,  and  to  read  the  sentence 
for  their  Instruction.  Tbis  sentence  refers  to 
tbe  interference  of  tbe  Congregation  of  tho 
Index  as  made  "  to  tbe  end  that  so  pemicious 
a  doctrine  "  as  the  Copemican  ''  might  be  alto- 
gether  taken  away  and  spread  no  f  urtber  to 
tbe  heavy  detriment  of  Catbolic  truth.*'  It 
States  that  the  Congregation  was  beld  in  tbe 
Pope's  presence  in  which  Galileo  was  ordered 
to  give  up  tbis  false  opinion.  It  relates  that 
Galileo  had  been  formally  made  acquainted 
with  **  tbe  declaration  made  by  cur  Lord  tbe 
Pope,  and  promulgated  by  the  Saored  Congre- 
gation of  tbe  Index,*'  tbe  tenor  wbereof  is  that 
the  doctrine  of  tbe  motion  of  tbe  earth  and 
the  fixity  of  tbe  sun  is  eontrary  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  therefore  can  neither  be  de- 
fended  nor  beld.  It  may  be  added  that  tbe 
desired  Papal  confirmation  in  express  terms 
was  given  by  a  later  Pope,  Alexander  VII.,  in 
1664,  who  republished  and  confirmed  tbe  pre- 
▼ioosdecreee  with  the  words,  '*Cam  omnibus 
et  singulis  in  eo  contentis,  auctoritate  Aposto- 


lica  tenore  presentium  confirmamus  et  appro- 
bamus."  We  recommend,  therefore,  Roman 
apologists  to  consider  again  wbether  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  maintain  that  the  sun  aotu- 
ally  does  go  round  the  earth,  tbis  being  in  our 
jndgment  quite  as  hopefal  a  line  of  defence  as 
to  deny  that  successive  Popes  officially  asserted 
that  it  does. 

To  conclude,  then,  tbe  bistory  of  Gtadileo 
makes  sbort  werk  of  tbe  qaestion :  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  tbe  Cburch  of  Rome  to  err  in  her  In- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  or  to  mistake  in  what 
she  teacbes  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
Christian  faith?  Sbe  can  err,  for  she  hoi 
erred.  Sbe  bas  made  many  errors  more 
dangerous  to  the  sonls  of  men,  but  never  com- 
mitted  any  blander  more  calcalated  to  throw 
contempt  on  her  pretensions  in  the  minds  of 
all  thinking  men,  than  when  she  persisted  for 
about  two  hundred  years  in  teaching  that  it 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  therefore 
an  essential  part  of  the  Catholic  faith,  that 
tbe  earth  Stands  still,  and  tbat  the  sun  and 
planets  revolve  daily  round  it. — Extracted  by 
permission  from  Dr.  Salmon's  InfattihUity  of 
the  Chureh,  [G.  S.] 

GALIiIOANISM.— The  Four  Gallican  Proposi- 
tions  of  1682,  drawn  up  by  tbe  celebrated 
Bossuet^  are  as  foUows  :  (1)  The  first  declared 
that  the  power  possessed  by  Peter  and  bis 
successors  was  in  things  spiritual,  not  in  things 
temporal,  in  acoordance  with  the  texts,  "My 
kingdom  is  not  of  tbis  world ; "  *'  Render  unto 
CsBsar,"  kc, ;  **  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to 
tbe  higher  powers."  Consequently,  kings  are 
not,  by  tbe  law  of  God,  subject  to  any  ecclesi- 
astical  power  with  respect  to  their  temporal 
govemment,  nor  can  their  subjects  be  released 
from  the  duty  of  obeying  them,  nor  absolved 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  (2)  Tbe  second 
defined  the  power  of  the  Pope  in  things 
spiritual,  viz.,  as  such  tbat  tbe  decrees  of  tbe 
Cooncil  of  Constance,  approved  as  they  are  by 
tbe  Holy  See  aod  the  practice  of  tbe  wbole 
Cburch,  remain  in  füll  force  and  perpetual 
Obligation ;  and  it  declared  tbat  tbese  decrees 
must  not  be  depreciated  as  insufficiently  ap- 
proved,  or  as  restricted  to  a  time  of  schism. 
Tbese  decrees  declared  that  a  general  Council, 
legitimately  assembled,  derires  its  autbority 
immediately  from  Christ  [and  therefore  not 
from  the  Pope],  and  that  every  person  of  what 
dignity  soever,  even  Pa/pal,  is  bound  to  obey  it 
in  what  relates  to  the  faitb,  or  to  tbe  extirpa- 
tion  of  schism,  or  to  tbe  reformation  of  the 
Cburch  in  its  bead  and  members.  Tbese  de- 
crees were  absolutely  necessary  at  tbe  time. 
The  object  was  to  heal  tbe  schism,  there  being 
then  three  claimants  of  the  Popedom;  and 
although  the  wbole  Christian  world  longed  for 
an  end  to  the  schism,  all  the  claimants  had 
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shown  great  relactance  to  a  voluntary  resigna- 
tion.  The  Cooncil  deposed  all  three,  and 
elected  a  new  Pope ;  bot  since  each  of  the 
candidates  had  some  who  believed  him  to  be 
tbe  real  Pope,  it  ii  evident  the  act  of  the 
Council  coald  not  meet  with  UDlveraal  reoogni- 
tion  anless  it  was  maintained  that  the  Council 
had  an  anthority  higher  than  the  Papal,  and 
was  able  even  to  depose  a  real  Pope  if  tbe 
good  of  tbe  Cburch  required  it  (3)  The  third 
Gralllcan  decree  declared  that  the  ezercise  of 
the  Apostolic  anthority  mnst  be  regnlated  by 
the  Canons  enacted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
consecrated  by  the  reverence  of  the  whole 
World ;  in  particular  that  the  ancient  rules, 
customs,  and  institations  of  the  realm  and 
Cburch  of  France  must  remain  inviolable. 
(4)  The  fourth,  that  though  the  Pope  has  the 
principal  power  in  deciding  questions  of  faith, 
and  though  bis  decrees  extend  to  all  Churches, 
nevertheless  bis  judg^ent  is  not  irreversible 
until  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  the  Cburch. 
Thus  these  decrees  took  away  altogether  the 
Pope's  temporal  power  over  countries  of  which 
he  was  not  the  civil  sovereign ;  in  spiritnal 
things  they  limited  bis  disciplinary  power 
by  general  and  local  canons  ;  even  in  matters 
of  faith  they  held  that  bis  decisions  needed  to 
be  ratified  by  universal  consent. 

A  point  has  been  made  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
controversialist  who  wrote  in  answer  to  Janus, 
that  the  French  bishops  were  not  unanimous 
on  this  occasion.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
Chief  Opposition  Bossuet  encountered  was 
from  those  who  went  farther  than  himself  in 
denying  the  prerogatives  of  Rome.  His  chief 
Opponent,  the  Bishop  of  Tournay,  held  that 
the  Apostolic  See  was  liable  to  fall  into  heresy. 
Bossuet's  own  opinion  was  that,  though  in- 
dividual  Fopes  might  be  carried  away  by  some 
temporary  blast  of  false  doctrine,  the  See 
would  never  fall  permanently  into  misbelief, 
BS  some  Eastem  Sees  had  done,  but  that  by 
the  interposition  of  right-thinking  people, 
either  the  erring  Pope  himself  or  his  successors 
would  be  brought  back  to  the  true  faith.  In 
this  way  the  fall  of  Liberius  or  the  monothelism 
of  Honorius  presented  no  difficulty  tohistheory. 

Though  the  four  Gallican  propositions  ex- 
pressed the  real  opinion  of  the  French  Cburch, 
yet  but  for  Court  pressure  Bossuet  and  his 
coUeagues  would  not  have  engaged  in  the 
controversy  with  Rome  which  the  act  of  formu- 
lating  these  propositions  involved.  And  this 
was  one  cause  of  the  want  of  permanence  of 
Oallicanism,  that  so  much  of  its  strength  con- 
sisted  in  the  Royal  support;  or  rather  that 
the  contest  was  not  so  much  one  between  the 
French  nation  and  a  foreign  power  as  between 
the  King  and  the  Pope,  which  of  the  two  should 
have  the  Alling  up  of  livings  and  so  forth.    It 


was  ezactly  in  the  same  way  that  Henry  Vill. 
gave  a  national  character  to  what  may  also  be 
represented  as  a  conflict  in  which  only  his 
personal  interests  were  involved.  It  is  evident 
that  in  such  a  conflict,  if  the  king  failed  to 
persuade  the  nation  that  his  interests  wer» 
theirs — if,  for  instance,  his  appointments  to 
oflBces  were  not  made  to  deserving  men — then 
really  religious  men  would  be  indifferent  to  a 
contest  which  they  might  look  on  aa  one  be> 
tween  a  self-seeking  king  and  a  self-seeking 
foreign  bishop ;  and  they  would  be  on  the 
side  of  the  bishop  if  they  thought  his  govem- 
ment  on  the  whole  likely  to  be  gnided  by 
higher  aims.  On  these  grounds,  much  as  we 
are  indined  to  sympathise  with  the  anti- 
papalism  of  the  Oallican  bishops,  it  is  doubt- 
ful  whether  these  hangers-on  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV.  really  carried  the  religioua  mind  of 
the  nation  with  them.  The  doctrine,  however, 
was  no  new  invention  of  theirs ;  it  but  stated 
the  tradition  of  the  Gallican  Cburch,  which 
had  been  expressed  on  many  former  occasions. 

Ultimately  the  dispute  between  Louis  and 
the  Pope  was  settled.  The  king  withdrew 
measures  he  had  taken  for  enforcing  the 
Gallican  declaration  in  his  dominions,  and  the 
bishops  seeking  consecration  were  allowed  to 
say  that  they  were  sorry  it  had  been  made,. 
which  did  not  at  all  imply  that  they  beliered 
it  was  not  true.  A  great  magazine  of  argu- 
ments  in  this  controversy  is  the  book  which 
Bossuet  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Gallican  de- 
claration. It  was  more  than  once  withheld 
from  publication  by  the  royal  authority,  lest 
it  should  impede  the  desired  reconciliation 
with  Rome,  and  was  not  actually  published 
until  after  Bossuet's  death. 

The  subsequent  bistory  of  Gallicanism  will 
not  take  long  to  state.  The  f ruits  of  the  zeal 
of  Louis  in  suppressing  heresy  showed  them- 
selves  after  his  death.  The  Jansenists,  whom 
it  had  been  the  work  of  his  life  to  put  down» 
whatever  may  have  been  their  doctrinal  error», 
were  some  of  the  holiest  and  best  men  in  bis 
kingdom.  (See  Jansenists.)  Much  of  true 
religion  was  lost  to  France  by  the  driving 
out  of  the  Huguenots  (see  Huguenotb)  ; 
and  Christianity,  represented  in  that  kingdom 
by  its  most  superstitious  form,  revolted  the 
Philosophie  and  enlightened.  The  principle  of 
blind  Submission  to  authority  was  found  to  be 
too  weak  to  maintain  the  hearty  faith  of  the 
people,  and  a  g^reat  wave  of  infidelity  swept 
over  the  land.  In  an  early  stage  of  the  revolu- 
tionary  troubles  an  attempt  was  made  to 
maintain  a  national  Church  in  France,  though 
robbed  of  the  greater  part  of  its  worldly 
wealth.  A  new  dlstribution  of  sees  was 
made :  bishops  were  to  be  elected  by  their 
fiocks,  and  were  to  seek  for  no  Institution  from 
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the  Pope,  but  merelj  notif  j  to  bim  the  fact  of 
their  appointment.  B7  a  very  nnwise  step  on 
tbe  pari  of  tbe  framera  of  tbis  new  constitation, 
all  the  clergy  were  requlred  to  swear  tbeir  ac- 
ceptaoce,  and  a  nomber  of  tbe  most  respected 
refased.  Tberenpon  ensued  an  immediate 
tobism  between  tbe  constitntional  clergy  and 
tbe  non-jnron;  and  as  in  tbe  progress  of 
events  tbe  leaden  of  tbe  revolutionary  partj 
sbowed  more  and  more  bostility  to  religion,  so 
the  respect  of  religions  men  refased  to  attacb 
itself  to  tbe  constitntional  clergj»  wbo  were 
foond  in  alliance  with  deists  and  atheists. 

When   tbe   first    Napoleon    discemed    tbe 
political  necessitj  of  Coming  to  terms  witb 
Christianitj,  he  saw  tbat  an  agreement  with 
the  Pope   afforded  bim    tbe   only   practical 
means.    Even  more  than  Loois  XIV.,  Napoleon 
songbt  to  make  bimself  absolute  over  Cburch 
and  State  in  France,  and  be  thonght  tbat  if 
be  could  make  tbe  Pope  absolute  over  the 
French  clergy  be  could  direct  tbe  Pope  as  be 
pleased.    Tbe  Pope  proved  less  flexible  than 
Napoleon    had  anticipated,   bnt  in  tbe  first 
stage  of  tbe  reoonoiliation  bis  help  was  ab- 
solutely  necessary,  and  was  given.    The  terms 
of  a  new  Bpiscopate  were  arranged,  into  wbicb 
survivors  botb  of  tbe  constitutional  clergy  and 
of  the  non -Jurors  were  to  be  admitted.    But 
howeTer  desirable  tbis  reconciliation  was  in 
every  way  to   tbe  cause  of  tbe  Cburch  in 
France,  it  involved  a  complete  abandonment 
of  Gallican  principles.    For   it  was  by  tbe 
Pope's   autbority  tbat    the  existing  bisbops 
were  forced  to  resign  and  a  new  distribution 
of  sees  effected.    Tbis  course  of  events  pro- 
duced  a  natural  reaction  in  France  in  favour 
of  Ultramontanism,  all  tbe  abominations  and 
impieties  of  repablican  fanaticism  being  im- 
putedfbowever  unjustly.to  the  opposite  System. 
This  reaction  f ound  an  eloquent  representative 
in  tbe  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  wbose  writings 
exercised  a  prodigious  influence  in  France  ;  so 
tbat  tbe  dying  away  of  Gallicanism  in  its  birth- 
place  and  strongbold  seemed  to  make  things 
easy  for  its  formal  condemnation  by  Pius  IX. 
In  Ireland,  before  the  establisbment  of  May- 
nootb,  Irish  priests  commonly  got  tbeir  educa- 
tion  in  Continental  scbools   wbere  Gallican 
principles  predominated,  and  so  imported  them 
into  tbis  country.    At  Maynooth  itself  French 
text-books  were  used.    In   tbe  agitation  for 
Emancipation  a  prevalent  argument  against 
granting  it  was  tbat  Roman  Catbolics  could 
not  be  loyal  subjects,  since  tbey  would  serve 
two  masters,  or  ratber  indeed  only  one,  inas- 
mnch  as  they  must  obey  the  Pope  if  be  forbade 
them  to  obey  tbeir  sovereign.    In  reply  to  this, 
gjeat  pains  were  taken  by  tbe  advocates  for 
Emancipation    to    show    tbat    Irish    Roman 
Catbolics  did  not  believe  in  tbe  Pope*s  power 


to  release  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and 
tbat  tbe  Ultramontane  doctrine  of  tbe  Papal 
power  was  not  recognised  as  any  part  of  tbe 
doctrine  of  tbeir  Cburch.    The  Irish  Roman 
Catbolio    bishops  were    examined   before    a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  and  gave  evidence 
wbicb  was  afterwards  cited  by  the  American 
bisbop  Eenrick,  bimself  an  Irisbman,  at  tbe 
Vatican  Council.  As  a  sample  of  tbeir  evidence, 
it  is  sufficient  to  give  Archbishop  Murray's 
answer  to    tbe    question  wbetber   tbe  Irish 
bisbops  had   adopted  or  rejected   wbat  are 
called  the  Gallican  Uberties.   He  said,  **  These 
liberties  have  not  come  under  tbeir  considera- 
tion  as  a  body.     Tbe  Irish  Catbolio  bisbops 
bare  therefore  not  eitber  adopted  or  rejected 
them.    They  have  adopted,  however,  and  tbat 
on  tbeir  oaths,  the  leading  doctrines  whiob 
these  liberties  contain ;  tbat  is,  tbe  doctrines 
wbicb  reject  tbe  deposing  power  of  the  Popes 
and  tbeir  right  to  interfere  witb  the  tempor- 
alities  of  princes.  Tbat  is  distinctly  recognised ; 
not  as  one  of  tbe  Gallican  liberties,  but  as  a 
doctrine  wbicb  tbe  Gospel  teaches."    Bishop 
Doyle  Said  tbat  if  tbe  Pope  were  to  intermeddle 
with  the  temporal  rights  of  tbe  king,  they 
would  oppose  bim  even  by  tbe  exsrcise  of  tbeir 
Spiritual  autbority  ;  tbat  is,  as  he  explained  it, 
by  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  people,  and 
instructing  them,  in  such  a  case,  to  oppose  tho 
Pope.  Besides  tbis  repudiation  of  tbe  temporal 
power  of  tbe  Pope,  the  IrLsb  Roman  Catbolio 
bisbops  declared  their  opinion  tbat  theautbority 
of  tbe  Pope  in  Spiritual  matters  was  limited  by 
tbe  Canons  and  by   the  Councils,  and  they 
swore,  as  they  could  then  with  truth,  tbat  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pope's  personal  infallibility 
was  no  part  of  tbe  Christian  faitb.    Soon  after 
they  gave  a  practical  proof  of  tbeir  indepen- 
dence  of  the  Pope;   for  when  a  negotiation 
bt  tween  tbe  Pope  and  tbe  English  Gk)vemment 
resulted  in  an  agreement  tbat,  as  a  condition  of 
Emancipation,  the  English  Gk)vemment  should 
be  given  a  veto  on  the  nomination  to   Irish 
bishoprics,  tbe  Irish  bisbops  remonstrated  witb 
tbe  Pope  in  such  streng  terms  tbat  tbe  project 
had  to  be  abandoned. — Extracted  by  permission 
from  Dr.  Salmon's  workon  T/u  Infaüibäüy  ofthe 
Church,  2nd  edit.  1890  (pp.  264-68).*     [G.  S.] 


*  It  should  be  noted  tbat  altbougb  there  was 
among  tbe  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  at  tbe 
time  above  referred  to,  a  disposition  to  uphold 
Gallican  principles  to  a  certain  extent,  matters 
have  long  since  been  completely  changed.  All 
the  text  books  wbicb  contained  any  leanings  in 
tbat  direction  have  been  Struck  out  of  the  Afay- 
north  Calendar,  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth, 
is  completely  under  Jesuit  influence— Gallicanism, 
botb  in  France  and  Ireland,  has  for  a  long  time 
been  a  tbing  of  tbe  past. — Edd. 
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GEHBNNA.— See  Hell. 

GSNTJFLEXION.— This  is  defined  in  Tht 
Congregation  in  Chureh  as  "a  temporary  bend- 
ing  of  the  knee  a8  distinguished  f  rom  actoal 
kneeling."  It  is  freqoent  in  Roman  Oatholic 
worship.  Genufiezions  are  mostly  made 
towards  the  "altar,"  for  the  purpose  of  ador- 
ing  Christ  sapposed  to  be  ''present"  in  the 
consecrated  Host  or  Elements.  *'A  doable 
genufiezion/'  ue,  one  of  both  knees — '*  is  made 
on  entering  or  leaving  a  chorch  where  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  exposed."  No  such 
genuflexions  are  directed  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prajer  or  in  Holy  Scriptnre.  See 
Bownra. 

QIBDIiE.— The  Girdle  in  the  Roman  Chnrch  is 
a  white  cord  nsed  to  confine  the  alb  at  the 
waist.  It  is  sometimes  fnrnished  with  three 
knots,  signifying  the  three  vows  of  porerty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  and  is  often  explained 
as  representing  the  cord  by  which  Christ  was 
bonnd  in  the  Garden. 

GLEBE  (Lat.  gUba,  a  clod,  soil).— Originally, 
soil.  The  technical  naroe  for  land  belongin^? 
to  a  benefice.  Sach  land  may  be,  under  certain 
conditions,  sold,  or  ezchanged  for  other  land. 
(See  Whitehead,  Chureh  Law.) 

QLO&IA  PATBL— This  is  the  Latin  name  for 
the  Doxology.  It  is  of  freqaent  occarrence  in 
the  Order  for  Moming  and  Evening  Prayer  of 
the  Chureh  of  England,  being  used  at  the  end 
of  every  Psalm,  and  at  other  points  of  the 
Service.  The  American  Chureh  uses  the  Oleria 
Patri  once  at  the  end  of  all  the  Psalms  appointed 
for  moming  or  eveuing  prayer.  A  proposal  to 
this  eifect  with  reg^rd  to  the  English  Liturgy 
was  made  in  1689,  but  was  not  adopted. 

ONOSTICISM,  from  the  Greek  gnotii  (know- 
ledge),  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
those  to  whom  the  name  of  Gnostic  was 
applied,  claimed  to  know  the  truth.  It  was  a 
mixture  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  Piatonic  and 
Greek  Philosophy,  combined  with  ideas  and 
conceptions  largely  drawn  from  the  Bast. 
The  general  featnres  of  Gnosticism  were  : 

1.  That  God  lived  in  the  Pleroma,  or  fulness 
of  light. 

2.  From  the  Pleroma  there  emanated  a 
number  of  seons,  or  spiritual  beings,  of  which 
Christ  was  one. 

3.  The  particular  work  which  Christ  per- 
formed  on  earth  was  the  deliverance  of  man- 
kind  from  the  power  of  a  lesser  Being,  styled 
the  Demiurge,  or  Creator. 

4.  Matter  produced  by  the  Creator  was 
essentially  evil,  being  the  work  of  an  evil 
Being. 

It  was  supposed  by  some  of  them  that  the 
divine  emanation  descended  on  the  man  Jesus 
at  His  baptism,  and  deserted  Hirn  at  His 
crncifixion.     Others  of   them   believed  that 


Christ  merely  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
body,  and  did  not  take  to  Himself  a  real 
body  of  flesh  and  blood,  od  aooonnt  of  matter 
being,  according  to  the  Gnostic  doctrine,  es- 
sentially  evil. 

ThuB,  by  the  teaching  of  Gnosticism,  Ohrist 
was  neither ' '  perf ect  God, "  but  only  an  emana- 
tion from  God,  nor  was  He  "perfect  mAO," 
because  He  had  not  a  real  human  body.    Gnos-    - 
ticism  was  the  earliest  form  of  Rationalism. 

[E.  A.  W.] 

GODF  ATHEBS  and  GODMOTHEBa^-See  m 

SPONSOB& 

OOOD  F&£DAY.~The  Friday  before  Basier-^ 
Day,  so  called  because  it  commemorates  the^ 
day  on  which  cur  Lord  suffered  death  npon.^ 
the   cross.      It   is   stränge  that  it  has    now^ 
become  unusual  to  have  the  Lord's  Sappe^r- 
administered  on  Good  Friday,  although   8t^ 
Chrysostom   mentions   consecrating  on   that 
day,  and  it  was  general  in  the  Chureh  of 
England  up  to  very  recent  times.    The  mass 
doctors  say  that  as  Christ  is  there  Himself 
offering  sacrifice  the  Chureh  should  forbear 
from  doing  so.    But  such  an  argument  wonld 
surely  teil  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  all 
such   pretended   sacrifices.     The   Chureh   of 
England  provides  special  CoUects,  Epistle  and 
Gospel  for  the  day,  and  the  religious  obser- 
vance  of  Good  Friday,  apart  from  superstition, 
seems  proper  and  desirable.    See  Adosation 
OF  THE  Cboss. 

GOOD  WOBKS.— Acts  of  Christian  piety  which 
spring  from  faith  in  Christ,  are  pleasing  and 
acceptable  unto  God,  and  will  in  the  end 
reeeive  "great  recompense  of  reward,**  even 
that  *'  erown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  will  give  ...  in  that  day 
.  .  .  unto  all  them  .  .  .  that  love  His  appear- 
ing "  (2  Tim.  iv.  8).  In  this  both  Romaniats 
and  Protestants  are  f  uUy  agreed.  But  the  point 
on  which  they  fundamentally  differ,  is  that  the 
Romanist  declares  that  good  works  may  even 
in  certain  cases  be  works  of  supererogation,  {.«. 
works  in  excess  of  that  obedience  which  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  man  to  render  to  God ; 
and  that  all  good  works  merit  reward,  and 
grace  of  congruity,  and  even  satisfy  for  sin. 
See  Cot,  Coneü,  TriderU.^  ü.  y.,  qnest.  Ixvii. 
(Donovan's  English  translation,  or  in  other 
editions,  qucut.  eil.)  The  Protestant  doctrine, 
on  the  other  band,  maintains  that  good  works 
can  nofer  merit  reward,  or  f urther  grace,  at  the 
hands  of  God,  but  that  whatever  spiritual  as- 
sistaoce  or  recompense  He  is  pleased  to  vonch- 
safe,  is  bestowed  not  of  debt,  but  of  God's  free 
grace  and  merey.  The  Chureh  of  Rome,  more- 
over,  teaohes  that  the  excess  of  merit  obtained 
by  sopererogatory  works  accumnlates  into  a 
kind  of  deposit,  which,  by  his  use  of  "the 
power  of  the  keys,"  the  Pope  can  dispense  to 
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^he  faithfnl  by  way  of  iDdolgences,  and  for 
-fche  remiMion  of  temporal  punishment.  By 
^^taining  indulgeDces  in  the  Chnrch  the 
Oonncil  of  Trent  necessarily  admits  the  ex- 
astence  of  good  works  in  a  sapererogatory 
«enee. 

Notbing  in  tbe  eariieit  Fatbers  bears  macb 
^mpon  tbe  Utter  sobject,  ezcept  tbat  some  of 
^bem  attaobed  ondue  importance  to  martyrdom 
«nd  Tirginity,  and  it  was  from  a  belief  in  tbe 
onerits  of  martyrdom  and  volantary  celibacy 
«nd  poverty — **conn8els  of  perfection,"  as  tbey 
^ere  called,  in  order  to  distingnisb  them  from 
precepts  of  obedience— tbat,  in  process  of  time, 
tbe  doctrine  of  works  of  sapererogation  g^ew 
np.    In  tbe  foorth  and  fiftb  centaries  tbere  is 
no  lack  of  Patriatic  testimony  against  sucb  a 
doctrine.      Ambrose     (A.D.     394-397)    asks, 
"Wbat  can  we  do  wortby  of  tbe  beavenly 
rewardfl?"  (on  Psalm  oxviii).    **  Bverlasting 
reit,"  writesBasU  (A.D.  370-379)  <*is  laid  np 
for  them  tbat  strive  lawf  olly  in  tbis  life,  not 
to  be  rendered  according  to  the  debt  of  works, 
bat  Tonchsafed  according  to  the  grace  of  a 
bonntif  ol  God  to  those  who  bope  in  Him  "  (on 
Psalm  cxiv.).    Jerome  (A.D.  331-420)  writes, 
"If  we  consider   oar  own  merits  we  most 
despair"    (on   Isa.    Iziv.).     Aagnstine   (A.D. 
387-430),  Rome*s  great  autbority,  writes,  <*  We 
hold  Ood  oar  debtor.    How  7    Becanse  of  His 
promises.  We  say  not  to  Ood, '  Pay  wbat  Thoa 
hast  received/    bat  *Pay    wbat  Tboa    hast 
promised'"  (on  Psalm  Ixzziii.).     Tbe  Holy 
Scriptares  contain  many  passages  at  variance 
with    tbe  doctrine    of    sapererogation,    and 
entirely  inconslstent  with  it.    The  Word  of 
God  "conclades  all  ander  sin,*'  declaring  tbat 
"tbere  is  none  tbat  doetb  good,  no  not  one" 
(Psalm  xiy.  3),  tbat  *'in  many  tbings  we  all 
offend  "  (James  iü  2),  and  tbat  "  if  we  say  we 
have  no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves  "  (1  John  i.  8). 
It  is  therefore  clear  tbat  no  man  can  be  so 
perfectly  boly  as  not  only  to  f alfil  tbe  whole 
of  Ck>d's  will,  bat  even  to  exceed  it.   And  even 
were  sach  a  tbing  as  absolute  sinlessness  in 
thoaght  and  deed  possible  for  man,  yet  cor 
Lord  teacbes   as  tbat  even   so    perfect  an 
obedience  woald  leave  as  andeserving  of  a 
reward.     **  Wben  ye  sball  have  done  all  those 
tbings  which  are  commanded  yoa,  say,  We  are 
anprofitable  servants ;  we  have  done  tbat  which 
was  cor  daty  to  do  "  (Lake  zvii.  10).    Tbis  is  the 
view  of  Article  XIY.  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Some  think  tbat  Christ   spoke  in  solemn 
irony,  for  wben  can  we  truly  say,  "We  have 
done  tbat  which  was  oar  daty  to  do  '*  f    Bat 
even  if  we  coald  render  perfect  obedience  to 
all  tbe  divine  precepts,  we  shoald  be  anpro- 
fitable, and  so  merit  merely  ezemption  from 
panishment,  and  not  reward.    Tbe  idea  of  a 
common  treasary  by  means  of  which  tbe  ex- 


cess  of  boliness  of  some  may  sapply  the  de- 
ficiency  of  boliness  of  others,  is  contrary  to 
the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  in  which  the 
wise  virgins  coald  spare  no  oil  for  the  foolish. 
Moreover,  the  Standard  of  boliness  is  tbe  All 
Holy  God  Himself,  "Be  ye  perfect,  as  yoor 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect "  (Matt. 
V.  48).  Unless,  therefore,  a  man  become  as 
perfect  as  God,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
rendered  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel.  The  whole  idea  of  works  of 
sapererogation  rests  apon  a  false  view  of  the 
principle  of  obedience  in  man.  Christian 
obedience  is  not  viewed  in  Scriptare  in  the 
light  of  a  task  of  so  mach  work  to  be  com- 
pleted  for  so  mach  payment.  It  was  in 
answer  to  St.  Peter's  qaestion,  "Wbat  sball 
we  have  therefore  7 "  (Matt.  xix.  27)  tbat  oar 
Lord  uttered  tlie  parable  of  the  labourers  in 
the  vineyard,  to  show  *<that  God  is  debtor 
nnto  no  man."  Rewards  in  Christas  kingdom 
are  of  grace,  not  of  debt.  Christian  obedience 
is  not  the  task- work  of  a  slave,  bat  the 
freedom  of  a  son,  and  Springs  from  a  trae 
faith  and  a  boly  love.  Tbe  Articles  XII.,  XIII., 
XIY.  of  tbe  Charch  of  England  treat  tbis 
snbject  safficiently.    See  Indulgbmoss. 

[M.  E.  W.  J.] 
OOBHAM  GASE,  THE.— According  to  tbe 
jadgment  of  the  Privy  Connoil  in  the  case  of 
Gorbam  v,  the  Bishop  of  Bxeter,  tbe  validity 
of  tbe  doctrine  of  the  conditional  (or  hypo- 
thetical)  regeneration  of  infants  in  baptism 
was  declared  consistent  with  tbe  teaching  of 
the  Charch  of  England.  The  Gorbam  Case 
proved  to  be  one  of  far-reaching  importance  in 
the  bistory  of  tbe  Charch  of  England.  It  was 
the  first  great  decision  on  a  doctrinal  qoestion 
since  tbe  Reformation,  and  thoagb  its  effects 
were  minimised  by  tbe  leaders  and  sympa- 
tbisers  of  the  then  incipient  Tractarian  Move- 
ment, the  decision  of  the  Court  was  nevertbeless 
viewed  by  them  as  a  serious  blow  to  their 
theory  of  Sacramental  Grace.  Tbe  circum- 
stances  of  the  case  were  as  f ollows. 

Tbe  Rev.  Geo.  Cornelias  Gk>rham,  B.D., 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  a 
clergyman  of  over  thirty  years'  standing,  in- 
curred,  wben  vicar  of  St.  Just,  Comwall,  the 
displeasure  of  his  diocesan,  Bishop  Henry 
PhUlpots  of  Bxeter,  on  account  of  certain 
pbrasesjsuch  as  "National  Establishment," ased 
by  bim  in  a  circular  relating  to  a  new  church 
in  Pendeen,  and  in  advertising  for  a  curate 
"free  from  Tractarian  Error."  Tbe  vicar,  on 
his  part,  protested  against  the  bisbop*s  deter- 
mination  to  institute  a  particular  inquiry  into 
any  curate  nominated  by  him.  Tbis  was  the 
first  indication  of  tbat  f riction  which  developed 
into  a  serious  and  protracted  controversy.  In 
1847  Lord  ChanceUor  Cottenham  offered  Mr. 
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Gorham  the  llving  of  Brampford  öpeke  in  the 
same  diocase.  The  reqaired  Signatare«  of 
three  beneficed  clergymen  were,  on  his  aocept- 
ance  of  the  offer,  appended  to  the  Letters 
Testimonial.  These,  on  being  snbmitted  to 
the  bishop  for  his  connter-signatare,  were 
endorsed  to  the  effect  that  he  rnnst  conscien- 
tiooflly  withhold  his  Signatare,  inasmach  as  he 
considered  that  the  affizing  of  his  name  woald 
imply  his  personal  belief  that  the  partj  to 
whom  it  relates  had  not  held,  written,  or 
taaght  anjthing  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  United  Charch  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  that  his  own  ezperience  attested  that  Mr. 
Gorham  did  hold,  write,  and  maintain  what 
was  contrary  to  the  discipline  of  the  said 
Charch.  This  drew  forth  a  remonstrance 
from  Mr.  Gorham.  The  bishop  refased  to 
alter  his  determination.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
on  being  appealed  to,  ordered  the  Presenta- 
tion  to  be  made  oat,  which  was  done  on 
November  2nd.  Mr.  Gorham  in  dae  coarse 
applied  to  the  bishop  for  institation.  That 
application  led  to  a  correspondence  whicb 
resalted  in  the  signification  of  the  bishop*s 
intention  to  test  the  presentee's  soandness  as 
to  dOctrine  by  ezamination.  This  examination 
began  on  November  17,  1847,  lasting  six  days 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Gorham's  protest  against  its 
continaance,  '*  on  the  groand  that  his  doctrine 
had  been  sufiiciently  tested,  and  that  the 
examination  was  becomlng  over-minnte  and 
inqaisitorial."  Notwithstanding,  for  threc 
days  in  the  following  March  (1848)  it  was 
resamed,  and  finally  terminated  on  the  llth 
of  that  month.  The  examination  was  con- 
dacted  partly  by  written  qaestions  and  partly 
Viva  voce.  When  the  iatter  method  was  nsed, 
the  bishop's  chaplain  and  Mr.  Gorham  took 
down  both  question  and  answer.  The  whole 
examination  was  eventually  pablished  by  Mr. 
Gorham,  and  acknowledged  to  be  correct  by 
the  bishop,  who  subsequently  incorporated 
the  book  in  his  Act  of  Petition  to  tlie  Court  of 
Arches.  No  less  than  149  questions  were  pnt 
at  this  examination,  most  of  which  were 
answered  by  Mr.  Gorham,  while  some  were 
declined  on  the  gproand  of  irrelevancy. 

To  Questions  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  which  were 
to  the  effect,  '*  Does  the  Charch  hold,  and  do 
you  hold,  that  every  Infant  lawfully  baptized 
is  by  God  made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child 
of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven — that  such  infants  are  bom  again  of 
water  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  received  by 
the  laver  of  regeneration  into  the  number  of  the 
children  of  God  7  "  Mr.  Gorham  replied  that 
these  propositions  being  stated  in  the  words  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  mast  be  held  to 
contain  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  or 
to  sound  doctrine,   '*and  therefore  may  be 


deemed  to  be  fairly  defensible,  if  it  shall  be 
allowed  snch  just  and  favoarable  constmction 
as  in  common  equity  oaght  to  be  allowed  to  all 
human  writings,  especially  soch  as  are  set 
forth  by  anthority."  (See  Preface  to  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.) 

"Jost  and  favoorable  constmction"  of 
paasages  like  these  must  be  songht,  azgned  Mr. 
Gorham,  (1)  by  bringing  them  into  juxtaposition 
with  the  precise  and  dogmatical  teaching  of 
the  Charch  in  her  explicit  Standard  of  doctrine, 
the  XXXIX.  Articles  ;  (2)  by  comparing  the 
varioas  parts  of  her  Formularies  with  each 
other ;  (3)  by  ascertaining  the  views  of  thoee 
by  whom  her  Services  were  reformed  and  her 
Articles  sanctioned. 

The  real  point  involved  in  these  qoestions 
was  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism, 
not  merely  in  infants,  but  in  adalts,  and  that 
question  coald  not,  he  argued,  be  fairly  dis- 
severed  from  the  efficacy  of  the  other  Sacra- 
ment, that  of  the  Lord's  Sapper.  (See  Article 
XXIX.) 

The  Articles  were  cited  as  teaching  that,  in 
addition  to  right  administration  of  both  sac- 
raments,  "  worthy  reception  "  is  essential  to 
their  becomlng  "  effectual  signs  of  grace."  No 
distinction  is  made  in  this  respect  between 
adalts  and  infants.  "They  that  rteeive  bap- 
tism  righüy  {reeU  baptiimum  tuicipienies,  i,e, 
not  merely  by  lawful  administration,  but  by 
worthy  reception)  are  grafted  into  the  Church  ; 
the  promises  of  the  forgiveness  of  eins  and  of 
cor  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  God  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  visibly  sig^ed  and  sealed." 

Such,  Mr.  Gorham  contended,  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Articles  on  the  efficacy  of  both  Sacra- 
ments — where  there  is  no  worthy  reception, 
there  is  no  bestowal  of  g^ace. 

The  Formularies  fairly  construed  are  con- 
sistent  with  the  Articles.  In  the  Catechism 
'*the  inward  and  spiritual  grace''  is  carefoUy 
distinguished  from  ''the  outward  and  visible 
sign*'  which  is  its  token,  pledge,  and  mani- 
festation  when  rightly  received.  The  condi- 
tions  of  '*  repentance  and  faith  **  are  expressly 
reqaired  even  of  infants,  who  mast  enter  into 
these  stipnlations  by  their  representatives. 
Faith  and  repentance  are  declared  by  the 
adult  in  his  own  person,  and  are  stipulated  by 
the  Infant  through  his  Sponsors  as  dispoeitions 
which  exist,  or  shall  hereafter  exist,  in  the 
mind  of  the  candidate.  The  whole  Baptismal 
Service,  therefore,  is  constructed  on  the  aa- 
sumption  that  these  promises  are  sincere,  and 
are  pledged  on  behalf  of  the  Infant  by  its 
Sponsors  as  conditions  which  should  be  forth- 
coming  in  the  mind  of  the  candidate  for 
baptism.  In  this  charitable  hope  the  Forma- 
laries  of  the  Church  affirm  that  the  sabject  of 
baptism  is  *'a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of 
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Ood,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven"    (Qoestion  V.). 

Qaeation  VI.  In  the  same  strain  of  cbari- 
table  hjpotbesis  it  is  affirmed  that  infanU  '*  so 
baptiscd,"  namely,  not  merely  according  to  the 
institotion  of  ChiiBt,  bnt,  with  "the  stipula- 
tion (the  answer)  of  a  good  conscienoe  towards 
Ood/'  are  bom  again  of  water  and  of  the  H0I7 
Ghost ;  (Qaestion  YII. )  it  being  impossible  that 
such  diepositions  and  fmits  should  exiet,  ex- 
oept  when  the  Holj  Ghoat  has  imparted  a  new 
natnre,  which  He  maj  do  before  baptism,  in 
baptism,  or  after  baptism,  '*  as  He  listeth." 

The  ezamination  resulted  in  the  ref osal  on 
the  part  of  the  bisbop  to  institate  Mr.  Gor- 
ham,  on  the  groond  of  the  nnsonndness  of  the 
doctrinea  enunciated  hj  him. 

In  oompelling  the  bishop  bj  legal  prooeed- 
ings  to  grant  institation,  the  form  known  as 
DupUx  Querula  was  adopted,  which  consisted 
of  a  oomplaint  tendered  to  the  archbishop 
against  bis  Ordinarj  for  some  alleged  denial 
of  j ostice.    The  Dean  of  Arches  (Sir  H.  J.  Fnst) 
issned  a  monition  to  the  bishop  to  institate 
Mr.  Gorham  within  fif teen  days,  or  show  cause 
for  ref nsing ;  Institution  to  be  prooeeded  with 
bj  default    The  bishop  responded  by  what  is 
called  an  «Act  on  Petition/'  in  which  he  in- 
cluded  the  bock  published  by  Mr.  Gk>rham 
oontaining  a  detailed  account  of  bis  examina- 
tion.    The  bishop  expressed  himself  convinced 
that  Mr.  Gtorham  was  of  unsound  doctrine  in 
respect  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism,  inasmuch  as  he  held  that  spiritual 
regeneration  is  not  given  or  conferred  in  that 
Holy  Sacrament.     This  elioited  a  defensive 
rejoinder  from  Mr  Ck>rham.    The  case  came  on 
for  hearing  in  the  Arches  Court  in  February 
1849,  and  judgment  was  given  in  the  foUowing 
August  in  favour  of  the  bishop.    Sir  H.  J.  Fust 
conduded  bis  judgment  by  stating  that  "  the 
doctrine  of  the  Churchof  England  undoubtedly 
ia  that  children  baptized  are  regenerated  at 
baptism,  and  are  undoubtedly  saved  if  they 
die  without  committing  actual  sin.  Mr.  Gorham 
has  maintained,  and  does  maintain,  opinions 
opposed  to  that  Church  of  which  he  professes 
himself  a  member  and  a  minister." 

From  the  decision  of  the  Oourt  of  Arches  Mr. 
Gorham  appealed  to  her  Majesty  in  Council. 
The  case  came  on  for  hearing  on  Appeal, 
before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  December  11,  1849.  The  appellant's 
points,  as  put  by  bis  Connsel,  were  principally 
these :  The  Artioles  are  the  Code  of  Doctrine 
in  the  Church  of  England,  the  Prayer  Book 
the  Code  of  Devotion.  It  is  not  imputed  to 
Mr.  Gorham  that  he  holds  anything  incon- 
sistent  with  the  Artioles,  but  that  he  holds 
doctrine  inconsistent  with  opinions  gathered 
by  the  bishop  inferentiaUy  from  the  Services 


of  the  Church.  The  doctrine  which  Mr. 
Gorham  is  alleged  to  contradict  may  be 
stated  as  that  of  unconditional  regeneration 
in  baptism,  which  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  oput  operalum  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  Artide  XXV.  oondemns,  as  is 
shown  by  the  Version  of  that  Article  in  the 
edition  of  1652  (their  Article  XXYI.),  where 
the  words  used  were  ''and  in  such  only  as 
worthily  receive  the  same,  have  they  a  whole- 
some  effect,  and  that  not  on  account  of  the 
work  wrought,  **  idque  non  ex  opere  {ut  quidam 
loquuntiir)  operato. "  The  present  Article  XXV., 
though  leaving  out  the  particular  words  ex 
opere  opercUo,  as  effectually  oondemns  the  idea 
of  unconditional  grace.  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Gorham  is  laid 
down  in  the  Articles,  but  whether  it  is  tenable 
coDsistently  with  them. 

A  true  view  of  the  baptismal  Services  shows 
that  they  all  admit  of  explanation  on  that 
same  charitable  hypothesis  which  is  con- 
fessedly  the  true  explanation  in  the  Service 
for  adult  baptism,  and  whioh  charitable  hypo- 
thesis necessarily  pervades  the  entire  Prayer 
Book  from  Moming  Prayer  onward  to  the 
dose. 

Mr.  Gorham,  on  bis  part,  denied  the  allega- 
tion  of  the  bishop  that  he  maintained,  or 
had  at  any  time  maintained,  unsound  doctrine 
respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism,  or  that  he  had  held,  or  persisted 
in  holding,  any  opinions  thereon  at  varianoe 
with  the  piain  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  her  Articles  and  Liturgy. 

The  construction  put  upon  Mr.  Gorham's 
doctrine  by  the  Judicial  Committee  was  as 
foUows : — 

''Baptism  is  a  Sacrament  generally  neces- 
sary  to  salvation,  but  the  grace  of  regeneration 
does  not  so  necessarily  accompany  the  act  of 
baptism  that  regeneration  invariably  takes 
place  in  baptism ;  that  the  grace  may  be 
granted  before,  in,  o^  after  baptism  ;  that 
baptism  is  an  effectual  sign  of  grace,  by  whioh 
God  works  invisibly  in  us,  but  only  in  such  as 
worthily  receive  it — in  them  alone  it  has  a 
wholesome  effect ;  and  that  without  reference 
to  the  qualification  of  the  recipient,  it  is  not 
in  itself  an  effectual  sign  of  grace.  That 
infants  baptized,  and  dying  before  actual  sin, 
are  certaioly  saved;  but  that  in  no  case  is 
regeneration  in  baptism  unconditionaL " 

The  conclading  words  of  the  judgment  given 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  reversing  that  of  the 
Court  of  Arches,  are  as  follows : — 

"The  judgment  of  their  lordships  is,  that 
the  doctrine  held  by  Mr.  Ck>rham  is  not  con- 
trary  or  repugnant  to  the  dedared  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  estab« 
lished,  and  that  Mr.  Gorham  ought  not,  by 
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reasoD  of  the  doctrine  beld  by  him,  to  have 
been  refnsed  admission  to  tbe  vicarage  of 
Brampford  Speke.  We  shall  therefore  hnmblj 
report  to  her  Majestj  that  the  sentenoe  pro- 
nonnced  by  the  learned  Jodge  of  the  Arohes 
Oonrt  of  Canterbury  ooght  to  be  reyersed,  and 
that  it  ooght  to  be  declared  that  the  re- 
spoDdent,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ezeter,  has  not 
shown  snfficient  oaose  why  he  did  not  Institute 
Mr.  Gorham  to  the  said  vicarage. 

<*We  shall  hnmbly  advise  her  Majesty  to 
remit  the  cause  with  that  declaration  to  the 
Arches  Oonrt  of  Canterbury,  to  the  end  that 
right  and  justice  may  be  done  in  this  matter 
pnrsuant  to  the  said  declaration"  (Maroh  8, 
1860). 

As  the  resolt  of  this  judgment,  the  Dean  of 
Arches,  acting  for  the  archbishop,  duly  insti- 
tnted  Mr.  Gorham  to  the  living  of  Brampford 
Speke. 

Literatare.  — Brodriok  and  Fremantle's  J%tdg' 
menU  of  the  Judieial  Oommittee  of  the  Privy 
Couneüf  London,  1865.     Letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop   of   Canterbury  from   the  Bishop   of 
Bxeter,  91  pp.,  London,  1850.    By  the  same  to 
the  Churchwardens  of  the  Farish  of  Bramp- 
ford Speke.    A  Pastoral  Letter  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ezeter  to  his  Clergy  on  **The  Present  State 
of  the  Church,"  126  pp.,  London,  1851.    This 
last  contains  an  Address  of  sympathy  from 
thirty-seven    ministers    in    Prussia.      J.    B. 
Mozley,   Review  of  the   Baptitmal  Controverty, 
new  edition,  1895,  and  his  Primitive  Doctrine 
of  BapHanud  Regeneration^  1856.     Among  Mr. 
Oorham's  publications  relating  to  tbe  case,  the 
following  may  be  qooted:  "Bzamination  be- 
fore  Admission  to  a  Benefice,  by  tbe  Bishop 
of  Bzeter,  followed  by  Refusal  to  Institute," 
London.    This   is    the    bock    mentioned   as 
having  been  filed  in  the  Register  of  the  Court 
of  Archen,    The  Rev.  W.  Goode  issued  a  re- 
markable  pamphlet  by  way  of  comment  on  the 
Bishop  of    Ezeter's   Letter    to  the    Primate 
aboTe  mentioned,  107  pp.  [W.  H.  W.] 

OOSPSL.— This  is  derived  from  two  Anglo- 
Sazon  words,  god  (good),  and  tpeU  (news),  and 
therefore  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  term 
"good  tidings."  The  complete  revelation  of 
the  goodness  of  God  was  reserved  until  in  the 
f  nlness  of  time  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  appeared. 
It  is  in  His  Person  and  work  that  (rod's  way 
of  salvation,  through  faith  in  Him,  was  made 
known  to  men.  In  that  revelation  we  discover 
four  Cardinal  and  essen tial  features.  (1)  His 
Incamation,  by  which  God  was  manifested  in 
human  nature,  as  füll  of  gprace  and  truth. 
<2)  His  atoning  Sacrifice  on  the  Gross,  by 
which  the  barrier  between  God  and  sinners 
was  removed,  and  their  reconciliation  made 
possible.  (3)  His  Resurrection,  by  which  that 
Atonement  was  sealed  and  ratified,  foUowed 


by  His  Ascension  in  cur  nature  to  the  right 
band  of  God,   there  to  plead  the  sacrifice 
offered  upon  the  cross,  and  to  pour  down  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  His  Holy  Spirit     (4)  His 
seoond  coming  in  power  and  glory  to  set  up 
His  kingdom  upon  earth,  to  gather  His  living 
saints  to  Himself,  to  raise  from  death  those 
who  are  asleep  in  Jesus,  and  then  finally  to 
call  all  the  buried  myriads  of  mankind  from 
their  graves  and  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  thos  to  efFect  the  final  triumph  of  good 
over  evü.     Such  in  the  main  is  the  Gospel 
message  on  its  historical  side,  and  because  it 
is  such,  it  is  the  *'  power  of  Gk>d  unto  salva- 
tion  to  every  one  that  believeth."      [W.  B.] 
GRAOE  (x^t*  Charit), — A  term   of   frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  it  occupies  a  very 
important  place.     Without  a  proper  under- 
Standing  of  the  Import  of  this  word,  we  can 
never  make  any  satisfactory  progpress  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  or,  indeed,  compre- 
hend  the  general  design  of  divine  revelation. 
Owing  partly  to  the  variety  of  application  of 
the  term  '*grace,"  and  partly  to  its  familiär 
and  careless  use  in  religious  conversation,  a 
good  deal  of  indefinite,  if  not  confused,  thought 
ezists.    Consequently  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enter  somewhat  into  details  in  treating  this 
subject. 

Before  considering  cur  main  topio,  namely 
its  special  Christian  aspect,  it  will  be  nsefnl 
to  notice  its  various  applioations.  The  word 
X^f  {charie)  is  connected  with  x^^P^  {ekairo) 
"  rejoice,"  and  it  has  five  meanings. 

1.  It  si&^nifies,  according  to  its  etymology, 
that  which  causes  pleasnre  or  joy,  outward 
graee  (as  we  say  well  or  ilL-favoured),  lovelinee$f 
agreeabUneUt  aceeptableneu,  *'A11  bare  him 
witness,  and  wondered  at  the  gracioue  words  " 
(A.V.)  ie.  "words  of  grace*'  (R.V.)  \&yw, 
xdpiTot  (the  genitive  of  quality)  Luke  iv.  22. 
'*  Let  your  speech  be  always  with  graee,**  i,e. 
with  all  pleasantness  (CoL  iv.  6.)  See  also 
Eph.  iv.  29,  tbough  possibly  the  meaning  is 
different  there. 

2.  It  signifies  favour,  goodwilL  "Fear  not, 
Mary,  for  thou  hast  fonnd  favour  with  God." 
X^ipci'  Tapä  Ttf  Qcifif  there  where  God  is,  i,e, 
God's  favour  (Luke  i.  30).  *^  And  the  child 
grew  and  wazed  strong,  fiUed  with  wisdom, 
and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him"  (Luke 
ii.  40).  "And  Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom  and 
stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  men" 
(Luke  ii.  52).  See  also  Acts  iL  47 ;  vii.  46 
(*<  favour  in  the  sigbt  of  God  "  contrast "  favour 
with  God,"  Luke  i.  30;  ü.  52).  "Desiring  to 
gain  favour  with  the  Jews "  (Acts  xziv.  27 ; 
cf,  zzv.  9).  '*  Asking /avotir  (i.e.  to  be  shown  to 
them  but  which  would  operate)  against  him  " 
(Acts  zzv.  3  ;  (/.ver.  15). 
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3.  It  signifies  JcindnesSf  goodneu,  **  For  ye 
know  the  grace  of  oor  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  that, 
thoQgh  he  was  rioh,  koJ*  (2  Cor.  TÜi.  9).  If 
the  contezt  be  considered  in  which  these 
words  occar,  "the  grace"  here  means  pro- 
bablj  not  so  mnoh  *' Spontaneons  love  "  as  the 
"gracions  beneficence"  of  onr  Lord. 

4.  It  signifies  the  fntvour  matUfeited  or  be- 
gknoed,  a  graeiou$  act,  *' And  Crod  is  able  to 
make  all  grace  (i.e.  all  eartblj  blessings) 
abonnd"  (2  Cor.  ix.  8 ;  1  Pet.  v.  10). 

6w  It  signifies  that  which  resnlts  in  the  re- 
cipient  of  the  favour.  Grace  Stands  for  the 
emotion  of  joy,  **  For  I  had  mach  joy  (x^t 
eAarm,  A.y.,  bnt  RV.  reads,  xapd»,  cAoran), 
and  comfort  in  thy  love"  (Phllem.  7);  for  a 
sense  of  ihank$  for  benefits,  Services,  and 
favonrs,  also,  possibly,  matter  of  thankfolness. 
"What  thank  have  ye?"  (Luke  vi  32;  c/.  83, 
34);  <*I>oth  he  thank  (lit.  hath  he  fawur  or 
thafüu  to)  that  servant"  (Lnke  xriL  9) .  See  also 
Rom.  vL  17 ;  Tii.  25  (ILV.  marginal  reading) ; 
1  Cor.  z.  30  (marginal  rendering  **thanks- 
giving"  for  "grace");  1  Cor.  xv.  67;  2 Cor.  ii. 
14 ;  vüi.  16  ;  iz.  16 ;  1  Tim.  i.  12;  2  Tim.  i.  3 ; 
1  Pet.  ii  19,  20  (where  charU  is  rendered 
"thankworthy,"  A.V.,  "acceptable"  R.V.). 

The  significance  of  the  term  x^P^^y  then, 
may  be  briefly  thns  stated.  It  means  origi- 
nally  aeeepUMenatt  pUasingnets,  the  attribnte 
of  one  well-^tKmr«f.  But  its  two  chief  nsages 
may  be  represented  by  onr  word  Javour,  which, 
in  the  singnlar  nnmber,  means  a  disposition  of 
mind,  and  in  the  plaral  (fayoars)  the  marks  and 
ontward  manifestations  of  such  a  disposition. 
Then,  by  a  very  simple  change,  the  word  was 
applied  to  the  reflez  acts  and  Operations  of 
the  grace  manifested,  such  aajog&nd  thanks, 
on  the  part  of  the  recipient. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  we  will  now 
consider  the  term  "g^race"  with  its  special  re- 
ference  to  God's  redemptiye  purposes.  In  this 
usage  of  the  term,  there  are  four  meanings 
which  need  to  be  carefuUy  noted  in  the  order 
in  which  we  now  give  them. 

First,  grace  is  GotTs  free,  tovereign,  «n- 
de$erved  favour  or  love  to  man  when  in  hü  itaU 
of  sin  and  miäery  by  reaton  of  thefalL^  In  this 
signification  grace  is  a  quality  of  the  divine 
administration,  and  is  connected  with  Gk>d'8 
mercy  as  distinguished  from  His  justice. 
When  thus  viewed,  grace  is  the  cause  of  the 
electing  purpose,  the  reason  of  our  personal 
jostification  ;  the  germ  of  the  renovating  pro- 
g^8s;  the  present  motive  to  all  piety,  as  it 
is  the  prolific  source  of  all  favour.  In  a  word, 
it  is  the  source  and  fountain-head  of  all 
Spiritual  blessings. 

'  Numerous   proof   tezts  of   this   usage    are 
given  f  orther  on  in  the  article. 


Secondly,  "grace'*  is  nsed  as  signifying 
graee  om  manifetUd  in  the  proisuum  rnade  hy  Ood 
for  man*s  ialvation,  **The  grace  of  Ood  hath 
appeared,  bringing  salvation  "  (Titus  ii.  11). 

Thirdly,  "  grace  "is  nsed  for  graee  tu  mani- 
feited  in  the  applieaUon  of  (he  plan  of  aalvaiion, 
vis.,  the  g^race  enabling  the  sinner  to  embraca 
the  means  provided  for  his  recovery  and  re- 
storation.* 

In  the  first  of  these  meanings  we  think 
chiefly  of  the  purposes  of  Gk>d  the  Father ;  in 
the  seoond,  of  the  work  of  God  the  Son ;  in  the 
third,  of  the  influence  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Put  briefly,  grace,  then,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  free,  unmerited  favour  of  God  the  Father, 
by  which  He  has  provided  for  man  salvation  in 
Christ,  and  by  which  God  enables  man,  through 
the  Spirit,  to  enjoy  salvation's  blessings. 

Fourthly,  by  a  very  natural  eztension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word,'  it  is  applied  to  the 
reflez  acts  and  Operation  of  the  grace  mani- 
fested from  God  to  the  sinner — to  the  ezeroised 
love,  beneficence,  spirit ual  joy,  kc,,  which 
are  at  once  the  fruit  and  the  evidenoe  of 
imparted  grace. 

Although  the  main  aspect  of  gpraoe  is  that 
of  a  quality  in  the  divine  administration,  it 
cannot  be  properly  discussed  apart,  bnt  most 
be  viewed,  in  order  to  be  understood  aright, 
in  connection  with  the  diverse  purposes  and 
acts  which  peculiarly  ezemplify  it.  Thns 
"  pnrpose  and  grace  "  are  joined  together  ^hen 
tracing  redemptive  Privileges  to  their  sonrce 
in  2  Tim.  i.  9. 

With  a  view  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of 
divine  grace  we  will  take  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  **  grace  "  occurs  in  groups. 

The  first  of  these  groups  to  be  noticed  is  the 
well-known  iakUationt  of  grace  which  occur  in 
the  Bpistles.  They  are  similar  in  character, 
but  in  some  instances  slightly  varjring  in  form. 
The  opening  salutations  are  as  f  ollows :  "  Oraee 
to  you  and  peace"  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  (^.  Rev.  L  4). 
'*  Orace  to  you  and  peace,  be  multiplied  "  (1  Pet 
i.  2 ;  2  Pet.  i.  2).  **  Oraee  to  you  and  peace 
from  God  our  Father  "  (Col.  i  2).  *  *  Chaee  to  you 
and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  (Rom.  i.  7 ;  1  Cor.  i.  3 ;  2  Cor. 
i.  2 ;  Gal.  i.  3  ("  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ") ;  Eph.  i. 
2;  Phil.  i.  2;  2  Thess.  i.  2;  Philemon  3). 
*' Oraee  and  peace  from  God  the  Father  and 
Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour  "  (Tit  i.  4).  "  Oraoe, 
mercy,  peace  *  from  God  the  Father  and  Christ 

«  Ibid. 

'  This  application  of  the  word  is  called  by  gram- 
marians  the  metouymy  of  the  instrumental  cause. 

*  x^P*^  {charie)  is  the  divine  favour  eztended 
to  the  tinful;  Aeos  (eleo»)  is  mercy  to  the 
miserable;  elpf^  {eirini)  is  peace,  the  resnlt  of 
grace. 
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JesQS  oar  Lord  *'  (1  Tim.  i.  2  ;  2  Tim.  i.  2  ;  Tit.  i. 
4  (A.V.)  "our  Saviour"  for  "our  Lord"). 
^^Orace,  meroj,  peace  shall  be  with  ns,  from 
God  the  Father,  and  from  Jestas  CbrisN  the  Son 
of  tbe  Father "  (2  Jobn  3 ;  ef,  Jude  2).  In 
tbese  salatations  gractt  the  well-spring  of  all 
mercies,  and  peaoe,  the  crown  of  all  blesdngs, 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  botb  God 
the  Father  and  God  the  Son.  The^e  bleesings 
oome  from  the  Father  as  their  «ource,  and  from 
tbe  Son  as  the  Medium^  and  (thongb  not 
directly  atated  in  these  salntations)  imparted 
throagh  tbe  Holy  Spirit.^  In  the  closing 
salntations  wbich  are  fewer  in  nnmber,  and 
briefer  in  form,  with  one  exception,  grace  is 
mentioned  in  reference  to  the  Savionr  onlj. 
They  are  aa  foUows :  The  graet  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  yoa  (I  Cor.  xyi.  23). 
*'  The  graoe  of  oor  Lord  Jesos  Christ  be  with 
yon "  (Rom.  xvi.  20 ;  1  Thess.  t.  28).  **  The 
grace  of  oor  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you 
aU"  (Rom,  xvi.  24,  in  A.V.  not  in  R.V. ; 
2  Thess.  ÜL  18).  "  Tbe  graet  of  our  Lord 
Jesos  Christ  be  with  your  spirit "  (Gal.  vi.  18 ; 
Phil.  iv.  23 ;  Philem.  i.  25).  **  The  grace  of  oor 
Lord  Jesos  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and 
tbe  commonion  of  the  Holy  Gbost  be  with 
yoo  aU ''  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14). 

The  seoond  groop  of  passages  for  oor  stodj 
is  that  which  contains  tkUemerUt  respeeting  the 
connection  bettoeen  talvation  (whether  viewed  as 
a  whole  plan  or  in  its  varioos  paits),  and  the 
graec  of  Ood,  For  convenience  they  may  be 
arranged  as  foUows. 

Salvation  is  most  definitely  spoken  of  as  being 
gratnitoosly  bestowed,  and  its  altimate  soorce 
is  tiaced  to  the  free,  onmerited  goodness  of 
God,  "by  graee*'  we  "are  saved"  (Bph.  ü  5) ; 
redemption  is  *'  according  to  the  riches  of  bis 
graee;*'  (Eph.  i  7)  the  design  of  salvation 
from  first  to  last  is  «that  God  might  shew 
tbe  exceeding  riches  of  bis  grace  in  kindness 
towards  os  in  Christ  Jesos  "  (Eph.  ii.  7) ;  and 
He  has  "  f ore-ordained  os  onto  adoption  as 
sons  .  .  .  to  tbe  preise  of  the  glory  of  bis  gixiee  " 
(Bph.  i  6,  6).  The  recovery  of  man  from  tbe 
effects  of  the  Fall,  and  the  restoration  of  him 
to  higher  blessings  than  those  lost  in  Adam,  is 
spoken  of  as  tbe  aboonding  of  "  the  graee  of 
God,  and  the  gift  by  the^rck»"  (Rom.  v.  15; 
rf,  Verses  17,  20,  21).  Salvation,  too,  in  all  its 
varioos  processes  and  parts  is  traced  to  grace. 
There  is  **  tbe  election  of  graee**  (Rom.  xi.  5) ; 

^  The  Holy  Spirit's  work  is  not  mentioned  in 
these  salotations,  possibly  becaose  the  blessings 
sooght  are  viewed  from  their  objective  rather 
than  from  their  sobjective  side.  The  Apostles 
in  their  opening  greetings  do  not  stop  to  mention 
the  process  by  which  tbe  blessings  implored 
reaoh  the  sool. 


we  are  *'  called  .  .  .  according  to  bis  own 
porpose  and  graee  **  (2  Tim.  L  9) ;  we  are 
"  jostified  freely  by  his^roee"  (Rom.  iii.  24;  ^. 
Bph.  i.  6-7) ;  we  are  completely  sanctified,  and 
shall  be  glorified  by  His  graee,  and  so  are 
wamed  against  falling  short  of  "  the  graee  of 
God  *'  (Heb.  xü  15),  and  are  inexcosable  if  we 
do  so,  as  "God  is  able  to  make  all  graee 
aboond"  to  os  (2  Cor.  ix.  8).  The  death  of 
Christ,  which  is  the  obief  manifestation  of 
God's  grace,  and  the  groond  opon  which  the 
blessings  of  salvation  are  conf erred,  is  specially 
stated  to  bave  been  on  behalf  of  every  man 
withoot  distinction,  '*  Tbat  by  the  graee  of 
God  he  shoold  taste  death  for  every  man" 
(Heb.  ii.  9).  "  Etemal  comfort  and  good  hope," 
two  choice  blessings  of  salvation,  are  named 
as  being  **  tbroogh  graee**  (2  Thess.  ii  16).  In 
Order  to  prevent  any  possible  mistake  aboot 
tbe  gretoitoos  character  of  salvation,  we  bave 
contrasted  for  os  in  an  emphatio  manner,  the 
principle  of  "grace"  with  that  of  "works" 
(Rom.  xi.  6;  ef.  iv.  4),  and  are  told  tbat 
salvation  does  not  originate  in  oorselves,  bot  is 
"tbe  gift  of  God"  (Bph.  iL  8);  and  tbe 
promise  is  "  of  faith,  that  it  may  be  according 
to  graee  **  (not  law),  that  it  may  be  **  sore  to 
all  the  seed"  (Rom.  iv.  14-16).  Bven  thoogb 
tbe  doctrine  of  grace  was  abosed,  and  osed  as 
an  encouragement  to  the  continoance  and 
aboonding  in  sin,  tbe  Apoetle  does  not  tone 
down  these  Statements,  bot  forcibly  contends 
that  salvation  by  grace,  becaose  it  is  wholly 
by  grace,  oogbt  to  have  the  opposite  effect, 
and  prove  an  incentive  to  holiness.  "Shall 
we  continoe  in  sin,  that  graee  may  aboondf 
God  forbid.  We  who  diedto  sin,  how  shall  we 
any  longer  live  therein  f  "  (Rom.  vi.  1,  2). 

The  two  groops  of  passages  we  have  dealt 
with  practically  exhaost  those  in  which  the 
grace  of  God  is  osed  for  the  free,  onmerited 
love  of  God.  We  now  pass  to  a  different  class 
of  passages  in  which  g^race  is  osed  for  the  man«- 
feitaüon  and  modee  of  the  grace;  and  these 
Cover  a  wide  ränge.  There  is  a  great  variety, 
and  there  are  also  nice  sbades  of  meaning  in 
the  ose  of  g^race  in  this  secondary  sense. 
These  need  to  be  carefoUy  discriminated  if 
we  are  to  onderstand  the  tnie  meaning  of  a 
large  n amber  of  important  and  precioos  pas- 
sages in  God's  Word.  The  following  is  an 
attempt  to  classify  grace  when  osed  meta- 
phorically,  (or,  to  pot  it  more  technically,  by 
the  trope  of  metonymy)  i,e,  wbere  the  caose 
Stands  for  the  effect. 

1.  Grace  is  a  eynanym  for  aalvation  in  its 
varioos  aspects  and  tbe  divine  provisions  made 
forit 

Grace  Stands  for  talvation  foreiold  by  the 
prophets  and  now  revealed,  "  (Troce  and  troth 
came  by  Jesos  Christ"  (John  L  17);  for  per- 
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ftd  »alvation,  "Conceming  wLich  salvation 
the  propbets  songht  and  searched  diligently, 
wbo  prophesied  of  the  grciee  that  shoald  come 
nnto  70Q  "  (1  Pet.  i.  10) ;  eompUie  redemptumj 
"  Set  joar  hope  perfectly  on  the  graee  that  is 
to  be  broDgbt  nnto  you  at  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ "  (1  Pet.  l  13) ;  for  the  proffered 
rteofuüiaiion,  "  That  ye  receive  not  the  graee 
of  (Jod  in  vain  "  (2  Cor.  vi.  1) ;  for  the  pro- 
visioni  made  for  $alveUüm,  "This  is  the  troe 
graee  of  God"  (1  Pet.  v.  12) ;  for  the  apirüual 
^rovition  which  God  has  made  for  os  in  Christ, 
**It  is  good  that  the  heart  be  stablished  by 
graoe "  (Heb.  xiü  9),  "  Tuming  the  graee  of 
oar  God  into  lascivionsness "  (Jade,  4);  for 
the  atoning  deaih  of  Chriit,  "  I  do  not  f rnstrate 
the  graee  of  Gk)d  '*  (Gal.  ii.  21). 

2.  Graoe  is  a  tynonym  for  the  bUuingt  of  sal- 
vation.  "  Of  bis  f  nlness  have  all  we  receiyed, 
and  graee  for  graee,"  i.e.  in  successive  Com- 
munications and  fresh  measure  as  each  fresh 
supply  became  necessary  (John  i  1<^ ;  **  Fall  of 
graee  and  truth,"  i.«.  f  ully  manifested  the  bless- 
ings  of  salvation  and  God's  faithfulness  to  His 
ancient  (Messianic)  promises  (John  i.  14). 

3.  Gnjoe  iaatjfnonym  for  the  meM$ageorteaeh' 
ing  oftiie  OotpeL  "  Since  the  day  ye  heard  and 
knew  the  graee  of  God"  (i.e.  the  message  of 
salvation)  "in  truth*'  (Col.  L  6;  ef.  Acts  zz. 
24) ;  "To  continue  in  the  graee  of  God,"  i.e. 
the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  (Acts  xiii.  43). 

4.  Graee  is  a  tynonymfor  the  itatut  of  galva- 
tum,  Graee  Stands  for  the  State  of  gratuitous 
jnstification.  "Throughwhomalsowehavehad 
OUT  access  by  faith  into  this  graee  wherein  we 
stand  "  (Rom.  v.  2) ;  for  the  condition  of  accept- 
ance  with  God  into  which  faith  in  Christ  brings 
US,  **  Ye  are  fallen  away  from  graee  "  (Gal.  v.  4). 

5.  Graee  is  a  tynonym  for  the  graeiout  in- 
Hitenee  of  the  Hoiy  Spirit,  enabling,  sustaining, 
directingus,  and  also  for  suppliesof  divinegrace. 

Graee  Stands  for  the  enabling  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  **  By  the  graee  of  God  I  am 
what  I  am  :  and  his  graee  wh^ch  was  bestowed 
upon  me  was  not  found  vain ;  .  .  .  yet  not  I, 
but  the  graee  of  God  which  was  with  me** 
(1  Cor.  XV.  10);  **  Singing  with  graee  in  your 
hearts  unto  ciod"  (which  enables  yoa  to  lift 
your  hearts  as  well  as  your  voices  to  God), 
(Col.  iii  16) ;  "And  great  graee  was  upon  them 
all,"  i.e.  working  in  them,  leading  them  to 
impart  their  goods  to  the  poor  (Acts  iv.  88) 
"Helped  them  much  which  had  believed 
through  (the  assistance  of  divine)  graee  "  (rrjs 
X^ros,^  ^  eharitot),  (Acts  xviii.  27);    "  Let  us 


1  Bishop  Lightfoot  commenting  od  Pbil.  i.  7 
remarks,  ''In  this  case  ^  xdptst  with  the  de- 
ftnite  artiole,  Stands  absolntely  for  'the  divine 
graee/  as  frequently  {e,g.  Acts  xviii.  27  ;  2  Cor. 
iT.  15 ;  Gal.  ▼.  4 ;  Bpb.  ii.  8). 


have  (and  tum  to  good  account)  graee  (ILV. 
margin,  '  thankfulness ')  whereby  we  may  offer 
Service  well-pleasing  to  God  "  (Heb.  zii.  28). 

The  graee  of  God  Stands  for  the  sostaining 
graee  of  God.  "And  he  hath  said  unto  me, 
My  graee  is  sufficient  for  thee  **  (2  Cor.  xü  9). 
The  graee  of  God  Stands  for  the  directing 
graee  of  God.  "  In  (t.e.  in  the  sphere  of,  and 
actuated  and  guided  by)  the  graoe  of  God,  we 
behaved  ourselves  in  the  world,  and  more 
abundantly  to  you-ward*'  2  Cor.  L  12.  Graee 
Stands  for  supplies  of  divine  graee  :  "  But 
he  giveth  more  graee"  and  "giveth  graee  to 
the  humble"  (Jas.  iv.  6);  "For  God  re- 
sisteth  the  proud,  bat  giveth  graee  to  the 
hurable*'  (1  Pet.  v.  6);  "Ye  all  are  par- 
takers  with  me  of  graee"  (rijs  x^^^^)i  ^»^ 
supplies  of  divine  graee  sustaining  me  under 
"  my  bonds,"  and  nerving  me  "  in  the  defence 
and  confirmation  of  the  Gospel"  (Phil.  i.  7) ; 
"That  the  ^roce,  being  multiplied  (i.e.  the 
supplies  of  the  graee  which  preserves  us  in 
trül  and  works  life  in  you)  through  the 
many  (sharing  in  it),  may  cause  the  thanks- 
giving  (which  it  excites)  to  abound  unto  the 
glory  of  God  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  16.    See  also  Heb. 

xii.  28). 

Grace  Stands  for  the  potoer  qwdifging  an 
Apottle  or  a  minitter  to  fulßl  the  variou»  dutiei 
cfhit  oßee,  "  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the 
least  of  all  saints,  was  this  ^raee  given,  to 
preach  unto  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ"  (Bpb.  iii.  8);  "Whereof  I 
was  made  a  minister,  according  to  the  gift  of 
that  ^roee  of  Grod  which  was  given  me  accord- 
ing to  the  working  of  his  power  *'  (Eph.  ÜL  7) ; 
"  If  so  be  that  ye  have  heard  of  the  dispensation 
(f .e.  the  arrangements  made  for  dispensing  as 
a  Steward)  of  that  grace  of  God  which  was 
given  me  to  you-ward"  (Bpb.  iii.  2) ;  "For  I 
say  through  the  ^roee  that  was  given  me  " 
(Rom.  xii.  8) ;  "  Because  of  the  graee  that  was 
given  me  of  God  "  (Rom.  xv.  15) ;  "According 
to  the  graee  of  God  which  was  given  unto  me, 
as  a  wise  master-builder "  (1  Cor.  iii  10) ; 
"  Perceived  the  graee  (i.e.  the  call,  the  spiritual 
outfit,  and  success)  that  was  given  unto  me " 
(Gal.  ii.  9) ;  "  They  sailed  to  Antioch,  from 
whence  they  had  been  committed  to  the  ^raee 
of  God  for  the  werk  which  they  had  fulfiUed" 
(Acts  xiv.  26 ;  cf  xiii.  3) ;  "  Being  commended 
by  the  brethren  to  the  ^roee  of  the  Lord" 
(Acts  XV.  40).  The  reference  in  Acte  xiv.  26, 
XV.  40,  is  not  only  to  the  protection  and 
helping  favour  of  God,  but  to  divine  power 
from  God  to  enable  those  sent  to  fulfil  the 
dnties  of  their  office. 

Grace  st-ands  for  the  power  qualifying  for 
fidßUing  ipeeial  oßcet  in  the  C^ureh,  "  Accord- 
ing as  each  hath  received  a  gift,  ministering 
it  among  yonrselves,  as  good  Stewards  of  the 
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manifold  grace  of  God''  (1  Pet.  iv.  10) ;  "And 
baying  gifts  differing  according  to  tbe  graee 
tbat  was  given  to  hb,  wbetber  propbecy,  ftc." 
(Rom.  xii  6). 

Grace  Stands  for  the  power  qualifying  memben 
of  a  Church  to  have  a  rieh  tupply  of  $pirüual 
gifts  ixa-pi^/MTa,  eluirismata),  *'  I  tbank  my 
God  always  conoeming  yon,  for  tbe  graee  of 
God  wbieb  was  given  yon  in  Gbrist  Jesus ; 
tbat  in  everytbing  ye  were  enricbed  in  bim,  in 
all  utterance  and  in  all  knowledge ;  ...  so 
tbat  ye  come  bebind  in  no  gift "  (1  Cor.  i.  4-7). 

6.  Grace  in  one  instance  is  a  synonym  for  the 
Spiritual  life  itsdf,  **  Büt  g^w  in  tbe  graee 
and  knowledge  of  onr  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Gbrist,"  i.e.  tbe  spiritual  life  of  wbicb  Cbrist  is 
tbe  Dispenser  tbrougb  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  and  in 
tbe  knowledge  of  wbicb  He  is  tbe  object 
(2  Pet.  iii.  18). 

7.  Grace  is  a  synonym  for  a  spiritiud  Uessing 
oonveyed  by  the  means  of  one  servant  of  Ood  to 
another. 

Grace  Stands  for  the  Fusion  of  the  divine 
grace  to  he  ezpeeted  by  the  visit  of  an  Apostle, 
"And  in  tbis  confidence I was  minded  to  come 
before  ante  70a,  tbat  ye  migbt  bave  a  second 
benefit"  or  "grace"  as  in  margin  of  botb  A.V. 
and  R.y.  (2  Cor.  L  15) ;  for  the  spiritual  ben^t 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  edifying  eonversoHon  of 
ordinary  hdievers^  "Bat  sncb  (speecb)  as  is 
good  for  edifying  as  tbe  need  may  be,  tbat 
it  may  give  grace  to  tbem  tbat  bear" 
(Bpb.  iv.  29). 

Grace  is  a  synonym  for  the  fruit  and  evidence 
o/imparted  graee.  Tbis  reflex  use  of  ** grace" 
it  not  common  in  tbe  New  Testament,  and 
we  really  only  find  it  in  tbe  Epistles  to  tbe 
Corintbians.  "We  made  known  to  yoa  tbe 
graee  of  God — i.e.  tbe  spirit  of  liberality — 
wbicb  batb  been  given  in  the  cburcbes  of 
Macedonia  "  (2  Cor.  viii.  1) ;  '*  Tbat  as  be  bad 
made  a  beginning  before,  so  be  would  also 
complete  in  you  tbis  grcLce  also,"  i.e.  tbis 
spirit  of  liberality  (2  Cor.  viii.  6) ;  **  Tbem  wUl 
I  send  to  carry  yoar  bounty  (liberality,  A.V.) 
unto  Jerusalem  "  (1  Gor.  zvi.  3) ;  "  See  tbat  ye 
abonnd  in  tbis  grcu:e  also,"  i.e.  cbaritable 
belpfulness  (2  Cor.  viii.  7) ;  "  Wbo  was  also 
appointed  by  tbe  cburcbes  to  travel  witb  us 
in  tbe  matter  of  tbis  graee"  i,e.  tbe  alms 
coUected  for  tbe  poor  (2  Cor.  viiL  19). 

Having  completed  tbe  examination  of  tbe 
groaps  of  passages  in  wbicb  tbe  word  *'  grace  " 
is  found,  tbere  are  a  few  pbrases  in  wbicb 
tbis  term  occurs  tbat  require  notice.  Perbaps 
tbe  most  important  of  these  is  tbe  pbrase 
the  graxx  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ^  or  its 
simpler  form  the  graee  of  Christ.  "Grace" 
in  tbis  expression  does  not  mean  "tbe  spon- 
taneous  love  of  tbe  Saviour,"  nor  "  tbe  wbole 
work  of   Cbrist  as   a   manifestation  of  His 


redeeming  love."  But  it  means  eitber  tbe 
salvation  secured  to  us  by  tbe  atoning  deatb 
of  Cbrist,  or  tbe  blessings  of  salvation  im- 
parted  by  Hirn  to  us  by  tbe  agency  of  tbe 
Holy  Spirit,  or  botb  tbese  ideas  combined  in 
one.  "  Tbat  called  you  in  tbe  grace  of  Christ" 
ix.  in  tbe  spbere  and  by  tbe  means  (of  tbe 
preacbing)  of  tbe  salvation  secured  by  tbe 
work  of  Cbrist  (Gal.  i.  6);  "And  tbe  graee 
of  our  Lord  (ie.  the  divine  favour  and  pardon- 
ing  meroy,  wbicb  I  received  on  account  of 
tbe  atoning  work  of  Christ)  abounded  ezceed- 
ingly  vdtb  faith  and  love  wbicb  is  in  Ohrist 
Jesus  "  (1  Tim.  i.  14) ;  **  Tbe  graee  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (ie.  the  blessings  of  salvation 
secured  by  His  atonement),  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  tbe  communion  (witb  the  FMher 
and  tbe  Son)  of  tbe  Holy  Gbost,"  ue,  by  the 
agency  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost  (2  Cor.  xüi.  14) ; 
** Tbrougb  tbe  graee  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (i.e. 
tbrougb  tbe  efficacy  of  tbe  salvation  secured 
by  tbe  work  of  tbe  Lord  Jesus)  we  sball  be 
saved  even  as  they  (Acts  xv.  11).  The 
following  pbrases  call  for  a  passing  com- 
ment :  The  throne  of  gi-ace  means  the  throne 
upon  wbicb  God  is  seated,  wbo  gratuitouslj 
dispenses  favours  to  believing  supplianta 
(Heb.  iv.  16).  The  graee  of  life  (1  Pet.  ÜL  7) 
signifies  the  etemal  life  given  by  grace.  The 
dection  of  grace  points  to  tbe  selection  (choice 
of  some  out  of  the  wbole  number)  not  for  their 
own  personal  worth,  but  of  Crod's  free  mercy 
(Rom.  xi.  6).  The  word  of  graee  is  tbe  word 
proclaiming  tbis  grace  as  revealed  in  tbe  <3o8pel 
(Acts  xiv.  3 ;  (^.  XX.  24).  The  Spirit  of  graee 
(Heb.  X.  29)  refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit  tbat  con- 
fers  grace.  Ihe  riches  of  His  graee  (Eph.  L  6), 
termed  also  '*  tbe  exceeding  riches  of  Hie 
grace "  (Eph.  ii.  7),  is  the  overflowing  abun- 
dance  of  nnmerited  love,  inexhaustible  in  God, 
and  f  reely  accessible  tbrougb  Cbrist.  The  glory 
of  His  grace  (Eph.  i.  6)  is  the  divine  excellence 
of  His  goodness  exercised  towards  us,  and 
possibly  tbe  sanctifying  effect  produced  in  us. 
The  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  {2  Tim.  ii.  1), 
tbe  supply  of  the  spiritual  life  wbicb  is  ever 
ready  to  be  g^ven  to  those  wbo  are  savingly 
united  to  the  Saviour.  To  oontinue  in  the 
graee  of  Ood  (Acts  xiii.  43)  means  eitber, 
continue  in  loyal  adherence  to  the  principles 
and  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  which  you,  by 
divine  grace,  bave  embraced ;  or  continue  in 
your  new  beavenly  experiences  of  divine  grace 
and  your  Christian  course.  Orace  and-  apostle- 
ship  (Rom.  i.  5)  is  used  to  teach  us  that 
St.  Paul  was  called  to  the  apostlesbip  tbrougb 
the  mercy  of  God  despite  bis  unworthiness, 
and  tbat  be  was  qualified  by  divine  power 
to  discharge  his  office.  Purpose  and  graee 
(2  TiuL  i.  9)  is  employed  to  indicate  tbat  the 
redemptive   blessings  are  sure  becanse  they 
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were  fixed  by  the  divine  pmpose,  and  that 
pnrpose  was  dne  to  the  sovereign  free  favonr 
of  God,  and  that  the  carrjing  ont  of  that 
purpose  ifl  from  first  to  last  a  manifestation 
of  His  grace. 

üpon  8Qch  a  snbject  as  the  grace  of  God, 
full  of  dmne  mystery,  it  is  easy  to  indnlge 
in  speonlations  which  lead  to  little  profit. 
8ome  haTe  endeavonred  to  tie  regenerating 
g^ce  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism.  Bnt  in  the  Gorham 
case  it  waa  held  that  regenerating  grace,  as 
befits  its  free  and  sovereign  natnre,  is  not  tied 
to  baptism,  which  is  its  appointed  sign  and 
covenant  seal. 

Others  have  made  nice  distinctions  between 
common  and  special  grace — grace  which  all 
who  hear  the  Gospel  receiye,  which  renders 
them  goilty  if  they  reject  its  offers,  and 
grace  which  secores  its  acceptance.  But  for 
this  distinction  there  is  no  fonndation  in 
Scriptare.  Such  a  theory  really  removes  no 
difficnlty  on  the  snbject,  bnt  creates  farther 
difficolties. 

Others,  again,  speak  of  grace  as  irretittible, 
Bnt  here  we  need  to  be  cautions  in  adopting 
such  a  term.  If  grace  were  absolntely  irre- 
sistible,  then  man  wonld  be  a  mere  machine 
in  the  process  of  salvation,  and  his  freewill 
wonld  be  entirely  destroyed,  if,  at  least,  no 
room  be  left  for  its  action.  The  XVIIth  Article 
States  that  grace  works  first,  and  then  we 
werk  wüh  the  grace.  Of  conrse,  if  all  barriers 
to  the  inlet  of  divine  g^race  were  removed, 
and  oar  faith  in  Christ  was  perfectly  child- 
like,  gprace  wonld  flow  in  as  a  mighty  stream. 
In  so  far  as  grace  works  in  the  soul,  its  power, 
since  it  is  divine,  is  able  to  convert  the  heart, 
illomine  the  understanding,  and  rectify  the 
conscience  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 

Pelagianism  holds  that  men  can,  nnaided  by 
divine  grace,  tnrn  to  God ;  the  Roman  Gath- 
olics  and  Ritoalists  teach  that  every  baptized 
child  can  do  so:  the  Arminians  hold  that, 
along  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  power 
is  g^ven  to  enable  all  to  embrace  salvation. 
The  Calvinist  contends  that  only  the  elect  can 
er  do  receive  grace  which  enables  them  to 
believe,  and  that  none  who  have  received 
divine  grace  will  be  finally  lost. 

üpon  a  snbject  which  is  profonnd  and 
highly  speculative,  npon  which  we  have  so 
little  revealed,  and  npon  which  the  holiest 
men  have  differed,  and  will  to  the  end  probably 
differ,  it  is  well  to  be  not  nnbecomingly  dog- 
matic.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  Arminians  and  Calvinists, 
in  their  eamest  appeals  to  sinners,  often  nse 
very  similar  langnage. 

Before  closing  this  article  it  may  be  well  to 
offer  a  few  criticisms  npon  the  dcfinition  of 


grace  which  Romanists  and  Ritoalists  give  of 
this  term.  Onr  comments  need  only  be  brief, 
as  the  nnderlying  fallacies  in  such  definitions 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  previons  snmmary 
and  analysis. 

The  deftnition  of  grace  given  in  the  CkUholie 
Dictumary  is  that  "Grace  is  a  snpematnral 
gift  freely  bestowed  by  God  on  rational  or 
intellectnal  creatnres,  in  order  that  they  may 
attain  etemal  life."    This,  of  conrse,  is  rather 
an  evasion  of  a  definition  than  a  definition, 
besides  being  a  stränge  medley  of  theological 
ideas,  and  if  it  teaches  anything,  is  a  misre- 
presentation  of  Gospel  tmth.    Before  telling  ns 
that  g^ce  is  "  a  gift,"  we  want  to  know  what 
the  gift  if.    If  we  ask  what  is  <*the  (not  **a'*) 
gift  *'  that  enables  ns  to  have  "  etemal  lifo," 
the  answer  wonld  natnrally  be  the  Savionr, 
who  is  "  the  true  God,  and  etemal  life  "  (1  John 
V.  20),  "The  Lord  onr  Righteonsness "  (Jer. 
xxiii.  6).    Bat,  then,  that  cannot  be  the  mean- 
ing  of  grace  in  the  definition,  for  how  can  we 
talk  with  any  regard  to  propriety  of  langnage 
and  congmity  of  ideas,  of  the  Savionr,    or 
jnstifying  righteonsness  being  "  a  sapematnral 
gift   freely    bestowed  on*'    men   or  angelst 
Again,  take  *'a  snpemataral  gift"  to  be  the 
gracioas  inflnence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  then  we 
remark  that  in  the  Bible  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
spoken  of  as   the  '*gift"   rather  than   His 
gracioas    inflnences,   and   also    His   gracioas 
inflnences  are  the  process  by  which  we  become 
holy  and  qnalified  for  the  enjoyment  of  etemal 
life,  not  the  means  by  which  we  attain  it.    Onr 
holiness  to  the  end  is  imperfect.   Jnstifying 
righteonsness  is  the  "  gift  by  grace  "  (Rom.  v. 
15  ;  c/.  ver.  17)  which  alone  fnmishes  a  title  to 
heaven.    The   definition  nnder  consideration 
neither  snits  jnstifying  nor  sanctifying  grace. 
In  it  the  one  thing  which  is  indispensable  to  be 
defined,  and  professed  to  be  done,  is  conveni* 
ently  omitted,  whether  throogh  carelessness 
or  design.    Nothing  which  we  can  name  as  the 
*'  supernatnral  gift ''  wonld  make  the  definition 
conform  to  the  laws  of  common  sense  and  sound 
Scriptoral  teaching.      The  trnth  is  that  this 
definition  falls  (as   all    other   definitions   of 
grace  in  like  circnmstances  mnst  fall)  becanse 
it  leaves  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  the  grace  of 
God  is  a  quality  of  the  divine  administration 
which  manifeste  itself  in  the  provlsions  made 
for  salvation,  and  in  the  power  enabling  ns  to 
embrace  the  salvation  provided  and  to  have 
etemal  life.     Roman  Catholics,  especially  the 
medisval  writcrs,  delight  in  exercislng  their 
ingenuity  in  making  minnte  and  artificial  dis- 
tinctions abont  divine  grace,  but  in  them  all 
there  is  the  radical  fault  of  confusing  jnstify. 
ing  and  sanctifying  grace.    Upon  no  strictly 
theological  point,    perhaps,   are   Protestants 
and  Romanists  more  directly  at  variance  than 
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respecting  sanctif jing  grace.  Romanists  regard 
sanotifying  grace  as  *'  shed  abroad  in  our  hearto 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  wbo  is  given  to  qs  "  (Council 
of  Trent,  Sess.  vi.  canon  11),  and  consider  in- 
fused  virtues  as  another  form  of  babitaal 
grace.  Tbe  teacbing  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptares, 
bowever,  is  tbat  tbe  Holy  Spirit  sbeds  abroad 
tbe  love  of  God  in  onr  bearts  (Rom.  v.  5),  and 
bence  are  produced  tbe  graces  wbicb  adom 
tbe  soqI.  Tbere  is  no  sncb  tbing  as  grace  in 
tbe  sense  of  '*a  supemataral  gift,"  wben  by 
tbe  pbrase  is  meant  a  sort  of  deposit  or  germ 
lef t  by  tbe  Holy  Spirit  in  onr  souls ;  a  some- 
tbing  ezisting  by  its  own  inberent  power  apart 
from  Himself  ;  a  sometbing  wbicb  at  last  be- 
comes  *'  infosed  virtues  "  possessing  a  vitality 
in  tbemselves.  Tbe  simple  and  soond  Scrip- 
tural teacbing  conceming  tbe  sanotifying 
process  is,  tbat  from  first  to  last  it  is  carried  on 
by  tbe  direct  and  immediate  Operation  of  tbe 
Holy  Gbost  in  our  souls  and  upou  our  lives. 

Sanotifying  grace  is  an  enablvng  poicer,  not 
'^a  supematural  gift"  in  tbe  sense  of  tbe 
Roman  Catbolics  (see  Sanctification).  It  is 
wortby  of  notice  tbat  tbe  need  of  grace  as 
*'a  supematural  (and  undefined)  gift'*  readily 
lends  itself  to  tbe  sacerdotal  and  mecbanical 
System  of  Rome ;  "  grace  "  tben  becomes  some- 
tbing, tbougb  indefinite,  yet  apparently  more 
tangible,  and  possessing  a  transferable  cbar- 
acter  tbrougb  buman  instrumentality,  tban  tbe 
true  grace  of  God  wbicb  in  its  every  aspect 
is  sovereign  and  free  in  its  cbaracter.  A 
better  way  could  not  bave  been  devised 
whereby  to  ezclude  from  tbe  Gburcb  tbe 
Person  and  work  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit.  To  such 
an  extent  is  tbis  sin  against  tbe  Holy  Spirit 
carried  in  all  tbe  otber  doctrines  of  tbe 
Cburcb  of  Rome,  more  especially  in  her  teacb- 
ing concerning  tbe  Sacraments,  tbat  many 
simple,  pious  Romanists  might  well  exclaim  in 
the  language  of  the  Ephesian  disciples,  *' We 
did  not  so  mucb  as  hear  whether  tbere  be  a 
Holy  Spirit"  (Acts  xix.  2). 

In  further  justification  of  tbe  way  in  wbicb 
Roman  doctrine  respecting  grace  does  dis- 
honour  to  tbe  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  allu- 
sion  may  be  made  to  the  materialistic  tbeory 
of  Aquinas  adopted  by  tbe  Ritoalists,  viz.,  tbat 
tbe  glorified  body  of  Christ  imparted  by 
means  of  Sacraments  is  wbat  they  understand 
by  ''grace."  In  Blunt's  Annotated  Prayer 
Book,  the  index  refers  you  under  "Grace, 
wbat  it  is,"  to  tbe  foUowing  Statement  (p. 
158),  "tbe  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  tbe 
true  recuperative  auhttance  wbicb  is  repre- 
sented  in  tbe  New  Testament  by  tbe  word 
"grace";  tbe  antidote  to  the  Fall,  and  the 
germinating  nucleus  of  tbe  restored  Life." 
Cobb's  KUt  of  Peaee  (p.  408)  says  tbe 
Eucharist  is  "  tbe  food  wbicb  sbould  nourish 


by  its  tuhgtance  tbat  soperaatural  life,  tbe  germ 
of  wbicb  was  implanted  in  tbem  at  Holy 
Baptism."  Tbis  "substance"  is  clearly  sap- 
posed  to  be  ubiquitons,  and  the  office  of  tbe 
Holy  Spirit  is  reduced  (as  by  Wilberforoe*! 
I>octrine  of  the  Incamation)  to  impregnatiDg 
portions  of  '*  consecrated "  nuUter  with  thii 
insensible ' '  substance,"  so  tbat  on  the  "  Sacn- 
ment"  being  swallowed  (as  in  the  Lord'i 
Supper),  or  applied  to  tbe  skin  (as  in  baptiim)b 
tbis  '*  germ  "  or  "  nncleus  "  grows  and  froeti* 
fies.  Thns  a  pantbeistio  materialiam  top- 
plants  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  special  woik  lad 
Office  as  tbe  "  Giver  of  Life"  acting  (ürMtifopoB 
tbe  created  spirit.  Some  better  definitioii  of 
sanotifying  grace  is  needed  tban  tbat  given  bj 
Roman  divines.  Grace  was  said  by  8.  Wilber- 
f  orce  to  be  "  God's  love  in  action  " :  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  define  it  as  the  **  diversity  of 
gifts  "  wrought  by  tbe  Holy  Spirit  direotly  aad 
immediately  witbin  the  soul  of  man. 

[C.  N.] 

GRACB  AT  MEAL&— Tbe  custom  of  giviog 
thanks  before  meat  was  one  strictly  obaerred 
among  tbe  Jews.  The  first  treatiae  of  both 
the  Talmuds  (of  Jerusalem  and  of  Babylon)  ii 
largely  occupied  with  the  point.  Our  Lord 
put  His  seal  of  approval  npon  tbe  praetice  on 
the  several  occasions  on  whiob  He  fed  tbemulti' 
tudes  in  tbe  wilderness.  Tbe  same  Greek  word 
is  tbere  employed  (Matt.  xiv.  IB)  which  is 
found  in  tbe  narrative  of  tbe  inatitation  of 
tbe  Lord*s  Supper  in  Matt  xxri.  26  (cdXoTi^t), 
wbicb  need  not  necessarily  be  ezplained  of 
any  consecration  of  tbe  bread  or  fish  uaed  on 
those  occasions.  Even  the  word  employed  in 
tbe  next  verse  (ver.  27),  tbat  is  c^opttf-n^af, 
is  tbat  also  employed  in  the  "grace"  or 
"blessing"  pronounced  over  ordinary  food 
(1  Cor.  X.  30,  31,  and  so  also  in  Acta  zzviL 
35).  Tbe  food  partaken  of  after  such  "bene- 
diction*'  is  said  by  St.  Paul  to  be^aanctified 
(d7td^€rat)  by  tbe  word  of  God  and  prayer*' 
(1  Tim.  iv.  4.  5).  The  practica  pasaed  from 
tbe  Jews  to  tbe  Christians,  and  is  mentioned 
by  several  of  tbe  Early  Fatbers,  cg.  repeatedly 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and 
others.  [C.  H.  H.  W.] 

GRAOE,  MEANS  OF.~These  are  appointed 
Channels,  tbrougb  wbicb  tbe  grace  of  God  is 
generally  conveyed  to  tbe  souls  of  men. 
These  Channels  are  various.  Tbe  prindpal 
are  tbese:  (1)  Tbe  Holy  Scriptares,  whicb, 
as  tbe  divine  treasure-bouse  of  revealed  tmth, 
are  to  be  searched  and  devoutly  studied  (John 
V.  39 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  15-17 ;  Acts  xvii  11).  (2) 
Tbe  preacbing  and  teacbing  of  tbe  Word  of 
Gk>d.  "Faith  cometh  by  bearing,  and  bearing 
by  the  Word  of  God  "  (Rom.  x.  17  ;  compare 
1  Pet.  i.  25).  (3)  Prayer,  private,  public,  social, 
addressed  directly  to  tbe  Fatber  throngh  the 
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d  by  the  Holj  Spirit,  and  not  througb 
man  or  angelic  mediators  (Luke  xi.  9- 
hn  ziv.  13 ;  Heb.  iv.  16 ;  Eph.  ü.  18). 
B  two  SaorameDts  (a)  Baptism  (Matt 
19;  Mark  xvi.  16;  1  Cor.  zii.  18;  Gal. 
;  (6)  The  Lord's  Supper  (Matt.  xxvi. 

Mark  ziv.  22-26;   Luke  zzü.  15-21; 

z.  16,  17;  zi.  17  to  end).    To  these 
y  appointed  ordinances  may  be  added 

such  as  Confirmation,  altbough  only  of 
1  autbority.  Tbe  efficacy  of  them  all 
Is  entirely  on  tbe  power  and  preseuce  of 
►ly  Spirit.  [W.  B.] 

TAL. — The  oame  of  the  book  contalDing 
isic  for  the  Mas«,  though  more  properly 
n  antiphon  snng  after  the  Epistle,  and 
od  because  it  was  chanted  on  the  altar 
or  whilst  tbe  deacon  ascended  the  steps 
"  Ambo  "  or  chanting  pnlpit. 
:  GHUBOH,  THE.— Christianity,  in 
tt  stages  of  its  progress,  spread  in  places 

with  some  notable  ezoeptions,  such  as 
itself,  Greek  was  tbe  official  langnage, 
sideration  of  the  facts  that  Christianity 
I  historical  origin  in  Palestine,  that  the 
ing  of  the  Apostles,  of  whom  we  have 
6  knowledge,  was  confined  almost  en- 
to  Bastem  lands,  and,  also,  that  the 
'estament  Scriptures  clrculated  in  Greek 
18,  the  early  Church  may  not  incorrectly 
scribed  as  Eastem  and  Greek.  The 
Tal  Church,  on  the  other  band,  from  its 
ice  in  the  civilised  world,  is  properly 
Western  and  Latio.  In  spite,  then,  of 
lurcb  being  Greek  in  its  beginnings,  to 
it  an  eztent,  the  chief  area  of  its  influence 
to  be  found  among  the  Latin  communi- 
ind  at  last,  in  tbe  eleventh  Century,  tbe 

and  Roman  Churches  were  formally 
ted.  While  the  position  of  the  bishopric 
ne  was  unique,  in  virtue  of  its  associa- 
rith  the  ancient  capital  of  tbe  Empire, 
was  no  Church  in  the  East,  after  the 
cUon  of  Jerusalem  in  70,  which  obtained 
nacy  over  all  others.  The  Council  of 
recognised  Alezandria,  Rome,  and 
ih  as  Patriarchates;  while  Constanti- 
and  Jerusalem,  at  a  later  time,  obtained 
une  rank.  Moscow,  after  a  lapse  of 
ies,  was  also  styled  a  patriarchate.  Rome 
re-eminent  among  the  Churches  of  the 
and  the  bishop  was  styled  by  the  great 
tine,  "  President  of  the  Church  of  the 
*'  but  no  Patriarchate  stood  alone  in 
ist,  giving  its  bishop  the  primacy  in  the 
h. 

ty  was  ezpressed,  not  througb  the  goyem- 
of  one  man,  but  througb  creed,  ritual, 
listorical  tradition.  The  true  Catholic 
h,  which  knows  no  geographica!  bounds, 
rst  manifetted  in  the  most  visible  fashion 


possible,  when  bishops  from  various  parts  of 
Christendom  assembled  at  Nicsea,  in  325,  to 
hold  a  General  or  (Ecumenical  Council  They 
claimed  to  act  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  their  chief  business  was  to 
settle  the  Creed.  Tbe  Councils,  of  which  the 
Micene  was  the  first,  determiued  tbe  formula 
of  tbe  faith,  but  the  assertion  that  these 
Councils  were  g^ided  by  special  divine  revela- 
tion  is  denied  by  the  Protestant  Churches,  as 
the  XXXIX.  Articles  and  the  Westminister 
Confession,  for  ezample,  show.  The  Nicene 
Creed,  which  marked  off  the  orthodoz  from 
the  Arians — the  most  notable  hereticsof  tbe 
period — oame  to  be  generally  accepted  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West ;  but  in  the  oourse  of 
the  ezplicatioD  of  its  terms — those  especially 
which  applied  to  the  Saviour — maoy  and  dif- 
ferent  sects  of  the  Greek  Church  were  formed. 
At  the  second  Council,  which  met  at  Constanti- 
nople  in  381,  an  addition  to  the  Nicene  formula 
was  adopted  in  order  to  set  forth  with  clear- 
ness  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  dispute  between 
the  orthodoz  and  the  Macedonians,  a  sect 
of  semi-Arians,  who  followed  Macedonius,  a 
bishop  of  Constantinople.  In  the  addition  the 
most  significant  phrase  was  t^  ix  rw  warp^ 
iinrop€v6ßupoift  to  which  the  Latins,  at  a 
later  date,  made  in  their  translation  the  f  nrther 
addition  of  filioque,  The  tbird  General  Council, 
which  met  at  Ephesus  in  431,  was  mainly  con- 
cemed  with  the  question  of  the  divine  and 
human  Clements  in  Christ.  The  Creed  had 
declared  Hirn  to  be  dfiooOfftot  as  regards  the 
Father,  and  had  described  Him  as  irapßpwHiffas, 
The  Nestorians,  so  named  from  Nestorius,  a 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  admitted  the  double 
nature  of  Christ,  but  made  the  union  of  the 
natures  unreal.  They  ref used  to  describe  the 
Virgin  as  $€ot6kosj  asserting  that  God  could 
not  have  a  mother.  Mary  was  simply 
the  mother  of  the  man  who  is  the  instru- 
ment  of  the  Godhead.  The  Council,  eager 
to  assert  the  reality  of  the  union  of  the  two 
oatures,  determined  that  Mary  is  rightly  de- 
scribed as  d€OT6Kos.  The  tbeological  troubles 
did  not  end  with  this  Council  The  Nestbrians 
continued  to  be  suspected  of  asserting  two 
separate  natures  in  Christ,  while  over  against 
them  the  followers  of  Eutyches,  the  abbot  of 
a  nM>nastery  near  Constantinople,  seemed  to 
deny  the  two  natures.  The  fourth  General 
Council,  held  at  Chalcedon,  451,  affirmed  tbe 
creed  of  Nicsea  and  Constantinople,  and  issued 
a  declaration  regarding  the  faith,  in  which 
Mary  was  described  as  BtcrbKot^  and  Christ  as 
beins:  iK  Sj&o  4>6c€ia»  or,  according  to  the  Latin 
translation,  in  duabui  notum.  In  consequence 
of  the  declaration,  the  Nestorians  separated 
from    the    Church.      The   spread   of   their 
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doctrines  was  largely  due  to  the  teacbers  of 

the  theological  school  of  Edessa,  wbich  was 

a    centre    of    tbooght    for    Armenia,    Syria, 

Chaldea,  and  Pertia.    AccordiDg  to  the  testi- 

mony  of  a  writer  of  tbe  sizth  centary  (Cosmas 

Indicoplenstes),  the  Nestorians  had  established 

themselves  in  Persia,  India,  and  Ceylon,  and 

were  to  be  fonnd  among  the  Bactrians,  Hans, 

Armenians,  Medes,   and   Elamites,  and  also 

among  the  Tartars  and  Chinese.    The  declara- 

tion  of  Chalcedon,  with  the  phrase,  *'in  two 

natures,  withont  confasion,  withont  ohange," 

had  still  farther  effect  on  the  nnity  of  the 

Church.     The    Monophysites,    who   may   be 

traced  back  to  Entyches,  held  the  doctrine  of 

one  nature,  and  they,  separating  from  the 

Church,  afterwards  formed  distinct  seots.    It 

was  not,  howe^er,  tili  the  middle  of  the  sizth 

Century  that  they  were  organised.    Jacobas 

Baradseas  was  ordained  by  the  Monophysite 

leaders  Bishop  of  Edessa,  and  throngh  him,  as 

Gibbon  says,  "  the  expiring  faction  was  revived, 

and  united,  and  perpetuated.*'*   The  Monophy- 

Sites  have  sometimes  been  styled  Jacobites  from 

this  man,  thoagh  the  name  has  been  more 

commonly  restrioted  to  the  Syrian  Monophy- 

Sites.   (See  Jacobites.)   In  Egypt,  the  Coptic 

Church,  in  its  Separation  from  the  Catholic 

Chnrch,  owed  its  existence  to  Dioscurus,  who 

was  deposed  from  the  see  of  Alexandria  by  the 

Cooncü  of  Chalcedon  for  bis  advocacy  of  Enty- 

ches.    The  Copts,  following  their  founder,  con- 

tinned  to  be  Monophysites.     In  the  Abjrssinian 

Chnrch  Monophysitism  further  established  it- 

seif,  and  in  Armenia  found  its  most  important 

centre.    At  the  fifth  General  Council,  held  in 

Constantinople,  553,  an  attempt  was  made,  by 

granting  certain  concessions,  to  reconoile  the 

Monophysites  to  the  Church,  but  the  attempt 

ended  in    failure.     The    sizth  Council,  680, 

which  was  also  held  at  Constantinople,  con- 

demning  the  Monotbelite  heresy,  and  deter- 

mining  as  an  article  of  faith  that  Christ  had 

two  wills,  indirectly  created  a  new  sect.     The 

Monophysites  in  general  were  Monothelites,  but 

apart  from  them,  the  Maronites  on   Mount 

Iicbanon    organised   themselves   into  a  new 

Church.     In  the  twelfth  Century  they  were 

united,  not  to  the  Greek,  but  to  tho  Roman 

Church ;  though  from  the  proceedings  of  the 

Council  of  Constance  it  appears  that  some  of 

them,  still  holding  the  Monotbelite  doctrine, 

were  found  in  the  fifteenth  Century  in  the 

Island  of  Cyprus. 

The  sixth  Council  condemned  Honorius, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  as  a  Monotbelite  heretic,  and 
'  in  consequence  strained  the  relationship  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Church.  During 
the  period  of  the  Christological  controTersies 
sects  were  formed,  which  were  in  reality  sects 
of  the  Greek  Church,  though  the  eoclesiastioal 


Separation  of  East  and  West  was  no 
aocomplished.  Estrangement»  howevi 
gradually  but  oonstantly  manifesüng 
through  such  events  as  the  condemna) 
Honozius.  This  estrangement  was  fost< 
political  changes  in  the  Empire.  Tbe  f 
tion  of  Constantinople  was  followed 
transf  erence  of  the  chief  seat  of  Qom 
from  Rome  to  the  new  dty,  and  if  tbi 
had  for  a  time  to  submit  to  the  poUtie 
of  the  Bast,  there  was  no  sign  of  eodti 
Rome  yielding  to  Constantinople.  The( 
in  Rome  claimed  to  be  of  ApostoUo 
and,  in  the  oonrse  of  time  maintained  1 
bishops  inherited  the  prlTileges  bestoi 
St.  Peter,  who  was  alleged  to  be  the 
the  Roman  bishops.  It  was  beyond  q 
the  sole  Western  patriarohate,  and  was 
ated  with  the  ancient  capitaL  The  Ch 
Constantinople,  withont  the  aaset  o 
tradition,  could  not  obtain  supremac 
the  Roman  Church,  and  Rome  had  tb 
no  formidable  rlTsl  in  the  race  for 
The  only  question  was,  was  there  to  be 
or  snpreme  pontiff  of  the  whole  C 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  oentnry  G 
Bishop  of  Rome,  declared  in  a  letter 
Emperor  Anastasius,  that  the  primacj 
Roman  Chnrch  had  been  erected  by  th 
of  Christ  Himself,  and  was  acknowlec 
the  universal  Church.  The  acknowle« 
was  snpposed  to  be  based  on  the  sixth 
of  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  which  the  1 
interpreted  or  altered  to  suit  thei 
Claims;  but  the  28th  Canon  of  Cha 
which  gave  equal  Privileges  to  Constau 
and  Rome,  was  ignored.  The  bishops  o 
increased  in  dignity  and  power  in  th< 
and  did  not  hesitate  in  their  asser 
supremacy  over  the  whole  Church.  Th< 
macy,  however,  was  not  admitted  in  tl 
and  towards  the  dose  of  the  sizth  cent 
bishops  of  Constantinople  styled  the: 
(Ecumenical  patriarchs.  The  sixth  ( 
Council,  as  has  been  shown,  condei 
bishop  of  Rome  for  heresy,  and  som< 
later,  at  a  Council  known  as  the  Quinisi 
Greeks  condemned  the  Roman  prac' 
fasting  on  the  Saturdays  as  well  as 
Wednesdays  of  Lent.  The  estran 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  divis 
the  Church  was  still  further  marked 
Synod  of  Constantinople,  754,  which  < 
to  be  tbe  seventh  General  Council,  con< 
the  veneration  of  Images.  In  the  nio 
tury  a  dispute  regarding  the  bisho; 
Constantinople,  begun  in  the  reign  c 
Nicholas  I.,  b^ught  Rome  once  mo 
touch  with  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
East.  Nicholas  act^d  as  if  he  had  to  s 
appeal,  and  attemptedT  to  obtain  an  ad 
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Bopremaoy  of  Rome.  Bat  thongh  the 
in  Constantinople  was  protraoted 
i  many  years,  Rome  gained  nothing; 
en  the  tronbles  ceased  the  Separation 
/hnrches  was  all  bat  oomplete.  In  the 
l  Nicholas  ecdesiastical  affairs  were 
rtber  confased  by  a  bitter  qaarrel 
Qg  tbe  Bolgarians.  Ghristianity  was 
ced  among  tbem  in  tbe  ninth  centory, 
aestion  arose  regarding  the  relation  of 
r  Charch  to  the  patriarchate  of  Ck>n- 
jple,  or  to  the  bisbopric  of  Rome.  In 
Coancil  was  beld  at  Constantinople, 
in  spite  of  tbe  meagre  attendance,  the 
Chorcb  regards  as  tbe  eightb  General 
.  Tbe  dispute  regarding  tbe  bisbopric 
itantinople,  and  tbe  basiness  of  the 
an  Charch,  were  both  settled  to  the 
>f  the  Latins,  bat  tbe  Greeks  refused 
^nise  the  Council.  They,  in  tarn,  beld 
oil  in  879  which  anathematised  that 
and  daring  its  sittings  tbe  Bisbop  of 
itinople,  sapported  by  the  Greek 
,  acted  as  if  Rome  had  not  asserted  or 
[  sapremacy.  Bulgaria  was  eventaally 
i  by  tbe  Greek  patriarch,  and  tbe 
i  association  of  the  Greek  aad  Roman 
IS  of  the  Charch  was  the  prelade  to 
aal  Separation.  That  Separation  took 
i  the  year  1054.  The  Greek  provinces 
ia,  throagh  the  action  of  tbe  Normans, 
connected  with  tbe  see  of  Rome ;  and 
riarch  of  Constantinople  waraed  the 
of  those  provinces  against  certain 
»  in  tbe  ritual  of  the  Latin  Charch. 
lore  there  was  open  fead,  and  at  last 
>e,  Leo  IX.,  sent  legates  to  Constanti- 
7ho,  anable  to  end  the  dispute  to  their 
tion,  entered  the  charch  of  St.  Sophia 
sed  on  the  altar  a  document  containing 
ommunication  of  the  patriarch  and  bis 
In  this  fashion  the  final  rupture 
I  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  was 
.  about. 

i  attempts  at  reconcillation  were  made 
Popes  Gregory  IX.,  Innocent  IV.,  and 
b  IV. ;  bat  the  Greeks  would  not 
the  proposed  conditions,  especially 
aling  with  Papal  Sapremacy.  Nego- 
were  again  begun  in  the  reign  of 
'  X.,  who  was  anzious  to  obtain  the 
of  the  Greek  Emperor  Michael  for  a 
.  Michael,  on  the  other  band,  desired 
;ical  reasons  to  be  strengthened  in  bis 
on  of  the  Imperial  throne,  and  sought 
nee  with  the  bisbop  of  Rome.  Tbe 
r  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Lateran 
,  1274,  wbo  in  bis  name  accepted  tbe 
d  conditions  for  tbe  union  of  the 
3s.  The  Union  effected  was  political 
;ban  ecclesiastical,  and  did  not  endure 


beyond  tbe  lifetime  of  MichaeL  In  the 
fifteenth  Century  another  union  was  formed, 
which  was  no  more  lasting  than  that  of  the 
tbirteenth  Century.  Certain  Greeks  appeared 
at  the  Coancil  of  Florenoe,  who  accepted,  or 
were  tricked  into  aocepting,  terms  which  they 
would  baye  repudiated  but  for  their  dread  of 
tbe  Turks,  who  were  threatening  tbe  Imperial 
power  in  the  East.  The  help  of  tbe  Western 
powere  was  sought  by  tbe  Emperor,  John 
Palaologos;  and  he  and  bis  political  associ- 
ates  were  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  tbe 
autonomy  of  their  Church  for  tbe  needed  help. 
A  ceremonial  of  union  was  carried  out,  but 
there  was  no  reality  in  it.  The  attempt  made 
in  1721  by  a  few  non-Juring  bisbops  in 
Scotland  and  England  to  secure  anion  with 
tbe  Greek  Church,  seemed  like  an  echo  of  the 
mediaeval  negotiations. 

The  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  as  it  has  long 
been  styled,  is  tbe  Church  which  had  its 
centre  in  Constantinople,  and  which  the 
Roman  Church  cast  f orth  from  its  communion, 
or  from  which  the  Roman  Church  separated 
itself.  Associated  through  doctrine  with  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  are  the  national 
Churches  of  Russia,  Georgia — now  incor- 
porated  in  the  Russian — Servia,  Roumania, 
Greece,  Montenegro,  and  Bulgaria. 

So  f ar  as  the  doctrine  is  concemed,  which 
gives  unity  to  tbe  Greek  Church,  the  point  of 
Chief  historical  importance  is  tbe  rejection  of 
the  ßiioque  clause,  which  was  added  in  the 
West  to  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  phrase, 
which  implies  that  tbe  Holy  Spirit  proceeds 
from  tbe  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  was 
formally  inserted  into  tbe  Creed  at  a  Synod  of 
Toledo,  589,  and  the  use  of  it  passed  into 
France  and  England.  At  a  Synod  of  Friuli, 
796,  and  a  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  809,  it 
was  accepted  by  Charlemain  (Charlemagne)  and 
bis  bishops.  The  Greeks  in  their  rejection  of 
the  Double  Procession  adhered  to  the  words 
set  forth  by  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  and  so 
doing,  maintained  their  own  independence, 
and  acted  according  to  their  sense  of  their  own 
nationality.  At  the  Council  of  Florence,  in 
the  fifteenth  Century,  wben  the  union  of  the 
Churches  was  under  consideration,  it  was  ar- 
ranged  that  the  Greeks  sbould  continue  to  hold 
their  own  form  of  the  creed.  Purgatory  was 
another  subject  of  discussion.  The  Latins 
spoke  of  the  fire  of  purgatory,  while  tbe  Greeks 
beld  that  it  sbould  be  described  as  a  place  of 
darkness,  gloom,  and  exclusion  from  the  divine 
presence.  Another  point  of  debate  was  the  use 
of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  which 
the  Greeks  counted  heresy.  These  three 
matters,  with  the  question  of  Roman  Papacy, 
obtained  special  prominence  at  tbe  Council, 
thougb  the  Latins  asserted  that  there  were  in 
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all  fifty-fonr  points  in  which  the  Greeks  were 
hereticaL  There  are  six  sacraments  which  all 
priests  of  the  Greek  Charch  may  administer  : 
baptism,  confirmation,  penance,  Eacharist, 
matrimonj,  nnction  of  the  sick ;  bnt  bishops 
alone  can  confer  ministerial  ordere.  The 
clergy  may  be  married,  exoept  the  bishops, 
who  are  selected  from  the  monks.  Second 
marriages  are  not  permitted  to  the  clergr. 
At  baptism  immersion  is  practised,  while  tbe 
nnction  of  the  sick  is  the  anointing  with 
oll,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 
Fnrther,  the  Bncharist  is  administered  to 
infants.  In  protest  against  the  Roman  custom, 
the  Greeks  oondemn  the  practice  of  kneel- 
ing  at  public  worship  and  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  also  the  cnstom  of 
fasting  on  Saturdays  dnring  Lent.  Instru- 
mental music  is  strictly  forbidden  in  the 
churches,  and  the  buildings  contain  no  Images, 
though  pictures  of  the  saints  may  be  seen, 
which  receive  the  highest  Teneration.  The 
Liturgy  of  St.  James,  as  it  is  styled,  is  in 
constant  use,  either  in  its  longer  form,  known 
as  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  or  in  its  shorter, 
associated  with  the  name  of  Chrysostoro. 
The  language,  whether  in  the  Greek  or  the 
Slavonic,  is  archaic.  In  govemment,  doctrine, 
and  worship,  the  Greek  Church  is  essentially 
conservatiye  of  ancient  forms,  and  recog^ises 
little  or  no  need  of  changes  or  adaptations  for 
modern  wants.  Nowhere  is  the  conservatism 
better  seen  than  in  the  monasteries.  The 
monks  of  the  West,  throughout  their  history, 
have  been  alive  in  thought  and  action,  seek- 
ing  to  monasticise  the  Church  itself.  But  in 
the  East  the  monks  have  been  for  the  most 
part  united  in  lifeless  associations.  In  the 
earlier  centuries  they  affected  the  form  of  the 
creed,  as  they  speculated  in  their  cloisters, 
and  in  later  times  they  have  given  the  bishops 
to  the  Ohurch.  But  they  have  not  entered 
into  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  have  formed 
but  dull  or  lifeless  associations  existing  out- 
side  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Church. 

The  buildings  which  serve  as  chnrches  are 
constructed  according  to  symbolic  designs, 
and  symbolism  permeates  the  ceremonies  of 
worship,  and  especially  the  service  of  the 
Mass.  In  the  Russian  Church,  the  best  repre- 
sentative  of  the  Eastem  Church  at  the  present 
time,  the  symbolism  is  most  complete.  In  the 
sacred  building  the  name  "altar  *'  is  given  to 
the  portion  of  the  Church  often  called  *'  the 
sanctuary.*'  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Statement  of  Ignatius  in  which  ivrös  tov 
Swriamiplov  is  spoken  of  (Ephes.  v.  ;  ef.  Trall. 
vii.).  The  altar  is  separated  from  other  parte 
by  a  screen.  Inside  **  the  altar,"  are  the  Holy 
Table  and  the  Preparation  Table.  On  the  first 
of  these  are  three  candlesticks ;  one  with  two 


candles  representing  the  two  natnres  in  C 
one  symbolical  of  the  Trinity ;  and  one 
senting  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
with  pictures  of  cherubs,  and  the  artopl 
or  bread-holder,  on  which  is  placed  th« 
soaked  with  wine,  are  also  to  be  foun( 
other  things  on  the  Holy  Table.     The 
itself  is   regarded   as   God's  throne,  i 
covered  with  two  clotbs,  the  upper  of 
is  eiaborately  omamented.    The  Prepi 
Table  Stands  on  the  left  side  of  the  alti 
on  it  are  such  articies  as  the  cross,  the  o 
in  which  is  the  wine  mixed  with  waU 
knife  used  as  a  spear  for  piercing  the 
and  the  censer. 

In  the  Liturgy  of  the  Eueharist  the 
three  parts:  (1)  the  preparation  o 
materials ;  (2)  the  preparation  of  the 
municants;  (3)  the  Eucharist  proper, 
cakes  are  prepared  with  symbolical  rites. 
called  "the  Lamb,"  represents  Christ 
when  the  preparation  of  this  cake  is  coo 
the  priest  pours  wine  and  water  int 
chalice.  The  second  cake  is  in  hononr 
Virgin ;  the  tbird  is  in  honour  of  the  i 
the  fourth  is  associated  with  living  m< 
of  the  Church ;  and  the  fifth  with  th< 
The  Eucharistie  elements,  when  prepan 
covered  with  beautiful  coverings  indica 
the  glory  of  Christ.  The  second  pai 
Liturgy  of  the  CatechumenSt  consists  mai 
prayers  and  hjmns  to  the  Trinity,  a 
readingof  Scripture.  The  Liturgy  of  the 
ful  foUows.  The  6rst  part  of  this  \W 
the  final  preparation  of  the  Eucharist 
ments  or  ^*  gifts  *' ;  the  second  part  is  tl 
sentation  of  the  sacrifice,  the  arrangen 
the  sacrifice,  and  the  memorial  for  the  m< 
of  the  Church.  The  third  part  is  th 
paration  for  the  reception,  foUowed  1 
reception  of  the  Holy  Commnnion.  Th 
municant  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  p 
spoonful  of  the  bread  and  wine  whic 
been  mixed  together  in  the  chalice. 
cake  called  **  the  Lamb  "  is  tbe  bread 
soaked  in  the  wine,  is  given  to  the  cod 
cant.  The  last  part  of  the  liturgy 
Thanksgiving  after  Communwm,  The 
Service  of  the  Mass,  of  which  the  foreg 
but  the  sligbtest  indication,  is  an  eis 
series  of  ceremonies  associated  with  the  < 
rite.  The  rite  represents  an  expiatory  sa( 
and,  f  urther,  according  to  the  doctrine 
Church,  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Chrif 
stantially  present  in  the  bread  and  wii 
partaken  of  by  the  communicant. 

Literature. — Hefele's  HitUary  of  the  Oc 
Baur,  Die  Chrittlieke  Lehre  von  der  Dreiei 
Domer's  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
of  ChriH,    Neale,   The  Holy   Eastem  < 
Stanley,  The  Eastem  Church.    Littledale 
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Batiem  Chwreh.  SchaS^M  Chtedt  of  ChritUndom. 
Sinclair,  The  Churche»  of  th€  Eatt,  Wrigbt's 
Service  of  the  Mau  in  the  Oreek  and  Roman 
Cfhurches,  [J.  H.] 

OBEGORIAN.— See  MuBic. 
QBKMTATi. — A  piece  of  cloth  or  linen  placed 
on  tbe  lap  of  a  bishop  in  the  Romiah  Chnrcb, 
wben  celebrating  Mass,  or  conferring  orders. 
Romaniflts  tbink  it  important  to  distingnish 
thia  vestment  from  one  somewhat  similar,  tbe 
tubeinetorium,  wbich  ia  wom  ezclasiyely  bj 
the  Pope. 
GÜILDB.— Tbe  Gaild  Movement  within  the 
Chorch  of  England  haa  apread  to  a  vaat 
eztent.  It  haa  been  of  tbe  g^eatest  value  to 
the  Oxford  Movement.  The  Gailda  are  not  all 
eqoally  advanced  in  a  Romeward  direction, 
bot  it  muat  be  confeaaed  that,  with  bat  few 
exceptiona,  they  are  of  a  diatinctly  non- 
Protestant  character.  In  only  too  many  in- 
Btanoea  Gailda  have  been  naed  for  the  parpoae 
of  teaching  the  membera,  in  tbeir  private 
meetinga,  thoae  more  extreme  doctrinea  whieb, 
for  a  time,  it  may  be  injudiciooa  to  proclaim 
pnblicly  from  the  pulpit. 

Gnilda  may  be  divided  into  (1)  General: 
with  branchea  throughont  the  country,  bat 
with  a  central  oflice,  which  ia  aaoally  located 
in  London ;  (2)  Claaa  Gailda,  for  membera  of 
Univeraitiea,  medical  men,  membera  of  Theo- 
logical  CoUegea;  and  (3)  Local,  confined  to 
one  pariab.  There  ia  alao  a  Federation  of 
Qoilda  of  all  these  claaaea,  known  aa  '*The 
Charch  Gailda'  Union." 

The  oldeat  of  the  exiating  Gailda  ia  known 
aa  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Oxford, 
It  waa  foanded  in  1844,  and  only  thoae  who 
are  membera  of  Oxford  University  are  ad- 
mitted  into  ita  ranka.  At  present  it  haa  aboat 
270  membera.  It  is  a  child  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  and  haa  ever  been  worked  in  ita 
intereata,  and  haa  alwaya  avoided  pablicity  aa 
far  aa  poaaible.  The  ConfrcUemity  of  the  Holy 
Triniiy  waa  foanded  in  Cambridge  in  1857,  and 
ia  really  an  off-ahoot  of  the  Oxford  Brother- 
hood, working  onitedly,  but  ander  aeparate 
govemment.  Aa  at  Oxford,  ao  at  Cambridge 
admiaaion  ia  only  accorded  to  membera  of 
tbe  Univeraity.  At  present  it  haa  about  400 
membera,  and  ia  worked  on  diatinctly  High 
Chorch  linea.  T?ie  Society  of  the  Hdy  Trinity 
waa  foanded  in  Durham  in  1885,  for  membera 
of  tbe  univeraity,  and  ia  in  anion  with  tbe 
■imilAT  organiaationa  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  ia  diatinctly  High  Charch  in  ita 
tendenciea.  Proteatant  parenta  aending  tbeir 
fona  to  either  of  theae  Univeraitiea  ahoald 
warn  them  againat  joining  either  of  tbeae 
organiaationa. 

Th€  Ouild  of  St  Alban  the  Martyr  waa 
fonnded  in  1851.    Laymen  and  women  are  ad- 


mitted  aa  membera,  aud  biabopa  and  clergy 
are  admitted  aa  aaaociatea.  Laymen  and 
women  who  do  not  wiah  to  become  fall 
membera,  may  join  aa  aaaociatea.  Tbe  aection 
of  tbe  Guild  open  to  men  is  known  aa  "  The 
Brotherhood  "  ;  that  open  to  women  aa  '*  The 
Siaterhood."  One  of  the  objecta  of  the  Gaild 
ia  ''To  eatabliah  commanitiea  of  men  and 
women  devoted  to  worka  of  charity  and 
mercy."  The  Gaild  promotea  the  Ritaaliatic 
Movement,  and  haa  branchea  in  varioas  parta 
of  London,  and  also  in  Birmingham,  Nor- 
thampton,  Liverpool,  Knareaboroagh,  Rama- 
gate,  Nottingham,  South  Aaatralia,  and  British 
Columbia. 

The  Army  Guild  of  the  Holy  Standard  ia 
ander  the  patronage  of  several  bisbopa.  It  ia 
intended  for  aoldiera  of  every  rank,  being  com- 
monicanta  of  the  Charch  of  England.  A  few 
Protestant  Charch  dignitariea  have  given  tbeir 
patronage  to  this  Gaild,  bat  on  the  wbole  it 
ia  worked  on  High  Charch  lines,  thoagb  not 
of  an  extreme  type.  Branchea  of  thia  Gaild 
have  been  f ormed  in  all  the  principal  garriaona 
and  campa  at  bome  and  abroad.  T?ie  Ouild 
of  St.  Helena  ia  for  the  wivea  and  daaghtera 
of  aoldiera,  and  ia  an  offshoot  from  the  Guild 
of  the  Holy  Standard,  and  worked  on  similar 
linea. 

The  Ouild  of  All  Soul*  waa  foanded  in  1873 
for  the  parpoae  of  apreading  a  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  Pargatory  within  the  Charch  of 
England.  It  advocatea  tbe  offering  of  Prayera 
and  Maaaea  for  tbe  Dead.  In  connection  with 
thia  Guild  about  5000  Maaaea  for  the  Dead, 
to  deliver  them  from  Pargatory,  are  offered 
every  year  in  England  and  Walea  alone.  In 
1902  it  poasessed  86  branches  in  England, 
Scotland,  India,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Bar- 
badoea,  Montreal,  and  Port  Elizabeth.  Ita 
membersbip  included  3665  of  the  laity  and 
749  of  the  clergy.  Tbe  Guild  iasuea  to  ita 
membera  a  Quarterly  Interceetion  Paper,  but 
it  ia  very  rarely  that  any  Proteatant  ia  allowed 
to  aee  a  copy.  A  liat  of  ita  clerical  membera 
haa  never  been  aeen  in  print,  ao  far  aa  I  am 
aware.  Manual  of  the  Ouild  of  AU  SouU,  The 
Secret  Hittory  ofthe  Oxford  Movement,  chap.  vüi. 

The  Ouild  of  St,  Matthew  waa  foanded  in 
1877  for  the  parpoae  of  influencing  Seca- 
larista  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  was  f  ounded,  and  has  been  mainly  auatained, 
by  a  band  of  Ritualiata,  most  of  whom  would 
probably  term  themaelvea  Broad  Churchmen. 
The  Gaild  takea  a  special  interest  in  aocialiatic 
queations.  It  had  in  1901  about  283  members, 
of  whom  90  were  clergymen.  The  namea  of 
tbe  clerical  and  lay  membera — excepting  a  few 
officiala — are  unknown  to  tbe  pnblic. 

There  are  many  apecial  Gailda  for  varioua 
profeaaions.    Of  these  the  following  may  be 
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mentioned  here :  The  Quüd  of  St,  BamahM^ 
tot  norses.  Bach  member  wears  a  medal 
whioh,  when  she  is  reoeived  into  the  Guild,  is 
solemnly  blessed  by  a  priest,  wbo  prays  God 
"  to  bless  »{4  and  sanctify  tbis  medal."  Eacb 
nurse  is  expeoted  to  pray  f or  tbe  dead.  There 
is  a  division  of  this  Guild  to  wbicb  medical 
stüdents  are  admitted.  The  Quüd  of  St.  Luke 
has  for  its  object  '*to  promote  and  defend  the 
Catbolic  Faith  amongst  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession."  Its  Provost  in  1902  was 
a  member  of  the  Bnglish  Churoh  Union,  and 
its  Warden  a  member  of  the  secret  Society  of 
the  Holy  Gross.  St.  MartifC»  Leagru  is  for 
postmen,  and  is  mainly  under  the  oontrol  of 
an  ultra-Ritualistic  clergyman.  The  Bailway 
Ouäd  of  the  HUy  Gros»  is  for  members  of  the 
railway  Service,  being  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Clergymen  are  admitted  as  asso- 
ciates.  The  Guild  was  founded  in  1872.  In 
the  *'  Form  of  Admission  of  the  Brethren  "  it 
is  provided .  that :  '^  The  crosses,  with  their 
oords,  being  placed  upon  the  altar,  or  held  by 
one  of  the  Brethren,  shall  be  blessed  by  the 
priest." 

There  are  also  special  Guilds  for  members  of 
particular  Colleges,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned  for  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dorham.  The  Quüd  of  St. 
Mark  is  for  members  of  Kehle  College,  Oxford. 
In  its  Manual  the  members  are  recommended 
to  use  *'  in  connection  with  Private  Confession 
to  a  Priest,  Hinttfor  a  Pirat  Cortfesiion.**  This 
book  is  distinctly  Romish  in  its  teaching  on 
this  subject. 

There  are,  in  addition,  many  hundreds  of 
Parochial  Quüda,  each  being  independent  of  all 
others.  They  vary  greatly  in  character,  some 
being  of  a  very  moderately  High  Church  char- 
acter, while  others  are  of  the  most  advanced 
Romanising  character.  A  Kalendar  oftheEngliah 
Chureh:  The  YearBook  o/the  Church  of  England. 

[W.  W.] 
GXTNPOWDEIt  PLOT,  THE.— In  recent  times 
it  has  been  denied  that  there  ever  was  a 
Gunpowder  Plot,  and  Father  Gerard  has  at- 
tempted  to  overthrow  the  evidence  in  its 
favour,  while  Professor  Gardiner  has  written 
a  satisfactory  reply. 

The  idea  that  Gerard  advocates  is,  that  the 
plot  never  had  any  ezistence,  but  was  merely 
a  device  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  This  con- 
tention  he  seeks  to  establish  by  the  evidence 
of  Father  John  Gerard,  who,  although  a 
contemporary  of  Salisbury,  had  no  special 
knowledge  or  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
conceming  Salisbury  and  his  motives.  Ac- 
cording  to  Father  Gerard,  Bishop  Talbot  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  Cecil  was  the  con- 
triver  of  the  plot.  This  is  asserted  on  the 
authority  of   one    of    his    household,    '*who 


advertised  a  certain  Catbolic,  by  name  Master 
Bück,  two  months  before,  of  a  wicked  design 
his  master  had  against  the  Catholics."  But 
if  Salisbury  had  decided  to  invent  a  plot, 
he  would  scarcely  have  confided  the  matter  to 
one  of  his  domestio  gentlemen.  He  migbt 
have  declared  in  private  conversation  his  deter- 
mination  to  keep  down  the  Boman  Catholics. 
Osbome  the  Puritan,  and  the  Anglican  Bishop 
Goodwin  are  brougbt  forward  as  witnesses  on 
behalf  of  Gerard's  contention ;  Osbome  having 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  discovery  of 
the  plot  was  '*  a  neat  device  of  the  treasurer's 
[Salisbury],  he  being  very  plentifnl  in  such 
plots";  and  Bishop  Groodman  writes  that 
Salisbury  knew  all  about  the  plot,  and  to 
"show  his  Service  to  the  State,  he  would 
first  contrive  and  then  discover  a  treason." 
Father  Gerard  further  adduces  evidence  that 
Bishop  Ussher  was  heard  to  say,  that  "  if  tbe 
Papists  knew  what  he  knew,  the  blame  of 
the  Gunpowder  Treason  would  not  be  with 
them."  Still  further,  Father  Gerard  quotes 
a  book  of  1673,  in  which  Lord  Cobham  and 
others  are  reputed  to  have  said  that  King 
James  frequently  remarked,  when  he  had  time 
to  think  the  matter  over,  that  the  5th  of 
November  was  Cecil's  holiday. 

A  moment's  reflection,  however,  shows  that 
all  these  Statements  only  prove  that  rumours 
were  current  at  the  time  that  Salisbury  was 
the  author  of  the  plot,  but  they  are  not 
evidence  of  the  fact.  Father  Gerard  brings 
forward  also  certain  notes  of  an  anonymous 
correspondent  of  Anthony  Wood,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  the  plot  was  without  doubt  a 
State  one.  The  second  Earl  of  Salisbury  is 
alleged  to  have  confessed  to  William  Lenthall 
that  it  was  his  father's  contrivance  —  that 
Lord  Monteagle  knew  all  about  the  letter 
hinting  at  the  plot,  before  it  arrived.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  plot  was  invented  to 
allow  King  James  to  break  the  promise  he 
had  made  to  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain, 
that  he  would  be  tolerant  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  All  such  Statements  are  merely 
talk.  The  most  important  is  that  about  the 
second  Earl  of  Salisbury,  but  it  is  most  un- 
likely  that  the  first  earl  would  reveal  such  a 
secret  to  his  son,  who  was  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age  at  his  father's  death. 

The  traditional  story  of  the  plot  is  as 
foUows.  In  1604,  three  men,  Robert  Catesby, 
John  Wright,  and  Thomas  Winter,  determlned 
to  blow  up  the  House  of  Lords.  Later  on  they 
joined  to  them  Thomas  Percy  and  Guy  Fawkes ; 
still  later,  Christopher  Wright  was  added,  with 
Robert  Winter,  Robert  Keys,  and  a  few  others. 
All  were  gentlemen  of  position  except  Thomas 
Bates,  Catesby 's  servant.  Percy,  who  was  a 
Cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  hired  a 
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honse,  or  part  of  a  hon^e,  adjoiDing  the  Honse 
of  Lords — ^the  design  belog  to  make  a  sabter- 
ranean  passage  undeineatb  tbe  Hoase  of  Lords, 
and  to  blow  up  witb  ganpowder  tbe  king  and 
bis  family  wben  assembled  for  tbe  opening  of 
Parliament.  Tbej  began  tbeir  work  in  tbe 
cellar  of  tbe  boase  on  December  11, 1604,  nntil 
tbey  came  to  tbe  ¥rall  of  tbe  House  of  Lords. 
After  a  sbort  hiterval  tbe  work  was  resamed 
in  Jannary,  bat  at  tbe  end  of  two  montbs  tbey 
bad  not  got  more  tban  baif  tbrongb  tbe  wall. 
Tbey  tben  learned  that  a  cellar  was  to  be  let 
ander  tbe  Hoase  of  Lords,  whicb  Percy  bired 
as  tboagb  it  were  for  bis  own  use.  Tbey  tben 
oeased  tbe  ezcavation,  and  stowed  away  in  tbe 
cellar  tbirty-six  barreis  of  powder,  covering 
tbem  witb  beaps  of  ooal  and  firewood,  and 
placing  tbem  ander  tbe  care  of  Gay  Fawkes. 
On  tbe  nigbt  of  November  4,  1605 — tbe  day 
before  Parliament  was  opened — Sir  T.  Enyvet 
and  a  party  of  men  were  ordered  to  searcb  tbe 
oellar ;  Fawkes  was  met  emerging  from  it,  and 
arrested.  After  a  oarefal  searcb  tbe  gnn- 
powder,  of  wbicb  waming  bad  been  given  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Monteagle,  was  discovered. 
The  conspirators  fled  to  Warwicksbire,  wbere 
Bome  of  tbem  were  arrested,  several  being  sbot 
before  tbey  were  captared. 

Tbe  evidence  for  tbe  plot  mainly  rests  on 
tbe  disclosares  of  Guy  Fawkes.  Fawkes  was 
examineil  six  times,  one  of  tbese  examinations 
being  by  tortare.  His  examiners  were  Cbief 
Justice  Popbam  and  Coke.  In  bis  first  exami- 
nation  he  stated  (1)  tbat  be  was  tbe  servant  of 
Percy,  tbat  Percy  bired  Wynyard's  boase  at 
£12  a  year,  and  tbat  at  Cbristmas  1604,  be 
broagbt  ganpowder  to  tbe  cellar  ander  tbe 
Hoase  of  Lords,  and  tbat  be  covered  it  ap 
witb  faggots  in  order  to  conceal  it,  and  tbat 
the  powder  was  placed  tbere  for  tbe  parpose 
of  blowing  ap  tbe  king  and  lords.  (2)  He 
admitted  tbat  he  bad  fellow-conspirators, 
thongb  be  woald  not  reveal  tbeir  names. 
(3)  He  denied  on  oath  tbat  be  bad  taken  tbe 
sacrament. 

He  was  sabseqaently  obliged  to  confess  (1) 
the  names  of  his  fellow-conspirators ;  (2)  tbat 
he  bad  taken  tbe  sacrament  on  bis  oath  not  to 
divalge  tbeir  names ;  (3)  tbat  be  bad  falsified 
the  date;  (4)  the  existence  of  tbe  mine,  tbe 
aarth  from  whicb  bad  been  carried  into  tbe 
garden  of  tbe  boase ;  (5)  that  wbile  tbe  others 
worked  be  stood  sentinel,  and  wben  any  man 
came  near  be  gave  warning,  and  tbey  ceased 
working  tili  the  person  bad  passed ;  (6)  tbat 
tbey  beard,  as  tbey  were  working,  a  noise  in 
tbe  cellar  above,  whicb  they  leamed  was  caased 
by  Bright  selling  coals  there.  Seeing  the  con- 
venience  of  tbe  cellar  for  tbeir  parpose,  it  was 
hired  by  Percy.  Tweoty  barreis  of  powder 
were  brougbt  to  tbe  boase  prerioasly  bired  1 


near  tbe  Upper  Hoase  of  Parliament,  and  sab- 
seqaently from  tbence  into  tbe  cellar.  A  letter 
of  Salisbary's,  written  before  Fawkes'  sabse- 
qaent  confessions,  confirms  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe 
Government  only  knew  what  was  contained  in 
Fawkes'  first  confession,  for  tbey  issaed  a 
proclamation  for  tbe  arrest  of  Percy  alone. 

Gommissioners  were  appointed  to  prosecnte 
the  investigation,  Tis.,  Nottingham,  SafiFolk, 
Devonsbire,  Worcester,  Nortbampton,  Balis- 
bury,  Popbam,  and  Coke.  It  woald  have  been 
impossible  to  have  falsified  the  evidence  of  the 
prisoner  withoat  tbe  consent  of  all  tbese  men 
— a  consent  whicb  woald  not  have  been  giwen, 
for  some  of  tbem  were  Roman  Catbolics,  and 
others  in  favoar  of  toleration. 

After  Fawkes*  first  confession  a  pair  of 
brewer's  slings  were  discovered  for  carrying 
barreis;  whicb  led  tbe  Government  to  infer 
that  some  one  bad  aided  Fawkes.  Bvidence 
was  also  fortbcoming  that  Fawkes,  who  posed 
as  Percy's  servant,  bad  asked  Mrs.  Bright  to 
let  the  vaalt  ander  the  Hoase  of  Lords  to  his 
master.  Sbe  consented  to  do  so  in  case  Mrs. 
Wynyard,  tbe  owner,  woald  give  her  permission. 
Mrs.  Wynyard  confirmed  Mrs.  Bright's  State- 
ment. Sbe  also  said  tbat  Percy  bad  begged 
her  to  let  bim  a  lodging  near  tbe  Parliament 
Hoase,  whicb  Percy  ultimately  secared.  Tbe 
Government  do  not  seem  to  have  distingaished 
between  the  hoase  and  the  vault.  Later,  tbe 
Government  got  Information  abont  the  other 
conspirators,  and  a  proclamation  was  issaed  for 
tbeir  arrest.  Tbey  were  charged  witb  assem- 
bling  in  troops  in  Warwick  and  Worcester, 
and  witb  stealing  horses. 

Fatber  Gerard  styles  tbe  document  contain- 
ing  Fawkes'  examination  of  the  8th,  a  draft 
of  tbe  examination  of  tbe  17th,  whicb  is  In- 
correct.  He  states  tbat  in  tbe  original  of  tbe 
so-called  draft,  five  paragrapbs  were  ticked 
off  for  Omission.  In  Winter*s  Declaration  of 
Nov.  23,  every  paragraph  was  marked  off  in  tbe 
same  way,  and  not  one  of  tbe  five  paragrapbs 
thas  ticked  off  was  omitted  in  tbe  copy  sent 
to  Edmonds. 

Bat  tbe  real  qaestion  is,  Does  the  docament 
contain  Fawkes'  confession,  or  was  it  an  in- 
vention  of  Salisbary's?  One  of  tbe  crossed-oat 
passages  proves  the  docament  was  genaine,  for 
(Ist)  it  mentions  tbat  the  king  was  gaarded 
carelessly ;  (2nd)  tbat  tbe  conspirators  hoped 
tbat  not  only  Roman  Catholics  bat  Protestants, 
who  disliked  the  anion  witb  Scotland,  woald 
join  witb  tbem  in  a  rising.  Nene  of  tbe  com- 
missioners  coald  have  dreamt  of  inventing 
sach  Statements,  and  tbey  woald  desire  to 
keep  sach  Information  from  tbe  king.  Farther, 
Gerard  alleges  against  the  document  tbat  tbe 
signatares  appended  are  all  in  tbe  same  writing, 
and  that  none  of  tbe  signatares  are  ofiScially 
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correct,  and  fnrther  thatFawkes  is  repreaented 
as  speaking  in  the  third  peraon.  Bnt  those 
points  are  eridenoes  of  its  gennineness.  Salis- 
burj,  if  he  were  the  inventor,  woald  not  have 
scrnpled  to  foige  Fawkes'  name,  nor  ooold 
original  signatoreB  be  ezpected  in  what  is 
merely  a  copy.  The  signatures  are,  as  Gardiner 
shows,  according  to  official  nsage.  The  fact 
that  Fawkes  is  made  to  Bi>eak  in  the  third 
person  causes  no  difficolty,  f or  he  did  so  in  all 
the  three  confessions. 

Gerard  mentions  that  the  qaestions  framed 
by  Coke  opon  the  examination  of  the  7th  for 
nse  on  the  8th  were  not  foanded  npon  Informa- 
tion obtained,  bat  were  intended  to  obtain 
information.  If  so,  it  is  evident  the  Govern- 
ment were  in  need  of  information.  Father 
Gerard  saggests,  however,  that  Salisbnrj  not 
only  deceived  the  public,  but  his  fellow-com- 
missioners.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
Salisbnry  got  an  altered  oopy  of  a  confession 
drawn  np.  Bat  the  clerk  who  did  it  mast 
have  known  that  fact ;  also  the  second  clerk, 
who  sent  the  copy  to  Edmonds,  for  the  hand- 
writing  is  different,  and  not  only  Edmonds 
received  it,  bat  all  the  other  ambassadors. 
How  could  Salisbary  rely  on  none  of  these 
ambassadors  divalging  his  secret  7  Moreover, 
if  any  of  his  brother-commissioners  had  foand 
their  names  appended  to  saoh  a  docament, 
they  woold  certainly  have  taken  steps  to  let 
the  king  and  the  nation  know,  as  Salisbary 
was  far  from  popalar  with  them. 

Father  Genürd's  oontention  is  that  the  whole 
information  conceming  the  plot  is  gathered 
from  two  docaments,  one  a  Declaration  by 
Thomas  Winter  on  the  23rd,  another  by  Gay 
Fawkes  on  the  17th.  Bat  as  a  fact,  the  whole 
Story  of  the  plot  coald  be  made  oat  withoat 
these  docaments,  from  the  five  previoas  con- 
fessions of  Guy  Fawkes.  Fawkes'  confession 
of  the  17th  was  probably  a  continuation  of 
his  previous  Statements.  Winter's  Declara- 
tion of  the  23rd  raises  a  more  difficult  question. 
There  are  two  sources  from  which  we  derive 
onr  knowledge  of  it,  namely,  the  original  at 
Hatfield,  and  the  copy  in  the  Record  Office. 
Those  two  docaments  are  so  similar  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  their  identity  of  origin.  The  copy 
is  dated  November  23,  the  original  November 
25.  That  dating  of  the  original  is  not  a 
slip,  for  Winter  had  written  23,  and  corrected 
to  the  25th.  But  though  the  original  doca- 
ment was  witnessed  by  Coke  alone,  it  appears 
in  print  witnessed  by  all  those  whom  Salisbury 
had  chosen  for  the  purpose  two  days  before 
it  was  made.  Father  (}erard  insinoates  that 
the  copy  was  drawn  up  by  the  Government  on 
the  23rd,  and  that  Winter  was  forced  to  sign 
it  on  the  25th.  This  argument  rests  on  the 
assertion  that  Winter  wrote  the  Agares  23  and 


oorrected  them  to  26th.  There  is,  however, 
another  alteration  or  addition  on  the  top  of 
the  page,  vii.,  "Volantary  Confession  of 
Thomas  Winter,  Nov.  26,  1606,"  whioh  wcvds 
were  evidently  added  in  after  the  confession 
had  been  written — the  5  of  the  snbetitnted 
date  and  the  5  of  the  added  heading  are  the 
same,  and  both  are  different  from  the  5  in  1605, 
written  by  Winter.  The  heading  was  written 
by  Coke,  and  as  the  writing  of  the  changed 
figure  is  the  same,  we  may  infer  that  the 
changed  figure  is  his  also.  Why  did  he  change 
the  date  ?  In  the  case  of  Fawkes,  on  one  day 
he  was  examined  ander  tortnre,  only  Coke, 
Wood,  and  Fawoett  being  present,  on  the  lOth 
his  confession  was  attested  before  the  com- 
missioners.  The  same  was  probably  done  in 
the  case  of  Winter.  His  confession  was  on 
the  23rd,  which  was  officially  attested  by  the 
commissioners  on  the  26th.  Coke  changed  the 
date  to  the  25th,  as  that  was  the  official  date. 

The  nezt  difficulty  Gerard  raises  is  the 
struotural  one.  The  house,  he  says,  which 
was  used  by  the  conspirators,  could  <mly  be 
let  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting  —  How 
then,  he  asks,  coold  Percy  have  kept  pos- 
session  of  it  when  Parliament  was  as- 
sembled?  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Percy 
took  two  houses.  The  one  adjoining  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  Father  Gerard  re- 
fers to,  was  used  as  a  with-drawing-room 
by  the  Lords.  The  second  hoase  adjoined 
the  other.  Gerard  asserts  that  the  second 
house  could  not  have  been  the  house,  be- 
cause  it  was  too  small,  for  Mrs.  Wynyard 
stated  that  the  house  only  afforded  accom- 
modation  for  one  person.  But  what  Mrs. 
Wynyard  said  was,  that  there  was  only  one 
bed  in  the  house. 

Gerard's  next  point  is  that  such  proceedings 
could  not  have  escaped  notice  in  such  a 
populous  neighboorhood.  Gardiner,  however, 
proves  by  diagrams  that  the  house  was  ex- 
tremely  secluded,  and  eminently  fitted  for 
such  work. 

The  Story  of  the  mine  presents  some  diffi- 
culties.  How,  it  is  asked,  could  men  like 
these  conspirators,  who  were  all  amateurs, 
have  dug  through  one  wall,  have  made  a 
tunnel  through  earth  and  propped  it  up  over- 
head— Operations  that  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  skill  ?  The  reply  is  simple  enongh. 
The  wall  of  Percy's  house  was  probably  made 
of  soft  briok,  and  although  siz  of  the  woricers 
were  unskilled  labourers,  the  seventh,  Fawkes, 
had  served  for  eight  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Archdakes  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  been 
instructed  in  the  best  school  of  military  en- 
g^neering  in  the  world,  where  he  must  have 
learnt  to  make  tunnels  of  mach  greater  length 
than  that  required  by  the  conspirators. 
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The  next  difficolty  raised  conoems  the  earth 
dng  oat  of  the  mine.  Fawkes  sajs  that  it 
was  carried  into  the  garden  of  the  house, 
and  most  probablj  a  large  portion  was  de- 
posited  in  the  riTer,  as  the  garden  was  washed 
by  it.  The  only  entrance  to  the  mine  was 
fiom  Percy's  hoose,  and  the  oonspirators  were 
carefol  to  conoeal  the  entrance. 

Professor  8.  R.  Gardiner  bas  carefnlly  ex- 
amioed  and  disposed  of  other  objections  raised 
by  Father  Gerard,  as  to  the  snpposed  difficulty 
of  the  oommonication  between  Percy's  hoose 
and  the  cellar.  Fawkes  states  that  when  he 
took  the  cellar  he  cansed  a  new  door  to  be 
made  into  it,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a 
nearer  way  into  it  from  bis  own  house.  Bnt 
bow,  Mr.  Gerard  inqoires,  came  he  to  be 
allowed  to  knock  a  door  into  a  rojal  palace  ? 
Oardiner,  bowever,  points  ont  that  there  was 
a  doorway  in  the  wall,  which  was  closed  with 
an  iron  grating,  which  iron  grating  Fawkes 
appears  to  have  remoTed,  and  sabstitnted  a 
door  in  its  place.  Hence  there  was  no  need 
to  knock  a  hole  in  the  royal  palace. 

As  regards  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  Father 
Gerard  has  a  tbeory  that  Salisbury  knew  of 
it  before  the  letter  to  Lord  Monteagle  was 
•ent,  and  that  Percy  was  Salisbory's  secret 
agent  among  the  oonspirators.  This  is  based 
on  the  Statement  of  Gk)odwin  that  Percy  was 
freqnently  seen  at  Salisbnry's  hoose  at  night, 
which  does  not  prove  that  he  betrayed  the 
plot  to  him ;  as  many  other  reasons  may 
bave  brooght  him  there,  as  the  trosted  senrant 
of  Northomberland. 

Was  Tresham,  then,  the  traitor?  for  it  is 
agreed  that  it  was  he  who  wrote  the  letter 
to  Lord  Monteagle.  It  is  certain  that  Lord 
Monteagle  knew  of  the  ezistence  of  the  plot 
before  he  received  the  letter,  and  it  is  clear 
from  the  way  he  acted  in  regard  to  it  that  he 
wished  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  plot,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  allow  the  oonspirators  to  escape. 
Bot  the  more  evident  this  is,  the  more  mani- 
fest it  is  also  that  SaUsbory  had  no  previoos 
knowledge  of  the  plot,  otherwise  he  woold 
not  have  so  arranged  it  that  he  had  no  evi- 
dence  of  its  existence  except  an  ambigoous 
letter,  while  the  oonspirators  were  afforded 
opportonity  to  escape.  We  need  not,  either, 
be  sorprised  at  the  Government  not  doing 
anything  tili  November  4th,  as  they  woold 
hope  to  come  on  the  oonspirators  preparing 
their  work,  and  woold  be  carefol  not  to 
frighten  them  by  prematore  action. 

In  fact,  the  more  closely  the  story  is  in- 
▼estigated,  the  more  clearly  it  comes  to  light 
that  the  Gonpowder  Plot  was  no  invention  of 
the  Government  of  the  day  ;  while  the  caref  olly 
written  chapter  on  the  sobject  in  the  able 
work  of  Rev.  Bthelred  L.  Taonton,  himself  a 


Roman  Catholic  priest,  The  Hittory  ofihe  JauUi 
m  England,  1680-1773  (London,  Methoen  and 
Co.,  1901)  shows  distinctly  that  the  Jesnits 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  conspiracy, 
which  was  not  a  conspiracy  which  was  ap- 
proved  of  by  the  general  body  of  the  Knglish 
Roman  Catholics.  [E.  A.  W.] 


HADKfl, — See  Hell.  This  word  simply  means 
the  invüible  toorid,  and  is  so  employed  eren 
in  Loke  xvi.  23.  The  fact  that  the  rieh 
man  in  the  world  bejond  the  g^ve  was  "in 
torment"  is  no  proof  that  the  word  "  Hades" 
is  employed  specifically  in  a  bad  sense.  The 
place  of  the  ponishment  of  the  wicked,  where 
named,  is  termed  (hhenna,  or  the  Oehentta  of 
ßre  (see  Hell),  or  in  one  place,  in  the  Greelc 
original,  even  by  the  heathen  name  Tartarui 
(2  Peter  ii.  4 ;  comp.  Jode  6).  The  place  of 
the  righteoos  dead  op  to  the  resorrection  is 
spoken  of  as  Paradite,  which  word  is  osed 
only  three  times  in  the  New  Testament,  namely, 
in  Loke  xxüi.  43 ;  2  Cor.  xii  4 ;  and  Rev.  iL  7. 
The  abode  of  the  righteoos  is  figoratively 
spoken  of  in  Loke  xvi.  22,  as  *'Abraham's 
bosom,"  and  the  righteoos  sools  are  also 
represented  as  lying  onder  God's  altar  (the 
earth),  opon  which  their  blood  was  shed 
(Rev.  vi.  9-11). 

The  expression  **gates  of  Hades"  is  only 
foond  in  the  New  Testament  in  Matt.  xvL  IS, 
bot  the  phrase  occors  several  times  in  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in 
apocryphal  books.  <<  The  gates  of  death  "  are 
in  Psalm  ix.  13,  contrasted  with  **the  gates 
of  the  daoghter  of  Zion.'*  The  phrase  is  also 
foond  in  Psalm  cvii.  (LXX.  cvi.)  18,  and  in 
Job  xxxTÜi  17  (flrst  claose).  Job  is  fond  of 
soch  expressions,  for  he  speaks  of  the  gates 
of  bis  mother's  womb  (Job  iii.  10),  and  the 
gates  of  the  face  of  leviatban  (Job  xli.  14,  in 
LXX.  Job  xli.  6).  When  the  gates  of  the 
shadow  of  death  are  mentioned  in  Job  xxxviii 
17,  in  the  second  claose,  the  LXX.  render  "did 
the  door-keepers  of  Hades  qoake  when  they 
saw  theo  ? "  The  expression  "  the  door-keepers 
of  darkness  '*  is  osed  in  the  apocryphal  Ttit, 
of  Job,  XX.  16,  and  similar  phrases  in  other 
apocryphal  writers  (see  Wright,  The  InUv' 
mediaU  State,  pp.  291  /.).  In  Isaiah  xxxviii 
10,  in  the  LXX.,  the  phrase  **the  gates  of 
Hades"  is  employed  as  a  translation  of  "the 
gates  of  Sheol."  It  is  also  foond  in  Wisdom 
xvL  13,  and  in  3  Macc  v.  51,  and  in  the 
Psalter  of  Solomon,  Psalm  xvi.  2.  Even  Origen 
{Comffi.  on  St.  Matthew),  who  was  the  first  to 
give  a  metaphorical  meaning  to  the  phrase, 
explaining  it  figoratively  as  "the  powers  of 
darkness,"  does  not  dispote  the  fact  that  the 
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real  meaning  of  the  phrase,  as  used  by  oar 
Lord,  properly  meant  "the  gates  of  death." 
Oar  Lord  referred  in  Matt  xtl  to  His  final 
Tictory  over  death  and  the  grave,  as  described 
in  1  Cor.  xy.  54.  Hence  Matt,  xri  18  is  no 
proof  whatever  that  the  Chnrch  on  earth  will 
be  preserved  from  all  error.  The  meaning  of 
the  text  is  gone  into  with  more  falness  in  the 
book  referred  to  above.  [G.  H.  H.  W.] 

TTATT.  ICAKY.— See  Ave  Maria. 

HAIS.— See  Tonbube. 

HALF  OOMMUNION.— See  One  Kind. 

HEABT  OF  JESUS.~For  particolars  as  to 
this  now  populär  devotion  in  the  Charoh  of 
Rome,  see  article  on  the  Sacbed  Heabt.  The 
devotion  owes  its  origin  to  a  French  nun, 
Sister  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  who  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centnry.  Her 
Jesuit  confessor,  Oolombi^e,  was  one  of  the 
chaplains  at  the  court  of  James  II. ,  and  he  is 
sapposed  to  have  advocated  the  eultu»  beoanse 
of  the  love  bome  by  Englishmen  to  the  person 
of  Christ.  In  1765,  Clement  XIII.  permitted 
a  partial  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  this  permission  was  in  1856  ez- 
tended  to  the  whole  Chnrch.  Plus  VL,  in  his 
ball  Äuctorem  Fidei  in  Aagpist  1794,  attempts 
to  ezplain  the  principle  on  which  the  devotion 
rests.  The  faithfol,  he  says,  worship  with 
sapreme  adoration  the  physical  heart  of  Christ, 
considered  "notas  mere  fiesh,  bat  as  anited 
to  the  Divini ty."  They  adore  it  as  *'  the  heart 
of  the  Person  of  the  Word  to  which  it  is  in- 
separably  anited."  And  if  it  be  asked  why 
the  heart  is  seleoted  as  the  special  object  of 
adoration,  the  answer  is  that  the  real  and 
physical  heart  is  a  natural  symbol  of  Christas 
ezoeeding  love  and  of  His  interior  life.  Sister 
Alacoqoe,  however,  always  pictures  Christ  as 
still  suffering  and  possessing  a  lacerated  heart 
in  heaven.  Independently  of  its  late  origin, 
being  unheard  of  tili  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth Century,  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  is  unscriptural : 

1.  Because  it  represents  Christ  as  still 
suffering  in  heaven,  while  Scripture  represents 
Him  as  glorified  there. 

2.  It  represents  the  material  heart  of  Jesus 
as  a  distinct  agent,  andascribes  to  it  attributes 
and  powers  that  pertain  to  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  For  example,  in  the  Life  of 
Sister  Alacoque  (p.  282)  the  heart  of  Christ  is 
oalled  the  "  Mediator  between  Ood  and  man." 

3.  It  involves  the  adoration  of  two  Christs, 
for  the  worship  is  divided  between  Christ 
Himself  and  a  detached  member  of  His  body. 

4.  It  teaches  the  adoration  of  Christ's, 
humanity  by  itself  (the  bull  Auetorem  Fidei 
not withstan ding),  and  the  adoration  of  a 
mutilated  member  of  a  dead  Christ. 

The  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  kept  on 


the  Friday  after  the  octave  of  Corpus  Christi, 
except  in  England,  when  it  is  kept  on  the 
following  Sunday.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  Congregation  of  Rites  refused  to  sanction 
the  feast  both  in  1687  and  in  1729.      [T.  C] 

HBABT  OF  MABY.— The  popularity  of  the 
devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus  was  certain  to 
provoke  emulation,  so  we  find  John  Budes, 
founder  of  a  congregation  of  priests,  oalled 
Eudists,  propagating  devotion  to  the  "most 
pure  heart  of  Mary."  Eudes  died  in  1680. 
We  are  assured  by  Roman  Catholic  theologiana 
that  the  principle  on  which  the  devotion  to 
the  heart  of  Mary  rests  is  the  same  (mtUaHs 
mutandis)  with  that  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus.  It 
cannot  be  asserted  here,  however,  that  the 
material  heart  of  Mary  is  united  to  the  Divine 
Word.  Hence,  in  order  to  try  and  escape  the 
Charge  of  idolatry,  we  are  assured  that  Roman 
Catholics  merely  worship,  or  venerate,  the 
heart  of  Mary  with  the  euUut  called  hyper- 
dolia.  That  is,  the  theolog^ns  of  Rome,  like 
Aqoinas,  2^  2^,  103,4,  make  a  metaphysical 
distinction  between  the  worship  rendered  to 
God,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  the  Saint«. 
It  is  unneoessary  to  say  that  the  common 
people  know  nothing  of  such  distinctions,  and 
the  same  outward  marks  of  adoration  are 
rendered  to  God,  to  the  Virgin,  and  to  the 
Saints.  Pias  IV.,  in  1799,  authorised  a  masa 
and  Office  in  honour  of  the  "most  pure  heart 
of  Mary,"  and  the  devotion,  especially  among 
the  females,  is  even  more  populär  than  that  to 
the  Heart  of  Jesus.  [T.  C] 

HELL.— In  the  A.V.  of  the  Bible,  and  in  many 
other  writings,  the  word  hell  (which  etymolog- 
ically  means  simply  hoUow  ;  Germ.  Böüe,  comp, 
with  Höhle,  a  hollow)  is  employed  in  the  sense 
of  the  invisible  world,  which  is  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  Greek  Hades.  In  other  words 
it  means  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  or  the 
World  beyond  man's  sight.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  Word  used  is  Sheol  (TiKfi^,  or  ^k^)^ 
which  properly  means  the  imder-vfotid.  The 
word  is  so  employed  in  Job  xxvi.  6 ;  Psalm  ix. 
17  ;  cxxzix.  8  ;  Isaiah  xiv.  9  ;  Ezek.  xzxi.  17  ; 
xzxii.  21.  Similar  is  its  use  in  Matt.  zi.  23, 
when  it  is  said  of  the  city  of  Capernaom  **  thou 
shalt  be  cast  down  to  hell,"  or  utterly  destroyed. 
So  also  even  in  Luke  xvi.  23 ;  Rev.  i.  18  ;  zx. 
13, 14.  Hence  it  is  often  synonymous  with  the 
grave,  as  in  Psalm  iz.  17  ;  Iv.  15 ;  Proverbs 
zxvii.  20;  Isa.  v.  14.  In  Numb.  xvi.  30-33, 
Sheol  is  rendered  in  the  A.V.  by  thepit.  So  in 
Proverbs  v.  5 ;  xziii.  14  ;  &c.  In  a  compar- 
atively  small  number  of  passages,  the  word 
Ae^^in  the  English  version  means  the  plttceo/loH 
touls.  So  Matt.  V.  22,  29,  30  ;  x.  28  ;  xxiii.  15, 
33 ;  Mark  iz.  43,  45,  47 ;  Luke  xii.  5 ;  James 
iii.  6.  But  in  these  cases  the  word  in  the 
original    is  not  Badet,  but  Oehenna,  or  the 
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Othenna  of  ßre,  Gtehenna  was  originally  the 
same  as  Qehinnom,  or  the  Valley  of  Hinnoxn, 
where  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Moloch 
(2  Chron.  xxYÜi.  3).  The  Valley  was  defiled  by 
Jof'iah  (2  Kings  zziii.  10)  to  destroy  all  idea  of 
sanctity  connected  with  the  place,  and  it  was 
afterwards  nsed  as  a  place  of  barial  (Jer.  yii. 
32).  Bven  in  earlier  times  it  was  nsed  for 
bnrial,  for  it  was  in  that  place  that  the  Assyrian 
soldiers  of  Sennacberib's  army,  who  perished 
before  Jernsalem,  were  bnried,  and  Isaiah 
refers  to  that  fact  in  ohap.  zzx.  31-3S.  That 
▼alley  was  called  Topheth,  which  meant  a  place 
of  buming  (the  dead),  or  perhaps  a  place  to  he 
9pU  on,  dbhorred,  On  acconnt  of  the  reference 
which  is  made  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  in 
Isaiah  IzyL  24,  the  word  Gehenna  was  popalarly 
employed  by  the  Jews  as  the  name  of  the  place 
of  the  fatnre  pnnishment  of  the  ungodly. 
See  Hadks.  [C.  H.  H.  W.] 

ITRRKBY.  —  False  doctrine  held  obstinately 
in  place  of  that  which  has  been  revealed. 
The  Chief  heresies  by  which  the  Christian 
faith  was  in  early  times  assailed,  were  con- 
demned  by  the  first  fonr  Councils  of  the 
Charch,  and  a  contradiction  of  them  was 
atereotyped  for  later  ages  in  the  Nicene,  the 
Niceno '  Constantinopolitan,  and  the  Athan- 
asian  Creeds.  These  heresies  were  Arianism, 
which  was  repndiated  by  the  Council  and 
Creed  of  NicsBa ;  Macedonianism  and  Apol- 
linarianism,  by  the  Coonoil  and  Creed  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  Nestorianism,  by  the  Conncil  of 
Ephesns  and  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  Eaty- 
chianism,  or  Monophysitism,  by  the  Coancil  of 
Chalcedon  and  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Besides 
these,  the  better  known  early  heresies  are,  in 
the  first  Century,  Gnosticism;  in  the  second, 
Docetism  and  Montanism ;  in  the  third, 
Manicheism  and  Sabellianism ;  in  the  fourth, 
Photinianism,  Priscillianism  and  CoUyridian- 
ism ;  in  the  fif th,  Pelagianism,  to  which  may 
be  added  in  the  seventh,  Monothelitism.  The 
heresies  rejected  by  the  early  Church  are  also 
repudiated  in  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  of  the 
XXXIX.  Articles. 

Arianiim  denied  the  Godhead  of  the  Son, 
regarding  Htm  as  the  creation  of  the  Father, 
created,  indeed,  before  any  other  works  of 
God's  hands,  and  His  Instrument  in  the  subse- 
qnent  creation  of  the  world,  but  yet  a  creature, 
not  sharing  the  one  unique  nature  of  the 
Godhead,  not  of  the  substance  of  the  Father, 
thongh  like  Hirn— like  Him  in  all  things,  said 
some  of  the  Arian  school — but  there  was  a 
time,  a  long,  long  way  back,  when  He  did  not 
exist ;  He  is  not  therefore  etemal,  not  in  the 
highest  sense  God.  The  controversy  on  this 
subject  began  in  the  year  318  in  Egypt,  when 
Alias  charged  his  bishop  with  erring  on  the 
other  side,  and  confounding  the  Personality 


of  the  Son  with  that  of  the  Father.  Arian 
doctrine  was  condemned  in  325,  at  the  Council 
of  Nicsea,  by  the  introduction  of  the  words  '*of 
the  same  substance  with  the  Father,"  the  word 
''  substance  "  meaning  essence  or  natnre.  For 
the  nezt  forty  or  fifty  years  there  was  a  re- 
action  in  favour  of  Arianism,  headed  by  the 
Imperial  Court  of  Constantinople.  In  381  the 
qnestion  was  settled  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  Niceno>Constantinopolitan 
Creed  (there  is  no  adequate  ground  for  con- 
sidering  this  creed  of  later  composition)  was 
enforced  by  the  orthodox  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  I.  Arianism,  expelled  from  the  empire, 
maintained  itself  for  a  while  among  the 
barbarous  nations  outside  of  the  empire 
(Goths,  Vandals,  Lombards),  and  it  has  been 
adopted  as  a  personal  belief  by  ^ome  few 
English  thinkers  (Clarke,  Whiston,  Whitby) ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  has  in  modern  times  de- 
generated,  almost  as  soon  as  adopted,  into 
Socinianism  and  Unitarianism,  the  counterpart 
of  the  Photinianism  of  the  fourth  centory. 
Newman  placed  St.  Mary  in  the  middle  position 
between  Ck>d  and  man,  which  he  says  was  left 
vacant  by  the  failure  of  the  Arian  theory. 

Mctcedonianitm  was  the  heresy  which  denies 
the  divine  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
takes  its  name  from  Macedonius,  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  who,  after  his  deposition  in 
360,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  semi-Arian 
party.  With  regard  to  the  Son,  the  semi- 
Arians  accepted  the  phrase  "  of  like  substance," 
or  "  of  like  substance  in  all  things,**  as  their 
watchword,  but  they  still  held  Him  to  be  a 
creature,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  they  affirmed  to 
be  also  a  creature,  as  Christ  was.  Henoe  they 
were  called  Pneumatomachi,  or  fighters  ag^ainst 
the  Spirit  A  more  extreme  party  of  the 
Arians,  called  Eunomians,  deolared  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  the  creation  of  the  Son,  who  was 
Himself  created,  which  made  the  Holy  Ghost 
doubly  a  creature.  Pope  Liberins  sided  with 
the  semi-Arians,  but  on  the  accession  of 
Damasus  to  the  Papal  seat,  the  latter  co- 
operated  with  Athanasius  in  restoring  the 
faith  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  being  uncreated, 
and  of  one  majesty,  substance,  and  power,  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  In  381  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  anathematised  both  the 
Eunomian  and  the  semi-Arian  doctrines,  and 
defined  the  truth  as  foUows :  "  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life,  who 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  who  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  together  is  worshipped 
and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the  prophets." 
The  Emperor  Theodosius  enforced  the  decision 
of  the  Council  by  expelling  the  Pneumatomachi 
from  all  the  churches  in  their  possession. 

ApoUinarianitm  was  the  heresy  which  denied 
the  perfection  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
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by  BQbstitQtiDg  the  Divine  Logos  for  the  hnman 
nndentanding  or  rational  spirit.  Apollinaris 
was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Nicane  faith 
during  the  first  period  of  the  Arian  ooDtro- 
Tersj,  bot  in  375  he  formolated  the  above 
theory,  which  was  condemned  bj  the  second 
General  Council.  Apollinarians  became  ab- 
sorbed  into  either  the  orthodox  or  the  Enty- 
ohian  party. 

Ne9U>rianitm  was  the  heresy  which  regarded 
Christ  as  not  only  having  two  natures,  bat 
being  two  Persons,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
in  such  sort  that  it  was  only  a  human  being 
that  was  born  of  His  mother,  to  whom  a 
divine  being  afterwards  nnited  itself.  It 
derives  its  name  from  Nestorins,  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  who  was  its  most  prominent 
supporter,  though  not  its  originator.  His 
chaplain,  Anastasius,  having  created  some 
scandal  by  denying  that  St.  Mary  ought  to  be 
entitled  Theotokos  (one  who  brought  fortli 
Hirn  who  was  God),  Nestorius  took  up  his 
defence.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  hearing  this, 
wrote  with  characteristic  fervour  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  controversy  between 
the  two  Patriarchs  grew  so  bitter,  that  it  led 
to  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  the  third  (Ecu- 
menical  Council,  being  called  in  431,  at  which 
Nestorianism  was  condemned.  The  Emperor 
thereupon  deposed  Nestorius,  and  Nestor! - 
anism  passed  away  from  the  West  into  the 
fürt  her  East.  There  it  made  Edessa  its  head- 
quarters  tili  the  flourishing  school  there 
existing  was  dissolved  by  the  Emperor  Zeno  iu 
489.  After  that,  Bagdad  and  Mosul  became 
the  centres  of  Nestorian  activity,  which  spreau 
the  Gospel,  says  Gibbon,  "to  the  Bactriann, 
the  Huns,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  the 
Persarmenians,  the  Med  es,  the  Elamites  ;  the 
pepper  coast  of  Malabar  and  the  Isles  of  the 
Ocean,  Socotora  and  Ceylon,  were  peopled 
with  an  increasing  multitude  of  Christians; 
the  missionaries  of  Balkh  and  Samarcand 
pursued  without  fear  the  footsteps  of  the 
roTing  Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves  into 
the  camp  of  the  Valleys  of  Imaus  and  the 
banks  of  the  Seiinga  "  (eh.  xlvii.).  **The  power 
of  the  Nestorian  Patriarch,"  adds  Neale,  "  cul- 
minated  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  Cen- 
tury. He  had  twenty-five  Metropolitans,  who 
ruled  from  China  to  the  Tigris,  from  the  Lake 
Baikal  to  Cape  Comorin.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Innocent  III.  possessed  more  spiritual 
power  than  the  Patriarch  in  the  city  of  the 
Caliphs"  (I/oly  EatUrn  ChurcK  i.  142,  3). 
This  flourishing  Church  was  overthrown,  and 
its  members  massacred  by  Tamerlane  and 
other  Eastem  ravagers.  Its  remains  still 
exist,  and  have  attracted  the  sympathies  of 
the  English  Church.  Owing  to  the  early  date 
at  which  they  separated  from  their  co-reli- 


gionists,  they  know  nothing  of  many  of  the 
mediieval  tenets,  and  have  henoe  becm  called 
the  Protestants  of  the  East.    See  article  on 

NSSTORIANS. 

Eutyehianiwm  was  the  heresy  which  tanght 
that  Christ  had  but  one  nature,  compoonded 
of  the  divine  and  human ;  hence  called  also 
Monophysitism.  It  arose  as  a  reacUon  from 
Nestorianism.  Not  content  with  denjing  that 
Christ  was  two  persons,  Eutyohes,  archi- 
mandrite,  or  head  of  a  monastery  near  Gon- 
stantinople,  denied  that  He  had  two  natares, 
the  divine  and  the  human.  On  the  aocuBation 
of  Ensebius  of  Dorylaeum,  he  was  summoned 
by  Bishop  Flavian  of  Constantinoplo  before 
a  synod  in  448,  which  deposed  and  oxcom- 
municated  him.  Theodosius  II.,  who  had  a 
favour  towards  Eutyohes,  summoned  what 
was  intended  to  be  an  (Eoumenical  Council  at 
Ephesus  in  449,  at  which  Eusebius  and  Flavian 
were  in  tum  deposed.  So  great  vidence  was 
displayed  at  this  Council  that  it  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Latrocinium,  or  Robbers' 
Meeting.  In  460  Theodosius  died,  and  the 
aspect  of  things  was  changed  by  the  aocession 
of  Marcian.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  was 
summoned  in  451,  the  acts  of  the  Latrocinium 
were  cancelled,  and  Eutychianism  was  con- 
demned.  Imperial  edicts  followed,  prohibit- 
ing  all  meetings  of  Monophysites,  and  banish- 
ing  Eutyches.  Monophysitism,  however,  still 
exists,  or  is  alleged  to  exist  (for  Nestorian  and 
Monophysite  traditions  can  hardly  now  be 
Said  to  involve  a  living  heresy)  among  the 
Armenians,  Jacobites,  Copts,  and  Abyssinians. 
See  Archbishop  Mouradiantz's  Hittory  of  the 
Armenian  Church.  See  Ärmenia/n  utider 
Eastern  Churches. 

Onoitieism,  the  multiform  heresy  which 
taught  in  its  main  forms  that  from  a  supreme 
deity  there  issued  a  series  of  emanations,  one 
of  which  was  the  creator  of  the  universe,  and 
attempted  thus  to  account  for  the  existenoe 
of  evil  in  the  world.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  we  find  it  in  its  earliest  form 
united  with  a  Judaical  heresy. 

Doeetitm,  the  heresy  common  to  some  forms 
of  Gnosticism,  which  taught  that  the  Lord's 
Body  was  not  a  real  human  body,  but  only 
the  appearance  of  it.  Marcion  explained 
Luke  xxiv.  39  as  meaning  **  A  spirit  hath  not 
flesh  and  hone,  and  you  see  that  I  have  them 
only  in  such  wise  as  a  spirit  hath  them  " — a 
description  of  the  present  body  of  cur  Lord 
adopted  by  some  modems  for  controversial 
reasons  other  than  those  of  Marcion. 

MarUaniimj  the  heresy  which  perverted 
Christianity  into  an  asceticism,  which  Mon- 
tanus  declared  himself  authorised  to  insist 
upon  as  he  was  himself  the  Paraclete  (which 
he  distinguishcd  from  the  Holy  Ghost),  whose 
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Office  it  waf  to  perfect  the  Goapel.  Bot  see 
article  Montanism. 

Maniehmim,  the  heresj  combining  Zoroas- 
trism  and  Christianity,  whioh  taaght  that 
ihere  are  two  iiTal  powen,  good  and  bad, 
ever  ftririDg  for  the  mastery.    See  Fathbbs. 

SabeUianism,  the  heresy  whicb  refosed  tp 
diBtingaith  the  three  Persona  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  repreaenting  them  as  manifeatations 
of  one  Person.  Sabellins  lived  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  third  centorj,  and  passed  most  of  his 
life  at  Borne  in  the  episcopates  of  Zephyrinus 
and  Callistns.  His  theorj,  which  had  led  bj 
a  revnlsion  to  Arianism,  was  condexnned  by 
name  in  the  ConncU  of  Constantinople.  In 
the  West  the  Sabellians  were  called  Patri- 
passJans,  becaase  their  hypothesis  reqnired 
the  Father  to  have  soffered  at  Calrary,  the 
Father  and  the  Son  being  the  same  Person. 

PhoHnicMüm,  the  heresy  which  regarded 
Christ  as  a  mere  man,  actnated  by  the  Logos. 
Photinns  was  a  pnpil  of  Marcellas  of  Ancyra, 
who  in  the  foarth  Century  rerired  Sabellian 
doctrine  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  the 
Father  and  the  Logos,  while  he  looked  on 
Christ  as  a  man  in  whom  the  Logos  specially 
energised.  Photinns  leamt  his  doctrine  from 
him,  but  laid  stress  on  one  side  of  it — the 
hnmanity  of  Christ,  who,  he  blantly  taught, 
bad  no  ezistence  before  His  birth  on  earth. 
See  Pearson,  Exp,  of  the  Creed,  note  f.  to  art. 
ii.,  for  the  judgment  passed  on  him  by  early 
Christian  writers.  Yincentius  Lirinensis,  A.D. 
400,  States  his  heresy  as  f ollows :  "  He  affirms 
that  God  is  singalar  and  solitary,  and  to 
be  acknowledged  by  the  Jews,  denying  the 
f  olness  of  the  Trinity,  not  belieying  that  tbere 
is  any  Person  of  the  Word  of  God  or  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  he  affirms  also  that  Christ  was 
only  a  mere  man,  who  had  His  beginning  from 
the  Virgin  Mary,  teaching  very  strongly  that 
we  oaght  to  worship  the  Person  of  Grod  the 
Father  alone,  and  to  honoar  Christ  as  man 
alone  "  {Comm.  on  xii.). 

PructUianam,  was  a  Spanish  heresy  com- 
poanded  ont  of  Gnosticism,  Manicheism,  and 
Docetism,  holding  the  characteristio  tenet  of 
each.  Priscillian  was  the  first  teacher  of  error 
who  wafl  pntto  death  for  his  doctrine. 

CoUyridianüm,  the  heresy  of  some  women 
who  had  oome  from  Thrace  into  Arabia,  which 
regarded  St.  Mary  as  an  object  of  worship. 
Her  devotees  offered  her  a  cake  (iroXXvpft), 
whence  their  name.  Epiphanias,  referring 
to  the  sect,  says,  "  The  whole  thing  is  f oolish 
and  Strange,  and  is  a  device  and  deceit  of  the 
devil.  Let  Mary  be  in  honoar ;  let  the  Lord 
be  worshipped.  Let  no  one  worship  Mary" 
(Heer.,  Ixzzix.). 

Pdagianiim,  the  chief  Western  heresy  of 
the  fifth  Century,  which  denied  the  doctrine 


of  original  sin,  and  maintained  the  freedom 
and  aprightness  of  man's  will  anbiassed  by  or 
toward  evil.  Pelagias  was  of  British  or  Irish 
blood,  and  his  heresy  spreading  in  his  native 
country,  Bishops  Germanas  and  Lapas  were 
invited  from  Ganl  to  resist  it.  Its  chief 
Opponent  was  Aagastine  of  Hippo,  who  forma- 
lated,  in  contrayention  of  it,  an  exaggerated 
doctrine  of  Graoe,  which  led  to  the  Aagas 
tinian  view  of  Predestination. 

Monothditimn,  the  heresy  which  taaght 
that  Christ  had  bat  one  will.  This  was  an 
attempt  at  a  compromise  between  the  Mono- 
physite  and  the  Orthodox  doctrines,  and  was 
condemned  at  the  sizth  General  Coancil  at 
Constantinople  in  681.  Its  condenmation  was 
virtoally  involved  in  the  condenmation  of 
Monophysitism  in  the  foarth  Coancil.  A 
similar  dogma,  not  yet  condemned  by  the 
Charch,  is  Monognosticism,  which  teaches 
that  Christ  had  on  earth  bot  one  knowledge, 
and  that  the  fallible  haman  knowledge. 

We  conclade  with  the  memorable  words  of 
Hooker:  "There  are  bat  foar  things  whioh 
concur  to  make  complete  the  whole  State  of 
oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  His  Deity,  His  Man- 
hood,  the  oonjunction  of  both,  and  the  dis- 
tinction  of  one  from  the  other  being  joined 
in  one.  Four  principal  heresies  there  are 
which  have  in  those  things  withstood  the 
truth :  Arians  by  bending  themselves  against 
the  Deity  of  Christ ;  Apollinarians  by  maiming 
and  misinterpreting  that  which  belongeth  to 
His  haman  natare ;  Nestorians  by  rending 
Christ  asander  and  dinding  Him  into  two 
Persons ;  the  followers  of  Eatyches  by  con- 
foanding  in  His  Person  those  natures  which 
they  should  distingaish.  Against  these,  there 
haTe  been  four  most  famoas  ancient  General 
Councils :  the  Council  of  Nice  to  deßne  against 
Arians ;  against  ApoUinaris  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople; the  Council  of  Ephesus  against 
Nestorians ;  against  Entychians  the  Chalce- 
donian  Council.  In  four  words,  dXi7^u;f,  reXcfwt, 
dÖMiph-ut,  iffvyx^<^t  truly.'perfecUy,  indivüibly, 
distvneUy  ;  the  flrst  applied  to  His  being  God, 
and  the  second  to  His  being  Man,  the  third  to 
His  being  of  both  One,  and  the  fourth  to  His 
still  continuing  in  that  One  both,  we  may 
fully,  by  way  of  abridgment,  comprise  what- 
soever  antiquity  hath  at  large  handled  either 
in  declaration  of  Christian  belief,  or  in  refu- 
tation  of  the  aforesaid  heresies.  Within  the 
compaas  of  which  four  heads,  I  may  truly 
affirm  that  all  heresies  which  touch  but  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  whether  they  have 
risen  in  these  later  days  or  in  any  age  hereto- 
fore,  may  be  with  great  facility  brought  to 
confine  themselves"  {Eed,  Pol,,  y.  liv.  10). 

[F.  M.] 

H  whMAS.— See  Apostolio  Fathebs. 
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HOLT  WATER 


7.— See  MoNKS. 

HIPPO,  00T7N0IL  OF.— A  local  Connoil  of 
the  Chnrch  of  Africa  was  held  at  Hippo  in 
A.D.  393,  which,  until  the  third  Connoil  of 
Carthage,  passed  decrees  relating  to  the  cano- 
nical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  incladed 
among  them  the  books  ordinarilj  known  as 
the  Apoerypha.  The  Alezandrian  or  Egjptian 
Canon  was  followed.  This  was  done,  becanse 
the  Jewish  Canon  was  practicallj  nnknown. 
8t.  Angnstine,  as  bishop.  took  part  in  this 
Council.  Bot  it  mnst  be  remembered  that 
howeyer  widespread  its  inflnence,  it  was  not  a 
General  Couneü.    See  COUNCILS. 

HOIJHESS.— The  State  of  being  holy,  i,e, 
separated  from  sin  and  dedicated  to  God. 
That  such  a  State  is  not  bronght  aboot  hj 
attention  to  extemal  ceremonial  obsenrances, 
appears  from  the  following  passages  of  Holy 
Scriptare,  viz.,  1  Sam.  xy.  22 ;  Ps.  li.  16,  17  ; 
Micah  yi.  6-8;  Matt.  zxiiL  23-26;  Rom.  ii. 
28,  29.  Holiness  implies  conformity  to  the 
diyine  Standard,  or  likeness  of  Christ  (Rom. 
yi  4;  yiL  22;  1  John  L  6),  and  while  impos- 
sible  of  accomplishment,  or  eyen  of  compre- 
hension,  to  the  natural  man  (1  Cor.  ii  14; 
Gal.  ii.  20),  is  the  gradaal  (not  sudden)  resalt 
of  the  working  of  the  H0I7  Ghost  upon  the 
heart  of  man  (John  xiy.  8-13;  Phil.  i.  6; 
1  Pet.  i  2). 

Holiness  is  olaimed,  however,  by  the  Roman 
Church  as  one  of  the  four  notes  of  the  Church 
belonging  to  it  of  a  corporate  tociety,  **  because 
she  teaches  a  holy  doctrine,  and  is  distin- 
guished  by  the  eminent  holiness  of  so  many 
thousands  of  her  ohildren."  The  presence, 
howeyer,  of  boly  people  within  a  Church  at 
times  during  the  centuries  of  that  Church's 
existence,  does  not  necessarily  make  the  Church 
holy  at  any  and  eyery  time,  any  more  than  the 
existence  of  holy  people  in  Israel  of  old  pre. 
yented  that  Church  from  being  as  a  whole 
apostate  in  the  days  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xix.  17 ; 
Rom.  xi  3).  So  many  of  the  lives  of  Rome's 
Popes  and  clergy  haye  been  unholy,  that  this 
consideration  alone  should  operate  to  preyent 
Rome's  Claim  of  holiness  as  a  corpore  tion.  The 
Roman  Catholic  historian  Baronius  himself 
shows  plainly  the  awful  State  of  things  exist- 
ing  in  the  Roman  Church  in  the  tenth  Century, 
and  is  quoted  at  length  by  Dr.  Salmon  in  his 
Infaüünlity  of  the  Chureh,  p.  103.  As  to  her 
doctrines  being  holy,  this  Protestants  deny ; 
for  she  teaches  not  the  doctrines  of  the 
Apostles,  bat  many  erroneous  doctrines  which 
haye  been  added  from  time  to  time  to  the  pure 
apostolic  teaching.  The  eyil  resulting  from 
such  a  Claim  as  this  of  Rome  is  at  once  appa- 
rent,  for  inyiting  people  to  become  members 
of  a  body  itself  holy,  tends  to  make  many 
imagine  themselyes  holy  by  simple  connection 


with  an  extemal  Church.    See  SAVCTiFi^i^Cd 

TION. 

HOLY  OOMMUNION.^See  Lobd's  Supp-  JfJL 
HOLY    WATEB.~The    CathUie    JHaiom.^^ 
(Addis  and  Arnold)  deriyes  the  ose  of  So// 
Water  {aqua  benedicta)  from  the  practica  of 
the  Jews.     It  quotes  Ezekiel  xxvi.  26 :    "P 
will  pour  out  upon  you  clean  water,  and  you 
shall  be  clean,"  and  refers  to  the  layer,  placed 
between  the  altar  and  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle  for  the  priests  to  wash  their  hands  and 
feet.    Roman  Catholic  women  keep  bottles  of 
Holy  Water  blessed  on  Whit  Bnnday,  in  their 
bedrooms,  and  consider  it  a  remedy  against 
all  eyils,  a  eure  for  all  diseases.    The  ose  of 
Holy  Water  in  the  Roman  Church  owes  its 
origin  to  the  False  Decretals  (see  Dbcbbtalb). 
St.  Paul  (Heb.  ix.  13, 14)  says:  *<If  the  ashee 
of  an  heifer  being  sprinkled,  sanctify  such  as 
are  defiled  to  the  cleansing  of  the  flesh,  how 
mach  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  by 
the   Holy  Ghost   offered  Himself   unspotted 
unto  God,  cleanse  our  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serye  the  liying  God  "  (Douai). 

The  following  passage  from  a  forged  letter 
of  Alexander  I.  is  the  original  Institution  of 
Holy  Water :  "  We  bloss  water,  mixed  with  salt, 
sprinkled  on  the  people,  that  all  sprinkled  with 
it  may  be  sanctified  and  purified,  which  also 
we  command  to  be  done  by  all  priests.  For  if 
the  ashes  of  an  heifer,  sprinkled  with  blood, 
sanctified  and  purified  the  people,  much  more 
water,  mixed  with  salt,  and  consecrated  with 
diyine  prayere,  sanctifies  and  purifies  the 
people."  Holy  Water  is  thus  put  into  the 
place  assigned  by  St.  Paul  to  the  blood  of 
Christ.  Martine,  the  learned  Benedictine,  in 
bis  famous  work,  Traetatut  de  Antiqua  Bedetia 
Diteiplinaf  says  at  page  58  :  '*  Conceming  the 
solemn  benediction  of  salt  and  water  to  be 
made  on  eyery  Lord's  Day,  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  haye  read  anything  before  the  ninth 
Century." 

Goar,  in  his  Rituale  Orceeorwn,  teils  us,  speak- 
ing  of  the  Institution  of  Holy  Water:  ''It 
acknowledges  as  its  author  Pope  Alexander, 
who  presided  oyer  the  Church  in  the  time  of 
Trajan"(p.  451). 

Even  Popes  haye  been  compelled  to  admit 
the  letter  of  Alexander  a  forgery,  therefore 
we  haye  the  Institution  of  Holy  Water  traced 
to  a  spurious  letter  of  the  ninth  Century.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  sprinkling  of  water  was 
common  among  the  pagans.  Orid  speaks  of 
the  Aqua  Lastralis  in  his  Metamorphoie»,  and 
so  does  Virgil,  both  in  his  Oeorgiei  and  in  the 
jBneid,  The  yery  brush  used  by  the  Romans 
for  sprinkling  was  called  Asperges,  and  is  so 
called  by  the  Chnrch  of  Rome. 

The  blessing  of  Holy  Water  by  the  priest 
is  a  Gurions  ceremony.    With  lighted  candles 
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id  ritual  in  band,  he  forms  the  sign  of  the 

csross  three  several  times  over  the  salt  and  over 

-tt^he  water  in  the  name  of  the  trne  Gk)d,  the 

^ving  Ood,  and  the  holy  God,  praying  that 

3ie  maj  banish  all  demons,  all  nnclean  and 

:analignant  spirits  from  tbese  elements  of  salt 

smd  water.    He  then  mixes  the  aalt  and  water 

"ftogether,  and  afterwards   uses  this  mixture 

^o  banish  all  fairies,  demons,  and  evil  spirits 

tbat  maj  be  larking  in  hoases,  in  dairies,  or 

other  places.    Althongh  the  Catholic  Dietionary 

(Addis  and  Arnold),  with  the  Imprimatur  of 

Cardina]  Vaughan,  qaotes  Ezekiel  in  snpport 

of  H0I7  Water,  the  editors  are  obliged  to 

agree  with  Harttoe,  and  admit  that :  "  There 

does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidenoe  that  it  was 

cnstomary  for  the  priest  to  sprinkle  the  people 

with  H0I7  Water  before  the  ninth  Century." 

[T.  C] 

^SOLT  WEHE.— The  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding  Easter,  in  which  onr  Lord's  Passion 
is  commemorated.  In  the  Charch  of  Rome 
varioas  ceremonies  occar  daring  this  week, 
süch  as  (1)  the  Blessing  of  Palms,  in  which 
palms  or  oUto  branohes  are  blossed  by  the 
priest  and  distribnted  among  the  people ; 
(2)  the  Tenebrae,  in  which  fifteen  lighted 
candles  are  placed  on  a  triangulär  candela- 
bram,  and  at  the  end  of  each  psalm  one  is  pat 
oat,  tili  only  a  Single  candle  is  left  lighted  at 
tbe  top  of  the  triangle ;  (3)  the  Adoration  of 
tbe  Gross,  in  which  a  cross  is  nncovered  and 
kissed  by  priests  and  people ;  (4)  the  Blessing 
of  the  Paschal  candle,  in  which  a  candle  is 
blessed  by  the  deacon,  who  fixes  in  it  five 
grains  of  blessed  incense  in  memory  of  the 
wounds  of  Christ,  and  of  the  spices  nsed  at 
His  borial.  See  Adoration  of  the  Cboss. 
HOMILIES,  THE.— The  Homilies  of  the 
Charch  of  England  are  two  books  of  sermons, 
nnmbering  in  all  thirty-three,  which  set  forth 
in  populär  style  the  leading  truths  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  its  teaching  on  varioas  practical 
subjects.  They  are  thas  described  in  the 
XXXVthArticleof  Religion :  '*  The  second  Book 
of  Homilies,  the  seyeral  titles  whereof  we  have 
juined  under  this  Article,  doth  contain  a  godly 
and  wholesome  Doctrine,  and  necessary  for 
these  times,  as  doth  the  former  Book  of 
Homilies,  which  were  set  forth  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Sixth ;  and  therefore  we  judge 
them  to  be  read  in  Churches  by  the  Ministers, 
diligently  and  distinctly,  that  they  may  be 
understanded  of  the  people." 

Hittary,  Book  I. — The  first  Book  was  pre- 
pared  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  before  the  Con- 
Tocation  of  1542,  when  **  there  were  prodaced 
the  Homilies  composed  bycertain  prelates  of 
divers  matters. "  That  was  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIIL,  after  the  re- 
actionary  religious  policy  was  adopted  which 


gave  rise  to  the  barbarous  Six  Artides.  The 
work  was  resumed  by  the  Archbishop  on  the 
accession  of  Edward  VI.  in  1547,  when  the  fir>t 
book  was  published,  with  a  preface  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  Homilies  were  to  be  read 
«every  Sunday  in  the  year  at  High  Mass.'' 
The  mediseval  comiption  of  divine  worship  had 
not  yet  been  abolished,  and  this  is  how  we  are 
to  explain  the  lang^uage  of  the  advertisement 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  promising  a  Homily 
'*  of  tbe  dae  receiving  of  (Christ's)  blessed  body 
and  blood  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine." 
This  advertisement  was  only  a  royal  declara- 
tion,  and  had  no  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and 
the  HomUy  which  was  snbseqnently  published 
rejected  the  error  of  the  Real  Presenoe  as  oon- 
trary  to  Holy  Scripture.  Even  the  preface  of 
1547  declared  "  the  way  to  avoid  corrupt  and 
UDgodly  living  and  erroneous  doctrine,  and 
to  put  away  all  contention,  is  the  true  setting 
forth  and  pure  declaring  of  God's  Word, 
which  is  the  principal  guide  and  leader  unto 
all  godliness  and  virtue."  And  two  years 
later,  after  the  publication  of  the  First  Prayer 
Book,  the  name  "  High  Mass "  was  changed 
for  **the  Celebration  of  the  Communion**  in 
the  preface  to  the  Homilies,  an  inoidental  but 
a  conclusive  indication  that  the  idolatrous 
Mass  had  been  abolished  in  the  Church  of 
England.  The  first  Book  of  Homilies  was 
reprinted  from  time  to  time  in  a  separate  form, 
and  it  was  not  tili  the  year  1623  that  the  two 
books  were  incorporated  in  one  volnme. 

Book  II.  The  second  Book  of  Homilies  was 
published  in  the  year  1663.  The  last  of  these 
Homilies  was  ocoasioned  by  a  rebellion  in  the 
north  of  England  in  1669,  and  was  not  incorpor- 
ated with  the  second  Book  of  Homilies  tili  the 
year  1571,  when  the  XXXIX  Articles,  includ- 
ing  the  XXXV th,  "  were  deliberately  read  and 
confirmed  again  by  the  subscription  of  the 
hands  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops  of  the 
Upper  House,  and  by  the  subscription  of  the 
whole  clergy  of  the  Nether  House  in  their 
Convocation."  It  is  not  commonlv  known  that 
certain  changes  were  made  in  the  Homilies  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  herseif,  one  of  them  being  the 
extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  sacra- 
ment"  in  the  Homily  of  Common  Prayer  to 
include  Absolution  and  Ordination,  and  another 
the  Omission  of  a  declaration  similar  to  that 
in  Article  XXIX,  denying  that  the  unbeliever  is 
a  partaker  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament.  These 
reactionary  changes  were  not,  however,  sanc- 
tioned  by  Convocation,  for  tbe  XXXVth  Article 
on  the  Homilies  was  subscribed  by  Convocation 
in  January  1563,  but  the  Homilies  as  altered 
were  not  published  tül  the  f ollowing  July.  This 
subscription  of  Convocation  did,  however,  give 
sanction  to  certain  omissions  in  a  Protestant 
direotion  made  by  Bishop  Jewel.     Thus,  in 
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the  Homily  for  Saster  Day,  in  a  reference  to 
the  H0I7  Ck>iDmaiiion — ''Call  to  thy  mind," 
it  said,  "that  therefore  thoa  hast  received 
into  thy  poBsession  that  everlasting  Terity,  oar 
Saviour  Christ,  in  form  of  bread  and  wine  to 
confirm  thy  conscience."  The  words  in  italics 
were  strack  oat.  And  in  the  same  sermon 
the  foUowing  passage  occurs  :  "  How  dare 
we  be  so  bold  as  to  renoance  the  presence  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  now 
rteeived  in  this  Holy  Sakrament  t "  Here  again 
the  words  in  italics  were  omitted. 
Tiües  and  Authort,     BOOK  I. 

1.  A  Fruitfal  Exhortation  to  the  Reading 
and  Knowledge  of  Holy  Scriptare  ( Archbishop 
Cranmer). 

2.  A  Sermon  of  the  Misery  of  all  Mankind 
(Archdeacon  Harpsfield). 

3.  A  Sermon  of  the  Salvation  of  Hankind  by 
onlj  Christ  oar  SaTioar  (Archbishop  Cranmer). 

4.  A  Short  Declaration  of  the  True,  Lively, 
and  Christian  Faith  (Archbishop  Cranmer). 

5.  A  Sermon  of  Good  Works  annezed  anto 
Faith  (Archbishop  Cranmer). 

6.  A  Sermon  of  Christian  Love  and  Charity 
(Archdeacon  Harpsfield). 

7.  A  Sermon  against  Swearing  and  Perjary 
(Thomas  Becon). 

8.  A  Sermon  how  dangerous  a  Thing  it  is  to 
fall  from  God  (nnknown). 

9.  An  Exhortation  against  the  Fear  of  Death 
(Archbishop  Cranmer). 

10.  An  Exhortation  concerning  Gk>od  Order 
and  obedience  to  Rulers  and  Magistrates 
(unknown). 

11.  A  Sermon  against  Whoredom  and  Un- 
cleanness    (Thomas  Becon). 

12.  A  Sermon  against  Contention  and  Brawl- 
ing    (Bishop  Latimer,  see  Heylin,  L  68.) 

Book  II. 

1.  A  Homily  of  the  Right  Use  of  the  Charch 
(Bishop  Jewel,  or  Pilking^on). 

2.  A  Homily  against  Peril  of  Idolatry 
(Bishop  Jewel,  or  Ridley  and  Ballinger). 

3.  A  Homily  for  Repairing  and  Keeping 
Clean  of  Churches  (Bishop  Jewel,  or  Pilking- 
ton). 

4.  A  Homily  of  Fasting  (ArchbishopGrindal). 

5.  A  Homily  against  Glattony  and  Dranken- 
ness  (Bishop  Pilkington  and  Peter  Martyr). 

6.  A  Homily  against  Excess  of  Apparel 
(Bishop  Pilkington  and  Peter  Martyr). 

7.  A  Homily  concerning  Prayer  (Bishop 
Jewel). 

8.  A  Homily  of  the  Place  and  Time  of 
Prayer  (Bishop  Jewel). 

9.  A  Homily  wherein  is  declared  that 
Common  Prayer  and  Sacraments  ought  to  be 
ministered  in  a  Tongae  that  is  nnderstanded 
of  the  Hearers  (Bishop  Jewel). 

10.  An   Information  for  them  which   take 


Offence  at  certain  Place«  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptnn 
(parily  from  Brasmoa). 

11.  A  Homily  of  Alms^eeds  (nnknowB). 

12.  A  Homily  or  Sermon  ooooeming  tbe 
Natirity  and  Birth  of  oar  SaTioar  Jeans  Christ 
(onknown). 

13.  A  Homily  for  Good  Fziday  ooDoening 
the  Death  and  Passion  of  oar  Sävioiir  Christ 
(Tavemer's  Postils). 

14.  A  Homily  of  the  Retarrection  of  oor 
Sayioor  Jesas  Christ.  For  Baster  Day 
(Tavemer's  Postils). 

15.  A  Homily  of  the  worthy  BeoeiTiog  and 
reverent  Esteeming  of  the  Sacrament  of  ths 
Body  and  Blood  of  Ohrist  (Bishop  Jowoiy. 

16.  A  Homily  concerning  the  Coming  Down 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Manifold  Gifts  of 
the  same.    For  Whit  Sanday  (Bishop  Jeweiy. 

17.  A  Homily  for  the  Days  of  Rogation  Week 
(Archbishop  Parker). 

18.  A  Homily  of  the  State  of  Matrimony 
(partly  from  Chrysostom;  partly  from  Veit 
Deitrick,  a  Latheran). 

1 9.  A  Homily  against  idleness (Bishop  Jewel). 

20.  A  Homily  of  Repentance  (partly  from 
Rodolph  Gaalter). 

21.  A  Homily  against  Disobedienoe  and 
wilfal  Rebellion  (Archbishop  Parker). 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  Aioh- 
bishop  Cranmer  was  the  principal  anthor  of 
the  first  Book  of  Homilies,  and  Bishop  Jewel 
of  the  second. 

Purpou  and  Authority, — The  80th  Canon, 
which  is  still  in  force,  Orders  that  a  oopy  of 
the  Homilies  shall  be  provided  for  eyeiy 
parish  charch.  The  second  rabric  after  the 
Nicene  Creed  says,  ''Then  shall  follow  the 
Sermon,  or  one  of  the  Homilies  already  set 
forth,  or  hereafter  to  be  set  forth,  by  anthor- 
ity."  The  Homilies  were  evidently  intended 
to  sapply  the  lack  of  preachlng  power  in 
ministers,  many,  if  not  most  of  whom 
were,  to  ose  the  canonical  phrase,  ''no 
preachers." 

How  the  Homilies  are  to  be  regarded 
is  illastrated  by  Article  XI.,  which  says, 
"Wherefore,  that  we  are  jastified  by  Faith 
only  is  a  most  wbolesome  Doctrine,  and  very 
fall  of  comfort,  as  more  largely  is  expressed 
in  the  Homily  of  Justification."  This  Homily, 
by  being  thas  particalarly  referred  to,  seema 
of  higher  doctrinal  authority  than  the  others. 
In  1553  the  Article*s  wording  was  in  eo 
tentu  quo,  bat  this  was  changed  in  1603  to 
ut  futiuB  expLicaJtur,  The  Homilies  amplify 
and  apply  the  teaohing  of  the  Charch,  and, 
as  even  Dr.  Newman  admitted  in  Tract  90, 
**they  are  of  aathority  so  far  as  they  bring 
out  the  sense  of  the  Articles,  and  are  not 
of  aathority  when  they  do  not."  Clearly, 
therefore,  they  cannot  teach  snch  doctrines 
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ma  the  "  Beal "  Presence,  tbe  propitiatorj 
▼alne  of  good  works,  and  jastifioation  by 
a  rigbteoQSDess  within  ns,  as  Newman 
alleges  in  tbat  Traot,  seeing  tbat  all  these 
doctrinet  are  oondemned  in  the  XXXIX. 
Article«. 

Tbe  least  that  oan  be  said  of  the  Homilies 
ia  that  thej  are  of  more  anthority  than  any 
aennona  preached  by  particnlar  clergymen, 
seeing  that  they  are  the  Chnrch's  own 
aermons,  showing  how  the  facta  and  doctrines 
of  the  Word  of  God  are  to  be  bronght  home 
to  the  consciencea  of  men.  But  even  their 
atatements  are  to  be  bronght  to  the  test  of 
God*8  Word,  seeing  that  *'  ignorance  of  God's 
Word  ia  the  cause  of  all  error"  (Hom.  I.).  It 
ia  true  that  the  Homilies  cite  the  practica  of 
tbe  early  Christian  Chnrch  and  the  opinions 
of  the  ancient  Christian  Fathers,  bat,  faithf nl 
to  the  yital  principle  of  the  Reformation,  they 
regard  the  Holy  Scriptares  as  the  sapreme 
anthority  in  all  matters  of  doctrine.  And  in 
thia  sense  it  is  trae,  howeyer  mach  denied, 
that  *'the  Homilies  direct  ns  to  the  Bible 
only."i 

Bishop  Bamet,  that  sonnd  and  sober  Chnrch- 
man,  correctly  sets  forth  and  iUastrates  the 
anthority  of  the  Homilies  in  the  following 
words,  in  which  he  is  commenting  on  Article 
XXXV. :  **  Upon  the  whole  matter  every  one 
who  sabscribes  the  Articles  onght  to  read 
them  {i,e,  the  Homilies),  otherwise  he  snb- 
acribes  a  blank  ;  he  approves  a  book  implicitly, 
and  binde  himself  to  read  it,  as  he  may  be 
reqnired,  withoat  knowing  anything  concern- 
ing  it.  This  approbation  is  not  to  be  stretched 
so  far  as  to  carry  in  it  a  special  assent  to  erery 
particnlar  in  that  whole  Tolnme;  but  a  man 
mnst  be  persnaded  of  the  main  of  the  doctrine 
that  is  taoght  in  them. 

"To  instance  this  in  one  particnlar,  since 
there  are  so  many  of  the  Homilies  that  Charge 
the  Chnrch  of  Rome  with  idolatry,  and  that 
from  so  many  different  topics,  no  man  who 
thinks  that  Chnrch  is  not  gnilty  of  idolatry, 
can  with  a  good  conscience  subscribe  this 
Article,  that  the  Homilies  contain  a  good  and 
wholesome  doctrine  and  necessary  for  these 
timea  ;  for,  according  to  bis  sense,  they  contain 
a  falsa  and  an  nncharitable  Charge  of  idolatry 
against  a  Chnrch  that  they  think  is  not  gnilty 
of  it,  and  he  will  be  apt  to  think  that  this 
was  done  to  heighten  the  aTersion  of  the  nation 
t3  it ;  therefore  any  who  bare  snch  favonrable 
ihonghts  of  the  Chnrch  of  Bome,  are  bonnd, 
by  the  force  of  that  persnasion  of  theirs,  not 
to  aign  this  Article,  bat  to  declare  against  it, 
as  the  anthorising  of  an  accnsation  against  a 
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Church,  which  they  think  is  ill  grounded,  and 
is  by  conseqaence  both  nnjnst  and  nncharit- 
able." 

In  the  catalogne  of  the  British  Mnseum, 
foar  pages  of  which  are  devoted  to  editions  of 
the  Homilies,  and  Tarioas  works  npon  them, 
will  be  foand  *'The  Jadgment  of  the  Charch 
of  England  concerning  Images  and  Pictures 
in  Chnrches.  Being  a  Vindication  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London's  Conrt  for  removing 
a  scandalons  pictare  lately  set  np  over  tbe 
Comm Union  Table  in  White-Chappel  Chnrch.*' 
This  waa  published  in  the  year  1714,  and  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  practical  nse  of  the 
Homilies  in  the  sappression  of  Popish  wor.*»hip 
in  onr  chnrches.  But  PhüpoUt  t.  Boyd  fixes 
the  legal  statns  of  the  Homilies  as  Standards 
of  doctrine. 

A  Protestant  Dialogne,  published  by  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation  Society,  gives  a  summary 
of  the  '*  wholesome  doctrine  *'  of  the  Homilies 
in  their  own  words,  on  Justification,  Oood 
Works,  the  Word  of  God,  Public  Worship,  the 
Sacrament«,  Prayer,  Confession,  and  the  Chnrch 
of  Rome,  and  is  beliereü  to  be  the  first  attempt 
to  popularise  the  teaching  of  the  Homilies. 
It  contains  also  a  Taluable  appendiz  by  the 
ReT.  Dr.  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  exposing  the  misre- 
presentations  of  the  teaching  of  the  Homilies 
by  Cardinal  Newman  and  the  Ritnalists.  See 
also  ITie  Witnets  of  the  B<müie$  (Charch  Hist. 
Societj),  and  The  Prayer  Book  ÄrticUt  and 
ffomüiet,  by  J.  T.  Tomlinson,  chaps.  iz.  z.  pp. 
229-253.  [J.  8.] 

HOMOOT78IOS,  was  tbe  term  used  during  the 
disputes  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ, 
before  and  after  the  Council  of  Nice,  to  in- 
dicate  eontttbttantial,  or  of  the  $ame  tubitance 
(oMoo^iot).  The  term  itself  was  not  quite 
satisfactory,  but,  as  explained  in  the  course 
of  the  controyersy,  came  to  be  understood  as 
asserting  the  f  iill  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  term  used  by  the  Arian  party  waa 
Jiomaioutiot  (6fioio6aiot),  of  like  or  timilar 
euenet,  which  indicated  that  Christ  waa  not 
of  the  same  essence  as  the  Father,  bot  of  a 
somewhat  similar.  The  great  point  of  the 
controversy  was  on  the  point  whether  there 
was  a  time  in  which  the  Son  was  not  in  ez- 
istence,  or  whether  He  ezisted  from  etemity 
as  real  and  true  Ood. 

HOKOKIUS  L— Honorins  I.  (there  were  four 
in  all  of  that  pame),  who  was  Pope  from  a.D. 
625  to  638,  was  one  of  the  Popes  who  feil  into 
heresy.  However  leniently  we  may  be  indined 
to  judge  of  Monothelism  or  Monothelitism  (see 
Hebest),  it  was  a  distinct  contradiction  of 
Catholic  doctrine.  Honorius,  in  oficial  letters 
addressed  to  Serg^us  and  others  (therefore  ex 
cathedra)  teaches  the  heresy  of  only  one  will : 
*'  Whence  even  we  confess  one  will  of  onr  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ "  (Mansi,  xi.  638  /. ;  Hefele, 
Concü,  Oe$eh.  iii.  146  /.)•  He  rejected  the 
orthodox  view  of  two  wills  (human  and  dirine) 
in  the  same  person.  The  letters  qnoted  have 
been  denounced  by  some  Roman  Catholio 
writers  as  forged  ;  others  have  had  recourse  to 
forced  interpretations  to  extract  a  Catholic 
sense  from  the  papal  words.  Honorius  was 
solemnly  condemned  by  the  Sixth  General 
Council  held  at  Constantinople  in  A.D.  680-1, 
and  the  anathema  on  him  was  repeated  at  the 
Seventh  Council  held  at  Nicsea  in  A.D.  787. 
The  Romish  authorities  vainly  attempt  to  get 
over  this  by  regarding  the  anathema  as  a  con- 
demnation  not  of  the  personal  heresy  of  the 
Pope,  but  of  bis  negligence  in  suppressing  heresy. 
So  Gkimier  in  the  Appendix  to  bis  Liber  Diumut 
Rom,  PorUif,,  quoted  and  refuted  by  Hefele 
(iii.  175).  ■  The  same  view  is  put  forth  by  Di 
Bruno  in  öatholie  Bdief,  in  his  "  List  of  Sovereign 
PontiflPs."  Dr.  Di  Bruno  saya,  "  he  was  greatly 
censured  f or  having  been  remiss  in  condemning 
heretics.*'  But  Leo  II.  distinctly  condemned 
Honorius,  and  his  condemnation  was  embodied 
in  the  Liber  Diumui  (cap.  ii.  tit.  9,  professio  2), 
the  official  book  of  formulas  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Füll  facts  and  documents  are  set 
forth  in  Schaff 's  Hittory  of  the  Chureh  (MedisBval 
Christ),  vol.  ii.  The  matter  was  fiercely  dis- 
cussed  at  the  Yatican  Council.  Bishop  Hefele, 
who  had,  as  above  mentioned,  written  as  a 
historian  against  the  orthodoxy  of  Pope 
Honorius,  was  forced  against  his  convictions 
with  others  to  accept  the  ruling  of  the  Council. 

[C.  H.  H.  W.] 

HOOD. — A  kind  of  cape  originally  intended  for 
out-door  wear.  Hanging  over  the  back,  it 
could  be  drawn  forward  as  a  covering  for  the 
head.  It  was  thus  worn  by  the  monks  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  a  modified  form  hoods  of 
various  colours  are  worn  over  the  surplice,  to 
indicate  the  academical  rank  of  the  wearer. 

HOST. — The  name  of  a  wheaten  cake  supposed 
to  be  changed  into  the  Person  of  Christ  by  a 
form  of  words  used  by  a  priest.     (See  Tran- 

BÜBSTANTIATION,  WAPBR.) 

The  history  of  the  word  Host  is  singular 
and  instructive.  It  is  used  in  the  Vulgate 
(Latin)  Version  of  the  Cid  Testament  for  the 
animal  offered  as  a  sin  offering,  or  a  burnt 
offering,  or  a  peace  offering.  Each  of  them 
was  a  ffostia,  or  Host.  The  tin  offering  sym- 
bolised  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God,  and 
its  meaning  was  exhausted  in  the  Sacrifice  of 
Christ  upon  the  Gross,  by  which  that  recon- 
liation  was  effected.  Christians  oan  have 
no  Hostia  pro  peeeato  or  Hottia  pro  deUeto — no 
Host  for  sin  or  trespass,  except  the  one  offer- 
ing of  the  Cross,  the  virtue  of  which  is  con- 
tinnous.  The  bumt  offering  symbolised  Christ's 
surrender  of  His  own  life  for  the  life  of  man. 


Its  meaning  likewise  was  exhausted  in  tiit 
Sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  Crom.    Christitti 
can  have  no  other  Ho9Ua  in  AatooausticM-Hio 
Host  or  victim  for  bomt  offering.    The  jmm 
offering  f oUowed  upon  a  conscionaneM  of  a  stakt 
of  gracious  acceptance,  by  virtue  of  whick 
man  could  feast  joyously  with  hla  recoocQed 
Father.    A   Jew   having   this  conscionaMii 
gratefully    and    humbly    offered    hia    Bottk 
gratiarum — Host  of  thanks  (Lev.  vil.  13) ;  Us 
Hottia  pro  gratiarum  actione — Host  for  giving 
of  thanks  (Lev.  xxü.  29) ;  his  Hottia  Umdit- 
Host  of  praise  (Psalm  cxvi.  17)  to  Jehovah. 
Christians,  too,  bless  God  for  the  conscious- 
ness  of  their  filial  relation  to  Him  ad  they 
eat  and  drink  at  their  Father's  Tkble.    They 
theref  ore  have  their  Host  of  praise  and  thanks* 
giving.    Bat  what  is  it  T    The  Jews'  Host  of 
thanksgiving,  or  peace  offering;  consisted  <rf 
an  animal  sacrificed  and  eaten  with  giving 
of  thanks.    For  Christians  it  consist«  of  the 
offering,  not  of  an  animal  aeeompanied  iy  praiti 
and  thanksgiving,  but  of  the  praiso  and  thanks- 
giving themtelves,    The  author  of  the  Bpiatle 
to  the  Hebrews,  who  enlightens  os  aa  to  the 
Spiritual  meaning  of  so  much  of  the  Jewish 
ceremonial,  says,  **By  Him  let  oi  offer  the 
aaer^fice  of  praite  to  God  continually,"  and  as 
though  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  or 
materialising  misconstruction  of  his  words,  he 
adds,   "that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lipe,  giving 
thanks  to  His  name  (Heb.  ziiL  15).    Therefore 
the  **  Spiritual  sacrifice  "  (1  Peter  ii.  5)  of  prayer 
and  praise  and  thanksgiving  is  the  Christian's 
Host — the  only  Host  that  he  has  to  offer  ex- 
cept  the  surrender    of  himself,   which  is   a 
personal  and  private  act.    And  this  was  the 
emphatic  teaching  of  the  earliest  Fathera. 

Tertullian  writes :  **  I  offer  Him  a  rieh  and 
greater  Host,  which  He  has  commanded  :  that 
is,  prayer  from  a  chaste  body,  an  innocent 
mind,  and  a  sanctified  spirit ;  not  penny  worths 
of  frankincense,  tears  of  the  Arabian  tree," 
&c.  {Apol,  XXX.).  **  Prayer  (with  Psalmody) 
is  the  Spiritual  Host  which  has  done  away 
with  the  ancient  sacrifices.  We  (ChristianB) 
are  the  true  worshippers,  the  tme  priest« 
who,  praying  in  the  Spirit,  in  the  Spirit  offer 
God's  proper  and  acceptable  sacrifice  of  prayer, 
which  He  has  demanded  and  appointed  for 
Himself ;  this  we  must  bring  to  the  altar  of 
God,"  kc.  {De  Orot.,  xxvii.).  «*  We  do  sacri- 
fice, but  in  the  way  which  God  has  com- 
manded— that  is,  by  prayer  alone;  for  God, 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  does  not  need  any 
incense  or  blood"  (Ad,  Soap,,  ii).  **God  is 
to  be  served  not  with  earthly  but  with  spiritnal 
sacrifices,  as  it  is  written,  *A  broken  and  a 
contrite  heart  is  the  Host  which  should  be 
offered  to  God.*  And  elsewhere,  'Offer  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  to  God,  and  render  thy  vows 
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to  t be  Most  Highe&t.'  This  sbo  ws  tbat  spiritual 
Bacrifices  of  praise  are  demanded,  and  a  broken 
heart  is  tbe  sacrifioe  acceptable  to  God  "  {Ädv. 
Jud.,  Y. ).  Origen  sajs  :  "  To  praiae  Ood  and  to 
oifer  oar  yows  of  prayer  to  Hirn,  is  to  sacrifioe 
to  God"  {In  Num,,  Hom.  zi.).  Atbenagoras 
aays :  "  As  to  onr  not  sacrificing,  tbe  Oreator 
and  Fatber  of  all  does  not  want  blood,  or 
fat,  or  sweet  savonr  from  flowers  or  incense* 
being  Himself  tbe  perfection  of  sweet  saTonr, 
wanting  notbing,  requiring  notbing.  Bat  tbe 
greatest  sacrifioe  we  can  offer  to  Hirn  is  to 
know  wbo  stretobed  oat  tbe  vanlt  of  beaven 
and  fized  tbe  central  eartb ;  wbo  gatbered 
tbe  waters  into  tbe  seas  ;  wbo  oovered  tbe  skj 
witb  tbe  Stars  and  made  tbe  eartb  prodace 
seed ;  wbo  made  tbe  animals  and  created  man. 
Wben  we  apprebend  tbe  creatire  God  as  sos- 
taining  and  watcbing  orer  tbe  nniverse  witb 
tbat  wisdom  and  skill  witb  wbicb  He  ever 
works,  and  raise  np  bolj  bands  to  Hirn, 
wbat  becatomb  is  tben  wanted  ?  "  (Leg,,  ziii.). 
Lactantias  writes :  '*Tbere  are  two  tbings 
that  mnst  be  offered,  sacrifioe  and  offering, 
botb  incorporeal.  .  .  .  Offering  is  nprigbtness 
of  sonl ;  sacrifioe  is  praise  and  hymn  *'  {Instü., 
vi.  24.).  Aug^tine  writes:  **Certainly  offer; 
jOQ  baye  witbin  you  wbat  yon  may  offer.  Do 
not  look  outside  yon  for  fnmkincense,  bnt  say, 
'  Witbin  me,  O  Lord,  are  tbe  offeringsof  praise 
for  me  to  render  to  Tbee.'  Do  not  seek  ont- 
gide  yon  for  a  sbeep  to  slay.  Ton  have  some- 
thing  witbin  yon  to  slay.  Tbe  sacrifioe  to  God 
is  a  tronbled  spirit"  {In  PMolm.,  li.). 

Itwas  not  tili  tbe  Middle  Ages,  and  more 
particülarly  tbe  tbirteentb  Century  wben 
Innocent  III.  in  so  many  ways  cbanged  tbe 
cbaracter  of  tbe  Cbristian  Faith,  tbat  tbe  idea 
of  a  Host  in  tbe  modern  sense  arose.  It  conld 
not  bave  arisen  earlier,  and  it  could  not  bat 
arise  tben.  For  wben  men  were  taagbt,  and 
came  to  belicTe  tbat  tbe  bread  and  tbe  wine, 
wbicb  are  tbe  figares  of  tbe  body  and  blood 
of  Cbrist  offered  on  tbe  Gross,  were  His  liring 
Person  (eacb  of  tbem),  and  tbat  tbe  priest  sac- 
rificed  tbis  liring  Person  to  God  tbe  Fatber, 
tbe  Eacbaristic  or  Tbanksgiving  offering 
passed  across  from  tbe  class  of  peace  offerings 
(made  by  tbose  wbo  feit  themselves  accepted 
and  in  peace  witb  God)  to  tbat  of  sin  offerings 
(to  make  reconciliation),  and  tbe  Cbristian 
Host  became  not  a  bamble  presentation  of 
man's  prayer  and  praise  and  tbanksgiving  and 
penitence,  bat,  like  tbe  Jewisb  offering,  a 
material  object,  not  indeed  now  an  animal, 
bat  a  transmuted  piece  of  bread  wbicb  Bisbop 
Andrewes  calls  Christum  vettrum  ex  pane  factum 
{Http,  ad  Bellarm.),  [F.  M.] 

HOUBS.— See  Canonical  Houbs. 

HOUSKTiTiTyP  OLOTH.— It  was  a  long  nap- 
kin  beld  before  tbe  commanicant,  or  spread 


over  tbe  Commanion  rails,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  crambs  of  bread  from  falling  to  tbe  groond. 
See  Host,  Transubstantiation. 
HUQUEKOTS,  THE.— Tbe  bistory  of  tbe 
Hagpienots  is  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  Protestant 
movement  in  France,  and  of  its  followers 
scattered  abroad  in  many  coantries,  owing  to 
namerous  and  terrible  persecations  daring  a 
period  of  tbree  centories,  extending  from  tbe 
first  qaarter  of  tbe  sizteentb  centary,  tbe  be- 
ginning  of  tbe  reign  of  Francis  I.,  down  to  tbe 
passing  of  "Tbe  Law  of  tbe  Eigbteentb  of 
Germinal,"  in  tbe  tentb  year  of  tbe  Republic. 
Tbis  law  was  passed  on  7tb  April  1802,  and 
was  confirmed  by  Napoleon  I.,  wben  be  was 
crowned  Emperor  a  few  montbs  later.  Mani- 
f estly,  only  an  oatline  of  tbe  bistory  can  be 
attempted  in  tbis  article.  In  fact,  to  decide 
wbat  to  omit  and  wbat  to  insert  bas  been  a 
difficult  task. 

Tbe  origin  of  tbe  Reformation  movement 
in  Fiance  can  be  traced  to  two  prime  caases : 
tbe  widespread  circalation  of  Frencb  versions 
of  Lutber's  books,  thanks  to  tbe  recent  dis- 
covery  bow  to  print  rapidly,  by  asing  movable 
type  and  improved  presses :  and  tbe  translation, 
between  1522  and  1528,  of  tbe  entire  Bible 
into  Frencb,  byJacqaes  Lefövre,  better  known, 
perbaps,  as  Faber  Stapalensis,  a  native  of 
jfetaples  in  Picaidy,  a  distingoisbed  Professor 
in  tbe  University  of  Paris,  and  tator  to  Cbarles, 
Dake  of  Orleans,  tbird  son  of  Francis  I.  Tbis 
Version  was  printed  in  Antwerp,  whose  printers 
at  tbe  time  were  issaing  tboasands  of  copies  of 
Holy  Scriptare  in  various  languages,  as  well  as 
books  and  pampblets  written  by  tbe  leading 
Reformers.  It  became  tbe  basis  of  all  sabse- 
qaent  editions  of  tbe  Frencb  Bible. 

Aboat  tbe  year  1521,  Jacqaes  Lefövre  and 
bis  favoarite  pupil,  Gaillaume  Farel,  tben  a 
yoang  man  tbirty-foor  years  of  age,  were 
invited  by  Gaillaume  Bri9onnet,  Coant  of 
Montbrun,  and  Bisbop  of  Lod^ve  and  Meaax, 
to  occapy  tbe  pulpits  of  non-resident  olergy 
belonging  to  tbe  diocese.  Tbe  two  scbolars 
made  tbe  town  of  Meaax  tbeir  bead-qaarters. 
Here  Lefövre  completed  most  of  bis  transla- 
tion of  tbe  Scriptares ;  bere  bis  printed  Version 
was  first  circulated  among  tbe  Frencb  popalace, 
witb  tbe  bisbop's  belp;  and  bere,  we  need 
scarcely  add,  appeared  tbe  first  signs  of  tbe  Re- 
formation in  France.  Meaax  was  an  important 
town,  sitaated  some  fifty  miles  nortb-east  of 
Paris,  and  inbabited  chiefiy  by  mecbanics, 
wool-carders,  clotb-makers,  and  artisans. 

A  Word,  now,  as  to  tbe  derivation  of  tbe 
name  "  Huguenot."  Tbere  is  mncb  disputing 
on  tbis  point.  Some  derive  tbe  name  from 
"  Haguon,"  a  term  applied  in  Touraine  to  per- 
sons  wbo  walk  aboat  tbe  streets  at  nigbt ;  otbers, 
from  tbe  name  of  one  '*  Hugues,"  a  Genevese 
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Calvinist;  others,  again,  from  a  French  and 
faultj  prononciation  of  the  German  word 
"Eidgenossen,"  meaning  *' confedeiates,"  a 
term  applied  to  those  ciÜEens  of  Geneva  who 
allied  themselves  with  the  Swiss  cantons  to 
resist  Charles  III.,  Dnke  of  Savoj.  Mahn, 
qnoted  by  Samuel  Smiles  in  his  book  T?ie 
HuguenoU  in  England,  gives  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  sapposed  derivations  of  the  word 
*'  Hnguenot."  This  mach  is  generally  ac- 
cepted.  "Hngnenots"  was  a  nickname  first 
applied  to  French  Protestants  aboat  March 
1560,  and  was  deriyed  directly  or  indirectly 
from  Geneva :  ^  it  was  soon  held  in  high  honour 
by  its  recipients.  Their  foes  also  called  the 
French  Protestants,  "Lutherans,"  "Gospellers" 
**  Christandins,''  "  Religionaires,*'  and  in  1621 
coined  the  opprobrions  epithet  **Parpaillot8." 
The  name  **  Protestants "  was  not  applied  to 
them  tili  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centnry. 

The  first  signs  of  the  Reformation  in  France 
appeared  in  the  town  of  Meauz.  In  1M6  the 
members  of  the  Hngaenot  Community  there 
adopted  the  Church  Organisation  planned  by 
John  Calvin  f  or  the  regulation  of  the  Protestant 
Chorch  in  Strasbourg.  Pierre  Leclerc  was  ap- 
pointed  to  be  the  first  chief  pastor  of  Meaux. 
In  September  1555  John  le  Ma^on,  sumamed 
La  Rivi^re,  was  set  apart  as  the  first  Reformed 
Minister  in  Paris,  and  a  consistory  of  eiders  and 
deacons  was  appointed  to  administer  church 
affairs  for  the  Huguenots  in  Paris.  The  form 
of  Church  govemment  adopted  by  Meaux  and 
Paris  became  the  prototype  for  many  other 
Hnguenot  communities  in  all  parts  of  France. 

Within  the  brief  period  of  thirty  years, 
the  number  of  adherents  to  the  Protestant 
cause  in  France  increased  very  rapidly.  So 
early  as  1534,  the  publication  and  wide  dis- 
semination  of  controversial  pamphlets,  known 
as  the  Placardtf  had  roused  Francis  L  to  try 
.  to  crush  the  new  movement  by  systematic 
persecution.  Political  apprehension  inspired 
the  king*s  hostility.  Francis  dreaded  lest  a 
celebrated  saying  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  should 
come  true:  **A  new  religion  established  in 
the  midst  of  a  people  involves  nothing  short 
of  a  change  of  prince."  In  fact,  most  of  the 
hostility  and  persecution  directed  against  the 
Huguenots  during  the  three  centuries  of  their 
ezistence  as  an  organised  body,  was  inspired 
by  political  considerationa 

The  determined  Opposition  of  Francis  I. 
forced  the  Reformation  movement  to  become 
a  movement  of  the  populace  rather  than  of 
the  ruling  classes ;  it  prevented  Paris  from 
becoming  a  Reformation  centre,  and  caused  the 

^  Spelled  Huguenot,  Hugenot,  Haguenot,  Hugu- 
not,  Hugonet,  Hugonot.  The  meaning  of  Par- 
paillots  is  uncertain. 


leaders  of  the  movement  to  look  to  Genera, 
and  to  John  Calvin,  and  Theodore  Besä  for 
Spiritual  Instruction,  for  oounael,  and  for  en- 
couragement.  Henoeforth  the  theology  and 
Church  discipline  of  Geneva  werepredominant 
among  the  Huguenots. 

During  a  period  of  thirty  years,  dating  from 
the  accession  of  Francis  II.  in  1559,  to  tfae 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  in  1589, 
Catherine  de  Medicis  and  the  Guises  exercised 
a  paramount  infiuence  at  the  French  Court 
Catherine  was  an  Italian,  a  niece  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.,  and  wife  of  Henry  II.  of  France. 
Three  of  her  sons,  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX., 
Henry  III.,  in  succession  ocoupied  the  throne 
of  France.  The  two  Guises,  Francis,  Dnke  of 
Guise,  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
were  uncles  of  Francis  II.  Catherine  and  the 
two  Guises  were  ardent  Roman  Catholics  and 
bitter  enemies  to  the  Reformation  faith.  Thus 
the  period  is  marked  by  almost  continuons  and 
bitter  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  who  at 
length  were  driven  in  self-defence  to  appeal  to 
the  sword,  and  for  years  France  was  harassed 
with  civil  war.  The  abortive  CoUoquy  at 
Poissy,  August  to  October  1561,  was  airanged, 
mainly  in  Order  to  give  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  more  time  to  collect  foroes  wberewith 
to  crush  the  Huguenots,  should  their  militaiy 
development  ever  mature  into  open  warfare 
against  galling  oppression.  The  sudden  attack 
on  a  Huguenot  congregation  while  at  wor- 
ship  in  a  "  temple  "  at  Vassy,  in  Champagne, 
by  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  and  200  of  his 
retainers,  on  Sunday,  Ist  Maroh  1562,  was 
the  torch  that  set  abläse  a  prolonged  warfare. 
The  favourable  "  Edict  of  Januaiy,"  1562,  was 
granted  too  late  to  avert  war. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  Louis, 
Prince  of  Cond^  (killed  at  the  Batfcle  of 
Jamac,  March  1569),  Henry,  Prinoe  of  Cond^, 
Gaspard  de  Coligny,  Admiral  of  France,  Henry 
of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henry  IV.),  Fran^ois 
de  la  Noue  (called  Bras  de  Fer),  and  D'Andelot 
were  the  principal  Huguenot  generals;  and 
Francis,  Duke  of  Guise  (assassinated,  Febmazy 
1563),  Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  Antoine  of 
Navarre  (died  from  wounds,  November  1562), 
Anne  de  Montmorency,  Constable  of  France 
(died  from  wounds,  1567),  the  Marshal 
Saint  Andr^,  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou — the 
principal  Roman  Catholic  generals.  At  the 
Battle  of  Dreuz,  December  1562  (the  first  en- 
gagement),  the  Huguenot  forces  met  with  de- 
feat.  The  Battle  of  St.  Denis,  November  1567 
(the  second  engagement),  was  indecisive.  The 
Battle  of  Jamac,  Ist  March  1569,  resulted  in- 
a  severe  defeat  of  the  Huguenots,  with  heavy 
losses.  The  Roman  Catholics  achieved  another 
decisive  victory  at  the  Battle  of  Moncontour, 
October  1569.    Not  until  Henry  of  Navarre 
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was  old  enoogh  to  take  supreme  oommand 
dniiDg  the  Wars  of  the  Leagae,  did  the 
Hugnenots  gain  a  deoisive  victory  in  an  im- 
XK>Ttant  battle.  The  brilliant  and  Bnccessfol 
defence  of  La  Roohelle  by  La  Noae,  from 
Deoember  1572  to  Jone  1573,  during  the  first 
Biege  against  that  Hagnenot  stronghold,  partly 
atonedfor  the  re^erses  met  with  in  the  open  field. 
A  date  ever  memoiable  in  Protestant  annals 
is  that  of  24th  August  to  27th  August  1572, 
the  date  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  most  oelebrated  among  the  victims 
was  Gaspard  de  Coligny.  The  massacre  in 
Paris  was  foUowed  at  onoe  by  massacres  in 
Lyons  (1500  victims),  Rouen  (600  viotims), 
Dieppe,  Havre.  The  massacres  in  the  provinces 
laated  more  than  six  weeks.  In  all  France 
from  70,000  to  100,000  Huguenots  are  said 
to  have  been  slain.  It  is  generally  held  that 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  Henry,  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lonaine,  supported  by 
other  xepresentatiyes  of  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
planned  this  general  massacre  of  French 
Froteetants. 

The  Holy  League,  at  first  established  by  a 
body  of  extreme  Roman  Catholics  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  their  religion,  de- 
▼eloped  into  a  powerful  military  and  political 
Organisation  about  the  year  1576.  The  King 
of  Spain  was  a  leading  supporter  of  the  League. 
Its  military  power  was  speoially  prominent  dur- 
ing the  Wars  of  the  League,  which  were  waged 
between  the  years  1576  to  1593.  Henry  of 
Navarre  was  the  brÜLiant  leader  of  the  Hugue- 
nots ;  Henry  of  Guise,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
and  l^e  Duke  of  Joyeuse  commanded  the 
f  orces  of  the  League.  At  the  Battle  of  Ooutras, 
October  1587,  the  Huguenots  won  their  first 
victory  in  a  big  engagement ;  and  at  the  Battle 
of  Ivry,  March  1590,  they  achieved  a  splendid 
triumph,  and  routed  the  forces  of  the  League. 
Henry  III.  caused  Henry  of  Guise  to  be  assas- 
sinated  in  Deoember  1588 ;  but  he  was  assas- 
sinated  himself,  August  1589,  and  Henry  of 
Navarre  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  France  as 
Henry  IV.  Catherine  had  died,  January  1588. 
Despite  the  remonstiances  of  Duplessis  Momay , 
the  great  Huguenot  statesman,  and  the  en- 
treatiee  of  the  aged  Theodore  Beza,  Henry 
abjured  the  Reformed  faith,  and  at  St.  Denis 
was  publidy  receiyed  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  25th 
July  1593.  Consequently,  it  was  not  until 
April  1598  that  persistent,  though  respectful, 
agitation  by  the  Huguenots  in  numerous  poli- 
tical assemblies  of  their  adherents,  accomplished 
the  passing  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  great 
Charter  of  Huguenot  liberties. 

Henry  IV.  was  assassinated  in  1610  by  a 
fanatic  named  Frangois  Ravaillac,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  XIII.,  then  only 


nine  years  old.  Marie  de  Medicis,  mother  of 
the  young  king,  was  appointed  Queen  Regent 
during  the  king's  minority ;  but  the  control  of 
State  affairs  reaUy  was  in  the  hands  of  Duplessis 
Momay,  now  Govemor  of  the  city  of  Saumur. 

The  political  Assembly  of  Saumur,  May  1611, 
revealed  the  ezistence  of  certain  g^evances, 
and  of  a  certain  amount  of  friction,  among  the 
Huguenots.  Under  the  presidency  of  Duplessis 
Momay,  the  assembly  matured  a  scheme  for  a 
more  complete  Organisation  of  the  Huguenots, 
so  as  to  secure  better  facilities  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  intercourse.  Another  form  of  de- 
liberative  body,  known  as  **  The  Assemblies  of 
the  Circle,^  was  established.  The  National 
Synod  of  Privas,  held  from  May  to  July  1612, 
completed  the  good  work  by  enacting  a  solemn 
oath,  binding  each  Community  to  loyalty  and 
Christian  fellowship,  and  also  by  appohiting 
a  "  Committee  of  Reconciliation,"  who  were 
bidden  to  adjust  the  differences  that  threatened 
to  estrange  the  Huguenot  nobility. 

Ever  since  the  abjuration  by  Henry  IV.  in 
1593,  the  leaders  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
France  had  been  agitating  for  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  Papacy  within  the  little  provlnce 
of  Bton,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees.  The  Reformation  there  had  made  rapid 
progress  under  the  fostering  care  of  Joanne 
d* Albret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  mother  of 
Henry  IV.  Wearied  with  the  pertinacity  of  the 
bishops,  Louis  XIII.  set  about  re-establishlng 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  B^am.  To 
overcome  the  Protestant  faith  after  fifty  years 
free  course  in  the  province,  proved  to  be  a 
f ormidable  task.  The  reduction  occupied  three 
years,  1617-1620,  and  involved  considerable 
persecution. 

The  fate  of  B^am  precipitated  a  renewal  of 
hostilities.  From  November  1620  to  May  1621 
a  political  assembly  of  the  Huguenots  met  in 
the  city  of  La  Rochelle,  to  determine  the  policy 
to  be  adopted ;  but  the  king's  descent  upon  the 
Huguenot  country  in  the  south,  whlle  the  Con- 
ference was  sitting,  clearly  showed  that  a 
military  campaign  was  inevitable.  Neverthe- 
less  the  step  was  deplored  by  the  Duke  of 
Rohan,  by  his  younger  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Soubise,  by  Duplessis  Momay,  and  by  a 
large  number  of  Huguenots.  The  assembly 
thoroughly  reorganised  the  Huguenot  military 
System.  The  territories  occupied  by  them 
were  divided  into  eight  military  districts. 
A  Huguenot  nobleman  was  appointed  general 
in  command  of  each  district.  The  Duke 
of  Bouillon,  first  marshal  of  France,  was 
chosen  commander-in-chief ,  as  well  as  general 
of  a  district  The  Duke  of  Rohan  and  the 
Duke  of  Soubise,  sad  to  say,  alone  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  the  trust  committed  to 
them.    At  the  same  time,  a  new  seal  was 
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adopted,  bearing  the  motto  "Pro  Christo  et 
Rege." 

Louis,  meanwhile,  bj  seizing  Sanmnr  and 
ejecting  Dnplessis  Momay  (died  1623)  from  bis 
govemorship,  bad  opened  tbe  first  of  the  tbree 
campaigns  of  a  war  tbat  lasted  practicallj  from 
1621  to  1629.  Tbe  most  prominent  leaders  were 
Rohan,  Sonbise,  and  Jean  Gaiton,  Major  of 
La  Rocbelle,  on  tbe  Hngnenot  side ;  and  Loais 
XIII.,  the  Prince  of  Condö,  (grandson  of  tbe 
great  Hngnenot  leader)  and  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
on  tbe  Roman  Catbolic  side.  Tbe  soutbem 
provinces,  Gujenne  and  Langnedoc,  and  the 
citj  of  La  Rocbelle,  were  the  battle  gronnd. 

Two  or  tbree  prolonged  sieges,  a  con- 
spicnons  featore  of  tbis  war,  demand  a  brief 
notice.  Tbe  citj  of  Montauban  gallantly 
withstood  a  tbree  months'  siege,  combined 
with  several  determined  assanlts.  Louis  was 
bitterlj  chagrined  at  bis  fiiilure.  Tbe  nezt 
year,  1622,  the  town  of  Montpellier  successfnlly 
beat  off  the  royal  forces.  But  tbe  rednction 
of  La  Rocbelle  was  the  cherished  desire  of  the 
Roman  Catbolic  party.  Tbis  bad  been 
indicated  to  the  king  by  the  Bishop  of  Rennes 
at  the  Assembly  of  Roman  Catbolic  Clergy, 
June  to  October  1621.  A  distinguished 
deputation  of  the  bierarchy  offered  Louis  a 
mülion  livres  f or  the  purpos& 

Although  tbe  king's  army  did  not  formally 
begin  the  Investment  of  the  city  tili  August 
1627,  offensive  Operations  were  begun  so 
early  as  1622.  Tbe  skill  of  tbe  engineer, 
Pomp^  Targon,  and  the  industry  of  Amauld 
du  Fort,  accomplisbed  dnring  five  years  the 
stealthy  yet  steady  completion  of  formidable 
works  to  aid  the  blockade.  While  these  pre- 
paiations  were  being  made,  Soubise  was 
defeated  (1625),  in  a  bold  attempt  to  seize  the 
royal  fleet  anchored  in  tbe  barbour  of  Blavet, 
now  called  Port  Louis;  and  Roban  was 
waging  a  successful  guerilla  warfare  against 
tbe  Prince  of  Condö,  who  bad  been  commis- 
sioned  to  stamp  out  the  **  soutbem  revolt" 

Tbe  capture  of  La  Rochelle  was  due  mainly 
to  tbe  strategical  ability  and  indomitable 
energy  displayed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  From 
August  1627  to  the  capitulation  on  29tb  Octo- 
ber 1628,  a  rigorous  siege  v^ras  maintained. 
Charles  I.  tbree  times  sent  powerful  fleets 
from  England  to  succour  tbe  Citizens.  Tbe  re- 
spective  Commanders,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
tbe  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  the  Earl  of  Lindsey, 
in  tum  utterly  taüed  in  their  mission,  and  mate- 
rially  weakened,  rather  than  strengthened,  tbe 
stubbom  resistance  maintained  by  tbe  Rochel- 
lese. Public  feeling  in  England  and  Scotland, 
for  many  years  past  favourable  to  tbe  Hugue- 
nots,  bad  been  deeply  stirred  by  tidings  of 
their  sufferings.  In  1621  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ordered  a  collection  to  be  xnade 


for  tbe  refugees.  In  1622  a  collectioii  was 
made  througbout  Scotland.  On  tbe  other  band, 
tbe  consort  of  Charles  I.  was  Henrietta  Ifaria 
of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  and  sister 
of  Louis  XIII.  Appeaiances  suggeat,  therefore, 
tbat  tbe  policy  wbich  direoted  the  deepaAcb  of 
tbe  tbree  expeditions,  direoted  also  their  dis- 
oreditable  faüures.  La  Rochelle  capitolated 
29tb  October  1628.  More  than  15,000  persons 
perished  during  tbe  fourteen  months'  siege. 
Tbe  city  was  deprived  of  its  defenoes  and  of 
all  its  rights  and  privil^fes.  Tbe  fall  of  La 
Rocbelle  sealed  the  &te  of  tbe  Hugoenots  as  a 
political  and  military  power  in  France*  Tbus 
ended  a  period  of  almost  ceaselesa  civü  war- 
faxe,  eztending  from  tbe  attack  on  the  wor- 
shippers  at  Vassy,  by  Francis  of  Onise,  Marcb 
1562,  down  to  tbe  Peace  of  Alais,  a  Royal 
Edict,  signed  June  1629.  Tbis  Edict  is  known 
as  tbe  "  Edict  of  Graoe  "  or  "  Pardon." 

Cardinal  Richelieu  persuaded  Louis  XIII.  to 
grant  generous  terms  to  the  Hugruenots.  Tbis 
great  prelate,  statesman,  and  militaiy  Com- 
mander proved  to  be  as  magnanimons  in  peace 
as  be  bad  been  formidable  in  war.  Tbe  jiastor 
of  Montauban  acknowledged  bis  "  dean  repu- 
tation  of  incormptible  good  ftdtb,"  a  tribute 
wbich  was  confirmed  in  even  strenger  terms 
by  Zorzo  Zorzi,  the  contemporary  Venetian 
ambassadortotheFrenchcourt.  Tbe  cardinal's 
tolerant  policy  secured  about  thirty  years 
(1629-1660)  welcome  freedom  from  religious 
persecution.    He  died  in  December  1642. 

Less  than  siz  months  later,  May  1643,  Louis 
XIII.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son,  Louis 
XIV.,  who  was  only  five  years  old.  Tbe  queen 
motber,  Anne  of  Austria,  beld  the  regency. 
Cardinal  Giulio  Mazarin  was  appointed  prime 
minister,  and  remained  in  power  tili  bis  death 
in  Marcb  1661,  when  Louis  assumed  supreme 
power.  The  loyalty  of  tbe  Huguenots,  and 
several  important  Services  tbat  they  rendered 
to  the  crown  during  the  "  War  of  tbe  Fronde," 
or  Sling,  and  in  other  disturbances  wbich  took 
place  witbin  the  first  ten  years  of  tbe  king's 
reign,  were  warmly  acknowledged  by  Louis 
and  by  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

By  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  Septem- 
ber 1658,  the  great  statesman  wbose  genius 
bad  made  England's  bostility  an  event  to  be 
dreaded,  the  probability  of  English  Interven- 
tion was  removed.  The  archbisbops  and  bisbops 
perpetually  were  soliciting  Louis  to  stamp  out 
the  "Pretended  Reformed  Religion."  The 
dose  of  1659,  and  the  first  few  months  of  1660, 
saw  tbe  convocation  at  Loudun  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  and  last  National  Synod  permitted  to 
the  Huguenots.  The  succeeding  twenty-five 
years  were  marked  by  a  steady  development 
of  persecution,  culminating  in  tbe  famous 
Revocation    of    the    Edict   of    Nantes,    17th 


COINS  OF  CHARLES  IX.  AND  LOUIS  XIV. 


Stipck  b7  Charles  IX.  of  France,  1672.  The  Icing  U  represeiil>ed  u  Hercules  in  battle 
with  the  LerDESD  bjdia,  wbich  represeots  the  HagueDOt».  The  legeod  on  the 
reTerae  meftlia ;  "Z«<f  itmaydapite  theivord  I  vül  oppott  ü  tU*o  vtUh  Jlamei." 

MedaäUi  FTan^iia,  1892:  Bigue  de  Cbaries  IX.,  Ho.  3G. 


CoiQ  of  tbe  BBme  king,  1572.  The  Irererie  repreeeDtB  tbe  kiog  In 
cobee  witb  drawu  sword,  and  bodiesof  HaKneiiats  nnder  hia  feet. 
Ths  legend  means  :  *'  Vatoar  agamtl  rtbd*." 

MtdaiiU*  Fran^Uti:  Charles  IX.,  No.  36. 


MedBl  ot  Lonis  XIV.,  Struck  in  commemoration  of  tbe  Bevocation  of  tbe  Edict 
of  N»ntea,  1(586.  Tbe  reverse  sbows  Religion  tramping  on  Heres;,  whose 
torcb  is  eztingnisbed.  The  legend  is :  "  Hcrtti/  txlingvithtd."  The  back- 
gTonnd  deplcts  a  RooiBn  Cätholic  Charch. 

MtdaiUa  Fnmfaitei:  Lonis  XIV.,  Mo.  16% 

Platb  IV 
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^Vstober  1686.    At  first  certain  civil  and  social 
^isabilitiee  were  enforced,  and  fresh  disabiliües 
>ere  oreated;  then  Hngaenot  **temple8"  here 
«nd  there  were  demoÜBhed.  The  ezpostnlations 
andwamingsof  Jean  Baptist  Colbert,thefojnon8 
minister  of  flnance,  were  nnheeded  by  the  king. 
From    1681    more    yiolent   measnres   were 
adopted.    The  **  Terrible  Law,"  passed  in  that 
year,  anthorised  children  only  seven  years  of 
age  to  renoonce  the  religion  of  their  Protestant 
parents,  and  to  embrace  Roman  Oatholicism. 
In  many  cases  the  dergy  foond,  herein,  a  pre- 
tezt  f oroibly  to  separate  young  children  from 
their  parents,  who  were  compelled  to  pay  f  or 
their  edncation  in  Roman  Catholic  Schools. 
In  the  same  year  also,  Michel  de  Harillac,  a 
CTOwn  official,  converted  the  oppressive  costom 
of  billeting  soldiers  on  private  residents,  into 
a  new  way  of  molesting  the  Hngnenots  of 
Poiton.    He  directed  that  an  extra  number  of 
dragoons  should  be  qnartered  in  each  Hugnenot 
hoQse,  and  gave  them  fnll  licence  to  maltreat 
the  hoQsehold  in  every  possible  way.    This 
ingenions  form  of  oppression,  notorioos  ander 
the  name  of  the  Dragonnades — derived  from 
the  word  dragoon — in  1685  was  eztended  by 
Fran^ois,  Marquis  de  Louvois,  the  celebrated 
war   minister,   to    the   provinces    of    B^am, 
Gnyenne,  and  Upper  Langnedoc.    Aboat  the 
time  of  the  Revocation,  Louvois  developed  the 
Dragonnades  into  a  systematised  and  wide- 
spr^kd  military  perseoation  of  the  Hugaenots. 
Thos  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
was  really  the  ontcome  of  a  long  course  of  pro- 
gressive   perseoation.     Hugnenot    '*temples*' 
everywhere  without  loss  of  time  were  razed  to 
the   ground.     The   celebrated    **temple"    at 
Charenton  was  among  the  first  to  be  destroyed. 
The  Revocation  with  its  attendant  persecutions 
shattered  the  Protestant  movement  in  France. 
Thousands  fled  into  other  countries ;  thousands 
more  perished  amid  suflerings  too  varied  and 
too  painfol  to  detail. 

The  fate  of  the  scattered  communities  now 
demands  a  brief  notice.  The  Hugaenots  of  the 
Cövennes  near  Langpiedoc  revolted  against  their 
Roman  Catholic  persecutors  in  July  1702,  when 
a  body  of  them  under  Pierre  Signier,  one  of  the 
preaching  prophets,  slew  the  Abb6  du  Chayla, 
a  notorious  persecutor,  in  his  house  at  Pont  de 
Montvert,  and  released  his  tortured  prisoners. 
From  this  dato  tili  January  1705,  when  Jean 
Cavalier  arranged  terms  with  Marshai  de  Yillars, 
a  sanguinary  guerilla  warfare  was  waged,  known 
as  the  **  Insurrection  of  the  Camisards."  ^ 


1  Camisards,  a  nickname  of  uncertain  origin, 
bat  Said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  word 
**  camisade,"  a  name  applied  to  soldiers  engaged 
in  night  attack,  who  wore  a  shirt,  or  **  camise" 
over  their  armour  for  purposee  of  Identification. 


The  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  Camisard 
bands  were  Pierre  Esprit,  otherwise  known  as 
Signier,  Laporte,  his  nephew  Roland  Laporte, 
better  known  as  Roland,  Abdias  Morel,  sor- 
named  Catinat,  the  Commander  of  the  Oami- 
sard  troop  of  horse,  Ravanel,  and  Jean  Oavalier, 
by  far  the  most  brilliant  Huguenot  leader  since 
the  days  of  Henry  of  Navarre.    The  careers  of 
these  men  illustrate,  once  more,  how  formid- 
able  as  a  military  f orce  may  become  mobile 
bands  of  hardy  and  determined  men,  even 
thoogh  matched  against  superior  numbers  of 
disciplined  troops  led  by  trained  offlcers  like 
the  Oount    de   Broglie,    Oaptain    Poul,    and 
others.    In  the  spring  of  1704  Cavalier  galned 
at  the  affray  of  Devois  de  Mortinargues,  the 
most  decisive  victory  won  by  the  Camisards. 
With  a  handful  of  men  he  ambushed  a  oon- 
siderable  force  of  the  enemy.    The  royal  army 
lost  in  this  flght  25  officers  and  from  300  to 
600   men.    Despite   his   yonth  and   lack   of 
previous   military   training,    Cavalier   gained 
many  successes  against  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  generals  in  France.    Oreat  superi- 
ority  in  numbers  and  resources,  however,  proved 
at  length  too  streng  for  the  Camisards.    They 
met  with  heavy  reverses  near  Montpellier,  at 
Brenoux,  near  Euset,  at  Magistavols,  where 
Cavalier's   Stores  were  discovered  ihidden  in 
cavems,  and  also  near  Pont  de  Montvert.    To 
quell  the  Camisard  revolt  required  the  Services 
of  more  than  60,000  troops,  commanded  by 
three  Marshals  of  France  in  succession,  the 
Marquis  de  Montrevel,  the  Duke  de  Villars, 
the  latter  fresh  from  laurels  won  in  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  the  Duke  of 
Berwick.   Cavalier  afterwards  became  a  major- 
general   in    the  British  army,  and    died    in 
1740,  as  Govemor  of  Jersey. 

The  wave  of  spiritual  fervour  that  sustained 
the  Huguenots  through  this  disastrous  struggle 
can  be  traced  to  a  gerUühomme  of  Dieu-le-Fit, 
in  Dauphiny,  named  Du  Serre.  Impressed  by 
having  read  Pierre  Jurieu's  book,  entitled 
The  FulßlmerU]  of  the  Propheeies,  or  The  Ap- 
proaehing  Ddiveranee  of  the  Chitreh^  he  founded 
in  1689  a  sect  of  enthusiasts,  who  claimed  to 
possess  the  gift  of  prophecy.  He  may  have 
erred  in  detail;  bat  he  and  his  foUowers 
certainly  rekindled  a  spirit  of  eamest  prayer 
among  the  Huguenots.  The  battle-cry  of  the 
Camisards  was  Marot's  metrical  version  of  the 
sixty-eighth  Psalm.  Their  special  enemy  during 
this  period  was  Lamoignon  de  Basville,  In- 
tendant of  Languedoc,  who  had  been  armed 
with  unusual  powers  by  the  Crown  in  order 
to  put  down  the  revolt,  and  who  made 
strenuous  use  of  them  in  persecuting  the 
Camisards. 

The  great  organiser  of  the  "  Churches  of  the 
Desert,"  or  the  scattered  Huguenot  commoni- 
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ties  in  Lang^edoc  and  in  other  parts  of  Southern 
France,  was  Antoine  Court.    The  phrase,  "  in 
the  Desert/'  used  originallj  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  8oon  became  a  populär  name  emplojed 
bj  both  friends  and  foes.    The  Protestants 
found  it  to  be  a  convenient  designation  for 
places  of  meeting  which  could  not  be  specified 
with  safety.    Antoine  Court  was  bom  in  the 
district  of  Vivarais,  in  1696.    At  the  early  age 
of  seventeen  he  was   akeady  an  acceptable 
preacher.     He   was    ordained   a   pastor,    in 
November  1718,  by  Pierre  Corteiz,  a  brother 
preacher  who  had  just  been  ordained  by  the 
pastors  in  Zürich,  since  oppression  had  made 
this  rite  impossible  in  France.    In  August  1716, 
Antoine  Court  convened  the  Synod  of  Monoblet, 
the  first  Huguenot  Synod  held  sinoe  the  Re- 
vocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.    Only 
nine  people  were  qualified  or  able  to  attend 
the   synod,  but   it  is  memorable   as  having 
corrected  sundry  abuses  that  had  resulted  from 
Spiritual  fervour  unrestrained  by  church  disci- 
pline,  and  as  having  restored  sound  Organisa- 
tion to  the  Protestant  communities  that  still 
survived.    In  1730  Antoine  Court  founded  at 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  a  coUege  for  training 
pastors  for  the  "  Churches  of  the  Desert."    M. 
Duplan  was  appointed  the  first  principal,  and 
George  II.  of  England  subscribed  500  guineas 
annnally  towards  its  maintenance.    The  coUege 
continued  to  do  good  work  tili  1809,  when 
Napoleon  I.  established  the  Theological  Faculty 
of  Montanban,  which  superseded  the  College. 
Having  organised  the  *'  Churches  of  the  Desert," 
and  having  provided  them  with  an  efiicient 
ministry,  of  which  he  had  been  both  the  edu- 
cator  and  the  inspirer,   Antoine  Court  con- 
cluded  that  he  could  best  watch  over  their 
interests  by  retiiing  to  a  safer  place,  where 
he  could  work  without  being  harassed  by  con- 
tinual  peril.    He  and  his  family  retired,  there- 
fore,  in  1729  to  Geneva,  from  which  city  he 
continued  to  be  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Hugue- 
not cause  tili  his  death  in  1760.    The  eztent  of 
the  revival  awakened  by  Antoine  Court  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  whereas  in  1715 
there  was  no  settled  congpregation  of  Huguenots 
in  Southern  France,  by  1729  there  were  no 
less    than    112    organised,    though     secretly 
governed,  communities ;  and  Languedoc  alone 
could  Claim   more    than    200,000   recognised 
Protestants. 

The  task  of  consolidating  and  eztending  the 
movement  was  nobly  continued  by  Paul 
Rabaut,  a  native  of  Languedoc.  He  began  to 
preach  in  public  in  1738,  when  only  twenty 
years  old,  and  during  more  than  fifty  years 
he  devoted  himself  to  furthering  the  Huguenot 
cause.  From  his  numerous  hiding-places,  in 
cavems,  in  clefts  of  rocks,  Ac,  he  directed  and 
inspired  their  communities  year  after  year,  tili 


his  death  in  1794.  Ezposed  to  dangers  in- 
numerable,  he  seemed  to  bear  a  oharmed  life. 
By  means  of  hia  pamphlets  he  did  much  to 
open  the  eyes  of  those  powerfnl  French  writers 
who  were  soon  to  arouse  public  disapproval  of 
this  incessant  persecution,  and  he  lived  to  see 
the  reaction  set  in.  Paul  Rabaut  more  than 
eamed  the  honoured  title,  *'  The  Apostle  of  the 
Desert,"  by  which  his  name  is  still  revered  in 
Southern  France. 

At  last  brighter  days  began  to  dawn.  In 
1762  Voltaire,  then  residing  at  Ferney,  near 
Geneva,  happened  to  hear  about  the  execution 
that  year  of  a  Protestant  merchant,  named 
Jean  Calas,  by  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  on 
the  Charge  of  having  murdered  his  son,  in 
Order  to  prevent  the  son's  contempLated  seces- 
sion  to  Rome.  Having  interviewed  the  exiled 
&mily,  Voltaire  took  up  the  case  with  all  his 
characteristio  energy  and  ability.  By  1765-66 
he  had  secured  the  withdrawal  of  the  Charge, 
the  vindication  of  the  family,  and  36,000 
francs  compensation  to  the  widow.  Soon 
afterwards  a  strong  reaction  set  in.  It  became 
impolitic  to  seize  and  kill,  or  to  condemn  to 
the  galleys,  law-abiding  Protestants.  Jean 
Calas  was  probably  the  last  Huguenot  to  suffer 
death  for  his  religious  belief.  A  contemporary 
dramatic  piece,  entitled  VHonniU  Orvnvnd^ 
having  for  its  theme  the  sufferings  endured 
by  Jean  Fahre,  a  young  Huguenot  who  from 
1756-62  had  served  in  the  galleys  as  a  self- 
surrendered  Substitute  for  his  aged  father — 
the  sole  offence  having  been  attendanoe  at 
a  Protestant  conventicle — performed  a  great 
Service,  in  that  it  roused  populär  ontcry 
against  this  form  of  persecution.  The  last 
Huguenot  galley-slaves  were  liberated  in  1775, 
about  the  time  when  Huguenot  women  oeased 
to  be  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  gprim  Castle, 
"  La  Tour  de  Constance,"  situated  at  Aigues 
Hortes.  Further  remissions  foUowed  the  dis- 
continuance  of  capital  punishment,  or  of 
committal  to  the  galleys,  simply  for  being  a 
Protestant. 

In  November  1787,  the  persevering  efforts 
of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  seconded  by 
the  Petition  presented  by  the  Assembly  of 
Notables,  and  supported  by  frequent  repre- 
sentations  made  by  the  crown  ministers, 
Anne  Robert  Turgot  and  Chr^tien  de 
Malesherbes — induced  Louis  XVI.  to  gpant 
the  "Edict  of  Toleration."  This  edict  pro- 
mised  Protestants  a  safe  abode  in  France, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  essential  rights 
of  citizenship.  In  July  1789  the  "Declara- 
tion  of  Rights,"  passed  by  the  National 
Assembly  at  the  beg^inning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, declared  all  Citizens,  irrespective  of 
religious  persuasion,  to  be  eligible  for  publio 
Offices.   In  June  of  the  same  year,  a  Protestant 
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minlBter  was  pennitted  to  address  a  oongrega- 
üon  in  pablio  in  the  heart  of  Paris.  In  1791 
Parisian  Protestants  were  granted  the  old 
chmch  of  Saint  Lonis  in  whioh  to  worahip. 
Another  important  concession  was  granted  in 
1790.  Tke  National  Assembly  decreed  that, 
where  possible,  the  confiscated  property  of  the 
Hnguenot  fagitives  shoold  be  restored  to  the 
families  of  the  former  possessors,  or  their  heirs, 
if  thej  retnmed  to  France. 

The  "Beign  of  Terror"  (179a-94)  oost  the 
Hngaenots  the  life  of  a  distingnished  pastor, 
in  the  person  of  Babsnt  Saint  ^ienne,  eider 
son  of  the  revered  Paul  Babsnt.  By  bis 
¥nriting8  and  bis  personal  Services  rendered 
to  Lafayette  and  the  crown  ministers,  he 
bad  bome  no  small  part  in  seoaring  the 
Edict  of  Toleration  of  1787. 

The  Constitution  of  1795  provided  that  all 
forms  of  worship  shoold  be  free,  althongb  not 
to  be  recognised  by  the  State,  nor  snpported 
at  public  ezpense.  Soon  places  for  public 
worship  were  rebuilt  or  secnred  by  the  Hngue- 
nots,  and  the  ezpression  "Chnrches  of  the 
Desert"  ceased  to  possess  its  former  signifi- 
cance,  and  sank  into  disuse.  Finally,  by  the 
*'  Law  of  the  Eighteenth  of  Germinal,"  enacted 
in  1802,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  First  Consul, 
reconstituted  the  Beformed  Ohurohes  in 
France.    This  law  still  remains  in  force. 

It  would  be  unfitting  to  conclude  this 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  Huguenots  without 
some  notice,  however  brief ,  of  their  distribution, 
numbers,  "temples,"  &c.  As  will  have  been 
observed  already,  the  provinces  of  Languedoc, 
Guyenne,  Poitou,  and  Dauphiny  never  ceased 
to  be  Huguenot  strongholds.  Therein  were 
situated  the  most  famous  of  their  cities, 
vis.  La  Bochelle,  Montauban,  Nismes,  Mont- 
pellier, &c.  At  one  time  Normandy,  Orleans, 
Bnrgundy,  and  B4am  contained  many  Hugue- 
nots ;  but  Paris  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood  never  became  one  of  their  strongholds. 

When  the  first  National  Synod  met  secretly 
in  Paris,  in  1559,  the  Huguenots  were  esti- 
mated  to  number  about  400,000.  John  Correro. 
Venetian  envoy  in  1569,  stated  that  they 
comprised  one-third  of  the  nobility,  and  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  populace.  About  1629,  the 
period  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  the 
Huguenots  are  said  to  have  numbered  a  little 
over  1,500,000  souls,  in  other  words,  from  one- 
fifteenth  to  one-tenth  of  the  population  of 
France.  They  owned  between  800  and  900 
"temples,"  wherein  ministered  a  little  less 
number  of  pastors,  one  pastor  being  assigned 
to  more  than  one  **temple"  in  small  dis- 
tricts.  The  largest  **temples,"  e.g.  those  at 
Oharenton  and  at  Quevilly,  near  Bouen,  were 
very  fine  bmldings,  which  could  accommo- 
date  more  than  7000  worshippers ;  but  usually 


they  were  unpretentious  both  in  sise  and  in 
appearance. 

The  Huguenot  churoh  govemment  was  non- 
episcopaL  The  affairs  of  each  Community 
were  administered  by  a  consistory  composed 
of  the  pastor  or  pastors,  aided  by  eiders  and 
deacons,  who  were  elected  to  hold  Office,  and 
who  were  concemed  chiefly  with  temporal 
matters.  The  great  National  Synod  met  peri- 
odically,  but  the  detaüs  connected  with  Hugue- 
not administration  were  controUed  chiefly  by 
minor  synods,  called  "  Colloquies."  The  (General 
Assembly  of  the  Circles  protected  their  political 
interests.  The  Huguenots,  we  have  seen  already, 
f ollowed  Calvin's  theological  teaching.  For  edu- 
cation  they  made  careful  provision.  They  main- 
tained  a  good  school  in  every  town  and  vülage 
where  the  number  of  Huguenots  was  sufficient ; 
they  founded  thirty  Colleges,  and  several  well- 
known  Protestant  universities  both  in  France 
and  in  Switzerland. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  here  the  many 
Huguenot  emig^tions,  through  stress  of  per- 
secutioD,  into  the  Netherlands,  Switxerlimd, 
Germany,  England,  the  United  States.  Beaders 
are  referred  to  works  such  as,  The  ffuguenoti 
in  England  and  Irdand^  by  Samuel  Smiles, 
and  Tke  Hütory  of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to 
Ämeriea,  by  the  Bev.  Charles  W.  Baird,  D.D. 
Bespecting  England,  it  is  difficult  to  name  a 
place  of  any  size  wherein  Huguenot  fugitives 
have  not  settled  at  some  time  or  other.  London, 
Canterbury,  Sandwich,  Winchelsea,  South- 
ampton,  Norwich,  Tarmouth,  ftc.,  are  rieh  in 
Huguenot  associations.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Huguenots  have  been  permitted  to 
conduct  their  own  form  of  Service  in  the  Under 
Croft,  or  Crypt,  of  Canterbury  CathedraL  To 
this  very  day  they  support  their  own  pastor, 
who  ministers  to  Huguenots  in  Canterbury.  In 
olden  days  they  also  set  up  looms,  and  carried 
on  the  weaving  industry  in  another  part  of 
the  Crypt.  Wherever  the  fugitives  settled 
they  brought  a  knowledge  of  some  skilled 
trade.  England,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  owe 
mainly  to  successive  Huguenot  refugees  her 
present  skill  in  the  industrial  arts.  The  Hugue- 
nots have  more  than  held  their  own  in  pure 
scholarship,  in  pursuit  of  the  arts,  and  in 
scientific  investigation.  In  the  industrial  arts 
they  have  been  pre-eminent.  Adversity  pro- 
tected them  from  insidious  luzury.  Years  of 
persecution  developed  a  resolute  character. 
The  most  recent  National  Synod  of  French 
Protestants  was  held  in  1872.  Offlcial  retums 
State  that  they  number  in  France  at  the  present 
time  about  half  a  million.  Those  who  wish  to 
obtain  Information  respecting  the  large  number 
of  families  in  England  who  can  trace  their 
descent  to    Huguenot   ancestry  should  com- 
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muniGate  with  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Haguenot  Society  of  London,  90  Regent's 
Park  Road,  N.W.  This  sooiety  was  foonded 
in  1885,  "  to  form  a  bond  of  fellowship  among 
some  of  those  wbo  desire  to  perpetnate  tbe 
memory  of  their  Haguenot  ancestors." 

Anthorities. — Prof.  Henry  Martyn  Baird, 
Hütory  of  the  Rite  of  the  Huguenote,  2  vols. ,  8yo, 
1880;  The  Huguenott  and  Henry  of  Navcure, 
2  vols.,  8vo,  1886;  The  ffuguenott  and  the 
Bevocation  of  the  Ediet  of  Nantei,  2  vols.,  8vo, 
1895.  The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Baird,  D.D., 
Hittory  of  the  Buguenot  Emigration  to  America, 
2  vols.,  8vo,  1885.  Samuel  Smiles,  The  Hugue- 
nott  in  England  and  Irdand,  post  8vo,  1867 ; 
The  HugwnoU  in  France^  post  8vo,  1873. 
Eogtoe  Bersier,  D.D.,  Coligny  (Bnglish  Trans- 
lation), post  8vo,  1884.  Fran9ois  Gnizot, 
EiUaire  de  France,  1872.  Merle  D'Anbign^,  Eis- 
tory  of  ihe  Reformation,  English  Translation  of 
abridged  edition,  pnblished  by  Messrs.  Jarrold 
&  Sons,  1899.  R.  L.  Poole,  Hittory  of  the 
Huguenots  of  the  Diepertion,  8vo,  1880.  '6lie 
Benoit,  Hittoire  de  VEdü  de  NanU$,  6  vols. 
4vo,  1693-95.  John  Calvin,  Inttitutee  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  Translated  by  H.  Beveridge, 
Edinburgh,  2  vols.,  8vo,  1863.        [H.  F.  G.] 

See  also  articles  in  Eneyclopccdia  Britanniea, 
under  names  of  different  Hnguenot  leaders. 
HUS,  JOHN,  AND  THE  HUSSITEa-John 
Hos  was  bom  at  Hassinetz,  a  little  town  of 
Soath  Bohemia,  in  1369.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Pragne,  wbich  then,  with  Paris 
and  Oxford,  was  the  third  seat  of  leaming  in 
Eorope.  He  beoame  Master  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Divinity ;  and  in  1401  was 
elected  Dean  of  the  Facolty  of  Arts.  About 
two  years  later  he  became  rector  of  the 
University.  Meantime  he  had  taken  Holy 
Orders.  He  thns  united  in  himseif  the  two 
prinoiples  destined  nltimately  to  signalise 
the  Reformation,  a  love  of  learning  and  a 
practical  zeal  for  sools.  He  was  appointed  a 
little  later  to  preach  in  the  Bethlehem  chapel, 
on  the  foandation  made  by  Sjritz,  a  pioos 
merchant  of  Pragne,  wbo  desired  the  religions 
welfare  of  the  townspeople  throogh  preaching 
in  the  native  tongne.  The  eamest  eloqnence 
of  Hos,  and  bis  denonciation  of  aboses,  soon 
attracted  crowds  of  eager  hearers  who  longed 
for  better  things. 

Sbynek,  then  Archbishop  of  Pragne,  an 
illiterate  bnt  good-natnred  prelate,  was  at 
first  tolerant  and  even  favourable  to  the 
sealoos  yoang  preacher,  and  granted  bim  a 
commisdon  to  report  the  misdoing^  of  the 
clergy.  This  oommission  evoked  resentment, 
whicb  was  exasperated  by  the  popalarity  of 
Hns's  declamations  with  the  common  people. 
Accusations  began  to  be  oircolated  against 
him,  which  have  been  repeated  ever  since — 


that  he  was  saditioas,  that  he  was  a  heretic, 
and  that  he  was  a  WyclifBte.  Tbe  last 
Charge,  thongh  for  a  long  time  disputed 
vigoronsly  by  Neander,  who  drew  bJa  In- 
formation from  the  work  of  Professor  Palaky, 
a  leamed  and  impartial  Bohemian,  has  been 
proved  to  be  correct.  It  is  admitted  freely 
by  Lechlcr,  the  historian  of  Wycliffe^  as 
well  as  by  G.  Macanlay  Trevelyan  in  his 
work  on  England  in  the  Age  of  Wyelife  (Loog- 
mans,  1900),  and  by  Doctor  Johann  Loserth, 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Czemowitz,  in  his  book  WicUf  and  £fui, 
translated  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Evans,  B.A.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  1884).  Dr.  Loserth  bas  oon- 
clnsively  shown  that  large  passages  in  Hns's 
work.  De  Eceiesia,  are  almost  copied  verhaiim 
from  the  works  of  Wycliffe,  and  the  same 
is  trne  in  the  case  of  many  other  works  of 
Hos.  So  far  from  being  a  seditioas  peraon- 
age,  Hus  was  of  a  mild  charmcter,  and  he  was 
by  no  means  so  far  advanoed  in  Evangelica] 
opinions  as  the  great  Englishman  from  whom 
he  drew  a  great  deal  of  his  inspiration. 

Notwithstanding  the  latest  effort  by  Dr. 
Barry  to  save  the  repntation  of  Borne  in  the 
fifteenth  Century,  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
days  of  Hos  was  filled  with  corrnption  and 
ignorance,  tom  with  schisms,  and  nrgently  in 
need  of  reform.  Hos  had  grown  up  dnring 
the  schism  of  the  anti-Popes,  when,  to  qnote 
Janas,  "All  that  any  one  knew  of  his  Pope's 
legitimacy  was  that  half  Christendom  denied 
it."  Simony  had  long  been  the  daily  bread  of 
the  Roman  caria.  Nepotism  was  ohronic. 
Infamy  seemed  incamate  in  Pope  John  XXIII. 
Bibles  were  scarce  and  seldom  read.  So  great 
was  the  disorder  cansed  by  the  papal  schiams, 
that  for  thirty  years  no  clergyman  could  be 
snre  that  he  was  validly  ordained,  no  woman 
could  be  sure  that  she  was  validly  married,  no 
parent  could  be  snre  that  his  child  was  validly 
baptized.  The  vigour  with  which  Hus  de- 
nounced  these  abuses  was  the  main  cause  of 
his  martyrdom,  and,  in  addition,  his  enemiee 
accused  him  of  being  a  Wycliffite.  The  Council 
of  Constance  had  condemned  the  doctrines  of 
Wycliffe  early  in  its  sessions,  and  Wycliffe 
was  denounced  as  the  leader  of  heresy  in 
that  age.  Wycliffe's  books  were  ordered  to  be 
bumed,  and  his  body  taken  out  of  conseorated 
ground.  The  Charge  of  Wycliffism  was  made 
against  Hus  with  the  object  of  arousing  against 
Hus  the  jealousy  of  race  as  well  as  the  sus- 
picion  of  heresy,  and  it  succeeded  only  too 
well. 

Wratislaw,  in  his  Life  of  ffui,  writes  as 
foUows:  ''Weil  might  Neander,  fresh  from 
perusing  the  writings  of  Matthias  of  Janov 
(Canon  of  Prague  from  1381  to  his  death  in 
1394),  make  the  unezpected  statement  before 
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ihe  Academy  of  Sciences,  that  a  student  who 
passes  directly  from  the  writings  of  Matthias 
to  those  of  Hos  rnnst  feel  that,  qnite  indepen- 
dentlj  of  Wydiffe,  a  reaction  formed  itself  in 
Bohemia,  proceeding  immediately  from  a 
religions  interest,  and  from  the  religious  wants 
of  the  people ;  and  that  this  movement,  though 
ontwardly  attached  to  the  Chnrch  System,  was 
really  based  on  the  principle  of  the  Gkrman 
Reformation,  namely,  on  reference  to  Christ 
alone,  and  to  His  Word  in  Holy  Scriptnre.'* 
The  later  ezamination,  however,  of  Has's 
works  in  the  light  of  the  nnmerqns  Tolnmes 
which  have  been  lately  pnblished  of  Wycliffe's 
Latin  works,  shows  dearly  that  while  Hns 
fonnded  h!s  whole  teaching  on  the  Holy 
Scriptares,  he  was  led  by  the  English  Re- 
former's  writings  to  a  real  comprehension  of 
their  meaning,  even  though  he  did  not  embraoe 
all  WycUffe's  opinions. 

The  agitation  respecting  Hos  still  continued 
and  was  important  enough  to  receive  the 
notice  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund ;  and  when 
the  famons  Conncil  was  to  meet  at  Constance, 
on  All  Saints'  Day  1414,  the  State  of  Bohemia 
was  inoluded  in  the  agenda.  Sigismand 
.  promised  Has  a  fair  hearing  and  a  safe  retom, 
if  he  wonld  submit  his  cause  to  the  jndgment 
of  the  Council.  Hns,  well  knowing  the  things 
that  might  befall  him  there,  assented  to  the 
Emperor's  wish,  and  joameyed  to  Constance 
amid  the  aoclamations  of  mnltitades  who  came 
to  meet  him  at  varioas  places  on  the  road. 
Notwithstanding  the  promised  protection  of 
the  Emperor,  Hus,  on  arriving  at  Constance, 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  a  Dominican 
consent.  A  judlcial  committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  charges  made  against  him, 
and  while  Has  himself  was  fumisbed  with 
most  meag^e  means  f  or  def  ence,  his  adversaries, 
both  nameroas  and  powerfal,  ased  every  effort 
to  inflame  the  Coancil  against  him. 

On  Jane  6,  1415,  he  first  appeared  before 
the  Coancil.  Next,  his  writings  were  laid 
before  it.  On  Jane  7,  he  appeared  in  the 
Coancil  again.  The  first  accasation  was  that 
he  denied  the  doctrine  of  Transabstantiation. 
The  second,  that  he  had  taaght  the  heresies 
of  Wycliffe.  The  tbird,  that  in  order  to 
commend  Wycliffe  to  simple  folk,  he  had 
circalated  a  garbled  accoant  of  the  "Earth- 
qoake  Coancil."  The  foarth,  that  he  had 
invited  the  people  to  take  up  arms  for  religion 
The  fifth,  that  he  had  tried  to  set  the  civil 
power  against  the  spiritaal  in  Bohemia.  The 
first  Charge  Has  disposed  of  by  confessing  his 
belief  in  Transabstantiation.  The  remaining 
foor,  which  were  really  one,  he  denied.  He 
avowed,  indeed,  his  admiration  for  Wycliffe, 
bat  repadiated  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
errors.    He  had  safficient  witnesses  to  prove, 


that  in  charging  him  with  sedition  his  enemies 
were  gailty  of  malignant  misrepresentation. 
So  convincing  was  his  defence,  that  a  Paris 
depaty  to  the  Council  said  if  Has  had  been 
allowed  an  advocate,  the  Charge  of  heresy 
ooald  not  have  been  proved.  The  Coancil 
finally  condemned  Hos  as  a  heretio,  and,  in 
the  wicked  eaphemism  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
handed  him  over  to  the  secalar  arm  to  be 
bamed.  Seven  bishops  perf ormed  the  mockery 
of  degrading  him  from  the  priesthood.  His 
clerical  garments  were  taken  from  him;  the 
cap  of  the  Eacharist,  for  the  restoration  of 
which  to  the  laity  he  had  striven,  was  placked 
from  his  hands  with  the  orael  gibe,  "  We  take 
from  the  condemned  Jadas  the  cap  of  salva- 
tion  ; ''  a  cap  painted  with  devils,  and  inscribed 
with  the  title  '*  Arch-heretic,"  was  placed  on 
his  head,  and,  dressed  for  death,  he  was 
handed  over  to  the  execationer.  At  the  place 
of  barning  he  took  a  tender  farewell  of  his 
keepers.  Amid  the  flames  his  voice  was 
aadible  in  einging  and  prayer,  as  he  passed 
from  the  world  not  worthy  of  him  with  the 
words,  ''Jesa,  Son  of  the  living  Ood,  have 
mercy  apon  me.*' 

ffutiiteM, — The  followers  of  Has  oan  be  di- 
vided  into  two  sections:  (1)  The  Calixtines, 
which  means  men  of  the  Cap.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Calixt  or  the  Chalice.  They  were 
also  called  Utraquists,  as  insisting  on  receiving 
the  Lord's  Sapper  in  both  kinds  (the  bread  and 
the  wine).  (2)  The  Taborites :  this  name  was 
derived  from  Tabor,  a  title  given  to  a  certain 
hill-sanctaary  in  Bohemia  by  the  disciples  of 
Has. 

The  Calixtines  were  moderate  in  the  reforms 
which  they  desired.  The  first  of  these  was 
that  the  cap  shoald  be  restored  to  the  people. 
The  second,  that  the  Word  of  God  shoald  be  ex- 
poanded  by  the  clergy,  who  ought  not  to  give 
themselves  up  to  covetousness  and  ambition. 

The  Taborites  were  religious  enthusiasts 
who  longed  for  a  completely  new  order  of 
things  in  the  Church,  and  who  expected  a 
personal  descent  of  Christ  to  extirpate  the 
wicked  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Hassite 
wars  lasted  for  many  years,  and  were  con- 
ducted  by  both  sides  with  great  craelty.  The 
most  distinguished  general  of  the  Hassites 
was  Ziska,  who  showed  marvellous  military 
genius,  and  repeatedly  defeated  enormous  hosts 
with  comparatively  small  numbers  of  men  on 
his  side.  Procopias  the  greater,  and  Procopias 
the  less  were  also  remarkable  Commanders  ; 
the  former  was  also  a  man  of  leaming.  Their 
most  remarkable  theologian  was  John  Rokya- 
zana.  The  partisans  of  Has  appear  to  have 
begun  the  war  upon  his  death,  inflamed  to 
warlike  enthusiasm  by  the  perfidy  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  cruefty  of  the  Coancil,  and 
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lesoWed  to  aiooe  for  his  murder  by  the  Uood- 
fhed  of  a  geneimtion. 

Antboritie«. — Besides  tbe  works  alremdj 
mentioned  in  the  abore  article  may  be  noted, 
Couneü  of  Oonttanee  to  ike  Deatk  of  Hm»^  by 
J.  H.  Wylie  (Longmaiis,  ppi  192  /.).  The 
Ford  LeeUurt»  deÜTered  at  Oxford  in  1900. 
A  Siamhope  Estay,  by  H.  BashdalL  Hutory  of 
Jlut,  by  Bercka  A  Biogrojphioal  Sketch  of  Uum, 
in  Oerman,  by  Bverlin  (1788).  Fabri  ▼.  ffeH- 
hronn  (1628),  pubüshed  at  Leipsig ;  comparison 
hetween  dootrines  of  Has  and  thote  of  Luther. 
Prebendary  Gilpin  (1765)  included  Hns  in 
Biographiet  of  aome  Biformen.  In  1866  Albert 
Lcescher,  Univernty  of  France,  pnblished  a 
work,  Doetrine  de  Jean  Hu»  twr  VBglue.  In 
1867  Winkelman  wrote  on  Has.  E.  de  Bonne- 
choM,  a  Swiss  Bcholar,  edited  the  Letten  of 
Bus  with  Luther*«  preface.  This  work  was 
translated  into  Bnglish  by  Mr.  Mackenaie, 
1846.  There  are  two  teries  of  Letters.  The 
first  series  contains  fifteen  ;  the  second  seriee 
contains  fifty-six  by  Hos  and  others.  Lnther's 
preface  is  a  generooi  Tindlcation  of  Has  as 
a  Saint  and  martyr.  Abont  forty  of  Hns's 
Sermons  sorriFe.  Neander  derotes  a  large 
part  of  bis  last  Tolome  of  bis  Ghurch  History 
to  Hos.  [H.  J.  R  M.] 

mOXB  ANOIENT  AND  MODBRV 
(complete  edition). — Lack  of  space  forbids 
anything  like  an  exhaostive  examination  of 
this  well-known  hymnal.  Its  general  featores, 
masical  and  poetical,  cannot  be  oriticised  here. 
All  that  is  possible  in  this  article  is  to  set 
forth  some  of  the  serions  objections  which 
may  be  broaght  against  it  from  the  Protestant 
Standpoint.  The  necessity  for  doing  this  is 
especially  laid  npon  os  when  we  remember 
that  it  has  attained  a  wide  ciroulation  and 
extensive  use ;  that  many  who  would  not  take 
into  their  chnrches  and  schools  such  Romanis- 
ing  prodactions  as  the  PeopU^a  Hymnal  and 
the  Bymnal  Noted^  scarcely  seem  to  feel  any 
qnalms  aboat  its  adoption ;  that  it  is  fre- 
qaently  bonnd  ap  with  oar  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  as  if  that  hononrable  association  were, 
in  some  sense,  its  right ;  and  that  the  ^se 
and  the  trae  are  in  it  so  skilfally  blended, 
hymns  containing  the  gössest  error  being 
carefally  interspersed  with  many  of  the 
sonndest  and  most  beantifnl  gems  of  sacred 
poetry. 

The  principal  charges,  which  may  here  be 
broaght  against  it,  are  that  it  insinoates  or 
incalcates  Romish  views  conceming  the  Sacra- 
ments,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Saints,  Prayers 
for  the  Dead,  Apostolical  Saccession,  and 
haman  merits.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  sabjoin 
extracts  in  proof  of  these  charges,  as  refata- 
tions  of  the  sereral  errors  can  be  foond  in 
other  artides. 


Tbe  ex  apere  opemto  theoiy  of  bi^ytism  i 
pears  in  the  following  verses : 

*'  We  loTe  the  sacred  Font ; 
For  there  tbe  Holy  Dove 
To  poar  is  ever  wont 
His  blessing  from  aboTe  *'  (212,  Ter.  3). 

**  'Tis  done  1  that  new  and  heaTonly  birth, 
Which  re-creates  the  sons  of  eartb, 
Has  eleansed  from  gailt  of  Adam's  ein 
A  sool  which  Jesusdied  to win  "  (327,  Ter. 
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The  pnre  and  bright  baptismal  flood 

Entombs  oar  natare's  stain  : 
New  creatares  from  thecleansing  ws^e 

With  Christ  we  rise  again  "  (561,  Ter.  2) 

Beference  may  also  be  nuule  to  hynwa  12 
326,  and  395. 

Again,  in  hymns  on  the  Holy  Commnni 
the  Real  Presence  in  the  consecrated  elemei 
and  the  offering  of  Christ  to  the  Father  i 
plainly  expressed :  e,g, 

«  *  One  offering,  Single  and  complete,' 
With  lips  and  heart  we  say ; 
Bat  what  He  never  can  repeat 
He  shows  forth  day  by  day. 

His  Manhood  pleads  where  now  it  lives 

On  heaven's  etemal  Throne, 
And  where  in  mystic  rite  He  gires 

Its  Presence  to  His  own. 

And  so  we  show  Thy  death,  O  Lord, 

Till  Thoa  again  appear  ; 
And  feel,  when  we  approach  Thy  Board, 

We  bare  an  Altar  here  "  (315,  vers.  2,  4, 

*'  Allelnia  I  King  Etemal, 

Thee  the  Lord  of  lords  we  own  ; 
Allelnia  I  bom  of  Mary, 

Barth  Thy  footstool,  Heaven  Thy  Thron 
Thon  within  the  veil  hast  enter'd, 

Robed  in  flesh,  oar  great  High  Priest ; 
Thon  on  earth  both  Priest  and  Victim 

In  the  Eacharistic  Feast"  (316,  Ter.  4). 

'*  Still  art  Thoa  here  amidst  as,  Lord, 

Unchangeably  the  same, 
When  at  Thy  Board,  with  one  accord, 

Thy  promises  we  claim  ; 
Bat  lo  I  the  way  thoa  com*st  to-day 

Is  one  where  bread  and  wine 
Conceal  the  Presence  they  convey, 

Both  haman  and  divine. 

How  glorious  is  that  Body  now, 

Throned  on  the  Throne  of  Heaven  I 
The  angels  bow,  and  marvel  how 

To  as  on  earth  'tis  given  ; 
Oh,  to  discem  what  splendoars  bam 

Within  these  veils  of  His, — 
That  faith  coald  into  vision  tarn. 

And  see  Him  as  He  is  1 "  (557,  vers.  S, 
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**  And  DOW,  O  Father,  mindfal  of  tbe  love 
That  boaght  iiB,once  f  or  all,  on  Calvary's  Tree, 
And  havlng  with  ob  Hirn  tbat  pleads  aboTe» 
We  here  present,  we  bere  spread  f  ortb  to  Tbee 
Tbat  only  Offering  perfeot  in  Thine  eyea, 
Tbe  one  trne,  pure,    immortal    Sacrifice" 
(322,  Ter.  1). 
HjmnB  309  and  311  contain  tbe  stränge  State- 
ment that  Obrist,  at  tbe  Last  Sapper,  gare 
Himself  in  either  kind,  His  precious  flesb,  His 
precions  blood,  to  His  disciples ;  and  472  is  en- 
titled  '*  Litany  of  tbe  Blessed  Sacrament  of  tbe 
Body  and  Blood  of  Cbrist." 

Again,  tbe  title  '*Son  of  Mary,*'  wbicb  is 
never  applied  to  onr  Lord  in  tbe  New  Testa- 
ment, is  found  bere  frequently.  Attention, 
nnwarranted  by  Holy  Scriptare,  is  directed  to 
tbe  Virgin  Mary.  Fnll  qnotations  woold  take 
ns  beyond  onr  limits,  bnt  two  extracts  most  be 
giyen. 

"  At  tbe  Gross  ber  Station  keeping, 
Stood  tbe  moomf  al  Motber  weeping, 

Wbere  He  bang,  tbe  dying  Lord  ; 
For  ber  sonl  of  joy  bereavM, 
Bow'd  witb  angoisb,  deeply  grioT^, 

Feit  tbe  sbarp  and  piercing  sword. 

Wbo,  on  Gbrist's  dear  Motber  g^ing 
Pierced  by  angaisb  so  amazing, 

Born  of  woman,  wonld  not  weep  7 
Wbo,  on  Cbrist's  dear  Motber  tbinking 
Socb  a  cap  of  sorrow  drinking, 

Would  not  sbare  ber  sorrows  deep  7 

Jesü,  may  her  deep  devotion 
Stir  in  me  tbe  same  emotion, 

Foant  of  love,  Redeemer  kind, 
Tbat  my  heart  fresb  ardoor  gaining. 
And  a  purer  love  attaining, 

May  witb  Tbee  acceptance  find"  (117, 
vers.  1,  3,  5). 

*'  Sball  we  not  love  tbee,  Motber  dear, 
Whom  Jesus  loves  so  well  7 
And  to  His  glory,  year  by  year, 

Thy  joy  and  bonour  teil  ?"  (450  ver.  1). 

Again,  in  tbe  hymn  for  tbe  Bnrial  of  tbe 
Dead,  No.  398,  tbe  refrain  occnrs : 

*'  Lord,  all  pitjing,  Jesu  Biest, 
Grant  them  Thine  eternal  rest.'* 

And  yet  again,  some,  especially  tbe  bymns 
for  Lent,  teach  tbe  doctrine  of  human  merit, 
wbicb  is  so  strongly  condemned  in  tbe  New 
Testament ;  as,  for  example : 

**  Christian,  dost  thon  feel  them, 

How  they  work  within, 
Btriving,  tempting,  loring, 

Goading  into  sin  7 
Christian,  never  tremble ; 

Never  be  downcast ; 
Smite  them  by  tbe  merit 

Of  tbe  Lenten  fast  *'  (91,  ver.  2). 


Besides  all  tbis,  tbe  mecbanical  theory  of 
Apostolical  Saccession  is  presented  in  ornde 
form  in  bynm  352  : 

"  Christ  is  gone  up ;  yet  ere  He  pass'd 
From  earth,  in  beaven  to  reign. 
He  formed  one  Holy  Charch  to  last 
Till  He  sbonld  come  again. 

His  twelve  Apoetles  first  He  made 

His  ministers  of  grace ; 
And  they  their  liands  on  others  laid, 

To  fill  in  tnm  their  place. 

8o  age  by  age,  and  year  by  year, 

His  grace  was  banded  on ; 
And  still  tbe  holy  Chnrob  is  bere, 

Altbongb  ber  Lord  is  gone." 

Among  tbe  bymns  for  "  Festivals  of  Martyrs 
and  otber  Holy  days,'*  tbat  for  a  virgin,  466, 
insinoates  some  of  Rome's  worst  errors  con. 
oerning  nnns.  In  bynm  97  there  is  an  idola- 
trous  address  to  tbe  material  cross : 

"  Faitbfal  Cross,  above  all  otber 

One  and  only  noble  Tree, 
None  in  foliage,  none  in  blossem, 

Nene  in  fruit  thy  peer  may  be ; 
Sweetest  wood,  and  sweetest  iron, 

Sweetest  weigbt  is  bong  ob  tbee." 

A  longing  for  rennion  witb  tbe  apostate 
Roman  and  Greek  Cburobes  may  be  f  oond  in 
216,  ver.  3 : 

**  O  Christ,  wbo  for  Thy  flock  didst  pray 

Tbat  all  might  be  as  one, 
Unite  as  all  ere  fades  tbe  day, 

Thon  Sole-begotten  Son ; 
Tbe  East,  tbe  West,  together  bind 

In  love's  nnbroken  chain  ; 
Give  eacb  one  hope,  one  heart,  one  mind, 

One  glory,  and  one  gain." 

And  finally,  in  tbe  hymn  for  tbe  '*Restora- 
tion  of  a  Cbnrcb,"  tbe  foUowing  verse  occnrs, 
602,  ver.  6 : 

<<Make,  0  Royal  Priest,  Thine  Altar  bere 
benceforth  a  Throne  of  Light, 

Ever  beld  in  highest  bonour,  and  with  many 
a  gif  t  made  bright 

Ever  blessed,  ever  peacef al,  ever  precions  in 
Thy  sight." 

It  may  be  well  to  add  in  oonclusion,  tbat  an 
Archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  Thompson,  said  of 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem,  "I  am  no  ad- 
mirer  of  that  work,  nor  should  I  select  it  for 
a  churoh  wbere  tbe  choice  lay  with  me  ; "  tbat 
one  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Dr.  Pbilpott,  con- 
demned it  as  out  of  harmony  with  tbe  tme 
principles  of  tbe  Church  of  England  ;  and 
anotber  of  tbe  same  diocese,  Dr.  Perowne,  as 
having  "  done  more  than  almost  any  tbing  eise 
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to  foster  Ritaalism  and  Romi^h  tendencies  in 
oar  own  Charch ; "  and  that  a  Bishop  of  Huron 
(Dr.  Hellmuth)  criticised  it  severely  as  "a 
masterpiece  of  the  Anglican  Romanisers  to  ad- 
minister  the  poison  in  small  doses,  not  to  be 
perceived  immediately,  bat  to  effect,  never- 
theless,  tbeir  parpose  of  onderminiDg  the 
Spiritual  Constitution  of  our  Beformed  Ghurch." 
For  f uller  Information  on  this  subject  refer- 
ence  maj  be  roade  to  Church  Association 
Tracts,  No.  21,  od  ffymm  ÄneierU  and  Modem, 
and  their  Romamting  Teachtng,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Ormiston  ;  and  to  a  valuable  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Tucker,  entitled,  ffymm  Äncient 
and  Modem,  tested  by  Holy  Seriptwe  and  the 
ArticUs,  dx.f  of  the  Chureh  of  England  (London, 
Kensit,  18  Paternoster  Row,  E.G.) 

[F.  J.  H.] 

HYPEBDT7LIA.— See  Latbia. 

HYPOSTATIO  UNION.— Theunionof  Christas 
human  nature  with  the  hypostasis,  or  divine 
essence,  or  person  of  the  Divine  Word.  This 
Union  was  denied  by  many  beretics.  It  is 
dealt  with  at  leng^h  in  the  Athanasian  Greed. 


OONOGLAST.— <<Abreakerofimages."  The 
name  was  first  given  to  a  powerf ul  party,  which, 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  set  itself 
against  the  religious  use  of  images.  The  same 
spirit  was  revived  and  carried  to  extreme 
lengths  by  some  Puritans  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  Century.  The  zeal  of  Gromwell'K 
Ironsides  led  them  unfortunately  to  deface 
many  interesting  monuments  in  the  parish 
churches,  though  such  effigies  were  in  no  way 
in  danger  of  being  worshipped.  The  Roman 
Ghurch  holds  that  images  are  useful  because 
they  raise  the  minds  of  the  spectators  to  the 
objects  which  the  images  represent.  But 
all  ezperience  shows  that  such  lead  on  the 
worshippers  to  worship  the  images  themselTOs. 
See  Idolatby,  Image  Wobsuip. 

lOONOSTASIS  is  the  name  given  in  the  Greek 
and  Russian  Ghurches  to  the  partition  or  screen 
which  separates  "the  altar"  or  "sanctuary" 
from  the  part  of  the  church  set  apart  for  the 
laity.  It  is  so  called  because  ieont  or  holy 
pictureM  are  represented  on  that  screen. 

IDOLATBY.  —  Idolatry  etymologically  is  the 
kUria  or  worship  of  an  Idol,  i.e.  the  religious 
worshipping  of  any  image  or  likenesa  of  Gk>d,  or 
anything  in  heaven  above  or  on  the  earth  be- 
neath.  The  word  is  of ten  nsed  in  a  looser  sense, 
as  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  eating  things  offered 
to  idols  as  connected  with  idolatry.  Idolatry 
has  many  and  widely  different  forms,  bat  the 
thing  is  ever  the  same.  The  object  bef ore  which 
the  deyotee  kneels  may  be  a  monstroas  idol  of 
heathendom.  or  a  statae  or  pictore  of  some 


Saint,  or  even  some  repoted  relio  of  a  saint ;  or 
it  may  be  anything  suppoaed  to  represent,  or 
to  be  actaally  transformed  into,  or  to  oontain 
God.  All  worship  of  any  saob  things  or 
persona  is  idolatry.  In  fact,  idolatry  maj  be 
defined  as  any  direct  or  indireot  Tiolation  of 
the  opening  Gommandments  of  the  Law  given 
from  Mount  SinaL  By  the  Oommandment  as 
laid  down  in  Ezod.  xx.  4,  5 ;  Deot.  v.  8,  9,  not 
only  the  making  of  a  g^ven  image  or  anj  like- 
ness  whatever  of  anything  for  the  parpose  of 
worship  was  forbidden.  The  aot  of  prostration 
or  bodily  rererence,  which  might  be  employed 
harmlessly  towards  superiors,  is  ezpressly  and 
distinctly  forbidden.  The  Hebrew  word  trans- 
lated  bow  down  is  employed  in  many  plaoes  of 
such  a  lawful  prostration  or  reTerenc«,  like 
that  of  Abraham  to  the  Hittites  when  seeking 
for  a  burial-place  for  Sarah  (Qen.  xzüi.  12). 
The  same  word  is  employed  of  rererence  done 
to  both  God  and  King  David  in  1  Chron.  xxiz. 
20. 

Roman  Gatholic  writers  constantly  press  the 
fact  that  images  of  the  Cherubim  formed  part 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  into  an  argnment 
in  favour  of  the  lawf nlness  of  images  in  reli- 
gious worship.  They  omit  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  those  images  were  in  the  Holy  of 
holies,  never  seen  by  the  people,  and  therefore 
not  intended  to  help  their  devotions.  They 
were  only  seen  even  by  the  High  Priest  once 
in  the  year.  The  Holy  of  holies  had  on  that 
occasion  first  to  be  filled  with  the  smoke  of 
the  incense  which  was  to  cover  the  mercy  seat, 
of  which  the  Cherubim  formed  part,  '*  that  he 
die  not  *'  (Lev.  xyi.  13).  The  Holy  of  hoUes 
had  no  Windows,  all  its  light  came  from  the 
candlestick  (or  candlestioks,  when  the  temple 
took  the  part  of  the  tabemacle)  in  the  Holj 
Place.  The  Cherubim  are  never  once  alluded 
to  as  having  been  worshipped.  The  brazen 
serpent  made  by  Moses  (Num.  zzi  8,  9)  is  also 
frequently  referred  to  by  Roman  Gatholic 
writers.  But  the  veneration  paid  to  that  relio 
in  later  days  was  contrary  to  the  law,  and  to 
prevent  its  being  worshipped  even  that  vener- 
able  relic  was  broken  in  pieces  by  good  King 
Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  4). 

Idolatrous  practices  manifested  themselves 
early  in  the  history  of  even  the  Christian 
Ghurch.  The  epistles  in  the  New  Testament 
contain  many  apostolicinjunctions  against  that 
sin.  Note  the  wamings  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
V.  11 ;  X.  7, 14  ;  Col.  ii.  18  ;  probably  also  1  Tinu 
iv.  1 ;  and  of  St.  John  in  1  John  v.  21  ;  Rev.  ii. 
14 ;  iz.  20.  Such  warnings  would  be  anmean- 
ing  unless  the  inspired  Apostles  were  aware 
that  idolatry  had  still  to  be  guarded  against, 
and  was  even  then  a  real  danger,  and  likely  to 
be  so  in  the  f utare.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
idolatry  referred  to  was,  no  doabt,  outside  the 
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ChrisUmn  Chnrch,  or,  in  other  words,  was  that 
common  among  the  beathen  aronnd,  whote 
piactices  tbe  Ohristian  converto  from  the 
G^tiles  were  often  in  danger  of  relapsing 
into.  The  writings  of  the  Barlj  Fathen  show 
dearly  that  the  sin  of  idolatry  was  also  common 
in  their  days. 

The  Chnrch  of  Bngland  Homilj  on  Peru  of 
Idolatry  Sketches  suocinctlj  the  earlj  rise  and 
progress  of  this  stU  in  later  days.  The  Homily 
States  that  in  the  fonrth  Century  Jerome  com- 
plained  "  that  the  errors  of  images  haye  come 
in  and  hare  passed  to  the  Christians  from  the 
Gentiles;  that  Pontius  Pauünus  in  the  fifth 
Century  caused  the  walls  of  the  temples  to  be 
painted  with  stories  taken  out  of  the  Old 
Testament, .  . .  but  from  leaming  from  painted 
stories  it  came  by  little  and  little  to  idolatry  ; 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  Century 
Gregory  L,  Bishop  of  Roms,  allowed  the  free 
haying  of  images  in  churches;  that  in  the 
eighth  Century  Irene,  mother  of  Gonstantine 
VI.,  assembled  a  Ck>uncil  at  Nicaea  and  pro- 
onred  a  decree  that '  images  should  be  put  up 
in  all  the  Churches  of  Greece,  and  that  honour 
and  worship  should  be  given  to  the  said 
Images.'" 

The  Boman  Catholic  dofinition  of  idolatry 
giyen  inil  SimpU  DicUonaryfor  C(Uholiei(G.T.B.) 
U  '*  Setting  up  anything  directly  in  the  place  of 
Ood."  But  the  prohi'bition  to  «bow  down'' 
to  images,  which  occurs  in  the  Second  Com- 
mandment,  ought  to  be  remembered  as  well  as 
the  "setting  up  of  them."  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Romish  diTision  of  the  Decalogue  (see 
note  at  end  of  Ten  Commandmbnts),  though 
not  originally  devised  for  this  purpose,  has,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  concealed,  and  has  been  perhaps 
parposely  used  to  conceal  from  Rome's  people 
the  strictness  of  God's  law  in  this  matter.  Few, 
if  any,  populär  Roman  Catholic  Catechisms  give 
what  they  term  the  first  Commandment  in 
füll. 

Scripture  regards  any  breach  of  the  Second 
Commandment  as  idolatry  (see  Deut.  It.  16, 
jfi ;  xtL  22 ;  zzvii.  15 ;  Isa.  zl.  18,  /. ;  Acts 
xvii.  29 ;  Rom.  i.  21-23  ;  Rev.  iz.  20).  Idolatry 
wasinyoWed  both  in  the  worship  of  Aaron's 
golden  calf,  and  in  Jeroboam's  calf-worsbip  at 
Bethel  and  Dan  (see  Exod.  zzzii.  4,  5. ;  1  Kings 
ziL  28).  But  in  neither  of  these  cases  was  the 
Idol  set  up  as  a  rival  to  God,  but  as  a  prof essed 
help  to  His  worship.  Aaron  inaugurated  the 
calf-worship  in  Horeb  with  the  solemn  an- 
nouncement "  To-morrow  is  a  f  east  to  JehoTah  " 
(Bz.  zzzii  6).  The  calf  was  declared  to  be  the 
God  who  had  worked  so  wonderf ully  for  Israel, 
and  had  brought  them  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Bgypt.  Jeroboam  did  likewise  (1  Kings  zii. 
28).  The  Israelites  who  belonged  to  the 
Northern  Kingdom  professed  to  be  still  wor- 


shippers  of  Jehovah  though  they  upheld  the 
calf-worship.  This  is  abundantly  clear  from 
the  Book  of  Hosea.  But  in  both  those  in- 
stances  the  Second  Commandment  was  broken. 

The  Church  of  Rome  cannot  be  absolred 
from  the  Charge  of  idolatry.  The  Charge  is 
justified  by  the  following  practices  of  that 
Church.  (1)  She  sets  up  images  and  pictures 
in  her  churches,  which  pictures  and  images 
are  honoured  with  a  reverence  forbidden  in 
Holy  Scripture.  (2)  The  Virgin  Mary  and 
the  saints  are  addressed  by  Roman  Catholics 
in  prayer  in  lang^uage  never  employed  in  Holy 
Scripture  towards  any  one  ezcept  the  Persons 
of  the  Godhead.  Prayers  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred  to  abound  in  "  St."  Alphonso  Liguori's 
OlorÜM  of  Mary  (London,  1868).  (3)  The 
reverence  done  to  material  objects  and  objects 
made  by  the  hands  of  men,  and  the  attribu- 
tion  to  these  thing^  of  a  power  and  sanctity 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  relics  of  saints,  supposed  pieces  of 
the  **  true  cross,"  the  holy  coat  of  Tr^yes,  &c. 
(4)  The  worship  of  the  '*  host,"  or  consecrated 
wafer,  comes  under  this  head.  For  Rome 
herseif  admits  that  if,  through  some  want  of 
*'  Intention,"  the  wafer  happens  to  be  uncon- 
secrated,  tbe  people  who  worship  it  are, 
though  unwittingly,  guilty  of  idolatry.  Hence, 
if  the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation  be  false, 
the  Roman  Church  is  guilty  of  idolatry,  On 
the  other  band  we  fully  admit,  if  that  doctrine 
be  true,  Protestants  are  guilty  of  hlatphemy. 
For  Roman  Catholics  maintain  the  host  to  be 
Jesus  Christ  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  rery 
God  and  rery  man,  i.e,  they  worship  the  host 
as  God,  while  Protestants  deny  that  it  ought 
to  be  worshipped  at  all. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  Romanists  in 
dcfence  of  their  idolatrous  practices  are  mainly 
as  follows,  vis.  (1)  They  maintain  that  there  is 
a  Wide  distinction  between  lalria,  the  worship 
due  to  God,  and  dtdia  (servitude),  the 
** worship"  accorded  to  the  saints.  The 
Second  Council  of  Nic^ea  (reckoned  by  Rome 
as  the  Seventh  General  Council)  in  A.D.  787, 
decreed  "  to  give  them  (images)  the  salutation 
and  honorary  worship,  not  indeed  the  true 
latria,  which  according  to  onr  faith  belongs 
to  the  divine  nature  only."  In  Opposition  to 
this,  "  St."  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  great  authority 
in  the  Roman  Church,  says  "  The  same  rever- 
ence should  be  piaid  to  the  image  of  Christ  as 
to  Christ  himself.  Since,  therefore,  Christ  is 
adored  with  the  worship  of  lairia,  it  follows 
that  the  image  is  to  be  adored  with  lairia*' 
(Thos.  Aquin.  lib.  iii..  Summ,  TheoL,  dist.  iz. 
tom.  iz.  p.  136,  Venice,  1780).  Moreover, 
practically  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  g^eat 
bulk  of  Roman  Catholics  regard  no  such  dis- 
tinction.    (2)  Roman  theologians  assert  that 
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their  Chnrcb  is  not  guiltj  of  idolatrj  becaose 
Images  and  pictoies  are  designed  to  be  merely 
helps  to  devotion,  and  that  the  worshippen 
in  reality  look  far  beyond  these.  Tbey  fnrther 
maintain  that  since  Christ  has  b«come  incar- 
nate,  it  is  lawful  and  belpfnl  to  make  pictnres 
and  images  of  Hirn  as  a  man.  Bot  if  it  be 
argned  that  the  fact  of  the  Incamation  of 
Christ  in  the  form  and  likeness  of  a  man  did 
away  with  the  injanctions  of  the  Seoond  Com- 
mandment,  itsbould  be  remembered  that  if  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptnres  be  tme,  the  Seoond 
Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  long  prior  to 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  manifested  in 
the  likeness  of  a  man  to  the  Patriarcbs  (see 
Angbls),  and  yet  ages  after  such  appearances 
had  taken  place,  the  Seoond  Commandment 
was  given,  and  all  attempts  to  make  even  a 
human  representation  of  the  Deity  were  for- 
bidden.  Moreover,  tbe  heatben  in  former 
days,  and  also  to-day,  employ  the  same  argn- 
ment  to  ezcnse  their  idolatry. 

Some  maintain  that  the  Charge  of  idolatry 
is  foanded  merely  on  an  abose  of  the  tme 
doctrine  by  Ignorant  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  that  a  Chnrch  containing  so  many 
wise  and  leamed  men  conld  not  be  goilty  of 
such  a  sin.  Unfortanately,  the  langoage  of 
Roman  Catholic  books  of  devotion,  nsed  by  the 
most  cultivated  minds  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
is  unmistakably  clear  opon  the  other  side.  In 
Lignori's  Qloriei  of  Mary  above  referred  to, 
and  in  the  notorioas  pablication,  The  Oarden 
of  the  Soul,  language  is  addressed  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
idolatrous.  See  Image  Wobship. 
IMAGE  WO&SHIP.— The  adoration  of  re- 
presentations  of  God,  or  Christ,  or  saints. 
There  was  nothing  that  so  moved  the  soom 
of  the  early  Church,  as  shown  by  the  writings 
of  the  Apologists,  as  the  heathen  practice  of 
Image  worship.  When  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt  of  heathen  idolatry  began  to  die  oat, 
the  Church  was  very  earnest  in  taking  precau- 
tions  that  so  debased  and  debasing  a  form  of 
worship  should  not  creep  in  unawares.  The 
first  Council  held  afteY  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution,  the  Council  of  Elvira,  A.D.  305,  pro- 
hibited  all  frescoes  and  all  paintings  of  any 
kind  in  a  church,  *'lest  the  object  of  our 
worship  and  adoration  be  painted  on  the 
walls."  In  the  nezt  Century,  Bishop  Epiphanius 
(who  has  been  canonised)  was  so  indignant  at 
finding  the  figure  of  Christ,  or  of  some  saint, 
depicted  or  embroidered  on  a  curtain  hang^ng 
in  a  church  in  Palestine,  that  he  tore  it  down 
witb  bis  own  hands,  though  the  church  was 
not  in  bis  diocese,  and  when  he  sent  another 
piain  curtain  to  replace  the  one  that  had  so 
offended  him,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem begging  him  to  see  that  no  such  trans- 


gression  of  the  canons  and  customs  of  the 
Church  was  again  permitted  in  bis  diooese. 

Gregory  I.  at  the  end  of  tbe  sizth  centniy 
took  the  first  step  towards  the  toleration  of 
images  (as  he  led  the  way  also  to  the  tenet  of 
Purgatory).  He  condemned  with  the  ntmost 
severity  the  worship  of  ioutges,  bat  he  per- 
mitted them  to  be  set  up  as  hiatorical 
memorials,  provided  there  was  no  danger  of 
their  beooming  objects  of  adoration.  This  was 
a  compromise  very  difBcult  to  maintain,  whieh 
in  the  hands  of  bis  successors  Gregory  TL 
and  Gregory  III.  led  to  something  further. 

It  was  the  second  Council  of  Nicaea,  falsely 
called  the  Seventh  (Bcumenical  Council,  whioh, 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  wicked  Bmpress 
Irene  and  her  nominee  Tarasius,  first  lanc- 
tioned  a  modifled  form  of  image  or  pictore 
worship,  A.D.  787.  The  decrees  of  tbe  Council 
on  the  Bubject  were  at  once  impugned  and 
repudiated  by  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  mnd 
by  Cliarlemagne  in  bis  Caroline  Books.  But 
while  the  rest  of  the  West  rejected  the  Bastem 
lapse  from  ancient  doctrine  and  practice,  the 
Popes  were  in  favour  of  it,  and  the  result  was 
that  their  steady  pressure  pushed  the  West 
after  a  time  ioto  still  greater  excesses  of 
idolatry  than  anything  that  had  been  allowed 
at  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea.  The  Nioene 
superstitions  did  not  go  further  than  an  ap- 
proval  of  veneration,  worship,  and  adoration 
of  icons,  that  is,  of  piotures  ;  and  to  bestow 
upon  them  the  highest  form  of  worship,  called 
latria,  was  distinctly  forbidden.  But  when 
we  reaoh  the  thirteenth  Century  we  find 
Thomas  Aquinas  declaring  that  ''the  Cross 
and  image  of  the  Cross  and  of  Christ  mnst 
be  worshipped  witb  the  seifsame  supreme 
worship,  latria,  with  which  Christ  Himself 
is  worshipped ;  **  and  it  is  the  autborised 
teaching  of  the  Romisb  Church  now  that 
images  or  representations  of  God  and  of 
Christ  are  to  be  worshipped  with  latria,  be- 
cause  Gk)d  and  Christ  are  so  to  be  worshipped  ; 
that  the  images  or  representations  of  St.  Mary 
are  to  be  worshipped  with  the  nezt  bighest 
degree  of  worship,  called  hyperdulia,  because 
St.  Mary  is  to  be  worshipped  with  hyperdulia  ; 
that  the  images  or  representations  of  other 
saints  are  to  be  worshipped  with  dulia,  be- 
cause the  various  saints  are  to  be  worshipped 
witb  dulia.  And  what  becomes  of  tbe 
Second  Commandment  and  its  prohibition  of 
"the  likeness  of  anything"  being  "bowed 
down  to  or  worshipped "  7  Where  possible, 
that  Commandment  is  omitted ;  when  it  can- 
not  be  omitted,  it  is  interpreted  in  a  non- 
natural sense.  And  what  becomes  of  tbe 
principle  of  the  Second  Commandment,  which 
is  sprituality  of  worship?  It  is  lost.  **To 
take  away  all  images,"  says  Bishop  Andrewes, 
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"God  made  snre  work  by  forbidding  all 
mannerof  likenea  in  heaven,  earth,  waten" 
(CfUeeh,  Doetrine,  part  iii.).  And  again  he 
says,  "  The  word  '  worehip '  is  taken  from  the 
Second  Commandment,  and  Christ  Himself  has 
tanght  HS  that  Grod  alone  may  be  worahipped. 
Images  beoome  idols  if  they  are  worahipped, 
and  the  worship  of  idols  is  idolatry.  The 
law  says  nothing  abont  an  '  Idol,'  bnt  forbids 
any  Mikeness/  wbich  covera  both  Images  and 
idols.  Religions  worahip  is  dne  to  God  only. 
*  ThoQ  shalt  not  worship  them,'  is  prohibition, 
and  there  is  no  restriction  or  distinction  abont 
this  or  that  manner.  'Worship'  is  declared 
proper  to  God  alone.  '  Thon  shalt  not  worahip 
any  likeness "  {JUtp.  ad  BdL,  p.  274).  See 
Jtoman  Catholieitm,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  H.  Wright 
(Beligious  Tract  Society).  [F.  M.] 

i\rol«.~Namerons  passages  from  the  Fathera 
may  be  cited  against  the  nse  of  Images. 
Angnstine  says,  "It  is  ntterly  anlawfol  to 
erect  any  such  Image  of  God  in  a  Christian 
Ghnrch  "  {Ep.  de  Pide  Sym,,  c.  7).  Lactantios 
affirms,  "  There  is  no  donbt  there  is  no  religion 
where  there  is  an  Image"  {Divin.  IruL,  c.  18, 
tib.  ii.)  Ambrose  avera,  *'Onr  Charch  knows 
so  yain  shapes  or  Agares  of  Images  "  {Ik  Fuga 
Seculi,  c  3).  Bnt  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pias  lY. 
declares  that  '*  the  Images  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Ifother  of  Gk>d,  as  well  as  of  the  other  saints, 
oagbt  to  be  had  and  retained,  and  dne  honoar 
and  veneration  are  to  be  given  to  them,"  and 
the  Coancil  of  Trent  (Sess.  xxxiv. )  says,  "  By 
the  Images  which  we  kiss,  and  before  which 
we  ancoTer  the  head  and  bend  the  knee,  we 
adore  Christ,  and  venerate  the  saints  whose 
Image  they  bear."  From  the  Donay  Version 
it  is  argaed  that  Jacob  adored  the  top  of  bis 
rod,  a  figare  or  type  of  the  sceptre  or  royal 
power  of  Christ  (Gen.  zItü.  31 ;  c/.  Heb.  xi.  21) ; 
and  Roman  controversiallsts  maintain  that  in 
Psalm  zciz.  5,  the  Israelites  were  bidden  to 
adore  the  ark  (God's  footstool)  as  a  type  of  onr 
Lord's  hamanity.  Bat  there  is  no  doabt  that 
the  LXX.  translation  of  Gen.  zlrii  31  (which 
is  followed  by  the  Valgate  and  so  got  into  the 
Doaay  translation),  gives  a  wrong  sense ;  the 
A.V.  and  RV.  both  there  and  in  Heb.  zi.  21, 
giye  the  trae  translation.  The  assertion  that 
the  footstool  of  God  means  the  ark  cannot 
be  npheld.  Oar  Lord  calls  the  earth  itself 
God*s  footstool  (Matt.  v.  35).  In  CkUholie 
Belirf,  pp.  208,  209,  Dr.  Di  Bruno  says  "  The 
meaning"  (in  Ez.  xz.  4,  5,  and  Deat.  ▼.  9) 
'*clearly  is  :  Tboa  shalt  not  make  anto 
tbyself  a  graven  thing,  or  idol,  for  the  sake 
of  adoring  it  as  a  false  god  or  idol  The 
words  bow  down  in  the  Protestant  vereion,  in- 
Btead  of  adore,  are  calcnlated  anbappily  to 
mislead  anrefiecting  persons.  This  command- 
ment  oannot  be  taken  to  condemn  the  ase  of 


Images  intended  to  promote  the  honoar  and 
worship  of  onr  Lord  Jesas  Christ,  the  trne 
living  God,  or  the  inferior  honoar  dae  to  the 
holy  angels  and  the  saints,  as  this  is  not 
worship  of  stränge  gods,  and  therefore  not 
idolatry."  Unfortunately  for  Dr.  Di  Brano's 
Interpretation,  the  Hebrew  word  ased  for 
adore  is  freqaently  employed  of  a  man*s  harm- 
lessly  bowing  hivue^f  down  to  another  man  (see 
Gen.  zxiii.  7,  12 ;  xxxiii.  3  ;  xlii  6,  Jbc.),  while 
even  sach  respect  is  forbidden  in  the  case  of 
an  Image.  Again,  in  the  Roman  Service  for 
Good  Friday,  at  the  words  "Come,  let  u 
adore,*'  the  clergy  and  laity  kneel  and  kiss  and 
adore  the  cross  which  the  priest  has  just  on- 
covered.  How,  too,  can  the  adoration  of  the 
Pope  by  the  cardinals  in  the  Boman  Pontißeal 
be  got  overt  See  Latbia.  Aotual  proof  of 
idolatry  is  afforded  when  a  particnlar  Image 
or  pioture  is  also  regarded  as  endowed  with 
miraculous  powers,and  reverenoed  accordingly, 
which  is  idolatry  in  the  striotest  sense.  See 
Idolatbt. 

The  teaching  of  the  Charch  of  England 
against  the  use  of  Images  is  dear  and  distinct. 
The  Homily  On  Peru  of  Idolatry,  Part  ÜL,  states, 
''I  am  eure  that  the  New  Testament  of  onr 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  containiag  the  word  of 
lifo,  is  a  more  lively,  express,  and  trne  Image 
of  oar  Savioar,  than  all  carved,  graven,  molten, 
and  painted  Images  in  the  world  be."  Artide 
XXII.  mentions  "  worahipping  and  adoration 
of  Images"  as  ''a  fond  (or  foolish)  thing 
vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no 
warranty  of  Scriptare,  bat  rather  repugnant 
to  the  Word  of  God." 
IMMACULATE  COKCEPTIOK.--See  CON- 

CBPTION,  IMMACULATB. 

IMPOSITION  OF  HANBS.— This  form  was 
of  ten  ased  in  connection  with  blessing  in  the 
Cid  Testament.  Jacob  when  blessing  Joseph's 
two  sons,  laid  hands  on  them  (Gen.  xlviil  16- 
20),  and  Moses  laid  hands  on  Joshua,  at  GK)d*B 
command  (Num.  xxvii.  18,  23;  Deat.  xxxiv. 
9).  The  man  who  offered  a  sacrifice  laid  bis 
band  upon  the  head  of  the  animal  which  he 
brought  for  a  bumt  offering  (Lev.  i.  4 ;  iv.  15 ; 
viii.  14),  and  Aaron  laid  both  bis  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  scapegoat  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  21),  probably  indicating 
a  transfer  or  Substitution.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  laying  on  of  hands  is  connected  (1) 
with  the  blessing  of  little  children  by  Christ 
(Matt  zix.  5  ;  Mark  x.  16) ;  (2)  with  the  heal- 
ing  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  by  cur  Lord  and 
His  Apostles  (Mark  vi.  5 ;  Acts  v.  12 ;  xxviii. 
8) ;  and  (3)  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acts  vi.  6  ;  viii.  17 ;  xiii.  3).  It  has  been  often 
assumed  that  the  last-named  imposition  of 
hands  was  identical  with  the  ordinance  which 
is  termed   Confirmation.    But   the  apostolic 
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imposition  of  hands  maj  well  have  been  con- 
nected only  with  special  gifts  of  tbe  Holy 
Ghost,  such  as  tlie  glft  of  tongues,  wbich  were 
bestowed  at  that  period  of  the  Ctmrcb's  bistorj. 
While  in  tbe  Cborcb  of  England  tbe  lajing  on 
of  bands  is  a  part  of  tbe  ceremonials  of  Ordi- 
nation and  of  Confirmation,  in  tbe  Cburch  of 
Rome  it  is  beld  to  bave  a  sacramental  efficacy. 
Tbere  is  no  imposition  of  bands  in  tbe  Greek 
Cbnrch  at  Confirmation.  In  some  Noncon- 
formist  Gbnrcbes  the  lajing  on  of  bands  is  an 
accompaniment  of  tbe  Ordering  of  ministen. 
INCENSB. — A  miztnre  of  aromatic  goms  for 
bnrning.  Under  tbe  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion  tbe  ose  of  incense  in  divine  worship  was 
prescribed  bj  God,  and  controlled  by  tbe  most 
stringent  regnlations.  Tbe  necessary  ingre- 
dients  for  its  composition,  and  tbe  metbod  of 
its  ose  were  ezpressly  specified  by  God  Himself 
to  Moses  (Ezod.  zzz.  34--38).  Incense  could 
be  offered  only  by  the  priests,  and  bad  to  be 
ligbted  by  fire  from  beaven.  If  any  one  com- 
pounded  incense  of  otber  snbstances  or  in 
otber  proportions,  or  if  any  one  ezcept  a  priest 
bumed  it,  or  if  any  otber  fire  than  that  from 
beaven  were  employed  to  ligbt  it,  tbe  penalty 
in  eacb  and  every  case  was  deatb  (Lev.  z.  1,2; 
Nnm.  ZTi.  35,  40  ;  2  Cbron.  zzvi.  16-21).  Tbe 
buming  of  incense  was  one  of  those  cere- 
monies  wbicb  belonged  to  tbe  bigbly  cere- 
monial  and  omate  ritual  of  Jndaism.  It 
sbonld,  bowever,  be  bome  in  mind  tbat  tbe 
buming  of  incense  in  tbe  Jewisb  Tabemacle 
and  Temple  took  place  witbin  tbe  Holy  Place, 
and  was  never  bebeld  by  tbe  ordinary  wor- 
sbippers,  bat  only  by  tbe  priests.  As  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  Jewisb  religion,  tbe  bnrning 
of  incense,  like  otber  parts  of  tbe  Jewisb 
System,  bas  vanisbed  away.  Secondly,  even 
if  tbat  were  not  admitted,  incense  cannot 
be  compoanded  now  according  to  tbe  Divine 
direction,  because  not  even  tbe  Jews  them- 
seWes  know  tbe  actnal  spices  to  wbicb  tho 
names  in  Ezod.  zzz.  34  refer.  Tbirdly,  if 
incense  be  mannfactured,  it  cannot  now  be 
ligbted  by  fire  from  beaven.  Fourtbly,  tbat 
tbere  being  now  no  Jewisb  priest  since  tbe 
iine  of  Aaron  is  eztinct,  no  one  is  entitled  to 
oflFer  incense. 

Nevertheless,  tbe  Cbnrcb  of  Rome  blosses  a 
miztare  of  spices,  pitcb,  bnrnt  sogar,  &c.,  wbicb 
sbe  calls  incense,  "tbat  all  spirits  of  diseases, 
and  all  spirits  of  infirmity,  and  tbe  ensnaring 
emissaries  of  tbe  enemy,  smelling  its  odoar 
(may)  flee  away  **  {Pontif.  Jtom.t  Second  Part). 
In  tbe  ritual  of  Rome,  books  and  persons 
and  "altars"  are  smoked  or  "censed"  witb 
tbe  buming  incense.  "It  signifies  {i.e.  typi- 
fies)  tbe  zeai  witb  wbicb  tbe  faitbf ol  sbould  be 
consnmed,  tbe  good  odour  of  Christian  virtoe, 
the    ascent   of   prayer   to    Gkxl"    {Ä    Simple 


JHeHonary  for  öcUholie$,  London,  1878).  Bat 
since  we  bave  reached  tbe  days  of  antitypes, 
wbat  bave  we  to  do  any  long^er  witb  typifyimg 
seal,  virtue,  and  prayer  7  Tbe  Ritnalists  in  the 
Charch  of  England  copy  tbe  Romish  pracÜces 
in  this  respect.  Tbe  OcUhoUe  Dietionary,  fifth 
edition,  London,  1897,  says  ander  Inoenbk: 
"It  is  certain  from  Tertallian,  ApcL  42»  and 
from  many  otber  early  writers  down  to  8t. 
Aagostine,  tbat  tbe  religioas  nse  of  inoense 
was  anknown  in  the  primitive  Choreh." 

A  passage  wbich  is  sometimes  qaoted  in 
Support  of  tbe  ose  of  incense  is  MaL  L  11. 
"  In  every  place  inoense  sball  be  offered  nnto 
my  name,  and  a  pure  offering ;  for  my  name 
sball  be  great  among  the  beathen."  That  Tarse 
refers  to  tbe   Messianic   dispensation.    The 
*'pare"  or  unpolluted  *<  offering  "  is  to  be  pre- 
sented  not  at  Jerusalem  only,  bot  "  in  every 
place,"  and  tbe  offerings  (including  tbat  of  in- 
cense) are  Gentile  offerings,  not  merely  Jewisb. 
Mast  it  not  therefore  be  inferred  tbat  the 
*'  incense  "  ought  to  be  ipirihuMy  interpreted  f 
(See  Psalm  czli.  2.)    To  tbe  Jew,  the  smoke  of 
the  incense  rising  towards  beaven  seemed  to 
embody  and  carry  with  it  tbe  prayers  which. 
were  being  addressed  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
and  appeared  to  assure  the  human  worshippers 
of  the  divine  acceptance  of  those  prayers. 
But  the  New  Testament  assurance  of  accept- 
ance is  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jenu  (John  3dv. 
13 ;  zvi.  24,  &c.).    Therefore  tbere  can  be  no 
f  urtber  need  of  incense.   It  is,  bowever,  argned 
tbat  in  tbe  Revelation  (eh.  vüL  3,  4, 6),  incense 
is  offered  with  tbe  prayers  of  saints.    That, 
bowever,  was  in  beaven,  not  on  earth  ;  by  an 
angel,  and  not  by  a  man  ;  and  the  inoense  is 
no  earthly  incense,  but  obtained   from   tbe 
treasury  of  beaven.    It  cau;  therefore,  form 
no  precedent  or  ezample  for  tbe  offering  of 
incense  upon  carth. 

In  tbe  Cburch  of  England  since  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  the  buming  of  inoense  has 
been  abandoned  until  its  comparatively  recent 
re-introduction  by  tbe  Ritualists.  Arobbishop 
Grindal  directs  in  bis  injunctions  to  the  laity 
tbat  "all  censers  .  .  .  and  all  otber  relics  and 
monuments  of  idolatry,  be  utterly  defaced, 
broken,  and  destroyed"  (Par,  Soe.  Ed^  p.  134). 
In  tbe  Prayer  Book  the  buming  of  incense  is 
not  for  a  moment  contemplated.  The  Homily 
on  the  Peril  of  Idolatry  says,  "  Let  us  bonour 
and  worship,  for  religion's  sake,  none  but 
Him  ;  not  in  lighting  of  candles,  buming  of 
incense,  &c.,  for  all  these  be  abominations 
before  God."  Tbe  ceremonial  use  of  incense 
at  a  Service  of  tbe  Cburch  of  England  was 
beld  to  be  unlawful  by  tbe  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  before  tbe  recent  pronouncement  on 
this  subject  by  tbe  Arcbbisbops  of  Canterbury 
and  York.    Tbe  Arobbishop  also  affirmed  that. 
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^hile  inoense  may  be  bnmed  for  fumigatory 

pnrposes,  when  no  Service  ia  proceeding,  the 

ceremonial  lue  of  inoense  is  opposed  to  the 

intentions  of  the  formalaries  of  the  Chorch  of 

Xngland.    A  few  of  the  olergy  still  oppose  the 

opinion  of  the  archbishops  and  directions  of 

the  bishops,  and  continoe  to  use  inoense  cere- 

monially.     See  Dimock's  Light  from  Utttory 

on  ChruUa/n  Ritual;  Winter's  Ineen$e  Viewed 

from  Scripture  (Mal.  i.  11) ;  Tomlinson's  Traots 

on  Bitnal,  No.  213.  [M.  E.  W.  J.] 

Zin>SPBHDSKTS  or  OOKGBBaATIOK. 

AlilBTa 

L  OongregationaliMti,  —  Congregationalism, 
like  the  Established  Chnroh  of  England  and 
Presbyterianisxn,  was  a  direct  ontcome  of  the 
Bnglish  Reformation.  The  three  Systems 
stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  sisters 
rather  than  of  mother  and  danghters;  and 
they  wer«  so  nearly  dmoltaneous  in  origin 
that  they  are  more  Hke  children  of  one  birth 
than  eider  and  younger  daughtera^ 

The  Ohnrcb  of  the  later  Roman  Empire  had 
gradoally  become,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
greatest  political  power  in  Earope.  It  was 
also  the  dominant  intellectaal  force,  and 
edncadon  was  entirely  in  its  hands.  More- 
orer,  a  definite  type  of  spiritnal  and  moral 
character  had  come  to  be  reoognised  as  dis- 
tinotirely  Christian ;  and  this  type  of  char- 
acter, preserred  and  fostered  by  spiritnal 
fellowshipB,  was,  to  many  members  of  the 
Christian  commonalty,  as  dear  and  as  firm  a 
bond  of  nnion  as  was  the  Roman  Primacy  to 
the  hierarchy,  orthe  Romish  dogma  to  the 
Universities  and  schools. 

The  cormption  of  the  Chorch  appeared  in 
eaoh  of  these  spheres  of  the  life  of  Christen- 
dom. As  an  institntion  it  was  tyrannical, 
anjost,  self-seeklng ;  its  teaching  was  super- 
stitions,  ont  of  harmony  with  the  human  mind, 
especially  it  had  lost  toach  with  the  simple 
tnxths  of  the  Gospel ;  its  morals  were  artifioial 
and  debasing.  The  task  of  the  Reformation 
was  to  rid  the  Christian  religion  of  all  these 
corraptions;  to  purify  the  national  Chnrch, 
and  gire  religions  freedom  to  the  people;  to 
constmot  a  sonnd  theology  and  enforce  it  by 
the  pnlpit  and  the  order  of  public  worship ;  to 
estabUsh  a  tme  spiritnal  fellowship  on  per- 
sonal faith  and  Christian  character.  These 
three  ends  were  not  incompatible ;  in  days  to 
come  we  may  hope  that  all  Chnrches  will  work 

^  Elisabeth's  Act  of  Uniformity  (1559)  at  once 
prodnoed  Nonconformists.  Travers's  Ftdl  and 
Plaine  Jkdaration  of  EecUtiattieal  Diieipline  was 
pnblished  in  1574  ;  Hooker's  £eeUiiaitieal  Polity 
(first  fonr  books)  in  1594;  Robert  Browne's 
JBoohe  whieh  theweth  the  Life  and  Mannen  of  aü 
irue  ChritUam,  in  1582. 


for  them  all  with  an  eqnal  devotion.  Bat  seal 
is  commonly  one-sided  ;  history  compels  most 
of  ns  to  be  partial  in  jndgment  and  en- 
deavonr.  The  Reformers  in  England  broke  np 
into  three  parties:  the  Nationalist — bent  on 
pnrifying  the  Institution  ;  the  Puritan — bent 
on  purifying  the  teaching;  the  Separatist ~ 
bent  on  purifying  the  fellowship. 

It  is  not  meant  that  any  one  of  these  parties 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  partieular  truth  on 
whioh  the  ecclesiastical  System  was  founded. 
Richard  Hooker  and  Thomas  Cartwright  were 
as  zealous  for  personal  godliness  in  the  con- 
gregations  as  was  John  Robinson.  Robinson 
and  Hooker  were  as  strenuous  teachers  as  was 
Cartwright.  Cartwright  and  Robinson  were 
as  anxions  for  national  religion  as  was  Hooker. 
It  was  the  question  how  the  Reformation  was 
to  be  secured  and  developed  which  brongbt 
out  their  characteristio  differences.  '^Give  a 
better  form  to  the  State  Institution/'  said 
the  Nationalist,  '*and  govem  the  people  re- 
ligiously  through  the  Crown  and  the  Courts 
of  Law."  *<  Safeguard  the  ministry,"  said  the 
Puritan,  "and  goTem  the  people  religioasly 
through  the  clerical  consistories."  "Gather 
the  converted  into  holy  fellowships,"  said  the 
Separatist,  ''the  infloence  of  pure  Chnrches 
will  act  as  a  leaven  on  the  faith  and  life  of  the 
nation."  These  normative  conceptions  appear 
in  all  their  oontroversial  writings,  and  in 
every  great  crisis  of  the  national  religious  life 
they  have  come  again  into  view.  The  sense  of 
their  importance  is  as  pronounced  to-day  as  it 
was  in  the  times  when  each  of  the  parties  in 
turn  suffered  for  its  doctrine. 

The  root  idea  of  Congregationalism  is  that 
every  congregation  of  faithful  men  is  a 
Church  ;  that  all  Christ's  promises  of  presence 
and  guidance  are  made  to  such  a  congrega- 
tion, individually  and  directly;  and  that  its 
internal  govemment  is  committed  to  its  mem- 
bers nnder  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  literature  of  Congregationalism  begins 
with  Robert  Browne;  but  there  were  self- 
goveming  congregations  before  him.  Glimpses 
of  permanent  societies  of  worshippers  outside 
the  parish  Church  are  given  us  in  English 
History  from  the  days  of  Wyclif  to  those  of 
Henry  VIII.'  If  these  seemed  likely  to  dis- 
solve  when  Henry  undertook  the  work  of  Re- 
formation, they  re-assembled  and  were  Con- 
solidated during  the  persecution  under  Mary. 
There  was  such  a  gathering,  for  ezample,  in 
London,  and  some  of  its  members  are  subse- 
quently  found  in  fellowship  with  the  martyr 


'  See  Beckett's  Englieh  Reformation  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  R.T.S.  1890 ;  and  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan's  England  in  the  Ageof  Wyd^ffe,  Longmans, 
Green  k  Co.,  1899. 
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Church  of  Blizabeth's  days,  the  Charch  which 
sent  "  the  brethren  of  the  firat  Separation  "  to 
Holland  in  1693.  Tbrongh  Henry  Jacob  tbis 
Community  is  associated  witb  the  Congrega- 
tional  Church  constitnted  in  1616,  wbose  lineal 
descendant  still  ezists  in  Sontbwark.  Before 
tbis,  however,  the  "  troabled  "  Charob  in  Frank- 
fort, whicb  Englisb  bistorians  baTC  regarded  as 
the  origin  of  Englisb  Paritanism,^  ezeroised  the 
right  of  self-gOTemment,  and  prepared  an 
elaborate  Constitution,  providing  for  the  exer- 
cise  of  aatbority  and  discipline  in  the  Churcb 
Meeting.'  These  societies  were,  like  the  Apos- 
tolic  and  sub-Apostolic  Cbnrcbes  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  simple  gatberings  of  belieTcrs.  They 
were  not  conscious  of  making  an  experiment 
in  ecclesiastical  Constitution ;  they  reg^lated 
their  own  assemblies,  and  decided  points  as 
they  arose.  Bat  they  gaye  the  starting-point 
to  Englisb  Congregationalism.  The  actnal 
ezperience  of  Cbrist's  preseuce  and  matnal 
edification  came  first;  wben  they  perceived 
that,  perbaps  nnwittingly,  tbey  were  primitive 
and  apostolic  in  their  practice,  some  of  tbem 
went  on  to  declare  that  tbis  was  the  trae 
Order  and  Constitution  of  Ghrist's  Churches. 

A  furtber  point  was  reached  wben,  in  the 
later  years  of  Elizabeth,  the  duty  of  Separation 
from  the  national  Church  was  set  forth.  The 
Puritan  assemblies,  in  her  reign,  resembled 
the  early  Methodist  Societies  more  than  the 
Protestant  assemblies  in  Catbolic  England; 
tbey  existed  nominally  witbin  the  parish  con- 
gregation.  Tbey  met  under  the  protection  of 
Puritan  nobles  and  gentry ;  sometimes  witb 
the  connivance  of  the  incumbent ;  often  there 
was  an  ordained  minister,  the  Puritan  Lecturer 
or  the  Chaplain  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  for 
their  director.  Two  impulses  favoured  the 
development  of  the  practice  of  gathered  fellow- 
ships  into  a  doctrine  of  Separatism ;  the  belief 
that  separated  communities  could  best  advance 
the  reformation  of  religion  in  England,  and 
the  experience  that  these  were  the  choicest 
«  means  of  grace.'* 

The  first  motive  is  forcibly  expressed  in  the 
title  of  one  of  the  sections  of  Robert  Browne's 
*' Bocke  which  sheweth,  &c." — "A  Treatiseof 
Reformation  without  tarrying  for  anie,  and  of 
the  wickednesse  of  those  Preacbers,  which 
will  not  reforme  tbemselves  and  their  Charge, 
because  tbey  will  tarie  tili  the  Magistrate 
commaunde  and  compell  tbem."  Tbis  was  the 
most  prominent  motive  avowed  in  their  eon- 

^  "  Petty  as  this  strife  at  Frankfort  may  seem, 
it  marks  the  first  open  appearance  of  Englisb 
Pnritanism . "  Green,  History  of  the  English  Pwjde, 
ii.  282.    See  also  Southey's  Book  of  the  Chureh, 

*  Evolution  of  English  ChnffregtUionaUtm  (Jas. 
Nisbet  k  Co.),  p.  60. 


troversial  writings  and  their  defence  before^ 
the  Courts ;  but  the  second  often  tonchingly  ^ 
appears  in  their  pleadings  and  in  their  petitions  ^m 
to  the  crown  and  to  the  magistrates.  It  is  -« 
forcibly  set  out  by  William  Bradford,  Qovemor  *r 
of  New  Plymoutb,  in  bis  story  of  the  origin  of  '^ 
the  Charch  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.*  ■'  Wben,  . 
as  by  the  travell  and  diligence  of  some  godly  "" 
and  xealous  preacbers,  and  God's  blessing  on  ^ 
their  labours,  as  in  other  places  of  the  land,  « 
80  in  the  North  parte,  many  beoame  in-  — 
lightened  by  the  word  of  God,  and  had  their '^ 
ignorance  and  sins  discovered  unto  them,  and  J 
began  by  bis  grace  to  reform  their  livea,  and  J 
make  conscience  of  their  wayes,  the  werken 
of  God  was  no  sooner  manifest  in  theoi,  but^ 
presently  tbey  were  both  scoffed  and  8Comed-9 
by  the  prophane  multitude,  and  the  ministera^ 
urged  witb  tbe  yoak  of  subscription,  or 
must  be  silenced,  and  the  poore  people  wer« 
so  vexed  witb  apparators  and  pursuanta,  an^ 
the  comissarie  courts,  as  truly  their  afflictioz 
was  not  smale;  tili  tbey  were  occasioned 
see  furtber  into  tbings  by  the  ligbt  of  tbi 
Word  of  God."  .  .  .  ''So  many  therfore  oi 
these  proffessors  as  saw  the  evill  of  ib( 
tbings,  in  these  parte,  and  wbose  harts  the 
Lord  had  touched  witb  beavenly  seale  for  his 
trueth,  they  shooke  of  tbis  yoake  of  anti- 
Christian bondage,  and  as  tbe  Lords  free 
people,  joyned  tbemselves  (by  a  covenant  of 
the  Lord)  into  a  church  estate,  in  tbe  felow- 
ship  of  tbe  gospell,  to  walke  in  all  his  wayes, 
made  known,  or  to  be  made  known  unto  them, 
according  to  their  best  endeavours,  wbatsoever 
it  sboold  cost  them,  the  Lord  assisting  them." 

This  extract  from  Bradford  is  at  once  the 
simplest  and  the  most  complete  account  we 
have  of  a  Congregational  Church  three  bundred 
years  ago,  and  the  three  items  enumerated 
are  the  essentials  of  Cong^regationalism-— (a) 
the  Church  as  a  permanent  fellowsbip  of 
persons  *' enligbtened  by  tbe  Word  of  God," 
men  "wbose  hearts  Gk>d  hath  touched;"  {b) 
the  basis  of  tbe  fellowsbip  consisting  not  in 
the  Performance  of  any  rite,  the  faot  of 
nationality,  or  tbe  acceptance  of  any  tradition, 
either  of  creed  or  worship,  but  in  tbe  mutoal 
covenant  of  tbe  members  to  walk  in  tbe  Lord's 
ways;  (o)  the  recognition  that  no  experience 
of  grace  nor  confession  of  faith  is  finaL 

Closely  connected  witb  tbe  doctrine  of  Con- 
greg^tionalists  as  to  tbe  individual  Chnrch,  is 
their  contention  as  to  the  responsibilities  and 
rights  of  the  Church  members.  Discipline, 
witb  them,  is  not  under  the  regulation  of 
Canon  Law  or  public  enactment ;  neither  is  it 
the  sole  Charge  of  the  Pastor  and  Raling  Blders ; 

>  Bradford*B    Bistory    of    Plimoth    PlanteUian 
(Boston,  1898),  p.  12. 
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it  is  tbe  Obligation  eaoh  memb«r  is  noder  to 
care  for  tbe  pnritj  of  tbe  Cbnrcb,  tbe  Obliga- 
tion of  the  Cbnrcb  to  watch  over  tbe  spiritaal 
int^^tj  of  eacb  of  its  members.    **  Tbat  tbere 
shoold  be  no  sobism  in  tbe  bodj,  bat  tbat  the 
memben  sboold  bave  tbe  same  care  one  for 
another."     Tbe   ministiy  is   snbordlnate   to 
the    Cbnrcb,    cbosen  by    the    members,    and 
appointed  bj  tbem  to  oflSce.    An  Ordination 
might,  nnder  special  circumstances,  be  con- 
dacted  by  tbe  Obnrcb  witboat  the  presence  of 
any  minister ;  and  wbere,  as  is  almost  always 
tbe    case,    otber   ministers  are  present,  the 
declaration    by   some   representative   of  the 
Cburcb,    tbat   tbe   minister    bas   been    dnly 
elected,  is  of  tbe  essence  of  tbe  Ordination 
serrice.    Tbe  inflnence  of  tbe  Pastor  is  no- 
"wbero  greater  tban  among  Congregationalists, 
l>nt  he  bas  no  more  anthority  over  tbe  Cbnrcb 
^han  tbe  Speaker  over  tbe  Honse  of  Commons. 
Xjiberty  of  prayer  and  prophesying  was  a  con- 
"tention  of  all  Pnritans ;  bence  tbeir  objection 
^o  a  Litnrgy  and  to  tbe  nse  of  tbe  Homilies. 
^ut,    wbereas   tbe    Presbyterians  made   this 
Jemand  on  bebalf  of  tbe  ministers,  tbe  Con- 
Sregationalists  asserted  it  on  bebalf  of  any 
Ynember  of  tbe  Cbnrcb  wbo  bas  'Hhe  gift,'' 
«nd  is  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  exercise  it. 
Tbe  Congregational  doctrine  of  tbe  Cborch 
Catbolic  is  consistent  witb  tbat  of  tbe  indi- 
^dnal  Cbnrcbes.    The  Catbolic  Cbnrcb  is  an 
ideal  congregation  of  all  trne  believers  in  Christ 
on  eartb  and  in  beaven;  it  is  not  an  ag^greg^te 
of  existing  Cbnrcbes.    All  faitbfnl  members 
of  Cbnrohes  are,   eqnally  and   in   tbe  same 
sense,  members  of  tbe  Universal  Cbnrcb,  which 
also  inclndes  men  and  women  whom  Christ 
wonld  acknowledge  as  His  own,  altbongb  tbey 
are  members  of  no  Church  on  eartb.    Tbe  in- 
visible  Cbnrcb  is  not  tbe  body  of  trne  believers 
witbin  any  visible  Cburcb  composed  of  Chris- 
tians by  prof  ession  only,  it  is  the  body  of  Christ 
ntb  tpeeie  etemitatU ;  and  tbe  eartbly  evidence 
of  its  reality  is  tbe  identity  of  the  Christian 
oonscionsness  everywbere  and  in  all  time. 

Tbeir  loyalty  to  tbe  Catbolic  ideal  is  one 
reason  why  Congregationalists  object  to  apply 
tbe  name  Cbnrcb  to  any  Organisation  of 
Chnrcbes,  wbetber  national  or  denomina- 
tional.  Tbey  are  not  easy  in  using  tbe  name 
in  any  otber  application  tban  simply  to  a 
permanent  fellowship  of  Christians.  It  is  a 
modern  babit  to  speak  even  of  a  Congrega- 
tional Cbnrcb:  tbe  primitive  title  is:  *'The 
Church  of  Christ  of  the  Congregational  order 
in  such  or  such  a  place."  Tbey  are,  indeed, 
Casting  aside  tbis  strictness,  and  now  speak 
freely  of  tbe  Episcopal,  tbe  Presbyterian,  the 
Methodist  Church,  as  well  as  of  Independent 
Cbnrcbes  and  Baptist  Cburches.  Tbe  reason 
is  tbat  tbey  bave  ceased  to  believe  tbat  tbe 


New  Testament  prescribes  any  order  of  govem- 
ment,  or  metbod  of  administration,  as  essen- 
tial  to  a  Cbnrcb. 

Of  tbe  two  titles,  Congregational  and  Inde- 
pendent, it  is  commonly  asserted  tbat  Inde- 
pendent is  tbe  older,  and  Congregational  a 
word  of  modern  introduction.  Tbat  is  not  so. 
Botb  words  are  of  tbe  same  age,  bnt  tbey  are 
nsed  witb  a  sligbt  difPerence.  Henry  Jacob, 
in  wbose  writings  botb  occnr,  nses  tbe  term 
independent  witb  a  small  *'i " ;  it  is  to  bim  a 
mere  predicative,  be  does  not  employ  it  as  an 
appellative.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  he  nses 
Congregational  witb  a  large  "C,"  in  contra- 
distinction  to  Catbolic.  He  lays  down  two 
conceptions  of  Cbnrcb  govemment,  which,  be 
says,  must  be  "  eyther  Catholike,  or  Congrega- 
tional independent."  Some  of  the  fatbers  of 
Independency  did  not  like  tbe  word  as  a  name. 
Tbe  five  "dissenting  brethren"  in  the  West- 
minister Assembly  protested  against  it  as  a 
'*prond  and  insolent  title."  It  came  into  nse 
indeed,  as  a  nickname;  and  then,  not  to  be 
continually  disputing  about  a  word,  and  be- 
canse  the  word  did  represent  one  aspect  of 
tbeir  polity,  tbey  let  it  pass,  and  finally  adopted 
it  The  prevalence  of  oAe  or  tbe  otber  name 
in  tbeir  own  usage  marks  a  düference  in  tbe 
special  aspect  of  tbeir  testimony,  which  seemed 
for  tbe  time  to  be  the  more  important. 
Against  any  attempt  to  impose  on  tbeir 
Chnrcbes  eitber  doctrine  or  government  from 
without,  tbey  protest  ander  tbe  title  Indepen- 
dent. Wben  tbeir  immediate  work  is  con- 
structive  mainly,  wben  tbey  dwell  npon  tbe 
Spiritual  obligations  of  membership,  or  en- 
deavour  to  organise  tbeir  Cbnrcbes  for  religious 
work,  they  prefer  to  use  the  word  Congrega- 
tional. Tbe  name  Independent,  moreover,  dis- 
tinguisbes  tbem  from  the  otber  great  brancb 
of  tbe  Congregational  family,  the  Baptists. 

Tbe  "Brethren  of  tbe  Congregational  way" 
were  an  infiuential,  thongb  not  a  numerons 
body,  in  tbe  time  of  tbe  Commonwealth.  The 
Act  of  Uniformity  (1662),  by  driving  out  tbe 
Presbyterians  from  tbe  Established  Cburcb, 
greatly  increased  tbeir  numbers.  So  did  tbe 
Evangelical  Revival,  and  tbe  development  of 
the  Methodist  Societies.  In  botb  these  cases 
it  was  tbe  Independency,  ratber  tban  tbe 
internal  discipline  of  Congregationalism  which 
was  tbe  attraction.  Bnt  tbe  leavening  influ- 
ence  of  tbe  spiritnal  doctrine  has  been  nni- 
f ormly  feit ;  tbrougbout  tbe  nineteentb  Century 
the  continuous  tendency  of  Chnrcbes  which 
became  Independent  was  to  lose  tbeir  Presby- 
terian or  Methodist  tradition,  and  become,  in 
Church  doctrine  as  well  as  in  practica,  Con- 
gregational 

NoU, — For  a  detailed  acconnt  of  English 
Congregationalism,  tbe  Connty  Congregational 
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Histories,  of  which  there  are  several,  oaght  to 
be  Btadied.  Hanbory's  Hütorieal  MemoridU 
Bdating  U>  iht  IruUpendenU  or  CongrtgaUonatiiU, 
in  three  volames,  are  an  admirable  collection 
of  quotations  from  the  ''sooroes,*'  well  arranged, 
well  indexed,  and  well  reported.  Dr.  Wadding- 
ton's  CimgregaHontU  ffütory  in  five  volames,  is 
a  qaarry  of  valuable  materials,  not  always 
correctly  given,  and  mostly  withont  refer- 
ences.  Fletcher's  Bütory  of  Independeney,  in 
foar  ▼oltunes,  is  clear  and  trastworthy.  Dr. 
Stoaghton's  nine  Tolames  of  the  Eedesia$tieal 
Eistory  of  England  contain  mach  Information 
on  the  sabject  of  this  article.  Dr.  Leonard 
Bacon's  OMeti»  of  the  New  England  Ckurehet, 
and  Dr.  Dexter's  CongregeUionali$m  <u  Seen  in  U$ 
LiUnUu/re,  may  be  consolted  for  Congregation- 
alism  in  America.  Dr.  Davidson's  Congrega- 
tional  Lectare  on  the  EedenMtioal  Polity  of  the 
New  Tettament  is  an  able  treatment  of  the 
Claims  of  Congreg^tionalism  as  the  Apostolical 
polity.  Dr.  Dale's  Manual  of  Congregaiumal 
Prineiflee  is  a  more  modern  exposition  of  the 
System.  [A.  M.] 

IL  Baptitts. —  The  distinctive  tenet  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  is  that  baptism  can  be 
rightly  administered  only  to  those  who  ask  for 
it  and  profess  repentance  towards  God  and 
faith  in  oar  Lord  Jesas  Christ.  They  regard 
the  mode  of  administration  as  of  secondary  im- 
portauce,  butmaintain  that  we  have  no  Warrant 
for  making  any  change,  and  therefore  adhere  to 
the  ancient  practice  of  Immersion,  which  they 
also  valae  as  a  symbol  of  the  belieyer's  death 
to  sin,  and  barial  and  resurrection  with  Christ. 
As  an  organised  denomination,  Baptists  do 
not  Claim  any  great  antiquity,  bat  they  regard 
themselves  as  the  trae  representatiyes  of  the 
Apostolic  Charch,  and  also  of  the  Catholic 
Charch  as  it  ezisted  in  the  post- Apostolic  Age. 
They  think  it  demonstrable  from  patristic 
literature  that  psddobaptism  was  slowly  in- 
trodaced  into  the  Charch,  and  was  not  g^erally 
practised  ontil  the  age  of  Aogastine.  From 
the  fifth  Century,  when  Pope  Bonifoce  wrote 
to  Aagastine  objecting  to  the  baptismal 
seryice  then  in  vogue,  no  indispatable  record 
of  Opposition  can  be  qaoted  ontil  the  eleyenth 
centary,  when  Bruno,  Bishop  of  Angers,  and 
his  associate,  Archdeacon  Berengarios,  were 
reported  to  the  King  of  France  as  doing  every- 
thing  in  their  power  to  "  overthrow  the  baptism 
of  infants."  A  lictle  later,  nomeroas  bodies 
withdrew  from  the  Roman  Commanion.  In 
the  twelfth  Century  many  party  names  dis- 
appear,  bat  ander  the  loosely  applied  name  of 
Waldenses  these  Puritans  maltiplied,  and 
became  inflaential  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England.  Some  of  these  people,  bat  not  all, 
were  Baptists.  In  1140  Enervinas  wrote  an 
accoant  of  certain  Baptists  in  the  diocese  of 


Cologne.  In  1 139  Peter  de  Braey  s  and  A 
Bret»cia  were  condemned  by  the  Lateran 
for  opposing  in&nt  baptism.  De  Bra 
Henry  converted  many  to  their  yiewi 
Bonth  of  France,  particularly  in  the 
Toulouse,  where  they  gathered  many  < 
into  an  organised  Baptist  Church.  Bo 
men  suffered  martyrdom  as  did  many 
followers.  The  most  severe  meaanr 
taken  to  extirpate  these  people,  wl 
called  Petrobrusians  or  Henricians. 
of  Clairvaux  was  sent  by  Pope  Bugen 
the  district  most  affected  by  the  teac 
Brius,  and  reported  that  the  charch 
forvaken  by  the  people. 

Continental  Änabaptittt.  —The  outbrei 
Protestant  Reformation  early  in  the  m 
Century  brooght  to  light  great  nun 
Evangelical  Christians  who  had  been 
for  deliverance  from  the  Roman  yoke,  i 
early  in  his  career  Luther  encountei 
who  thought  his  teaching  defective,  a 
to  convince  him  that  no  reformation  * 
complete  which  did  not  reject  the  ba 
infants,  which  they  insisted  was  incoi 
with  his  doctrine  of  JusUfication  b; 
From  this  time,  and  throughout  the  s 
of  the  Century,  these  people  were  ki 
the  misleading  name  of  Anabaptists. 
speaking,  the  Church  of  Rome  desei 
title,  because  she  rebaptizes  conver 
other  Churches,  whose  baptism  she  w 
be  valid,  but  even  she  only  repeats  the 
ditionally,  and  as  a  precaution  agair 
possible  irregularity.  The  impropriet; 
name  is  now  generally  recognised 
notorious  that  the  Anabaptists  were  ai 
persecuted  by  Protestants  as  by  Ro 
It  is  frequently  assumed  that  they 
these  sufferings  upon  themselves  b; 
tionary  turbulence  and  by  wild  sociaJ 
cesäcs,  but  this  view  is  unhistorica 
many  of  them  took  part  in  revolutiona 
ments  is  indisputable,  and  that  some 
were  gpiilty  of  deplorable  acts  is  equal 
but  they  were  persecuted  long  bei 
seizure  of  Münster  brought  odium 
name,  and  they  neither  started,  nor 
disproportionate  share  in  the  Peasa 
Revolutionary  movements  were  sta 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  fifteenth  cent 
for  many  years  were  carried  on  witl 
religious  aims.  They  were  indeed  an  ix 
consequence  of  the  miserable  cond 
which  the  common  people  were  reduc< 
the  feudal  system.  Region ing  in  Bi 
1486,  revolt  was  intermittent  until  151 
the  whole  of  Upper  Germany  was  in 
tion.  Men  of  all  creeds  were  partici 
this  great  uprising,  and  large  numbei 
poorer  parish  priests,  as  well  as  mos 
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prominent  as  leaden.  Luther  denoonced  the 
Peaaant  War  in  its  later  stages,  bot  indirectly 
he  had  done  mach  to  liberate  insurrectionarj 
forces.  He  had  taught  men  to  think  for  them- 
selveB,  and  mental  freedom  once  asserted  in- 
eyitablj  led  to  an  independent  trial  of  all 
institntions  In  Charch  and  State.  The  peasants 
were  sorprised  and  aggrieved  by  Lnther's 
alliance  with  the  princes  and  nobles  against 
themselves,  and  after  their  suppression  large 
nombers  ceased  to  follow  him,  and  became 
Asabaptists.  These  facts  leare  the  earlier 
persecDtion  of  Baptists  nnexplained,  bot  it  is 
not  difficalt  to  find  a  reason  for  their  treat- 
ment.  The  most  fundamental  reason  laj  in 
the  fact  that  their  refusal  of  Infant  baptism 
broDght  them  into  an  unavoidable  collision 
with  the  authorities.  The  history  of  the  Ana- 
baptists  in  Zürich  supplies  a  proof  and  Illus- 
tration of  this  Statement,  for  their  struggle 
with  Pndobaptist  Reformers  first  took  definite 
form  in  this  city.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Zwingli  the  Constitution  of  Zürich  was  bullt 
up  on  a  rellgious  basis,  which  made  Infant 
baptism  the  seal  of  citizenship,  and  those  who 
withheld  it  from  their  children  were  declared 
to  be  guiltj  of  **reTolt,  heresy,  and  schism." 
On  the  ground  that  disobedience  was  at  once 
a  clFil  and  ecciesiastical  offence,  the  Council 
of  Zürich  issued  a  decree  in  1525  giving  eight 
dsLjs'  grace  to  Anabaptists,  and  condemning 
all  who  failed  to  comply  with  the  law  within 
that  period  to  be  imprisoned  or  banished.  In 
the  following  jear  the  punishment  was  made 
oapital,  and  not  a  few  Baptists  were  drowned 
in  the  lake.  In  1527  Zwingli  published  his 
EUnehui  contra  CaiabapiUiat^  in  whioh  he  pre- 
served  the  seyen  Articles  of  the  persecuted 
Charch.  Article  I.  states  their  view  of  baptism 
in  ordinary  terms,  but  adds  that  the  baptism 
of  infants  is  **the  great  abomination  of  the 
Boman  pontiff  " ;  II.  provides  for  the  excom- 
munication  of  those  who  lapse  into  sin; 
III.  declares  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be 
giyen  only  to  members  of  the  Church ;  IV.  en- 
joins  Separation  from  the  world  and  its  evil 
customs;  V.  defines    the  duties  of  pastors  ; 

VI.  justifies  the  magisterial  use  of  the  sword ; 

VII.  forbids  the  use  of  oaths.  As  Articles  of 
religion  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  account 
for  the  hatred  and  scom  which  their  authors 
had  to  endure,  though  Zwingli  branded  them 
as  **fanatica],  stolid,  and  audacioos."  The 
secret  of  their  offensiveness  to  the  Protestant 
Council  of  Zürich  can  be  discovered  only  in 
the  fact  that  a  general  rejection  of  Infant 
baptism  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State.  The  misfortune  was  that 
fidelity  to  a  purely  religious  conyiction  was 
by  that  Constitution  rendered  absolutely  in- 
compatible  with  ciyil  obedience.    These  Zürich 


Articles  fairly  represent  the  views  of  a  majority 
of  Anabaptists,  but  in  the  course  of  time  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  with  which  they  were 
eyerywhere  treated  had  the  natural  effect  of 
driving  some  into  more  extreme  opinions.  It 
was  ineyitable  that  men  who  were  unwillingly 
forced  into  civil  disobedience  for  conscience' 
sake  sbould  become  more  closely  mized  up  in 
reality,  and  still  more  in  appearance,  with  the 
masses  whose  disaffection  was  primarily  social 
and  political.  The  general  opinion  of  Ana- 
baptists was  against  the  use  of  physical  force 
for  the  redress  of  wrongs,  but  men  like 
Hoffman,  Munzer,  and  Matthysz  found  a  pas- 
sionato  response  when  they  broached  yisionary 
communistic  schemes,  and  justified  the  use  of 
the  sword.  Through  them  the  name  of  Ana- 
baptist was  associated  with  ezcesses  which 
haye  no  more  to  do  with  Baptist  than  with 
Psedobaptist  principles.  The  story  of  Münster 
has  been  told  with  many  vindictive  ezaggera- 
tions  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  but  the  worst 
ezcesses  of  the  Anabaptists  were  mistaken 
methods  of  promoting  righteousness,  whereas 
Münster  before  the  rebellion  was  a  hotbed  of 
flagrant  vice.  The  struggle  was  at  first  be- 
tween  the  laity  and  the  Romanist  ecciesiastical 
party,  headed  by  the  bishop,  who  was  also  the 
soyereign  prince.  The  Chief  cause  of  quarrel 
was  the  carrying  on  of  trades  by  priests  and 
monks.  By  degrees  this  became  a  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  Lutherans  and  Roman- 
ists,  which  issued  in  the  handing  over  of  all 
the  churches  to  the  Lutherans,  and  their  re- 
tention  in  spite  of  an  armed  attack  by  the 
bishop.  Rothmann,  a  distinguished  preacher, 
was  deputed  to  organise  a  new  Lutheran 
establishment,  but  about  this  time  he  became 
a  Baptist,  and  was  deposed  by  the  Council 
because  he,  followed  by  many  other  ministers, 
refused  to  baptize  infants.  In  1534  Anabap- 
tists of  the  more  martial  type  came  from 
Holland.  In  eight  days  1400  persons  were 
baptized,  and  in  a  short  time  Anabaptists 
became  so  streng  that  they  were  able  to  con- 
trol  the  election  of  the  City  Council,  and  the 
goyernment  passed  into  their  hands.  They 
at  once  used  stringent  measures  to  put  down 
proflig^y,  and  thereby  caused  great  numbers 
to  forsake  the  city.  At  this  point  many 
Lutherans  passed  oyer  to  the  camp  of  their 
old  Romanist  enemies,  and  assisted  the  bishop 
to  besiege  Münster.  During  this  siege,  the 
more  extreme  and  yisionary  section  gained  an 
ascendancy.  Their  idea  was  to  transform 
Münster  into  a  New  Jerusalem.  A  king  was 
elected,  and  laws  of  more  than  Draconian 
seyerity  were  passed.  Houses  were  opened  for 
common  meals.  Gold  and  silver  were  gathered 
into  a  common  störe.  Streng  diinks  were  pro- 
hibited  ezcept  for  the  sick.    Bat  these  efforta 
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to  refonn  societj  were  diacredited  bj  an  attempt 
to  restore  the  ancient  Hebrew  castomt  of 
marriage.  This  grave  error  gave  their  enemies 
the  opportimitj  to  hold  them  np  to  execration 
as  licentioiiB  profllgates.  Thej  also  incnrred 
odinm  by  destrojiDg  every  work  of  art  in  the 
chnrches  which  thej  considered  saperstitions, 
and  many  books  and  docaments  which  they 
considered  hostile  to  human  liberty.  In  Jane, 
1535,  Münster  feil,  after  prolonged  snfferings 
throügh  famine,  and  the  city  was  tomed  into 
a  shambles. 

BapUtU  in  Oreat  Britain, — Ancient  Welsh 
traditions  State  that  the  British  Chnrch  prac- 
tised  believers'  baptism,  but  all  we  know  with 
certainty  is  that  she  did  not  baptize  according 
to  the  Roman  castom,  and  that  her  bishops 
refased  Augostine's  demand  for  confonnity. 
Bede  does  not  State  the  natare  of  their  dis- 
agreement,  and  Fabyan's  Chronicie,  which 
favoors  the  Welsh  tradition,  is  not  an  anthority. 
Baptists  were  branded  for  heresy  at  Oxford 
in  1166,  and  from  that  time  for  ward  we 
hear  of  them  at  intervals,  but  solely  in  con- 
nection  with  their  persecution.  Some  writers 
bave  called  Wicliffe  an  Anabaptist,  bot  this  is 
a  mistake.  His  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments 
would  logically  forbid  baptism  to  any  bat 
believers,  bat  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
departed  from  the  general  asage  of  the 
Church  in  his  day.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  determine  the  opinions  of  the  many  English 
Christians  who  dissented  from  the  Romish 
Chnrch  between  the  death  of  Wicliffe  and  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Their  object  was  to 
escape  obserration,  and  the  traces  they  haye 
left  are  very  slight.  It  is  known  that  they 
were  very  numerous,  and  that  they  were  inti- 
mately  connected  with  Continental  bodies; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many, 
probably  a  majority  of  them,  repudiated  Infant 
baptism.  It  is  very  significant  that  when 
Henry  VIII.  revolted  from  Rome,  he  found 
vast  numbers  of  people  eager  to  go  mach 
farther  than  he  wished  to  go  as  a  reformer, 
and  that  his  royal  proclamation  of  1536  was 
directed  chiefly  against  Anabaptists.  In  1537 
several  Baptists  were  burned  in  London,  and 
Hooper  and  Latimer  wrote  of  them  as  exceed- 
ingly  numerous.  Throughout  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical  changes  of  the  sixteenth  Century  Bapists 
continually  saffered.  The  last  Englishman 
who  was  put  to  death  for  heresy  was  Edward 
Wightman,  a  Baptist,  who  was  burned  at 
Lichfield  in  1612.  There  is  good,  though  not 
indisputable  evidence,  that  there  was  a  Baptist 
Church  at  Highcliffe  in  the  fourteenth  Century, 
and  one  at  Eyethome  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  but  the  earliest  authentic  record  proves 
that  such  a  church  existed  at  Crowle  in  Lincoln- 
•hire  in  1598.     Here  John  Smyth,  Vicar  of 


Oainsboroagh,  was  baptiied  in  1606.  In  1609, 
he  and  nearly  all  his  fellow-memben  fled  to 
Holland  to  escape  persecution.  In  1611  • 
Baptist  Church  was  fonned  in  London,  and 
from  this  time  the  continnity  of  the  denomi* 
nation  has  been  nnbroken.  Abont  thia  time 
the  Puritan  dement  in  the  English  Choich 
tended  to  become  Separatist,  and  Churches 
were  established,  varionsly  known  as  Brownisti» 
Independents,  and  Baptists.  They  were  alike 
in  maintaining  that  each  Company  of  Christians 
meeting  togetber  for  worship  and  fellowship 
at  the  Lord's  Table  was  a  tme  Chnrch,  and 
possessed  the  right  of  self-govemment. 

As  a  political  f orce  opposed  to  Episcopaliani 
and  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists  were  Indepen- 
dents, and  many  deprecated  the  formation  of 
a  separate  denomination,  but  others  held  that 
according  to  the  New  Testament  model,  a 
church  should  contain  none  bnt  baptised 
believers.  In  1644  seven  London  chnrches  of 
this  Order  published  a  Confession  of  Faith,  in 
which  they  described  themselves  aa  "  commonly 
though  falsely  called  Anabaptist.**  Since  then 
until  the  present  day  Baptists  have  taken 
different  views  on  the  lawfulness  of  commnnion 
with  those  whom  they  regard  as  unbaptized, 
and  churches  of  corresponding  order  have  been 
f  ounded.  Many  Baptists  are  satisfied  to  remain 
members  of  Congregational  churches.  There 
are  a  few  '*  Union  churches,"  in  which  the 
minister  may  be  eitber  Baptist  or  Psedobaptist, 
and  neither  view  is  collectively  professed. 
There  are  '*  Open  Baptist "  churches,  in  which 
the  minister  must  be  a  Baptist,  and  Paedo- 
baptism  may  neither  be  taught  nor  practised, 
but  in  which  membership  is  free  to  all  Chris- 
tians who  seek  it.  There  are  others  in  which 
membership  is  restricted  to  Baptists,  bat  all 
Christians  are  welcomed  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  There  are  also  many,  though 
an  ever  diminishing  number  of  churches,  in 
which  both  membership  and  communion  are 
closed  to  all  but  Baptists.  While  thus  differing 
on  the  communion  question,  in  the  seventeenth 
Century  Baptists  were  more  sharply  divided  by 
the  Arminian  controversy,  and  two  denomina- 
tioDs  were  formed  :  the  "  Particular  Baptists," 
who  held  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  a  limited 
or  *'  Particular  '*  Atonement,  and  the  '*  Gteneral 
Baptists,"  who  held  that  the  Atonement  is 
universal  in  its  value  and  aim.  These  bodies 
remained  apart  with  separate  organisations 
and  institutions  until  the  end  of  the  ninet^enth 
Century,  when  they  were  amalgamated  and 
the  titles  *' Particular "  and  ''General"  were 
abolished. 

Soon  after  the  Toleration  Act  was  paased 
the  Particular  Baptists  convened  a  General 
Assembly  in  London.  Representatives  of  130 
churches  attended,  and  a  Confession  of  Faith 
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nm  np  mainlj  on   the  lines  of  the 
ioBter  Confesflion,"  bot  with  altera- 
regard   to  Church  goyemment  and 
In  1691  the  General  Baptists  met 
r  up  a  similar  manifesto.    These  con- 
nrere  not  imposed  as  tests  or  conditions 
lership,  bat  were  designed  to  ezhibit 
al  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  two 
Lnd  so  disslpate  prejadices  and  mis- 
ndings.  In  the  eighteenth  Century  Uni- 
)W8  were  adopted  bj  not  a  f ew  General 
and  in  1770  a  **  New  General  Baptist 
ion"  was  formed  on  a  basis  of  six 
which  embodied  the  original  views  of 
)mination.     Döring  the  same  period 
icülar  Baptists  had  become  more  pro- 
in their  Calvinism,  and  evinced  no 
for  extension   antil  Andrew  Faller 
and    saccessfullj    vindicated    more 
iews  of  the  Gk)spel,  and  inaagarated 
30ch  of  evangelical  activity.    Fuller's 
convinced  William  Carej  that  it  was 
of  the  Church  to  preach  the  Gospel 
eathen.    This  thoaght  took  effect  in 
ation  of  the  Baptist  Missionarj  Society 
This  was   the   first  effort  of  the 
Ohnrch  to  carry  oat  the  great  Com- 
on  a  world-wide  scale,  and  from  it 
rang  maryelloas  activities  by  which 
Id  is  being  religioasly  transformed. 
Is  awakening  of  zeal  for  the  diffasion 
l^ospel  the  Baptist  Denomination  has 
increased  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
In  the  United  States  of  America 
k  larger  membership  than  any  other 
I  body  except  the  Wesleyans.    There 
y  Baptist  Churches  in  Germany.     In 
.nd  Sweden  they  have  had  to  endare 
ardships    which    have    driven    many 
e,  large  nambers  of  them  settling  in 

iptUt  Union  ot  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
ntary  anion  of  churches,  but  does  not 
to  be  itself  a  church.  It  reports  the 
e  of  2803  churches  in  these  islands. 
i  a  large  proportion,  but  not  all,  are 
;he  Union.  The  Constitution,  as  re- 
1894,  States  that  *<In  this  Union  it  is 
liognised  that  every  separate  church 
trty  to  interpret  and  administer  the 

Christ."  Its  Chief  objects  are  to 
5  brotherly  love  ;  **  To  spread  the 
>f  Christ;"  **To  afford  opportunities 
!erence,  for  the  public  declaration  of 

and  for  Joint  action  on  questions 
;  the  welfare  of  the  churches  ;"  "To 
ind  co-operate  with  other  Christian 
ities  as  occasion  may  require ; "  and 
intain  the  rigbt  of  all  men  every  where 
om  from  disadvantage,  restraint,  and 

in  matters    purely  relig^ous."    The 


Operations  of  the  Union  are  condocted  bj  a 
Council  of  sixty  elected  members,  together 
with  representatives  of  varioos  Associations, 
Colleges,  &C.  Its  officers  are  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Treasarer,  and  Secretary,  all 
elected  annnally.  In  connection  with  the 
Union  are  several  important  fands,  viz.,  an 
Annaity  Fand  for  the  benefit  of  retired 
minister«  ;  an  Augmentation  Fund  which  Sup- 
plements the  inadequate  incomes  of  ministers 
of  poor  chnrches ;  and  an  Education  Fund  for 
the  benefit  of  ministers'  children.  Assemblies 
of  the  Union  are  held  twice  in  each  year, 
once  in  London  and  once  in  a  provincial  town. 
Outside  the  Baptist  Union  there  are  numeroos 
churches  which  maintain  Calvinistic  doctrines 
in  their  most  extreme  form,  and  are  rigoroos 
in  decUnlng  fellowship  with  open  communion 
churches.  There  are  also  a  f  ew  cbarches  which 
retired  from  the  Union  a  few  years  ago,  be- 
cause  it  ref  used  to  adopt  a  secondary  Standard 
of  belief  as  a  basis  of  membership.  In  close 
connection  with  the  Baptist  Union  there  are 
also  County  Associations,  and  within  these 
again,  District  or  City  Councils,  which  meet 
for  consultation,  and  for  the  direction  of 
all  common  work  within  their  respective 
areas. 

Ministeriell  Edncatitm, — Baptists  have  had  to 
overcome  great  difficulties  in  providing  for  the 
education  of  their  ministers.  Until  qaite 
recently  they  were  exclnded  from  the  Englisb 
Universities,  and  until  far  on  in  the  eighteenth 
Century  no  one  could  lawfully  engage  in  the 
work  of  teaching  without  a  bishop's  licence. 
As  soon  as  the  way  became  clear  they  estab- 
lished  Theological  Colleges,  viz.,  Bristol,  1770; 
London,  1797  (now  at  Nottingham) ;  Bradford, 
1804  (now  at  Rawdon  near  Leeds) ;  Stepney, 
1810  (now  at  Regent 's  Park) ;  Abergavenny, 
1807  (now  at  Cardiff);  the  Pastors'  College, 
London,  1866 ;  Bury,  1866  (now  at  Manchester) ; 
Bangor,  1862.  Many  students  in  these  Colleges 
graduate  at  London,  or  in  one  of  the  Scotch 
Universities. 

From  a  long  list  of  memorable  Baptists,  a 
few  outstanding  names  may  be  mentioned,  viz., 
John  Milton,  who  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine,  in  which  he  f  ully  discussed 
the  subject  of  baptism,  which  he  described 
as  the  Immersion  of  believers  in  *'running 
water."  This  book  had  a  curious  histoiy,  and 
was  first  published  in  1825  in  an  English  trans- 
lation  by  Bishop  (then  Prebendary)  Sumner 
of  Winchester.  John  Bunyan,  whose  works  and 
sufferings  under  Charles  II.  are  known  to  all 
the  World,  fouuded  an  open  communion  or 
"Union"  Church  in  Bedford  which  still 
flourishes.  We  may  also  mention  John  Fester 
the  Essayist,  William  Carey,  the  founder  of 
modern  Missions,  and  Robert  Hall  and  C.  H. 
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SpurgeoD,  who   stand   foremost   among   the 
preachers  of  the  nineteenth  ceDtarj. 

[T.  V.  T.] 
INDEX  EXPUBGATOBIUS.— The  Roman 
Chnrch  Claims  the  strictest  supervision  over 
the  books  which  her  votaries  may  read,  and 
for  their  guidance  has  drawn  np  a  list  of 
workfs  the  use  of  which  is  absolnteiy  for- 
bidden  ander  canonical  penalties,  or  which 
it  is  only  permissible  to  ase  after  official  ex- 
porgation.  This  list  {Index  Librorum  Prohibi- 
torum  et  Expurgatontm)  was,  as  will  be  shown, 
mainlj  the  work  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
has  since,  continaally  enlarged,  gone  throngh 
about  forty  editions.  The  first  known  list  of 
prohibited  (heretical)  books  is  that  ascribed  to 
Pope  Gelasius  (494).  Later  it  became  common 
to  condemn  heretical  works  to  the  flames,  and 
to  prohibit  the  possession  and  reading  of  them. 
The  Council  of  Constance  in  this  way  bumed 
the  books  of  John  Hus  (1415),  and  caased 
diligent  search  to  be  made  for  copies  of  them. 
Leo  X.  did  the  same  with  the  writings  of 
Luther.  The  invention  of  printing,  followed 
bj  the  Reformation,  gave  a  great  Impetus  to 
the  exercise  of  prohibi tory  aathority,  and 
vastly  enlarged  its  scope.  The  University 
Press  of  Louvain  issued  in  1546,  and  again  in 
1550,  a  catAlogae  of  prohibited  books.  Similar 
lists  appeared  by  authority  at  Venice,  Paris, 
and  Colog^e.  But  if  the  need  for  prohibition 
was  greater,  the  new  conditions  made  the 
task  more  difficult.  It  became  necessary  to 
anticxfxUe^  and  if  possible  prevent,  the  publica- 
tlon  of  books  inimical  to  Rome :  a  censorship, 
therefore,  was  established,  and  approval  of 
the  censors  was  necessary  before  a  book  could 
be  lawfully  pnblisbed.  Booksellers  also  were 
put  underthe  strictest  rules  as  to  the  books 
they  were  permitted  to  possess  or  seil  (see 
below).  With  the  modern  development  of 
the  press,  and  the  freer  conditions  of  society, 
the  work  of  the  censor,  expnrgator,  and  pro- 
bibitor,  has  become  wholly  impracticable.  It 
is  only  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  occasional 
fashion  that  particular  books  can  be  now  put 
upon  the  Index. 

The  first  authoritative  Roman  Index  was 
that  of  Paul  IV.  in  1557  and  1559.  This  was 
speedily  superseded  by  the  Tridentine  Index, 
of  the  origin  of  which  Liguori  gives  the  f  oUow- 
ing account.  After  telling  how  *Taul  IV.,  in  the 
year  1557,  committed  to  the  inquisitors  that 
they  should  form  this  (the  aboye-named)  In- 
dex, which  then  was  finished  and  published  in 
the  year  1559  by  order  of  the  same  Paul,"  he 
goes  on  :  "  But  because  in  that  Index  a  better 
method,  and  other  declarations,  and  the  names 
of  many  other  authors  and  books  were  want- 
ing,  hence  Plus  IV.  committed  the  framing  of 
a  new  Index  to  the  Fatbers  of  the  Council  of 


Trent,  which  was  then  being  held.  For  this 
purpose  the  Council  chose  eighteen  Fathers, 
who  (so  far)  completed  and  presented  the 
work;  and  because  the  Fathers,  OTeroome 
with  fatigue,  were  solicitous  about  retuming, 
and  even  now  some  had  departed,  they  left  the 
matter  to  be  finished  according  to  the  jndg- 
ment  of  the  Pope,  together  with  the  rulea 
made.  Consequently  Pius  IV.  (many  leamed 
Fathers  being  applied  to)  completed  the  In- 
dex, and  oommanded  that  it  should  be  ob- 
served  by  all  the  faithful  everywhere,  with  his 
own  rules  ;  and  decreed,  that  if  any  one  after- 
wards  should  read  any  book  condemned  od 
account  of  the  suspicion  of  false  doctrine,  or 
should  have  it  in  his  possession,  he  should  fall 
ipto  jure  into  excommunication ;  and  agiünst 
him,  or  if  suspected  of  heresy,  proceeding» 
should  be  taken.  ...  So  in  the  bull  of  the 
above-mentioned  Pius  IV.,  *of  the  Lord*s 
flock,'  given  on  the  24th  of  Maich  1564" 
{Mor.  Theol.t  Appendix  on  Index).  A  few  jear» 
later  (1571)  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Index  was  set  up  by  Pius  V.  The  Congrega- 
tion consists  of  a  number  of  Cardlnals,  aided 
by  a  body  of  leamed  men  called  Consulters, 
the  Chief  of  whom  is  known  as  the  Master  of 
the  Apostolic  Palace.  The  first  secretaiy  was 
chosen  from  the  Dominicans.  (The  Master  of 
the  Apostolic  Palace  in  1607  was  F.  J.  M.  Brassi- 
ohelli,  who  published  an  Index  of  Bxporgated 
Works,  1608  ;  Bng.  reprint,  1837.)*  The  rules 
for  the  procedure  of  the  Congregation  are  laid 
down  most  f  uUy  by  Benedict  XTV.  in  a  Con- 
stitution of  date  July  10,  1753. 

The  Index  distinguishes  three  principal 
classes  of  prohibited  books.  The  ßnt  class 
contains  all  the  works  of  heretics  containing 
heresy,  or  professedly  treating  of  religion- 
These  are  forbidden  absolutely  under  painof 
excommunication.  Under  this  head,  of  coorse, 
are  included  the  works  of  Luther,  CalTin, 
Zwingli,  kc.  The  seeond  class  comprises  books 
of  Catholics  contrary  to  faith  and  good 
morals.  The  third  class  embraces  books  iwued 
without  the  name  of  the  author,  which  con- 
tain  bad  doctrine.  Censure  is  incurred  for 
the  second  and  third  classes  only  when  the 
books  are  specially  designated,  or  fall  onder 
certain  general  heads  (c/.  Liguori  and  Onry). 
But  besides  those  classes  of  books  whioh  are 
entireiy  prohibited,  there  are  many  others  the 
use  of  which  is  forbidden  only  on  aocount 
of  particular  passages,  and  which  are  reetored 


*  The  English  reprint  is  by  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  Gibbings,  D.D.,  Prof.  of  Eccl.  Hist.  in 
the  University  of  Dublin.  The  preface  to  it 
contains  several  notices  of  earlier  attempts  of 
the  Popes  at  the  expurgation  of  the  Index.  The 
work  was  published  by  MiUiken,  Dublin. 
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to  ose  when  *'ezpargated."  Portions  of  tho 
writiDgi  of  the  Fathers  are  in  this  waj  taken 
exception  to ;  even  portions  of  the  hoiy  Aagns- 
tine.  From  the  Rnles  of  Clement  VIII.  (pre- 
üxed  to  Brassiohelli)  we  learn  that  bishops  and 
Inquisitors  together,  or,  where  tbere  were  no 
inquisitors,  bishops  alone,  might  execnte  this 
work  of  ezpnrgation,  provided  their  piety  and 
emdition  were  adeqoate  to  the  task.  It  does 
not  follow  that  books  not  prohibited  hj  the 
Index  are  free  to  be  read  hj  all  Catholics. 
Bj  no  means.  The  faithfnl  are  directed  to 
oonsnlt  their  respeotive  confessors  as  to  tbe 
Journals  and  books  they  may  read,  and  con- 
fessors are  instructed  to  follow  the  advice  laid 
down  by  St.  Liguori :  *'  In  this  matter  it  is 
generally  expedient  to  follow  the  more  rigid 
opinion  "  (Manrers  CaL,  p.  254). 

The  spirit  which  pervades  the  Index  can 
perhaps  best  be  g^thered  from  the  ten  rnles 
laid  down  by  the  Conncil  of  Trent  regarding 
prohibited  books.  Only  the  chief  points  can 
be  mentioned.  Rale  I.  renews  the  condemna- 
tion  of  all  books  condemned  by  Popes  or 
General  Councils  before  the  year  1513.  Rale 
II.  condemns  all  books  of  heresiarchs  (Luther, 
Zwingli,  Calvin,  &a),  and  the  books  of  other 
beretics  treating  professedly  of  religion. 
Rale  IIL  allows  translations  of  ecolesiastical 
writers,  and  also  translations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, "  bat  only  to  leamed  and  pious  men,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  bishop."  Bat  translations 
of  the  New  Testament,  made  by  heretical 
writers,  are  allowed  to  no  one,  since  little 
adyantage,  bat  mach  danger,  generally  arises 
from  reading  them.  Rule  IV.  prohibits  the 
possession,  sale  or  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Tulgar  tongae  withoat  permission  (this  role  is 
referred  to  below).  Rales  V.  to  IX.  f orbid  books 
of  which  heretics  are  editors;  books  of  con- 
troTorsy  between  Catholics  and  heretics ;  books 
treating  of  obscene  sabjects  (the  classics  are 
«zcepted  becaase  of  '*the  elegance  and  pro- 
priety  of  the  langaage '') ;  books  in  which  are 
things  tending  to  heresy  and  impiety,  or  having 
prefaoes,  sammaries,  notes,  &c.,  of  coodemned 
anthors — these  are  not  allowed  tili  '*after 
thej  have  been  corrected  by  Catholic  divines, 
by  aathority  of  the  general  Inquisition ; "  books 
of  necromancy,  magic,  and  the  like.  Rule  X. 
ordains  that  before  a  book  is  printed  in  Rome, 
it  must  be  '*  examined  by  the  Pope's  vicar,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  or  other 
persons  chosen  by  cur  most  holy  father  for 
that  purpose ; "  in  other  places,  "  the  examina- 
tion  of  any  book  or  manascript  intended  to  be 
{»inted,  shall  be  referred  to  tbe  bishop,  or 
aome  skilful  person  wbom  he  shall  nominate, 
and  the  Inquisitor  of  heretical  pravity  of  the 
city  or  dioceso  in  which  the  Impression  is 
execated."    "Moreover,"  this  rule  proceeds, 


**in  every  city  or  diocese,  the  honse  or  places 
where  the  art  of  printing  is  exercised,  and  also 
the  Shops  of  booksellers,  shall  be  frequently 
▼isited  by  persons  deputed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  bishop  or  bis  ricar,  conjointly  with  the 
Inquisitor  of  heretical  pravity,  so  that  nothing 
that  is  prohibited  may  be  printed,  kept,  or 
Bold.  Booksellers  of  every  description  shall 
keep  in  their  libraries  a  catalogue  of  the  books 
which  they  have  on  sale,  signed  by  the  said 
deputies ;  nor  shall  they  keep,  seil,  nor  in  any 
way  dispose  of  any  other  books  without  per- 
mission from  the  deputies,  under  pain  of 
forfeiting  the  books,  and  being  liable  to  such 
other  penalties  as  shall  be  judged  proper  by 
the  bishop  or  Inquisitor,  who  shall  also  punish 
the  buyers,  readers,  and  printers  of  such 
works."  It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  the 
enforcement  of  these  rules  amounts  to  an 
intellectual  enslavement  of  the  most  abject 
kind.  The  system  [is  as  fatal  to  knowledge 
and  intellectual  advancement,  as  it  is  crushing 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  f reedom  of  mankind. 
Whenever  Romanism  has  power,  it  is  an  in- 
cubus  on  the  intellectual  progress  of  nations. 
These  rules  in  part  furnish  the  explanation. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  third 
and  fourth  of  the  Rules  of  the  Index  have  re- 
ference  to  the  reading  and  possession  of  the 
Scriptares  in  the  vulgär  tongue.  As  this  sets 
in  a  clear  light  the  policy  of  Rome  in  regard 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Rule  IV.  had  better  be 
quoted  entire.  It  reads  thus :  **  Inasmuch  as 
it  is  manifest  from  experience,  that  if  the 
Holy  Bible,  translated  into  the  vulgär  tongae, 
be  indiscriminately  allowed  to  any  one,  the 
temerity  of  men  will  cause  more  evil  than 
good  to  arise  from  it,  it  is,  on  this  point,  re- 
ferred to  the  jndgment  of  the  bishops  or 
Inquisitors,  who  may,  by  the  advice  of  the 
priest  or  confessor,  permit  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  translated  into  the  vulgär  tongue  by 
Catholic  authors,  to  those  persons  whose 
faith  and  piety  they  apprehend  will  be  aug- 
mented,  and  not  injured  by  it,  and  this  per- 
mission they  must  have  in  writing.  But  if 
any  one  shall  have  the  presumption  to  read  or 
possess  it  without  such  written  permission,  he 
shall  not  receive  absolution  until  he  have  first 
delivered  up  sach  Bible  to  the  ordinary. 
Booksellers,  however,  who  shall  seil,  or  other- 
wise  dispose  of  Bibles  in  the  vulg^  tongue, 
to  any  persons  not  haring  such  permission, 
shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  books,  to  be 
applied  by  the  bishop  to  some  pious  use,  and 
be  subjected  to  such  other  penalties  as  the 
bishop  shall  judge  proper,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  offence.  But  regulars  shall 
neither  read  nor  purchase  such  Bibles  without 
a  special  licence  from  their  superior."  Trans- 
lations of  the  Bible  by  other  than  Catholic 
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anthors  are,  of  coane,  absolutely  prohibited. 
This  fonrth  Rule  of  the  Index  bas  been  con- 
firmed  bj  manj  subsequent  decrees  of  Popes. 

[J.  O.] 

INDUCTION  and  INSTITUTION.— To  put 
a  clergjman  into  fall  possession  of  a  bene- 
fice,  three  things  are  reqoired:  (1)  Ad- 
missioD,  which  takes  place  when  the  bishop, 
upon  ezamination,  approves  of  the  person 
presented  by  the  patron  as  a  fit  person  to  serve 
in  the  care  of  souls  for  the  parish  to  which  he 
has  been  presented.  (2)  Institution,  which  is 
the  name  for  the  act  whereby  the  bishop 
commits  to  the  presentee  of  the  benefice  the 
eure  of  souls.  Until  Richard  I.'s  and  John's 
time  this  was  not  necessarj,  bat  was  done  bj 
the  lay  patron.  Tben  bj  means  of  clerical 
and  papal  aggressions  it  became  the  rale  that 
the  Spiritual  superior  should  institate.  The 
Canonists  insisted  upon  its  being  done  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  sometimes  by  the 
archdeacon  of  the  place.  Decretals  of 
Alezander  III.  show  that  the  contrary  had 
been  the  old  castom  ap  to  then,  and  this  is 
also  clear  f  rom  some  of  the  canons  made  at  the 
Council  of  Westminster,  held  ander  Anselm 
in  the  tblrd  year  of  Henry  I.,  and  at  the 
National  Synod  held  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  the  same  king.  (See  Sdden  on  Tythes, 
eh.  zii.) 

In  Institution,  the  presentee  kneels  before 
the  bishop,  and  the  document  instituting  him 
is  read,  something  like  a  feudal  enfeofment  by 
a  feudal  superior.  (3)  Induction  was  the  act 
whereby  the  presentee  of  a  benefice  was  put 
in  corporal  possession  of  its  temporalities,  and 
corresponds  to  the  instalment  of  a  bishop. 
In  induction,  which  is  done  by  the  archdeacon, 
or  a  person  acting  ander  his  mandate,  the 
archdeacon  says,  "  I  induct  you  into  the  real 

and  corporeal  possession  of  the  church  of 

withall  itsfruits,mcmbers,  andappurtenances," 
and  taking  his  band,  lays  it  on  the  ring,  key, 
or  latch  of  the  church  door,  or  delivers  a  clod 
turf,  or  tarf  of  the  glebe.  If  the  church  is 
ezempt  from  archdiaconal  Visitation,  then  the 
mandate  is  issued  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
diocese  for  induction  ;  if  a  peculiar,  to  the 
dean  or  judge.  [E.  B.  W.] 

INDULOENCE.— A  word  osed  in  two  senses. 
(1)  A  Primitive  Indulgence  ;  (2)  A  Mediseval 
Indulgence. 

(1)  By  a  Primitive  Indulgence,  a  man  who 
had  been  excommonicated  by  the  chief  officer 
of  the  Church,  after  confession  of  a  scandalous 
sin,  made  publicly  in  the  congregation,  for  any 
length  of  time,  say  twenty  years,  was  ezcused 
a  certain  part  of  the  time,  say  five  years,  on 
proof  of  real  penitence  on  his  part.  In  this  case 
the  punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  Chnrch, 
and  the  aathority  which  had  inflicted  it  might 


and  did  ref rain  from  ezacting  the  füll  penaltj 
which  she  had  herself  impoeed.  In  this  tbere 
is  nothing  objectionable.  A  schoolmaster  often 
acta  so  in  the  case  of  a  boy  whom  he  ia  punish- 
ing,  and  St.  Paul  ordered  that  that  coane 
should  be  followed  with  the  incestaons  Corin- 
thian  who  had  been  ezcommonicated. 

(2)  By  the  Medissval  Indalgence,  the  saper- 
abundant  merits  and  satisfactions  that  some 
very  righteous  persons  had  eamed  and  per- 
formed,  which  they  were  so  pioos  as  not  to 
reqaire  for  themselves,  were  sapposed  to  be 
distributed  to  other  people,  who  were  in  want 
of  them,  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  retam  for 
money  or  money's  worth.  The  effect  to  the 
recipient  was  sapposed  to  be  that  the  penance 
or  suffering,  which  he  oaght  to  have  nndergone 
and  had  not  andergone,  and  had  still  to  ander- 
go,  either  on  earth  or  in  an  imaginary  place 
called  Pargatory,  was  regardedasaccomplisbed 
by  the  satisfaction  made  by  the  over-pioos 
men  and  women  whose  merits  were  transferred 
to  him. 

The  Pope  may  either  transfer  meiit  enongh 
to  deliver  his  prot^ö  altogether,  both  on  earth 
and  in  Pargatory,  in  which  case  he  is  said  to 
grant  a  plenary  Indulgence,  or  he  may  transfec 
only  so  much  as  to  cover  a  certain  namber  oC 
days'  or  years'  sufferings  on  earth,  or  tbeif 
equivalent  in  Purgatory,  and  then  he  is  said 
grant  a  partial  Indulgence.  Bishops  are  allow< 
to  draw  on  the  Pope's  treasory  of  other  people'i 
merits  only  to  the  eztent  of  forty  days  (the; 
were  thus  limited  by  Innocent  III.  in  1215^ 
ezcept  on  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  o 
a  church,   when  tbey  may  grant  a  handre^^ 
days.    The  Pope  keeps  to  himself  the  right  o^^ 
bestowing  ezemptions  of  handreds  of  thousand^^ 
of  years  (for  a  single  Mass  in  San  Francisco  ix^- 
Mezico,  an  Indulgence  of  32,310  years,  10  days^^ 
and  6  hoars  is  granted),  or  of  giving  an  entirar 
ezemption  and  wiping  the  slate  clean  by  a 
plenary  Indulgence.    So  unlimited  is  his  power 
that  he  can  grant  not  only  a  "  plenary,"  bat  a 
"  most  plenary "  Indulgence,  which  is  gained 
by  the  ••  pilgrims  "  to  Rome  in  the  year  of  the 
Jubilee.    We  have  seen  accounts  of  English 
and  Irish  episcopally  conducted  "pilgrimages" 
in  1900,  nndertaken  to  gain  this  "  most  plenary  " 
Indulgence.    Bat  how  a  "plenary"  or  entire 
Indulgence,  which  clears  you  altogether,  differs 
from  a  ''most  plenary"  or  most  entire  Indol- 
gence  (which,  however,  can  not  do  more  than  aÜ), 
no  one  has  been  able  to  ezplain.    Dr.  DöUinger, 
at  the  Bonn  Conference  of  1875,  said,  "The 
80-named   Jubilee  Indulgence  occasions    the 
Roman  Theologians  much  solicitade.    However 
mach  trouble  they  may  give  themselves  to 
show   its  precedence  of   any   other  plenary 
Indulgence,  it  is  fundamentally  no  more  a 
complete  Indulgence  than  the  common  perfect 
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Indalgence,  which  one  can  obtain  mnch  more 
easilj  and  convenientlj." 

The  mo6t  nsual  waj  of  gaining  an  Indnlgence 
is  to  help  baild  a  Roman  Gatholio  charch 
or  monasterj.  The  number  of  Indolgencee, 
plenary  and  partial,  gained  in  the  ereotion  of 
8t.  Peter's,  Rome,  or  in  onr  own  daj  of  the 
cbnrch  of  Montmartre  in  Paris,  might  risk  the 
ezhanstion  of  the  treasury,  bat  from  time  to 
time  the  Popes  remind  their  followers  that 
tbey  need  not  be  afraid,  as  they  have  an  nn- 
failing  stock  to  draw  on,  for  from  fear  of  anj 
danger  of  this  kind,  Christ's  merits  have  been 
added  to  those  of  St.  Mary  and  the  saints,  and 
stored  away  with  them  in  the  treasorj. 

The  next  commonest  way  is  saying  an  indnl- 
genced  prajer.  One  Paternoster  said  before 
the  Gross  of  Caravaca,  or  a  representation  of 
it,  eams  3600  dajs'  ezemption.  The  recital  of 
a  hymn  to  St.  Mary,  consisting  of  187  letters, 
has  200  days  of  Indnlgence  attached  to  each 
letter.  It  may  be  seen  how  easily  by  these 
means  the  Pope  can  direct  the  prayers  of  his 
Bubjects.  To  pray  for  the  intentions  of  the 
Holy  Father  is  a  condition  of  most  Indulgences. 

Another  way  is  to  fight  the  Pope's  enemies. 
Orig^nally  this  Indalgence  was  granted  to  the 
Crosaders,  who  were  sapposed  to  fight  the 
enemies  of  Christ,  bat  the  Pope  being  Christ's 
vicar,  the  enemies  of  the  Pope  took  the  place 
of  Christ's  enemies  when  there  were  no  more 
Saracens  to  fight.  The  men  who  marched  to 
massacre  the  Albigenses  and  Proven9als  were 
all  indalgenced.  Nay,  a  Crusaders'  Ball  is 
pablished  to  this  day  every  year,  and  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  any  Indalgences  every 
Spaniard  musi  bny  it  every  year  for  5d.  (it  is 
calcalated  that  tili  of  late,  the  Pope  and  the 
Spanish  Charch  made  £200,000  by  its  sale 
annaally),  and  this  Ball  of  the  Crasade  enables 
ita  possessors  to  earn  by  very  little  troable 
89  plenary  Indalgences  in  the  year,  and  to  get 
10  soals  oat  of  Pargatory.  If  a  man  bays 
two  copies  of  the  Ball,  price  lOd.,  he  may 
earn  178  plenary  Indulgences,  and  get  20 
soals  oat  of  Pargatory. 

Bat  the  easiest  way  of  all  is  wearing  a 
scapnlar  (a  little  piece  of  woollen  cloth)  ander 
yoar  clothes.  By  wearing  the  Carmelite 
scapalar  a  man  is  saved  from  hell,  and  from 
more  than  siz  days  of  Pargatory ;  by  wear- 
ing the  scapalar  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion  and  saying  a  Pater  Noster,  Ave  Maria, 
and  Gloria  siz  times,  he  eams  "433  plenary 
or  entire  Indalgences  and  an  innamerable 
number  of  Indalgences  for  certain  lengths  of 
time."  So  says  S.  Alfonso  de'  Ligaori,  the 
appointed  doctor  or  teacher  of  the  Roman 
Charch,  in  his  (Hortet  of  Mary,  p.  661  (Ed. 
Donighan). 

There  is  nothing  that  an  apologist  of  the 


Roman  Charch  so  shrinks  from  handling,  as 
the  doctrine  of  Indalgences.  Bat  there  is 
nothing  that  the  hierarchy  and  priesthood  of 
that  Charch  is  less  willing  to  give  ap  than 
Indalgences  and  Massee  for  the  safferers  in 
Pargatory.  If  they  are  not  godliness,  they 
aregain. 

MedisBval  Indalgences  originated  in  the 
thirteenth  and  foarteenth  oentaries  with  the 
rast  of  the  new  relig^on  then  iutrodaced. 
Dr.  Döllinger,  speaking  for  the  Old  Gatholio 
reformers  at  Bonn,  twice  repadiated  the 
doctrine  in  their  behalf.  "Not  merely  In- 
dalgences for  the  departed,  bat  the  whole 
papal  System  of  Indalgence,  we  Old  Catholica 
mast  clear  away."  "We  Old  Catholics  can 
have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  entire 
matter  of  Papal  Indalgence."  **We  can  men- 
tion  with  entire  ezactness  the  time,  I  might 
almost  say  the  day,  when  the  doctrine  of  the 
Charch  on  this  point  was  changed."  Hooker 
is  stirred  oat  of  his  asual  composare  to  de- 
noance  "the  mart  of  Papal  Indalgences,  a 
gain  inestimable  to  the  priest,  to  others  a 
spoll ;  a  Bcom  both  to  God  and  man  *'  {EeeL 
PoL,  vi.  9).  See  Dr.  Wright's  Itoman  Catholicism^ 
(Religioas  Tract  Society).  [F.  M.] 

2*etad*t  Jndulgenee, — Copy  of  the  Indalgence 
issaed  by  Pope  Leo  X.  for  the  rebailding 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  was  sold  by 
Tetzel  as  sab-commissary  ander  Albert 
of  Brandenbarg,  Archbishop  of  Menta 
and  Magdeburg,  and  led  to  the  remon- 
strances  of  Lather.  It  is  printed  on 
vellam,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  re- 
cipient,  "  Philippas  Kessel,  Presbyter, "in 
manascript,  together  with  the  date  of 
issae,  15th  AprU  1517,  likewise  in  mana- 
script. The  name  inserted  was  originally 
"  Keschel."  altered  to  "  Kessel." 
Wordt  (ibbreviated  in  the  original  are  hert 
printed  infuü, 

Albertus  dei  et  apostolice  sedis  gratia .  sancte 
Mogantinensis  sedis  .  ac  Magdeburgensis  ec- 
clesie  Archiepiscopus,  primas  .  et  sacri  Romani 
imperii  in  germania  ar  |  chicancellarins  .  prin- 
ceps  :  elector  ac  administrator  Halberstat- 
tensis,  Marchio  Brandenburgensis .  Stettinensis, 
Pomeranie :  Cassuborum  Sclavorumque  duz  | 
Burgg^uius  Nurenbergensis,  Rugieque  prin- 
ceps  .  Et  guardianus  fratrum  ordinis  minorum 
de  obseruantia  conuentus  Mogantini  .  Per 
sanctissimum  |  dominum  nostrum  Leonem 
Papam  decimum  .  per  proaincias  Mogunti- 
nensem  et  Magdeburgensem  ac  illarum  et 
Halberstattenses  ciaitates  et  dioceses  .  necnon 
terrae  |  et  loca  illustrissimi  et  illustrium 
Principam  dominorum  Marchionum  Branden- 
burgensium  temporal!  dominio  mediate  vel 
immediate  subiecta  nnncii  et  com  |  missarii :  ad 
infrascripta  specialiter  deputati .  Vniaersis  et 
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Bingalis  presentes  literae  inspecturie  Salatem 
in  domino  .  Notam  facimns  qaod  sanctissimus 
dominns  |  noster  Leo  diaina  prouidentia  Papa 
decimas  modeniiis  :  omnibns  et  singpilis  vtriüs- 
que  sexas  christifidelibaB  :  ad  reparaoionem 
f  abrice  basilice  prin  { cipis  apostolorom  sancti 
Petri  de  vrbe  :  iuxta  ordinationem  nostram 
maous  porrigentibuB  adiatrioes  :  vltra  plenissi- 
mas  indolgentias  ac  alias  gratias  et  f acaltat  |  es 
qnas  christi  fideles  ipsi  obÜDere  possant :  iazta 
literarnm  apostolicaram  desaper  confectarnm 
continentiam  misericorditer  etiam  in  domino 
indalsit  atque  concessit :  vt  idonenm  possint  I 
eligere  confessorem  presbyteram  secularem  . 
vel  cainsuis  etiam  mendicantium  ordinis  regu- 
larem,  qai  eorum  confessione  diligenter  audita, 
pro  commissis  per  eligentem  |  delictis  et 
excessibas  :  ac  peccatis  quibuslibet :  qoantam- 
camque  grauibus  et  enormibus  :  etiam  in  dicte 
sedi  resernatis  casibos  :  ac  censuris  ecciesi- 
asticis :  etiam  ab  |  homine  ad  alicnius  instan- 
tiam  latis .  de  consensn  partium .  etiam  ratione 
interdicti  incnrsis  .  et  quamm  absolutio  eidem 
sedi  esset  specialiter  resemata.  Preterquam 
maohina  |  tionis  in  personam  summi  pontificis  : 
occisionis  episcoporum  aut  aliorum  superiorum 
prelatorum  et  iniectionis  manuum  yiolentarum 
in  illos  aut  alios  prelatos  .  falsificationis  ; 
literarum  apostolicarum  .  delationis  armorum  . 
et  aliorum  prohibitorum  ad  partes  infidelium  : 
ao  sententiarum  et  censurarum  occasione  alu- 
minum  tulfe  apostolice  de  partibus  infl  |  delium 
ad  fideles  contra  prohibitionem  apostolicam 
delatorum  incursarum  semel  in  vita  et  in 
mortis  articulo  quotiens  ille  imminebit .  licet 
mors  tunc  non  subsequatur  |  Et  in  non  re- 
sernatis casibus  totiens  quotiens  id  petierint 
plenarie  absolouere  et  eis  penitentiam  salutarem 
iniungere  .  necnon  semel  in  vita  et  in  dicto 
mortis  arti  |  culo  :  plenariam  omnium  pecca- 
torum  indulg^ntiam  et  remissionem  impendere . 
Necnon  per  eos  emissa  pro  tempore  vota  que- 
cumque  (vltra-marino  :  Visitation is  |  liminum 
apostolorum  :  et  sancti  Jacobi  in  compostella : 
religionis  et  castitatis  votis  dumtaxat  exceptis) 
in  alia  pietatis  opera  commutare  auctoritate 
apostolica  |  possit  et  yaleat.  Indulsit  quoque 
idem  sanctissimus  dominus  noster  .  prefatos 
benefactores  :  eorumque  .  parentes  defunctos 
qui  cum  charitate  decesserunt  in  precibus  :  | 
su£fragiis  :  elemosynis  :  ieiunijs  :  orationibus  : 
missis  :  horis  canonicis  :  disciplinis :  perigrina- 
tionibus  :  et  ceteris  omnibos  spiritoalibus  bonis 
que  fiunt  |  et  fieri  poterunt  in  tota  miuersali 
sacrosancta  ecclesia  militante  :  et  in  omnibus 
membris  eiusdem  in  perpetuum  participes 
fieri.  Et  quia  deuotus  |  Philippus  Kessel^ 
presbjter  ad  ipsam  fabricam  et  neoessariam 


^  This  name  has  first  been  written  Keschel— 
Itered  to  Kessel. 


instaurationem  |  snpradicte  bMÜioe  principis 
apostolorum  iuxta  sanotiasimi  domini  nottii 
Fape  intentionem  et  nostram  ordiDaticNDem 
de  bonis  suis  contribnendo  se  gratiim  |  ex- 
hibuit.  In  cuius  rei  Signum  preaentes  liteias 
a  nobis  accepit.  Ideo  eadem  auctoritate  apos- 
tolica nobis  commissa :  et  qua  funglmiir  in  hac 
parte  |  ipsi  quod  dictis  gratijs  et  indiilgenti}s 
Tti  et  eisdem  gaudere  possit  et  yaleat  per 
presentes  concedimus  et  largimur.  Datnm 
Auguste  I  sub  sigillo  per  nos  ad  heo  ordinato 
.  Die  XV  Mensis  Aprilis  Anno  domini  M.D. 
xvii. 

Forma  absolutionis  totiens  quotiens  in  vita. 

Misereatur  tui,  &c  Dominus  noster  Jesus 
Christus  per  meritum  sue  passionis  te  absoluat : 
auctoritate  cuius  et  apostolica  mihi  in  hac 
parte  commissa  :  et  tibi  |  concessa  :  ego  te 
absoluo  ab  omnibus  peccatis  tuis  .  In  nomine 
patris  et  filij  et  spiritus  sancti  Amen. 

Forma  absolutionis  et  plenissime  remis- 
sionis  :  semel  in  vita  et  in  mortis  articula 

Misereatur  tui,  &c.  Dominos  noster  Jesus 
Christus  per  meritum  sue  passionis  te  absoloat : 
et  ego  auctoritate  ipsius  et  apostolica  mihi  in 
hac  parte  commissa  :  et  tibi  |  concessa  te 
absoluo  .  primo  ab  omni  sententia  excommuni- 
cationis  maioris  vel  minoris  si  quam  incnrristi 
.  deinde  ab  omnibus  peccatis  tuis :  conferendo 
tibi  plenissimam  omnium  |  poccatonun  tuomm 
remissionem  .  remittendo  tibi  etiam  penas 
purgatorij  in  quantum  se  claues  sancte  matris 
ecclesie  extendunt .  In  nomine  patris  et  filij  et 
Spiritus  sancti  Amen. 

TransUuion. — Albert,  bj  the  graoe  of  God 
and  of  the  Apostolic  See,  of  the  holj  see  of 
Mentz  and  the  Church  of  Magdeburg  Arch- 
bishop,  Primate,  and  of  the  H0I7  Roman 
Empire  in  Germany  Arch-Ghanoellor,  Frince 
Elector  and  Administrator  of  Halberstadt, 
Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  of  Stettin,  of  Pome- 
rania,  Duke  of  Cassuben  and  the  Sdaves, 
Burgrave  of  Nuremburg  and  Prince  of  Rogen, 
and  Guardian  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor  of 
the  observance  of  the  Convent  of  Ments  ;  by 
our  most  holy  lord  Pope  Leo  X.,  throughout 
the  Provinces  of  Mentz  and  Magdeboig  and 
the  eitles  and  the  dioceses  thereof,  and  of 
Halberstadt,  and  throughout  the  territories 
and  places  mediately  or  immediately  subject 
to  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  most  ülus- 
trious  Prince  and  illustrious  Princes,  the  Lords 
Marquises  of  Brandenburg,  Nuncio  and  Com- 
missary  for  the  underwritten  matters  speciallj 
deputed ;  To  all  and  Singular  who  shall  in- 
spect  the  present  letters  greeting  in  the 
Lord. 

We  make  known  that  our  most  holy  lord 
Leo,  by  divine  providence  Pope,  the  tenth, 
that  now  is,  to  all  and  singular  the  faithf ol  in 
Christ  of  both  sexes,  who  towards  the  repair 
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of  tbe  fabric  of  the  Basilica  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,  St.  Feter  of  the  Oitj,  acconÜDg 
to  oar  ordinaDce,  extend  helping  hands,  bejond 
those  fallest  indnlgencies  and  otber  gpraces 
and  faculties  which  the  faithf ul  in  Christ  can 
of  tbemselves  obtaln,  hath,  in  accordance  witb 
the  Contents  of  the  Apostolic  letters  above 
execated,  of  bis  mercy  also  in  the  Lord  in- 
dnlged  and  granted  that  they  have  the  power 
to  choose,  as  a  fitting  confessor,  a  priest 
aecnlar  or  a  regulär  of  anj  order,  even  of 
Mendicants  ;  who,  after  diligentia  hearing 
their  confession — for  the  fanlts  and  excesses 
committed  bj  the  person  so  choosing  bim; 
and  for  sins  of  anj  kind,  however  grave  and 
enormons,  even  in  cases  reserred  for  the  said 
See ;  and  from  ecclesiastical  censares,  even 
when  bome  by  a  man  at  the  instance  of  any 
one  soever,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  parties, 
eren  from  those  incurred  by  reason  of  an 
interdict ;  and  from  those  of  whioh  the  absoln- 
tion  hath  been  specially  reserved  to  the  same 
eee ;  except  from  the  crimes  of  machination 
against  the  person  of  the  Sopreme  Pontiff,  of 
tbe  mnrder  of  bishops  or  of  other  higher  pre- 
lates,  and  of  the  laying  of  violent  hands  upon 
them  or  other  prelates,  of  the  f  orgery  of  letters 
Apostolic,  of  the  conveying  of  arms  and  other 
prohibited  things  into  heathen  parts ;  and 
except  from  [crimes  involving]  sentences  and 
censares  incarred  by  reason  of  the  importa- 
tions  of  alams  [such  as  those]  of  Apostolic 
Tolfa  from  heathen  parts  to  the  faithfal,  con- 
trary  to  the  apostolic  prohibition — once  in 
life,  and  in  the  article  of  death  as  often  as  it 
shall  threaten,  althoagh  death  roay  not  then 
sapenrene,  and  in  non-reserved  cases  as  often 
as  they  shall  seek  it,  can  and  may  plenarily 
absolve  them  and  enjoin  apon  them  salatary 
penance ;  and  also,  once  in  life  and  in  the  said 
article  of  death,  grant  plenary  indulgence  and 
remission  of  all  sins;  and  also  commute  for 
other  works  of  piety  any  vows  made  by  them 
on  occasioQ  (vows  of  pilgrimage  beyond  sea, 
of  visiting  the  thresholds  of  tbe  Apostles,  and 
of  St.  James  in  Gompostella,  of  relig^on  and 
of  chastity,  alone  excepted).  The  same  oar 
most  holy  lord  hath  also  indalged  that  the 
aforesaid  benefactors,  and  their  parents  de- 
f nnct  who  have  died  in  charity,  become  par- 
takers  for  ever  in  the  prayers,  soffrages, 
alms,  fastings,  sopplications,  masses,  canonical 
honrs,  disciplines,  pilgrimages,  and  all  other 
spiritaal  benefits  which  are  and  can  be  in  the 
whole  oniversal  holy  Gharch  Militant,  and  in 
all  the  members  of  the  same.  And  wbereas 
the  devoat  Philip  KetuU}  priest,  hath  shown 
himself  acceptable  by  contribating  of  his  goods 

^  This  name  has  first  been  written  Keschel — 
altered  to  Kesseil. 


to  the  fabric  itself  and  to  the  necessary  re- 
storation  of  the  aforesaid  Basilica  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles,  in  accordance  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  oar  most  holy  Lord  the  Pope  and  cor 
own  ordinance,  in  sign  whereof  he  hath  received 
from  as  the  present  letters  ;  therefore,  by  the 
same  Apostolic  aathority  to  as  committed,  and 
which  we  discharge  in  this  behalf,  we  grant 
and  freely  give  anto  him  by  these  presents 
that  he  can  and  may  ase  the  said  graces  and 
indalgences,  and  enjoy  the  same.  Given  at 
Aagsbarg,  ander  the  seal  hereanto  by  as 
ordained,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  month  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  1617. 

"Form  of  Absolation,  as  often  as  may  be 
daring  life : — 

*< '  Misereatar  tai,*  &c.  [Almighty  God  have 
mercy  apon  thee,  forgive  thee  thy  sins,  and 
bring  thee  Into  life  everlasting].  Oar  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  the  merit  of  His  Passion, 
absolve  thee  ;  by  whose  aathority  and  by 
the  aathority  Apostolic  to  me  in  this  behalf 
committed  and  so  to  thee  conceded,  I  absolve 
thee  from  all  thy  sins.  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen." 

*'Form  of  Absolation  and  fallest  remission, 
once  in  life  and  in  the  article  of  death  : — 

" '  Misereatar  toi,'  &c.  Gar  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  the  merit  of  His  Passion,  absolve 
thee;  and  I,  by  His  aathority  and  by  the 
aathority  Apostolic  to  me  in  this  behalf  com- 
mitted and  so  to  thee  conceded,  absolve  thee, 
first  from  every  sentence  of  the  g^reater  or 
lesser  excommanication,  if  any  thoa  hast 
incurred,  and  next  from  all  thy  sins,  by  con- 
ferring  apon  thee  the  füllest  remission  of  all 
thy  sins,  by  remitting  to  thee  also  tbe  pains  of 
pargatory,  so  far  as  the  keys  of  Holy  Mother 
Charch  extend.  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

P,S, — A  remarkable  book  has  been  pablished 
with  illastrations  and  facsimiles  by  Marshall 
Bros.,  10  Paternoster  Row,  which  shows  that 
Tetzers  roethods  are  being  still  resorted  to  in 
Spain,  Jtomish  Jndulgeneet  of  To-day;  or,  1$ 
Tetzddeadt  An  Exposure,  Price  2s. 
INT  ALLIBILITT.— A  quality  which  prevents 
its  possessor  from  being  deceived  or  mistaken. 

The  longing  in  the  human  mind  for  certainty 
is  so  intense  that  roen  are  tempted  to  create 
for  themselves  a  living  and  visible  aathority, 
which  shall  be  infallible.  We  see  this  tendency 
in  individuals.  Let  a  young  person  be  en- 
dowed  with  streng  Imagination  and  warm 
affections,  and  he  or  she  will  probably  take 
a  parent  or  an  older  friend  as  an  object  of 
quasi-worship,  who  shall  be  to  him  or  her, 
infallible.  The  mistake  is  conf asing  aathority 
with  infallibility.  In  the  case  of  such  individoal 
the  mistake  eures  itself.  As  the  mind  ma- 
tares  it  is  able  to  distingoish  between  facts, 
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and  what  it  had  desired  to  be  facta,  and  it 
finde  itself  disillosioned  and  saddened  bj  the 
sapposed  loss  that  it  has  andergone. 

The  same  desire  for  certaintj,  and  the  same 
mifitake  as  to  the  limits  of  authority,  prodaced 
a  belief  in  infallibilitj  residing  somewhere  in 
the  Ghürch.  '*  The  Charch  hath  anthority  in 
controversies  of  faith.*'  Tes — authority  ;  for 
no  man  of  welUregnlated  mind  will  deny  that 
weight  oaght  to  be  g^ven  to  the  judgment  of 
the  National  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
of  the  whole  Chnrch  in  its  earliest  and  parest 
days,  if  sach  judgment  exists,  in  respect  to 
any  trath  about  which  a  donbt  has  arisen ; 
but  because  it  "  has  anthority,"  it  is  not  there- 
fore  infallible.  It  is  a  help,  an  enonnous  help, 
in  the  search  after  trath,  but  not  the  only 
guide  to  it.  Learning,  criticism,  common 
sense,  natural  perception  of  possibility  and 
impossibility,  of  likelihood  and  unlikelihood,  of 
right  and  wrong,  the  affections,  the  imagina- 
tion,  the  reason,  the  moral  sense — none  of 
these  must  be  ignored ;  all  have  their  use,  and 
the  rest  must  not  be  made  subject  to  any  one 
of  them. 

Belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  pre- 
ceded  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and 
still  holds  its  own  in  the  Oriental  Church.  As 
long  as  there  was  a  Oallican  Chnrch,  it  was 
held  there  likewise,  and  it  appears  to  be  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  of  the  Ritualists. 
But  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  is  no  more 
tenable  than  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  for — 

1.  There  is  no  promise  of  infallibility.  The 
texts  of  Scripture  relied  on  for  proving  it  are 
inadequate  for  the  purpose.  They  are  Matt. 
xvi.  18 ;  xxviii.  20 ;  John  xvi.  13.  The  first, 
which  promises  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  the  Church,  is  fulfilled  by 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Church.  For 
the  expression  "gates  of  hell  or  Hades  "is 
almost  certainly  proved  by  Isa.  xxxviii.  10; 
Wisdom  xvi.  13,  Job  xxxviii.  17,  and  Psalm 
ix.  13 ;  to  mean  the  powers  of  death.  In  that 
case  the  promise  was  that  the  Church  should 
not  come  to  an  end  on  the  death  of  the  first 
believers,  but  should  still  go  on,  as  we  see 
that  it  does,  and,  further,  that  the  grave 
should  not  be  able  to  retain  those  who  were 
faithful  members  of  it.  (See  Dr.  Wright's  Inter- 
mediate  State,  Nisbet.)  Or  if  the  words  **  gates 
of  hell "  (see  Hades)  be  interpreted  powers  of 
destruction,  the  promise  is  stül  fulfilled  with- 
out  any  thought  of  fallible  or  infallible.  In 
neither  sense  of  the  expression  have  the  gates 
of  hell  (hades)  prevailed  against  the  Church. 
The  second  passage  promises  that  Christ  will 
always  be  with  His  Church;  in  like  manner 
God  promised  to  be  with  His  eider  Church, 
the  Jews,  but  they  are  not  tbereby  made 
infallible.    The  third,  referring  to  the  expected 


descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  addreaaed  only 
to  His  immediate  disciples. 

2.  Men  arg^e  that  God  must  have  given  an 
infallible  goide,  but  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  God  mu8t  do  what  we  might  ä 
priori  expect  Him  to  do. 

3.  Why  should  the  Christian  Charch  haTe 
the  gif t  of  infambility,';if  God*s  earUer  Chnrch 
was  without  it  7  The  argument  from  analogy 
is  against  her  infallibility. 

4.  The  early  Christian  Charch  shows  an 
entire  unconsciousness  of  possessing  any  snch 
power,  for  (a)  the  Fathers  oniformly  make 
Scripture,  not  the  living  voice  of  the  Charch, 
the  infallible  Standard  of  doctrine;  (6)  The 
Councils  did  not  merely  meet  and  pnt  the 
question  at  once  to  the  vote,  knowing  that  they 
would  be  infallibly  led  to  a  true  deciaion  by  a 
mechanical  process,  bat  they  placed  the  Holy 
Scriptare  in  their  centre  as  the  judge,  and 
demanded  of  the  various  bishops  the  tradition 
of  their  Churches  as  to  its  meaning  on  the 
point  at  issue.  All  this  would  be  sarpluaage 
if  they  knew  that  they  were  infallible.  (c)  Yin- 
centius  Lirinensis,  writing  an  elaborate  treat- 
ise  to  show  how  to  distinguish  between  trne 
and  false  doctrine,  does  not  say,  ''Ask  the 
infallible  Charch,"  but  lays  down  a  nomber 
of  propositions  which  issue  in  the  famous 
definition,  **that  which  has  been  held  in  all 
times,  at  all  places,  by  all" — a  rule  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  theory  of  a  present 
in&Uibility  in  the  existing  Church. 

5.  We  have  only  to  open  cur  eyes  and  com- 
pare  doctrines  which  have  been  held  at  varioas 
times  in  particular  parte  of  the  Church  with 
the  Scriptural  Standard  of  the  truth,  to  see 
how  far  from  infallible  the  Charch  has  been« 
*'As  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria, 
and  Antioch,  have  erred ;  so  also  the  Charch 
of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  their  living 
and  manner  of  Ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters 
of  Faith."  (Article  XIX.). 

We  may  well  believe  that  God  will  not  allow 
the  Church  in  its  universality  to  fall  into 
fundamental  and  permanent  error;  and  we 
may  allow  that  if  we  find  any  truth  taught  by 
the  Church  from  the  Apostles'  time  down- 
wards,  and  believed  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  such  as  the  Divinity  of  cur  Lord  Jeans 
Christ,  or  the  Atonement,  or  the  Resurrection, 
we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  the  Church 
that  such  doctrines  are  the  true  Interpretation 
of  Scripture  with  so  much  certitude  as  to  be 
infallibly  assured  of  them.  But  that  an  in- 
fallibility which  can  ex  cathedra  decide  present 
or  future  controversies,  resides  either  inEcclesi- 
astical  Councils,  as  representing  the  Church, 
or  in  the  Church  diffusive,  has  no  basis  to 
rest  upon  beyond  the  unreasoning  longing  for 
certainty  that  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
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a  presamptüons  Imagination  tbat  God  moBt 
have  done  what  we  think  it  wonld  be  best 
for  Hirn  to  do. 

Papal  Infallibility  is  onlj  a  form  or  phase 
of  the  infallibilitj  of  the  Church — a  phase 
which  mnet  have  arisen  as  soon  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  Papal  Sapremacy  had  been  carried  to 
its  füll  limit.    For  when  men,  believing  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Chnrch,  came  to  believe 
also  that  the  Charch  is  summed  ap  in  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  as  its  head  and  ruler,  it  woald 
be  in  him,  not  in  Goancils  or  in  Fathers  or  in 
Schoolmen,  that  thej  would  make  the  infalli- 
bilitj to  reside.    It  was  bj  the  Qnostic  fictions 
(we  shoüld  now  call  them  novels)  attributed  to 
Clement  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  second 
centarj,  that  the  idea  of  Peter  Standing  in  a 
Position  of  anthority  over  the  other  Apostles 
was  first    SQggested.    Stephen,  first    of   the 
Roman  bishops,  in  the  third  Century  made 
arrogant  claim  to  a  higher  position  than  other 
bishops  in  his  controversy  with  Cjprian,  which 
was  rejected  calmlj  by  Cyprian,  indignantly 
bj  Firmilian.    Adopted  by  Leo  I.  in  the  fifth 
Century,  on  the  plea  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
being  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  maintained 
by  later  Popes,  apparently  proyed  by  the  False 
Decretals  In  the  ninth  Century,  this   claim 
was  at  length  acquiesced    in  by  the  Latin 
Church,  and  on  it  was  founded  the  temporal 
despotism  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III. 
Time  only  was  then  required  to  conclude  that 
the  supreme  monarch  of  the  Church  was  the 
organ  through  whom  her  infallibility  energised. 
But  this  time  stretched  out  into  six  or  elght 
centuries,  for  it  was  much  more  difficult  to 
maintain  in  argument  the  infallibility  of  a 
definite  line  of  bishops,  than  of  a  varying  and 
nnsubstantial  body  like  the  Church,  because 
it  was  a  patent  fact  that  Popes  had  been 
heretical — Callixtus,  Liberius,  Vigilius,  Hono- 
rins — and  little  doubt  could  be  entertained 
that  some  of  the  Mediseval  Popes  were  un- 
believers  in  Christianity.    It  was  not  tili  1870 
that  the  coping-stone  was  laid  on  the  edifice 
of  Papal  power  by  the  declaration  of  the  Pope's 
personal  infallibility.    That  was  the  work  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  believed  that  they  were  thus 
Btrengthening  the  Latin  Church  by  centralising 
authority,  and  throwing  a  religious  awe  round 
the  man  who  wielded  it.    Their  work  was 
aided  by  Dr.  Manning,  who  had  run  into  the 
extremes  for  which  converts  are  proverbial, 
and  by  the  diplomatic  arts  of  Mr.  Odo  Russell, 
a  Protestant,  whose  object  was  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Pope  as  a  secular  prince 
against  the  assaults  of  Socialism.    The  de- 
claration of  the  dogma  produced  immediately 
the  revolt  of   the  Cid  Catholics,  who  have 
taught  the  world  that  there  can  be  a  Catholi- 
cism  which  is  not  Roman.    The  fnture  effects 


of  the  declaration  are  yet  to  be  manlfested. 
Probably  they  will  not  be  unlike  the  effect  of 
the  "lump  of  pitch  and  fat  and  hair,"  which 
Daniel,  according  to  the  story  in  the  Apocrypha, 
*'put  in  the  dragon's  mouth"  in  Babylon. 
But  that  consnmmation  has  to  be  waited  for 
tili  the  members  of  the  Latin  communion  have 
realised  what  it  is  they  have  done  in  creating, 
so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  creating,  an  in- 
fallible  man.  On  the  question  see  Dr.  Salmon's 
leamed  Lectures  on  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Church  (Murray,  1890).    See  Gallioanism. 

[F.  M.] 
INFANT  BAPTIBM.  (See  Baptism,  Bap- 
TISMAL  RSOBNSBATION.)  The  right  of  chil- 
dren,  and  especially  of  the  children  of  those 
already  within  the  Christian  Church,  to  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  has  long  been  a  sabject 
of  dispute.  The  Roman,  Greek,  and  Anglican, 
with  most  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and 
Methodist  Communions,  maintain  this  right ; 
the  large  and  influential  Baptist  denominations 
contest  it.  On  the  question  of  principle,  there- 
fore,  Infant  baptism  is  not  a  point  of  contro- 
versy  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant« 
as  such,  though  in  the  doctrinal  ideas,  and,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  forms  and  usages  connected 
with  the  rite,  there  are  wide  divergencies. 
The  doctrinal  aspects  of  baptism  have  already 
been  treated  of  in  the  above-named  articles. 
The  present  article  will  deal  with  the  subject 
chiefly  on  its  scriptural  and  historical  sides, 
and  doctrinally  only  in  respect  of  certain  pecu- 
liarities  in  the  Roman  teaching  about  infants. 
The  argument  of  those  who  oppose  Infant 
baptism  in  every  form  is  simple,  and  to  many 
minds  conclnsive.  It  is  urged,  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  is  no  Warrant  for  the 
ecclesiastical  practice  either  in  express  com- 
mand  of  Scripture,  or  in  apostolic  usage. 
Scripture,  on  the  contrary,  connects  baptism 
with  faith,  and  all  the  cases  of  baptism  in  the 
New  Testament  are  those  of  adult  believers. 
Infant  baptism,  therefore,  it  is  held,  is  not  only 
ultra-scriptural  but  anti-scriptural.  Further, 
it  is  contended,  Infant  baptism  was  unknown 
in  the  early  Church,  and  only  crept  in  grad- 
ually  as  the  result  of  the  idea  of  baptismal 
regeneration.  Tertullian  is  said  to  mark  the 
time  of  its  entrance  by  his  Opposition  to  it. 
Those  who  favour  the  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism take,  naturally,  a  different  view  of  the 
bearings  both  of  the  scriptural  and  of  the 
historical  evidence.  It  is  conceded  at  once 
that  there  is  no  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
directly  commanding  the  baptism  of  infants. 
It  is  not  even  regarded  as  essen tial  to  prove 
that  there  was  entire  uniformity  of  practice 
in  the  Apostolic  Age.  The  Apostolic  Church 
was  remarkably  free  and  varied  in  its  usages, 
and  it  wonld  probably  be  impossible  to  eatab- 
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lish  that  tbere  was  on  this,  or  od  almost 
anj  point,  an  absolately  unvarjing  procednre. 
What  is  maiDtained  is,  that  tbe  deeper  scrip- 
tnral  foundations  on  which  the  practice  of 
Infant  baptism  rests  are  not  tberebj  tonched. 
Witb  reference  to  tbe  passage,  ''He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved" 
(Mark  xvi.  16),  from  which  it  is  freqaently  in- 
ferred  that  belicvers  only  are  to  be  baptized, 
it  is  pointed  oüt  that  the  declaration  ciearlj 
relates  to  adnlt  believers,  and  bas  no  bearing 
on  the  case  of  children  ;  eise,  with  equal 
cogency,  it  might  be  argned  that  children,  as 
incapable  of  faith,  cannot  be  saved.  The 
reading  of  Church  history  is  contested.  The 
idea  of  baptismal  regeneration  had  a  powerf  nl 
inflaence  ;  bat  if  it  had  the  effect  of  sometimes 
leading  parents  to  seek  baptismal  grace  for 
their  children,  it  is  historically  certain  that  it 
operated  qoite  as  strongly  in  the  other  direc- 
tion  of  the  postponemerU  of  baptism,  lest  the 
grace  of  regeneration  shoald  be  lost.  It  will 
be  Seen  below  that  this  was  really  the  motive 
of  the  Opposition  of  Tertullian. 

The  State  of  the  case  in  the  Apostolic  Age 
was  really  this.  The  Apostles  were  dealing 
with  the  beginnings  of  the  Church  ;  with  con- 
verts  from  Judaism  or  heathenism  to  Christi- 
anity ;  therefore,  in  tbe  nature  of  the  case, 
with  adnlts.  The  scriptural  rale  here  is  that 
those  wbo  profess  faith  are  to  be  baptized — a 
rule  which  all  Churches  follow.  As  to  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  children  of  those  already 
baptized  and  members  of  the  Church,  nothing 
is  Said  directly  in  Scriptare,  either  one  way  or 
the  other.  Their  case  is  a  totally  di£ferent 
one,  and  is  left  to  be  settled  on  general 
principles.  Tbere  is  nothing  that  directly 
enjoins  the  baptism  of  children,  but  tbere  is 
nothing  that  forbids  it  In  Christ's  own  origi- 
nal command,  *'  Make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
baptizing  them,"  &c.  (Matt,  xxyiii.  19),  there 
is  assuredly  nothing  which  precludes  baptism 
of  children ;  rather,  as  Alford  has  remarked, 
the  fact  that  baptism  comes  before  Instruction 
would  point  to  this  as  the  normal  way.  The 
qaestion  then  comes  to  be,  How  ought  we  to 
treat  the  children  of  believers  7  Oaght  we  to 
treat  them  as  within  the  Christian  Charch, 
and  forming  part  of  it,  and  recognise  that  fact 
by  the  ordinary  symbol,  mark  them  by  baptism 
at  tbe  oütset  as  lambs  of  Christ's  flock,  and 
lay  on  them  the  corresponding  obligations  of 
Service  to  Him  ?  or  treat  them  as  still  no  part 
of  the  Church  until  they  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion  and  make  public  profession  for  them- 
selves  7  Those  who  favour  the  former  of  these 
alternatives  do  not  regard  themselves  as  left 
without  very  definite  scriptural  guidance  in 
the  matter. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  stress 


has  always  justly  been  laid  on  the  continnity 
of  the  Charch  ander  the  old  and  new  di«- 
pensations.  The  New  Testament  form  of  the 
Church  began  at  Pentecost,  bat  the  Choxch  of 
God  is  older  than  its  New  Testament  form. 
It  may  be  said  to  take  its  origin  in  the 
covenant  with  Abraham,  in  which  God  boond 
Himself  to  be  the  God  of  Abraham  and  of  bis 
seed,  gave  them  temporal  and  spiritual  pro- 
mises,  and  established  circumcision  as  the 
sig^  and  seal  of  the  new  relation  and  of 
interest  in  the  Covenant  (c/.  Rom.  iv.  11). 
The  principle  was  there  laid  down  which  con- 
nected parent  and  child  in  the  promise  of 
blessing.  Every  Jewish  child  was  regarded  as 
born  within  the  Covenant,  received,  if  a  male, 
in  bis  flesh  the  seal  of  it,  and  was  repated  to 
be  a  sharer  in  its  blessings,  unless  by  a  personal 
act  of  apostasy  he  separated  himself  from  the 
people  of  God.^  Was  this  law,  then,  based 
on  the  divinely  established  relation  between 
parent  and  child,  repealed  in  the  Charch 
ander  the  New  Testament  formf  We  have 
no  reason  to  snppose  that  it  was.  The  New 
Testament  lays  stress  on  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New ;  declares  that 
believers  are  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Covenant  with  Abraham  (Rom.  iv.  11-13  ; 
xi.  17-24;  Gal.  iii.  6-14.  29;  iv.  22-31)  ;  but 
says  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  privileges 
which  children  possessed  in  the  old  Israel 
were  to  be  restricted  in  the  new.  On  the 
contrary,  baptism  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  had 
come  in  the  place  of  circumcision  (Col.  ii.  12). 
and  the  Apostle  Peter  says  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  speaking  to  Jews  in  the  old  lan- 
guage,  "Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one 
of  you  ...  for  the  promise  is  unto  yoa,  and 
to  your  children  "  (Acts  ii.  38,  39),  by  which 
assuredly  he  means  more  than  simply  adolt 
posterity.  This  is  quite  in  the  line  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  who  never  spoke  of  dimina- 
tion  of  the  privileges  of  children,  but  bade 
His  disciples  receive  them  in  Hii  name 
(Matt  zviii.  5),  and  said,  '*  Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  "  (xix.  14). 

When,  in  the  light  of  this  principle,  we 
look  at  the  cases  of  baptism  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  them  to  be  what  we  might 
ezpect.  It  is  not  always  observed  that  there 
is  no  case  of  adult  baptism  in  the  New 
Testament  which  would  not  also  be  a  case  of 
adult  baptism  in  modern  Churches ;  even  as 
there  is  no  case  in  which  the  Churches  would 

^  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  several  Moham- 
medan  countries,  as  in  Bgypt,  female  children 
are  also  circumcised.  Women  were  under  cer- 
tain disabilities  under  the  Old  Covenant,  which 
have  been  removed  under  the  New.  Comp.  Gkü. 
iU.  28.  [C.  H.  H.  W.] 
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bftptize  children  in  which  baptlsm  is  shown  to 
be  withheld  in  the  New  Testament.    Single 
adolts  aie  baptized  as  adalts,  bat  wbere  tbe 
adalt  is  tbe  bead  of  a  bousebold,  as  in  tbe 
case  of  Lydia  (Acts  xvi.  15),  and  the  Philippian 
jailer   (zri.   83),  the    narrative    informs    us 
ahnost  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  conrse,  that 
tbe  "hoasebold"  was  baptized  also.     It  is 
Qsuallj  replied  that  we  have  no  evidence  that 
there  were  anj  joung  children  in  these  house- 
holds.    There  maj  or  there  maj  not  have  been, 
bat  that  is  not  the  point.    The  point  is  that 
the  bousebold  was  baptized  along  with  its 
head,  and  evidentlj  on  the  ground  of  con- 
nection  with  it.    If  there  were  vonng  children 
in  anj  of  these,  or  in  similar  households,  it 
is  morallj  certain  that    thev  would  not  be 
excluded  from  the  sign  of  the  New  Covenant. 
An  interesting  light  is  throyrn  on  this  usage 
bj  what  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  in 
Jewish  proselyte  baptism.    When  a  proseljte 
was  received  from  heathenism  into  the  Jewish 
Cbnrch,  he  was  not  only  circnmcised,  bot  was 
also  baptized.     Bat  if  the  Talmud ic  notices 
which  refer  to  this  practice  can  be  relied  npon 
as  evidence  for  the  Apostolio  Age  (and  we 
think  they  can),  this    other  import^nt  fact 
exnerges,  that    not    onlj  was    the    proselyte 
himself  baptized,  but  bis  hoosehold,  if  he  had 
one,  down  to  its  yoangest  member,  was  bap- 
tized with  bim  (the  passages  may  be  seen  in 
Wairs  History  of  Infant  Baptitm),     This  natu- 
rally  wonld  be  the  course  to  which  tbe  Christian 
practice  conformed.  Accordingly,  taking  PanFs 
Kpistles,  we  find  all  throagh  that  children  are 
recognised  as  component  parts  of  the  Church. 
They  are  exhorted  as  such,  and  it  is  never 
snggested  that  they  should  not  receive  the 
ontward  sign,  or  that  the  receiving  of  it  is 
something  that  awaits    them   in  tbeir  later 
jears.    It  would,  indeed,  be  easier  to  argue 
tbat  in  the  case  of  such  children  baptism  was 
not  regarded  as  necessary  at  all  (eise  why  this 
silence  about  their  future  reception  of  it,  or 
about  preparation  for  it  7),  than  to  argue  that 
they  had  not  already  received  the  symbol. 
One  passage  in  St.  PauPs  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians  is  specially  interesting.    The  Apostle 
is  dealing  with  the  case  in  which  one  parent 
is  believing  and  the    other  unbelieving.    A 
qnestion  might  then  arise,  How  would  this 
a£fect  the  Church  Status  of  the  cbild?    The 
principle  which  Paul  lays  down  is  that  the 
nnbelieving  busband  is  sanctified  by  the  be- 
lieving wife,  and  viee  versa,  **else,'*  he  says, 
"were  your  children  unclean,   but  now  are 
they  holy''  (1  Cor.  vii.   14),  that  is  to  say, 
sanctified,  separated,  evidently  in  the  sense  of 
being  regarded  as  members  of  tbe  holy  Com- 
munity.   Witbout,  as  before  remarked,  press- 
ing  for  entire  uniformity  in  the  usage  of  the 


Apostolic  Age,  these  tbings  make  it  fairly  clear 
that  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  believers 
is,  to  say  the  least,  not  bostile  to,  but  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Christ's 
religion,  and  the  true  idea  of  the  Church. 

We  may  now  lock  briefly  at  the  testimony  of 
Church  history  on  this  subject  (see  the  ample 
collection  of  passages  in  Wall's  HUtory),  It 
will  be  found  fully  corroborative  of  the  view 
which  has  been  taken  of  the  practice  in 
Apostolic  Cbnrches.  The  immediately  post- 
apostolic  literature  yields  nothing  directly 
bearing  on  the  subject.  When  Justin  Martyr 
(A.D.  150),  bowever,  speaks  in  bis  Äpclogy  of 
<*  Several  persons  among  us,  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years  old,  of  both  sexes,  who  were  discipled  (or 
made  disciples)  to  Christ  from  their  childhood," 
using  the  very  word  which  Christ  employs  in  the 
command  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  impression  that  discipling  by  baptism 
is  alluded  to.  If  this  is  correct,  the  ages  of  the 
persons  concemed  carry  us  well  back  into  the 
Apostolic  Age.  The  usage  in  the  second  Century 
is  attested  towards  its  close  by  Irenasus,  who 
had  been  in  bis  youth  the  disciple  of  Polycarp. 
He  speaks  of  *'  all  who  by  Him  (Christ)  are  re- 
generated  unto  God — infants  and  little  ones, 
and  children,  and  youths,  and  eider  persons" 
(ii.  39).  There  can  be  no  reasonable  donbt 
that  by  "  regeneration  **  in  this  passage  Irenssos 
means  baptism.  His  own  usage,  and  the  current 
usage  of  the  time,  put  any  other  explanation 
out  of  the  question.  Fnrther  corroboration  is 
found  in  repeated  Statements  of  Origen  (A.D. 
230),  who  had  travelled  more  widely  and  pro- 
bably  knew  more  of  the  literature  and  usages 
of  different  sections  of  the  Church  than  any 
other  man  of  his  time.  In  the  Latin  trans- 
lations  of  his  works  which  have  come  down  to 
US  we  have  the  following:  *'Let  it  be  con- 
sidered  what  is  the  reason  that,  whereas  the 
baptism  of  the  Church  is  given  for  forgiveness 
of  sins,  infants  also  are,  by  the  usage  of  the 
Church,  baptized  "  (Hom.  8  on  Lev,  xii,) ;  "  In- 
fants are  baptized  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  " 
{On  Luke  i.  14) ;  *<  For  this  also  it  was,  that  the 
Church  had  from  the  Apostles  a  tradition  to 
give  baptism  even  to  infants  "  (Comm.  on  Rom,, 
Book  V.).  Doubt,  certainly,  may  rest  on  the 
literal  accuracy  of  the  translations  (of  Rufinus), 
but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  translator 
would  wantonly  invent  the  allusions  to  baptism 
of  infants ;  and  that  he  did  not,  we  leam  from 
a  passage  in  Jerome,  in  which  this  Father  refers 
the  Pelagians  to  Origen 's  views  on  this  subject 
(3ni  Dial,  Ägaintt  the  Pdagian$),  Origen  was 
himself  the  cbild  of  Christian  parents  (born 
A.D.  185),  and  must  have  known  whether  he 
himself  was  baptized. 

TertuUian  of  Carthage  (A.D.  200),  the  great 
Latin  Father,  is  commonly  cited  as  an  Opponent 
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of  Infant  baptism.  Bat,  rightlj  construed,  his 
words  are  rather  a  witness  for  it.  His  arg^- 
ment  assumes  that  infaot  baptism  was  the  cas- 
tom  in  the  Church  (there  is  no  snggestion  of  its 
being  new),  and  bis  Opposition  is  based,  not  on 
groands  of  Scriptnre  or  principle,  bat  on  tbe 
expediencj  of  delajing  baptism  tili  there  is 
less  dangerof  falling  from  grace.  **  Theref ore," 
he  sajs,  "according  to  every  one's  condition 
and  disposition,  and  also  their  age,  the  de- 
lajing  of  baptism  is  more  profitable  {utüior)^ 
especiallj  in  the  case  of  little  children  "  {On 
Baptism),  For  the  same  reason,  he  advises 
delaj  in  the  case  of  nnmarried  persona,  and  of 
those  in  widowhood,  tili  thej  either  marry, 
or  are  confirmed  in  continence.  This  is  weak 
sapport  for  tbe  opponents  of  the  nsage.  That, 
in  any  case,  Tertallian's  was  not  the  general 
view  of  the  Church  of  Carthage  is  Fhown  by 
the  Epistle  of  Cyprian  and  his  Coancil  to 
Fidus  (A.D.  250).  The  qaestion  dealt  with  bj 
the  Council  was  not  as  to  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  infant  baptism,  but  as  to 
wliether  baptism  of  infants  must  be  delayed 
(after  the  analogy  of  circnmcision)  tili  the 
eighth  day,  or  raight  take  place  earlier.  The 
Council  emphatically  declared  that  it  might. 
The  asage  of  the  Church  is  presumed.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  multiply  testimonies 
further.  It  is  not  disputed  that  from  this 
time  infant  baptism  was  common  in  the 
Church,  though  the  tendency  also  strengthened 
to  delay  baptism.  In  the  great  Pelagian  con- 
troversy  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  Century, 
much  was  made  of  infant  baptism,  in  confn- 
tation  of  the  Pelagian  denial  of  original  sin. 
Jerome  and  Augustine  pressed  the  Pelagians 
hard  with  this  argument,  which  the  latter 
evaded  by  a  distinction  between  etemal  life 
(a  lower  State  of  happiness),  and  being  heirs 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (the  portion  of  the 
regenerate).  The  important  point  is  that  the 
Pelagians,  as  little  as  their  opponents,  chal- 
lenged  the  antiquity  or  apostolical  authority 
of  the  custom.  Augustine  could  confidently 
appeal  to  baptism  of  infants  for  forgiveness 
of  sins  as  supported  by  "  the  authority  of  the 
whole  Church,  which  was,  doubtiess,  deli7ered 
by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  "  {On  Memiision 
of  Sins  and  Baptism  of  Infants^  eh.  xxvi.-vii.), 
and  declared  that  he  did  not  remember  ever 
having  heard  any  other  thing  from  any  Chris- 
tians that  received  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, "neither  from  such  as  were  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  nor  from  such  as  belong  to 
any  sect  or  schism  "  (eh.  vi.).  This  was  when 
quoting  the  Epistle  of  Cyprian  to  Fidus  above 
referred  to.  Jerome  also  goes  back  to  the 
works  of  Origen.  Both  fathers,  therefore, 
speak  with  a  füll  knowledge  of  the  past  litera- 
ture  of  the  Church.    This  must  be  feit  to  give 


their  opinion  exceptional  weight  as  respects 
the  great  antiquity  and  practical  uniTeräalitj 
of  the  practice.  But  on  neitber  aide,  as  above 
obserred,  was  this  disputed. 

The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  baptism 
of  infants  in  the  Roman  Church  have  already 
been  described  in  a  special  article  (see  Bap- 
tism, Roman  Ritual  of),  and  in  pari  fall 
ander  baptism  generally.  In  the  ancient 
Church  the  mode  of  baptism,  even  for  infants, 
was  trine  immersion  (Bingham,  Book  zi«, 
11,  6),  and  the  rite  was  accompanied  by  the 
osual  ceremonies  (sign  of  cross,  tasting  milk 
and  honey,  imposition  of  hands  and  cbrismy 
and  ezorcisms).  The  professions  and  renun- 
ciations  were  made  by  Sponsors  (Tertallian, 
On  Baptism),  The  Sponsors,  in  the  early  age, 
were  ordinarily,  though  not  necessarily,  the 
parents  (Augustine  discusses  the  qaestion  in 
his  EpistU  to  Bonifaee) ;  in  the  case  of  slaves, 
foundlings,  children  whose  parents  were  dead« 
&a,  others  took  their  place.  Already,  in  the 
time  of  Cyprian,  and  for  many  centories 
thereafter,  confirmation  followed  immediately 
upon  baptism,  and  the  child  partook  of 
the  communion  (see  Infant  Communion). 
The  modern  godfathers  and  godmothers  are 
a  later  development. 

In  the  Roman,  as  in  the  ancient  Church, 
baptism  is  held  to  be  the  divinely  appointed 
medium  of  regeneration,  and  a  necessity  for 
salvation.  Only  while,  in  the  case  of  adolts, 
a  certain  predisposition  of  mind  is  needed  for 
the  right  reception  of  baptism,  in  infants  the 
rite  takes  effect  by  its  inherent  virtue.  To 
render  baptism  valid,  it  is  not  required  that 
the  priest  be  a  holy  man,  but  only  that  he  ad- 
minister  the  sacrament  in  proper  form,  and 
with  a  serious  intention.  He  may  personallj 
be  the  most  wicked  of  individuals,  but  his  act, 
nevertheless,  by  the  mere  form  which  he  uses, 
has  regenerating  power.  But  it  is  not  even 
required  that  the  ceremony  be  performed  by 
a  priest.  Baptism  may  be  administered  by 
any  one — Jew,  heretic,  infidel,  even  atheist — 
and  if  only  water  is  applied,  and  the  proper 
formula  used,  with  intent  to  baptize,  the  bap- 
tism is  valid.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able  parts  of  Rome's  doctrine,  but  the  assertions 
regarding  it  are  most  ezplicit.  ' '  For  this  ofBoe 
is  permitted,"  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  says,  '*  if  necessity  compel,  even  to  Jews, 
infidels,  and  heretics ;  provided,  however,  that 
they  intend  to  perform  what  the  Catholic 
Church  performs  in  that  act  of  her  ministry." 

The  saving  clause,  "if  necessity  compel," 
means  little,  for  practically  all  iMiptisms  by 
heretics  are  regarded  as  valid  if  performed  in 
the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 
This  is  a  very  important  point  in  connection 
with  infant  baptism ;  for,  on  the  ground  of  it. 
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Borne  Claims  jarisdiction   over  all   baptized 
penoDs. 

The  necessitj  of  baptism  for  salvation,  eTen 
in  the  case  of  Infant»,  is  asserted  in  the 
strongest  manner.  This  raises  the  difficult 
qnestion  of  the  fate  of  onbaptized  infants. 
Augnistine  combats  the  view  that  there  is  anj 
middle  place  between  heayen  and  hell,  and 
with  rnthless  logio  consigns  unbaptized  infants 
to  eternal  fire  {Ser,  294),  thoagh  he  allows 
that  their  doom  will  be  '<  the  lightest  of  all." 
{Rem.  of  Sint  and  Baptum  of  InfanU^  eh.  xv.) 
The  Council  of  Trent  is  hardly  less  piti- 
le89.  ''The  law  of  baptism,"  says  its  Cate- 
chism,  '*i8  prescribed  bj  onr  Lord  to  all,  in 
so  mnch  that  thev,  unless  thej  be  regener. 
ated  unto  God  throngh  the  grace  of  baptism, 
whether  their  parents  be  Christian  or  infidel, 
are  born  to  eternal  misery  and  perdition." 
The  Middle  Ages  provided  a  IvmJtmt  infan- 
iium  for  nnbaptized  infants,  and  dolefnl 
enongh  are  the  descriptions  and  pictnres  that 
are  given  of  it  {ef  Wall).  Theologians, 
however,  haye  shrank  from  these  extremes, 
and,  foUowing  Aqninas,  have  sacceeded  by 
iDgenions  refinement«  in  limiting  the  panish- 
ment  of  nnbaptized  infants  to  ''pain  of  loss** 
(exclnding  ''pain  of  sense")»  s^d  even  in 
Converting  the  "  eternal  misery  and  perdition  " 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  into  a  place  of  the 
highest  ** natural''  happiness  (c/.  Perrone). 
Thna,  bj  a  wonderfnl  dialectic,  the  Church  of 
Borne  has  come  round  to  very  mnch  the  same 
doctrine  of  the  fnture  of  infants  as  it  con- 
demned  in  Pelagius.  [J.  O.] 

INFANT  GOMMT7NION.— When  the  practice 
of  infant  baptism  had  become  establisbed  in 
the  early  Church  (see  Infant  Baptism),  there 
grew  up  in  its  train  the  custom  of  giving  the 
commnnion  to  newly  baptized  infants — a  cus- 
tom which  continued  in  the  Western  Church  tili 
about  the  year  1000,  and  which  still  prevails  in 
tbe  Oreek  and  other  Eastem  Churches.  The 
custom  had  its  origin  in  the  close  connection 
of  the  two  sacraments,  regarded  as  equally 
etsential  to  salvation.  The  main  facts  on  the 
fiabject  are  the  following  {ef  Bingham,  book 
xü.,  eh.  i ;  Wall,  Infant  Baptitm^  ii.,  eh.  ix. ; 
Daille,  Vu  of  PcUhert^  book  ii.  eh.  iv.  and  vi. ; 
Church  Histories  and  Dictionaries).  Tbe 
earliest  to  mention  infant  communion  is 
Cyprian  (A.D.  250).  In  his  treatise  on  The 
Lapaed  this  Father  teils  a  curious  story  of  the 
effects  of  the  Eucharist  on  a  child  to  whom 
bread  mixed  with  wine  had  been  given  in 
presence  of  an  idol  (eh.  xxv.).  The  practice, 
however,  was  apparently  then  of  recent  origin ; 
at  least,  it  is  not  referred  to  by  Tertullian,  who 
wonld  most  naturally  have  meutioned  it  when 
discnssing  infant  baptism.  Tertullian,  on  the 
other  band,  refers   to  tbe   early  custom  of 


giving  the  baptized  person  a  mixture  of  milk 
and  honey.    In  Jerome  (A.D.  400),  this  seema 
chang^d  in  the  Churches  of  the  West  to  a 
custom  **  of  giving  to  those  that  are  regenerated 
in  Christ,  wine  and  milk  "  (in  Wall).    By  this 
time  the  usage  was  establisbed  of  confirming 
infants  after  baptism  with  imposition  of  hands 
and  chrism,  and  admitting  them  to  partake  of 
the  Eucharist  (so  Gennadins,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople,  fifth  Century  ;  see  Bingham).    Up 
to  the  fifth  Century  nothing  is  heard  of  the 
necenUy  of  infant  communion ;  then  Innocent  I. 
(A.D.  417)  and  Augustine  (A.D.  400)  go  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  without  baptism  and  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  body,  infants  cannot 
be  saved  (see  passages  in  Wall).    These  writers 
found  in  the  saying  of  Jesus  in  St.  John  vi  63, 
**  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man, 
and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you." 
"  If  then,"  says  Augustine,  '*  as  so  many  divine 
testimonies  do  agree,   neither  salvation  nor 
eternal  life  is  to  be  hoped  for  by  any  without 
baptism  and  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord, 
it  is  in  vain  promised  to  infants  without  them." 
This  continued  to  be  the  view  of  the  Western 
Church  for  many  centuries.    Alcnin,  e,g.,  who 
wrote   in   the    time  of   Charlemagne,  says  : 
''After  an  infant   is  baptized,  he  is  to  be 
clothed,  and  brought  to  the  bishop,  if  he  be 
present,  who  is  to  confirm  him,  and  give  him 
the  communion ;  and  if  the  bishop  be  not 
present,  the  presbyter  shall  communicate  him  " 
(in  Bingham).    About  A.D.  1000,  a  change  is 
perceptible.    The  same  causes  which  led  to 
tbe  withholding  of  the  cnp  from  the  laity 
operated  to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Eucharist  from  the  infant.    We  are  informed 
by  Hugo  St.  Victor  (A.D.  1000)  that  before  his 
time  they  gave  to  infants  only  the  wine,  and 
that  by  the  priest's  dipping  his  finger  in  the 
chalice,  and  giving  it  to  the  child  to  suck ; 
afterwards  this  also  was  left  off,  and  they  gave 
to  the  infant  some  drops  of  wine  not  conse- 
crated.     This  Hugo  deprecates.    Nevertheless, 
as  late  as  the  thirteenth  Century  the  com- 
munion was  g^ven  to  children  in  danger  of 
death.     Finally,  the  Council  of  Trent  (1560) 
decreed  that  the  communion  "is  not  at  all 
necessary  for  them  (infants),  since,  being  re- 
generated by  the  laver  of  baptism,  and  in- 
corporated  into  Christ,  they  cannot  in  that 
age  lose  the  grace  of  being  children  of  God, 
which  they  have  now  obtained,"    It  adds : 
'*  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  partaking  of  the 
Eucharist  is  necessary  for  infants  before  they 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  let  him  be  ana- 
tbema."    The  Council  had  probably  forgotten 
that  Pope  Innocent  I.  had  expressly  declared 
in  a  letter  to  the  Council  of  Mileve,  that  if 
infants  do  not  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
man,  and  drink  His  blood,  they  have  no  life  in 
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them  (Wall).  Here  is  a  problem  for  the  In- 
£allibili8t8.  Infant  commanion  has  thus  long 
been  discontinued  in  the  Latin  Chnrch,  bnt  it 
Is  still  maintained  in  the  Oreek  Charoh,  and 
in  other  Chnrches  in  the  East  (Armenians, 
Maronites,  Coptio  Chnrch,  &c.).  In  the  Greek 
Chnrch  the  nsnal  mode  of  administration  is  to 
mix  the  bread  with  the  wine,  and  place  a  drop 
or  two  of  the  miztnre  on  the  child's  lips  after 
baptism.  He  receives  no  more  tili  he  has 
come  to  jears  of  discretion.  In  the  Roman 
Church  children  usually  take  their  first  com- 
manion between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of 
age.  [J.  O.] 

INHIBITION  is  the  command  of  a  bishop  or 
jadge  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Court  prohibiting 
a  clergjman  from  doing  anj  dutj.  Under 
sec.  14  of  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  a  bishop 
maj  inhibit  a  clergjman  charged  thereunder  if 
it  appears  to  him  his  continning  doing  dutj 
would  cause  scandal.  Under  the  Public  Wor- 
ship  Regulation  Act,  obedience  to  the  court  is 
enforced  by  Inhibition,  which,  if  it  continues 
in  force  for  three  years,  voids  the  benefica 
Obedience  to  such  an  order  can  be  enforced  by 
imprisonment  for  contempt.  (See  Dale's  Case, 
6  Q.  B.  D.  376.)  By  the  Benefices  Act,  1898, 
the  bishop  is  also  given  the  power  of  inhibiting 
an  incumbent  if  he  ßnds  him  negligent  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  subject  to  the  ineum- 
bent's  power  of  appeal  to  a  court  composed  of 
the  archbishop  of  the  province  and  a  judge  of 
the  High  Court.  [E.  B.  W.] 

INJTXNOTIONS  are  administrative  direc- 
tions  issued  by  lawful  authority  for  the 
guidance  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  to  enforce 
and  ezplain  the  existing  law,  in  Church  matters. 
They  have  been  promulgated  by  royal  as  well 
as  episcopal  authority.  Thus  Henry  VIII. 
issued  Injunctions  in  1536  and  1538,  and  Queen 
Mary  in  1554.  But  the  most  important  are 
those  of  Edward  VI.  (1547)  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
(1559).  It  is  important  to  notice  that  Ed ward's 
Injunctions  of  1547  were  modified  in  1549,  to 
adapt  them  to  the  '*  First  Prayer  Book," 
which  was  enacted  by  Parliament  in  that 
year,  and  which  changed  the  creed  and  form 
of  worship  of  the  Chnrch  of  England.  Thus, 
under  the  Injunctions  of  1547,  transnbstanti- 
ation  was  taught,  the  mass  was  still  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  **  altar  lights  *'  were  still  used, 
and  these  Injunctions  were  required  to  be 
published  quarterly  in  church.  But  in  1549 
the  Visitation  Articies  provide  for  the  change 
in  the  law  as  follows :  "  That  all  parsons, 
▼icars,  and  curates  omü  in  the  reading  of  the 
Injunctions  all  such  as  make  mention  of  the 
Popish  mass,  of  chantries,  of  eandlet  upon  the 
altartf  or  any  other  such-like  Thing"  (see 
Tomlinson,  Hutorical  OrouruU  of  the  Lambeth 
JudgmefUt  pp>  79,i82;  citing  Burnet,  Cardwell,  1 


Collier,  and  Gasquet«  Fird  Pnnfßtr  Book  of 
Edward  VL,  p.  114).  As  Mr.  Tomlinson  sayi,  it 
is  clear  that  the  bishops  **woiild  not  hai« 
dared  publicly  to  forbid  the  reading  and 
enf orcement  of  royal  Injunctions,  and  this  too 
in  London  itself,  unless  tbej  had  the  law  at 
their  backs.  In  fact,  we  know  that  the  sberifl, 
Sir  John  Gates,  was  despatched  by  the 
GoTemment  to  enforce  Ridley's  Injnnctioiu" 
of  May  1550,  which  were  **  That  there  shonld 
be  no  reading  of  such  Injunctions  as  eztolleth 
and  setteth  forth  the  Popish  mass,  candlei, 
&c.»' 

Many  bishops  have  issued  Injunctions  ai 
well  as  Visitation  Articies.  Of  these  Arch- 
bishop Grindars  Injunctions  to  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  Province  of  York,  1571,  are  ferf 
instructive  (Grindal's  Remaini^  p.  122.  Farkör 
Soc.)    See  Advbbtisbmbnts.  [B.  W.] 

INaUISITION,  THE. --This  iniquitous  Insti- 
tution, miscalled  the  *<Holy  Office,"  presenti 
the  Roman  System  ander  perhaps  the  most 
hatef ul  of  all  its  aspects.    Many  histories  of 
the  Inquisition  bare  been  written  (reference 
may  be  made  to  those  of  Limborch,  1692; 
Baker,  1736;  Llorente,  abridged  Eng.  tians., 
1826 ;  Rule,  2  yoIs.,  1874 ;  Lea,  3  toIs.,  1888), 
and  abundant  materials  have  been  collected 
illustrative  of  its  working,  from  its  origin  in 
the  thirteenth  Century  to  its  final  OTerthioir 
in  the  nineteenth.    With  these  aids  the  dis« 
passionate  inquirer  will  hare  litUe  difficult^ 
in  disposing  of  the  figment  that  the  Papacy 
had  no  responsibility  for  its  enormities — that 
it  was  a  "  state-engine,'*  &c.    How  fallacioo^ 
this  Statement  is,  even  in  regard  to  Spain,  will 
be  shown  below.    The  Inquisition,  in  tnxtb, 
sprang  out  of  the  oonditions  created  by  the 
Papacy ;  it  but  reduced  to  precise  System  th« 
principles  and  practices  of  persecntion  alread^ 
sanctioned  and  enforced  by  the  Papacy;  ita 
France,   Spain,  Italy,   and  elsewhere  it  wa^ 
the  direct  creation  of  the  Papacy ;  its  offidal^ 
were  monks  and  other  persons  in  the  servier 
of   the  Papacy;  the   strengest    means    wer0 
taken  to  effect  its  introduction  into  coontrie^ 
that  had  not  previously  received  it;  its  pto^ 
ceedings  were  applauded  and  blessed  by  Xh0 
Papacy  ;  if  in  certain  cases  a  protest  was  mad0 
against  excesses,  this  genenUly  had  its  origid 
in  some  other  motive  than  humanity,  and  im^ 
posed  no  effective  check ;  its  extremest  cmelt^ 
in  buming  heretics  at  the  stake,  or  in  the 
Autos-da-Fö  (Acts  of  Faith),  was  neyer  repro- 
bated,  but  was  called  for,  and  made  compulsorT 
on    the   secular   powers ;  the  canonists    and 
doctors  of  the  Papacy  defended  its  methods, 
including  the  torture,  &c.    No  doubt  the  In- 
quisition has  raried  in  character  and  in  the 
degree  of  its  severities  in  different  conntries 
and  ages,  and  there  have  been  Inquisitors  in 
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whom  Bome  spark  of  homanitj  lingered.  Bat 
the  difference  has  been  only  in  degree.  In- 
dividnal  Bentiment  could  not  ohange  the 
essential  nature  and  procedare  of  a  long- 
«stablished  institation.  In  all  ages,  and  ander 
all  its  fonns,  the  Inqaisition  mast  be  pro- 
noanced  a  monstrosity  of  wickedness. 

Tbe  origin  of  the  Inqaisition  is  asaallj,  and 
not  improperlj,  connected  wlth  the  name  of 
Dominic  (1216),  bnt  the  institation  waa  reallj 
the  ontgrowth  of  previoas  conditions,  and  onlj 
gradaallj  assumed  a  settled  form.  This  was 
the  "ancient"  or  medissval  Inqaisition;  the 
** modern"  maj  be  said  to  begin  with  the  re- 
Organisation  of  the  Spanish  laqaisition  ander 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (1481),  and  with  the 
Boman  Congregation  of  Cardinais  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition  (Paal  III.,  1542;  remodelled  by 
Siztns  y.  forty  years  later).  A  f ew  words  may 
be  said  on  both. 

Panishments  for  heresy,  or  for  what  was 
r^^rded  as  such,  dato  from  the  union  of 
Chorch  and  Empire  ander  Constantine.  There 
was,  however,  for  long,  horror  at  the  infliction 
of  the  death  penalty.  The  burning  of  heretios 
does  not  appear  tili  about  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centaries.  It  was  first  made  a  law  of 
the  Empire  in  1238.  So  long  as  heretics  were 
few,  and  the  Charch  and  the  secalar  powers 
were  in  accord,  there  was  little  diffionlty  in 
haying  the  laws  against  heresy  (imprisonment, 
confiscation,  banishment,  &c.)  enforced.  It 
was  different  in  the  twelfth  Century,  when 
Sorope  was  literally  honeycombed  with  here- 
tical  sects,  or  sects  repated  to  be  heretical 
(Cathari,  Waldenses,  largely  an  effect  of  the 
ignorance,  sloth,  and  scandaloas  lives  of  the 
dergy),  and  when  the  temporal  powers,  often 
in  conflict  with  the  Charch,  could  not  be 
depended  on  to  act  with  the  necessary  prompti- 
lade  and  severity.  The  writers  in  Addis  and 
Amold's  CcUholie  Dieiumary  (article  "  Inqaisi- 
tion ")  put  this  with  admirable  ingenuousness. 
**The  Charch,'*  they  say,  "was  as  clear  as 
erer  upon  the  necessity  of  repressing  heretics, 
bot  the  weapon — secalar  sovereig^ty— which 
sbe  had  hitherto  employed  for  tbe  purpose, 
teemed  to  be  breaking  in  her  hands.  The 
time  was  come  when  she  was  to  f orge  a  weapon 
of  her  own ;  to  establish  a  tribunal,  tbe  in- 
eormptness  and  fidelity  of  which  she  could 
trost ;  which,  in  the  task  of  detecting  and 
punishing  those  wbo  misied  their  brethren, 
thonld  employ  all  the  minor  forms  of  penal 
repression  (what  these  '*  minor  "  forms  are  will 
be  Seen  below;  the  article  does  not  mention 
torture),  while  still  remitting  to  the  secalar 
arm  the  case  of  obstinate  and  incorrigible 
offenders."  Even  the  Bishops'  Courts  proved 
ntterly  inadequate  to  cope  with  tbe  general 
revolt  against  Church  authority.    "  It  became 


evident  that  so  great  a  work  as  the  extirpation 
of  heresy  could  never  be  done  eflfectoally,  even 
by  the  most  willing  servants,  nnless  there 
were  some  one  administratiTe  power,  haying 
oversight  of  all.  ...  It  was  found  that  in 
the  nnmberless  imprisonments,  trials,  and  exe- 
cutions  now  occurring,  there  was  more  than 
enough  work  provided  for  a  distinct  eodesias- 
tical  department"  (Rnle  I.  p.  28).  Henca 
arose  the  Inquisition. 

The  Inquisition  may  be  described  generally 
as  a  secret,  irresponsible  tribunal,  armed  with 
practically  absolute  powers  for  the  detection, 
soppression,  and  pnnishment  of  heresy,  and 
seeking  the  accomplishment  of  its  ends  by 
the  most  refined  and  ingenious  applications 
of  cruelty  the  mind  of  man  has  yet  proved 
capable  of  devising.  Preludes  to  its  establish- 
ment  are  found  in  tbe  aots  of  various  Councils 
(Tours,  1163  ;  the  Third  Lateran,  1179  ;  Verona 
1184;  the  Fourth  Lateran,  1215;  Toulouse, 
1229),  laying  on  bisbops  tbe  duty  of  diligently 
searching  out  heretics,  and  latterly  of  associ- 
ating  with  themselves  three  or  four  men  of 
good  character,  or,  if  they  pleased,  the  whole 
neighbonrhood,  to  aid  them  in  disoovering 
heretics,  and  denouncing  them  to  the  seonlar 
powers.  The  severest  penalties  were  imposed 
for  failure  in  this  duty.  Tbe  secular  powers, 
in  tum,  were  *'  to  be  moved  and  induced,  and  if 
need  be,  compelled  by  ecclesiastical  oensures  " 
to  seoond  the  labours  of  the  bishops,  and  root 
out  heretics  from  the  land.  Innocent  III., 
unwearied  in  bis  seal  ag^nst  heretics,  took  a 
further  step  in  sending  two  emissaries,  Rainer 
and  Guy,  into  France  and  Spain,  with  un- 
limited  Jurisdiction  as  Inquisitors  (1198).  The 
terrible  Albigensian  Crusades  followed  from 
1208.  Dominic,  wbo  had  been  busy  among 
the  heretics  in  France,  obtained  permission  to 
found  bis  order  of  preaching  friars  in  1216, 
directly  with  the  view  of  combating  heresy. 
For  its  seal  in  this  work  the  new  order  eamed 
the  name  Domini  Canes — the  hounds  of  the 
Lord.  Dominic  enlarged  bis  order  by  a  body 
of  married  men  whom  he  called  <*the  militia 
of  Christ "  ;  these  were  swom  to  use  the  sword 
when  reqnired  against  heretics  (germ  of  the 
«familiars"  of  the  Inquisition).  In  1224  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  speaks  of  the  Domini- 
cans  as  **  Inquisitors  whom  the  Apostolic  See 
had  appointed  in  any  part  of  the  empire," 
and  takes  them  under  his  special  protection. 
A  series  of  papal  bulls  and  Acts  confirmed 
this  character;  thus  Gregory  IX.,  1233,  and 
in  1248,  Innocent  IV.,  establisbed  a  special 
tribunal,  the  chief  direction  of  which  was 
vested  in  the  Dominicans.  The  System  thus 
inaugurated  was  speedily  extended  into  the 
various  countries  (France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy ;  in  1255,  e,g,,  Alezander  IV.  constituted 
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the  Provincial  of  the  Dominicans,  and  the 
Gaardian  of  the  Franciscans  in  Paris  In- 
quisitors -  General  for  all  the  kingdom  of 
France),  and  the  persecution  and  baming  of 
heretics  went  on  apace.  Bj  the  beginning  of 
the  foarteenth  centarj  we  find  regulär  tribunals 
in  fall  action  administered  by  three  concnrrent 
authoritie^  the  Inquisitors,  the  bishops,  and 
the  civil  magistrates.  Naturallj  there  was 
considerable  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  respec- 
tive  jurisdictions  of  bishops  and  Inquisitors, 
but  the  latter  gathered  power  more  and  more 
into  their  own  hands.  The  attempt  to  intro- 
duce  the  Inquisition  into  Germanj  was  only 
partiallj  successful. 

The  earliest  of  all  the  inquisitional  tribunals 
established  was  that  of  Toulouse.  There  is 
fortunately  preserved  a  book  of  this  Inquisi- 
tion (reprinted  by  Limborch),  giving  its  "sen- 
tences  "  at  fourteen  "  Sermons  "  or  Autos-da-F^, 
from  1308  to  1322.  Besides  burnings,  these 
reveal  large  groups  doomed  to  the  punishment 
of  being  literally  "immured"  in  cells  bullt 
into  the  wall  of  the  **  House  of  Inquisition  " 
for  many  years,  or  for  life.  The  penalty  of 
perpetual  immuring  is  meted  out  in  1312  as 
an  act  of  grace  (!)  to  eighty-seyen  persons 
who  had  received  absolution.  Three  men,  one 
of  them  aged,  and  three  women,  two  of  them 
widows,  are  doomed,  because  of  their  weightier 
offences,  to  be  **  perpetually  shut  up  in  closer 
wall  and  straiter  place,  in  fetters  and  chains." 
Anotber  yaluable  document,  as  throwing  light 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  early  Inquisition, 
is  the  famous  Directory  of  InquUUort  of 
Nicholas  Eymeric,  Inquisitor  of  Aragon,  in 
Spain  (1357).  His  book  remained  the  funda- 
mental Code  of  the  procedure  of  this  Inquisi- 
tion to  the  last.  The  nature  of  the  proceedings 
based  on  it  is  described  below. 

The  Inquisition,  owing  to  the  Opposition  of 
the  people,  made  but  slow  progress  in  Spain, 
and  seems  almost  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude, 
when  it  was  revived,  and  erected  into  a  master- 
engine  of  oppression  in  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.    By  a  bull  in  1232  Gregory  IX. 
had  appointed  Dominican  friars    Inquisitors 
in  Aragon,  and  sought  to  set  up  the  tribunal 
in  Navarre,  Castile,  and  Portugal  as  well.     In 
the  ßfteenth  Century  the  special  objects  of  per- 
secution were  the  nominally  converted  Jews, 
whose  wealth  held  out  a  streng  inducement  to 
confiscation.     From  1477  an  agitation  was  set 
on  foot  by  the  Dominicans  and  heads  of  clergy 
for  the  creation  of  one  undivided  Court  of 
Inquisition  on  the  Sicilian  model.    The  king 
and  queen  at  length  agreed,  and,  much  against 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  set  up,  with 
four  subordinate  tribunals,  and  the  relentless 
Torquemada    as    its    first    Inquisitor-Cjtoneral  1 


(1481 ;  confirmed  in  this  offioe  by  Innocent 
Till.).  Then  the  reign  of  terror  commenoed. 
In  the  Single  year  1481  as  many  as  2000  peraons 
conyicted  of  Judaism  were  bumed.  The  nezt 
year  (1482),  on  pretezt  of  these  sererities,  the 
Pope  roYoked  the  power  he  had  given  to  the 
king  of  nominating  some  members  of  the 
Council ;  and  though,  in  later  timea,  Pope 
and  king  were  again  united  in  the  administra- 
tion,  the  papal  will  was  always  predominant. 
In  Portugal  the  Inquisition  on  the  Spaniah 
model  was  set  up  in  1531.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned  how,  in  1542,  the  Congregation  of  Gar- 
dinals  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  was  institnted 
at  Rome.  The  Inquisition  was  soon  put  in 
active  and  merciless  Operation  for  the  np> 
rooting  of  heresy  in  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Bohemia,  India  (Goa),  kc, 

We  are  now  prepared  to  look  at  the  mode 
of  working  of   this   dreadful  papal   engine. 
The  machinery  of  the  Inquisition  consiated  of 
the  Inquisitors  proper,  one  or  more  (appointed 
by  the  Pope ;  in  Spain  by  the  ohief  inqnisitor) ; 
his  assistants ;  assessors  or  counsellors,  to  ad- 
yise  in  law ;  a  fiscal ;  familiars  or  attendants^ 
kc,    The  tribunal  was  secret,  and  not  boond 
to  any  forms  of  law.     The  crimes  of  which  it 
took   cog^izance   embraced   not   only  actual 
heresy  {i.e,  deviation  from  Romish  belief  or 
practice)  of  every  shade  and  degree,  but  even 
the  slightest  snspicion  of  heresy,   favonring 
heretics,  ref using  to  lay  Information  regarding 
them,  hindering  the  Holy  Office  in  its  work, 
blasphemies,  sorceries,  witchcraft,  Jndaism, 
infidelity,   or  any  suspicion   of  these.      The 
people  of  a  town  or  district  were  reqnired,  on 
the  Visit  of  an  Inquisitor,  to  come  Tolnntarily 
forward  and  lodge  Information  against  any 
who  were  guilty  or  suspected  of  these  offences, 
otherwise    they    were    themseWes   liable   to 
punishment.    Any  kind  of  testimonj  was  ac- 
ceptable,  and  from  persons  of  any  kind  of 
character.     **Great  weight  was  attached  to 
populär  report  or  belief,  and  to  ascertain  this 
the  opinion  of  the  witness  was  fully  received, 
whether   based   on   knowledge  or  prejadice,^ 
hearsay  evidence,  vague  rnmonrs,  general  im- 
pressions,  or  idle  gossip  "  (Lea).   Two  witnesses 
were  enough  to  condemn  a  man;  one  might 
sufflce  in  case  of  need.    The  testimony  of  one 
witness  (a  *'  semi-proof  **)  was  at  least  snfficient 
to  base  a  suspicion  of  heresy  warranting  the 
application  of  tortnre.    Unwilling  witnesses 
might  themseWes  be  tortured.    But  the  In- 
quisitor could  proceed  on  common  report  or 
suspicion    of   his   own   without   any  regulär 
witness.    The  victim  was  not  allowed  to  know 
the  names  of  his  accusers,  or  eren  at  first  the 
nature  of  the  Charge  against  him.    He  was 
bound  to  answer  all  interrogatories,  was  allowed 
no  means  for  his  defenoe  (the  Provision  for 
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allowing  him  an  "adTooate  "  was  a  dead  letter ; 
</.  Lea,  i.  p.  445);  was  impriBoned  without 
sentence  so  long  as  bis  jadges  pleased ;  was 
plied  with  every  ingenious  artifice  to  make 
him  incriminate  himself,  coald  be  forced  bj 
tortare  to  confess,  or  to  incriminate  otbers.  If , 
after  all  means  had  been  tried,  nothing  could 
be  proved  against  him,  he  might  be,  but 
rarely  was,  acqaitted ;  if  the  inqaisitor  be- 
lieved  him  gailty,  bis  persistent  assertion  of 
his  innocence  was  converted  into  proof  of 
"  obstinacy  *' ;  if  he  conf essed,  and  nnder  teiror 
or  tortare  abjared  his  heresy,  he  was  probably 
tortared  to  make  him  confess  more;  if  ab- 
solved,  the  absolution  carried  with  it  in  most 
cases  some  form  of  life-long  penance — per- 
petnal  imprisonment,  easier  or  more  strict, 
sometimes,  with  fetters,  in  a  small  and  loath- 
Bome  cell,  or  the  wearing  of  "  the  crosses,"  an 
insignia  that  marked  him  with  disgrace  as  a 
penitent;  if  obstinate,  or  if  he  relapsed,  or 
retiacted  his  confession,  he  was  "relazed," 
{.e.  handed  over  to  the  secnlar  arm  to  be 
bnmed.  These  sentences  were  generallj  pro- 
claimed  at  the  great  public  spectacles  of  the 
Antos-da-Fd.  With  consam mate  hypocrisj, 
the  formala  for  handing  the  victim  over  to 
the  secular  aathorities  (boand  to  carry  out 
the  Inqnisition's  behests)  contained  a  prayer 
to  the  jadges  so  to  moderate  their  sentence, 
tbat  no  shedding  of  blood  or  peril  of  death 
might  f ollow. 

Words  fail  to  describe  the  terror  and  misery 
which  an  Institution  of  this  kind,  working  not 
by  open  accasation  and  public  process  of  law, 
bnt  by  suspicions,  espionage,  secret  infor- 
mations,  often  prompted  more  by  private 
hatred  or  desire  of  conflscating  wealth  than 
by  real  guilt  in  the  victim,  was  capable  of  in- 
flicting.  Unhappy  was  the  wretcb  who  feil 
nnder  its  ban.  Seized  in  his  home  at  dead  of 
night,  in  the  name  of  the  '<  Holy  Office,"  he 
was  hnrried  off,  and  without  being  even  in- 
formed  of  the  charges  against  him,  was  in- 
carcerated  in  a  dangeon,  where,  waited  on  in 
absolute  silence  by  masked  attendants,  he  was 
kept  tili  the  Inquisitors  were  ready  to  deal 
with  him.  When  he  was  brought  forward,  it 
was  to  find  himself  entangled  in  a  net  of  subtle 
interrogations  in  which  he  was  almost  bound 
at  some  point  to  trip.  Threats  of  torture,  if 
confession  was  not  prompt  and  adequate,  were 
speedily  f oUowed  by  tortare  itself .  Up  to  the 
thirteenth  centary  torture  was  disallowed  in 
eodesiastical  procedure  (c/.  Lea,  1.  p.  421).  It 
began  to  be  employed  in  the  first  half  of  that 
centary,  and  in  1252  Innocent  IV.  authorised  its 
employment  for  the  dlscovery  of  heresy.  But 
it  was  the  Inquisition  that  raised  it  to  the  per- 
fection  of  an  art.  The  tortures  it  applied  were 
such  as  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart    There 


was  the  rack,  on  which  the  limbs  of  the  victim 
were  stretched  asunder  tili  they  were  tom  f rom 
their  sockets,  or  cords  fastened  round  the 
limbs  were  tightened  tili  they  cut  into  the  bone. 
There  was  the  favourite  torture  of  the  pulley 
(squassation),  in  which  the  victim's  hands  were 
tied  behind  his  back,  and  a  heavy  weight  was 
attached  to  his  f eet,  and  he  was  then  hoisted  up 
by  a  cord  attached  to  his  wrists  and  in  thit  . 
ezcruciatingly  painful  position  suddenly  let 
drop,  with  the  result  of  dislocation.  There 
was  tbe  torture  of  forcing  water  into  the  moath 
tili  the  victim  was  gorged  and  well-nigh 
choked ;  of  Are  applied  by  a  brazier  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet ;  of  the  pendulum,  swing^g 
above  the  face  of  the  victim,  and  graduaUy 
descending  tili  it  cut  through  his  nose,  &c.  If 
torture  was  suspended,  it  was  only  at  a  later 
stage  to  be  renewed,  tili  what  was  wanted  was 
obtained.  It  passes  comprehension,  almost 
belief,  that  such  deeds  should  be  done  in  the 
name  of  the  Savionr  of  the  world.  The  com- 
plicity  of  Rome  in  these  enormities  cannot 
be  doubted  in  view  of  the  explicit  vindication 
of  torture  in  Liguori  and  otber  authorities. 

It  bas  already  been  stated  that  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  Inquisition  was  mainly  en- 
trusted  to  the  Dominican  Order  as  a  reward  for 
their  zeal  in  suppressing  heresy,  and  that  its 
spread  was  rapid  into  European  countries.  It 
was  natnrally  strengest  in  countries  where  the 
Papacy  had  most  power,  as  Italy  and  Spain. 
Its  introduction  was  snccessfully  resisted  in 
England.  It  did  terrible  work  in  Bohemia, 
Poland,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  havoc  it 
wrought  in  the  Netherlands  may  be  leamed 
from  reading  Motley's  Rite  of  the  Dutch  Rt' 
public.  Nevertheless,  even  in  papal  countries, 
its  introduction  was,  as  a  rule,  violently  resisted 
by  the  people,  who  hated  and  ezecrated  it,  aa 
well  they  might.  In  Spain,  its  stronghold, 
Torquemada,  the  Inquisitor,  had  a  bodyg^iard 
of  250  soldiers  to  protect  him  from  violence. 
France  would  not  allow  its  establishment.  Its 
barbarities  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  de- 
pendencies  in  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
India  (Goa)  were  such  as  might  have  been 
anticipated.  It  was  not,  however,  tili  the  nine- 
teenth  Century  that  the  Inquisition  had  its  final 
downfall.  The  Inquisition  in  Spain  was  over- 
thrown  by  Napoleon  on  his  captnre  of  Madrid  in 
1808 ;  was  formally  abolished  in  1813 ;  next  year 
wasrestored  by  Ferdinand  VII. ;  lasted  from 
1814  to  1820,  then  again  feil.  An  independent 
Tribunal  of  the  Faith  which  took  its  place  in 
1823,  was  swept  away  by  the  Revolation  in  1868. 
In  Rome  the  Inquisition  was  likewise  abolished 
on  the  entrance  of  the  French  troops  in  1809 ; 
was  revived  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  (new 
prisons  were  built  by  Leo  XII.  in  1825) ;  was 
again  overthrown  after  the  Revolution  and 
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flight  of  the  Pope  in  1849  (two  persoDs  were 
fonnd  in  tbe  cellä,  one  of  whom  had  been  there 
f  or  twent j  yean,  and  nnmeroos  skeletoni  were 
fonnd  in  the  Taults) ;  finally  ranished  when  the 
anny  of  Italy  entered  Rome  in  1870. 

Thns  ended  the  institation  which  one  of  the 
Fopes,  Paul  IV.,  described  as  "the  sheet- 
anohor  of  the  Papaoy."  We  may  devoatly 
hope  it  will  never  be  revired.  [J.  O.] 

Nicolas  Eymeric,  Grand  Inquisitor  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Castile  (1357)  and  Kingdom  of 
Aragon  in  1357,  floorished  ander  the  Ponti- 
ficates  of  Innocent  VL,  Urban  V.,  Gregory 
XI.,  Urban  VI.,  and  Boniface  IX.,  and  exer- 
cised  his  functlons  for  forty  years  of  the 
fourteenth  Century.  He  published  his  Manual 
for  Inquisüort,  which  became  the  authority 
and  Code  for  all  Inquisitors.  It  was  so  bighly 
thought  of  that  it  was  reprinted  by  Francis 
Pegna,  a  doctor  of  Theology  and  Canon  Law, 
in  1578,  and  dedicated  to  the  Pontiff,  who 
approved  of  it.  Pegna  cites  a  crowd  of  ecclesi- 
astical  writers  and  Cardinal  inquisitors  approv- 
ing  of  the  reprint;  and  subsequent  to  him, 
Sousa,  Sallel^,  Masini,  Delon,  Marsollier,  to 
Limborch,  glory  in  or  recognise  Eymeric  and 
Pegna  as  the  great  guides  for  Inquisitorial 
Law. 

The  rules  it  contains  are  the  most  horrible 
collection  which  ingenious  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice  can  suggest,  and  by  their  application  it 
was  practically  impossible  that  any  prisoner 
could — ^though  innocent — escape  punishment, 
always  cruel,  when  not  capital.  (1)  Prisoners 
were  compelled  to  fumish  evidence  against 
themselves.  (2)  Depositions  against  them 
could  be  received  even  from  those  g^uilty  of 
any  crimes,  however  horrible.  (3)  They  are 
not  to  be  conf ronted  with  the  accused — nor  is 
he  to  know  who  are  his  accusers.  (4)  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  various  deceptions  prac- 
tised  to  entrap  the  accused  into  avowals  of 
guilt,  even  to  promising  *' forgiveness,"  and 
then  buming  him  because  "absolute  im- 
punity"  had  not  been  also  promised.  (5)  An 
advocate  is  assigned  to  the  accused,  but 
selected  by  the  Inquisitor;  yet  the  former  is 
chiefly  to  exhort  to  a  confession  of  guilt,  and 
not  to  defend  an  acknowledged  heretic  in  any 
way.  (6)  No  appeals  were  allowed.  (7)  A 
whole  chapter  on  the  tortures  of  many  kinds, 
and  the  precedure  throughout,  including  how  to 
treat  those  who  go  mad  through  terror  prior 
to  torture,  or  from  its  effects.  Others  on  fines, 
confiscations  of  goods,  dowry,  lands,  per- 
petual  imprisonment,  and  of  sentences  against 
the  dead,  so  as  to  disinberit  their  heirs,  even 
wives  and  children,  though  quite  innocent 
and  orthodox,  so  that  they  shall  receive  nothing 
whatsoever.  An  edition  of  this  work  pub- 
lished  at  Lisbon,  1762,  by  Abb^  Morellet,  is 


now  before  us.    See  also  Dr.  W.   J 

invaluable  Hut,   of  the   Inquisttion, 

1874,  voL  L  p.  81.  [C 

INSPIRATION.— The  Bible  which 

the  written  Word  of  God  is  a  divii 

book  (or  library  of  books),  as  Jesus 

the  Liying  Word  and  a  divine-huma 

As  the  Word  (Christ)  became  flea 

divine   Word    became   embodied    ii 

Speech  and  writing.    The  Bible  is  1 

books  in  many  particulars,  but  it  is 

other  books  in  being  the  only  autl 

embodiment  of  the  diyine  revelation 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  howev 

mecbanical,  but  supposes  a  human 

which  must  not  be  ignored.     Tha 

Clement,  however,  is  not  inconsistent 

doctrine  that  its  teacbings  are  to  be 

as  the  teachings  of  God.    The  revelat 

oommnnicated  in  the  Old  Testament 

parts  or  portions   {roKvßiepQs),  and 

forms  (modes,  roKvTpdTcn)^  as  stated 

i.  1,  until  the  revelation   which  wa 

and  complete   appeared  in  the   tes 

Christ  as  *Hhe  Prophet,"  and  in  th 

writers  of  the  New  Testament  as  taug 

HolySpirit  **the  things  of  Christ." 

of  inspiration  is  clear,  the  mode  of  ic 

has  not  been  revealed.     The  Swiss  or 

Contentui    Pormula   (1675)    went    Um 

teaching  the  literal  inspiration  of  tl 

tures,  and  involved  itself  in  statem< 

cerning  the  integrity  of  the  Old  T 

text  (even  as  respects  the  vowel-pc 

accents)  which  could  not  be  upheld.  Ie 

paralieb  have  several  times  been  drawr 

the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  and  tha 

Person  of  Christ,  and  errors,  like  tb« 

concerning  the  divine-human  Person  < 

have  been  also  put  forward  concei 

sacred  Scriptures  which  reveal  Him 

Theologians  have  been  too  prone  to  d 

on  the  subject  of  Inspiration,  instead 

fully  noting  the  facts  and  phenomei 

are  exhibited  in  the  Book  itself. 

rc  H 

INTENTION,  DOCTBINE  OF.— T 

tion  of  the  priest  is  in  the  Church 
necessary  for  the  validity  of  tbe  sac 
The  Council  of  Trent  decreed  that,  **  i 
shall  say  that,  in  ministers,  while  tb 
and  give  tbe  sacraments,  tbe  interUion 
quired,  at  least  of  doing  what  the 
does,  let  him  be  anathema  "  (Canons 
p.  52,  Paris,  1832).  According  to  Rom 
ing  the  sacraments  are  Baptism,  E 
Confirmation,  Penance,  Extreme 
Orders,  Marriage.  AU  these,  in  ord 
valid,  require,  according  to  this  do; 
Intention  of  the  officiating  priest.  I 
State  of   uncertainty  every  membei 
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Roman  Charoh  is  continoally  placed  t  He  can 
nerer  be  sore  that  he  ha«  properly  receiyed  a 
sacrament.  The  married  cannot  be  sure  thej 
are  manied ;  the  penitent  cannot  be  sare  that 
thej  are  forgiven  ;  those  wbo  believe  that  thej 
worshipOod  "  ander  the  form  "  of  a  wafer,  can- 
not be  sare  that  thej  are  not  worshlpping  that 
which  is  not  God.  Even  the  djing  cannot  be 
sare  of  the  priest's  Intention  of  administering 
the  sacrament  of  extreme  nnction,  nor  indeed 
can  anj  member  of  the  Roman  Commanion  be 
aore  that  he  or  bis  priest  are  members  of  that 
Charch,  or  even  of  the  Charch  of  Christ  at  all, 
f  or  the  required  Intention  maj  have  been  lack- 
ing  to  the  priest  who  administered  baptism  to 
them. 

Gases  in  which  want  of  intention  ntillifies  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Mass,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Latin   Miaale   JRomanunif   section    vii. :    **  If 
anj  one  does  not  intend  to  consecrate  bat  to 
do  something  in  mockerj.    Also,  if  any  Hosts 
throagh  the  forgetf alness  of  the  priest  remain 
on  the  altar,  or  anj  part  of  the  wine,  or  anj 
Host  is  hidden,  when  he  intends  to  consecrate 
only  those  that  he  sees.    Also,  if  anj  one  has 
before  him  eleven  Hosts,  and  iutends  to  con- 
secrate onlj  ten,  not  detcrmining  what  ten 
lie  intends — ^in  these  cases  he  does  not  con- 
secrate, becaase  intention  is  reqaired." 

The  dogma  of  intention  invalidates  the 
*'Apostolic  succession,"  which  the  Roman 
Charch  considers  one  of  the  necessarj  marks 
of  the  trae  Charch.  For  it  is  impossible  to 
proTe  that  there  was  the  necessarj  "inten- 
tion "  in  every  case  of  priests  baptizing  or  of 
bishops  ordaining.  Manj  of  them  were  con- 
fessedlj  heretics  and  unbelievers,  and  a  Single 
lapse  of  intention  would  Invalidate  the  whole 
soccession.  According  to  tbis  doctrine,  Rome 
cannot,  apon  her  own  showing,  be  the  one 
trae  Charch  which  she  professes  to  be,  and 
the  Pope  himself  cannot  be  sare  of  the  infalli- 
bilitj  which  he  Claims.  Even  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine allowed,  *'No  one  can  be  certain  with 
the  certainty  of  faith,  that  he  has  a  trae 
sacrament,  since  the  sacrament  is  not  formed 
withoat  the  intention  of  the  minister,  and  no 
one  can  see  the  intention  of  anotber"  (tom. 
L  p.  488,  Prag.  1721).  [M.  E.  W.  J.] 

IKTEBOESSION  OF  SAINTS.-The  sap- 
posed  prayers  of  departed  souls  for  the  Charch 
on  earth. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  State  of  the  soal 
between  death  and  the  Daj  of  Judgment.  We 
maj  entertain  gaesses  and  sapport  them  by  a 
Word  or  two  in  Scripture,  or  a  sentence  or  two 
in  early  Christian  writings,  bat  we  have  no 
distinct  rsTelation,  and  therefore  no  real  know- 
ledge.  The  most  common  belief  entertained 
by  the  early  Church,  is  that  the  soals  of  the 
faithfol  rest  in  peace  and  happiness  in  a  place  1 


(if  we  can  speak  of  places  in  sach  a  connectlon) 
called  Paradise,  and  that  they  will  abide  there 
antil  the  last  day,  when  they  will  be  reanited 
with  their  spiritaalised  bodies,  and  advanced 
from  a  comparative  to  a  saperlative  State  of 
bliss  in  beaven.  What  is  the  occapation 
of  these  disembodied  soals  in  this  interralf 
We  know  not,  and  we  need  not  know.  Possibly 
they  are  no  more  conscions  than  we  are  in 
sleep.  Possibly  they  are  able  to  commnnicate 
with  each  other,  and  are  snbject  to  hopes  and 
fears.  We  do  not  know.  Bat  there  is  a 
possibilitj— no  more— that  they  still  interest 
themselves  in  the  Charch  Militant,  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  they  may  still  haye  aspira- 
tions  for  its  welfare. 

Bat  this  can  only  be  anderstood  with  two 
limitations.  First,  their  aspirations  can  only 
be  for  the  general  good  of  the  Charch  below, 
not  for  any  particnlar  persons  in  it,  except,  it 
may  be,  those  whom  they  have  themselves 
known  on  earth.  Secondly,  their  aspirations 
mnst  be  simply  the  oatcome  of  their  charity, 
which  desires  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  society 
or  persons  that  they  love,  not  the  presentation 
of  their  own  merits  as  a  plea  to  God  on  behalf 
of  others. 

1.  A  general  aspiration  woald  be  no  more 
than  a  loving  desire  that  God  woald  bloss  the 
Church  Militant  and  sanctify  it.  If  this  be 
called  intercession,  we  have  no  knowledge  that 
the  saints  in  Paradise  do  not  ezercise  it,  tboagh 
we  have  eqaally  no  knowledge  that  they  do. 
Bat  certainly  they  cannot  intercede  for  par- 
ticnlar persons  as  the  generations  pass,  becaase 
they  have  not  knowledge  of  any,  except,  it 
may  be,  by  memory,  of  those  with  whom  they 
have  lived.  They  can  have  no  knowledge  of 
events  sabsequent  to  their  own  death  onless 
they  possess  abiqaity,  and  as  this  is  proper  to 
Qod  alone,  Thomas  Aqainas  (takinga  hint  from 
a  rhetorical  floarish  of  Gregory  I. )  invented  a 
hypothesis  that  they  looked  at  God,  and  look- 
ing  at  Him,  saw  everjthing  eise  in  heaven  and 
earth  and  ander  the  earth  in  what  was  called 
the  Glass  or  Mirror  of  the  Trinity.  Bat,  in  the 
first  place,  according  to  the  theory  held  tili  the 
Council  of  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  centary, 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed  (except  per- 
haps  the  martyrs)  are  not  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  God  antil  af  ter  the  Jndg^ent  Day ; 
and  next,  if  they  were,  God  is  not  a  Reflecting 
Glass,  nor  by  looking  at  a  Being  who  knows 
everything,  does  a  finite  creature  come  to  know 
everything  himself.  Such  a  hypothesis  as  this 
gives  up  argument,  and  trusts  to  a  mystical 
fanaticism. 

2.  The  modern  Roman  view  of  the  Interces- 
sion of  the  saints  departed,  is,  that  in  their 
prayers  they  offer  their  merits  to  God  to  make 
Him  favoarable  to  those  who  have  not  suffi- 
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cient  merits  or  satisfactions  of  their  own  to 
present,  or  have  not  pietj  of  their  own  snffi- 
cient  to  make  Ood  liBten  to  them.  In  this 
there  is  contained  an  astonishing  amonnt  of 
false  teacbing  in  small  compass.  That  men 
can  laj  np  a  störe  of  merit;  that  thej  can 
o£Fer  their  merits  as  a  gronnd  of  acceptance 
for  themselves;  that  whether  alive  or  dead 
they  have  merits  which  can  make  other  people, 
as  well  as  themselves,  acceptable ;  that  Ood  is 
more  willing  to  listen  to  dead  people  pleading 
their  merits  than  to  the  penitent  praver  of 
those  whom  Christ  has  invited  to  come  unto 
Him  in  their  distresses  for  free  forgiveness 
throngh  His  merita — these  are  some  of  the 
perversions  of  truth  which  belong  to  this  form 
of  the  tenet  of  the  intercession  of  saints. 

In  a  Word,  intercession  of  the  departed,  if  it 
be  general,  that  is,  for  the  whole  Church  Mili- 
tant (as  we  intercede  for  the  Church  Expec- 
tant  when  we  saj,  Thj  Kingdom  come),  and  if 
it  be  merelj  iuppLieatory^  is  possibly  tme.  We 
neither  affirm  nor  denj  it.  Bat  if  it  be  parti- 
cular,  that  is,  for  individnals  (other  than  those 
known  in  life),  and  if  it  be  fnerüorioust  that  is, 
offered  on  the  score  of  the  merits  of  the  inter- 
ceders,  it  is  impossible  to  be  believed  and  un- 
eyangelical,  and  as  such  is  repadiated  by  us. 
(See  Crakanthorp,  Defensio  EeoUtim  Angliccmat 
eh.  Iv.  et  seq.)  [F.  M.] 

INTERDICT  (Lat  JnUrdietio  JHvinorum  ofi- 
eiorum)  is  an  ecclesiastical  sentence  for- 
bidding  a  priest  to  exercise  his  holy  oflSce,  or 
depriving  a  certain  place  or  district  of  the 
exercise  of  public  worship  and  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  sacraments.  Sometimes,  also, 
a  personal  excommunication  is  termed  an 
interdict. 

Interdicts  and  excommunications  were  not 
unknown  to  the  pagans,  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  Roman  Catholio  Church  to  make 
the  greatest  use  of  them.  In  the  early  Church 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  quite  contrary  to 
Qsage  to  punish  the  innocent  with  the  guilty, 
and  to  lay  whole  churches  and  nations  under 
interdict  for  the  faults  of  a  Single  criminal. 
So  much  80  "  that  St.  Austin  was  amazed  when 
he  heard  of  a  yonng  rash  Af rican  bishop  who 
anathematised  **  not  only  the  offender,  but  his 
whole  family  (Bingham,  5,  549).  It  was  a 
noted  saying  in  those  days  that  **if  any  one 
excommunicates  another  nnjustly,  he  does  not 
condemn  him,  bat  himself  "  (p.  554). 

Originally  intended  to  bring  people  back  to 
the  path  of  duty,  the  Popes  and  bishops  of  the 
Middle  Ages  did  not  hesitate  to  use  interdicts 
for  mere  temporal  matters,  and  often  for  their 
personal  interest.  The  most  ancient  instanoes 
of  interdict  in  France  go  back  to  the  sixth 
Century,  when  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  is  said 
to  haye  Interdicted  all  the  churches  of  Rouen 


uutil  the  marderers  of  the  archbishop  of    tbat 
city  should  be  discovered.    Another  instan« 
in  870,  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Laon,  is  recorded 
In  998  Pope  Gregory  Y.  placed  the  kingdom 
of  France  under  an  interdict  to  oompel  King 
Robert  to  put  away  his  wife  Bertha. 

In  the  eleventh  Century  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  was  placed  ander  an  interdict  Ifj 
Gregory  VII.  on  account  of  the  murder  of 
Stanislaus,  the  "ambitious  and  perfidions'' 
Bishop  of  Cracow,  by  King  Boleslaus,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  Popes  for  200  years  refused. 
to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  monaichs  of 
Poland  to  the  title  of  king.  In  the  twelfth 
Century  Adrian  IV.  placed  Rome  itself  under 
an  interdict,  in  order  to  drive  away  Amaldo 
de  Brescia  and  his  foUowers.  In  1181,  the 
legates  of  Alexander  III.  placed  the  diooese 
of  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland  under  an  interdict 
(Burton,  2.  6). 

In    the    thirteenth    Century   the  kings   of 
Portugal  were  continually  at  yariance  with  the 
Church,  and  the  kingdom  was  more  than  once 
put  under  an    interdict.    France  was  again 
placed  under  an  interdict  by  Innocent  IIL  in 
1200,  when  for  more  than  eight  months  the   * 
churches  were  closed,  no  maases  said,  no  marri-  ^ 
ages  celebrated,  no  dead  buried  with  religious^ 
ceremony ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  king'S 
had  to  give  in  to  the  Pope. 

In  1208  the  same  Pope  placed  King  John.^ 
and  the  kingdom  of  England  under  an  interdicts 
for  not  receiving  Stephen   Langton  as  Arch — 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  for  more  than  five^ 
years  the  nation  was  deprived  (as  far  aa  the^^ 
Pope  could  effect  it)  of  all  the  public  offices  of^ 
religion.    The  king  ultimately  gave  way  and 
submitted  to  the  Pope's  election  of  Stephen ; 
and  obtained  a  relaxation  of  the  interdict  when 
he  had  paid  40,000  marks  to  the  Church.     The 
interdict  had  not  such  an  influence  on  afbdn 
as  might  be  supposed,  for  John  condncted  a 
successf  ul  expedition  against  Scotland  doring 
this  period.     The  bishops  of  Durham,  Win- 
chester, and  Norwich  sided  with  the  king,  and 
continued  to  officiate.     But  many  of  the  olergy 
implicitly  obeyed  the  papal  Orders.^ 

^  Dr.  J.  Dunbar  Ingram  in  England  and  Rome: 
A  Hutory  of  the  Relationt  bettoeen  the  Papacy  and 
the  EnglUh  State  and  Church  from  the  Northern 
Conquest  to  the  Revolution  0/I688  (Longmans,  1894), 
says :  **  Notwithstanding  his  excommunication, 
John  obseryed  his  wonted  relig^ous  obserrances, 
and  distributed  his  accustomed  charities  and 
doles  to  conyents  in  distress,  and  to  the  poor; 
nor  is  there  any  mention  of  those  gifta  from  an 
unholy  band  being  refused.  He  certainly  met 
with  but  little  Opposition  from  the  bishops  and 
dergy.  He  held  a  Convention  of  all  the  prelates 
of  England,  says  the  chronider,  in  1210,  to  which 
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Interdict  was  sometimes   accompanied  bj 

lognbrioos  ceremonies — statues  were   yeiled, 

And  belle  taken  down.    Bat  baptism  of  children 

and  penance  for  tbe  dying  were  always  ex- 

cepted;  tbe  regulär  clergy  usaally  preserved 

the  rigbt  to  bbj  their  office  witb  closed  doors 

and  witboat  bell-ringing/aDd  in  some  cases  tbe 

restrictioni  were  remoTed  at  Cbristmas  and  od 

other  great  festivals.    Bat  tbe  ose  wbiob  tbe 

Popes  made  of  interdict  broagbt  it  into  dis- 

credit.    Tbu«,  in  1303,  Boniface  VIII.  placed 

France  ander  interdict  witboat  avail,  and  in 

1407  a  sentence  of  Benedict'«  was  publicly 

^om    np,  and  bis  ambassador  and   commis- 

sioner  were  condemned  to  make  an  apologj, 

^ressed  in  wbite,  carrjing  tbe  arms  of  tbe 

^ope    reversed,  and   wearing   paper    mitres. 

Xn  1512  Jolins  II.  again  placed  an  interdict  on 

^S*rance,  and  in  1606  Paal  V.  on  Venice.    Bat 

an  tbe  latter  case  tbe  senate  forbade  tbe  bull 

tx}  be  pablisbed,  and  ordered  tbe  clergj  to 

c^ntinue  tbeir  daties  as  asaal.    Tbe  Jesuits 

•cind  otber  monastic  Orders  pleaded  their  dutj  to 

%be  Pope,  and  asked  leave  to  depart,  wbicb 

"^TBS  granted.    Ultimatelj,  in  tbe  seventeenth 

^^ntury,    interdicts    were   abandoned.      The 

Soman  Catbolic  Cbarcb  now  only  oses  tbem 

against  priests,  and  tbe  sentence  is  pronoanced 

'bj  tbe  bi«bop.    It  saspends  tbem  from  admin- 

istering  sacraments  and   celebrating  cbarcb 

serrices  (Laroasse,  Dict,  Univ.,  Penny  Cyc) 

[B.  W.] 

^TEBSTICES.— A    tecbnical   term    in    tbe 
Roman  Churcb  for  the  intervals  required  be- 


^bbots,  priors,  abbesses,  templars,  bospitnllers, 
^c^  repaired.  Tbe  Cistercian  monks  throughout 
tihe  conntrj  continued  to  celebrate  divine  service 
notwitbstanding  the  interdict.  Elections  to 
bisboprics  and  tbe  consecration  of  the  elect  took 
]üace  as  nsaal.  It  is  manifest  that  if  tbe  inter- 
dict bad  been  observed,  no  bishop  coald  have 
been  elected  or  consecrated.  Five  bishops  left 
tbe  country,  bat  wben  three  of  these  five  bj  com- 
mand  of  the  Pope  ordered  tbe  otber  prelates  of 
tbe  kingdom  to  publisb  the  excommanication 
against  the  king,  tbe  order  was  not  attended  to. 
Tbe  bostility  of  tbe  Papacy  bad  in  no  way  weak- 
ened  John's  prestige,  or  diminished  bis  resoarces, 
for  he  collected  on  Barham  Downs  the  noblest 
army  wbicb  bad  been  seen  in  England  since  the 
Norman  Invasion.  His  fleet,  too,  was  far  more 
powerfol  than  that  of  France,  from  wbicb  an 
attack  was  feared,  and  whicb  he  destroyed. 
Bat  nnbappily,  John  irritated  his  own  sabjects, 
and  bis  craelty  and  vices  drove  his  barons  into  a 
conspiracy  against  bim.  To  save  himself  from 
domestic  danger,  John  saddenly  altered  his  policy, 
contracted  a  shameless  alliance  witb  the  Papacy, 
and  betrayed  tbe  independence  of  tbe  Englisb 
Churcb  (p.  72)." 


tween  tbe  reception  of  tbe  various  Orders  of 
tbe  Churcb.  Tbe  Churcb  of  England  pre- 
scribes  (as  a  rule)  a  year  as  tbe  period  of  a 
deacon's  service  before  be  rec^ives  tbe  order 
of  the  priesthood.  See  rubric  at  tbe  end  of 
"Tbe  Ordering  of  Deacons." 
IKTONINa.— See  Music  in  Relation  to 

WOBSHIP. 

INTBOIT.— Literally  <  *  entrance."  Tbis  name 
is  given  by  tbe  Churcb  of  Rome  to  tbe  an  tbem 
and  psalm  recited  by  the  priest  on  ascending 
tbe  **altar"  at  tbe  beginning  of  Mass.  Both 
tbe  term  and  practice  bave  been  adopted  by 
Ritualists. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  GBOSS,  or  tbe  dis- 
covery  of  the  Original  Cross  on  wbicb  Christ 
hang.    See  under  Cross. 

INVOCATION  OP  aAINTa— Prayertogood 
men  and  women  departed  tbis  life. 

At  the  foundation  of  all  religions  lies  tbe 
axiom  that  worship  must  be  paid  to  God  and 
to  God  alone.  But  tbis  conception  becomes 
blurred  in  almost  all  religions  in  turn,  and  so 
there  grow  up  Polytbeism  and  saint  worsbip. 
There  are  two  main  causes  for  tbis  declension 
from  the  original  religions  idea :  (1)  the  desire 
to  do  honour  after  death  to  those  round  whom 
a  religions  awe  bad  grown  up  in  their  lives 
eitber  for  tbeir  piety  or  their  superstition ; 
(2)  a  disposition  on  tbe  part  of  the  human 
mind  to  sink  down  from  tbe  beights  of  the 
adoration  demanded  by  the  gprandeur  of  tbe 
Most  Highest  to  the  lower  level  of  devotion 
to  one  like  ourselves,  whom  we  can  treat  witb 
a  greater  familiarity  than  Almighty  God. 
The  last  of  these  causes  is  probably  tbe  most 
efficieot  in  inducing  men  to  acquiesce  in  saint 
worship  when  established,  but  it  is  the  first, 
whicb  generally  leads  the  way  to  tbe  deifica- 
tion,  or  semi-deification  of  a  man  or  woman, 
wbicb  is  its  immediate  parent. 

Wben  a  great  and  good  man  dies,  bis 
followers  regard  bim  witb  even  greater  re- 
verence  than  when  he  was  alive.  One  of  tbe 
first  Steps  is  to  provide  a  panegyric  to  be 
spoken  over  bis  g^ave.  The  panegyrist  re- 
couDts  the  famous  deeds  of  tbe  deceased,  and 
very  naturally,  in  the  course  of  bis  oration, 
apostrophises  the  dead,  not  witb  tbe  least 
idea  of  addressing  bim  or  expecting  to  be 
beard  by  him,  but  as  a  rhetorical  means  of 
Btirring  the  feelings  of  bis  andience.  After- 
wards,  when  the  strong  and  warm  feeling  of 
affection  for  the  lost  bas  passed  away,  the 
words  of  tbe  panegyrist  are  canght  up  and 
claimed  as  an  invocation  of  the  dead,  and 
tbcrefore  a  justification  of  tbe  practice.  One 
of  the  most  touching  of  these  apostrophes 
is  addressed  to  Agricola  by  Tacitus  in  re- 
counting  bis  death :  **  If  there  be  any  place 
for  tbe  souls  of  tbe  pious ;  if,  as  wise  men  teil 
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na,  great  sools  are  not  eztlngnished  with  tbe 

body ;  majest  tbon  rest  in  peace,  and  sommon 

UB  thj  hoosebold   from  weak  longings  and 

womajiiflh  laments  to  tbe  contempUtion  of 

tbj  Tirtnes,  OTer  whicb  tbere  is  no  room  for 

wailing  and  beating  tbe  breast ;  let  it  be  bj 

onr  admiration,  and,  if  our  natnre  admits  it« 

bj  striying  af ter  tbj  likeness,  tbat  we  bonoor 

thee,  rather  tban  bj  onr  epbemeral  praises." 

Tbese  are  tbe  words  of  tbe  stndent  at  bis 

desk ;  wben  similar  apostropbes  were  made 

bj  tbe  orator  in  tbe  ezcitement  lent  bj  a 

8 jmpatbetic  crowd  of  bearers  and  tbe  presence 

of  tbe  dead  body,  thej  took  tbe  form  of  a 

mnch  more  personal  address.    But  wbetber 

tbe  Speaker  were  beatben  or  Cbristian,  tbere 

was  no  thongbt  of  tbe  dead  listening  to  bis 

words,  bat  of  tbe  audience  being  stirred  by 

tbem  as  be  was  stirred  bimself.    Tbis  is  tbe 

accoQDt  to  be  given  of  some  words  of  St. 

Basil  in  bis  sermon  on  tbe  Forty  Martyrs,  and 

of  a  few  other  fairly  early  writers,  wbicb  are 

improperly  appealed  to  as  jastifyinginvocation 

of  tbe  dead.     Witb  tbe  increasing  snperstition 

of  tbe  sizth  and  seventb  centnries,  addresses 

made  to  aenseless  tbings  (as  in  tbe  Song  of 

tbe  Tbree  Cbildren)  degenerated  into  invoca- 

tions  and  prayers ;  but  it  was  not  tili  787  tbat 

in  tbe  Pseudo-Council  of  Kicaea  II.  tbe  practice 

was  sanctioned,  together  witb  Image  worsbip, 

in  the  East ;  nor  in  tbe  West  tili  tbe  Council 

of  Trent  in  tbe  sixteentb  Century.     Now  the 

worsbip  of  St.  Mary  bas  become  so  disting^ish- 

ing  a  mark  of  tbe  unreformed  Cbnrcb  tbat 

the  natives  of  Tinnevelly  gave  the  name  of  the 

Motber-worsbippers  to    the   Roman  Catholic 

missionaries,   wbile  Protestants  were  called 

Christians. 

Tbe  attempt  to  justify  inyocation  by  dis- 
tinguisbing  tbe  kinds  of  worsbip  allowed  to 
God  and  to  creatures  falls,  not  only  because 
such  a  distinction  can  be  made  only  by  theo- 
logians,  not  by  the  people,  bat  also  because 
tbat  wbicb  is  regarded  as  the  lowest  form  of 
adoration  {rpocKi^yriffis)  is  expressly  forbidden 
in  Holy  Writ  to  be  addressed  to  any  but  God 
(Acts  X.  26 ;  Rev.  xix.  10 ;  xxiL  9).  And  be- 
sides,  any  kind  of  worship  of  tbe  departed 
implies  their  omniscience  or  ubiquity,  wbicb 
cannot  be  granted. 

The  wrong  done  to  Christ  by  saint  worsbip 
\b  thus  expressed  by  Bishop  Andrewes :  "  Why 
do  we  not  go  straight  to  Him  without  a  go- 
between,  and  ask  of  Him,  but  tum  off  and 
ask  of  them  to  ask?  Are  tbere  any  saintly 
spirits  witb  whom  we  can  couTorse  with 
greater  safety  and  joy  than  our  Jesus?  Is 
access  to  them  easier?  Have  they  more  in- 
dulgent  moments  for  speaking  7  Do  the  saints 
know  more  of  our  needs  7  Are  their  beweis  of 
mercy  more  enlarged  than  Cbrist's?    Should 


onr  confidence  be  greater  witb  tbem 
any  grace  of  tbeirs  be  more  preci 
tban  Cbrist's  promisef  Sboold  an; 
to  them  be  dearer  to  os  tban  Cbrisl 
'  Come  to  Me '  ?  Wben  you  thus  i 
saints,  you  give  tbem  Cbrist's  pla( 
go  to  tbem,  you  put  tbem  in  tbi 
Christ,  for  them  to  refresh  you  instei 
You  take  them  as  mediators  witi 
obtain  His  pardon  for  you  by  tbei 
Paul  and  John  nerer  made  themse 
and  had  they  done  so,  faithful 
would  not  baye  endured  it "  (Retp, » 
p.  242).  See  also  Bereridge  on  tbe 
Articles,  p.  420. 
ntlSH  OHUBCH.— Under  tbis  be 
have  to  consider  briefly:  (1)  Tb< 
Celtic  Church  of  Ireland ;  (2)  the  < 
Ireland  as  subject  to  the  Roman  Se 
Church  of  Ireland  at  the  Reformatio 
Church  of  Ireland  before  the  Act 
tablishment;  (5)  the  Disestablishe< 
wbicb,  as  identical  witb  the  Church 
Act  of  Disestablisbment,  retains  its  f  o 
1.  The  Celtic  CkureK^St  Patricl 
monly  accredited  with  having  b< 
Apostle  of  Ireland,"  but  tbere  were  • 
in  Ireland  before  Patrick  began  hit 
istic  labours.  His  own  Statement  ii 
fesnon  (whicb  contains  bis  autobi 
tbat  he  went  "even  to  those  dist 
beyond  whicb  tbere  were  no  inhabii 
where  no  one  had  ever  come  to  b: 
ordain  clergymen,  or  confirm  the  p< 
dicates  tbat  he  was  not  tbe  earliest 
labourer  in  tbis  field.  The  ancient 
of  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  who  lived  i 
half  of  the  fifth  Century,  and  was  t 
of  Pope  Celestine,  speaks  of  Pallac 
was  also  called  Patrick,  but  is  not  to 
fied  with  the  great  missionary  of  Ii 
having  been  consecratcd  by  the  '. 
"sent  to  the  Scots  believing  in  Cbrii 
first  bishop."^  By  the  Scots  are  d 
natives  of  Ireland;  Ireland  was  cal 
and  its  people  Scots  up  to  the  twelftl 
wben  the  name  Seotia,  or  Scotiandj  wa 
North  Britain.  Bede  and  other  writi 
speak  of  tbe  Irish  as  Scots ;  and 
who  afterwards  appeared  in  alliancc 
Picts,  were  originally  emigrants  fron 


^  Palladius,  according  to  Prosper's 
which  gives  notes  of    events  up  to 
sent  by  Celestine   "to  the  Scots  (or 
lieving  in  Christ "  {ad  Seoto»  in  Chrittum 
The   language    of  tbe   old   chroniclei 
later  narratives  transformed  into  ad 
Chrittum  (or  in  fidem  Christi)  converte^ 
the  Scots  to  be    converted  into   the 
Christ." 
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The  miflsion  of  Fftlladios  was  not  saoceMfoL 
It  took  place  in  the  year  a.D.  431.  That 
zniasionary  carried  on  bis  labours  in  Wicklow 
and  Wezford  for  scarcelj  more  tban  a  year. 
He  theo  left  the  country,  is  said  to  ha7e 
^orked  in  Scotland,  and  died  shortlj  after. 
8t.  Patrick  ii  generally  snpposed  to  have 
«ntered  on  his  work  a  year  after  Palladius  in 
the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim.  Dr.  Todd 
considers  that  the  year  A.D.  442  is  the  most 
probable  date  for  the  commencement  of  his 
missionary  laboors. 

St.  Patrick  never  Claims  to  haye  converted 
*the  whole  of  Ireland.  He  speaks  of  himself 
as  labonring  among  those  whom  he  terms 
"proselytes  and  captivcs/'  and  as  one  who 
expected  to  have  to  pour  out  his  blood  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  eren  possibly  to  be  deprived 
of  common  burial,  and  eaten  by  dogs  or 
wild  beasts.  He  speaks  in  the  end  of  the  same 
passage  (at  the  close  of  the  Confeuio)  of  living 
among  snn-worshippers.  The  latter  passage 
is  a  sure  indication  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  pagans.  The  passage  is  not 
allnded  to  by  Zimmer.^  That  scholar's  theory 
is  that  Palladias  and  Patrick  are  one  and 
the  same  individuaL  Zimmer  brashes  lightly 
aside  all  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  Dr. 
Todd  to  show  in  his  great  work  on  St.  Patrick^ 
ÄTpotUeof  IrdandCDnhWriy  1864),  thatthere  were 
a  large  nnmber  of  Patricks  mentioned  in  this 
period  of  Irish  history  (Todd,  p.  306).  So  in 
the  Hymn  of  St.  Fiacc  :— 

"When  Patrick  died  he  went  to  the  other 
Patrick, 
And  both  ascended  together  to  Jesus,  son 
of  Mary." 

The  Irish  tradition  is  that  Ireland  was 
pagan  up  to  A.D.  431.  Palladius  was  sent  by 
Pope  Celestine  to  convert  the  Irish,  but  shortly 
afterwards  died.  Patrick,  who  had  been  a 
slaye  in  Ireland,  succceded  to  the  work,  and 
was  snccessful  in  Converting  the  whole  of 
Ireland.  He  f ounded  churches  every where,  and 
became  finally  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Zimmer,  however,  rightlymaintains  that  the 

ancient  Irish  Churcb  was  not  a  properly  epis- 

copally  organised  Ghurch,  but  "a  monastic 

Church  with  no  organised  centre.'*    A  similar 

Clhristian  Church  existed  in  Britain,  and  was 

^ot  transf  ormed  into  a  regulär  episcopal  Church 

^or  centuries.    *'  The  very  nature  and  develop- 

^^nent    of   the.  sizth-century    Irish    Church," 

Vie  affirms,  "are  an  emphatic  protest  against 

'^he  legend  which  grew  up  in  the  following 

^sentury  conceming  the  introduction  of  Christi- 

^nity  into  Ireland."    The  Irish  Church  was, 

*  The  Cdtic  Church  in  Great  Bntain  and  Ireland. 
'^anslated  by  A.  Meyer,  London,  Nutt,  1902. 


howoTer,  by  no  means  a  barbaroos  Church. 
Whatever  its  defects  and  peculiarities,  it 
postessed  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  learn- 
ing.  It  was  characterised  also  by  a  deep 
reTerence  for  the  Word  of  God,  and  curiously 
enough  has  preserved  a  not  inconsiderable 
portion  of  Pelagius's  commentary  on  the 
Epistles.  The  Pelag^ian  doctrines  are,  howeyer, 
often  condemned  in  the  Würzburg  Glosses.* 
Pelagius's  opinions,  moreoyer,  seem  to  haye 
been  presented  in  an  incomplete  form  in  the 
works  of  St.  Jerome.'  The  theory  of  the  Oerman 
Professor  seems  to  be  that  the  Irish  Church 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  Century  was  under 
the  influence  of  Pelag^us,  and  it  was  to  counter- 
act  his  work  in  Ireland  that  Patrick  was  by 
the  Pope  ''appointed  a  bishop  in  Ireland." 
Patrick  freely  acknowledges,  in  both  the 
EpiatU  to  Corotieutf  and  in  the  Conftino,  his 
want  of  leaming;  and  that  defect,  together 
with  the  fact  of  his  foreign  Orders,  according 
to  Zimmer,  account  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
want  of  success  which  characterised  Patrick'a 
efforts. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  Interpretation 
which  Zimmer  puts  upon  the  phrase  "ap- 
pointed  bishop  in  Ireland."  The  ancient  Irish 
writers  ezplain  it  of  a  consecration  in 
Gaul.  If  it  be  interpreted  of  a  commissioo 
from  Rome,  it  is  directly  in  Opposition  to  the 
silence  on  that  point  which  preyails  in  all  the 
remains  we  possess  of  St.  Patrick'»  writingt. 
Patrick  unquestionably  had  a  great  esteem  for 
Roman  practices  and  civilisation,  and  was 
proud  of  his  noble  origin.  In  his  Dieta  (pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Armagh^  at  the  close 
of  the  Notes  by  Muirchu-maccu-Machtheni), 
Patrick  instructs  his  converts  to  chant  like 
Romans,  and  in  the  Corotieut  he  boasts  of 
being  himself  a  Roman  and  a  freeman,  and 
speaks  of  the  Roman  and  Oallic  Christians  aa 
Buperior  to  other  Christians.  Why ,  then,  should 
he  not  have  emphasised  his  commission  from 
the  grandest  Christian  s^ee  then  in  ezistence  f 

Patrick's  account  of  himself  is  completely 
at  variance  with  the  legendary  stories  of  his 
mission  and  labours  which  found  credence  in 
later  times,  or  with  the  wonderf  ul  and  absurd 
accounts  of  miracles  performed  by  him, 
mentioned  in  the  Tripartite  Life  and  in  the 
collection  of  similar  marvelsmade  by  the  monk 
Jocelin  in  the  twelfth  Century. 


'  See  The  HoLy  Scripturet  in  Ireland  One 
Thoutand  Yeart  Ago  :  Selections  from  the  Würz« 
bürg  Glosses.  Translated  by  Rev.  Thos.  Olden. 
Dublin  :  Hodges,  Figgis  k  Co.,  1888. 

'  See  Pdagiut  in  Ireland.  Texte  und  Unter* 
iuehungen  zur  patrittitchen  Litteratur,  Von  Hein- 
rich Zimmer.  Berlin  :  Weidmannsche  Buchhand- 
lung, 1901. 
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St  Patrick,  in  bis  autobiography,  lajs  no 
Claim  whatever  to  the  power  of  workingmiracles. 
He  speaks  of  himself  as  deroid  of  leaming, 
owing  to  the  circnmBtances  of  bis  earlj  jonth. 
He  nowhere  mentions  the  Pope  or  tbe  See  of 
Rome;  still  less  does  be  allude  to  anj  com': 
mission  received  tberef rom.  In  tbe  creed  in  tbe 
Con/essio  tbere  is  not  tbe  slightest  allnsion  to  tbe 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Rome.  He  does  not  speak 
of  "  seven  sacraments/'  nor  of  tbe  m jstery  of  tbe 
mass,  nor  of  tbe  doctrine  of  transabstantiation. 
He  does  not  allnde  to  tbe  invocation  of  saints 
and  angels,  nor  does  be  mention  tbe  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  wbose  cultas  is  now  sncb  a  con- 
spicuous  feature  of  tbe  Cbnrcb  of  Rome.  He 
never allndes  to  a  pnrgatory,  or  to  tbe  offering  np 
of  masses  for  tbe  dead.  His  writings  abound 
witb  qnotations  from  the  H0I7  Scriptares, 
altbongb  tbej  naturally  allude  to  several  of  tbe 
books  generallj  known  as  the  Apocrypha  as 
of  divine  antboritj.  Patrick  did  not  dream 
of  the  enforced  celibacj  of  tbe  clergj.  His 
fatber  was  a  deacon,  bis  grandfatber  a  pres- 
byter.  So  far  was  the  Churcb  to  whicb  be 
belonged  from  adhering  in  sncb  points  to  tbe 
teaching  and  discipllne  of  the  modern  Cbnrcb 
of  Rome. 

T?ie  Writingt  of  St,  Patriek  have  often  been 
translated  into  Englisb.  It  may  be  permitted 
to  refer  to  our  edition.^  His  Irisb  Hymn  is 
itself  a  masterpiece. 

Among  tbe  number  of  less  known  workers  in 
Ireland  in  the  days  of  the  Celtic  Churcb,  tbe 
most  remarkable  were  St  Colamba,  or  Colnmb- 
kille  (521-597),  the  apostle  of  the  Picts,  whose 
life  is  related  witb  varioas  fabalous  incidents 
by  Adamnan.  Columbanas,  an  Irisb  mission- 
ary  (543-615),  was  the  apostle  of  Burgundy. 
Many  of  the  nsages  of  tbe  Celtic  Churcb  came 
from  tbe  East,  and  tbe  Celtic  Churcb  long  main- 
tained  tbe  Eastern  time  of  keeping  Easter. 

Tbere  is  no  room  bere  to  describe  the  Irisb 
saints  wbose  names  have  been  banded  down  to 
posterity,  or  speak  of  tbe  work  performed  by  tbe 
missionaries  sent  forth  from  Bangor  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  to  other  lands.  Traces  of  their 
labours  can  be  pointed  out  in  England,  in 


^  The  WrUings  of  St,  Patrick,  the  ApotOe  of 
Jrdand  ;  a  Revised  Translation  witb  Notes,  criti- 
oal  and  bistorical,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  D.D. 
Tbird  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  R.T.S., 
1897,  2s.  Also  tbe  Otnuinc  Wrüingt  ofSt,  Patrick  ; 
a  Revised  Translation  with  Life,  published  by 
B.T.S.  at  3d.  Also  Spiaüet  and  Hymn  of  St 
Patriek,  by  Rev.  T.  Olden,  pubUshed  by  S.P.C.K. 
In  1894.  Rev.  E.  J.  Newell's  St,  Patriek :  Hit  Life 
and  Teaching,  published  by  the  S.P.C.K.,  contains 
mucb  important  and  interesting  matter.  See 
also  Dr.  J.  T.  Fowler*s  Preface  to  Adamnani  Vita 
S,  Columbae,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1894. 


Germany,  in  France,  and  in  Switserland.    TbB 
medisBval  Roman  writers  thonght  meanly  ot 
Ireland  and  her  Churcb.    Cardinal  Baronins, 
wbose  Annale$  EceUsiattici  were  pabllsbed  in 
Rome  in  twelve  volumes  folio  between  A.D.  1688 
and  1607,  asserts  tbat  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
siztb  Century  "the  Chorcb  in  Ireland,  wbicb 
had  so  far  been  tbriving  well,  became  over- 
spread  witb  thick  darkness,  having  made  ship- 
wreck  in  consequence  of  not  following  tbe 
bark  of  Peter ; "  and  tbat  <*  all  tbe  bisbops  tbat 
were  in  Ireland"  were  tben  « scbismatics," 
and  ''gnilty,  like  them,  of  Separation  from 
tbe  Churcb  of  Rome."« 

2.  The  Mediaval  Chureh  of  IreUmd,— The 
Danes,  wbo  first  attacked  tbe  Irisb  coasts  in 
795,  and  from  tbat  time  onward  made  f requent 
incursions  into  tbe  country,  had,  at  tbe  begin- 
ning  of  tbe  eleventb  Century  obtained  fized 
Settlements  in  Ireland,  especially  at  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  Limerick.  Cbrist's  Chorcb 
Catbedral  was  founded  by  them  in  A.D.  1040. 
In  1074  Patrick,  second  Bishop  of  Dublin, 
was  consecrated  at  Canterbury,  and  promised 
allegiance  to  tbat  see.  Tbis  was  a  step  in 
advance  in  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  Celtic 
Churcb.  Througb  the  Danish  bisbops,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  obtained  a  f  ooting  in  Ireland. 
Tbe  Pope  was  powerfuUy  aided  by  Lanfranc 
and  Anselm,  tbe  two  Primates  of  England 
under  tbe  Norman  kings.  Gillebert,  tbe  first 
bishop  of  tbe  Danish  city  of  Limerick  in  1106, 
presided  as  legate  of  tbe  Pope  over  tbe  Synod 
of  Ratbbreasail  about  1110  or  1118.  By  tbe 
decrees  of  tbat  Synod  diocesan  episcopacy  (as 
distinct  from  monastic)  seems  to  have  been 
first  introduced  into  tbe  country.  Bishop 
Malachy,  wbo  filled  succesxively  several  sees 
in  Ireland,  including  tbat  of  Armagb,  and  wbo 
visited  Rome,  and  made  tbe  acquaintance  of 
St.  Bemard  in  France,  was  füll  of  enthusiasm 
for  tbe  Papal  See.  Malachy  strove  bard  to 
indnce  tbe  Irisb  bisbops  to  accept  palls  from 
tbe  Pope.  Palls  were  distributed  after  bis 
death  to  tbe  four  Irisb  archbisbops  at  tbe 
Synod  of  Keils  in  1152.  Those  Ornaments, 
supposed  to  be  marks  of  distinction,  were 
Symbols  of  the  subjection  of  tbe  Chorcb  of 
Ireland  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  Churcb  of 
Ireland  thus  became,  by  its  acceptance  of 
papal  legates  and  of  papal  dignities,  an  integral 
part  and  parcel  of  tbe  Roman  Catbolic  Churcb. 

Henry  II.  of  England,  desirous  of  adding 
Ireland  to  bis  dominions,  obtained  in  1155 
from  Pope  Adrian  IV.  (the  only  Englisbman 
wbo  ever  attained  to  tbe  papal  dig^ity),  a  Bull 
empowerlng  bim  to  invade  the  Island.  Tbe 
Pope  was  anzious  to  extend  bis  ecclesiastical 

•  See  King's   Chureh  Hittory  of  Inland,   vol. 
iil,  pp.  932-936. 
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anthoritj,  and  it  was  "  in  order  to  widen  the 
boonds  of  the  Cburoh"  that  Henry  was  per- 
mitted  to  enter  Ireland,  **proTided  always 
that  ecclesiastical  rights  be  nninjured  and  in- 
Tiolate,  and  the  annnal  pajment  of  one  penny 
for  eyery  honse  be  secnred  for  St.  Peter  and 
the  H0I7  Roman  Chnrch."  What  the  Popes 
tben  thonght  of  the  Irish  Chnrch,  notwith- 
standing  its  formal  sabjection  to  their  anthority 
a  few  years  before,  may  be  gathered  f rom  the 
Ball  of  Pope  Alezander  III.,  in  1172,  in  con- 
firmation  of  the  Bull  of  Adrian  IV. :  **  We 
.  .  .  ratify  and  confirm  the  permission  of  the 
Said  Pope  gpranted  yon  in  reference  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  (reserving 
to  Blessed  Peter  and  the  Holy  Roman  Church 
as  in  England,  so  also  in  Ireland,  the  annnal 
payment  of  one  penny  for  every  honse),  to  the 
end  that  the  filthy  practices  of  that  land  may 
be  abolished,  and  the  barbarouä  nation  which 
is  called  by  the  Christian  name  may,  through 
yonr  clemency,  attain  nnto  some  decency  of 
manners;  and  that  when  the  Chnrch  of  that 
conntry,  which  has  been  hitherto  in  a  dis- 
ordered  State,  shall  have  been  rednced  to 
better  order,  that  people  may  by  yonr  means 
possess  for  the  future  the  reality  as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  Christian  profession." ' 

Henry  landed  in  1171  at  Waterford.  The 
Snglish  rule  was  at  first  snbmitted  to  by  the 
Irish  prinoes  without  bloodshed,  who  received 
Henry  *'  more  in  the  light  of  a  protector  and 
patron  than  as  their  enemy."  By  the  decrees 
of  the  Synod  of  Cashel  in  the  following  year 
(1172)  the  ritoal  of  the  Irish  Church  was  more 
closely  assimüated  to  that  of  the  Chnrch  of 
Rome ;  and  thoagh  Henry  II. 's  first  episcopal 
appointment  was  jadicions,  for  he  appointed 
an  Irisbman  to  the  see  of  Waterford  then 
vacant,  yet  bis  appointment,  shortly  after- 
wards,  of  an  Englishman  to  the  see  of  Dublin 
(which  bishopric  was  afterwards  regnlarly  snp« 
plied  on  every  vacancy  with  English  bishops  for 
nearly  500  yearsX  and  bis  establishment  of  a 
nnmber  of  abbeys  in  the  land,  aU  fiUed  with 
inmates  from  England,  proyed  that  a  new  era 
faad  begnn,  in  which  the  English  element  was 
to  be  the  predominant  factor.  Tbe  bishops, 
who  had  been  previonsly  snbject  to  the  varions 
Irish  chieftains,  were  raised  in  rank  above 
them,  and  were  thas  by  degrees  brought  over 
to  be  Partisans  of  English  rule. 

The  impolitic  attempts  made  to  oompel  the 
native  Irish  to  adopt  English  manners  and 
cnstoms,  however,  alienated  tbe  native  chief- 
tains  and  their  retainera  Externally  there 
was  then  bat  one  Church  in  Ireland,  but  the 
Celtic  and  English  Clements  were  not  fosed 

^  Hing's  Hittory,  Appendix  No.  xi.,  p.   1046, 
and  No.  xli.,  p.  1053. 


together.  In  places  wbere  English  settlers 
were  too  few  to  receive  adeqnate  protection 
from  their  race,  attempts  were  made  to  nnite 
the  two  races ;  but,  as  those  settlers  took  part 
with  the  Irish  in  varions  insarrections  againat 
the  Government,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
break  up  that  union,  and  to  compel  the  Anglo- 
Irish  to  retum  both  to  their  English  cnstoms 
and  their  English  allegiance.  The  infamons 
Statute  of  Kilkenny  was  passed  in  1367.  By 
that  Act  everything  Irish  was  denounced  as 
infamons ;  marriag^  with  the  Irish  natives 
was  pronounced  an  act  of  high  treason ;  the 
use  of  the  Irish  language  by  English  settlers 
was  made  liable  to  be  punished  by  forfeitnre 
of  lands  and  imprisonment.  Priests  of  the 
Irish  race  were  rendered  ineligible  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  benefice  of  the  Church  among 
the  English  of  the  land.  That  shameful  Act 
was  sanctioned  by  the  bishops  and  Court  of 
Rome.  The  names  of  eight  Irish  bishops  were 
appended  to  the  document  itself,  three  at  least 
of  them  being  Irishmen  by  birth.  No  protest 
was  made  on  the  part  of  those  bisbops  who  had 
no  direct  band  in  the  matter,  for  nearly  all  the 
bishops  then  in  Ireland  had  received  their 
appointments  through  papal  influence.'  The 
Act,  anti-Irish  as  it  was  in  its  character,  thns 
received  the  approval  of  the  Chnrch  of  Ireland, 
English  inflnence  being  all-powerful  among 
the  heads  of  the  Church. 

3.  The  Church  of  Irdand  and  the  BefcT' 
nuUion, — In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
English  Parliament  abjured  the  Papal  Supre- 
macy  and  accepted  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  Papal  Supre- 
macy, however,  was  not  so  readily  abolished  in 
Ireland.  George  Browne  having,  however, 
been  appointed  to  tbe  Archbishopric  of  Dublin, 
tbe  Act  of  Supremacy  was  passed  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  1537,  and  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
including  the  Primate,  who  had  first  made  a 
stout  resistance,  conformed  and  took  the  re- 
quired  oath  of  supremacy.  The  Irish  laity, 
as  represented  by  their  great  chieftains, 
assented  to  the  change,  and  expressed  their 
resolve  to  root  out  **  the  usnrped  anthority  of 
the  Roman  Pontiflf."  The  Church  of  Ireland 
thus  nominally  shook  off  the  bondage  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.'  In  a  really  National  Parlia- 
ment, the  Irish  nation  bestowed  on  Henry  VIII. 
the  title  of  King  of  Ireland  in  1542. 

Little  change  was  effected  during  Henry 
VIII.'s  reign  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  in 
matters  of    doctrine,  but  the    abjuration  of 

3  See  Todd's  St,  Patrick,  p.  234;  and  King's 
Church  Hittory^  vol.  ii.  pp.  656  teqq. ;  and  voL  iii. 
App.,  pp.  1139  ieq. 

'  See  King's  History,  vol.  ii.,  and  Killen's 
Eed,  //wt.,  voL  i.  p.  339  and  pp.  349,  teqq. 
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the  Papal  Sapremacy  by  the  Charch  and  nation 
was  in  itself  of  great  significance.  It  is  of 
importanoe  to  note  that  no  sehism  took  place 
in  the  Cbarch  of  Ireland  at  that  time.  Some 
prog^ess  was  made  in  the  way  of  enlightening 
the  minds  of  the  Anglo-Irish  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  but  the  utter  absence  of 
education  and  of  a  printed  literature  in  the 
native  Irish  lang^age,  and  the  want  of  men 
able  and  willing  to  laboar  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  native  Celts  through  the  medium  of  their 
own  lang^oage,  were  the  main  canses  which  led 
to  the  Irish  remaining  substantiallj  wedded 
to  their  old  opinions  in  matters  of  faith. 
They  were  therefore  ready  to  join  the  papal 
ranks  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  Pope  de- 
clared  against  the  king  and  nation  of  England. 

Döring  the  reig^  of  Edward  VI.  several  pre- 
lates  were  appointed  who  were  supporters  of 
the  Reformation,  among  whom  the  most  noted 
was  Bale  of  Ossory.  Those  bishops  appear  to 
have  been  consecrated  by  Irish  prelates.  The 
reformed  English  Liturgy  was  introduced  into 
Ireland,  and  directions  were  given  for  its 
translation  into  Irish.  The  latter  instroctions 
were  not,  unfortunately,  at  once  carried  into 
effect.  The  Primate  opposed  the  introduction 
of  the  English  Liturgy,  and  though  he  was 
nltimately  set  aside  and  a  new  Primate  ap- 
pointed, yet  oatside  of  the  garrison  towns 
little  progress  was  made  in  the  way  of  reforma- 
tion ;  and  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  and  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary  led  to  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  Romanism  in  Ireland.  During  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  an  edition  of  the  English 
Prayer  Book  was  published  in  Dublin  in  1551, 
"  being  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  Ireland."  ^ 

Queen  Mary,  shortly  after  her  accession, 
deposed  from  their  bishoprics  all  the  Irish 
bishops  who  had  favoured  the  Reformation. 
She  commanded  also  that  the  clergy  who  had 
been  guilty  of  contracting  marriage  should  be 
duly  punished.  In  place  of  Archbishop  Browne 
of  Dublin,  who  was  Protestant  in  bis  con- 
▼ictions,  Curwen  was  installed  as  Archbishop. 
He  was  consecrated  in  England  by  English 
bishops.  To  become  a  bishop  of  a  national 
Church,  it  had  never  then  been  considered 
essential  that  a  prelate  should  receive  con- 
secration  from  the  prelates  of  the  particular 
country  in  which  he  might  exercise  his  office. 
His  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  the  see  and 
bis  recognition  by  the  bishops  of  the  land  were 
all  that  was  essential. 

We  cannot  here  detail  the  acts  connected 
with  the  reconciliation  of  the  Irish  Church 
with  the  See  of  Rome,  nor  repeat  the  story 
how,  by  God's  providence,  Queen  Mary's  de- 
sign  of   persecuting    the    adherents    of    the 

1  King,  vol.  ii,  p.  747. 


reformed  doctrines  in  Ireland,  as  she  had  ±^ne 
in  England,  was  singularly  fmstrated. 

Queen   Elizabeth   ascended  the   throne   /o 
November  1568.     The  English    Liturgy  wif 
again  restored  in  Ireland,  and  used  in  Christ'i 
Church  Cathedra],  Dublin.  A  pretended  mirade 
was  got  up  to  defend  the  falling  mass,  and 
the  marble  image  of  Christ  seemed  to  sbed 
drops  of  blood,  which  roUed  down  from  under 
the  crown  of  thoms.     Archbishop  Curwen, 
anzious  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  new 
Queen,  ordered  the  image  at  once  to  be  ezam- 
ined,  when  a  sponge  of  blood  was  discovered  in 
the  hollow  of  the  head  of  the  image.     The 
monk  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  trick,  and 
his  accomplices,  were  duly  punished  for  the 
cheat,  and  were  compelled  for  three  suocesslTe 
Sundays  to  stand  on  a  table  before  the  pulpit 
in  the  Cathedral,  "with  their  hands  and  legs 
tied,  and  their  crime  written  on  their  breasts."  * 
They  were  afterwards  imprisoned,  and  then 
banished  from  the  realm. 

In  15G0  the  Irish  Parliament  restored  to  the 
Crown  its  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  was  again  repudiated. 
In  the  8ame  Parliament  the  Irish  Act  of  Uni- 
formity  was  passed,  enjoining  the  use  of  the 
English  Prayer  Book,  and  authorising  the  use 
of  the  Latin  Service  in  places  where  English 
was  not  understood.  This  stränge  ezpedient 
was  adopted,  because  no  translation  of  the 
Prayer  Book  had  then  been  made  into  the  Irish 
language.' 

Bishop  Mant  and  Mr.  King,  in  their  histories 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  have  asserted  that, 
with  the  exception  of  two  individuals,  all  the 
prelates  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  at  this  period 

^  Mant's  Hittory  of  Irith  Church,  vol.  L 
p.  256  ;  King,  vol.  ii.  p.  749. 

'  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  translated 
later  into  Irish,  and  published  in  1608  by  William 
Daniel  or  0*Donnel,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who 
published  also  the  first  Irish  Version  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  Irish  was  by  Bishop  Bedell,  mentioned  later 
in  this  article.  The  Irish  Prayer  Book  has  often 
been  reprinted,  the  latest  edition  being  that 
published  by  S.P.C.K.  in  1861,  with  the  English 
tezt  of  the  larger  portion  on  the  opposite  page. 
In  the  original  Irish  translation  the  word 
"priest"  is  throughout  rendered  "minister," 
and  the  Irish  names  of  some  of  the  festivals  are 
g^ven.  The  comma  is  even,  in  the  latest  edition, 
put  in  its  proper  place  in  the  answers  of  the 
Cathechism.  The  Eccles.  Hist.  Society  published 
in  3  vols.  in  1849,  a  copy  of  the  MS.  book 
annexed  to  the  Irish  Act  of  Uniformity,  17  and 
18  Car.  II.  c.  6,  together  with  Notes,  legal  and 
historical,  by  Dr.  Archibald  Stephens.  See 
Stephens's  Introduction,  p.  xxix. 
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outwardly  conformcd  to  the  Reformation  and 
continaed  in  their  respectire  sees.  Statements 
contradictory  to  this  assertion  have  been  made 
\)j  Mr.  Fronde  in  bis  Hittory  of  England 
snd  bj  Dr.  Maziere  Brady,^  who  afterwards 
«eceded  to  the  Chnrch  of  Rome.  A  writer 
allnded  to  bj  Mr.  Godkin  has  characterised  the 
assertion  as  *'tbe  most  impndent  falsehood  in 
all  history  ;"*  and  Dr.  Killen,  in  bis  Eedui- 
4utical  Hitiory,  has  adopted  a  similar  view. 

Bat  wbatever  evidence  maj  be  addaced 
against^the  Statement  In  the  form  in  whicb  it  is 
made  by  Mant  and  King,  that  statement,  when 
examined  into,  is  not  altogetber  withoat 
antbority.  The  Loftas  MS.  in  Marsb's  Library, 
Dablin,  to  whicb  reference  is  made  by  Mr. 
King  on  p.  762  and  on  p.  760,  contains  the 
foUowing  Statement :  "  1560.  This  yeare  was 
beld  a  Convocation  of  Bishops,  at  thie  Qneen's 
command,  for  establisbing  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion  ;  bat  William  Walcb,  Bishop  of  Meath, 
would  not  conform  thereanto,  but  for  prac- 
tising  against  it  was  committed  to  custody, 
afterwards  imprisoned,  and  at  length  deprived 
of  bis  bishoprick ;  nnto  whom  succeeded 
Bishop  Brady,  who  was  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Loftus,  after  a  vacancy  of  above  two  yeares." 
Such  a  Statement  proves  that  if  all  the 
bishops  did  not  conform,  yet  certainly  that  so 
many  did  conform  as  to  jostify  the  assertion 
that  there  was  no  break  in  the  historical  con- 
tinoity  of  the  Charch.  The  Irish  Chnrch  of 
that  period  was  not  a  new  body,  but  a  con- 
tinnation  of  the  Chnrch  of  the  years  preoeding. 
Altbongh  several  of  the  bishops  appointed  by 
Queen  Mary  were  afterwards  deprived  of  their 
sees  for  resistance  to  the  reform ed  religion, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  other  prelates 
wherever  the  Englisb  authority  could  reach — 
the  conntry  being  in  great  confusion  owing  to 
the  freqnent  rebellions  of  that  period — yet  it 
is  clear  that  the  Irish  bisbops  did  not  assume 
that  attitude  of  determined  resistance  to  the 
Reformation  whicb  they  afterwards  took  np, 
but  conformed  generally,  no  doubt,  from 
personal  motives.  Bramhall,  Bishop  of  Derry 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagb,  as.serts  that  "the  old 
bishops  complied  and  held  their  places,  and 
joined  in  such  ecclesiastical  acts  (as  consecra- 
tion)  nntil  they  had  made  away  to  their 
kindred  all  the  land  belonging  to  their  sees  ;" 
and    Bishop  Jeremy    Taylor,   in  bis    funeral 


*  Froude's  Hittory  of  England,  vol.  x.  The 
AUeged  Oonvertion  of  the  IrUh  bishopt  to  the 
Rrformed  Rdigian,  d-c."  by  W.  Maziere  Brady, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Donoughpatrick  and  Rector  of 
Kilbroney. 

'  Irdand  and  Her  Churches,  by  James  Godkin, 
London :  Chapman  &  Hall,  1867,  p.  41. 


sermon  over  Archbishop  Bramhall,  says  :  "  At 
the  Reformation  the  Popish  bishops  and  priest« 
seemed  to  conform,  and  did  so,  that,  keeping 
their  bishoprics,  they  might  enrich  their 
kindred  and  dilapidate  the  revenues  of  the 
Chnrch." 

The  rebellions  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  were  not  indeed  primarily  cansed  bj 
relig^ous  differences,  although  Rome,  for  her 
own  ends,  threw  the  weight  of  her  influence  into 
the  Scale  against  England.  Thos  the  Reforma- 
tion came  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  Englisb, 
and  was  ultimately  rejected  by  the  masses, 
though  the  heads  of  the  Church  seemed  for  a 
time  willing  to  accede  to  the  change.'  Dr. 
Todd  says:  '*When  the  Anglo-Irish  Chnrch 
had  accepted  the  Reformation,  the  'mere 
Irish'  clergy  were  found  practically  to  have 
become  eztinct.  Their  episcopacy  had  merg^ 
into,  or  become  identified  with,  the  episcopacy 
whicb  was  recognised  by  the  law.  Missionary 
bishops  and  priests,  therefore,  ordained  abroad, 
were  sent  into  Ireland  to  support  the  interests 
of  Rome;  and  from  them  is  derived  a  third 
Charch,  in  close  communion  with  the  See 
of  Rome,  whicb  has  now  assumed  the  forma 
and  dimensions  of  a  national,  established 
religion."  * 

4.  !7!^  Chureh  of  Ireland  up  to  üi  di»eitabl%$h' 
ment. — The  accession  of  James  I.  was  foUowed 
by  a  period  of  tranquillity  in  Ireland.  The 
tranquillity  did  not,  however,  long  continne. 
The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  enforced,  and  the 
non-conforming  papal  clergy  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  kingdom.  A  pastoral  from  Rome 
was  issned  stirring  up  the  people  to  disloyalty 
and  schism.  There  was  at  this  time  only  one 
titular  Romisb  bisbop  connected  with  Ireland ;' 
the  old  stock  of  Romish  bisbops  who  had  bome 
Office  in  the  reig^  of  Queen  Mary  had  become 
extinct.  That  bishop  was  also  a  non-resident. 
Others  were  added  in  due  conrse,  but  only  one 
was  in  the  country  in  1613,  and  at  the  Romish 


'  An  important  werk  on  this  snbject  is :  The 
Titular  Archbitliop»  of  Irdand  in  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth;  an  inquiry  into  the  facts  of 
the  Roman  Succession  in  that  period,  by  Rev. 
H.  C.  Groves,  D.D.  Dublin.  Association  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  37  Dawson  St., 
1897. 

*  Dr.  Todd's  Life  of  8t,  Patrick,  p.  241.  The 
two  other  Churches  were  "the  Church  of  the 
Englisb  Pale,  wbich  was  at  iirst  strongly  snp- 
ported  by  all  the  power  of  tbe  Court  of  Rome," 
and  "  the  Church  of  the  native  Irisb,  whicb  was 
discountenanced  and  ignored  by  Rome  as  well  as 
by  England."  The  latter  had  merged  into  the 
former  by  insensible  degrees. 

*  King's  Iruh  Chureh,  vol.  iii.  p.  889.  Dr. 
Grove's  Titular  Archbithops  of  Irdand, 
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Synod  of  Drogheda  held  in  1614  there  does 
seem  to  have  been  one  bishop  present.  Even 
seTen  jears  later,  acoording  to  the  Romish 
Statements,  there  were  only  foar  bishops  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland, 
and  onlj  two  of  them  were  actuallj  resident 
in  the  conntry.^  While  the  Church  of  the 
Reformation  in  Ireland  can  trace  a  oonnection 
in  several,  if  not  in  the  majority,  of  its  sees 
with  the  native  Ghnrch  of  older  days,  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  this  coontry  had  lost  all 
connection  with  the  past,  save  through  the 
See  of  Rome. 

The  Plantation  of  Ulster,  as  it  was  termed, 
took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  £y  it  considerably  more  than 
600,000  acres  of  land  in  the  north,  which  had 
belonged  to  rebel  Chiefs,  were  confiscated  to 
the  Crown,  and  English  and  Scotch  settler 
were  introdaced  into  the  country,  chiefly  the 
latter.  '*  The  Plantation  "  was,  on  the  whole, 
of  great  benefit  to  the  north,  bot  it  was  not 
nnattended  with  many  individnal  cases  of 
hardship  inflicted  on  the  native  Celts.  Many 
of  the  settlers  from  Scotland  were  persons 
who  had  been  disgasted  with  the  tyrannical 
way  in  which  their  religious  opinions,  when  in 
Opposition  to  episcopacy,  had  been  dealt  with. 
They  were  Presbyterian  in  principle  and  in 
sympathy.  Some  of  their  ministers  were  ad- 
mitted  to  benefices  of  the  Irish  Charch ;  and 
no  serioas  attempt  was  made  at  that  time  to 
enforce  strict  nniformity  in  pnblio  worship. 
Congregations  distinct  from  those  of  the 
Established  Church  were,  however,  formed 
in  1611,  and  soon  came  into  existence  in  many 
places  in  the  north.  Those  congregations 
were  the  means  of  introdacing  the  Presbyterian 
Church  into  this  country,  and  of  eztending 
Protestantism  in  the  Province  of  Ulster. 
Individuais  holding  Presbyterian  opinions  had 
before  this  time  occnpied  positions  of  trust, 
as,  for  instance,  Walter  Travers,  appointed 
the  second  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
in  1594.  His  successor,  Henry  Alvey,  who 
was  appointed  Provost  in  1601,  is  also  said 
to  have  been  a  Presbyterian  in  sentiment, 
although  he  appears  to  have  oonformed  to  the 
Established  Church.  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions existed  in  Ulster  from  that  time  onward, 
although  Presbyterian  ecclesiastical  govem- 
ment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  organised 
in  Ireland  until  1642.' 

The  meeting  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
Irish  Church  in  1615,  and  the  one  hundred  and 
fonr  Articles  of  Religion  then  agreed  to  were 
drawn  up   by    Ussher,  Regius   Professor  of 


^  King,  p.  903. 

'  Eillen's    EoeUncutieal    I/ittary   qf    Irdand, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  53. 


Divinity  and  Yice-Chancellor  of  the  Ui 
of  Dublin,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  . 
Those  articles,  strongly  Calvinistic 
were  practically  set  aside  by  the 
drawn  up  and  passed  in  the  Con 
which  met  in  1634,  by  which  the  ] 
Articles  of  Religion  of  the  English 
were  approved,  under  the  powerful  i 
of  Lord  Wentworth,  afterwards  '. 
Strafford,  the  well-known  abettor  of  t 
Church  party. 

Duriiig  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the 
fluence  of  Archbishop  Land  and  tl 
Church  party  was  much  feit  in  the  Ci 
Ireland.  For  though  the  Irish  Churcl 
that  time  some  ezcellent  prelates,  '. 
leamed  Archbishop  Ussher  and  the 
Bedell,  and  no  doubt  others  of  lesser  i 
the  greater  number  do  not  seem  to  hi 
remarkable  for  their  zeal  or  piety. 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  more  liberal-min 
lates,  earnest  men  were  deposed  from 
benefices  because  of  their  nnwillini 
sig^  the  Canons  of  1634,  which  were  ol 
able  to  persons  holding  Presbyterian  ( 
The  determination  of  Lord  Wentw 
crush  the  Puritan  spirit  in  the  noi 
the  persecution  carried  on  under  his  dj 
against  those  who  ref used  to  take  th 
tionable  form  of  oath  of  allegiance  to 
which  had  been  devised,  defeated  t 
object  those  acts  were  intended  to  fürt 
made  Presbyterianism  dearer  than  ever 
who,  from  their  connection  with  Scotli 
ferred  that  form  of  Protestantism. 

In  the  awful  massacre  of  1641 
thousand  Protestants,  chiefly  belongin 
National  Church,  perished.  The  ho 
that  time  are  narrated  in  the  first  v( 
Froude's  work  on  The  En^ish  in  Irdof 
Killen  has  pointed  out  that  that  massi 
not  brought  about  by  massacres  comm 
the  Protestant  inhabitants  or  settlers  inii 
He  has  shown  also,  as  has  Fronde  in 
teresting  work  just  referred  to,  and  Re 
earlier  Hittory  of  the  Prethyterian  Ch 
Irdand,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  who  ] 
in  the  massacre  of  Island  magee  were  n 
in  retaliation  for  outrages  oommitted  ' 
of  their  party,  and  that  the  victime 
massacre  did  not  exceed  thirty  in  numl 

Bishop  Bedell,  amid  all  the  horrors 
time,  was  permitted  by  the  rebels,  ou 
profound  respect  feit  for  his  characte 
maiu  uninjured,  and  even  to  assist  his 
Protestants.  Chastisement  was  inflii 
the  rebellious  Irish  by  Oliver  Cromol 
the  Church  was  disestablished  during 
of  the  Independents.  During  the  C< 
wealth,  in  1653,  only  one  Roman  i 
bishop    remained  in  Ireland,  and  er« 
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^lie  Bestoration,  in  1663,  there  were  only  two 
fioman  Catholio  bishops  in  IreUnd.^ 

At  the  Bestoration  of  Charles  II.  and  the  re- 

Establishment  of  the  Church,  many  Presbj- 

'terians  and  other  Nonconformists  conformed 

fco   the  new  state  of  thing^,  some  actuated 

loj    a   desire  for   peace,   others    from  lower 

xnotives.     Those  ministers  who  had  received 

only  Presbyterian  Ordination  were  not  per- 

znitted  long  in  that  reactionary  period  to  con- 

fcinne  in  possession  of  Charch  benefices.    Many 

^TQod  men  were  thns  once  more  tamed  adrift, 

mnd  the  State  of  the  Charch,  which  was  not 

permitted  to  legislate  for  itself,  was  monmful 

to  contemplate.    There  was,  however,  some 

llght  amid  the  darkness,  and  the  Bibie  was 

printed  in  Irish  for  the  first  time  in  the  reign 

of  Charles  IL    During  the  reign  of  James  II. 

things  became  natarally  worse.    The  Protes- 

tants  were  gradaally  disarmed,  the  army  was 

filled  with  Roman  Catholics.    The  Protestant 

clergy  were  discooraged,  while  the  Romanist 

dergy  were   patronised.      Bishoprics    in  the 

National  Charch  were  kept  vacant,  Romish 

iees  endowed,  and  a  daring  attempt  was  made 

to  nnprotestantise  the  University  of  Dablin, 

which  had  been  foanded  by  Queen  Elizabeth 

in  1591  as  a  Protestant  University. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  and  the  victory  of 
the  Boyne  ohanged  the  aspect  of  affairs.    The 
Protestant  Charch  was  once  more  restored, 
bat,  after  such  troubles  and  vicissitades,  it  Is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  abuses  were 
foand  to  ezist  in  its  midst.    The  Charch  had 
all  along  been  treated,  in  accordance  with  the 
ideaa  of  that  day,  as  a  mere  department  of  the 
Government.    The  Government  itself  was  too 
mach  occapied  with  other  matters  to  give  its 
attention  to  a  thoroagh  Church  reform,  even 
had  it  been  so  disposed.    The  Regium  Donum, 
which  was  given   first   to   the   Presbyterian 
xninisters  in  the  reig^  of  Charles  II.,  was  re- 
stored  to  them  and  increased  in  the  reign  of 
'William  III.  and  in  the  reigns  of  the  socceed- 
ing  Bovereigns.    Many  of  the  bishops  of  the 
^tablished  Charch  daring  that  period  held 
High  Charch  views,  and,  with  some  bright 
«xceptions,  a  general   deadness  in  religioas 
matters  prevailed,  and  along  with  it  an  Indis- 
position to  tolerate  "dissenf  in  any  shape 
whatever.    This  deadness  of  religioas  life  char- 
acterised  all  the  Churches  in  the  reigns  of 
Anne  and  the  Georges,  though  bright  ezamples 
may  be  cited  of  the  contrary  spirit.   The  names 
of  Richardson,  Atkins,  and  Brown  may  be 
mentioned  with  honoar  as  those  of  olergymen 
who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centar}% 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  evange- 
lising  the  native  Irish  throagh  the  medium 

1  See  Killen,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  117-146. 


of  their  own  language.  Archbishop  Boolter, 
Bishop  Berkeley,  and  others  may  be  noted 
among  the  members  of  the  episcopal  bench 
who  exhibited  an  eamest  spirit  of  devotion 
and  practical  godliness.  Wesley  and  his 
foUowers  among  the  Methodists,  in  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine 
teenth  Century,  did  much  by  their  laboars, 
first  inside  and  then  outside  the  Charch,  to 
awaken  evangelical  life  among  all  ranks  of  the 
national  clergy.  But  English  inflaence  was 
daring  the  period  too  often  used  in  a  wrong 
direction.  English  clergy  were  too  frequently 
thrust  into  the  best  Charch  livings  in  Ireland, 
and  Irish  bishoprics  were  filled  with  English- 
men,  while  the  eamest  parochial  clergy  of 
the  land  were  neglected  and  despised.  Dean 
Swift's  witty  description  of  the  honest  olergy- 
men nominated  to  Irish  bishoprics  being 
waylaid  and  murdered  by  highwaymen  on 
Hounslow  Heath,  who  then  seized  un  their 
*' letters  patent,"  came  to  Ireland,  and  got 
consecrated  in  their  room,  shows  what  was 
thought  in  some  quarters  of  many  of  these 
who  at  this  dark  era  bore  spiritual  rule  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland. 

5.  The   DitettaJUuhed    OAurcA.  — The    Irish 
Charch  was  cat  adrift  from  the  State  by  the 
Irish  Charch  Act  of  1869.    The  Disestablish- 
ment  came  into  fall  Operation  in  January  1871. 
To  avoid  possible  difficulties  the  Irish  Convo- 
cations  were  summoned ;  and  it  was  agreed  to 
Summen  a  Convention,  which  met  in  Dublin 
on  February  15,  1870,  and  drew  ap  a  Con- 
stitution for  the  Church — providing  that  there 
shoald  be  a  General  Synod  composed  of  three 
distinct  Orders,  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity, 
and  two  Houses,  that  of  Bishops  and  of  Repre- 
sentatives.     The  bishops,  however,  ordinarily 
sit  and  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
bat  have  power,  when  they  consider  it  ex- 
pedient,  to  sit  and  vote  apart  by  themselves. 
The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  208 
clerical   representatives   and   416  lay  repre- 
sentatives, elected  triennially  by  the  Diocesan 
Synods  in  certain  fixed  proportions  from  each 
diocese.    The  Diocesan  Synods  are  composed 
of  all  the  clergy,  incumbents  or  curates,  in 
each  diocese,  and  of  two  laymen  for  each 
clergy  man,   elected  by  the    vestries  of    the 
several  parishes.    The  Cathedrals  are  repre- 
sented  in  the  Diocesan  Synods;  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  returns  members  to  the  Dublin 
Diocesan  Synod.     The  bishops  are  elected  by 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  each  Diocesan  Synod, 
peculiar   arrangements   belog   made  for   the 
Arch-diocese  of  Armagh.     The  tribunals  of 
the  Church  consist  of  a  Diocesan  Court  and 
an  Appellate  Court,  called  the  Court  of  the 
General  Synod.     Diocesan   Courts  are  com- 
posed of  the  bishop  with  his  chancellor  (a 
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lawyer)  as  assessor,  a  clergyman,  and  a  lajman 
chosen  by  the  Diocesan  Sjnod.  The  Appellate 
Conrt  consists  of  three  members  of  the  Hoase 
of  Bisbops,  with  four  lay  judges  who  have  held 
jüdicial  Office  in  the  Civil  Courts,  and  are  elected 
by  the  General  Synod.  The  Crown  granted  a 
charter  in  October  1870,  incorporating  "the 
Representative  Body  of  this  Chnrch  of  Ireland/ 
and  the  property  of  the  Church  in  genend  is 
vested  in  that  body. 

The  arrangement  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
Chnrch  need  not  be  sketched  here.  A  new 
body  of  Canons  has  been  drawn  np,  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  revised.  The  Preface 
to  that  Book  states  the  principles  of  the  re- 
yision.  Very  slight  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  Services  for  Holy  Commanion  and 
baptism.  The  objectionable  form  of  absein- 
tion  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  was  dropped, 
and  the  unobjectionable  form  in  the  Com- 
munion  Service  snbstitnted  in  its  place.  The 
Ordinal  was  left  nnchanged,  lest  it  sbould  in- 
jnre  the  f uture  of  clergy  ordained  in  Ireland, 
and  prevent  tbeir  taking  duty  in  the  Chnrch  of 
England.  The  Athanasian  Creed  was  removed 
from  the  public  Service,  but  left  in  the  same 
place  in  the  Prayer  Book  as  in  the  English 
Book,  the  rubric  directing  ita  recital  being 
simply  removed.  The  Lectionary  has  been 
improved  by  substitnting  lessons  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  place  of  the  lessons  from  the 
Apocrypha  which  occnr  in  the  English  Book, 
and  the  whole  Book  of  Revelation  in  the  New 
Testament  is  read  in  the  daily  lessons.  By 
the  Preface  which  was  dnly  passed  by  Act  of 
Synod,  the  liberty  of  explaining  the  Baptismal 
Service  affirmed  in  the  Gk>rham  Case  was 
secured.  That  Preface,  moreover,  states  in  ex- 
planation  of  the  Ordinal  that  *'no  power  or 
authority  is  by  them  (the  formnlaries)  ascribed 
to  the  Chnrch  or  any  of  its  ministers  in  respect 
of  forgiveness  of  sins  after  baptism,  other 
than  that  of  declaring  and  pronouncing  on 
God's  part  remission  of  sins  to  all  that  are 
truly  penitent." 

Thus  the  Chnrch  of  Ireland  is  in  many  re- 
spects  more  distinctly  Protestant  than  before 
Disestablishment,  and  yet,  as  was  clearly  fore- 
seen  by  many,  the  general  tone  of  the  Church 
has  become  more  "churchy''  than  it  was, 
and  there  is  less  disposition  on  the  part  of  its 
clergy  to  fratemise  with  the  other  Protestant 
Chnrches  in  Ireland.  This  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted.  The  Church,  we  fear,  is  becoming 
more  like  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland, 
and,  though  in  the  main  still  strongly  Evan- 
gelical  in  doctrine,  it  is  in  process  of  being 
**  levelled  np,*'  as  the  phrase  goes.  Ritualism, 
as  expressed  in  out  ward  dress  and  illegal 
Services,  is  almost  non-existent,  for  the  revised 
canons  of  the  Church  provide  an  easy  way  of 


hindering  such  excesses,  but  the  vigoroos  and 
manly  Protestantism  of  forty  years  ago  is  de- 
oidedly  on  the  wane. 

Authorities. — Bishop  Mant's  Sistory  of  tke 
Church  of  Ireland :  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
date  of  the  Union.  R  King,  Primer  of  ihe 
HiHory  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  Irdand 
(3  vols.),  voL  L  reprint,  1858;  vol.  iL  1846; 
vol.  iii.  Supplementary,  1851.  Professor  G.  T. 
Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Cdtio  Church^  1888; 
Ireland  and  the  AngU>- Norman  Church,  1889. 
The  Right  Hon.  J.  T.  Ball,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
The  Reformed  Church  in  Irdand;  2nd  edit. 
revised,  1890.  [C.  H.  H.  W.] 

IBJtEOTJIiABITY.^Gnry,  a  Jesuit,  whose 
Moral  Theology  is  now  the  text  book  in  May- 
nooth,  defines  an  irregularity  {in  loeo)  as  "a 
canonical  impediment  which  prevents  a  person 
from  entering  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  or  from 
rising  to  a  higher  order,  or  from  exercising 
the  Order  which  he  has  received."  The  term 
orops  up  for  the  first  time  in  the  decretals  of 
Innocent  III.     Irregularities  may  be : — 

1.  Ex  defectu,  that  is,  from  some  defect  of 
body  or  mind.     2.   Ex  ddieto,  that  is,   from 
some  crime  committed  by  the  candidate.     It 
is  explained,  however,  that  although  an  irregu- 
larity may  arise  from  a  crime,  thisfcan  be  only 
indirectly,  in  so  far  as  it  constitutes  a  defect 
in  the  reputation  desirable  in  a  clergynoAn. 
1.  The  following  are  examples  of  irregularities 
ex  defectu: — (a)  Ex  defectu  animi  (from  some 
defect  of  the  mind).     Lunatics  are  irregulär, 
as  being  without  requisite  knowledge.    Ig^or- 
ance  is  also  mentioned   as  an   irregularity. 
Several  Popes  require  that  candidates  for  the 
tonsure  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  ;  those 
for  Ordination  must  be  able  to  instruct  the 
people.      (&)  Ex  defectu  corporie,  from  some 
mutilation,  such  as  in  the  famous    case  of 
Origen,  or  when  the  deformity  would  cause 
horror  in  the  people.    The  loss  of  the  left  or 
"canonical  eye"  is  also  an  irregularity.    It  is 
called  the  "  canonical  eye  **  becasue  the  missal 
is  on  the  left  side  of  the  celebrant  during  the 
reading  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.     (c)   Ex 
drfectu   natalium^  which    excludes    from  the 
priesthood  children  bom  out  of  wedlock,  unless 
tbeir  parents  were  afterwards  married.    We 
are  told  in  the  Catholic  DicHonary  by  Addis  and 
Arnold  that  this  irregularity  was  necessitated 
**by  the  prevalence  of  clerical  concubinage 
and  the  frequent  promotion  of  priests'  sons  to 
their  fathers*  office  "  (p.  507). 

Irregularity  is  mentioned  in  Canon  113  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

There  are  several  other  irregularities.  The 
Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiii.)  decreed  that  a 
sub-deacon  must  be  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
a  deacon  twenty-three.  The  old  canonical 
age  for  the  priesthood  was  twenty-five.    Slaves 
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cannot  be  promoted  to  holy  orden,  nor  married 
penonB,  nnless  the  wife  consents  to  enter  a 
coDTeni.  Persona  married  twice,  or  eyen  if 
married  once  to  one  who  was  not  a  virgin, 
are  deolared  irregulär  on  the  extraordlnary 
aathority  of  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  Sach  marriages, 
we  are  told,  fail  in  the  resemblance  to  Christ's 
nnion  with  His  Oharoh.  Soldiers  are  also  de- 
olared irregulär,  as  well  as  all  who  have 
willinglj  ooncorred  in  the  death  or  mntilation 
of  another.  The  reoeption  of  baptism  from  a 
heretic,  the  exeroise  of  an  order  neyer  received 
(or  whlle  ander  oensnre),  heresj,  and  apostasj, 
constitate  irregularities.  Bishops  may  dis- 
pense  from  irregularities  arising  from  seoret 
crimes;  the  Pope  from  those  arising  from 
def eGt>  or  from  homicide.  [T.  C] 

mSSA  BST.—In  the  earlj  centuries  the 
cateohnmens  were  dismissed  bj  the  deacon 
after  the  Gospel,  with  the  words  '*Ite  missa 
eet,"  *<Gk>,  you  are  dismissed,"  literally,  **A 
diamissal  is  made."  The  same  formnla  was 
repeated  at  the  end  of  the  Mass  Service.  In 
the  liturgies  of  St.  James,  St.  Basil,  and  St. 
Ohrysostom,  we  find  the  form,  *'  Let  ns  go  in 
tbe  peace  of  Christ/'  the  people  answering,  *'  In 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  Greek  equivalent 
of  '*Ite  missa  est"  was  dToKikffSe  iv  elfr/j^ 
'AwoMeaSe  and  Tpoikdtre  were  "the  solemn 
words  "  used  at  the  dismission  of  the  catechu- 
mens  first,  and  then  of  the  whole  assembly 
afterwards,  at  the  end  of  their  respective 
serrices.  Hence  the  servioes  themselves  at 
last  took  their  names  from  those  solemn  dis- 
missions,  the  one  being  calied  "Missa  cate- 
chnmenomm,"  and  the  other  '*  Missa  fidelium," 
neither  of  which  ever  signifies  more  than  the 
diiine  serrice  at  which  the  one  or  tbe  other 
attended.    Bingham,  Work$j  vol.  iy.,  pp.  80,  81. 

[C.  J.  C] 


JAOOBITE,  or  OLD43YBIAN  OHUBOH. 

— In  the  middle  of  thesizth  Century  tbe  Mono- 
physites  (see  article  Hesbby)  had  become 
greatly  weakened,  especially  in  Syria,  owing  to 
deprival  of  most  of  their  bishops  and  clergy  by 
the  orthodox  Emperors  Justin  and  Jnstinian. 
Their  revival  was  due  chiefly  to  the  indefati- 
gable  labours  and  joumeyings  of  Jacob 
Baradaeus,  and  from  him  they  are  calied 
Jacobites  tili  tbis  day.  The  term  is  oonfined 
in  its  stricter  sense  to  the  Old  Syrians,  but  is 
often  nsed  of  all  Monophysites,  i,e.  inclusive 
of  the  Copts  and  Armenians  with  whom  the 
Old  Syrians  are  in  communion. 

Jacob  Baradaeus  or  Bnrde'ana =/ame<  the 
Ragged^  or  /amei  ofihe  horte-dotfi,  so  named  from 
his  coarse  and  poor  raiment,  was  a  monk  of 


Pesilta,  the  Quarry  or  ffewn  Stone  Monastery,  on 
Mount  Isla  in  Northern  Mesopotamia.  In  A.D. 
628  he  went  to  Ck>nstantinople  with  another 
monk,  Sergius,  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Empress 
Theodora;  and  fifteen  years  later,  Theodora 
being  urged  by  a  Ohristian  Arab  king  to  send 
bishops  to  Syria,  Jacob  was  consecrated  by 
Theodosius,therefugee  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
as  Bishop  of  Edessa  with  Jurisdiction  over  all 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  His  first  care  was  for 
the'consecration  of  other  bishops  for  his  party, 
and  this  he  achieved  by  the  aid  of  recommen- 
dations  from  Constantinople  to  the  See  of 
Alexandria.  In  the  following  year,  A.D.  644, 
his  friend  and  companion,  Sergius,  was  made 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  six  years  later,  three 
years  af ter  the  death  of  Sergius,  Paul  the  Black 
began  his  thirty  years'  tenure  of  the  see.  Since 
then  there  has  always  been  a  Jacobite  as  well 
as  an  orthodox  Patriarch  of  Antioch. 

For  thirty-seven  years  Jacob  laboured  with 
ceaseless  joumeyings,  chiefly  on  foot,  visiting 
his  vast  diocese,  ordaining  priests  and  deacons, 
strengthening  and  exhorting,  composingdiffer- 
ences,  and  welding  various  factions  into  one 
whole.  He  died  in  678,  when  jonmeying  to- 
wards  Alexandria  to  visit  the  new  Patriarch 
Damian.  The  Jacobite  Church  has  always  kept 
the  strongly  monastic  character  which  Jacob 
Baradaeus  impressed  upon  it ;  there  are  many 
monasteries,  and  the  Patriarchs  always  and  the 
bishops  mostly  are  ohosen  from  these;  a 
widowed  priest,  however,  may  become  abishop. 

Since  1166  the  Patriarch  has  resided  at 
Deir-al-Za'faran  near  Mardin.  The  Patriarch 
always  takes  the  name  Ignatius,  and  each  of 
the  sees  under  him  in  like  manner  has  a  special 
name  taken  by  each  occupant.  The  Patriarch  is 
elected  by  the  vote  of  the  whole  people,  but  must 
be  approved  by  the  bishops.  In  the  seventh 
Century  there  were  sixteen  bishoprics  under 
the  Patriarch,  now  there  are  ten  sees  and  six 
titular  bishops  residing  in  various  monasteries. 

A  title  peculiar  to  this  Church  is  that  of 
Maphrian  (he  who  make»  firaUful^  from  a  root 
KnS),  to  hefruüfid),  The  office  was  established 
by  Jacob  Baradaeus  on  account  of  the  heresy 
(Nestorian)  of  the  Persian  Church.  The 
Maphrian's  seat  was  formerly  at  Tagrit,  then 
since  1089  at  Mosul  in  the  Monastery  of  Mar 
Matthew ;  he  mied  the  whole  Eastem  Province 
from  Urmi  and  Tabriz  to  Baghdad,  consecrated 
bishops,  and  was  practically  independent  of 
the  Patriarch.  Now  he  only  has  the  small 
diocese  of  Mosul  and  first  rank  among  the 
bishops.  The  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  also  has  the 
historical  title  of  Patriarch. 

The  priestly  order  is  divided  into  Monks, 
Priests,  and  Chor-episcopi,  the  leading  priest  of 
a  large  town  has  the  latter  title.  Priests  marry 
before  Ordination,  and  may  not  remarry ;  there 
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ifl  an  Office  of  Ordination  for  the  wife  of  a  priest. 
PriestB  are  chosen  by  their  fiock,  i,e,  by  the 
Charch  Coancil  of  lajmen  and  deacons. 
Deacons  form  a  really  separate  order  and  are 
nnmerous,  for  any  who  continue  their  stndies 
tili  the  age  of  fifteen  asnally  take  this  order. 
The  lesser  orders  of  Psaltes,  Reader,  and 
Hypodiaconos  are  obsolete,  as  also  is  that  of 
Deaconesses. 

Jacobites  keep  five  strict  fasts  dnring  the 
year,  abstaining  even  from  eggs,  milk,  and 
cheese,  and  dnring  Lent  from  oiL  Baptism 
and  Confirmation  are  administered  at  the  same 
time  by  the  priest,  hence  children  are  allowed 
to  commanicate.  The  Litnrgy  of  St.  James 
is  nsed  by  the  Jacobites  and  Melchites  (see 
article)  alike ;  the  ecclesiastical  langnage  is 
Old  ßyriac,  bat  the  lections  and  mbrics  are  in 
Arabic.  Jacob  Baradaeus  wrote  a  litnrgy  and 
hymns,  as  did  most  of  the  writers  of  this 
Ghnrch.  The  Jacobite,  as  well  as  the  rival 
Eastern  Charch  (see  Nisstorians),  had  many 
leamed  and  prolific  anthors,  such  as  the  bis- 
torians,  John,  Bishop  of  Asia  or  Ephesas  (505- 
685),  and  Dionysias  Tel-Mahraya  (died  845),  the 
commentator  Dionysios  Bar-Salibi,  Bishop  of 
Amid  (end  of  the  twelfth  Century),  and  Chief 
of  all,  the  Maphrian  Gregory  Bar-Hebraeus 
(1226-86),  who,  while  indef atigable  as  a  bishop, 
was  not  less  so  as  a  Student;  bis  writings 
Cover  the  whole  science  of  bis  time,  lingoistic, 
medical,  astronomical,  philosophical,  and  theo- 
logical. 

Both  Arab  and  Tnrkish  conqaerors  favoared 
the  Jacobites  as  being  opposed  to  Greek  rule, 
and  perhaps  on  this  account  the  Jacobites  re- 
sisted  the  persaasions  of  the  Cmsaders  towards 
nnion  with  the  Roman  Charch.  Sabseqaent 
missions  of  Rome  have  had  and  are  having 
partial  saccess.  The  Jacobite  Patriarch  is  ac- 
knowledged  by  the  Porte,  and  his  episcopal 
representative  at  Constantinople  has  right  of 
audience  with  the  Sultan.  The  number  of  the 
Old-Syrian  Charch  at  the  present  day  is 
reckoned  at  400,000;  their  communities  are 
chiefly  in  Northern  Mesopotamia  and  North- 
ern Syria,  round  Damascos,  Homs,  and  Aleppo. 

The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  in  Malabsir, 
who  used  to  be  connected  with  the  Nestorians, 
had,  in  the  seventeenth  Century,  fallen  ander 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  Church  in  conse- 
quence  of  Portuguese  Settlements  in  India. 
In  1673  they  threw  off  this  usurped  and  rigid 
rnle,  and,  for  want  of  bishops,  had  recourse  to 
the  Jacobite  Patriarch.  Since  then  they  have 
continued  to  receive  Jacobite  bishops,  and 
have  also  accepted  the  Litnrgy  nsed  by  the 
Jacobites,  their  own  books  baving  been  de- 
stroyed  or  garbled  by  the  Roman  Synod  of 
Diamper  (1597). 

Anthorities. — Asseman's  BibL  Orient ,   vol. 


iL;  Wright*8  Syriae  Literahtre;  Brightman'f 
LUurgu»;  Parry's  8iz  MorUkt  tn  a  Sfriam 
MowuUry.  [  J.  F.  H .] 

JANSSNISTS.  — The   name   is   given   to  a 
party  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Fiaaee 
in  the  seventeenth   centnry,  marked  by  ita 
adherence  to  the  tenets  of  Angnstinian  theo- 
log7i  by  its  keen  antagonism  to  the  lax  morslity 
of  the  Jesuits,  and,  in  the  chief  period  of  its 
inflaence,  by  the  pnrity  of  motive  and  high- 
mindedness  of  its  leaders  and  members.    It    . 
was  not  a  name  chosen  by  the  party  itaelf,  bat   « 
was  bestowed  on  it  by  its  opponents,  from  the  m 
name  of   the  originator   of   the  movemeot,  ^ 

Cornelias  Jansenius,  as  a  brand  of  reproach 

Its  headquarters  was  the  famons  Port  Royal.^ 
near  Paris  ;    it  nombered  among  its  repre — 
sentatives  many  of  the  most  pious,  gifted,  an^3 
leamed  men  of  the  day — men  like  Antoin^s 
Amauld,  and  Blaise  Pascal ;  it  was  the  snbjec^ 
of  bitter,  crnel,  and  nnremitting  persecutions^ 
tili  ultimately  Port  Royal  was  destroyed;  v€ 
exercised  a  powerfnl  inflaence  for  good  in  ita 
time,  and  has  left  a  memorial  of  itself  in  the 
Jansenist  Church  of  Holland,  which  still  sab- 
sists.    It  was  nevertheless  a  pnrely  Roman 
Catholic  movement.     Tbe  Jansenists  dialiked 
Protestants  (Calvinists)  hardly  less  than  Jesnits, 
though  their  own  theology  had  many  affinities 
to  Csdvinistic  doctrine.   Jansenins  tboaght  the 
Protestants  no  better  than  Turks,  and  speaks 
of  them  as  having  ''  mucb  more  reason  to  con- 
gratulate  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  princes 
than  to  oomplain  of  their  severities,  which,  as 
the  vilest  of  heretics,  they  richly  deserved." 
The  Jansenists  professed  unshaken  fidelity  to 
the  Pope ;  their  piety  was  that  of  the  cloister, 
and  was  marked  by  even  an  excess  of  severity 
of  self-mortification.   The  f ollowing  sketch  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  character  and  chequered 
fortunes  of  this  interesting  movement. 

The  doctrine  of  grace  bad  long  been  a  subject 
of  keen  controversy  in  the  Charch  of  Rome. 
The  Dominicans,  foUowing  Augustine  and 
Aquinas,  held  that  in  the  case  of  the  predes- 
tinate  God  bestows  an  ''efficaoions"  grace, 
which  infalHbly,  yet  in  harmony  with  freedom, 
secures  their  salvation.  Others  held  that  God 
bestowed  on  all  "  sufficient "  grace,  and  that 
the  will  of  nmn  was  the  determining  factor  in 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  g^raoe.  The 
latter  was  the  view  which  fonnd  favour 
with  the  Jesuits.  In  1588  a  new  tum  was 
given  to  the  controversy  by  the  publication  of 
a  work  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  Molina,  on  The 
H<vrm<my  of  Prte  Will  with  Omee,  Ae.  Molina, 
and  those  who  adopted  his  views  (Molinists), 
exalted  the  power  of  natural  freedom  so  far  aa 
to  maintain  that  "  free- will,  withont  the  aid  of 
grace,  can  prodnce  morally  good  works ;  that 
it  can  withstand  temptation  ;  that  it  can  even 
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elevate  itself  to  this  and  the  otber  acta  of 
hope,  faith,  love,  and  repentance.  When  a  man 
has  advanced  thus  £ar,  Gk>d  then  bestows  grace 
on  him  on  account  of  ChriBt's  merits,  bj  means 
of  wbich  cprace  he  ezperiences  the  sapematoral 
effectfl  of  sanctlfication ;  yet,  as  before  this 
grace  was  recei?ed,  so  still,  free-will  always 
bolds  a  determining  place." 

These  doctrines  were  eagerlj  accepted  bj 
the  Jesuits,  bat  were  as  strongly  opposed  bj 
the  Domin icans  (Thomists).  Thej  were  broaght 
ander  the  notice  of  the  Pope,  Clement  YIII., 
and  were  repeatedlj  condemned  by  *'  Congre- 
gations  **  appointed  to  ezamine  them ;  bat  in 
the  end  Clement's  saccessor,  Paal  V.,  decreed 
that  the  qaestion  shoald  remain  an  open  one, 
provided  the  theologians  of  each  partyrefrained 
^m  censaring  their  opponents.  The  f erment, 
howeTer,  continaed,  and  it  was  the  dispates 
arising  from  it  which  fornished  the  oocasion 
of  the  rise  of  Jansenism. 

Cornelias  Jansen  or  Jansenias  was  bom  of 
hnmble  Datch  parents  in  1585.  He  studied 
at  Utrecht,  Loavain,  and  Paris,  and  at  Loavain 
(1604),  formed  a  friendship  with  Jean  da  Verger 
de  Haaranne,  afterwards  (from  1620)  better 
known  as  the  Abb^  of  St.  Cyran.  Both  yoang 
men  speedily  attracted  notice  by  their  deep 
piety,  briUiant  talents,  and  extensive  eradition. 
For  years  they  stadied  together  the  works  of 
Angastine,  and  formed  those  views  which  were 
snbeeqaently  stigmatised  as  Jansenist.  Jan- 
■enias,  in  coarse  of  time  became  Professor  at 
Loavain  (1617),  and  finally  Bishop  of  Ypr^ 
(1635).  At  both  of  these  places  he  occapied 
himself  with  the  prodaction  of  a  great  work — 
his  Äuguttinus — in  defence  of  the  Aagastinian 
System  of  efficacious  grace,  and  in  Opposition  to 
the  views  of  Pelagians  and  semi-Pelagians.  He 
was  engaged  in  this  work  for  over  twenty  years ; 
in  preparation  for  it  he  read  over  ten  times 
erery  word  of  Aagastine*s  works,  and  studied 
thirty  times  all  the  passages  that  bear  on  the 
Pelagian  controversy.  He  was  cat  off  by  the 
plagae,  however,  before  he  got  the  work. 
pnblished  ;  and  died  (1638)  submitting  it  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Pope  (a  fact  long 
snppressed).  Two  years  later  the  book  was 
pnblished  (1640),  and  caused  a  great  Sensation. 
Jansenias,  with  bis  friend  St.  Cyran,  who  had 
risen  to  eztraordinary  infloence,  had  long 
been  the  objeot  of  intense  hostility  to  the 
Jesnits.  These  pat  forth  every  effort,  first  to 
prevent  the  pablication  of  the  book,  then  to 
procare  its  sappression,  bat  in  vain.  In  1641, 
however,  when  a  second  edition  was  issaed,  it 
was  condemned  by  the  Papal  Inquisition  ;  and 
in  1642  it  was  ag:ain  condemned  in  general 
terms  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  A  powerfal 
defender  of  the  book  appeared  in  Antoine 
Amaald ;  bat  the  orisis  was  reached  in  the 


years  1649-58,  when  five  propositions  alleged 
to  be  eztracted  from  it  by  Nicolas  Oomet, 
a  Jesuit  Father,  were  submitted  first  to  the 
Sorbonne  (1649),  and  afterwards  to  the  Pope 
Innocent  X.  (1651),  who,  after  two  years'  exam- 
ination  by  theologians,  gave  judgment  in  a 
bull  (1653).  The  five  propositions  were  now 
definitely  condemned.  They  were  these  :  '*  I. 
Some  precepts  of  Qod  are  impossible  to  just 
men,  wishing  and  striving  (to  obey  them), 
according  to  the  strength  which  they  then 
have ;  also  they  lack  grace  which  would  make 
them  possible.  II.  Resistance  is  never  made 
in  the  State  of  fallen  nature  to  interior  grace 
IIL  For  merit  and  demerit  in  the  State  of 
fallen  natare,  there  is  not  required  in  man 
freedom  from  necessity,  but  freedom  from 
compulsion  is  suiBcient.  IV.  The  Semi- 
Pelagians  admitted  the  necessity  of  prevenient 
interior  grace  for  Single  actions,  even  for  the 
beginning  of  faith ;  but  they  were  hereticai 
in  holding  that  grace  to  be  of  such  a  kind 
that  the  human  will  conld  resist  or  yield  to  it. 
V.  It  is  Semi-Pelagian  to  say  that  Christ  did 
shed  His  blood  for  all  men  together." 

Before  tracing  the  further  history  of  this 
dispute,  we  mnst  go  back  to  look  for  a  little 
at  Port  Royal. 

The  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Port  Royal  (fonnded 
1204)  was  situated  in  the  wooded  Valley  of 
Chevreuse,  a  few  miles  from  Versailles.  It 
had  fallen  into  great  disorder  when,  in  1602,  a 
new  abbess  was  appointed  in  the  person  of 
Marie  Ang^lique  Amauld,  then  a  child  of  eleven 
years !  (She  was  the  sister  of  Antoine  Amauld, 
bom  ten  years  later,  1612.)  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen  the  young  abbess  came  under  deep  religious 
impressions,  and  commenced  a  work  of  re- 
formation,  which  in  a  few  years  brought  about 
an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  life  in  her 
own  and  many  other  convents.  Frivolity  was 
banished ;  severe  self-mortification  took  its 
place;  the  power  of  religion  was  established 
in  thought  and  life.  Five  of  Ang^liqne's 
sisters  found  their  way  to  Port  Royid,  which 
yearly  grew  in  repute  as  an  abode  of 
sanctity.  The  Situation,  however,  proved  un- 
healthy,  and  for  safety  the  nuns  removed  to  a 
new  establishment  in  Paris,  known  as  Port 
Royal  de  Paris,  in  distinction  from  Port  Royal 
des  Champs.  The  removal  took  place  in  1625. 
Here  Möre  Ang^lique  became  acquainted  with 
the  Abb^  de  St.  Cyran,  then  at  the  height 
of  his  reputatioD.  He  soon  became  the 
Spiritual  dürector  of  the  convent,  and  imbued 
its  inmates  with  the  principles  of  Jansenism. 
His  influence  quickly  eztended  to  the  male 
members  of  the  Amauld  circle,  and  a  Company 
of  young  men  was  formed,  inclnding  Ang^liqne's 
brother  Antoine,  and  her  nephews,  Le  Maltre  (a 
renowned  pleader).  De  Sericourt,  and  De  Saci 
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(translator  of  the  Scriptnres).  Their  nnmbers 
increasing,  thej  were  indaced  by  St.  Cyran 
(1638)  to  remove  to  the  monastery  of  Port 
Royal  des  Champs,  deserted  fifteen  yeara 
before  by  the  nnns,  there  to  form  a  commanity 
of  reclases,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tnres, literary  labonrs,  ag^cnltnral  and  mannal 
occnpations,  and,  yery  specially,  the  instmction 
of  yonth.  In  this  way  arose  the  Port  Royal 
Society,  adomed  by  the  naznes  of  Amanld, 
Nicole,  Le  Mattre,  Saci,  Fontaine,  Pascal,  and 
others,  and  knit  together  by  a  common  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  Jansenios.  All  this 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  Jesnits,  who 
saw  their  own  edncational  institations  eclipsed 
by  the  schools  of  their  rivals.  In  the  very  year 
of  this  retreat  (1638)  Jansenias  died ;  in  the 
same  year,  the  vindictiveness  of  Cardinal 
Richelien  prevailed  to  send  St.  Oyran  to  a 
dangeon  at  Vinoennes.  Then  broke  ont  the 
storm  over  the  book  of  Jansenius.  A  little 
later  a  fresh  change  took  place.  The  nans  in 
Port  Royal  de  Paris  had  so  moltiplied  that  it 
became  necessary  to  divido  them.  It  was 
aocordingly  resoWed  that  M&re  Ang^iqne 
shonld  retnm,  with  a  portion  of  her  commanity, 
to  her  old  qoarters  at  Port  Royal  des  Champs, 
while  the  remainder  remained  in  Paris.  Thus, 
after  twenty-five  years'  absence,  the  nuns  of 
Port  Royal  again  took  possession  of  their  abbey* 
The  reclases  were  provided  f or  in  a  farm  in  the 
▼icinity  of  the  conrent,  called  Les  Oranges, 
and  there  continued  their  labours. 

We  retam  to  the  controversy  over  the  five 
propositions.  St.  Cyran  had  expired  in  1643,  a 
few  months  after  his  release  from  prison  on 
the  death  of  Richelieu,  and  his  place  was  taken 
as  leader  of  the  party  by  Antoine  Amaald, 
whose  controversial  g^fts  eminently  fitted  him 
for  that  Position,  if  they  also  made  inevitable 
the  troables  that  befell  him.  He  had  already 
given  ofifence  to  the  Jesuits  by  his  book  on 
FrequerU  Communum  (1648) ;  now,  on  the  pro- 
clamation  of  the  Pope's  condemnation  of  the 
fiye  propositions,  he  at  once  agreed  to  condemn 
the  propositions  as  heretical,  bat  declared 
himself  anable  to  find  the  condemned  proposi- 
tions in  the  work  of  Jansenius.  He  distinguished 
between  the  question  of  right  (of  doctrine), 
and  the  question  otfact ;  and  professed  himself 
willing  to  submit  to  the  Pope's  judgment  on 
the  former,  but  not  on  the  latter.  In  doctrine 
the  Pope  might  be  infallible;  on  historical 
questions  he  might  err.  His  distinction  only 
fanned  the  flame  of  hostility  to  Jansenism. 
Leamed  conclaves  decided  that  the  propositions 
were  in  the  book,  and  censured  Amauld ;  the 
Pope  confirmed  the  sentence  (1654);  in  two 
letters  Amauld  defended  himself  (1655) ;  next 
year  (1656)  Alexander  VII.  formally  condemned 
the  propositions  '*in  the  sense  of  the  author." 


Arnauld's  distinction  between  righi  and  fiexif 
was  condenmed  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  16^ 
he,  with  sixty  other  doctors,  was  ezpelled  from 
that  body.     *<  Today,"  he  writes  to  bis  sister 
Ang^lique,  "they  are  erasing  my  name  from 
the  list  of  doctors,  but  I  hope  onr  Lord  will 
not  erase  it  from  the  namber  of  His  servants.*' 
But  in  this  drastic  step  his  enemies  oatreached 
themselves.     The   fratemity  at   Fort    Royal 
made  common  cause  in  the  trouble  that  had 
overtaken  their  leader.    They  put  their  heads 
together,  and  the  outcome  was  the  publicatioB 
of  Pascal's  first  Provincial  LeUer,  which  took 
Paris  and    France    by  storm.       The  Letten^ 
eighteen   in   all,  exposing   with    infinite  in- 
genuity,  in  a  light,  satirio  style,  the  tbeological 
quibbling,  but,  aboye  all,  the  shockinglj  las 
morality  of  the  Jesuits  (see  Mobal  Thbologt), 
overwhelmed  that  order  with  ridioule,  and  pro- 
duced  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  Arnauld's  fayour. 
''This  book  alone,"  said  Daniel,  who  fortj- 
years  after  attempted  a  refutation,  ^'  has  done 
more  for  the  Jansenists  than  the  Ä^gnttinm» 
of  Jansenius  and  all  the  works  of  Amauld  put 
together." 

But  it  was  only  for  a  time.  The  Couit 
joined  with  the  Jesuits,  and  already,  in  1656 
(during  the  publication.of  the  Letten),  the  ex- 
termination  of  Port  Royal  as  a  nest  of  heresy 
was  decreed,  and  was  only  ayertad  bj  the 
Singular  (supposed)  miracle  of  the  Holy  Thom. 
This  stayed  the  storm  tiU  1661,  the  year  of  the 
death  of  Mhre  Ang^lique,  when  it  burst  anew 
on  the  little  Community  in  terrible  and  pro- 
longed  persecutions.  A  f ormulary  was  drawn 
np  in  1660,  requiring  assent  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  fiye  propositions  "  oontained  in  the 
work  of  Cornelius  Jansenius"  from  all  the 
olergy,  all  schoolmasters,  all  members  of  re- 
ligious  houses,  including  nuns.  A  formolaiy 
in  thete  terms  the  nuns  at  Port  Royal  refosed 
to  subscribe.  A  similar  formulary  was  pro- 
mulgated  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.  a  few  years 
later  (1665).  Then  the  blow— or  a  sncceasion 
of  blows— feil.  The  schools  at  Les  Oranges 
were  broken  up ;  confessors  and  directors 
scattered  ;  scholars,  noyices,  and  postulants 
in  the  conyent  expelled.  After  M^re  Angdli- 
que*s  death  yet  heayier  trials  were  enconntered. 
Archbishop  P^r^fixe,  of  Paris,  found  an  ally  in 
one  of  the  nuns,  who,  coyeting  the  post  of 
abbess,  apostatised  to  his  side.  On  her  adyioe 
a  large  number  of  the  nuns  were  imprisoned, 
and  many  cruelties  were  inflicted.  A  new 
friend  was  raised  up  for  the  afflicted  Com- 
munity in  the  repentant  Ducheese  de  Longne- 
yille,  through  whose  influence  Pope  Clement 
IX.  was  induced  to  agree  to  a  compromijM,  by 
which  the  nuns  and  others  bound  themaelyes 
to  *'a  respectful  silence "  on  the  debated 
question   of  faet    (1668).     This    *' peaoe   of 
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dement "  lasted  only  tili  the  death  of  Madame 
^e  LongneTllle  (1679),  wben  violent  perseca- 
^ona  were  renewed.  Clement's  agreement  was 
setracted  by  the  Pope  in  1694,  and  the  original 
^ormolazy  impoaed  in  all  its  rigoar.  To  com- 
lilete  this  tale  of  woe,  the  nans  were  flnallj 
«zpelled  from  Port  Royal  in  1709,  and  the 
]}lace  was  rased  to  the  ground  in  1710. 

The  last  phase  of  the  Jansenist  controversy 
'takes  ns  into  another  coontry.  Amaold  had 
fled  to  Brüssels  in  1679,  where,  in  1684,  he 
Traa  joined  by  a  distingoished  man,  Pasqaier 
Qaeanel,  anthor  of  Moral  Beßeetiona  on  the 
OotpeU  (1671).  He,  too,  was  of  the  Jansenist 
iidth,  and  had  been  forced  to  flee  from  Orleans. 
In  hia  arms  Amaold  died  in  1694.  Qaesnel 
now  enlarged  bis  Moral  B^/teetiom  to  inclode 
the  whole  New  Testament.  Bat  the  papal 
thnnderbolts  were  being  got  ready  against  him. 
In  1706  Clement  issued  bis  bnll  "Vineam 
Domini,"  in  which  it  was  afflrmed  that  Catbo- 
lica  were  boond  to  give  fall  and  andoabting 
assent  to  the  matter  of  fact  affirmed  by  the 
Pope,  as  well  as  to  the  points  of  doctrine. 
Then,  in  1713,  came  the  famoas  ball  « Uni- 
genitOB,"  in  which  101  propositions  from 
Qoesnel's  book  were  condemned,  inclading 
one  on  the  reading  of  the  Scriptares.  Qaesnel 
died  in  1719. 

The  after  history  of  Jansenism  need  not 

detain  ob.    In  France  its  later  coarse  was  one 

of  degeneration.    Its  adherents  became  fana- 

Ücal,  and  gave  themselves  ap  to  excesses. 

Great  exoitement  was  caased  by  the  mirades 

Said  to  be  wrooght  at  the  tomb  of  the  Jansenist 

Abb^  de  Paris  (died  1727)— miracles  of  which 

Homemakes  mach  in  bis  Essay  on  that  sabject 

The  party  obtained  .^'or  themselves  from  this 

cause  the  n^me  qi£lpnvidsionnaire$.  In  Holland, 

on  the  other  hand/Iv  Jansenist  Gharch  con- 

Ünned  to  Tnnmimi«  ittielf,  and  subsists  tili  the 

present  day.    Its  nuikibers  are  small  (ander 

5000),  and  its  general  ^octrine  and  practice  is 

thoroaghly  Boman.    Bfit  the  Dutch  Jansenists 

maintain  their  indepei^denoe.    They  reject  the 

bull  *'  Unigenitns,"  aod  show  an  interest  in 

the  circalation  of  the  Da  tob  Script  ares.    They 

protested  against  Ue   new    dogmas  of    the 

Immacalate  Conc^tion  and  the  Infallibility 

of  the  Pope.    Ttiy  consecrated  Dr.  Reinkens 

bishop  for  the  Oli  Catbolics.^ 

It  does  not  fAl  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  discassthe  merits  of  the  Jansenist 
theological  opinins.  In  the  depth,  serioas- 
ness,  and  Scriptralness  of  their  theology, 
they  came  at  leasiimmensely  nearer  the  trath 


^  The  Jansenist  Carch  in  Holland  is  govemed 
by  three  bishops,  tii  chief  of  whom  is  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Utrecht  see  Neale's  Bitt,  of  the  Jan- 
$enitt  Chureh  in  Hoind, 


than  their  sapple;  saperficial,  nnscrapoloos, 
and  casaistic  opponents ;  while,  on  the  doctri- 
nal  qaestion,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  donbted 
that  they  represented  with  sabetantial  fidelity 
the  positions  of  the  great  Latin  Father  to 
whose  teaching  they  attached  themselves.  One 
featare  in  which  they  shone  oat  brightly  was 
their  attachment  to  the  Scriptares.  That, 
notwithstanding  their  adherence  to  thePapacy, 
they  were  essentially  evangelical  in  spirit,  is 
amply  proved  by  their  pablished  atterances 
and  writings.  What  coald  be  finer  than  the 
following  sentences  of  De  Saci,  the  translator 
of  the  Scriptares,  written  as  director  of  the 
Port  Royal  fraternity?  "  Jesas  Christ  Him- 
self  mast  be  cor  light  and  oar  strength.  The 
safferings  of  Christ  are  all  oar  merits  and  plea ; 
they  are  the  soarce  of  all  the  mercies  and 
graces  we  receive ;  it  is  by  them  only  that  we 
become  living  members  of  Jesas  Christ.  .  .  . 
Gar  confidence  must  be  firm,  as  St.  Paal  says, 
becaase  it  is  groanded  on  the  virtae  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  which  is  infinite.  It  is  faith 
alone  which  inspires  well-g^oanded  confidence. 
We  trast^  becaase  Christ  Himself  is  cor  trast, 
wbo  teaches  as  that  oar  salvation  is  His  glory ; 
and  that  in  saving  as  He  obtains  the  price  of 
His  death,  and  the  frait  of  His  safferings.  .  .  • 
That  faith,  by  a  vital  reception  of  which  we 
are  saved,  and  by  which  we  are  distingaished 
from  the  angels  of  darkness,  after  showing  ns 
this  groand  of  corraption  and  sin,  which  oaght 
profoandly  to  hamble  as,  shows  as  with  it  the 
infinite  mercy  of  God,  foanded  apon  the  blood 
of  Jesas  Christ,  as  Mediator  and  Reconciler  of 
men  to  Gk)d  by  His  atoning  sacrifice,  who  is 
thas  become  oar  trast  and  oar  salvation.  .  .  . 
We  most  then  anite  these  two  views,  which 
oaght  never  to  be  separated :  the  view  of  oar- 
selves  and  oar  sins,  and  the  view  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  merits.  The  first  terrifies,  the 
second  reassares.  .  .  .  This  confidence  is  firm 
becaase  it  is  hamble.  Its  prereqaisite  is  the 
entire  annihilation  of  hope  from  man ;  and  it 
is  foanded  on  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  both  of  which 
are  infinite  "  (De  Saci's  LeUert,  iL  pp.  677-78). 
We  may  close,  as  one  other  iUastration,  with 
the  words  of  M6re  Ang^liqae  on  her  deathbed : 
''The  mercy  of  God  !  the  mercy  of  God  1  all 
is  inoladed  in  that  word  mercy  !  Jesas  I 
Jesas  1  thoa  art  my  God,  my  strength,  and  my 
jastification.*'  [J.  O.] 

JESUITS. — The  name  given  to  members  of 
the  (Society  of  Jesas.  It  mast,  however  re- 
lactantly,  be  admitted  that  this  Society  has 
been  the  most  formidable  Opponent  which 
the  Protestant  Reformation  of  the  sizteenth 
centary  has  had  to  deal  with,  and  therefore  a 
careful  study  of  its  history,  constitntion,  and 
Operations,  is  of  great  importance  to  adherents 
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of  the  Protestant  faith,  as  well  as  to  Roman 
Catholics.  In  an  article  like  this  it  is  im- 
possible  to  do  more  than  to  give  the  reader 
an  outline  of  the  sabject.  When  the  Order 
was  bom  its  Founder  did  not  realise  what 
the  main  object  of  its  existence  would  be- 
come.  Indeed,  his  first  thought  seems  to 
have  been  mission  work  in  the  Holj  Land. 
In  one  point  he  showed  considerable  wisdom, 
viz.,  in  directing  that  the  members  of  the  new 
Society  shonld  pay  special  attention  to  the 
edacaiion  of  the  yoang.  He  worked  for  the 
generations  to  come  rather  than  for  the  men 
and  women  of  bis  own  time.  Not  that  the 
latter  were  oyerlooked,  or  their  importance 
underestimated.  In  the  Constitution  and 
history  of  the  Society  worldly  wisdom  may 
be  Seen  almost  in  perfection,  thongh  the 
''wisdom  that  cometh  from  above"  is  sadly 
wanting.  Perseverance  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characteristics  in  its  career. 
Again  and  again  have  its  efforts  been 
checked;  disasters  after  disasters  have  at- 
tended  its  Operations,  while  from  almost 
every  civilised  nation  in  the  world  it  has 
been  banished  again  and  again ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  opposing  forces,  it 
has  after  brief  iutervals  renewed  its  work 
as  though  nothing  had  happened  !  It  never 
appears  to  realise  that  it  has  been  defeated. 
A  well-known  writer  in  the  ninth  edition  of 
the  EneydojHjsdia  Brüannica  speaks  of  "the 
universal  failure  of  the  great  Company  in  all 
its  plans  and  efforts.*'  Temporary  failure 
there  has  been,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a  great 
exaggeration  to  describe  it  as  "  universal." 
For  is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  present 
moment  its  numbers  and  influence  are 
gpreater  than  ever  before  in  its  history  7  Its 
influence  is  almost  supreme  in  Rome,  while 
in  other  countries  its  plans  and  Operations 
have  succeeded — excepting  in  France — to  an 
extent  which  has  been  the  marvel  of  its 
opponents. 

Those  who,  from  the  moral  Standpoint, 
are  the  best  men  in  the  Society  of  Jesus 
have  no  voice  wbatever  in  its  governance. 
The  men  who  are  naturally  sympathetic, 
kindly,  and  self-denying ;  who  sincerely — 
however  mistakenly — are  anxious  to  do  their 
duty  to  God  and  benefit  their  fellow-creatures 
are  greatly  valued  by  the  Order  as  useful 
agents,  but  are  not  allowed  to  rule.  Only 
the  Professed  Fathers,  who  have  taken  the 
four  vows,  have  any  voice  in  the  govemment, 
or  are  allowed  to  vote  at  the  deliberations 
of  the  Society,  and  these  form  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  whole.  From  the 
mnks  of  the  Fathers  who  have  taken  only 
three  vows  come  the  men  whose  work  gives 
to    the    Society    amongst     davont    Roman 


Oatholics  a  repntation  for  holiness,  and,  in 
the  foreign  mission  field,  for  heroic  devotion 
to  what  they  believe  to  be  their  dnty.  These 
priests  know  nothing  of  the  secreta  of  the 
Jesuit  Order,  nor  are  the  ordinary  Laj  Coad- 
jntors  ever  allowed  to  penetrate  its  myateries. 
It  is  true  that  the  priests  professed  of  the 
three  vows,  and  the  Lay  Ooadjutors,  are  real 
Jesuits ;  yet,  after  all,  they  are  but  the  dnpes 
of  the  real  wire-pullers.  They  do  the  work 
which  gains  for  the  Order  renown  and  pmise ; 
when  evil  work  has  to  be  done  other  Instru- 
ments are  generally  chosen,  though  not 
always.  For  every  Jesuit,  no  matter  what  his 
Position  in  the  Order  may  be,  is  vowed  to 
what  is  termed  *' Blind  Obedience"  to  his 
Superlors,  and  is  bound  to  obey  ordere,  no 
matter  what  they  may  be.  Disobedienoe,  on 
any  pretext,  would  certainly  lead  to  expul- 
sion.  The  commanding  officers  of  the  Jesuit 
Army  are  the  professed  of  the  four  vows  only. 
There  may  be  exceptions  in  their  ranks,  but 
as  a  rule  the  professed  are  men  of  great 
snbtlety  of  mind,  crafty,  worldly-minded 
politicians,  more  men  of  the  world  than 
anything  eise,  whose  great  ambition  is  the 
glorification  of  their  Order  by  making  it  the 
greatest  power  in  the  professed ly  Christian 
world.  These  are  the  men  whose  Operation» 
have  justly  given  the  Jesuit  Order  a  bad  name 
in  the  world.  They  hold  the  strings,  and 
the  other  Jesuits  are  but  puppets  on  tb 
world's  stage,  who  perform  mechanically  a 
the  strings  are  piilled  by  their  masters,  o 
rather,  by  the  chief  master  of  the  whol 
Organisation — the  General  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  worldly  wisdom  of  the  Jesuit  Order  i^ 
markedly  seen  in  the  f^lection  of  its  members^ 
Scarcely  any  of  them  are  able  ^?.n  all  round.. 
But  nearly  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  clever 
in  one  thing,  and  ohe  thing  only.  '*It  is,'* 
sajs  the  Canadian  i^historian  Parkman,  *'a 
characteristic  of  thcj  Jesuit  Order,  and  one 
of  tlie  sources  of  itsjstrength,  that  it  chooses 
the  workman  for  his  %ork,  studies  the  qnalities 
of  its  members,  and  g^ives  to  each  the  task  for 
which  he  is  fltted  best:  When  its  aim  was  to 
convert  savage  hordes  end  build  up  another 
Paraguay  in  the  Nortt^m  wildemess  (of 
Canada),  it  sent  a  Jogrues,  a  Brebonf,  a 
Charles  Garnier,  and  a  GaV^riel  Lalemant,  like 
a  forlom  hope,  to  storm/  the  stronghold  of 
heathendom.  In  later  t^mes  it  sent  other 
men  to  meet  other  needs  atid  accomplish  other 
purposes."  As  men  pass  through  the  Novi- 
tiate  of  the  Order  their  'natural  abilities  are 
carefuUy  studied  by  theii:  Superlors,  as  well 
as  their  moral  character,  and  iJl  the  studies  of 
the  novice  are  directed  to  polish  and  make  as 
perfect  as  possible  his  natural  gifts.  One 
shows  an   aptitude  for  cc'mtroversy,  another 
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for  preaching,  or  authorship,  or  teaobing,  or 
political  intrigae,  or  scientific  stndy — every- 
thing  comes  in  as  helpf  al  to  the  work  of  the 
Society.  Oat  of  bis  own  peoaUar  element  the 
Jesuit  is  almost  nseless  to  tbe  Order,  yet  in 
bis  own  particnlar  line  of  work  be  is  above  tbe 
average  of  bis  co-religionists.  Yet  it  most  be 
admitted  tbat  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  was  very 
near  tbe  mark  wben  be  declared  tbat  "  No 
really  great  man  in  any  department  of  bnman 
knowledge  or  activity  has  arisen  in  the  Ck>m- 
pany  of  Jesus." 

Many  caases  have  contribnted  to  the 
measure  of  success  acquired  by  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Amongst  these  a  foremost  place  must 
be  g^ven  to  the  vow  of  '*  Blind  Obedience,"  as 
it  is  termcd,  which  each  member  of  tbe  Order 
must  take.  The  vow  is  so  stringent  that  it 
makes  every  one  wbo  takes  it  tbe  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  slave  of  bis  Superiors. 
The  Jesaits  are  a  body  of  slaTes,  even  wben 
living  in  a  free  country  like  England.  It  is 
true  they  cannot  be  bought  and  sold  like 
negroes  were  in  days  gone  by,  and  no  one 
compels  them  to  become  slaves  by  physical 
force.  They  are  slaves  of  their  own  free 
will.  A  negro  may  be  a  slave  in  body,  yet  a 
free  man  intellectually  and  spiritually.  Bnt  a 
Jesuit  oan  call  neither  bis  body  nor  bis  soul 
his  own.  They  are  at  the  disposal  of  bis 
Stiperiors,  wbo  can  do  with  them  what  they 
think  best.  Having  become  abject  slaves 
themselves — with  fetters  more  powerful  than 
those  of  any  other  class  of  slaves — they  seek 
to  make  nations  and  peoples  also,  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  slaves  of  the  priest- 
hood,  and  especially  of  the  chief  priest  of 
their  religion,  the  Pope.  Liberty  and  Jesui- 
tism  cannot  live  together ;  they  are  irrecon- 
cilable  enemies.  The  only  liberty  the  Jesnits 
allow  is  liberty  to  submit  to  slavery,  in  one  of 
its  worst  forms. 

What  the  Jesuit*s  Vow  of  Obedience  implies 
is  clearly  seen  in  the  well*known  Epistle  on 
Obedience,  written  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  Founder 
of  tbe  Order,  and  dated  March  26,  1553.  I 
qnote  from  an  English  translation  privately 
printed  by  the  London  Jesuits,  in  1863,  for  the 
use  of  the  members.  Ignatius  here  declares 
that  all  tbe  members  of  bis  Society  sbould  **  be 
distinguished  by  tbis  mark  "  of  obedience  above 
all  other  Religions  Orders.  Every  Superior 
must  be  obeyed  as  Christ  Himself ;  and  *'true 
and  perfect  Obedience "  is  said  to  consist  in 
"tbe  abneg^tion  of  cur  will  and  judgment" 
•*Then  perishes,"  wrote  Ignatius, -^  "that 
renowned  simplicity  of  Blind  Obedience  wben 
we  call  in  question  the  justice  of  tbe  command.'* 
Obedience  brings,  be  says,  the  understanding 
"to  be  of  tbe  self-same  opinion  in  all  tbings 
with    the    Superior."       "Always     seriously 


endeavonr  to  defend  within  yourself  that 
which  your  Superior  commands  or  tbinks  good, 
but  never  to  ditapprove  of  it."  "Determine 
within  yourself  whatsoever  the  Superior 
commands,  to  bethe  commandment  of  Almigbty 
God  Himself."  '*In  doing  that  which  your 
Superior  commands,  you  must  be  carried  with 
a  kind  of  bUnd  Impulse  of  your  will,  desirous 
to  obey.  So  it  is  to  be  thought  Abraham  did, 
wben  bid  to  saorifice  bis  son  Isaao."  According 
to  this  teaching,  were  a  Jesuit  Superior  to 
Order  a  Jesuit  under  his  obedience  to  kill 
his  son,  by  a  marriage  contracted  before  be 
joined  the  Order,  he  would  be  boond  to  obey 
bim,  since,  inasmuch  as  bis  obedience  is  to  be 
**a  kind  of  blind  Impulse,"  he  could  not  possibly 
»ee  anything  wrong  in  the  command,  especially 
as  be  is  required,  as  we  have  just  seen,  '*  never 
to  disapprove  "  of  his  Snperior's  command.  It 
is  true  that  in  tbis  Epistle  Ignatius  seems  to 
qualify  tbis  obedience,  by  asserting  tbat  it  is  to 
be  given  "  in  all  tbings  wbere  manifestly  there 
appears  no  sin."  But,  observe,  he  first  of  all 
puts  out  the  eyes  of  the  man's  judgment,  so 
that  he  becomes  **  blind  "  ;  and  then  teils  bim 
that  if  he  can  see  anything  sinf  ul  in  the  command 
he  is  not  to  obey.  But  how  is  a  blind  man  to 
See  anything  ?  The  qualification  in  practica 
becomes  absolutely  useless,  wbile  the  *'  Blind 
Obedience"  is  always  a  living  and  practical 
reality.  The  principles  laid  down  in  this 
Epistle  by  Ignatius  would  manifestly  justify 
the  commission  of  any  crime  by  a  Jesuit,  pro- 
vided  it  was  commanded  by  his  Superior. 

In  a  volume  publisbed  by  tbe  English  Jesuita, 
entitled  The  Spirü  of  St.  Ignaiiiu,  containing 
"  The  thoughts,  feelings,  words,  and  actions  of 
the  Founder  of  the  Society,"  we  read:  "I 
ought  to  belong  no  longer  to  myself,  but  to 
my  Creator  and  to  bim  wbo  Stands  in  His 
place  to  g^ide  me  and  to  govern  me,  and  in 
whose  hands  I  must  become  like  soft  wax 
under  tbe  fingers  of  the  artist.  .  .  I  ought  to 
consider  myself  like  a  dead  body  which  has  no 
longer  eitber  will  or  opinion,  like  a  statue 
which  is  tumed  any  way  at  will  and  does  not 
offer  any  resistance,  like  a  stick  in  the  band  of 
an  old  man,  wbo  uses  it  at  pleasure,  and  lays  it 
down  any  wbere  as  is  convenient  to  bim."  It  is 
obvious  tbat  tbe  Jesuit's  vow  of  Blind 
Obedience  in  tbe  hands  of  domineering 
Superiors  may  become  an  Instrument  of  over- 
bearing  tyranny,  and  of  gpreat  suffering,  botb 
mental  and  bodily,  to  those  wbo  have  to 
practise  it.  Wben  Blind  Obedience  is  given  to 
the  manifest  will  of  God  it  leads  to  true 
Christian  liberty ;  but  wben  given  to  man  it 
may  become  tbe  Instrument  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  slavery  of  a  most  degrading  char- 
acter.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Blind 
Obedience  of  the  whole  Jeeuit  Order  to  its 
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General  cannot  fail  to  greatly  contribate  to 
tbe  saccess  of  his  schemes. 

The  Jesuit  Order  ia  a  great  political  societj. 
It  has  ever  relied  od  the  arm  of  flesh.  like 
the  Papacy  itaelf,  it  exercises  both  temporal 
and  Spiritual  power.  Yet,  stränge  as  it  maj 
appear,  one  of  its  laws  f orbids  the  members  to 
interfere  in  political  aflfairs.  In  the  *'  (General 
Admonitions  "  f or  the  use  of  its  members,  it  is 
ordered  that:  "To  take  away  all  appearance 
of  evil,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  the 
complaints  which  arise  from  false  snspicions, 
all  of  Ours  are  commanded,  in  virtue  of  Holy 
Obedience,  and  under  pain  of  inability  to  any 
post,  dig^tj,  or  superioritj,  and  of  privation 
of  active  and  passive  voice,  in  no  way  to 
meddle  in  public  or  secular  affairs  of  Princes, 
which  appertain,  as  they  term  it,  to  matters  of 
State ;  neither  may  they  presume  or  take 
npon  them  to  treat  of  such  political  affairs, 
however  much  and  by  whomsoever  they  may 
be  urged  or  importuned.''  The  rule  is  cer- 
tainly  stringent  enough  to  prevent  all  political 
intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  Order,  and,  if  it 
were  faithf ully  observed,  one  great  weapon  of 
attack  against  the  Jesuits  would  be  removed. 
But,  unfortunately,  in  this  most  important 
point,  the  practice  of  the  Order  fiatly  contra- 
dicts  its  rules.  The  apparent  contradiction 
between  the  Society's  theory  and  practice  is, 
however,  explained  by  a  reference  to  Part 
IX.,  chapter  ÜL,  section  8  of  its  Constitutions, 
in  which  we  read  that:  "As  it  belongs  to 
the  General  to  see  that  the  Constitutions  of 
the  Society  be  everywhere  observed,  to  shaU 
it  belong  to  htm  to  grant  dispeniotion  in  all  etues 
vfhere  disperuation  is  neee$$ary"  The  rule 
forbidding  political  action  is,  therefore,  not 
binding  on  tho  Jesuits  whenever  the  General 
dispenses  them  from  its  obedience.  A 
*'History  of  the  Political  Infinence  of  the 
Jesuits "  throughout  the  world  would  fill 
several  large  volumes.  It  seems  a  pity  that  no 
Protestant  writer  has  ever  undertaken  the 
task. 

The  political  work  of  the  Jesuits  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  has  ever  been  of  the  most 
mischievous  character.  During  the  sizteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  they  were  the  leading 
agents  in  fomenting  disloyalty,  rebellion,  and 
even  attempted  assassinations.  Ample  evidence 
of  their  political  misconduct  in  England  and 
Scotland  may  be  found  in  Father  Taunton's 
modern  Bittory  of  the  Jetuilt  in  England,  in 
Father  Berington's  Memoira  of  Pcmzani,  in 
Father  Tierney's  edltion  of  Dodd*t  Cfhureh 
ffiitory,  in  Father  Dodd's  Seeret  Poliey  of  the 
Jetuitt,  and  in  my  Jeiuiti  in  Oreat  Britain. 
The  Jesuit  Robert  Parsons,  who  for  many 
years  was  the  ruler  of  the  English  Jesuits,  was 
ever   a   ringleader   in  treasonable   pzactices. 


His  great  ambition  was  to  sappress  Pro- 
testantism  in  England  and  Scotland  by  means 
of  the  armiea  of  France  and  Spain.  For  this 
pnrpose  he  was  ever  on  the  moye,  visiting  the 
Netherlands,  Bmsaels,  Paris,  Madrid,  and 
Bome^  soliciting  money  and  soldiers  from  the 
enemies  of  his  coontry.  To  him  is  mainly  dne 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  also  sereral  plots  to 
upset  Protestantism  in  Scotland  by  the  soldiers 
of  France  and  Spain.  Nearly  all  the  political 
plots  in  England  for  the  assassination  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  were  nndertaken  by  the 
Spiritual  children  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  almost, 
if  not  every  one  of  the  Gunpowder  Plotters  of 
1605  were  the  spiritual  offspring  of  the  Order. 
And  certainly  no  modern  Jesuit  can  deny  that 
in  the  unhappy  reign  of  James  II.,  his  Father 
Confessor,  the  Jesuit  Petrie,  exercised  enor- 
mous  political  influence  in  England,  and  was 
even  swom  in  as  a  member  of  his  Majesty'a 
Privy  Council. 

In  Ireland  also  the  Society  of  Jesus  has 
frequently  exercised  a  pemidons  political 
influence.  As  early  as  the  year  1540  Pope 
Paul  III.  sent  two  Jesuit  priests,  John  Codnre 
and  Alphonsus  Salmeron,  to  Ireland  to  en- 
courage  the  rebels  then  in  arms  against  Henry 
VIII.  **  From  this  date,"  writes  Dr.  Killen  in 
his  leamed  Ecdenattieal  Bittory  cf  IreHand, 
**  we  may  distinctly  trace  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  plots  and  wars  which  for  so  long 
afterwards  disturbed  Ireland.  Snpported  by 
the  money  of  foreign  Princes,  delighting  in 
intrigue,  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  em- 
ployed,  and  reckless  of  conseqnence,  they  were 
found  wherever  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  carry 
out  a  scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Engliah 
govemment."  In  the  antunm  of  1560  another 
Jesuit  priest,  named  David  Wolfe,  was  sent  to 
Ireland  as  a  Papal  Nuncio,  nominally  to 
strengthen  the  Irish  in  their  attachment  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  mainly  to  excite 
disaffection  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth. 
Another  traitorous  and  prominent  Jesuit  who 
very  actively  helped  the  Irish  rebels  in  their 
war  against  England  at  the  close  of  EUzabeth's 
reign  was  James  Archer.  The  editor  of  the 
modern  edltion  of  Paoata  Bibemia  states  that 
Archer  **  moved  ceaselessly  around  the  South 
of  Ireland  seeking  to  impart  to  the  Insurgent 
cause  the  f ervour  of  a  religious  Crusade.  There 
were  many  men  like  Archer,  and  their  Co- 
operation was  very  serviceable  to  the  league. 
These  men,  unlike  the  chieftains,  were  in  dead 
eamest.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Archer  at  Court,  disguised  like  a 
gallant,  cloaked,  frilled,  and  feathered.  Archer 
was  a  very  accompUshed  person,  a  gentleman 
and  a  soldier." 

The  political  influence  of  the  Jesuit  Order  in 
Ireland  during  the  Great  Rebellion  of  1641 
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was  of  a  decidedlf  miBchieroaB  chuacter. 
Beton  that  Rebellion  had  ended,  an  Irish 
JoBoit,  named  Con  O'Mabony,  seat  to  the  Iriab 
rebela  a  book  whicb  he  wrate  speciaU^  for 
tiieii  beneflt,  and  had  piiiited  in  PortngaL  It 
waa  BDtitled  Ditpulalia  ApoUgtUea,  Dt  Jurt 
Stgrn  ffäienua  pro  CatMclieiM  Hibemii  advenut 
Hcarttieot  Angin.  At  (be  ecd  of  tbis  book, 
u  an  appeadiz,  there  waa  printed  a  letter  to 
the  rebelB  in  wbiob  he  nrged  them  not  ouly 
to  kill  all  the  Protestanta  in  the  coontry,  but 
also  all  the  Roman  Oatholics  who  aasisted 
them.  "Uj  dear  Irish,"  he  wrote,  "go  on 
and  perfeot  tbe  work  of  joai  liberty  and  de- 
lence,  wbich  is  so  happilj  begnn  bj  7011 ;  and 
kill  all  the  heretiog,  and  all  that  do  asoiit  and 
ästend  them.  Von  have  in  the  apace  of  fonr 
or  fire  joars,  that  ia,  between  the  fear  1641 
and  the  year  IMS,  wherein  I  write  thia,  killed 
100,000  heretic«,  aa  yonr  enemies  do  acknow- 
ledge ;  neitber  do  yon  den j  it.  And  for  my 
oirn  pait,  aa  I  verily  beliere  that  jon  bave 
mied  more  o(  them,  so  1  would  to  Qod  yoa 
had  killed  them  all ! "  The  book  from  whicb 
this  extract  ts  taken  is  acknowledged  aa  a 
genuine  Jeanit  book  by  Falber  Peter  Walah, 
ta  bis  Sütory  oj  (Ac  Lo^al  Iri$h  Fortmiary  and 
JtnMndranM,  and  bj  Mr.  John  T.  Gilbert,  a 
Boman  Catbolic,  in  hia  JIi$tory  of  Ajbir$  in 
Irdmtd,  1641-1662. 

The  political  work  of  the  Jeanita  in  toieiga 
lands  is  known  to  every  stadent  of  hiatory.  In 
France  their  inflaence  has  agaia  and  again 
led  to  civil  commotionH  and  endleaa  misery. 
They  were  the  chief  inatigators  and  adviiera 
of  the  "  Holy  League  "  ot  evil  memory,  whicb 
wBB  not  only  dialoyal  to  the  Crown,  bat  songht 
»bore  all  tbinga  tbe  eztermination  of  tbe 
Hngnenola  from  France  bj  tbe  sword.  Tmst- 
wortby  historiana  hold  tbem  responaible  for 
the  asaaninatione  of  Heur;  III.  and  Henry  IV., 
and  wben  thoae  orimes  wäre  committed,  Jesnita 
■ang  tbe  praitee  of  the  criminals.  The  Jeiiaita 
were  Father  Confesaora  to  aeveral  of  tbe  Kings 
of  Fnnce,  and  oaed  their  positiona  to  fnrtber 
Ibe  pollUcal  schemea  of  their  Order.  It  waa 
the  Jesnita  who  nrged  Lonis  XIV.  to  issae  tbe 
infamoas  Revocetion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea, 
by  whicb  nntold  miaeiy  and  anffering  were  in- 
flicted  on  hundreds  of  thocuands  of  innoceoC 
Pcotcetonts.  In  the  eighteentb  centnry  tbejr 
political  power  became  so  great  in  France, 
and  was  so  nsed  to  tbe  injary  of  tho  coontry, 
tbat  it  waa  fonnd  neceaaary  to  banish  them,  aa 
bad  previonaly  been  done  on  aeveral  occaaiona, 
and  also  to  take  atepa  to  indnce  tbe  Pope  to 
sappreaa  the  Society  of  JeauB  aitogether.  This 
waa  done  by  the  celebrated  bull  of  Clement 
XIT.,  dated  Jalj  21,  1773.  In  this  docu- 
ment  tbe  Pope  accuses  tbe  Jesnita  of  nany 
•eriooa  offencea,  inclnding  interferenoe   with 


tbe  aeoular  affaiis  of  atatea,  and  he  deelarea 
that  hia  "  dearlj  belored  aons  in  Christ,  the 
kinga  of  Fianoe,  Fortngal,  and  Blcily,  fonnd 
themselTes  reduced  to  tbe  necessity  of  ezpel- 
ling  and  driving  from  their  atatea,  kingdoms, 
and  provinoes,  theae  veij  companions  of  Jesas. 
persnaded  that  tbere  remained  no  other  remedy 
to  ao  great  evila ;  and  that  thia  atep  waa  necea- 
aary in  Order  to  prevent  tbe  Christians  from 
riaing  one  against  another,  and  from  massacr- 
ing  each  other  in  the  very  boaom  of  oor  oonunon 
mother,  tbe  Holy  Chnrch."  It  may  here  be 
well  Bsked,  has  anj  Proteetont  writer  ever  pat 
forth  B  more  scrioos  indictment  of  the  Jeanit 
Order  thon  this  of  the  Roman  Catholic  kings 
of  France,  Portugal,  and  Sicily,  adopted  a« 
oorrect  by  tbe  Pope  bimselft  Noonecandeny 
that  he  was  f ally  aoqnaiated  with  the  facta  öt 
tbe  case,  nor  can  any  one  oasert  tbat  these  an 
the  lying  atterances  of  an  eril-living  FontiA 
Clement  XIV.  baa  bome  tbe  obaiaoter  of  being 
oce  of  the  most  moral  Popes  who  ever  aat  on 
tho  pajAl  throne.  And  be  it  noted  tbat  in  tbe 
coantries  named  in  tbe  ball,  tbe  work  of  the 
Jeaaita  had  prodaced.  as  tbe  Pope  states, 
"  dangerona  aeditions.  tnmolts,  discords,  dls- 
sensions,  aoandala,  whioh,  weakening  or  en- 
tirely  breaking  tbe  bonds  ot  Christian  charity, 
(bad)  ezcited  the  faitbful  to  all  the  rage  of 
party,  hatreda,  andenmitlea."  Inabort,  it  was 
necessai;  to  snppiees  the  Society  of  Jeaus,  in 
Order  to  prevent  tbe  Roman  Catholics  rising 
against  one  anotber  and  catting  eaoh  otber'B 
throata  1  Yet  this  is  the  self-aame  and  nnre- 
tormed  Order  whicb  is  toleisted  in  the  British 
Dominions,  contrary  to  the  lawa,  and  with 
grave  daoger  to  the  Btate.  Tbe  political  and 
other  Operations  of  the  Jesaits  in  B^nce  are 
mainly  reaponaible  for  tho  fearfnl  Frencb 
Revolntion.  Mr.  Frank  Hngb  O'Donnell,  a 
well-infocmed  Roman  Catholic,  in  hls  book  on 

Tkt  ffuin  0/  Bdueation  in  Irdand,  declarea 
tbat:  "The  Frencb  Kevolation  was  tbe  work, 
with  hardly  an  ezception,  of  pupila  o(  the 
derical  acboole,  whicb,  previoua  to  that  catas- 
trophe,  had  monopolised  tbe  edacation  of  all 
olasses  of  the  French  nation.  Voltaire  and 
Diderot,  D'Atembert.  Helvetias,  and  Robea- 
pierre  were  tbe  pnpils  of  clcrical  schoola,  and 
mostly  of  Jeauits." 

Tbe  history  of  tho  Josnit  misaions  in  Fara* 
guay  is  in  itaelf  a  snfficient  refatation  of  thoae 
who  assert  tbat  the  Order  never  interferea 
with  political  afiaira.  In  tbe  portion  of  tbat 
eountry  under  their  coutrol,  until  about  tbe 
middle  of  the  eighteentb  Century,  tbe  Jeauita 
were  aole  maatera  of  the  nativea  in  temporala 
aa  wel!  as  spiritnals.  And  what  was  tbe  rcsnlt 
of  their  goTemmentf  Hr.  Washbum,  formerly 
United  Btatea  Hiniater  at  Aannoion,  t«lla  na, 
in  his  tfitlory  of  Pmvgtiaf.      "In  eSect,  it 
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was  the  worat  govemment  ever  devised  by  the 
perverted  ingenaity,  selfishnesfl,  and  bigotry 
of  man.  The  Indiana  ander  it  were  abject 
slaves,  with  no  possible  ohance  of  rising  into 
a  condition  fit  for  free  men,  or  men  capable 
of  seif -govemment,  or  self-sapport.  .  .  .  The 
exercise  of  absolute  power  within  the  missions 
only  did  not  satisfy  the  Jesoits.  Their  influ- 
enoe  was  to  be  seen  and  feit  everywhere.  It 
was  the  same  with  them  in  Paraguay  as 
throaghout  Borope.  Theyaimed  at  universal 
dominion.  They  were  not  content  with  attend- 
ing  to  merely  spiritual  affairs,  bnt  they  must 
be  all  the  while  intriguing  to  get  control  of 
the  civil  govemment.  The  frontiers  of  the 
missions,  and  the  dividing  lines  between  them, 
were  guarded  like  a  military  camp,  and  the 
enslaved  Indians  were  not  allowed  to  pass 
from  one  to  the  other.  They  were  as  in  great 
prison  pens,  with  Holy  Fathers  for  overseers." 
This  Jesuit  Utopia  was,  after  all,  but  a  nation 
of  slaves,  with  Jesuit  priests  as  masters  and 
autocrats. 

The  Jesuits  tried  hard  to  form  another 
Paraguay  in  Canada.  Happily,  they  äoled, 
but  not  before  they  had  caused  a  vast  amount 
of  trouble  to  the  then  rulers  of  New  France,  as 
Canada  was  called  in  the  seventeenth  Century. 
Again  and  again  the  Jesuits  were  able  to  banish 
tho  Huguenots  and  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
Protestant  worship  into  what  then  formed  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  King  of  France.  In 
1682  Frontenac,  Oovemor  of  New  France, 
complained  that,  *'  Nearly  all  the  disorders  in 
New  France  spring  from  the  ambition  of  the 
ecclesiastics  "  (by  whom  he  meant  the  Jesuit» 
and  the  bishop  who  was  but  their  puppet), 
*'  who  want  to  join  to  their  spiritual  authority 
an  absolute  power  over  things  temporal,  and 
who  persecute  all  who  do  not  submit  entirely  to 
them."  Parkman,  the  Canadian  historian, 
asserts  that  the  Canadian  Jesuits  **  f requently 
did  the  work  of  political  agents  among  the 
Indians."  At  one  period  the  Superior  of 
the  Canadian  Jesuits  was  one  of  the  Council 
of  the  Qovemor,  when  it  consisted  of  fi  ve  persons 
only;  and  Parkman  adds  that  "Before  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  Century  the  functions 
of  the  Canadian  Jesuit  had  become  as  much 
political  as  religious."  In  a  book  published  in 
Toronto  in  1877,  entitled  Rome  in  Canada,  the 
anthor,  Mr.  Charles  Lindsay,  after  referring  to 
the  early  political  work  of  the  Canadian  Jesuits, 
adds:  "What  the  Jesuits  were  then  doing, 
nnder  the  French  dominion,  they  are  repeating 
to-day ; "  and  he  affirms  that,  "  To-day  Canada 
is  fast  becoming  the  paradise  of  the  Jesuits." 

It  was  the  political  work  of  the  Jesuits  that 
led  to  the  fearful  Thirty  Years'  War,  1618-1648. 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria  had  been  educated  by  them,  and  were,  for 


the  porpofles  of  the  war,  bnt  mere  puppets  n 
their  handa  Gindely,  in  bis  Hittory  of  the 
Thirty  Yean*  War,  affirms  positively  that  the 
Emperors  Ferdinand  IL  and  Ferdinand  III. 
were  "  affiliated  "  members  of  the  Jesuit  Order, 
and  that  the  war  itself  was  at  the  time,  and 
since  then,  known  as  "  The  Jesuits'  War." 

In  every  section  of  work  undertaken  by  the 
Jesuit  Order,  it  has  ever  relied,  with  unshaken 
confidence,  on  the  practice  of  equivocation  and 
mental  reservation.  Without  the  aid  of  these 
evil  weapons  disaster  would  almost  always  have 
attended  its  boldest  projects.  By  crooked 
dealing  and  deception  it  has  won  many  of  its 
greatest  victories.  What  is  an  ''equivo- 
cation "7  It  is  thus  defined  by  the  Bev.  John 
Morris,  a  modern  Jesuit  writer :  "  An  equivo- 
cation was  a  false  ezpression  used  under  such 
circumstances,  that  if  they  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  were  deceived  by  it,  it  was  their 
own  fault."  In  other  words,  equivocation 
consists  in  the  use  of  words  or  phrases  having 
a  double  meaning.  A  "mental  reservation," 
says  the  Roman  OaÜi^Lie  Dietumary,  "occurs 
when  a  person  uses  words  in  a  sense  other  tban 
that  which  is  obvious  and  which  he  knows 
they  are  likely  to  convey.  Thus,  a  man  who 
teils  a  beggar  that  he  has  no  money  in  bis 
pocket,  meaning  that  he  has  no  money  to  give 
the  beggar,  uses  mental  reservation.  He  in- 
serts  mentally  a  qualification  or  restriction 
which  is  not  expressed."  The  notorious  Jesuit, 
Father  Oamett,  afiirmed  that  it  was  lawful  to 
equivocate,  not  only  in  life,  but  also  "  at  the 
hour  of  death  it  is  lawful  to  equivocate,  with 
such  dne  circumstances  as  are  required  in  this 
life."  He  also  declared  that  it  was  lawful  to 
confirm  equivocation  with  an  oath,  or  "  by  re- 
oeiving  the  Sacrament,"  if  necessary.  It  is 
notorious  that  Jesuits  have  used  both  equivoca- 
tion and  mental  reservation  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated  to  undermine  all  confidence  between  man 
and  mau,  even  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 
It  would  be  well  were  judges  and  magistrates  to 
bear  this  historical  fact  in  mind  whenever  a 
Jesuit  appears  before  them  in  the  witness-box. 

The  Spiritual  Exercites,  written  by  Ignatius 
Loyola,  have  proved  most  serviceable  to  the 
Jesuit  Order,  especially  in  obtaining  for  it  new 
members.  They  were  not  written  at  once,  but 
in  fragments.  The  book  was  approved  by 
Paul  III.  on  July  31, 1548.  It  was  written  origi- 
nally  in  Spanish,  but  was  immediately  translated 
into  Latin.  The  volume  was  first  printed,  for 
the  private  use  of  the  Society,  in  1548.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  first  Roman  Catholic  trans- 
lation  into  English  was  not  published  until 
1736.  The  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  then  a  Ritualistio 
priest,  but  now  a  Roman  Catholic  layman, 
published  an  edition  in  1870,  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  as  was 
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Btated  in  the  prefsce,  wiih  ouly  "  a  few  trJQli^ 
omigsioDB — DOt  more  Uuui  three  or  (out — to 
bring  the  vork  more  in  DDison  wit  h  tbe  dootrine 
and  discipline  or  tbe  Anglicon  Cburch."  The 
modern  Boman  Catbollc  aatbor  of  T/it  Jetuiti : 
Tfttir  Foundation  and  ffittorg,  statss  tfaat  ' '  It 
la  not  B  book  to  be  gone  throogh  alone,  bat 
it  needs  a  wise  aod  eiperienced  Director  U> 
explain  ita  preoious  lesaons,  and  to  applj  them 
to  the  BtreagtU  aod  capacitv  of  each  tndividna) 
soul."  The  Spiritual  Exercita  are  described 
bj  the  aatbor  ae  a  "  method  of  preparing  and 
dldpoaing  tho  acut  to  free  itteK  from  all  in- 
ordioate  aSectioas,  and  after  it  has  freed 
Itaelf  from  tliem,  to  seek  ancl  find  tbe  will  of 
God  concerning  the  ordering  of  life  for  the 
BalTatiOQ  o(  one'a  bobI."  The  penitent  taktng 
these  ExeivUii  ia  adriaed  to  go  Into  a  "Re- 
treat"  for  the  parpose,  la^tiog  four  weeks,  or, 
«t  the  ntmost,  thirty  daja.  Tbc  book  ii  made 
the  basii  of  meditatioDB  during  tbat  perlod, 
under  the  guidaoca  of  a  priest.  The  main 
object  Bot  before  the  penitent  is  tbe  nn- 
ecriptnral  one  of  acqairiog  more  merit  in  the 
Bight  of  God.  Döring  the  whole  of  the  period 
veTf  little  time  ia  given  to  reading  ;  in  tact, 
all  that  is  said  on  tbe  aabject  in  the  Bpiritwü 
Exereita  is  cootained  in  the  following  brief 
djrection  :  "During  Che  second  week,  and  eo 
beaceforward,  It  greatl}'  helpa  to  read  occa- 
■ionally  out  of  the  Imitation  of  Gkriil,  or  the 
Ooapeli,  or  tbe  livei  of  the  SainU."  It  will  be 
obEerved  Chat  in  thia  Hat  of  booka  tbs  Gospela 
occnpy  ouly  a  aecondary  place,  and  that  the 
Bible,  (U  a  whoU,  ia  not  once  recommended. 
Iq  tbe  firat  neek  the  penitent  meditates  upon 
>in,  ita  nature,  and  ita  paniihnent.  With  the 
e;es  of  hla  imagination  Ue  la  to  see  "thnse 
great  BreB"of  Hell,  "and  the  aouls,  as  jtwere, 
in  bodiea  of  Are  .  .  .  lo  amell  Che  smokc,  Che 
Bnipbar,  the  filtb,  and  Che  putrid  matte r  "  of 
Hell.  TbU  panicular  meditation  on  Hell  be 
i»  Co  roske  "one  houi  befote  Bupper."  Ic  i» 
recommended  tbat  these  eiercfaea  ahall  be 
made  "at  one  time  knoüling,  at  another 
proatrate  upon  the  earCh,  or  streCched  on  the 
ground  with  mj-  face  upwards,  now  aeated, 
now  Standing."  During  the  firat  week  alao, 
tbe  penitent  "ia  not  to  desire  to  tbink  on 
pleaaant  and  joyful  aubjecta;"  and  in  order 
to  add  to  bis  gloom  and  soirow,  he  is  reoom- 
mended  to  deprive  bimself  "  of  all  ligbt, 
shnttlng  the  shutlera  nnd  doora  "  nhile  in  the 
room  ;  and  to  be  caretul  "not  to  tangh  or 
to  say  aajthing  tliat  may  provoke  laughter." 
He  la  adviaed  to  ''chaütise  the  fiesh;  that  ia 
to  »ay,  by  caasing  It  senaible  pain,  which  ia 
inflicted  hy  wearing  a  bair  clotb,  cordg,  or 
Itdd  obaina,  neit  to  the  akln,  by  dlsciplining 
or  bmising  the  body,  and  by  other  klnda  of 
Boat^ritles."     It  ia  declared  that  the  object  of 


theae  self-impoeed  pe&ancea  ia  to  make  "aatia- 
factlon  forpaataina" — amost  aoBcripturalidem, 
for  the  Bible  recogniBes  only  the  aatlafactioD 
for  aina  made  by  the  Lord  Jesua  Chriat.  In 
the  aecond  week  of  the  Brertita  the  penitent 
■nust  medltaCe  oa  the  Incarnation  of  oui  Lord 
JeauB,  and  on  certain  incidents  in  Hia  miotatry 
while  OD  earth.  Döring  Chis  period  he  !■  n- 
qnired  to  tbink  a  great  deel  about  the  bieeringi 
of  povertj.  He  is  informed,  in  Che  Spirittiat 
Exmitet,  that,  "It  will  help  maoh  to  rootlug 
ont  of  auch  an  inordinate  aCFeotion,  to  ask  in 
our  colloqniea,  eveo  thongh  iC  be  againBt  tbe 
fieab,  that  our  Lord  abonld  chooae  us  to  actual 
poverCy,  protestlog  tbat  we  desire,  petition, 
and  ask  for  it,  provided  it  be  to  the  serrioe 
and  pnise  of  Hia  didne  goodneas."  Allbongb 
Ignatius  Orders  that  "  He  who  givBs  tlie  Extr- 
eitti  maaC  not  incliae  bim  trbo  receives  tbem 
more  to  poverty  or  to  a  tow  tban  to  thelr  c«u- 
traries,"  there  la  reaaon  to  fear  tliaC  this  ia 
often  done,  the  penitent  belog  urged  to  adopt 
a  life  of  volnntary  poverty,  giving  np  all  hia 
property,  tbe  diapoaal  of  which  la  ofCeo  giveD 
to  tbe  Jeauita.  This,  at  least,  was  tbe  Charge 
brougbt  agalnst  them  aa  early  sa  the  yaar  1608 
by  Father  William  Watson,  a  aecolar  prieet, 
who,  in  bis  Dteaeordm  of  Ten  QuodlibttieaU 
Queiliont,  mentiona  many  instancoa,  with 
which  he  was  persooally  acquainted,  in  whloh 
Jesuits  had  so  nsed  the  Spiritual  Exereita  aa 
to  induce  their  penltents,  male  and  fetnale,  to 
gire  up  to  the  Jesuit  Ord^r  vaat  suma  of 
money  and  many  valuable  eatate^. 

In  the  third  week  the  penitent's  meditationa 
are  on  the  latet  eventa  of  our  Lord'a  eartbly 
liFe  to  Hia  death.  In  the  foorth  week  ha 
contemplaCes  the  evenia  l>etwecn  the  Reaur- 
rectioD  and  the  Äscensioo.  Of  coarse  tbe 
Confesaional  muat  be  freqaeotly  used  dnring 
the  whole  of  the  four  weeks.  In  tbe  Spiritual 
Exercitt*  are  printed  eigbteen  "  Rulea  for  Think- 
ing  with  ChcChurcb."  Tbesiith  is  "to  praiss 
Che  relics  of  aaints,  showing  Toneration  to  tbe 
relics,  and  piaying  to  the  «aints,  and  to  preise 
likewise  the  stationa,  pitgrimagea,  indelgeDces, 
jubilees,  botla  of  tbe  Crueiata,  and  candtea 
lighted  in  churcbes."  The  thirteentb  rule  la 
one  wblcfa,  perhaps  more  tban  anytbing  elae, 
haatandedto  give  tbe  Jesuit  Ordere  bsd  name. 
It  la  aa  followa:  "To  attain  tbe  truth  in 
all  thinga,  we  ought  always  to  bold  tbat  ws 
believe  what  aeema  to  us  white  to  be  black,  If 
the  HierarchEcal  Cbuich  ao  deSnea  IC"— a  rale, 
alos  1  only  too  widely  adopted  in  the  papal 
Chorcb,  and  leading  to  the  groasesC  supersti- 
tion.  In  1606  a  Jesuit  priest,  named  Strange, 
was  asked  by  the  eelebrated  Ceoil,  if  the 
Chnroh  were  to  teacb  that  a  subjeot  might 
kill  a  deposed  klag,  wonld  he  tbink  It  lawfol 
to  do  the  deed  t    To  which  the  Jesuit  replled. 
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'*Te8."  ThiB  is  an  illastrabion  of  the  way  in 
which  this  thirteenth  rale  might  aot  even  in 
the  twentieth  Century. 

The  Spirütial  Exereitet  from  beginning  to 
end  seem  to  present  to  the  penitent  a  merely 
mechanical  religion,  an  attempt,  from  oatside 
sonrces,  to  galvanise  a  spiritually  dead  body 
into  life.  There  is  one  remarkable  Omission 
in  the  rolume  which,  so  f ar  as  I  can  asoertain, 
no  Protestant  writer  has  erer  noticed.  Ood 
the  ßUy  Okott  u  banithed  from  the  book,  ezcept 
as  an  historical  personage  mentioned  in  only 
two  very  brief  passages.  The  volume  is  in- 
tended  to  help  the  sinner  from  earth  to 
heaven,  bot  he  is  nerer  urged  to  seek  the 
enlightenment  and  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
is  treated  as  thongh  He  were  qaite  unneeded 
by  a  sool  seeking  salvation  and  holiness  I  The 
Omission  is  significant  and  sinfol,  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  it  was  made  of  set  pnrpose  by  the 
author.  There  are,  of  coursOi  many  good 
things  in  the  Spiritual  Exereites,  yet,  taking 
the  book  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  cidcalated  to 
promote  vital  religion  on  scriptnral  lines. 

In  stndyiDg  the  Operations  of  the  Jesuit 
Order  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  it  is 
important  not  to  fall  into  the  delusion  that  its 
workers  are  confined  to  the  vowed  members, 
whether  they  be  priests  or  laymen.  If  these 
were  all,  the  Order  could  not  hare  attained  to 
a  tithe  of  the  influence  which  it  has  ezercised 
so  perniciously.  The  Jesnits  have  agents  who 
do  most  of  their  work  for  them,  while  the  real 
wire-puUers  of  ten  remain  in  the  dark,  unseen 
and  unknown  to  the  general  public.  Indeed,  as 
Mr.  Cartwright  proves,  in  his  valuable  work, 
The  Jemitt ;  Their  Constitution  and  Teaehing, 
modern  Jesuits  have  themselves  acknowledged 
that  a  few  prominent  men  have  been  seeretly 
admitted  as  members,  such  as  Francis  Borg^a, 
the  rieh  Duke  of  G^ndia,  who  subsequently 
became  General  of  the  Jesuits.  Mr.  Cartwright 
also  mentions  a  few  cases  of  Jesuits  in  disgoise 
as  Protestant  ministers,  especially  that  of  John 
August  Stark.  It  is  also  well  known  that  in 
India,  during  tbe  sizteenth  and  seventeenthcen- 
turies,  Jesuit  missionaries  assumed  the  disguise 
of  Brahmins ;  while  in  China  they  disguised  the 
Christian  religion  itself  by  overlaying  it  with 
beathen  customs  and  ceremonies,  leading  to 
the  celebrated  controversy  on  the  <*  Chinese 
Rites,"  in  which  eventually  the  Jesuits  were 
condemned  by  Bome.  The  celebrated  Duke 
of  Saint  Simon,  in  his  well-known  Memoirs, 
affirms  that  the  libertine  Louis  XIV.,  Eöng  of 
France,  was  seeretly  admitted  into  the  Society 
of  Jesus  shortly  before  his  death.  Gindely,  in 
his  History  of  the  Thirty  Yean^  War^  distinctly 
declares  that  the  Emperors  Ferdinand  II.  and 
Ferdinand  III.,  "and  other  Princes,"  were 
also  members  of  the  Jesuit  Order. 


Bat  the  chief  auziliaries  of  the  Jesuit  Order 
are  f ound  in  the  Sodalities  for  men  and  women 
attached  to  it  wherever  the  Jesuits  possess  a 
ohurch  of  their  own.    The  first  of  these  Sodal- 
ities was  formed  in  Bome  in  1563,  since  whioh 
they  have  increased  and  maltiplied  on  eveiy 
band.    The  members  are  all  admitted  in  the 
name  and  by  the  aathority  of  the  General  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  are  pledged  to  obedience  to 
the  priestly  Directors  placed  over  them,  who, 
in  turn,  are  ander  vows  of  blind  obedience  to 
their  Superiors.     These  Sodalities  are  not  all 
known  under  one  name.    They  are  sometimes 
known  as  '<  Children  of  Mary,"  the  **Congr^;a- 
tion  of  Mary,"  "  Chüdren  of  the  Holy  FÄmüy," 
and  many  other  names.    All  of  these  organiaa- 
tions  are  affiliated  to  the  central  body  at  Bome, 
known  as   the   Prima   Primaria,     They  are 
formed  for  different  classes  of  society.     In 
probably  every  Jesuit  College  and  School  a 
Sodality  is  erected  for  the  scholars,  and  in 
every  school  for  girls  also,  where  Jesoit  in- 
fluence  is  feit.    The  boys  and  girls  do  not 
necessarily  cease  to  be  members  when  they 
leave  College  or  school ;  they  may  remain  in 
the  Sodality  to  the  end  of  their  lives.    In 
London,  at  the  principal  Jesuit  CharcU  in 
Farm  Street,  W.,  Sodalities  are  establiahed 
for  the  Upper  ranks  of  society  only,  the  lowest 
rank  admitted  being  that  of  gentleman  or 
lady  respectively.      The  gentlemen   have   a 
special  chapel  for  their  own  private  ase.    At 
the  present  time  the  nomber  of  the  gentle- 
men's    Sodality  is   about   300.      It    will    be 
easily  seen  how  serviceable  to  the  Jesoit  Order 
these  org^isations  must  prove.    The  members 
mix  in  private  amongst  the  higher  oircles  of 
society,  sit  down  to  dinner,  it  may  be,  nezt  to 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  or  other  inflaential  per- 
sonage, leaming  thus  what  is  going  on  ander- 
neath   the  surface   of   the   political   world, 
occasionally  making  a  Suggestion  in  the  in- 
terests  of  the  Papacy,  and  acting  as  Jesuit 
spies  on  everybody,  whenever  required  to  do 
so  by  their  Directors,  whom  they  are  bound 
to  obey  in  all  things  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  Bome,  and  of  the  Jesuit  Order 
in  particular.     In  what  I  may  term  these  first- 
class  Sodalities  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  men  of 
the  most  ezalted  rank  have  taken  their  place. 
Amongst  the  more  prominent  members  have 
been  Sigismund  III.,  King  of  Poland ;  Ladis- 
laus  IV.,  King  of  Poland  ;  John  Casimir,  King 
of  Poland ;  Popes  Alezander  VII.,  Urban  VIIL, 
Clement  IX.,  Clement  X.,  Innocent  X.,  Inno- 
cent  XI.,  and  Clement  XI.    The  celebrated 
French    Jesuit,    Father    de   Bavignan,    was, 
during  the  early  portion  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  Century,  Director  of  the  *'Con- 
gr^;ation  of  the  Children  of  Mary  "  at  Paris, 
into  which  only  ladies  of  high  rank  were 
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admitted.  In  his  lAft^  bj  Father  de  Ponleroj, 
8.J.,  it  is  stated  that  this  congregation  ^  con- 
sisted  of  some  siz  hnndred  ladies  belong^ng 
to  the  most  diBtingnished  circles  of  Paris 
Society." 

There  are  Sodalities  for  different  classes  of 
aocietj  and  for  varions  prof essions  and  trades, 
erery  one  of  whose  members  is  a  Jesnit  agent 
for  the  promotion  of  tbe  objects  of  the  Order, 
and  a  spj  to  collect  information.  The  first 
Sodalitj  formed  in  England  commenced  its 
Operations  aboat  the  year  1680,  when  the 
Jesuit  mission  first  arrived  on  these  shores. 
It  was  an  Association  of  yonng  gentlemeni 
well-to-do,  and  some  of  them  very  rieh.  From 
its  ranks  came  many  of  the  principal  ag^nts 
who  were  afterwards  ezecated  for  attempts 
to  assassinate  Queen  Elizabeth.  Tbe  Jesuit 
Sodalities  have  frequently  been  utilised  by  the 
Order  in  furthering  its  political  work.  In  1676, 
and  in  the  subsequent  years,  they  were  used  in 
France  to  promote  the  infamous  *<Holy 
League,*'  having  for  its  main  object  the  ez- 
termination  of  every  Protestant  out  of  France 
by  ezile  or  death.  Writing  early  in  the 
eighteenth  Century,  the  Roman  Catholic  Duke 
of  Saint  Simon,  referring  to  the  members, 
says :  "  It  answers  the  purposes  of  the 
Company  to  insure  to  itself  ihou  hidden 
atMxäiaries  whom  it  lets  off  cheaply.  Bnt 
nothing  must  pass  through  their  minds, 
nothing  must  come  to  their  knowledge  that 
they  do  not  reveal  to  their  Coufessor."  Early 
in  the  nineteenth  Century,  the  Abb^  de  la 
Roche  Amauld  said,  that  in  one  of  these  Jesuit 
congregations  alone  *'  there  were  to  be  seen  of 
every  grade,  from  the  Duke  Mathieu  down  to 
the  Apostolic  Nuncio ;  multitudes  of  very 
Christian  barons,  dukes,  princes,  marquises, 
connts,  cardinals,  bishops,  deputies,  prefects, 
and  a  host  of  men  disting^shed  for  celebrity, 
wealth,  influence,  and  especially  for  fanati- 
cism."  Writing  on  Modem  Jetuititm^  in  1866, 
Dr.  Michelsen  declared  that  in  the  working  of 
tbe  yarious  Jesuit  Sodalities  was  to  be  found 
**the  Orand  Seeret  of  the  immense  influence 
which  they  (the  Jesuits)  have  for  centuries 
ezercised  upon  European  society."  The  number 
of  these  oi^anisations  scattered  throughout 
the  World  is  very  great.  From  their  ranks  the 
Jesuits  can  always  select  fit  Instruments  for 
promoting  civil  commotions  and  disturbances. 
Their  Operations  should  be  watched  more  care- 
fully  in  the  future  by  Protestants  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  majority  of  Protestants  are  Ignorant  of 
their  ezistence. 

In  Canada,  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  the  Jesuits  possessed  a 
body  of  vowed  servants,  known  as  Donnas,  or 
Domestics,  several  of  whom  were  professional 


men,  and  not  merely  honsehold  servants.  They 
took  a  formal  vow  to  serve  the  Jesuit  Order  for 
life,  without  wages,  while  the  Order,  on  its 
part,  gave  them  a  promise  to  supply  them 
with  food  and  clothing,  provided  they  con- 
tinued  **to  live  in  uprightness,  diligence,  and 
fidelity"  in  the  Service  of  the  Order,  as  to 
which  the  Jesuits  were  the  sole  judg^s.  So 
that,  although  the  Order  could  tum  off  a 
Donn^  whenever  it  pleased,  the  unfortunate 
Donn^  had  to  scrve  bis  masters  for  life,  with- 
out any  hope  of  escape  from  bis  self-imposed 
slavery.  Whether  such  an  Order  of  Domestics, 
or  Donn^,  ezists  in  the  twentieth  Century,  in 
any  of  the  Jesnit  missions,  is  more  than  I  can 
teil. 

Our  modern  English  Jesuits,  in  the  official 
Reeord»  öf  the  Englith  Provinee,  S,J,,  State  that 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  Century  the 
Jesuits  employed  in  England,  as  a  body  of 
literary  servants, "  a  number  of  Catholic  clergy- 
men,  scholars  of  the  English  Jesuits,  who, 
though  never  entering  the  Society,  always  re* 
mained  in  the  service  of  the  English  Provinoe, 
€md  tubjeet  to  its  Superior$,'*  Tbis  mysteriona 
body  of  writers,  of  whom  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Oliver  is  named  as  one,  wrote  in  praise 
of  the  Jesuits,  as  persons  who  were  not  them- 
selves  members  of  the  Order;  but  they  were 
caref ul  not  to  let  the  public  know  that  all  the 
time  they  were  "snbject  to  its  Superiors."  In 
what  other  capacities  these  Roman  Catholic 
priests  served  the  Order,  we  are  not  informed. 
In  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Father  John  Morris, 
5./.,  it  is  mentioned  that  *'  he  came  to  London 
in  the  beginning  of  1888,  and  settled  at  Farm 
Street,  where  the  department  of  writers  was 
being  put  on  a  new  footing.  Father  Coleridge 
was  still  its  Director,  but  nezt  year  he  was 
vislted  with  a  slight  stroke,  fron!  which  he 
never  fully  rallied,  and  Father  Morris  was 
appointed  bis  successor,  and  continued  in  this 
post  tili  the  end."  In  bis  Life  eztracts  are 
g^ven  from  several  of  Father  Morris'  letters  to 
those  outside  the  Jesuit  Order,  arranging  for 
the  writing  of  new  books.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  work  of  Dr.  Oliver  is  still  carried  on. 

Bnt  in  addition  to  these  Sodalities  and  Con- 
gr^^tions,  the  Jesuit  Order  possesses  the 
control  of  a  vast  org^isation,  larger  than  has 
ever  before  been  formed  in  any  nominally 
Christian  Church.  It  was  founded  for  both 
men  and  women  by  the  Jesuits  at  Vals,  in  the 
diocese  of  Puy,  as  recently  as  1844,  and  is 
known  as  "The  Holy  League  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,"  or  «The  Apostleship  of 
Prayer."  The  prayers  offered  up  by  the 
members  are  mainly  addressed  to  the  "  Sacred 
Heart  '* ;  but  this  *'  Holy  League  "  has  other 
thing^  besides  offering  prayers  for  its  members 
to  do.    They  are  required  to  devote  themselves 
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*'  to  the  regeneration  of  modern  societj,  which 
seems  falling  to  pieces/'  says  the  official  Hand- 
book  for  the  use  of  the  English  members, 
which  "  regeneration,"  if  undertaken  on  Jesuit 
lines,  woald,  we  may  be  quite  snre,  mean  the 
sappression  of  oor  civil  and  religions  liberties. 
This  Handbook  makes  the  singular  Statement 
that  **  manj  eren  tohen  out  of  the  Chureh  have 
been,  if  inconsistent,  at  least  sincere  members 
of  the  League."  It  woold  be  interesting  to 
identlfy  these  disgnised  members  of  the  "  Holj 
Leagae  of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  doing  the  work 
of  the  Jesoits  while  outtide  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Ohnrch  !  The  members  are  reqnired 
to  make  a  solemn  promise  never  to  belong  to 
secret  societies,  and  especiallj  to  avoid  the 
Freemasons.  Special  efforts  are  made  to  in- 
duce  monks  and  nans,  thongh  not  Jesoits,  to 
join  this  *'Holj  Leagne,"  whose  Director 
Oeneral  is  the  General  of  the  Jesnits.  The 
Irith  Handbooh  of  the  League  states  that,  in 
1897,  it  nambered  no  fewer  than  25,000,000  of 
members,  scattered  throughont  the  world. 
From  the  ranks  of  this  rast  number  an  abnnd- 
ance  of  saitable  agents  may  be  fonnd  to  carry 
ont  the  policy  of  the  Jesuit  Order.  The  fact 
that  the  Order  can  control  such  a  g^eat  multi- 
tude  of  men  and  women  should  be  a  lesson  to 
those  Protestants  who  affect  to  despise  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  as  though  it  had  but  little 
influence  in  the  world.  By  tbe  Boman  Catholic 
Bmancipation  Act  of  1829,  the  Jesuit  Order  is 
an  illegal  body  in  this  country. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  upon  the  im- 
moral and  even  rcgicidal  doctrines  taught  by 
the  Jesuits  from  time  to  time.  I  must,  how- 
ever,  from  want  of  space,  content  myself  with 
referring  my  readers  to  a  few  of  the  many 
Bources  of  information  on  this  subject.  And, 
first  of  all,  I  must  mention  a  very  scarce 
Pamphlet  of  eighty-eight  pages,  by  a  French 
Boman  Catholic,  translated  iiito  English,  and 
published  in  1611,  with  the  title:  ÄiUi  Colon; 
OT  a  Refutation  of  Cotton's  Letter  Dedaratortet 
''in  which  it  is  proved  that  the  Jesuits  are 
guilty,  and  were  the  authors  of  the  late  eze- 
crable  Parricide,  committed  upon  the  person 
of  the  French  King,  Henry  IV. ; "  and  to  which 
is  added  a  Supplication  of  the  Unirersity  of 
Paris  "in  which  their  king-killing  doctrine 
is  also  notably  discovered  and  refuted."  The 
evil  doctrines  taught  by  the  Jesuits  are  also 
ezposed  in  a  pamphlet  of  seventy-one  pages, 
published  in  English,  in  1689,  with  the  title 
of  The  Argument  of  Mr.  Peter  de  la  MarteLierty 
"  Advocate  in  the  Court  of  Parliament  in  Paris, 
made  in  Parliament,  the  Chambers  thereof 
being  assembled,  A.D.  1611."  The  most  power- 
ful  ezposure  of  Jesuit  doctrines  ever  published 
was  the  celebrated  Pascal's  Provineial  Lettert, 
of  which  many  editions  have  been  published 
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name  of  "  Female  Jesuits  "  ss  were  their  pre- 
decessors  in  the  early  years  of  Mary  Ward. 
In  1887  this  Institute  possessed  no  fewer  than 
1490  houses  in  rarioas  parts  of  the  world, 
inclading  nineteen  in  Ireland  and  five  in  Eng- 
land. The  nans  devote  themselves  mainly  to 
t;he  education  of  young  ladies.  To  show  how 
^ar  the  inflaence  of  the  Jesuit  Order  has  ez- 
^nded  amongst  Gonvents  generally,  it  may  be 
xnentioned  that  in  no  fewer  than  seventy-one 
Convents  in  England  alone,  the  Rules  and 
Constitutione  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  have 
l>een  adopted,i  so  far  as  they  are  suited  for 
^women. 

For  a  list  of  books  relating  to  the  Society  of 
«Jesus,  see  Appendix.  [W.  W.] 

XOSEPH,  SAINT.— The  Gk>spels    assign    to 
«Joseph  the  position  of  husband  of  Mary  and 
^oster-father  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.    We  leam 
f  rom  Smith's  BibU  JHaumary  that  the  first  to 
Institute  a  festival  in  his  honour  were.  the 
Sionophysite  Christians  of  Egypt.    His  name 
Ss  foond  in  the  Western  Martyrolog^es  of  the 
sinth   Century,    and   the    Greeks   began   to 
<x>mmemorate   him    about   the   same    time, 
«tlong  with  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament, 
^homassin  teils  us  (TraiU  d^s  Festes,  p.  489) 
'that  the  festival  of  St.  Joseph  was  still  un- 
bown  in  the  time  of  Gerson  in  the  flfteenth 
oentnry.    St.  Teresa  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
eeem  to  have  been  the  Joint  authors  of  the 
clevotion  to  St.  Joseph  which  has  become  so 
jpopular  in  the  Roman  Church  in  modern  times. 
<Jregory  XV.  in  1621,  and  ürban  VIII.  in  1642, 
«rdered  his  feast  to  be  kept  on  March  19th  as 
«  holiday  of  Obligation ;  while  Benedict  XIII., 
^n  1726,  ordered  his  name  to  be  inserted  in 
^he  Litany  of  the  Saints,  immediately  after 
^hat  of  St.  John  Baptist  (Gavant,  tom.  ii.  p. 
210).    But  Pius  IX.  outdistanced  all  his  pre- 
^ecessors  by  establishing  St.  Joseph  as  pro- 
Uector  of  the  universal  Church,  and  constituting 
his  festival  a  double  of  the  first  class.    The 
TeasoD  assig^ed  for  this  innovation  was  that 
as  St.  Joseph  was  the  protector  of  the  human 
life  of  Christ,  it  was  fitting  to  ask  his  Inter- 
zession on  behalf  of  Christ's  mystical  body. 
that  is,  the  Bucharist.    Pius  IX.  also  instituted 
a  new  festival  in  September  1847,  namely,  the 
Patronage  of  St.  Joseph,  to  be  celebrated  on 
the  third  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Several  communities  in  the  Roman  Church 
Claim  St.  Joseph  as  their  patron,  as :  (1)  The 
Josephites,  founded  at  Lyons  about  1640,  and 
called  Priests  of  the  Mission  of  St.  Joseph. 
(2)  Tbe  Lay  Hospitallers,  or  Daughters  of  St. 
Joseph,  founded  at  Bordeaux  in  1638,  for 
the  education  of  orphan  girls.  (3)  The  Nuns 
Hoepitallers  of  St.  Joseph,  founded  at  La 
FUche  in  Anjou.  (4)  The  Nuns  of  St.  Joseph 
of  the  Qood  Shepberd,  founded  by  Henri  de 


Maupas  at  the  Suggestion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1660. 
These  nuns  established  Magdalen  Asylums,  and 
have  just  now  an  unenviable  notoriety  in 
France,  because  of  their  inhuman  treatment  of 
orphan  girls.  (5)  The  Sisters  of  Oharity  of 
St.  Joseph,  founded  in  Maryland  in  1807. 
(6)  The  Sisters  of  St  Joseph  of  Cluny,  founded 
also  in  1807.  (7)  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Bourg,  founded  in  1828.  (8)  The  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  of  the  Apparition,  founded  in  1863. 
(9)  The  Sisters  of  the  Daughters  of  St.  Joseph, 
an  offshoot  of  the  Good  Shepherd  nuns.  Ulie 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  seems  to  have 
seriously  interfered  with  that  to  St.  Joseph. 

[T.  Cl 
JXJBILEB.— A   technical    term    in    the   Ro- 
man Church  for  a  solemn  plenary  indulgence 
for  a  whole  year.     According  to  a  OatkoUe 
Didtionary,    London,    1897,    it   occurs   every 
twenty-five  years,  and  is  granted  for  a  three 
days'  fast,  Visits  to  certain  ichurches,  prayers 
in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  Pope, 
the  giving  of  alms,  confessing  and  communi- 
cating.    See  Induloenoes. 
JITDICIAIi  OOMMITTEE.— The  Crown  is  the 
fountain  of  Jurisdiction,  and  from  the  earliest 
times  the  ultimate  appeal  lay  to   the  king, 
either  in  Council  or  in  Parliament.    When  the 
Papal  Supremacy  was  abolished  at  the  Refor- 
mation,  an   appeal   from   aü   courts  of   the 
archbishop  was  given  by  the  25  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
19  to  the  king  in  Ch£mcery,  and  was  there 
dealt  with  by  delegates  appointed  ad  hoe  by 
the  Crown.    On  the  Report  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion,  the  High  Court  of  Delegates  was  abolished, 
and  its  Jurisdiction  transferred  in  1832  to  the 
king   in   Council   by   the  Act  2  &  3   Will. 
IV.  c.  92.  sec.  3.     In  the  foUowing  year  the 
Judicial  Committee  was  formed,  and  took  over 
all  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Privy  Council 
under  the  Act  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  41.    The 
Committee  consists  of  the   President  of  the 
Council,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  all 
members  of  the  Privy  Council  who  hold,  or 
have  held,  certain  named  high  judicial  Offices. 
In  addition  to  these  the  Crown  may  appoint 
two  other  persons,  being   Privy  Councülors. 
Under  the  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1840,  sec 
16,   all  archbishops  and   bishops   who   wore 
Priw  Councillors  were  members  of  the  Judi- 
cial  Committee  on  ecdesiastical  appeals,  and 
one  of  them  at  least  must  be  present  at  every 
hearing  of  such  an  appeaL    But  this  section 
now  Stands  repealed  by  the  Appellate  Juris- 
diction Act  of  1876,  39  &  40  Vict.  c  69,  which, 
by  sec  14,  directed  that  a  number  to  be  fized 
by  Order  in  Council  of  archbishops  or  bishops 
should  Sit  as  cutettort  to  the  Judicial  Committee. 
An  Order  in  Council  subsequently  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  five  assessors  in  rotation, 
with  a  Provision  that  at  least  three  shall  be 
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present  at  the   hearing  of  all  ecdenastical 
appeals. 

Lord  Selbome  obeerves  in  his  Defenee  of  the 
Chwreh  of  England  (p.  42) :  "  There  was  very 
Utile,  if  anj,  difference  in  principle  between 
the  appeal  to  the  *lring  in  Chancery/  given 
by  the  Act  of  1533,  and  the  old  costom  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England  before  the  allowance  of 
appeals  to  Rome,  as  declared  by  the  eighth 
Article  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
.  .  .  There  cannot  possibly  be  any  difference 
in  principle  between  an  appeal  to  the  king  in 
Chancery,  given  by  statate  in  1533,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  king  in  Coancil,  given  by 
Statute  in  A.D.  1832 ;  the  latter  may  or  may  not 
be  a  better  Court  than  the  former,  but  there  can 
be  no  difference  in  principle."  [J.  T.  T.] 

JUBISDIGTION.— See  Canon  Law. 

JUSTIFICATION.— Two  different  senses  havc 
been  attached  to  this  term.  The  first  is  its 
obvious  and  natural  sig^ification.  The  other 
is  certainly  not  that  which  it  most  naturally 
conveys.  In  the  view  of  those  two  senses  and 
the  doctrines  connected  with  them,  we  stand, 
as  it  were,  at  the  fountain-head  of  the  con- 
troversies  which  divide  us  from  the  theo- 
logy  of  the  Roman  Church.  Here  is  the 
parting  of  the  streams.  On  the  one  side 
flows  the  stream  which  contains  the  Scriptural 
and  truly  Catholic  doctrines— the  stream  of 
the  pure  water  of  life.  On  the  other  side  is  the 
river  which  winds  through  artificial  courses — 
Channels  cut  by  the  wisdom  of  human  devices — 
in  which  the  water  becomes  corrupted  by  ad* 
mizturc  of  the  thoughts  of  men  who  esteemed 
their  thoughts  higher  than  those  of  Gk)d. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  doctrine  has 
to  be  regarded  in  connection  with  the  general 
view  of  the  history  of  man  given  to  us  in 
Holy  Scripture,  Pxrtt,  we  have  to  consider 
man  as  a  fallen  being.  So  far  there  is  no 
controversy.  All  theologians  agree  that  the 
justification  of  man  has  to  do  with  the  undoing 
of  the  work  of  an  enemy,  and  man's  restoration 
from  a  terrible  fall.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  assumed  that  there  will  be  found  agree- 
ment  as  to  man's  fallen  condition.  The  teach- 
ing  of  cur  Church  ^  conceming  "  original  sin  " 
—  **  the  fault  and  corruption "  of  the  nature 
of  every  man — does  not  coincide  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  lead- 
ing  up  to  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication,  the    Church    of    England    declares 

^  See  Rogers  on  XXXIX.  Articles,  p.  97,  P.S. 
Such  views,  however,  as  those  of  Ruardus  Tap- 
perus,  can  hardly  claim  support  &om  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  What  the  Council 
declared  was  this  :  "  If  any  man  deny  that  the 
guilt  of  sin  is  remitted  by  the  grace  of  Christ 
oonferred  in  baptism,  or  shall  even  assert  that 


(Article  IX.)  of  original  sin,  that  **in  every 
person  bom  into  this  world,  it  deserveth  God's 
wrath  and  damnation  "  {iram  Dei  aique  damna- 
tionem  meretur), 

But  Meeondly^  onr  subject  requires  us  to  view 
the  history  of  man  as  given  in  Scriptare  in 
connection  with  the  revelation  there  made  of 
the  divine  purpose  of  undoing  the  works  of  the 
enemy,  and  lifting  up  man  from  his  falL  On 
that  point  there  is  iofar  no  matter  of  contro- 
versy. In  the  Oracles  of  Qod  we  cannot  faü 
to  behold  the  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  carrying  out  this  saving  purpose ;  and  this 
by  a  plan  of  Infinite  Wisdom — a  plan  to  man's 
eyes  marvellous  indeed,  and  incredible  save  to 
those  who  believe  what  is  taught  by  the  Holj 
Spirit  of  God. 

We  have  here  to  confine  our  attention  to  one 
only  point  in  the  divine  procedure.  It  may  be 
reg^irded  as  the  culminating  point  in  the  divine 
revelation.  In  the  Reformed  view,  that  cul- 
minating point  is  a  judicial  procedure  which 
is  the  marvel  of  marvels,  the  wonder  of  the 
divinely  wonderful,  the  very  miiade  of  the 
miraculous. 

This  divine  marvel  will  be  clearly  seen  in 
the  answers  to  the  f  oUowing  questions : — 

1.  What  is  justification  7  It  is,  according  to 
the  view  of  the  Reformers,  the  accounting  as 
righteous,  not  the  making  righteous;  not  the 
infusing  of  righteousness  into  the  soul,  bat  a 
judicial  acquittal,  and  gift  to  man  of  the  Stand- 
ing of  the  righteous. 

2.  Who  are  the  subjects  of  justification? 
Those  who  might  righteously  be  regarded  as 
proper  subjects  of  condemnation,  who  are  not 
innocent,  but  guUty ;  who  cannot  do  anything 
to  merit  a  sentence  of  acquittal,  who  have 
nothing  to  plead,  save  that  they  are  deserving  of 
the  just  sentence  of  the  severity  of  jadgment. 

3.  How  then  can  divine  justification  be 
obtained  ?  We  must  admit  our  guilt — in  solemn 
stillness  before  the  Righteous  Judge  (Rom.  ÜL 
19),  and  accepting  our  justification  as  a  free 
gift  {9Li>p€d9t  Rom.  iü  24) ;  not  by  putting  in 
any  pleas  of  human  infirmity  or  human  en- 
deavour,  nor  by  making  appeal  only  to  divine 
compassion  and  tender  mercy.  We  must 
simply  accept  in  faith  God's  gift  of  a  justi- 
fication which  we  cannot  merit. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  all 
these  answers  the  divergence  between  the 
teaching  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Rome  is  to  be  clearly  seen. 

the  total  of  tin  it  not  removed,  but  only  shom 
(radi)y  or  not  imputed,  let  him  be  anathema" 
(see  Mendham,  Memoirs  of  Council  of  TretU^  p.  76). 
There  is  still  considerable  variety  of  opinion 
among  Romish  Theologians.  See  Catkolie  Die- 
timary,  8.v.  ORIGINAL  SiN. 
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It  is  tme,  indeed,  that  a  great  diversity^ 
of  yiew  on  tbe  question  of  justification  was 
eicpressed  in  tbe  Council  of  Trent,  as  it  had 
\>een  in  preceding  ages,  and  as  it  has  been 
also  in  times  wbicb  have  foUowed  since  in  thc 
Viistoiy  of  tbe  Romisb  Cburcb.    It  is  true  also, 
tbat  some  obscurity  and  considerable  ambi- 
gnity  is  to  be  foond  in  tbe  language  of  tbe 
Cooncil's  decrees.    And  tbis  was,  no  doubt,  tbe 
resolt  of  a  politic  design,  tbat  tbere  migbt  not 
seem  to  be  too  distinct  a  condemnation  of  tbose 
— ^wbo  tben  formed  a  section  too  important 
to  be  disregarded  —  wbo  opposed  tbe  domi- 
nant tbeology  of  tbe  Jesuits.    Nevertbeless,  it 
is  sufficiently  clear  tbat  tbe  Council  condemns 
the   teacbing  (1)    tbat  justification  is  to  be 
nnderstood  in  tbe  forensic  sense  of  account- 
ing  rigbteous;  and  (2)  that  tbe  subjects  of 
justification  are  rightly  spoken  of  as  persons 
jnstly  condemned;  and  (3)  that  justification 
is  to  be  obtained  by  the  faith  wbicb  simply 
accepts  tbe  free  g^t  of  justification  wbereby 
the  unrigbteous  are  justified. 

Rome  teacbes  tbat  justification — "non  est 
sola  peccatorum  remissio,  sed  et  sanctificatio, 
et  renovatio  interioris  hominis  .  .  /'  (Sess. 
vi.  1547.  Cap.  vii.)  And  following  upon  tbis 
we  read :  (1)  **  Si  quis  dizerit,  bomines  justifi- 
cari  vel  soU  imputatione  justitiss  Christi,  vel 
solA  peccatorum  rcmissione  .  .  .  anatbemasit" 
(Can.  11).  (2)  *'Si  quis  dizerit,  sola  fide  im- 
pium  justificari,  ita  ut  intelligat  nihil  aliud 
requiri  .  .  .  anathema  sit"  (Can.  9).  (3)  '*Si 
quis  dizerit,  hominem  a  peccatis  absolvi,  ac 
justificari  ex  eo,  quod  se  absolvi  ac  justificari 
certo  credat  .  .  .  anathema  sit "  (Can.  14). ' 


^  Justification  was  a  subject  on  which  tbe 
Tridentine  Tbeologians  were  confessedly  very 
mnch  at  sea  (see  Mendham,  Memoirs^  pp.  80, 
100, 101 ).  Some  in  tbe  Roman  Cburcb  still  taugbt 
ihe  ancient  Catbolic  truth.  Cranmer's  Homily  on 
Salvation,  referred  to  in  Article  XL,  has  many 
points  of  contact  with  Cajetan's  Commentary  (m 
Romanit  a  work  wbicb  Cranmer  is  known  to  bave 
stndied  (see  Canon  Jenkins,  Pre-TridetUine  Doc- 
trine^  pp.  69-73 ;  also  Chureh  InteUigencer,  March 
1894,  p.  42).  Pole  and  Contarini,  on  this  point,  had 
streng  afiänities  to  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  Reformed. 

'  **  It  is  not  only  remission  of  sins,  but  also 
sanctification  and  a  renovation  of  tbe  inner  man." 
"  If  any  one  says  tbat  men  are  justified  eitber 
bj  the  Imputation  alone  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  or  by  the  remission  alone  of  sins  .  .  .  let 
bim  be  accursed.*'  "If  any  one  says  tbat  tbe 
nnrigkteous  are  justified  by  faith  only,  so  that 
nothing  eise  is  required  ...  let  bim  be  ac- 
cnrsed."  "  If  any  one  says  tbat  a  man  is 
absolved  from  sins,  and  justified,  because  be 
believes  certainly  tbat  be  is  absolved  and  justi- 
fied .  .  .  let  bim  be  accursed." 


It  sbould  be  well  observed  that  tbe  tendency 
of  these  teachings  is  obviously  to  derogate 
from  the  miraculous  character  of  tbe  Christian 
faith  which  is  to  be  beliered  as  a  matter  of 
doctrine.  And  it  sbould  be  noted  tbat,  in  the 
teacbing  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  marvel  of  the 
doctrine  is  not  only  enforced  in  general  and 
comprebensive  Statements,  but  is  strongly  ac- 
centuated  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  set  forth  as 
— if  viewed  apart  from  its  divine  connections 
— being  a  doing  of  tbat  wbicb  is  contrary  to 
God's  revealed  character,  a  violation  of  His 
justice,  a  breaking  of  His  law,  a  procedure  which 
He  will  never  allow  in  His  judges ;  nay,  an  act 
wbicb  He  declares  to  be  an  abomination  in 
His  sight  (Rom.  iy.  5). 

Thus  the  Christian  faith  is  set  bef ore  us  in  the 
New  Testament  as  that  wbicb  teacbes  us  to  be- 
lieve  " on  Him  that  justifieth  tbe  ungodly."  Tbe 
words  of  the  original  bere  sbould  be  speciallj 
noted:  Turrtöwrk  irl  rbv  duraiovrra  rbv  iaeßi^ 
(Rom.  iy.  6). 

Wben  in  answer  to  tbe  prayer  of  His  ser- 
vant  Moses,  '*  I  beseech  Thee  show  mc  Thj 
Glory,"  Jehovab  voucbsafed  to  proclaim  "  the 
name  of  the  Lord "  bef  ore  him,  tbe  solemn 
declaration  was  made  tbat  He  will  **  by  no 
means  clear  tbe  guilty"  (Exod.  xxxir.  7). 
And  so,  in  view  of  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
His  people.  He  wams  them  "  I  will  not  justify 
the  wicked  "  (Exod.  xxiii.  7),  wbicb  is  rendered 
in  tbe  LXX.,  ot)  Sncoic^ets  rbv  datßii.  And 
again  in  Deuteronomy,  the  waming  is  repeated 
tbat  in  matters  wbicb  come  up  for  judgment, 
'*  they  sball  justify  {Üucoutbcuffi)  tbe  rigbteous, 
and  condemn  the  wicked  "  (rot/f  daeßoüs)  (Deut. 
XXV.  1).  Again,  it  is  declared  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  *'  He  that  justifieth  tbe  wicked,  and 
he  tbat  condemneth  the  just,  even  they  both 
are  abomination  to  tbe  Lordj"  (Prov.  xvii.  16). 
And  yet  again,  in  the  solemn  words  of  the 
Lord  by  His  propbet  Isaiab,  we  find  an  awful 
woe  denounced  against  tbose  '*  wbicb  justify 
the  wicked  for  reward"  (Isa.  v.  23);  where 
again  we  must  speciaUy  note  tbat  tbe  LXX. 
rendering  is  ol  SiKaiowrts  rbv  iaeß^.  In  other 
words,  their  offence,  their  unrighteousness» 
their  sin  is  described  in  tbe  very  words  which 
are  adopted  by  tbe  inspired  aposüe  to  set 
before  us  that  wbicb  cur  faith  is  to  see  Ood 
doing  for  us  in  the  matter  of  our  justification» 
Ood's  faitbless  people  were  to  know  tbat  His 
woe  was  upon  them  for  juttifying  the  ungodly, 
God's  faithful  people  now  are  to  know  that 
their  only  hope  is  in  beUeving  in  Him  who 
juttifieth  the  ungodly, 

But  bow  sball  we  believe  tbat  which  is  not 
merely  marvellous — not  simply  miraculous — 
but  absolutely  incredible — that  wbicb,  apart 
&om  one  connecting  link,  is  clearly  impossible, 
impossible  even  to  divine  Omnipotence  ?    For 
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Gkxl's  own  Almighty  power  is  limited  bj  His 
diirine  perfections.  God  cannot  lie ;  Ood  can- 
not  denj  Himself.  To  believe  in  a  divine 
jostification  of  the  angodly  is  to  believe  tbat 
which  is  against  Qod*s  law,  against  Gk>d*8  Word, 
against  the  revelation  of  God's  character,  of 
God's  name,  of  God's  glory.  Is  it  possible  that 
oor  &ith  can  be  called  to  believe  this  7 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  this  :  We  are 
not  called  to  believe  this  except  in  connection 
with  that  which  makes  it  credible,  which  leaves 
it  indeed still  the  wonder  of  wonders,  the  miracle 
of  divine  miracles ;  rather,  which  reveals  its 
wonder  and  its  marvels  in  the  wonderf al  light 
-~even  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glorj 
of  God  in  the  Person  of  Jesas  Christ — the  light 
in  which  its  wonder  is  seen  as  marvellonsly 
meeting  the  need  of  the  ontcast,  condemned  ^ 
sinner,  man,  and  at  the  same  time  revealing 
the  divine  wisdom  of  the  divine  plan,  by 
which  not  God's  mercy  alone,  bat  His  jastice 
— even  tbat  jastice  which  seemed  to  make  josti- 
fication  impossible — is  seen  displayed  in  jasti- 
fying  angodly  throagh  faith  in  Ohrist. 

Bat  besides  considering  the  doctrine  of  jasti- 
fication  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Fall,  it  is  necessary  to  view  it  in  connection 
with  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  atoning  werk.  In 
loolÜDg  at  jastiQcatioD,  we  are  contemplating 
the  divinely  wonderful  resalt  of  the  divine  por- 
pose  for  the  restoration  of  the  sinner  man  to  the 
Position  of  a  reconciled  child  of  God.  Tbe 
revealed  history  of  the  ages  before  is  the 
history  of  a  preparation  for  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  Gk>d.  For  what  purposc  was  the 
Word  of  God  incamate  7  No  doubt  there  are 
alterior  parposes  to  he  taken  into  view.  But 
the  main  parpose  set  before  us  in  Qo(Va  Word 
is  this,  that  in  our  haman  natare  He  might 
die  apon  the  Gross  for  as.  And  for  wbat 
parpose  did  Christ  die  apon  the  Gross  7  Take 
the  answer  from  the  Word  :  '*  If  righteoasnes» 
(i.e.  the  righteoasness  of  oar  justification)  come 
by  the  law  (that  is  by  man's  own  works,  or 
efforts,  or  attainments),  then  Christ  died  in 
▼ain"  (Gal.  ii.  21),  died  S(t;/>e(ii'— died  for  no 
parpose,  died  strictly  and  absolately  for 
nothing.  In  other  words,  Christ's  death  was 
either  "for  nothing,"  or  for  oar  justification. 
Does  not  tbe  testimony  of  the  Law  and  of 
the  Prophets  all  point  to  the  same  truth — a 
trath  so  abandantly  testified  to  in  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  7 

1  *'Grace  is  to  '  jastification,'  as  sin  to  *con- 
demnation.'  All  these  shew  manifestly  we  must 
imagine  onrselves  Standing  at  the  bar,  or  we 
shall  never  take  the  State  of  this  qaestion 
aright,  nor  traly  anderstand  the  mystery  of  this 
Name  ['  The  Lord  oar  righteoasness  *] "  (Bishop 
Andrewes,  Sermontt  vol.  v.  p.  116,  A.C.L.). 


Do  we  ask,  How  doe«  the  death  of  Christ 
affeot  the  matter  of  oor  justification  f  We 
may  be  satisfied  to  take  for  oar  answer  so 
mach  as  is  revealed  in  the  inspired  word  of 
the  Apostle:  **Gk>d  made  Him  to  be  sin  f or 
as,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made 
the  righteoasness  of  God  in  Him  "  *  (2  Cor. 
V.  21). 

Bat  there  is  one  other  tezt  which  demands 
some  special  coDsideration,  in  view  of  the 
difficalty  of  believing  in  the  righteoos  God 
righteoasly  jastifying  the  ungodly.  It  ia  the 
tezt  which  teils  as  of  Christ,  "Whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  ihrongh 
faith  in  His  blood,  to  show  His  righteonanest 
becaase  of  the  passing  over  of  sins  done  afore- 
time,  in  the  forbearance  of  God  ;  to  declare,  I 
say,  at  this  time  His  righteoasness,  that  He 
might  Himself  be  just,  and  the  jastifier  of 
him  that  is  of  the  faith  of  Jesus"  (Rom. 
iii.  25,  26). 

We  know  that  Gkxl's  jadgment  is  "aocording 
to  truth"  against  sinners.  How  then  shall 
this  truth  leave  a  door  open  for  meroj  f  And 
how  shall  this  jadgment  make  a  way  for  tbeir 
jastification  7  * 


^  Ol)  yäp  etirev  iwolriffew  d/io^wXdi',  dXX*  'AfULprlop. 
o&x)'  "f"^^  M^  äfJMprar6rra  fUiPW^  dXXd  rh^  H-V^ 
yvbvra  äftaprloM'  tva  Kcd  iifitis  y€P<i>fie$af  pCk  rfve, 
SlKdioi,  dXXd  AucaioüTjn^,  xal  Qtov  AueaiOiröin% 
(Chrysostom,  In  Ep,  II,  ad  Cor.,  Hom.  xi.  §  3, 
Op.  tom.  z.  pp.  517,  518.  Bd.  MontfftaooD, 
Paris,  1718).  *' What"  (says  Bishop  Andrewes) 
"  can  be  f  arther  said,  what  can  be  conceived  more 
comfortable  7  To  have  Him  oars,  not  to  make 
US  righteoas,  bat  to  make  as  'righteoasness,' 
:ind  that  not  any  other  bat '  the  righteoasness  of 
God ' ;  the  wit  of  man  can  devise  no  more.  And 
all  to  this  end,  that  we  might  see  there  belongeth 
a  special  Eeee  to  this  name,  that  there  is  more 
than  ordinary  comfort  in  it ;  that  therefore  we 
shoald  be  carefal  to  hon  oar  Him  with  it,  and  so 
call  Him  by  it :  '  Jehovah  oar  righteoasness '  ** 
{Sermonty  vol.  v.  p.  113,  A.C.L.). 

*  '*  Here  man's  reason  may  be  astonied.  .  .  . 
This  reason  is  satisfied  by  the  great  wisdom  of 
God  in  this  mystery  of  oar  redemption.  ...  So 
the  justice  of  God  and  His  mercy  did  embrace 
together,  and  fulfiUed  the  mystery  of  oar  re- 
demption "  (Homily  OfSalvaiüm,  Part  i.).  «Som* 
mum  hie  habetur  paradozon  Bvangelicom. 
Nam  in  lege  conspicitur  Deus  jastas  et  condem- 
nans;  in  Evangelio,  justus  Ipse  et  jastificans 
peccatorem"  (Bengel).  "Dens  jostus  est,  et 
justus  justificare  non  potest  injustos :  ideo  in- 
terventum  voluit  esse  propitiatoris,  at  per  ejns 
fidem  justificarentur  qui  per  opera  propria  jasti- 
ficari  non  poterant"  (Origen,  Com,  an  Bp,  ad 
Rom,,  lib.  iii.  Op.  tom.  iv.  c.  940,  Bd.  Migne;  p, 
513,  Ed.  Ben.). 
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The  answer  to  these  questions  is  to  be  f  onnd 
in  the  onlv  natnral  exegesis  of  this  inspired 
teaching  concerning  the  atoning  death  of  the 
incarnate  8on  of  God.  There  was  a  great 
porpose  in  Tiew.  There  was  a  great  end  to 
be  accomplished.  There  was  a  stapendoas 
difficulty  in  the  way.  Bat  here  we  are  tanght 
to  see  the  removal  of  that  fearfal  obstmction 
in  the  Blood  of  Christ,  and  in  that  Blood  to 
see  a  propitiation,  and  in  that  propitiation  to 
see  a  work  effected  whereby  Mercy  and  Trath 
are  made  to  meet  together,  Kighteousness  and 
Peace  to  kiss  one  another.  Qod  spares  not 
Eis  own  Son,  bat  gives  Hirn  ap  to  die,  the 
Jast  for  the  anjast,  that  so  Ue  may  Himself 
be  jast,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Jastifier  of 
all  who  belle ve  in  Jesus  (eli  rd  elmi  a^bvSlKatop 
Kai  iucaiovrra  rbv  ix  irlortvt  *IfiffoO,  Rom.  iii. 
26).i 

This  is  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  jastifica- 
tion,  asit  is  so  well  expressed  in  oar  Article  XI. : 
"  We  are  accoanted  righteous  bef  ore  God,  only 
for  the  merit  of  oar  Lord  and  Savioar  Jesas 
Christ  by  Faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or 
deservings.  Wherefore,  that  we  are  justified 
by  Faith  only  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine, 
and  Yery  fall  of  comfort,  as  more  largely  is 
expressed  in  the  Homily  of  Jastification." 

80  Bishop  Andrewes:  "  Deu$  sanguine  in 
9UO,  *God  with  His  Blood' — what  sin  in  the 
World  woald  not  that  serve  for  f    What  justice 

^  It  will  be  foand,  we  believe,  that  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  the  conjanction 
Ua  loses  often  mach  of  its  cauaative  force  (see 
e.g,  Matt.  v.  29  ;  Mark  ix.  12  ;  John  iv.  34  ;  Ti.  28, 
29,  39,  40 ;  xvi.  7  ;  Gal.  v.  17 ;  Bph.  i.  17 ;  v.  38  ; 
Philip,  i.  9, 10;  Philem.  19;  1  John  i.  9;  ii.  19; 
iii.  1,  23;  V.  16;  2  John  5,  8 ;  3  John,  4; 
Roy.  Ti.  11)  which  force  is  (not  without  excep- 
tions)  most  strongly  expressed  by  the  phrase, 
eis  r6,  with  an  Infinitive  pointiog  to  the  effect  to  be 
aimed  at,  or  the  resalt  to  be  attained  (see,  e.g, 
Bom.  i.  20 ;  iv.  11, 16,  18 ;  viü.  29 ;  Eph.  i.  12, 
18;  Philip,  i.  10;  1  Thess.  iii.  13;  Heb.  vüi.  3; 
▼ii.  26 ;  ix.  14,  28 ;  xi.  3 ;  xii.  10  ;  James  i,  18 ; 
1  Pet.  iii.  7 ;  iv.  2)  .  When  tva  and  eis  t6  occar  in 
connection,  tya  (says  Westcott)  "appears  to 
mark  in  each  case  the  direct  and  immediate 
end,  while  eis  t6  indicates  the  more  remote  resalt 
aimed  at  or  reached"  (On  Beb.  v.  1,  p.  118). 
Bishop  Moale  writes  :  "  For  yoa  ...  *  Redemp- 
tion'  cannot  be  named,  or  thoaght  of,  apart 
from  its  first  precious  element,  'remission  of 
sine,*  jastification  of  the  gailty.  It  is  steeped 
in  ideas  of  Propitiation,  it  is  red  and  glorioas 
with  the  Redeemer*s  Blood,  withoat  which  it 
coold  not  have  been.  The  all-blessed  God  with 
all  His  attributes,  His  character,  is  by  yoa  seen 
evermore  as  *ju$t,  yet  the  Justifier  of  htm  that 
bdievtth  in  Jesus '"  {On  Rom,  iii  26,  p.  96). 


in  heaven  or  earth  woald  not  that  satisfyf 
If  ye  speak  of  an  expiation,  a  ransom,  an 
ijrriXKayiJM,  —  Cbrist's  own  word — a  perfect 
*  commatation,'  there  it  is.  This  had.  Justice 
will  meet,  embrace,  kiss  Meroy,  shake  hands, 
join  now  f  riends :  Inveni  enim  in  qwi  rtpnh 
pitier,  .  .  .  And  this  is  it  the  Christian  relig^on 
sets  before  us :  how  the  Son  of  the  Most  High 
God  of  heaven  and  earth  took  on  Him  oar 
nature,  that  in  our  nature,  for  our  nature,  He 
might  make  to  God  .  .  .  a  complete,  fall, 
every  way  sufficient  satisfaction.  And  this, 
lo,  makes  the  meeting.  This  honour  hath  the 
Christian  rcligion  above  all  other ;  this  glory 
doth  dwell  in  our  land ;  that  these  f  our  [mercy 
and  truth,  righteousness  and  peace]  by  Christas 
birth  in  it  are  brought  not  only  to  obviaverunt 
sibi;  but  even  to  et  oseuiatcs  swfU"  (Senn.  xL 
Ofthe  Nativüy,  voL  i.  p.  184.    Änglo-Cath,  Lib,). 

So  Hooker,  after  setting  out  the  erroneous 
teachings  of  Rome  in  the  matter  of  justifica- 
tion,  says,  "The  righteousness  wherein  we 
must  be  found,  if  we  will  be  justified,  is  not 
our  own  ;  therefore  we  cannot  be  justified  by 
any  inherent  quality.  Christ  hath  merited 
righteousness  for  as  many  as  are  found  in 
Him.  In  Him  Gk>d  findeth  us  if  we  be  faithfal, 
for  by  faith  we  are  incorporated  into  Him. 
Then,  althongh  in  ourselves  we  be  altogether 
sinful  and  unrighteous,  yet  even  the  man 
which  in  himself  is  impious,  füll  of  iniquity, 
fall  of  sin  ;  him  being  found  in  Christ  through 
faith,  and  having  his  sin  in  hatred  through 
repentance;  him  God  beholdeth  with  a  gra- 
ciouB  eye,  putteth  away  his  sin,  by  not  imputing 
it,  taketh  away  the  punishment  due  thereunto, 
by  pardoning  it ;  and  accepteth  him  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  perfectly  righteous,  as  if  he  had 
fulfiUed  all  that  is  commanded  him  in  the 
law ;  shall  I  say  more  perfectly  righteous  than 
if  himself  had  fulfiUed  the  whole  law  T  I 
must  take  heed  what  I  say ;  but  the  Apostle 
saith,  *  God  made  Him  which  knew  no  sin,  to 
be  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  Gk>d  in  Him.'  Such  are  we 
in  the  sight  of  God  the  Father,  as  is  the  very 
Son  of  God  Himself.  *  Let  it  be  counted  f olly, 
or  phrensy,  or  fury,  or  whatsoever.  It  is  our 
wisdom  and  our  comfort;  we  care  for  no 
other  knowledge  in  the  world  but  this,  that 
man  hath  sinned,  and  God  hath  suffered  ;  that 
God  hath  made  Himself  the  sin  of  man,  and 
that  men  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God  " 
(Sermon  ii.  §  6,  vol.  iii.  pp.  490, 491.    Ed.  Kehle). 

Objections  have  been  urged  against  accept« 
ing  this  view  of  God's  dealings  with  men. 
These  difficulties  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  few 
brief  words. 

It  is  objected  that  the  injnstice  of  justl- 
fying  the  an  just  cannot  be  justified  by  the 
added  injustice  of  condemning  the  jast. 
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Bat  human  law  holds,  and  nataral  jnstice 
recognises,  that  two  injoBtioes  (viewed  apart) 
may  become  perfectiy  just,  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  volantary  snbstitation  of 
one  for  another  in  certain  respects.^ 

It  is  unjust  to  Charge  to  A  the  debt  of  B. 
Bat  A  may  volantarily  pay  the  debt  of  B,  and 
in  conseqaenoe  B  may  jostly  be  as  fally  re- 
leased  from  the  Obligation  of  the  debt  as  if  he 
had  paid  it  himself.' 

Haman  analogies,  doobtless,  can  bat  im- 
perfectly  interpret  the  whole  trath  of  that 
which  is  divine.  Bnt  they  may  help  us  to 
anderstand  that  which  Gk>d  woald  have  oar 
faith  to  apprehend  in  His  divine  revelation. 
It  is  written  "Christ  hath  redeemed  as  {iifias 
i^Tryöpatrev)  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  carse  for  as"  (Qal.  iii.  13).  Sin  is 
set  before  as  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself 
as  a  debt — a  debt  of  ten  thoosand  talents. 
David  could  say,  **  Would  God  I  had  died  for 
thee  (^^^n?,  '^^  <^2  <rov,  LXX.),  O  Absaiom, 
my  son,  my  son  "  (2  Sam.  zviii.  33).  This  was 
the  atterance  of  a  vain  wish,  bat  Christ  declared 
His  parpose  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many 
{\&rpw  djrrl  ToXXQy)  (Matt.  xx.  28 ;  Mark  x.  45). 
And  His  apostle  speaks  of  it  as  an  axiomatic 
trath  that  He  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all 
{irrCkvrpw  (nrip  irdrrw)  (1  Tim.  ii.  6).  It  was 
the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus  which 
moved  the  apostle  to  send  this  word  with  a 
runaway  slave,  now  converted,  to  his  master 
'*If  he  hath  wrouged  thee,  or  oweth  thee 
ought,  put  that  on  mine  account"  (Philem. 
18).» 


1  See  Butler's  Analogy,  Part  ii.  eh.  v.  §  vü, 
especially  pp.  514-216.    Oxford,  1844. 

^  The  analogy  between  the  payment  of  a 
debt  and  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  prominent 
in  the  writings  of  Athanasius,  and  it  may  be 
that  his  influence  tended  to  give  prevalence  to 
the  idea  in  after  ages.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
snppose  that  it  was  anknown  to  Theology  in  the 
ages  before.  See  Doetrine  of  the  Death  of  ChrUt 
(B.  Stock),  p.  78.  See  also  Malan's  Ärmenian 
LUurffy,  p.  39,  and  Introduction,  p.  10.  Bright- 
man*s  Ecutem  Lüurgie$f  p.  436. 

*  Was  there  nothing  in  primeval  (see  Pro- 
fessor Curtiss  on  ''Primitive  Semitic  Sacrifice" 
in  ExpositoTt  August  1902)  and  patriarchal  re- 
lig^on — especially  was  not  the  »ubttittUt&n  of  a 
nun  for  the  offering  of  Isaac — in  which  offering 
the  Jews  saw  the  basis  of  all  sacrifice  (with  the 
name  "Jehovah  Jireh,"  continually  witnessing 
to  the  prophetic  word,  "  God  will  provide  a  lamb 
for  a  bumt  offering  " ) ;  and  af terwards,  was  there 
nothing  in  the  law  of  condemnation  in  the 
terrors  of  Sinai  (with  its  ever-accompanying  cere- 
monial  witness — the  witness  of  a  thadow — to  the 
realüjf  of  an  expiation  to  be  expected) ;  and  in 


Again  in  this  connection,  there  is  another 
trath  which  should  be  kept  in  view.  When 
Ohrist  gave  Himself  to  pay  the  debt  of 
death  to  sin  for  us,  He  was  giving  Himself  for 
US  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  by  wbose 
hands  it  was  not  possible  that  He  should  be 
holden.  So  that  when  He  rose  again,  having 
paid  our  debt.  He  rose  with  power  to  convey 
His  now  redeemed  aud  justified  people  tbrough 
conquered  death  to  the  life  of  salvation.  "  If , 
when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  much  more, 
being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  His 
Uf e  "  (Rom.  v.  10). 

But  further,  we  are  told  that  this  doctrine 
is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  obvioosly 
liable  to  gprievous  abuse. 

To  this  it  most  be  answered  first,  that  it 
would  not  be  the  true  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  if  it  were  not  open  to  abuse.  It  is 
perfectiy  evident  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  were  conscious  that  the  doctrine 
taught  by  the  apostles  wu  open  to  this  Charge. 
This  fact  calls  for  waming  against  the  abuse, 
but  will  not  justify  any  deduction  from  the 
marvels  of  the  doctrine  '*  which  is  the  power 
of  Gk>d  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
beUeveth."  * 

the  unfolding  of  history,  was  there  nothing  in 
the  eure  word  of  prophecy  with  its  awful  wam- 
ings  of  the  judgment  of  the  law — the  jndgment 
of  God  according  to  truth — and  in  its  clearer 
and  yet  clearer  testimony  to  the  coming  Servant 
of  Jehovah,  the  Lamb  of  God,  on  whom  the 
Lord  should  make  to  meet  the  iniquities  of  all — 
was  there  nothing  in  all  these  things  educating 
the  people,  who  were  God's  school,  to  receive 
the  truth  of  a  divine  Saviour,  "who,  His  own 
seif,  bare  our  sins  in  His  own  Body  on  the  tree, 
that  we  being  dead  unto  sins,  should  live  unto 
righteousness  "  ? 

^  Yery  significant  is  the  difference  in  the 
method  of  guarding  the  doctrine  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Ohurch  of  Rome  and  in  that  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Rome  declares :  "  If  any  one  saith, 
that  men  are  justified  either  by  the  sole  Imputa- 
tion of  the  justice  of  Christ,  or  by  the  sole 
remission  of  sins,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  g^ce 
and  the  charity  which  is  poured  forth  in  their 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  is  inherent  in 
them :  or,  even  that  the  grace  whereby  we  are 
justified  is  only  the  favour  of  God ;  let  him  be 
anathema"  (Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  vi.  Canon  19). 
The  Church  of  England  teaches,  "That  faith 
doth  not  shut  out  repentance,  hope,  love,  dread, 
and  the  fear  of  God,  to  be  joined  with  faith  in 
every  man  that  is  justified ;  but  it  shutteth  them 
out  from  the  Office  of  justifying"  (Homily  Of 
Salvationt  Part  i.).  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Tridentine    teaching    aims   at    defending    the 
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It  ig  not  indeed  to  be  denied  that  unscrip- 
tnral  language  may  sometimes  have  been 
employed  bj  those  who  desired  to  magnify 
the  graco  of  Qod  —  language  which  shoald 
stand  as  a  warning  against  attempting  to  set 
out  the  trath  of  God's  revelation  In  terms 
which  may  not  nnnatarally  be  snggestive  of 
Antinomian  heresy. 

It  also  must  be  kept  in  view  that  this 
doctrine  is  to  be  seen  in  the  light  of  God's 
trnth  Uught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Trnth.  It 
is  truth  tanght  to  sonls  who,  by  the  same  Spirit 
of  Trnth,  have  been  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  sin.  That  conviction  would  shut  out  every 
soal  from  hope  and  light  and  life  were  it  not 
that  this  doctrine  comes  to  the  stricken  heart 
which  cries,  "  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord," 
and  comes  to  say,  "The  Lord  also  hath  pnt 
away  thy  sin  ;  thoa  shalt  not  die."  And  then 
the  jostified  soul,  led  by  the  same  Spirit  of 
Trnth,  passes  throagh  this  doctrine  to  walk  in 
the  trath,  and  to  walk  in  the  light.  It  is  in 
the  interests  of  tnte  sanctification  that  we  are 
boand  jealously  to  guard  the  true  doctrine, 
with  all  its  marvels,  otfree  jnstification. 

The  Holy  Spirit  of  Qod  is  the  Spirit  of 
Trath,  and  sanctifies  cur  sonls  by  making  the 
light  of  God's  Trath  to  shine  in  cur  hearts. 
Bat  how  shall  this  light  shine  within,  if  we 
sbat  onr  eyes  to  the  Truth  which  shows  us 
the  Tery  reality  of  Ck>d's  terrible  condemnation 
of  sin — a  reality  which  requires  the  reality  of 
free  justification  to  open  cur  prison  doors,  and 

doctrine  from  abuse,  by  deducting  from  its 
marvels  and  obscuring  its  distinctness,  while 
the  Ghurch  of  England  is  not  less  careful  to 
defend  the  doctrine  of  the  grace  of  God  from 
misuse,  bat  is  supremely  careful  to  guard  its 
marvels  and  its  distinctness. 

The  Scriptural  doctrine  ezcludes  all  works  from 
sharing  the  glory  which  belongs  only  and  all  to 
the  redeeming  work  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  said 
on  the  Gross,  "It  is  finished"  (c/.  Ps.  xxii  31 ; 
Isa.  zzxviii.  15;  xliv.  23).  In  this  view  faith 
itself,  qtia  a  work,  is  as  mach  excluded  from  the 
Office  of  justifying  as  any  otber  work.  Justifying 
faith  is  indeed  the  parent  of  good  works,  which 
are  the  fruits  of  faith.  But  we  are  justified  per 
fidem,  not  propter  fidem,  It  is  admirably  said, 
"By  this  Speech  (that  faith  alone  justifieth)  we 
never  meant  to  ezclude  either  hope  or  charity 
from  being  always  joined,  as  inseparable  mates, 
with  faith  in  the  man  that  is  justified  ;  or  works 
from  being  added  as  necessary  duties  required 
at  the  hands  of  every  justified  man  ;  bat  to  show 
that  faith  is  the  only  band  which  putteth  on 
Christ  unto  justification,  and  Christ  the  only 
garment,  which  being  so  put  on,  covereth  the 
sbame  of  our  defiled  natures  "  (Hooker,  On  Justi- 
ßeatwn,  31 ;  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  530.  Bd.  Kehle). 


strike  off  the  fetters  of  onr  bondage — a  reality 
which  can  do  with  nothing  less  than  the 
reality  of  "no  condemnation,"  if  we  are  to 
arise  and  shake  onrseWes  from  the  dust  of  onr 
captivity,  and  go  forth,  passing  throagh  the 
gates  from  the  darkness  of  death  into  the 
light  of  life,  from  the  bondage  of  Satan  into 
the  glorions  liberty  of  the  Sons  of  God  f 

(3)  And  so  this  doctrine  must  ever  be 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  word  "  peace  " : 
"Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God  throagh  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
(Rom.  V.  1).  This  doctrine  bringe  us  at  once 
into  the  apprehension  of  the  Pertonalüiei  of 
Religion,  Jnstification  is  the  free  gif t  of  God, 
the  God  against  whom  we  have  sinned.  It 
has  to  do  with  a  rettored  relationthip  to  a 
Personal  God.  It  comes  to  the  sinner  with  a 
voice  from  heaven,  a  voice  from  a  now  recon- 
ciled  Father  in  heaven,  saying  to  each,  "I 
have  blotted  out,  as  a  thick  doud,  thy  trans- 
gressions,  and,  as  a  cloud,  thy  sins ;  retum 
unto  Me,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee."  It  is 
the  voice  of  Him  "  Who  commendeth  His  love 
toward  ns,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinnen, 
Christ  died  for  us."  It  is  the  voice  of  Him 
whose  Litany  comes  down  from  heaven  to 
earth,  beseeching  sinners :  "  Be  ye  reconciled 
to  God" ;  and  itis^the  heart's  gracions  answer 
to  this  voice  which  is  the  true  obedience  of 
the  Gospel.  Moreover,  it  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten  that  the  Gk>8pel,  not  less  than  the  Law, 
is  a  call  which  must  have  its  obedience 
(2  Thess.  i.  8),  an  obedience  which  includes 
the  putting  on  of  "  the  new  man,  which  after 
God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  the  holi- 
ness  of  truth."  Indeed,  the  disobedience  of  the 
Gospel  exceeds  in  awf  ulness  the  disobedience 
of  the  Law,  as  much  as  the  ministration  of 
righteousness  and  life  exceeds  in  glory  the  min- 
istration of  condemnation  and  death  (2  Cor. 
iii.  9 ;   Heb.  x.  29  ;  xii.  26).  [N.  D.] 

Justification  is  the  act  of  God  whereby  He 
looks  favourably  upon  those  that  are  in  Christ 
as  acceptcd  by  Him  for  the  merits  of  Christ. 

Are  we  to  eam  our  acceptance  with  God  by 
our  good  works,  or  are  we  to  receive  it  as  a 
free  g^ft  of  God  beste wed  on  those  who  are 
adopted  in  Christ?  Human  pride  says,  "I 
will  eam  it"  ;  the  Gospel  says,  ''Receive  it 
thankfully."  Even  in  St  Paul's  days  there 
was  a  controversy  on  the  subject,  which  had 
to  be  decided  by  Apostolic  authority.  In 
Romeand  in  Galatia  there  were  converted  Jews, 
who,  bringing  with  them  Jewish  ideas,  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  earning  God*s  favour  by 
the  works  of  the  law.  "  O  senseless  Galatians," 
exclaimed  St.  Paul,  "who  hath  bewitched 
yon  7 "  His  impassioned  assault  on  the  Gala- 
tian  false  teaching,  and  his  majejtic  argument 
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addressed  to  the  Romans,  determined  the 
qnestion  and  dosed  it.  He  had  not  occasion 
again  to  refer  to  it  ezcept  in  a  passing  waj 
in  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Philippians.  The  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  which  is  onlj  a 
shortened  ezpression  for  justification  by  the 
meriU  of  Christ  grasped  by  faith,  took  its  place 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  Qospel  ander  the  name 
of  salvation  bj  grace,  and  all  donbt  of  its 
trnth,  and  hesitancy  in  believing  it,  ceased. 

But  human  natnre  was  still  the  same.  When 
we  reach  the  Middle  Ages,  tbe  Bible  was  a 
closed  book,  and  the  arguments  of  St.  Panl  in 
the  two  Epistles  were  not  known  ezcept  in 
shreds  and  pleces,  the  force  of  which  conld 
not  be  understood  when  isolated  from  the  con- 
tezt.  Again,  men  were  not  content  withoat 
eaming  their  right  to  a  standing  gronnd  before 
God,  and  an  ingenions  scheme  was  worked  out 
whereby  man  could  earn  for  himself  not  only 
the  initiatory  graee  of  juitifiecUum,  but  hU  final 
ialvation  alio, 

Let  a  man  do  natural  good  works,  such  as 
acts  of  temperance,  courage,  liberality.  Then 
it  became  congruous  or  befitting  to  God's  good- 
ness  to  give  him  His  g^ce  in  return.  Thus  by 
his  own  works  of  congruity  he  eamed  Gk>d's 
grace.  Having  receired  this  grace,  he  could 
by  its  help  do  works  of  condignity,  which  de- 
served  reward  at  God's  hands  ;  and  the  more 
he  did  the  more  reward  he  eamed,  tili  at 
length  the  snm  of  his  merits  deserved  the 
salvation  to  which  he  attained. 

This  thing  roused  the  fierce  Indignation  of 
Luther.  "If  this  be  true,"  he  cried,  "then 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain,  for  man  can  earn  his 
own  salvation  without  Him,  and  has  no  need 
of  Him."  Again  he  brought  to  the  front  the 
forgotten  arguments  of  St.  Panl.  Again  he 
preached  alond  the  great  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  and  pronounced  it  the  test 
'*  stantis  aut  cadentis  ecclesiae." 

The  Gburch  of  England  laid  down  her 
doctrine  with  unmistakable  clearness  in  Article 
XI.  :  ''Weareacconntedrighteous  before  God, 
only  for  the  merit  of  cur  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  by  Faith,  and  not  for  cur  owu 
works  or  deservings :  Wherefore,  that  we  are 
justified  by  Faith  only  is  a  most  wholesome 
Doctrine,  and  very  fall  of  comfort.'*  And  for 
a  further  ezposition  of  her  teaching  she  refery 
to  the  Homily  on  JuttificcUumt  or  The  Salvaium  of 
aU  Mankind, 

The  Church  of  Borne,  in  accordance  with  her 
action  on  other  points  of  doctrine,  drew  her- 
seif back  into  the  slough  of  medisevalism,  from 
which  she  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  courage 
to  emerge,  and  in  consequence  confounded 
justification  and  sanctification,  making  our 
sanotification  the  cause  of  our  justification 
instead  of  the  consequence  from  lt. 


Justification  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  act 
of  God  alone,  whereby  He  looks  upon  ns  with 
favonr  for  Cbrist's  sake.  Sanotification  is  a 
Joint  act  of  God  and  man,  or,  to  speak  more 
ezactly,  is  an  act  of  God  with  which  man  co- 
operates  by  oonsciously  yielding  up  his  will  to 
be  moulded  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  düference 
between  believing  ourselves  to  be  placed  in  a 
State  of  acceptance  by  God's  free  mercy  in 
Christ  and  by  our  own  righteous  acts  (though 
they  be  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  Holy 
Spiritus  aid)  is  incalculable,  and  affects  every 
part  of  the  Christian's  conduct  in  daily  Ufe. 
The  man  who  feels  that  he  is  Gk>d's  child, 
adopted  in  Christ,  passes  his  life  performing 
the  good  works  that  are  prepared  for  him  to 
walk  in,  but  he  does  not  dream  that  he  is 
thereby  eaming  merit  before  God  and  pur- 
chasing  his  acceptance  by  them.  But  if  a 
man  believes  that  the  more  good  works  he  does 
the  more  he  is  justified  before  God,  and  the 
more  deserving  of  recompense  at  His  hands, 
he  loses  the  freedom  of  a  son  of  God,  who 
does  right  just  because  he  'is  a  son,  and  he  is 
busied  with  constantly  imposing  upon  himself 
tasks  by  which  to  earn  God's  favour  and  his  own 
reward.  Eztemal  works  then  become  to  him 
all-important.  Does  he  attend  Mass  ?  or  fast  ? 
orgoon  pilgrimage?  or  visit  the  poor?  He 
is  either  '*  satisf ying  "  for  past  sins,  or  '*merit- 
ing  "  for  the  f uture.  Hence  his  acts  are  really 
acts  of  selfishness  done  for  his  own  benefit,  not 
with  a  Single  eye  to  the  good  of  his  neighbour 
or  the  glory  of  God.  He  may  multiply  "good 
works,"  but  they  are  only  materiaUy  good 
works,  that  is,  they  are  works  which,  if  done 
in  a  right  spirit  would  be  good  works,  but  if 
done  selfishly,  and  with  a  view  to  eaming  re- 
ward, are  no  good  works  at  all,  but  rather  an 
offen ce  to  God. 

No  one  has  better  shown  the  difference  of  the 
Romanist  and  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication than  our  great  theologian  Hooker. 
He  writes: 

"Wherein  do  we  disagree?  We  disagree 
about  the  nature  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
medicine  whereby  Christ  cureth  our  diseasa 
When  they  are  required  to  show  what  right- 
eousness  is,  whereby  a  man  is  justified,  they 
answer  that  it  is  a  Divine  spiritual  qualiiy^ 
which  quality,  received  into  the  soul,  doth  first 
make  it  to  be  one  of  them  that  are  bom  of 
God,  and  secondly,  endues  it  with  power  to 
bring  forth  such  works  as  they  do  that  are 
bom  of  Him  ;  that  it  maketh  the  soul  gracious 
and  amiable  in  the  sight  of  God,  in  r^^d 
whereof  it  is  termed  grace ;  that  it  purgeth, 
purifieth,  washeth  out  all  the  stains  and 
pollutions  of  sins ;  that  by  it  through  the 
merit  of  Christ  we  are  delivered,  as  from  sin, 
so  from  etemal  death,   the  reward  of  sin. 
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Thia  graee  tbef  \rill  bare  to  be  applied  by 
infutioH,  to  tbe  end  [bat  aa  tbs  bodj  is  warm 
bj  tbe  beat  wbich  la  in  Ibe  body,  lo  tbe  bduI 
m^ht  be  rlghteoufl  by  inhermi  grate;  wbicb 
gTsce  tbej  make  oapable  of  increase,  tbe 
aogmenUition  wbereol  la  merited  by  goad 
works,  aa  good  «orka  are  mide  maritorioiu  bj 
iU  If  thej  worb  more  arid  more,  graos  doth 
moifl  and  nioro  increaae,  and  tbey  are  moie 
and  more  jastified  .  .  .  Thls  maze  tue  Cburcb 
ef  Bome  doth  cause  ber  followers  to  tread 
wbea  they  aak  her  tbe  way  of  jastiScatioD. 
They  make  tbe  esBenoe  of  It  a  Divint  gualitg 
inAtrenl ;  they  loake  it  rigbteonsiiaiB  which  je 
In  ns.  II  it  be  in  us  theo  is  it  ourü,  aa  onr 
«onl»  are  nora  thongh  we  have  them  [roin  God. 
Bat  the  tigbteoos&ess  wbereie  we  masC  be 
found  il  we  will  be  juitifled,  ia  not  our  own, 
therefors  wecaonot  be  jnitilied  by  any  inherent 
quality.  Ohriat  bath  merited  rigbteoasaeas 
for  HB  many  as  are  found  in  Him,  Xoa  aee 
tberefore  that  tbe  Cburcb  of  Rome  in  teacbing 
jnatiSoatlon  by  inhärent  gtace  doth  pervert 
tha  trnth  of  Cbriat,  and  that  by  the  band*  of 
Hia  Apoatles  we  have  reoeived  otberwiie  tban 
■he  teacheth  .  ,  .  Tben  what  U  tha  fault  of 
the  Chnrcb  of  Rome  ?  Not  tbat  sbe  reqnlretb 
works  at  tbeir  banda  tbat  ahall  be  saved,  bur 
tbat  abe  attributes  nnto  works  a  power  of 
•atisfying  Ood  for  ein,  and  a  mtne  to  merir 
both  gracB  here,  and  in  heaven  glory  ,  ,  .  If 
it  were  not  a  atrong  delading  apirjt  whicb 
bath  poBsesaJon  of  tbeir  bearta,  wore  it  poaaiblc 
bnt  that  they  shoald  see  how  platnly  tbey  d<> 
berein  gainsay  the  »ery  groond  of  Apostolic 
Faitb  1 "  (Düsourie  on  Jutti/Uation).  [F.  U.] 
See  8ASCTinC4TioK,  Atonbmient,  Riqhte- 

OITSNESS. 

Notci. — The  groumi  of  justiScalJon  ia  not  {II 
aa  the  Romaniats  hold,  a,  dgw  righteonsnes' 
and  love  infuaed  inti}  iia,  wbicb  canatitutea  out 
raotal  cbaractei;  noi  [2]  aa  Oaiauder  taugbt. 
the  eiaential  righteouaneaB  of  Chnat'B  divint 
Datare,  wbicb  has  become  ouri  by  faitb  ;  bat 
{3)  tbe  satiafaction  and  obedience  of  Christ,  as 
the  bead  of  a,  new  bnmauity,  and  as  embrac- 
Ing  in  Himaelf  all  believerg  aa  Hia  membera. 

Jostification  and  sanctiQcation  are  con- 
(ounded  by  tlie  Roraaniat»,  who  regard  theni 
as  different  atages  of  the  Bame  proceas  of 
making  tbe  aiooer  acCuaKy  boly.  Protcstants, 
on  tbe  otber  band,  hold  fast  to  the  Scripturc 
dlstinclion  between  jiiBtiScntiOQ  as  a  dtclara- 
tirc  aet  of  Ood.  and  regeneration  and  aaocti- 
fication  aathoseoperatiunsof  God  commencing 
in  tbe  Eonl  and  manifeatiag  themBelrea  in  tbe 
whole  man  by  wbicb  juBtification  is  accom- 
pncied  and  followed,  and  peraonal  bolines); 
Ib  [irodeced. 
Ä  moce  fonnal    deQoitioD  wonld    be  tbat 


juBtification  ie  the  jadieial  acC  of  Ood  by 
whicb  on  aooount  of  tbe  redemplive  work  of 
Chiiat  to  whom  the  slnner  is  united  by  faitb, 
UedeclareithatBinner  tobenolocger  expoaed 
to  tbe  penslty  of  the  law,  bat  to  be  restored 
to  Hie  faTonr.  Uore  briefly,  joBtiScation  is 
the  reveraal  of  God'a  attitude  towards  the 
■inner,  becaaee  of  tbe  «inner'e  new  relation  to 
Chrlat.— Edd. 


KEYS,  FOWBB  07  THE.— The  ConncU  of 
Trcut  afSnned  that  oar  I^rdleft  "prleate  as 
Hia  vicara,  as  preeldenle  and  jadgea,  to  wbom 
aJl  mortal  crimca  abould  be  broaght  into  whicb 
Obrist's  beliering  people  may  bare  fallen,  in 
Order  that  they,  by  the  power  of  tbe  keya,  may 
proDoanco  aentence  ol  the  remlaiion  or  reten- 
tion  of  Bins."  The  bibltcal  tetts  aaeigned  in 
proof  of  anch  teacbicg  aie  Matt.  xvi.  19,  and 
John  Jti.  23.  The  power  of  "  binding  and 
loosing"  lapokcn  of  in  Matt.  zyi.  IS,  simpty 
conaiated  in  doclaring,  nnder  special  insplra- 
tioQ  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost.  thoae  ordinanccs  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  whicb  were,  or  were  not,  to  be  bind- 
ing on  Cbristiana,  To  "  bind  "  in  Jewisb  phrase- 
otogy,  meaut  "  to  deolare  prohibited,"  wbile  to 
"looBe"  Bigniflod  "to  declare  lawful  or  per- 
miBsible."  That  power  wob  eierciaed  by  the 
apoatles  and  the  Cbarcb  at  tbe  first  CoanoU  ot 
JeraEalem  (Act«  xv.  23-29),  and  by  St.  Faul  in 
declaring  that  the  Jowiah  law  of  meats  was 
abrogated  [Rom.  liv. ;  1  Cor.  viil;  Gal.  v.  1, 
2 ;  Col.  ii.  16,  17).  Tbe  honour  conferred  upon 
St.  Peter  conBistcd  aolely  in  tbe  privilege  given 
to  him  of  opening  tbe  kingdom  of  bearen  by 
the  preacbiug  of  the  Gospel  to  tbe  JewB  ätst, 
and  afterwarda  to  the  Gcntiles.  Tbat  power 
waa  eierciaed  in  hia  aermon  on  the  day  of 
PentecoBt,  when  3000  Jewa  woro  coaverlftd  j 
and  BQbsequently  by  preaching  tbe  good  tidings 
to  the  Güntiloa,  who  weie  firat  admitted  by 
baptism  into  the  Chnrcb  of  Chrlat  in  tbe 
houso  of  ComelioB  (Acts  x.  34-48). 

Tbe  power  of  remitting  and  retaining  aios 
(John  m.  23)  was  aimply  a  power  to  declare 
forgiTcneas  lo  all  who  wonld  betieTe  in  Christ. 
Tbe  retaintng  of  sins  Ia  best  eiplained  by  the 
Bpostle'a  words :  "  Ncitber  !■  thore  aalvation  in 
any  other;  for  there  is  none  otber  name  ander 
beaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  mnst 
be  saved"  (Acts  iv.  12).  The  wordsased  by  our 
Lord  were  not  addresscd  to  apostles  only,  be- 
cause  oQe  apOBtIe  (Thomas)  waa  not  preaent, 
aod,  on  the  otbcr  hand,  becanae  several 
persona  were  present  who  were  not  apoBtle», 
ancb  as  Clcoposand  hia  companion  (Lnke  xxiv. 
33-36).  Frobably,  too,  the  holy  women  formed 
port  alBo  of  the  Company  whioh  was  assembted 
in  the  Baster  eraning  when  Chtlat  appeued 
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(Lake  zxiv.  22;  e/.  Acts  L  14).  See  note  on 
p.  2  nnder  Absolution.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  in  the  Conference  on  Gonfession 
and  Absolution  held  at  Folham  Palace  on 
Dec.  30  and  31, 1901,  and  Jan.  1, 1902,editcd 
by  Dr.  Wace,  now  Dean  of  Canterbury,  it  was 
nnanimoosly  agreed  *'  Tbat  our  Lord's  words  in 
St.  John's  Oospel '  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit, 
&C./  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  addressed  only 
to  the  apostles  or  the  clergy,  bot  as  a  com- 
mission  to  the  whole  Chorch,  and  as  conveying 
a  summary  of  the  message  with  which  it  is 
charged."  At  the  said  Conference  even  such 
extreme  Ritualists  as  Lord  Halifax,  Rer.  Y.  S.  S. 
Coles,  Principal  of  Pusey  House,  Oxford,  Canon 
Body  of  Durham,  and  others  took  part.  The 
Report  was  published  by  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co,  1902. 
XINODOM  OF  OOD.— This  is  one  of  the 
great  themes  of  the  Bible ;  indeed,  it  may,  in 
a  certain  sense,  be  said  to  comprehend  them 
alL  Nevertheless,  Kant,  Schleiermacher, 
Lepsins,  Gosterzee  and  Maurice,  gare  a  wrong 
tum  to  theology,  and  lost  sight  of  the  dis- 
tinctively  remedial  character  of  the  Christian 
revelation  when  they  taught  that  "  the  king- 
dom  of  Gk>d  is  the  sapreme  and  Controlling 
notion  of  Christian  dogmatics  as  well  as  of 
Christian  ethics."  The  divines  in  question, 
however,  deserve  thankfnl  recognition  for 
their  exegetical  and  scholarly  labours,  which 
called  more  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  prepared  the  way  for  other 
writers,  proceeding  upon  strlctly  scriptural 
and  erangelical  lines,  to  take  a  truer  concep- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d. 

The  kingdom  of  God  in  its  widest  sense 
denotes  Gk>d's  rule,  the  divine  administration 
in  the  universe,  and  is  so  used  in  the  Cid 
Testament  (Ps.  ciii.  19 ;  cxlv.  11-13 ;  Isa. 
xxxYii.  16 ;  Dan.  iv.  34 ;  vi.  26) ;  and  also  in 
the  Apocrypha  (Wisd.  x.  10  ;  Tob.  xiii.  1).  This 
universal  kingdom  or  dominion  of  God  em- 
braces  all  objects,  persons,  and  events  of  in- 
dividuals  and  nations,  all  Operations  and 
changes  of  nature  and  history.  This  idea  of 
God*s  unlimited  dominion  or  rule  in  nature 
and  providence  furnishes  the  basis  on  which 
a  higher  kind  of  kingdom  —  a  moral  and 
Spiritual  kingdom — is  baut  up.  It  is  with 
this  ethical  or  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  '*  the 
kingdom  of  God  "  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
we  are  chiefly  concerned  in  this  article. 

The  meaning  and  history  of  the  phrase 
demand  caref  ul  consideration.  The  "  kingdom 
of  God "  (^  ßaffiXtla  rov  6€ov)  is  equivalent  to 
the  **  kingdom  of  heaven  " — Gr.  "  the  heavens  " 
— (^  ßatriXeia  tup  oipawuv)  used  by  St.  Matthew.^ 

^  Heaven  is  a  common  metonymy  for  God 
(Lake  xv.  18,  21 ;  John  iii.  27 ;  ef.  Matt.  xxi.  25 ; 


That  these  expressions  are  used  interchange- 
ably  is  clear,  if  we  compare  Matt.  xiii.  11 
with  Luke  vüi.  la  It  is  spoken  of  as  '*the 
kingdom"  (Matt.  vüi.  12;  xiiL  19;  Luke  xü 
82,  &c.);  **Hi8  [Christas]  kingdom"  (Matt, 
xiii.  41;  Luke  i  33;  "Thy  kingdom"  (Luke 
xxiii  42  ;  Matt.  xx.  21) ;  "  My  kingdom  "  (John 
xviii.  36);  <*My  Father's  kingdom"  (Matt, 
xxvi  29;  ef,  xiii.  43);  "kingdom  of  our 
father  David"  (Mark  xi.  10);  "kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God"  (Eph.  v.  6.) ;  "kingdom 
of  the  Son  of  Eis  love"  (Col.  i.  13);  '<His 
own  [God's]  kingdom  and  glory"  (1  Thess. 
ii.  2,  12) ;  "the  etemal  kingdom  of  our  Lord" 
(2  Pet.  i  11). 

The  phrase  "  kingdom  of  God  "  (or,  "  king- 
dom of  heaven " )  was  a  well-understood  term 
among  the  Jews  for  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
and  the  doctrine  about  it  was  derived  from 
Dan.  ii.  44 ;  vi.  26 ;  vü  13,  14,  27,  &c.  The 
contemporaries  of  Jesus,  however,  took  a 
worldly,  circumscribed,  material  view  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  They  regarded  it  too  much 
as  an  empire  contrasted  with  the  great  world- 
empires,  more  particularly  the  Roman  which 
held  them  in  its  iron  grasp.  They  pictured 
a  Messiah  who  would  deliver  them  from  their 
subject  Position  and  make  them  rulers  of 
the  World.  This  was  to  be  effected  by  a 
catastrophe  which  would  usher  in  a  new  order 
of  things,  and  so  the  kingdom  in  their  thoughts 
took  a  shape  which  was  eschatological.  So 
deeply  had  this  camal  view  of  the  kingdom 
taken  hold  of  the  Jewlsh  mind,  that  we  find 
the  Apostles  themselves,  notwithstanding  all 
our  Lord's  teaching  upon  the  subject,  asking 
just  before  His  ascension,  "  Dost  thou  at  this 
time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  7  "  (Acts  i. 
6 ;  cf.  Matt.  xx.  20-28).  It  was  not  until  af ter 
Pentecost  that  the  disciples  seem  to  have 
grasped  the  spiritual  and  more  glorious  nature 
of  the  kingdom. 

John  the  Baptist,  in  preparing  the  way  of 
our  Lord,  took  up  the  conception  which  he 
found  existing  respecting  the  kingdom,  bat 
gave  it  a  wider,  deeper  meaning,  and  laid 
emphasis  on  its  moral  and  spiritual  aspecibs 
(Matt  iii.  1-12).  Our  Lord,  while  discarding 
false  current  conceptions,  accepted  any  Cle- 
ments of  truth  underlying  the  Jewish  view 
of  the  kingdom.  He  preached  "the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom,"  a  kingdom,  however,  not 
of  this  World,  a  kingdom  spiritual  and  uni- 
versal (John  xviii.   36).     The   kingdom    (as 

Mark  xi.  30 ;  Luke  xx.  4),  and  was  used  often  by 
the  Rabbins,  influenced  by  an  overscrupulous 
reverence,  for  the  names  of  Gk>d  Himself  (e/. 
Schürer  in  the  Jahrhh.f.  Protett.  Theol.,  1876,  pp, 
178,  teq.).  *H  ßaaiKeia  rufp  ovpavuv  is  used  thirty- 
two  times  in  Matthew. 
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foretold  by  Daniel)  at  least  in  iU  majesty 
and  glorions  manifestation,  was  aomeUiing 
far  off,  Bomething  which  belonged  not  to  the 
fint  bat  to  the  second  Adrent  (Matt.  zri. 
27 ;  xxtL  64 ;  Lake  xxi.  27). 

The  kingdom  of  beaven  is  both  a  compre- 
hensive  and  also  complez  idea.  Bach  of  its 
varioos  aspects  has  a  twofold  character,  and 
there  is  a  constant  shading  off  of  thoaghts  the 
one  into  the  other. 

The  kingdom  means  both  ruU^^  the  aot  of 
raling,  the  ezercise  of  dominion  (LXX.,  2 
Kings  zxiY.  12 ;  New  Testament,  Lake  i.  33  ; 
1  Cor.  XY.  24),  and  also  rtalm,  the  sphere  ruled, 
a  kingdom  proper  (LXX.,  Esther  L  22;  2 
Sam.  ili.  28;  in  the  Apocrypha,  Wisd.  vi.  4; 
z.  10 ;  New  Testament,  Matt.  iv.  8;  vi.  13  (not 
in  R.V.) ;  zu  26,  26 ;  zvi.  28  ;  zziv.  7). 

The  kingdom  is  the  reign  of  Messiah,  the 
new  dispensation  of  grace  which  Christ  in- 
trodaces,  of  which  He  is  Raler  and  Dis- 
penser, and  is  both  in  its  preserU  •  eoneeption 
and  its  futurt  eomummatümj  a  something 
DOW  to  be  in  measure  realised  and  en- 
joyed,  bat  still  a  something  in  its  falness 
of  blessing  to  be  yet  revealed.  There  is  a 
kingdom  of  grace,  and  there  is  a  kingdom  of 
glory.  Those  Rationalists  who  woald  limit 
the  kingdom  to  earth,  and  imagine  that  it 
can  be  f oUy  realised  in  the  present  order  of 
things,  eqaally  err  with  certain  stadents  of 
prophecy  who  regard  the  kingdom  as  whoUy 
f  atare,  and  the  present  period,  from  Christas 
first  Coming  to  His  second,  as  a  break  in  its 
establishment 

The  kingdom  in  its  present  phase  is  both 
inward  and  outward,  It  is  "  the  world  of  in- 
visible  laws  by  which  God  is  raling  and  bless- 
ing His  creatures  "  (Dr.  Hort's  Life  and  Letters, 
ii.  223).  Bat  it  is  also  the  writing  of  these 
laws,  '*  which  penetrate  below  the  surface  and 
are  gradoally  progressive  and  expansive  in 
Operation.  They  are  ever  taking  a  concreto 
form  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  spiritoal 
forces  of  the  kingdom  take  to  themselves  an 
oatward  form,  they  are  enshrined  in  a  vessel 
of  clay,  flner  or  coarser  as  the  case  may  be, 
not  only  of  men  as  individaals,  bat  in  men  in 
commanity  or  commanities." 

The  kingdom  has  its  divine  as  well  as  human 
side.  It  is  heavenly  and  sapernataral  in  its 
origin  and  principles,  "cometh''  as  a  gift 
from  God,  is  bullt  up  of  the  creative  activity  of 
God  (Matt.  vi.  10 ;  xxv.  34  ;  Mark  ix.  1 ;  Luke 
xvii.  20),  yet  is  to  be  entered  into  by  man 
when  his  will  is  renewed,  and  requires  haman 
effort  to  be  vigorously  exerted  for  its  enjoy- 

^  ''Rule"  is  the  commoner  meaning  in  the 
Talmud  (Bdersbeim's  Life  and  Timet,  &c.,  i. 
267,/.). 


ment  and  extension  (Matt  xi.  12  ;  vL  33 ;  Loke 
ix.  60;  ziL  31).  The  kingdom  is  brought  into 
existence  through  g^race,  bot  requires  volontary 
obedience  to  the  known  will  of  God  on  the 
part  of  all  its  subjects  (Matt.  viL  21). 

The  kingdom  is  in  its  exten t  eceUsiattiöol, 
bat  it  is  also  cxtra-eeeUtiastieaL  The  Church, 
as  the  organised  congregation  of  the  faithf al, 
is  the  visible  expression  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  world,  its  proper  (though  often  very 
imperfect)  representative,  wbose  function  it 
is  to  manifest  and  extend  by  its  worship  and 
ministry  Christ's  rule  on  earth.  Bat  there 
are  spheres  of  influence  for  the  kingdom 
beyond  those  of  the  Church  and  its  organisa- 
tions.  In  every  department  of  haman  life, 
whether  in  science  or  art,  philosophy,  com- 
merce, the  Senate,  the  manicipalities,  and  the 
private  or  public  Philanthropie  enterprises, 
the  principles  of  the  kingdom,  as  Christianity 
progresses,  have  increasing  prominence  in  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  believers.  But  thoagh 
Christ,  as  the  rightf  ul  King  of  all  lifo,  has  for 
Society  a  law  and  ideal  which  mast  be  de- 
clared,  still,  a  watohful  jealoasy  must  be 
exercised  lest  the  Church  forsake  its  primary 
Office — preaching  the  gospelj  of  the  Üng^om 
(Acts  XX.  26;  xxviiL  23,  31) — and  become 
absorbed  in  merely  hamanitarian  and  social 
movements. 

There  are  several  detailt  respecting  the  king- 
dom mentioned  in  the  Scriptares,  which  are 
extremely  profitable  to  study. 

The  Herald  of  the  kingdom  (as  had  beon 
predicted,  Matt.  iii.  1-3)  was  John  the  Baptist, 
who  stood.on  the  borderland,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Cid  and  New  Dispensations.  The  apostles  were 
bidden  by  the  Master  to  take  up  the  herald- 
cry  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  cause  it  to  re-echo 
all  around  (Matt.  x.  7).  For  a  season,  after 
His  forerunner's  voice  had  been  suddenly 
silenced,  ere  His  work  was  finally  completed, 
cur  Lord  Himself  took  it  up  at  the  polnt 
where  John  had  been  withdrawn  from  it.  He 
thus  acted  for  a  season  as  His  own  herald 
(Matt.  iv.  17). 

The  Pounder  and  Sead  of  the  kingdom  (Matt, 
xiii.  41 ;  xxiv.  31 ;  xxv.  34-46)  is  the  Saviour 
who  is  Son  of  man  as  well  as  Son  of  Gkxl — 
ideal  man.  He  is  not  only  appointed  by  Gk>d 
as  the  Leader,  the  Lord  of  the  Citizens  in  the 
divine  kingdom,  possessing  all  power  in  heaven 
and  earth  (Matt,  xxviii.  18),  but  He  also  is  the 
Ideal  Citizen.  He  is  the  living  embodiment 
of  the  principles  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
actual  lifo  of  the  new  relation  of  sonship  to 
God  into  which  men  enter  through  Hirn.  In 
His  life  alone  has  a  perfect  pattem  been  given 
of  how  on  earth  Gk>d's  will  can  be  done  as  in 
heaven.  But  besides  being  Exemplar  of  the 
principles  of  the  kingdom  over  which  He  rules, 
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He  is  also  "  the  vital  germ  of  it."    He  is  the 
living  and  life-g^ving  Head  to  all  its  members. 

The  SubjecU  of  the  kingdom  are  admitted  by 
being  bom  again,  bj  change  of  heart,  breaking 
with  the  siofal  past,  reception  of  Christ's 
Person  and  message,  formallj  entering  the 
kingdom  through  Submission  to  baptism  (John 
üi.  3,  5).  As  their  birth  is  heavenly,  so  is 
their  lifo,  in  so  far  as  it  reaches  its  true  ideal. 
The  rojal  charter  of  their  rights,  Privileges, 
and  duties  is  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Moont  (Matt,  v.-vii.;  Lake  vi.  20-49).  A 
brief  and  graphic  description  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  kingdom  is  given  bj  St.  Faul 
in  Rom.  xiv.  17.  The  kingdom  is  not  in  word, 
or  mere  oatward  observance,  or  sssthetic 
idealism,  but  in  soal-sobduing,  life-transform- 
ing  power.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat 
and  drink;  but  righteousness  (in  respect  of 
God),  peace  (in  respeot  of  men),  and  joj  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  (i.e.  joy  in  respect  of  ourselves)." 

The  laws  for  the  gnidance  of  its  members 
come  direct  "from  heaven/'  or  from  God; 
they  consist  of  a  few  leading  eternal  principles, 
such  as  righteousness  (Matt.  vi.  83),  truth 
(John  xviii.  37),  faith  (Matt.  xvii.  20),  and 
love  (Matt.  xxii.  40 ;  John  xv.  12).  The  rules 
of  Christian  life  cannot  be  completely  em- 
bodied  in  any  code  of  ethics.  An  nnction  from 
above  is  bestowed  upon  the  heavenly  Citizens 
(1  John  ii.  20,  27).  They  are  guided  into  all 
truth  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  enabl^d  to  apply 
Gospel  principles  to  their  daily  needs  and 
requirements  (John  xvi.  13). 

The  Privileges  of  the  kingdom  are,  in  the 
present,  forgiveness  of  sins  (Matt.  xxvi.  28), 
satisfaction  of  spiritnal  wants  (John  iv.  14 ; 
vi.  35,  68),  and  fellowship  with  God  (John 
xvii.  21,  22);  and  in  the  future,  the  resurrec- 
tion  of  the  body  (John  xi.  23-26),  and  life 
everlasting  (John  iii.  16).  Perhaps  nowhere  in 
the  Bible  more  than  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  Romans  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Epheslans  (vers.  3-14)  are  portrayed  the  present 
Position  and  f  uture  prospects  of  the  members 
of  Christ,  and  the  inheritors  of  the  kingdom 
which  is  "eternal"  (2  Pet.  i.  11),  and  "that 
which  shall  not  be  destroyed  "  (Dan.  vii.  14). 

The  meam  by  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
founded,  sustained,  and  advanced,  is  primarily 
the  Gospel — the  message  of  God's  redeem- 
ing  grace  to  men.  It  is  not  to  be  promoted 
by  worldly  means  of  conquest  and  violence, 
but  by  humility,  loving  service,  deeds  of  mercy, 
soffering  and  witnessing  for  the  truth  (Matt, 
xi.  4-6,  29 ;  xviil  1-4  ;  xx.  20,  26-28 ;  xxvi 
52 ;  John  xviii.  36,  37). 

The  Consummation  of  the  kingdom  is  a  lab- 
ject  npon  which  we  have  three  definite  State- 
ments in  the  Scriptures.  First,  there  will  be 
on  oor  Lord's  retnm,  then  and  not  tili  then. 


the  viiiUe  manifestation  of  the  kingdom.  It 
begins,  not  as  the  camal  Jews  tboagbt,  from 
wUhout,  but  from  within — spiritnally ;  bat  when 
Ohrist  shall  retarn  it  shall  be  manifested  oat- 
wardly  (Col.  iii.  4 ;  1  John  iii  2).  The  Papacy 
wrongly  anticipates  the  visible  leadersbip 
which  Ohrist  shall  assame  at  the  end  of  the 
present  order  of  things,  *'reigning  as  kings  " 
without  Christ  (1  Cor.  iv.  8).  As  the  Gharch  of 
Christ  begins  at  the  Pentecost,  so  the  visible 
kingdom  at  the  Second  Advent,  and  we  cannot 
ante-date  it,  and  all  attempts  to  do  so  are  f  atile 
and  injurioas.  "  When,"  as  Bengel  remarks, 
"  Christianity^became  a  worldly  power  ander 
Constantine,  the  f atare  hope  was  weakened  hj 
joy  over  present  success."  Gar  proper  attitade 
during  the  present  is  to  be  looking  for  the  visi- 
ble manif  estation  of  the  King,  and  the  Personal 
reign  of  Christ.  Without  entering  upon  the 
vexed  question  of  the  Millenniam,  whether  it 
comes  before  or  after  the  Second  Advent,  the 
Scriptare  plainly  teaches  that  our  Lord  at  Hia 
retum  will  reign  with  the  glorified  saints  in 
visible  majesty  over  a  renovated  earth.  How 
far  the  description  of  the  Millenniam  ia  to  be 
taken  figuratively  or  literally,  we  have  not 
time  here  to  discuss.  AU  we  are  here  oon- 
cemed  with  is  the  revealed  fact  that  there 
will  be  a  visible  and  glorious  manifestation  of 
the  kingdom  at  the  dose  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation.  Secondly,  there  will  be  a  ßfud 
rechoning  with  the  members  of  the  kingdom. 
From  the  parable  of  the  Talents  (Matt,  xviii. 
23-35)  and  that  of  the  Pounds  (Loke  xix. 
11-27),  we  learn  that  to  the  faithfal  the 
rewards  will  be  given  on  eqaitable  principles, 
and  will  be  dependent  upon  the  faithfal  ose 
made  of  opportunities  of  service.  On  the  other 
band,  neglect  of  spiritual  gifts  and  oppor- 
tunities ends  in  forf eiture  and  eternal  disaster. 
Thirdly,  there  will  be  9kjinal  ieparalion.  In  the 
parable  of  the  Tares  (Matt.  xiii.  24-30 ;  36-43) 
we  learn  the  impracticability  of  the  Separation 
of  the  evil  from  the  good  during  the  present 
dispensation ;  while  in  that  of  the  Draw-net 
(Matt.  xiii.  47-60)  we  have  the  assurance  that 
such  a  Separation  will  be  ultimately  effected. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  can  the  various  aspects 
of  the  kingdom  be  studied  better  than  in  the 
Parables  of  our  Lord,  which  seem  to  fall  into 
fonr  g^ups.  There  are  those  which  treat  of : 
(1)  Preliminary  principles  relative  to  Ohrist'a 
kingdom ; '  (2)  its  establishment  in  the  heart» 


1  The  Wicked  Husbandmen  (Matt.  xxL  33-44) ; 
the  Rieh  Fool  (Luke  xii.  16-21) ;  the  Marriage 
of  the  King's  Son  (Matt.  xxii.  1-14) ;  the  Barren 
Fig-tree  (Luke  xiii.  6-9) ;  the  Great  Snpper 
(Luke  xiv.  15-24);  the  Pearl  of  Great  Prioe 
(Matt.  xiii.  46,  46) ;  the  Hid  Treasure  (Matt.  xüL 
44);  the  Rieh  Man  and  Lazarus  (Lake  xvL  19-31). 
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and  the  general  laws  of  its  growth;^  (3)  its 
manif estation  ;  ^  and  (4)  its  oonsammation' 
(see  artide  on  Parable  bj  Prof.  W.  Milligan  in 
Fairbairn's  BibU  DietUmary^  and  also  Neil's 
Ttacher^  Synaptieal  Syllabus,  p.  429).  One  of 
the  fint  necessities  for  a  right  nnderstanding 
of  any  of  onr  Lord's  Parables  is  to  discover  the 
exact  aspect  of  the  kingdom  which  the  Parable 
ia  designed  to  illnstrate.  In  connection  witb 
this  part  of  the  sabject,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
mark  that  **  the  kingdom  of  God  "  is  of  ten  ase<l 
by  the  trope  of  metonymj  for  the  possession, 
enjoyment,  Privileges,  and  advantages,  &c.,  of 
the  kingdom  (Matt  v.  20 ;  xii.  28  ;  xzi.  43,  &c.). 
The  famoas  passage  in  which  the  ezpression 
**the  keyiot  the  kingdom"  occors  demands  a 
paesing  notioe,  as  it  has  been  addaced  as  a 
proof  in  sopport  of  the  alleged  priestlj  power 
of  forg^ving  sins  (Matt.  zri.  19,  ef.  xviii.  18). 
The  passage  when  calmly  considered,  either 
by  itself  or  in  the  light  of  other  Statements 
upon  the  subjeot  in  the  New  Testament,  does 
not  mean  that  the  keys  were  given  to  St.  Peter 
for  the  pnrpose  of  admitting  into  heaven  those 
whom  he  chose  and  exclading  those  whom  he 
rejected.  Obvioosly,  Peter  did  not  receive  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  the  porpose 
of  himself  deciding  who  shall  enter  or  be  ex- 
daded.  Nor  were  they  intended  to  confer 
powers  whioh  woald  allow  him  to  interfero 
with  the  fixed  principles  and  spiritnal  relations 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  fine,  Peter  was 
not  given  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  bat  the  heyt 
of  it.  The  latter  is  very  different  from  the 
former.  In  regard  to  what  they  open,  the 
mastery  over  and  possession  of  the  keys  may 
imply  ideas  ranging  from  absolute  ownership 
down  to  a  limited  control.  Although  the  keys 
did  not  confer  such  priestly  power  as  is  fre- 
qaently  claimed,  yet  they  did  bestow  high 
special  privileges.    These  were  not  neglected 

^  The  Sower  (Matt.  xiii.  3-8) ;  the  Seed  Grow- 
ing  Secretly  (Mark.  iv.  26-29) ;  the  Wheat  and 
the  Tares  (Matt  xiii.  24-30) ;  the  Mastard  Seed 
(Matt  xiii,  31,  32) ;  the  Leaven  (Matt.  xiii.  33). 

«  The  Two  Debtors  (Luke  viL  41-43) ;  the 
Good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  30-37) ;  the  Two  Sons 
(Matt.  xxi.  28-32);  the  Unmercifnl  Son  (Matt 
xviii.  23-35);  the  Unjast  Steward  (Lake  xvi. 
1-9);  the  Friend  at  Midnight  (Luke  xi.  6-8); 
the  Unjast  Jadge  (Luke  xviii.  1-8) ;  the  Pharisee 
and  Pablican  (Luke  XYÜi.  9-14) ;  the  Laboarers 
in  the  Vineyard  (Matt.  xx.  1-16) ;  the  Lost 
Sheep  (Matt,  xviii.  12-14) ;  the  Lost  Coin  (Luke 
XV.  8-10);  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lake  xv.  11-32); 
the  Unprofitable  Servant  (Lake  xvü  7-10) ;  the 
Ten  Virgins  (Matt  xxv.  1-13);  the  Talents 
(Matt  xxv.  14-30). 

'  The  Poands  (Lake  xix.  11-27) ;  the  Draw-net 
(Matt  xiii  47-60). 


and  explicit  mention  is  made  of  how  they  were 
ased.  St.  Peter  used  the  power  of  the  keys 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  14,  &c.), 
when  he  opened  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  Jews,  and  also,  when  at  Joppa  he  opened 
the  gates  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.  34-48),  in 
both  instances  simply  by  preaching  the  gospel 
to  them  ;  and,  having  opened,  refused  to  dose 
them,  notwithstanding  the  damoar  raised 
against  him  (Acts  xi.  1-18). 

An  exceedingly  interesting  question  has  been 
raised  respecting  the  kingdom  which  occapies 
so  prominent  a  place  in  cur  Lord's  teaching, 
viz.  "the  kingdom"  falling  so  completdy  into 
the  background  in  the  Epistles,^  as  is  the 
case  if  we  except  its  eschatological  aspects, 
and  the  Church  gtneraUy  taking  its  place. 
Much  difficulty  has  been  feit  upon  this  point 
But,  on  a  little  consideration,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  was  qaite*the  nataral  order  of  things. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  new  economy  is 
that  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  well  that  this 
idea  should  be  clearly  stated,  and  definitely 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  believers  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
The  kingdom,  however,  in  its  highest  and 
grandest  conception,  was  not  to  be  set  ap  tili 
Ohrist *s  retum,  and  meanwhile,  its  visible 
manifestation  was  to  be  the  Church,  by  whose 
aid  the  kingdom  in  its  preliminary  stages  was 
to  be  mainly  extended.  When  speaking  of  the 
final  issues  of  things,  though  the  Church  is  not 
whoUy  lost  sight  of  (Heb.  xii.  23;  Rev.  xxi  2; 
cf,  Eph.  V.  25-32),  yet  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  the  kingdom  finds  its  due  place  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  (1  Cor.  vi  9,  10;  xv. 
24,  60 ;  Gai  v.  21 ;  Eph.  v.  5 ;  1  Thess.  ii  12  ; 
2  Thess.  1,  6  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1,  18  ;  2  Peter  i  11). 

In  the  one  passage  in  the  Bible  that  speaks 
in  detail  of  "  the  end  of  all  things,"  beyond 
which  the  vision  of  Christian  eschatology 
does  not  look,  we  are  told  that  the  media- 
torial  kingdom  is  to  be  delivered  np  (1  Cor. 
XV.  24).  The  divine  kingdom,  however,  <<  shall 
have  no  end"  (Luke  i.  33),  and  «shall  notpass 
away"  (Dan.  vii  14).  The  final  thought  left 
upon  cur  mind  is  that  of  "the  kingdoms  of 
the  World  "  becoming  *'  the  kingdoms  of  onr 
Lord,  and  of  his  Christ"  in  the  far-off  vistas 
of  etemity  (Rev.  xi.  15). 

See  Bruce,  The  Kingdom  of  Ood,  Candlish, 
The  KingdonCof  Ood.  James  Orr,  The  RiUehlian 
Theoiogy  and  Evangelieal  Faitht  chaps.  v.  and 
viii  ;  The  Christian  View  of  Ood  and  the  World 
( 1893),  Appendix.  Articles  in  Hastingt*  Dictum- 
ary  o/the  Bible,  by  James  Orr  on  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  by  W.  Sanday  on  Jesus  Christ,  pp. 
619-622.  [C.  N.] 

*  In  Col.  i.  13,  James  ii.  6,  Rev.  i   9,  the 
reference  is  to  the  kingdom  in  its  present  form. 
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XI8S. — Itisunnecessaryhereto  notice  at  length 
the  use  of  the  kiss  in  salntations  in  earlj  times, 
such  as  those  mentioned  in  Gkn.  xzxiii.  4, 
1  Sam.  xz.  41,  and  manj  other  places.  The  kiss 
as  a  token  of  love  in  common  use  among  the 
civilised  nations  like  the  Qreek  and  Romans 
was  enjoined  bj  St.  Paal  on  foar  occasions 
(Rom.  xvi.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xvi  20;  2  Cor.  xiiL  12; 
1  Thess.  y.  26),  and  the  kiss  of  love  in  2  Peter, 
V.  14.  It  was  onlj  natural  that  it  should  have 
been  imported  into  the  Chorch,  and  '*  the  kiss 
of  peace  "  be  impartedat  the  Holy  Commanion, 
as  mentioned  bj  Jastin  Martjr  (ApoL,  i  65). 
That  this  asage  should  be  prevented  in  later 
dajs,  and  leadon  to  the  unscriptnral  Separation 
of  the  sexes  at  the  Christian  meeting-places, 
was  only  natural  to  fallen  nature.  The  kiss  of 
peace  in  the  Roman  Mass  is  imparted  bj  the 
bishop,  when  present,  and  passed  on  to  the 
officiating  priests.  A  survival  of  the  old  usage 
was  still  extant  in  the  thirteenth  Century,  when 
the  oteulatariunif  or  a  plate  with  the  figure  of 
Christ  upon  it  (called  also  taheUa  paeu,  or  pax, 
kc,)y  was  kissed  by  the  priest  and  then  handed 
on  to  be  kissed  by  the  congregation.  The  pax 
is  now  not  given  at  Low  Mass,  and  at 
High  Mass  an  embrace  is  substituted,  and 
that  given  only  to  those  within  the  sanctuary. 
At  baptism  a  kiss  used  also  to  be  given,  and 
at  Ordination,  and  at  espousals.  The  kiss  was 
also  given  to  the  dying,  and  in  the  Greek 
Church  even  to  the  dead. 

In  the  Mass  the  priest  repeatedly  kisses  the 
altar,  in  token  of  reverence  and  for  other 
reasons.  The  Gospel  is  also  kissed.  The  Pope's 
feet  are  kissed  by  those  admitted  to  audiences, 
the  kiss  being  given  on  the  golden  cross  of 
the  sandal  of  the  right  foot.  This  was  really 
an  Oriental  custom.  The  Pope's  band  and  foot 
are  also  kissed  by  the  cardinals  after  bis  elec- 
tion.    See  Salutations. 

[C.  H.  H.  W.] 
KNOX,  JOHN.— John  Enox,  the  hero  and 
the  historian  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  was 
born  at  or  near  Haddington*  in  1505,  of  re- 
spectable,  although  undistingoished  parentage. 
He  was  edocated,  probably,  at  Haddington 
School,  and  in  1522  entered  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity,  where  he  had  among  his  teachers  John 
Major,  a  native  like  himself,  of  East  Lothian, 
and  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Major  was 
a  conservative  Reformer,  who  united  adherence 
to  Roman  doctrine  with  Opposition  to  papal 
aggression  and  ecclesiastical  abnse.  From  him 
the  Student  would  learn  the  Church's  need  of 


1  The  honour  of  bemg  the  Reformer's  birth- 
place  is  now  regarded  as  lying  between  Gifford- 
gate, close  to  the  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tyne,  and  Morham,  f  our  miles  off  within  Hadding- 
ton constabulary  (Hume  Brown's  John  Knoz,  i.  9). 


practical  reformation,  and  also  the  advanced 
political  doctrine  which  Enox  afterwards 
strenuously  upheld,  that  *'  the  nation  is  above 
the  king,  who  exists  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
not  they  for  his." 

While  Enox  was  preparing  for  the  priest- 
hood,  Patrick  Hamilton  inaugurated  the  Refor- 
mation oonflict  by  preaching  Lutheran  doctrine 
at  St.  Andrews;  and  his  martyrdom  in  1528 
issued,  on  the  one  band,  in  a  poiicy  of  stem 
repression  and  persecution  under  the  aacces- 
sive  primatesbip  of  James  and  David  Beaten, 
on  the  other  band,  in  the  wider  propagation  of 
Reformed  doctrine ;  for  '*  the  reek  of  Patrick 
Hamilton  **  (so  Enox  records),  "  infected  all  on 
whom  it  blew."  There  is  no  reason  to  auppose 
that  at  this  period  Enox  contemplated  seces- 
sion  from  Rome,  for,  at  some  date  prior  to 
1540  he  was  ordained  as  priest.  He  may  have 
begun,  however,  to  have  doubts  as  to  Roman 
doctrine,  for  he  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
sought  a  benefice,  but  occupied  himself  first 
as  a  notary  and  afterwards  as  a  tutor.  The 
earliest  trace  of  Enox's  sympathy  with  the 
Reformation  movement  belongs  to  the  year 
1543,  when  he  was  already  in  middle  life ;  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  Luther,  spiritual  experience 
was  the  precursor  of  ecclesiastical  conviction. 
The  Earl  of  Arran  was  then  Regent,  and  still 
a  supporter  of  the  Reform  cause.  He  had 
appointed  as  his  evangelical  chaplains  John 
Rough,  an  ex-monk  of  Stirling,  and  Thomas 
William,  formerly  a  Dominican  friar  of  East 
Lothian.  Wbiie  listening  to  the  latter  preacher 
(probably  a  personal  acquaintance)  Knox  first 
**received  a  lively  Impression  of  the  truth" 
(D.  Buchanan's  Life  and  Death  of  Knox,  1644). 
The  Impression  was  deepened  by  intercourse 
with  George  Wishart,  who  in  1544  or  1645 
began  his  itinerating  ministry  in  Scotland  as  a 
Reformed  preacher.  Enox  was  at  that  time 
tutor  to  Francis  and  George  Douglas,  sons  of 
the  laird  of  Longniddry,  and  to  Alexander 
Cockburn,  son  of  the  laird  of  Ormiston.  He 
"waited"  —  so  he  teils  us  himself — "upon 
Wishart  caref  ally  "  when  the  latter  was  preach- 
ing in  East  Lothian ;  and  he  was  in  Hadding- 
ton church  when  the  Reformer  preached  his 
last  sermon  there  on  the  night  of  his  arrest 
(January  1547).  He  was  eager  to  accompany 
Wishart  to  Ormiston,  where  the  latter  was  to 
pass  the  night,  but  the  f uture  martyr,  fore- 
boding  what  impended,  refused  his  Company 
with  the  words,  **  Nay  ;  retum  to  your  bairns 
(i.e,  pupils)  and  God  bless  you  :  one  is  suf- 
ficient  for  a  sacrifice.''  In  the  spring  of  1547, 
after  Wishart*s  martyrdom  and  the  subsequent 
assassination  of  Beaten,  Enox,  whose  ardent 
love  for  the  Reformer  moved  him  to  condone 
(although  he  was  not  implicated  in)  the 
conspiracy  against  the  cardinal,  repaired  for 
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safety  to  the  oastle  of  8t.  Andrews,  ac- 
companied  by  his  three  pupils  at  their 
^thert*  request.  The  Castle  was  then  held  bj 
tbe  conspirators  and  other  adherents  of  the 
Reformation.  There  Enox,  who,  wben  nrged 
to  preach,  had  replied  that  he  "  woold  not 
ran  where  Gk>d  had  not  called  him/'  received 
a  call  to  the  Beformed  ministry  bj  that  vox 
popM  whioh,  in  this  case  at  least,  was  also 
vox  Dci.  The  call  was  presented  to  him 
by  John  Roagh,  ex-chaplain  of  the  Regent, 
in  the  name  of  the  Castle  congregation. 
After  some  days'  consideration  it  was  aocepted 
by  Knoz,  and  he  inangnrated  his  ministry 
with  a  trenchant  sermon  in  the  parish  chnrch 
of  8t.  Andrews — a  sermon  of  which  it  was 
said  at  the  time,  *'  Others  hewed  the  branohes 
of  the  Papacy ;  but  he  strikes  at  the  root." 
The  Reform  movement  spread  in  the  city,  and 
Knox  forther  sig^alised  his  ministry  there  by 
introducing  for  the  first  time  (presomably  in 
the  Castle)  tbe  pablic  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Ck>mmanion  with  a  Protestant  ritoal.  The 
Reform  cause  was  thus  developed  into  a 
Beformed  Chnrch.  In  Jnly  1647,  the  garrison 
of  the  Castle  snrrendered  after  a  French  fleet 
had  arriTed  to  co-operate  with  the  Regent's 
forces ;  and  Enoz,  who  had  boldly  wamed 
the  besieged  that  the  corrnpt  lives  of  a  portion 
of  them  wonld  bring  npon  all  a  divine  jadg- 
ment,  was  sent,  among  others,  to  labour  in  the 
French  galleys.  After  nineteen  months  of 
physical  bardship,  which  serionsly  impaired 
his  health  and  strength,  he  was  at  length 
liberated  in  the  spring  of  1649,  his  release 
being  due,  apparently,  to  negotiations  for 
exchange  of  prisoners,  initiated  by  the  English 
Government  with  those  of  Scotland  and 
France.  Gratitnde  to  his  liberators,  along 
with  the  conviction  that  his  vocation  to  the 
Reformed  ministry  coald  not  meanwhile  be 
effectively  fulfiUed  in  Scotland,  indaced  Knox 
to  settle  as  a  Reformed  preacher  in  England 
under  Edward  VI.  He  ministered  for  abont 
two  years  with  marked  saccess  at  Berwick, 
where  he  became  acqaainted  with  his  f  utnre 
wife,  Marjory  Bowes,  whom  he  married  in 
1663  (or  1665).  In  1661  he  removed  to  New- 
castle,  where  he  had  already  distingnished 
himself  by  a  powerful  address  against  the 
idolatry  of  the  mass,  delivered  in  April  1660 
before  the  '*  Coancil  of  the  North."  His  ecclesi- 
astical  standing  and  distinction  in  England  at 
this  period  are  attested  by  his  appointment  in 
1561  as  one  of  six  Royal  Chaplains,  and  by  an 
oflFer  made  to  him  in  1552,  at  Northamberland's 
instigation,  of  the  bishopric  of  Rochester. 
This  offer  he  declined,  partly  from  *'  foresight 
of  tronble"  and  disapproval  of  English  "pre- 
lates'  great  dominions,"  bat  also,  we  may  be 
assnred,  because  he  looked  forward  eventoally 


to  Service  of  the  Reform  cause  in  his  native 
land.  As  a  royal  chaplain  he  had  some  share 
in  the  revision  of  Edward  yi.'s  8eoond  Prayer 
Book,  and  also  of  the  "  Forty-two  Articles  " ; 
in  particnlar,  to  Enox's  inflaence  was  ascribed 
at  the  time  what  was  afterwards  called  the 
*'  Black  Rabric"  of  the  Prayer  Book,  disavow- 
ing  adoration  of  the  bread  and  wine.  (Bat 
see  Blaek  RuBBic. )  At  Ed ward's  death  in  Jaly 
1663,  Knox  was  in  no  hurry  to  leave  his  post ; 
bat  altimately,  yielding  to  the  coansel  of 
friends,  he  sailed  from  England  early  in  the 
year  after  Mary  Tador's  accession,  and  arrived 
in  Dieppe,  whence  he  prooeeded  to  Switzer- 
land.  There  he  became  acqaainted  with 
Calvin  at  Geneva,  and  with  Ballinger  at 
Zürich.  In  November  1664  he  accepted  a  call 
to  minister  to  the  congregation  of  English 
Protestant  ref agees  at  Frankfort ;  bat  after 
a  few  months  he  resig^ed  his  Charge,  owing 
ohiefly  to  contentions  which  had  arisen  as 
to  forms  of  worship,  and  to  streng  personal 
Opposition  towards  himself  by  a  section  of 
the  congregation.  In  the  spring  of  1666  Knox 
was  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  the  English 
Congregation  in  Geneva.  He  was  in  constant 
commnnication,  however,  with  friends  at  home, 
and  an  accoant  which  he  reöeived  from  his 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Bowes,  of  an  improvement 
in  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  Scotland,  in- 
daced him  to  Visit  his  native  land  aboat  the  end 
of  September  1656.  By  this  time  Mary  of 
Gaise  had  snperseded  Arran  in  the  Regenoy, 
and,  with  a  view  of  securing  the  help  of  the 
Reformed  nobility  in  farthering  a  marriage 
between  her  daaghter  Mary  and  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  was  protecting  Protestants  from 
persecution.  Döring  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1665-66  Knox  preached  evangelical  doctrine 
in  varioos  parts  of  the  coantry  with  much 
success.  He  persaaded  the  Reforming  leaders 
to  cease  from  attendance  at  mass,  and  to 
foUow  the  example  which  he  had  set  at  8t. 
Andrews  eight  years  before,  of  celebrating 
the  Communion  according  to  a  Protestant 
form  of  worship.  He  also  made  a  bold, 
although  vain,  attempt  to  win  over  the  Regent 
to  the  Reformation  by  a  gracions  acknowledg- 
ment  of  her  clemency,  and  a  conciliatory 
counsel  to  decide  between  the  two  forms  of 
faith  by  *<laying  the  Book  of  Qod  before 
your  eyes."  The  hierarchy,  alarmed  at 
Knox's  success,  cited  him  to  appear  before 
them  in  May,  hoping  probably  that  he  would 
flee ;  but  when  Knox  appeared  f  earlessly  in 
Edinburgh  to  answer  the  citation,  tbe  bishops, 
unable  to  count  on  the  Regent's  support,  de- 
parted  from  the  trial  on  pretence  of  some 
informality  in  procedure.  A  summons  from 
Geneva,  however,  to  retum  to  his  Charge  there, 
along,  probably,  with  the  conviction  that  the 
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Kef orm  cause  in  Scotland  wonld  be  benefited 
bj  a  period  of  quiet  development  after 
nine  months  of  agitation,  induced  Enox  in 
Julj  to  set  out  for  Geneva,  where  he  arrived, 
accompanied  bj  bis  wife  and  motber-in-law, 
in  September  1556.  A  jear  later,  a  letter 
from  Lords  of  tbe  Congregation  led  to  bis 
departnre  again  for  Scotland,  bat  be  was  met 
at  Dieppe  by  Communications  counselling 
postponement.  Bj  Marcb  1558  he  was  back 
in  GeneTa,  which  he  finallj  left  early  in  1559, 
and  after  a  staj  of  siz  weeks  in  Dieppe,  during 
which  he  largely  increased  throagh  bis  preach- 
ing  the  Protestant  oommunitj,  he  reached 
Scotland  on  the  2nd  of  May  1559. 

During  the  three  years  which  had  inter- 
Tened  since  bis  former  visit,  the  way  had 
been  gradually  prepared  for  the  final  conflict. 
The  policy  of  the  Reformers  (largely  owing  to 
a  tonic  administered  by  Enox  throngh  corre- 
spondence)  had  bccome  more  firm  in  resist- 
ance ;  and  a  Covenant  had  been  adopted  by 
which  the  signatories  bound  themselves  to 
mutual  self-defence  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  On  the  other 
band,  the  Regent's  policy  had  been  ohanged 
from  outward  friendliness  to  undisguised 
hostility.  SAe  had  accompllshed  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter  to  the  Daophin;  the  Co- 
operation of  the  Reformers  was  no  longer 
required ;  and  she  now  feit  free  to  carry  oat 
the  anti-Protestant  designs  which  character- 
ised  the  policy  of  her  family.  Finally,  the 
hierarchy,  through  more  cordial  relations  with 
the  Regent,  had  become  more  boldly  aggres- 
sive, and  persecution  had  been  renewed  oul- 
minating  in  the  martyrdom  of  Walter  Mill  at 
St.  Andrews  in  1558.  Immediately  before 
Enox*s  arrival,  four  notable  preachers,  Meth- 
ven,  Christison,  Harlaw,  and  Willock,  had 
been  cited  to  appear  at  Stirling  on  the  lOth 
of  May ;  a  f ew  days  after  Knox  landed  they 
had  been  proclaimed  as  outlaws  for  non- 
appearance.  It  was  a  Virtual  declaration  of 
war,  and  the  Reform  party  took  up  the 
challenge.  A  sermon  by  Enox  at  Fertb 
against  Romish  idolatry  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  violent  assaults  on  cburches  and 
monasteries,  without  bis  sanction — the  work 
of  what  he  calls  the  "rascal  multitude" — 
by  a  gathering  of  influential  Reformers  at 
St.  Andrews,  where  Enox,  in  spite  of  the 
Primate  Hamilton*s  threats,  preached  signifi- 
cantly  on  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple;  and 
by  the  assembling  at  Capar  of  a  considerable 
Protestant  army  ander  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and 
Lord  James  Stuart.  The  necessity  of  meeting 
the  increasing  Reformed  forces  with  an  ade- 
quate  counter-force  caused  the  Regent  to 
employ  French  auxiliaries  so  largely  that 
patriotic  Bcotsmen,  even  outside  the  Reformed 


party,  began  to  be  afraid  of  French  political 
aggression.  The  Reformers  were  thns  en- 
abled,  with  less  peril  to  their  cause  than 
formerly,  to  enter  into  open  alliance  with 
England,  and  to  receive  the  support  of  an 
English  army.  The  conflict  was  already  in 
progress  when  in  June  1560  the  Regent  died 
in  Edinburgh  Castle.  On  her  death-bed  she 
wisely  advised  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  to 
arrange  for  the  departure  of  both  French  and 
English  troops;  and  on  the  6th  of  Jnly  a 
treaty  was  signed  at  Leith,  in  accordance  with 
which  all  foreign  soldiers  were  to  leave  the 
country,  and  a  Parliament  was  summoned  at 
once  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal  affairs  without  the  trammels  of  foreign 
influence. 

In  all  these  proceedings,  Enox  had  been  a 
leading  oounsellor  of  the  reforming  nobility, 
as  well  as  the  cbief  Instrument,  throngh  his 
sermons  in  St.  Giles'  and  elsewhere,  of  en- 
lightening  and  arousing  the  people.  One  of 
the  first  Acts  of  the  Parliament  now  convened 
was  the  acceptance  of  a  Confession  of  Faith, 
cmbodying  Protestant  doctrine,  drawn  np  by 
Enox,  with  the  aid  of  his  chief  colleagaes. 
Simultaneously  the  papal  Jurisdiction  was 
abrogated ;  all  doctrine  inconsistent  with 
the  Confession  was  condemned;  and  the 
oelebration  of  mass  was  interdicted  ander 
penalty  of  confiscation  for  a  first  offence, 
banishment  for  a  second,  and  death  for  a 
third. 

The  work  of  ecclesiastical  demolition  had 
been  accompllshed;  the  yet  more  arduous 
task  of  ecclesiastical  reconstruction  remained. 
Here  also,  Enox  is  the  most  promipent  figure 
on  the  historical  canvas ;  and  his  lif  e  oontinnes 
to  be  one  of  constant  conflict.  (a)  Least 
serioQS  were  his  contendings  with  Roman 
controversialists.  A  public  debate  in  1561, 
arranged  by  the  Estates,  between  Principal 
Anderson  of  Aberdeen,  along  with  Lesley, 
afterwards  ''Bishop  of  Ross,"  representing 
the  Roman  Church,  and  Enox,  Willock,  and 
Goodman,  representing  the  Reformed  faith, 
issued,  according  to  Lesley  {ffist,,  p.  293)  in 
*'  nothing  being  concludit "  ;  while,  according 
to  Enox,  the  nobility  declared,  *'  We  have  been 
miserably  deceived  heretofore."  In  the  follow- 
ing  year,  a  three  days'  discussion  at  Maybole 
in  Ayrshire  between  Enox  and  Abbot  Eennedy 
before  forty  gentlemen,  drifted  tedionsly  into 
a  disputation  as  to  whether  Melchizedek's 
bread  and  wine  were  meant  to  be  a  sacrifice 
to  God,  or  only  a  feast  for  men.  And  the 
controversy  between  Enox  and  Ninian  Win- 
gate  of  Linlithgow  (who,  like  Eennedy,  ad- 
hered  to  Roman  doctrine  while  protesting 
against  Romish  abuses),  was  cut  short  by  civil 
proceedings  against  Wingate,  who  escaped 
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penaltj  onlj  bj  timely  flight  to  the  ContiDent. 
(6)  More  lerioos  was  the  Opposition,  partly 
aotive,  partlj  passive,  which  Enox  and  his 
fellow  Reformers  encountered  from  a  large 
portion  of  the  popnlation,  especially  in  the 
northem  coanties  and  in  the  extreme  soath 
of  Scotland.  Maltitndes,  moreoTer,  who  sab- 
mitted  to  the  destraotion  of  a  corrupt  and 
oppressiTe  Roman  Churoh  and  hierarchy, 
clang  tenacioasly  to  varions  saperstitioos 
nsages.  Snoh  Opposition  and  superstition 
Knox  met  bj  an  appeal  to  the  civil  power  to 
compel  attendance  on  Sandajs  at  Reformed 
worship,  and  more  laudably  by  an  educational 
Organisation,  whioh  only  want  of  fands  (due, 
as  we  shall  see,  to  the  selfishness  of  land- 
owners)  prevented  him  from  bringing  to  com- 
pletion.  (c)  Along  with  widespread  populär 
prejadice  Enox  had  to  strnggle  against  the 
ondermining  influenoe  of  the  Qaeen.  Mary, 
who  retarned  to  Scotland  in  1661,  soon  dis- 
cemed  in  Enox  the  chief  Opponent  of  her 
polioy  to  secore  for  Romanism  present  tolera- 
tion  with  a  view  to  eventnal  reaseendanoy ; 
while  Enox,  after  his  first  interview  with  the 
Qneen,  "  espied  in  her  sach  craf t  as  I  have  not 
fonnd  in  saoh  age,"  along  with  an  <*  indnrate 
heart  against  God."  Enox  was  as  impervious 
to  her  fascination  as  Mary  was  to  his  piain- 
spoken  remonstrances.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
her  reign  the  Queen  had,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  of  the  enoonnter.  Throagh  the  infiaence 
of  Moray  and  Maitland  of  Lethington  sho 
secnred  from  her  Ooanoil  toleration  for  the 
mass  in  Holyrood  Chapel,  notwitbstanding 
the  recent  Statute,  and  Enox's  protest  in  St. 
Giles'  that  "one  mass  was  more  fearfol  than 
if  10,000  armed  enemies  were  landed  to  sap- 
press  the  whole  religion."  She  won  over  to 
her  allegiance  not  a  few  Protestant  coortiers 
by  what  Enox  sarcastically  calls  the  *'Holy 
Water  of  the  Court."  Daring  the  first  fear 
years  of  her  personal  government  she  eamed, 
in  Bpite  of  Enox,  what,  from  his  point  of  view 
as  a  Reformer,  was  a  periloas  popularity.  Her 
infiaence  in  Coart  and  in  conntry  virtoally 
constrained  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  her  other 
Protestant  Ministers  of  State  to  yield  so  mach 
to  her  personal  wishes  that  a  prolonged  estrange- 
ment  ensaed  between  Enox  and  Moray,  very 
prejadicial  to  the  Reform  caase.  After  her 
marriage  with  Damley,  when  she  was  streng 
enough  to  defy  and  to  drive  into  exile  leading 
Protestant  nobles,  Enox  was  first  silenced  for 
preaching  significantly  in  Damley's  presence 
aboat  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  sabseqaently 
constrained  to  retire  into  Ayrshire.  Had 
Mary  at  this  janctare  foUowed  ap  her  saccess 
with  moderate  pradence,  a  ooanter-revolation 
might  have  ensaed  adverse  to  Enox  and  his 
fellow-Reformers.    Bat,  at  the  moment  when 


viotory  seemed  to  be  within  the  Qaeen's  grasp, 
she  lost  all  throagh  a  saccession  of  follies  or 
worse.  Her  anwise  partiality  towards  Rizzio, 
throagh  which  her  hasband  was  exasperated 
and  her  nobility  alienated;  her  quarrel  with 
Damley,  and  his  subseqaent  assassination  ander 
oircamstances  that  appeared  to  many  to  indi- 
cate  connivanoe  ;  finally,  her  mad  marriage 
with  the  marderer  Bothwell — combined  to 
arrest  the  incipient  Romish  reaction,  despoiled 
her  even  of  Romanist  favoar,  paved  the  way 
for  her  deposition,  and  became  the  occasion  of 
thoroagh  reconciliation  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion  henceforth  between  Enox  and  Moray, 
The  Reformer  preached  at  the  Ck>ronation  of 
the  Infant  James,  and  sapported  cordially  the 
appointment  of  Moray  to  the  Regency.  {d)  To 
Enox,  the  most  diaappointing,  becanse  the 
least  expeoted,  hindrance  in  the  work  of 
ecclesiastical  reconstraction  was  the  attitade 
of  the  lay  leaders  of  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion.  In  some  particolars,  indeed,  Enox 
and  his  ministerial  coUeagaes  had  a  free 
band.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Estates  adopted 
at  once  the  Reformed  Oonfession.  No  Oppo- 
sition, also,  was  offered  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Order  which  had  been  composed  by  Enox  (on 
the  basis  chiefly  of  Calvin's  litargy),  and 
whioh  sapplied  forms  of  worship,  while  leaving 
to  minist«rial  discretion  some  liberty  of  modi- 
fication  in  details.  At  this  first  stage  of  its 
history,  moreover,  the  Reformed  Scottish 
Chorch,  ander  Enox's  gaidance,  was  allowed 
to  adopt  freely,  throagh  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline,  a  moderate  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  mainly  Presbyterian,  yet  recog- 
nising,  so  far,  the  principle  of  episcopacy  by 
the  temporary  or  tentative  institation  of 
Saperintendents ;  althoagh  these  did  not,  like 
the  bishops,  constitate  a  hierarcby,  bat  were 
sabject  to  the  jarisdiction  of  tbe  General 
Assembly.  In  regard,  however,  to  what  Enox 
regarded  as  vital  matters,  his  thoroagh-going 
policy  was  opposed  by  what  he  regarded  aa 
weak  compromise  and  anworthy  selfishness. 
On  the  one  band,  as  already  indicated,  the 
Protestant  Lords  sanctioned  the  Holyrood 
mass,  and  they  also  ref  used  to  pat  in  effective 
Operation  the  Statutes  which  they  themselves 
had  enacted  against  Romanism.  What  they 
considered  a  needfal  concession  to  prevent 
civil  war,  Enox  judged  to  be  the  cherishing  of 
a  snake  which  might  by-and-by  kill  the  Pro- 
testantism  by  which  it  was  tolerated.  On  the 
other  band,  the  Reformer  fonnd  that  many 
who  had  been  zealons  in  pulling  down  the  old 
Churoh  opposed  any  liberal  and  adequate  Pro- 
vision for  maintaining  the  new.  In  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline  it  had  been  assnmed  that 
the  ecclesiastical  patrimony  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Reformed  Charch,  and  a  distii- 
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bntion  into  three  parte  had  been  proposed — 
oDe  for  the  maintenance  of  the  miniBtry, 
another  for  the  edacation  of  youth,  a  third 
for  relief  of  the  poor — snbject,  presomablj,  to 
temporarj  dedüctions  for  the  snbsiBtence  of 
the  sarviving  lureformed  clergj.  But  to  süch  a 
Boheme  the  nobilitj,  as  a  whole,  were  opposed ; 
and  the  Book  of  Discipline  (which  Maitland 
described  as  a  **  devoat  imagination  ")  was  never 
legalised ;  mainl j  because  in  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  period»  a  large  portion  of  the  Charch's 
patrimony  had  been  illegally  and  unrighteonsly 
alienated  from  the  Ohnrch,  and  had  been 
transferred  for  various  *'consideration&"  to 
lay  hands,  so  that  jastioe  to  the  Chorch 
woold  have  meant  for  Protestant  landowners 
extensive  disgorgement.  Eventnally  Enox  and 
bis  coUeagnes  had  to  be  content  with  one 
half  of  an  assessment  of  one-third  imposed  on 
Chorch  property,  the  other  half  being  as- 
signed  to  the  Crown.  Even  tbis  residaary 
sixth  was  trenched  npon,  and  the  inadeqnacv 
of  ecclesiastical  revenne  led  to  the  ''planting" 
of  Reformed  charches  being  imperfectly 
carried  oat,  to  the  saperintendentehip  neyer 
receiving  a  fair  trial,  and  to  Enoz*s  edaca- 
tional  System  coming  into  Operation  only  in 
a  mutllated  form. 

Under  the  regency  of  Moray  (Angust  1667 
to  Jannary  1570),  when  the  danger  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  connter-revolution  had  diminished, 
Knoz  was  able  to  co-operate  cordially  with 
the  Regent,  who,  notwithstanding  national 
troables,  was  less  hampered  by  politics  thau 
before  in  bis  Protestant  ecclesiastical  polioy. 
Enox  was  now  restored  to  the  position  of 
power  which  he  had  occapied  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  witnessing  the  fall  constitutional  establish- 
ment  of  the  Reformed  Chorch  in  December 
1567,  as  well  as  the  inaogoration  by  the  State 
of  a  more  considerate  treatment  of  the  Chorch's 
ministry.  Moray's  assassination  dooded  with 
anxiety  for  the  religioos  fotore  of  Scotland 
the  Reformer's  declining  years.  That  tragedy 
— so  Enox  declared — lef t  the  Reformed  Chorch 
as  a  '*  flock  withoot  a  shepherd,  a  ship  withoot 
a  rodder  in  the  midst  of  the  storm."  At  this 
crisis,  however,  onder  Enoz's  infloenoe,  the 
Chorch,  amid  moch  vacillation  and  consider- 
able  declension  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant 
nobility,  declined  all  opportonities  of  alliance, 
however  tempting,  with  the  party  which 
favoored  Mary's  restoration,  and  preferred  to 
endore  the  gprievance,  onder  Morton's  virtoal 
role,  of  the  State's  interference  with  the 
Chorch's  govemment  and  inroads  opon  her 
revenoes.  Enox  was  living  at  St.  Andrews, 
in  poor  health  after  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 
when  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  sommer 
of  1572,  aoqoiesoed  in  the  Conoordat  of  Leith 


throngh  which  episcopacy,  in  a  modified  form, 
was  restored;  the  bishop,  howoTer,  like  the 
soperintendent,  being  sobject  to  the  General 
Assembly.  He  made  no  express  protest  agminst 
the  Concordat,  bot  nrged  the  introdaction 
of  certain  safegoards  against  aboses.  He 
declared,  however,  bis  misgirings  as  to  the 
ootcome,  and  declined  to  take  part  in  the 
inaogoration  of  Archbishop  Dooglas,  whose 
appointment  he  anathematised  as  simoniacal, 

When  tidings  of  the  massacre  on  8t.  Bar- 
tholomew's  Eve  and  Day  reached  Scotland, 
Enox  was  already  back  in  Edinborgh,  and 
from  bis  polpit  in  the  Tolbooth   thondered 
forth  divine  Tengeance  against  that  "crael 
morderer  and  f alse  traitor,  the  Eing  of  France." 
It  was  among  bis  latest  polpit  eiforts.    Bis 
last  poblic  appearance  was  in  November,  when 
James  Lawson  of  Aberdeen  was  indacted  as 
bis  soccessor,  and  when  Enox  himself  oon- 
docted  the  Service.    He  praised  God  for  giving 
to  bis  flock  one   in   bis  room,  and   prayed 
fervently  that   any  gifte   he   had  possessed 
might  be  bestowed  on  bis  soccessor  a  thoosand- 
fold.    His  voice  was  so  weak  that  few  coold 
hear.    He  went  home  from  the  chorch  to  bis 
death-bed,  and  fifteen  days  later— on  the  24th 
November  1572 — he  breathed  hia  last.    Among 
nomeroos  death-bed  sayings  recorded  of  him, 
none  is  more  tooching  than  his  answer  to  a 
lady  who  thooght  to  comfort  the  dying  Re- 
former with  warm  eology  of  bis  great  life-work : 
'*  Tongoe,   tongoe,    lady :   flesh    of   iteelf    is 
overproud,  and  needeth  no  means  to  esteem 
itself."^ 

The  character  of  Enox  is  not  perfect.  A 
certain  hardness  of  disposition,  doe  in  great 
measore  to  his  experience  and  environment, 
rendered  him  repellent  to  Qoeen  Mary,  and 
generated  that  intolerance  which  characterises 
most  eamest  men  in  critical  Ümes.  Bot  a 
man  of  g^tler  moold  coold  hardly  have  ac- 
complished  the  signal  work  which  was  given 
him  to  do ;  and  he  Stands  forth  as  the  greatest 
and  neblest  Scot  of  his  age — heroic  in  his 
absolote  fearlessness,  soblime  in  his  Single- 

^  Recorded  by  Richard  Bannatyne  (Laing's 
Works  ofKnox,  vi.  640).  By  his  flrst  wife,  who 
died  in  1560,  Enox  had  two  sons,  Nathaniel  and 
Eleazer,  bom  at  Geneva  in  1557  and  1558  re- 
spectively.  They  both  became  stodente  of  Cam- 
bridge University  very  soon  after  their  father's 
death.  The  former  died  in  1580;  the  latter 
became  Yicar  of  Clacton  in  the  Arohdeaoonry 
of  Colchester,  and  died  in  1591.  By  his  second 
wife,  Margaret  Stewart,  daoghter  of  Lord  Stewart 
of  Ochiltree  in  Ayrshire,  whom  hecmaYried  in 
1564,  the  Reformer  had  three  daoghters,  who  all 
married,  the  yoongest  becoming  the  wife  of  the 
notable  Presbyterian  divine,  John  Welsh. 
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miaded  and  disinterested  devotion  to  daty; 
with  a  loTe  of  ooantry  sabordinate  onlj  to 
his  loTe  of  troth,  and  with  even  an  onderlying 
tenderness,^  which  was  repressed  onlj  by  the 
constant  necessitj  of  conflict  and  the  stern 
sense  of  responsibility.  To  Knox  might  haye 
been  applied  the  words  which  Racine  pnt  into 
the  moath  of  the  reforming  High-Priest, 
Jehoiada,  "I  fear  6h>d,  and  have  no  other 
fear."  "Here  lieth,"  was  Regent  Morton's 
memorable  ntterance  over  his  grave,  "a  man 
who  in  his  life  never  feared  the  face  of  man." 

Literatare. — The  Workt  of  Knox  (Laing's 
edition),  especially  his  Bütory  of  the  Rrforma- 
tion;  Calderwood's  Kirk  of  Scotiand;  the 
Biographies  of  McCrie  and  of  Hnme  Brown; 
Ctmningham's  Bittory  of  the  Chureh  ofSootland  ; 
Iiorimer's  John  Knox  and  the  Chureh  of  England  ; 
Bnrton's  Biitory  of  Seotland  ;  Froade*s  Biatory 
qf  England;  Carlyle's  Beroet  and  Bero  Wonhip  ; 
Tnlloch's  Leader9  of  the  Reformation;  Mon- 
crieffs Infi,  of  Knox  and  the  Scottüh  JUf  on 
England,  [H.  C] 

KYRIE  ELEISON.— This  is  the  Greek  for 
*'Lord  have  mercy  (upon  ns)."  The  Greek 
words  are  retained  in  the  prayers  of  the 
Boman  Chnrch.  Such  phrases,  indeed,  are 
sorviyals  of  ancient  practice  at  a  time  when 
Qreek  was  the  language  of  even  the  Boman 
Litorgy. 


. — The  labarum,  and  probably  even 
its  name,  were  familiär  to  the  Roman  army 
from  a  mach  earlier  period  than  the  age  of 
Gonstantine  the  Great.  The  celebrated  labaram 
of  Gonstantine  was  the  ordinary  "vexillum," 
or  Standard  of  the  cavalry,  a  Christian  ohar- 
acter  being  then  for  the  Arst  time  (A.D.  312) 
given  to  its  Symbols  and  decorations.  It  was 
a  piece  of  textile  material  of  Square  shape, 
elevated  npon  a  pole,  and  saspended  from  a 
cross-bar,  by  which  it  was  kept  expanded.  In 
the  Upper  part  was  a  sacred  monogram  con- 
sisting  of  the  first  two  Greek  letters  of  the 
name  of  Christ  intersected  together  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  This  was  enclosed  within  a 
ohaplet,  and  took  the  place  formerly  occapied 
by  the  Eagle  of  Victory. 

The  labaram  thas  Chrlstianised  was  for  a 
long  time  bome  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
armies,  and  was  treasored  as  a  sacred  relic  at 
Constantinople.  Eosebias  of  Caesarea,  in  his 
Life  of  Gonstantine  (chaps.  xxvii.-xxxi.),  gives 
a  fall  accoant  of  the  circamstances  which  led 
to  its  adoption,  vis.,  the  vision  which  Con- 

1  His  cbrrespondence  with  Mrs.  Bowes,  his 
aoooimt  of  Wishart,  and  the  Impression  prodaced 
by  his  sermon  at  the  Regent's  faneral  afford 
ample  evidence  of  this  trait  of  character. 


stantine  alleged  to  have  been  seen  by  him  of 
the  laminoas  cross  in  the  sky,  beudng  the 
inscription  "Conqaer  by  this."  Gonstantine 
declared  that  Christ  appeared  to  him  the  same 
night,  and  commanded  him  to  procare  a 
Standard  made  in  the  likeness  of  that  sign, 
and  to  ose  it  as  a  safegaard  in  battle.  This 
event,  if  historical,  took  place  either  in  the 
beginning  of  Constantine's  decisive  straggle 
with  Maxentius,  or  on  the  eve  of  the  final 
battle  of  Saxa  Rabra  ander  the  walls  of  Rome. 
It  may  be  noted  that  (1)  Lactantias  confirms 
the  story  in  all  essentials ;  (2)  Gonstantine 
related  it  to  Easebias  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
when  he  coald  have  had  no  motive  for  decep- 
tion ;  (3)  Easebias  is  not  at  all  a  credaloas 
writer;  (4)  if  ever  a  miracaloos  intervention 
was  to  be  expected,  it  wonld  be  on  the  eve  of 
the  final  straggle  with  Paganism.  Dean  Mil- 
man  remarks  that  while  modern  inqairy  haa 
destroyed  the  aathority  of  the  vision,  it  haa 
foand  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  origin. 
See  article  Lababum  in  Diet,  of  Christian 
ÄntiquitieSt  and  Milman's  Biitory  ofChrietianiiy, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  284-288.    See  Cboss.       [C.  J.  G.] 

LADY  DAY. — The  feast  of  the  Annanciation, 
March  25,  is  known  as  Lady  Day.  This  is 
presamed  to  have  been  the  date  of  the  visit  of 
the  angel  Ghibriel  to  Mary  at  Nazareth.  Tille- 
mont  and  other  writers  teil  ns  that  this  date 
was  chosen  becaase  it  is  nine  months  before 
Christmas.  Benedict  XIV.  asserts  that  the  25th 
of  March  was  known  by  ancient  tradition  to 
have  been  the  actaal  day  of  the  angePs  visit.  Yet 
the  Coancil  of  Toledo  in  the  seventh  centary 
ordered  the  feast  of  the  Annanciation  to  be 
kept  on  Janaary  18th.  The  Bollandists,  more 
daring  than  Benedict,  say  the  date  may  have 
been  of  Apostolic  institation.  Among  the 
common  people  the  25th  of  March  is  notre- 
garded  as  a  festival  of  special  importance. 
The  15th  of  Aagast,  the  sapposed  date  of 
Mary's  translation  to  heaven,  and  the  8th  of 
September,  the  feast  of  Mary's  nativity,  are 
always  known  as  '*  the  two  Lady  Days."  These 
are  always  observed  as  high  festivals,  and  in 
Ireland  a  great  amoant  of  so-called  devotions 
at  "patrons,"  holy  wells,  and  sach-like,  are 
crowded  into  the  interval  between  the  two 
dates.  In  the  Greek  menologies,  and  the 
calendars  of  the  Copts,  Syrians,  Chaldeans, 
and  other  Eastem  Gharches,  Lady  Day  is 
celebrated,  as  in  the  Latin  Charch,  on  March 
the  25th.  [T.  C] 

ItAXB.—See  Greek  Chuboh. 

LAIEBETH     ABTIOLES.— See    Abtiolbs, 

THE  LAMBETH. 

LAMMAS.— The  word  Lammas  {Blaf  M<B»te) 
is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  most  probably  denotes 
Loaf  Mass,  becaase  on  that  day  (Aagast  1) 
a  thanksgiving  was  made  for  the  fnüts  of 
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the  earth,  and  offerings  were  presented.  In 
the  Sarom  Manual,  Lammas  Daj  Ib  called 
Benedietio  Novorum  Fructuum,  Some  think 
Lammas  to  be  a  corruption  of  Lamb  Mass,  on 
the  groand  that  lambs  were  presented  at  that 
time.  The  tcnants  of  the  chapter  of  Tork 
Minster  formerly  paid  a  tribnte  of  a  live  lamb 
on  AagQSt  1.  An  ancient  Welsh  name  for 
the  day  aignifies  **lamb  tithing  daj."  The 
festival  is  also  called  that  of  St.  Peter*! 
Chains,  and  commemorates  the  release  of  that 
Apostle.  It  is  obserred  on  Angost  Ist  in  the 
Roman  Church,  on  Januarj  16th  in  the  Greek 
Gharch,  and  on  Janoarj  22nd  in  the  Armenian 
Oharch.  None  of  these  dates  can  well  repre- 
sent  the  actual  time  of  the  deliverance,  which 
was  that  of  Easter  (Acts  xii.).  There  is  mach 
doabt  whether  the  *'chain8"  refer  to  the 
Herodian  persecntion  in  Jerusalem,  or  to  the 
persecation  nnder  Nero  at  Rome  (A.D.  64). 
The  Catholic  Dictionary  states  that  from  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  seTenth  Century,  '*  and  how  long 
before  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine," 
the  festival  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vineula  was  cele- 
brated  at  Rome  on  Augast  Ist.  The  festival 
is  not  fonnd  in  the  Sacramentaiy  of  Pope 
Gelasius,  nor  in  the  GkJlican  nor  Mozarabic 
Liturgles ;  it  occurs  in  the  Qregorian  Sacra- 
mentarj,  where  the  reference  points  to  the 
Herodian  persecation. 

There  are  ttpo  churches  in  Rome,  and  not 
one  only,  connected  with  this  subject:  (1) 
that  of  San  Pietro  in  Vinetdü  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill ;  (2)  that  of  San  Pietro  in  Carctre,  on  the 
Capitoline.  This  certainly  points  to  a  double 
stream  of  tradition.  [C.  J.  C] 

laAMPS.— See  Liohts. 
LANCE  or  SPEAB.— See  Gbebk  Ohubch. 
IiAPSE  {laptut)  is  defined  by  Phillimore  *'  as  a 
slip  or  departure  from  a  right  of  presentation 
to  a  void  benefice,  when  the  proper  patron  has 
neglected  to  present  within  six  months  nezt 
after  the  avoidance,  and  that  benefice  is 
commonly  said  to  hare  lapsed,  to  which  be 
that  ought  to  present  has  lost  his  opportunity 
to."  In  such  a  case  the  patronage  devolres 
from  the  patron  to  the  bishop,  from  the  bishop 
to  the  Metropolitan,  and  from  the  Metropolitan 
to  the  King.  When  the  vacancy  of  the  bene- 
fice is  occasioned  by  deprivation,  or  resignation 
into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  the  six  months 
dato  from  the  time  that  the  bishop  gives 
notice  to  the  patron.  If  the  living  becomes 
vacant  by  the  incumbent  taking  another 
(cession),  or  death,  no  notice  need  be  given. 

[E.  B.  W.] 

I^ATERAN  OOTJNOILS.— See  Councils. 

IiATBIA. — The  term   Latria  {Xarpela)  means 

Service,  whether  offered  to  God  or  man.    St 

Augustine  {Contra  Faust, ^  xz.  21)  adopted  it  as 

a  convenient  technical  term  for  that  supreme 


worship  which  can  lawfully  be  offered  to 
God  alone.  But  Latria  is  used  classicallj  of 
terviee  done  to  man.  Sinoe  Angoatine'a  time 
the  Word  has  become  familiär  in  Latin  theo- 
logy.  Roman  theologians,  when  pressed  on 
the  point  that  Roman  Catholics  broka  the 
Second  Commandment  in  making  and  wor- 
shipping  Images,  discovered  two  other  tenns 
which  have  become  familiär  in  the  acbools. 
Hyperdulia,  they  assnre  us,  is  the  worship 
which  Roman  Catholics  render  to  the  Virgin. 
That  Word,  however,  does  not  occur  in  biblical 
Greek.  Hyperdulia,  Roman  theologians  aflirm, 
is  incomparably  inferior  to  the  worship  ren- 
dered  to  God,  but  is  also  a  higher  veneration 
than  that  given  to  the  saints.  The  latter  they 
designate  by  the  term  Dulia  {hovKda),  DuUa 
is,  however,  never  used  in  the  New  Testament 
of  any  rdigious  worthip.  Nothing  is  said  in 
Scripture  of  the  Hyperdulia  or  Dulia  of  the 
Roman  theolog^ns.  [T.  C] 

LAUDIAN  THEOLOGY.— The  theology  of 
the  historical  High  Church  school  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

Laud  is  generally  regarded  as  the  head  and 
Chief  of  English  High  Churchmen.  Having 
been  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  is  natorally 
selected  from  among  the  Caroline  divines  as 
their  representative,  and  it  was  the  Caroline 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  Century  who  carried 
High  Churchmanship  as  far  as  is  admissible 
in  the  Church  of  England.  The  object  of  the 
present  article  is  to  show  that  Laudian  theo- 
logfy,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  does  not  justify 
the  modern  Ritualist  school. 

The  first  characteristic  of  the  Ritualist 
school  is  a  depreciation  of  the  Reformation. 
Laud,  on  the  contrary,  describes  it  as  a  "  re- 
formation  of  an  old  corrupted  Church,"  "their 
part  remaining  in  corruption  and  onr  part 
ander  reformation ;  the  same  Naaman,  and  he 
a  Syrian  still,  but  leprous  with  them,  and 
cleansedwith  us"  {Epiit,  Jkdie,  to  Conference 
with  Fisher).  Would  a  Ritualist  regard  the 
Roman  Church  as  leproui  and  the  Anglican 
Church  as  deanted  from  leprosy  by  the  Refor- 
mation 7 

Ritualists  are  also  in  the  custom  of  con- 
demning,  or  sneering  at  the  way  in  which  the 
Reformation  was  conducted.  Neitber  in  this 
are  they  the  disciples  of  Laud.  Laud  says, 
«*The  Church  of  England  cast  off  the  Pope's 
Usurpation,  and  as  much  as  in  her  lay,  restored 
the  king  to  his  right.  That  appears  by  a  book 
subscribed  by  the  bishops  in  Henry  VIII. 's 
time,  and  by  the  records  in  the  Archbishop's 
Office,  orderly  kept,  and  to  be  seen.  In  the 
Reformation  which  came  after,  cur  princes 
had  their  part,  and  the  clergy  theirs,  and  to 
these  two  principally  the  power  and  direction 
for  reformation  belonged.    That  cur  princes 
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had  their  part  is  manifest  bj  their  calling 
together  of  the  bishops  and  other  of  the 
cleigj  to  consider  of  that  ;which  might  seem 
wanting  of  reformatioB.  And  the  clergj  dld 
their  part,  for  beiog  thns  callcd  together  by 
reg^l  power,  they  met  in  the  National  Sjnod 
of  1662,  and  the  Articles,  there  agreed  on, 
were  afterwards  confirmed  by  Act  of  State 
and  the  royal  assent.  In  this  Synod  the  posi- 
tive trnths  which  are  delivered  are  more  than 
the  polemics,  so  that  a  mere  calamny  it  is, 
that  we  prof ess  only  a  negative  religion.  True 
it  is,  and  we  must  thank  Rome  for  it,  onr 
Conf ession  must  needs  contain  some  negatives, 
for  we  cannot  bat  deny  that  images  are  to  be 
adored,  nor  can  we  ad  mit  maimed  sacraments, 
nor  g^nt  prayers  in  an  nnknown  tougoe ;  and 
in  a  corrapt  time  or  place,  it  is  as  necessary 
for  a  religion  to  deny  falsehood  as  to  assert 
and  vindicate  trath.  Indeed  this  latter  can 
hardly  be  well  and  sofficiently  done  bat  by 
the  former,  an  affirmative  verity  being  ever 
included  io  the  negative  to  a  falsehood" 
{Canferenu,  §  24). 

Ritaalists  cbarge  Reformers,  whether  of  the 
sizteenth  Century  in  England  or  of  the  nine- 
teenth  centary  on  the  Continent,  with  schism. 
Land  repels  the  Charge,  and  throws  it  back  on 
Bome.  '*The  cause  of  the  schism  is  yoors; 
for  yoa  thrast  as  from  yoo,  becaase  we  called 
for  tnith  and  redress  of  abases.  For  a  schism 
mast  be  theirs  whose  the  cause  of  it  is" 
{Confereneet  §  21). 

While  depreciating  the  Reformation  and  its 
methods,  and  charging  it  with  schism,  Ritaa- 
lists make  light  of  the  corrapt  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Bat  this  is  what  Land  says 
about  them:  **  There  is  peril,  great  peril,  of 
damnable  both  schism  and  heresy  and  other 
ains,  by  living  and  dying  in  the  Roman  faith, 
tainted  with  so  many  saperstitions,  as  at  this 
day  it  is,  and  their  tyranny  to  boot"  He 
allows  "the  possibility  of  salvation"  to 
Romanists,  not  as  Romanists,  bat  as  Christians, 
"though  they  hazard  themselves  eztremely 
by  keeping  so  close  to  that  which  is  super- 
stition,  and  in  the  case  of  images,  comes  too 
near  idolatry  "  {ibid.  §  35).  "  In  some  instances 
they  have  erred  in  the  foandation  or  very  near 
it"  {ibid.  §  38).  "That  there  are  errors  in 
doctrine,  and  some  of  them  such  as  must 
manifestly  endanger  salvation,  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  is  evident  to  those  that  will  not 
shat  their  eyes"  {ibid.  §  24).  '*I  pray  whose 
device  was  transubstantiation,  and  whose, 
communion  under  one  kind,  and  whose,  depo- 
sition  and  untbroning,  nay  killing,  of  princes, 
and  the  like,  if  they  were  not  yours?  .  .  . 
Is  there  no  superstition  in  adoration  of  Im- 
ages? None  in  invocation  of  saints?  None 
in  the  adoration  of  the  sacrament  7    Is  there 


no  error  in  breaking  Christ's  own  institation 
of  the  sacrament  by  giving  it  bat  in  one  kind  f 
None  about  Pargatory  f  About  common  pray  er 
in  an  nnknown  tongae,  none  7  These  and 
many  more  are  in  the  Roman  religion ;  and 
it  is  no  hard  work  to  prove  every  one  of  them 
to  be  error  or  superstition  or  both  "  {ibid.  §  39)* 
*<A  man  may  believe  the  whole  and  entire 
Catholic  Faith,  even  as  8t.  Athanasius  re- 
quires,  and  yet  justly  refuse  for  dross  a  great 
part  of  that  which  is  now  the  Roman  Faith  " 
{ibid.  §  38).  Laud  proceeds  to  oondemn  invo- 
cation of  saints,  adoration  of  images,  Purga- 
tory  and  other  definite  Romish  doctrines,  and 
scoffs  at  the  idea  of  Trent  having  been  an 
(Ecumenical  ConnciL 

The  dogma  which  makes  Ritoalism  to  be 
what  it  is,  is  the  objective  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  demerUt,  for  from  it  follow  the  doctrines 
of  the  mass  and  all  the  practices  and  cere- 
monies  appropriate  to  the  mass.  The  objective 
presence  in  the  elements  is  merely  an  anseien - 
tific  form  of  transubstantiation  (or  possibly 
consabstantiation).  Condemning  transabstan- 
tiation  and  the  mass,  the  Caroline  divines 
condemned  the  objective  presence  in  the 
elements,  and  that  condemnation  was  firm 
and  nnhesitating.  **It  cannot  be  proved  by 
Scriptare,  and  taken  properly,  cannot  stand 
with  the  gronnds  of  the  Christian  religion," 
says  Laud  of  transubstantiation  {Confd^enee, 
§  33).  «It  is  safest  to  leave  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  this  particular,  to  her  saperstitions, 
that  I  may  say  no  more,"  he  writes  about  the 
mass  {ibid.  §  35).  Andrewes  says  that  "  Zion 
would  shndder  at,  and  atterly  repudiate  the 
idea  of  worshipping  the  Deity  hiding  there 
ander  the  species  and  formed  in  a  floar-mill " 
{Sermon  before  Frederiek  Count  PaltUine).  Cosin 
says  that  it  was  to  exclude  this  notion  that  '*  the 
words  ßat  nobis  corpus  et  sanguit  Domini  were 
altered  into  what  they  now  are  "  {Notes  on  the 
Prayer  Book).  Taylor  says,  <<  He  \b  not  there 
according  to  His  haman  nature"  {Letter), 
Bull  declares  the  tenet  <*bids  defiance  to  all 
the  reason  and  sense  of  mankind  "  {Corruptiom 
of  the  Church  of  Bome).  Beveridge  says  that 
from  the  truth  that  worthy  receivers  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  partake  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  <Hhe  devil  took 
occasion  to  draw  men  into  the  opinion  that 
the  bread  which  is  used  in  that  sacrament  is 
the  very  body  that  was  crucified  upon  the 
cross,  and  the  wine,  after  consecration,  the 
very  blood  that  gnshed  out  of  His  pierced 
side"  {Ditoourte  upon  tfie  XXXIX,  ArtieUs^ 
p.  470).  The  tenet  was  first  introduced  into 
the  Charch  of  England  by  Robert  Isaac 
Wilberforce  shortly  before  he  joined  the 
Charch  of  Rome  about  fifty  years  ago.  No 
previous  aathority  can  be  found  for  it,  thoagh 
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Dr.  Fasej*8  teacbing,    a   little   earlier,   had 
pointed  in  that  direction. 

In  Short,  no  jostification  of  Ritualism,  its 
special  doctrines,  practices,  and  ceremonies, 
can  be  derived  from  the  old  historical  High 
Churoh  party,  represented  by  Laud  and  the 
diyines  of  the  seventeenth  Century.  It  is  a 
prodnct  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
Century,  an  exotic  withoat  ancestry  in  the 
Charch  of  England.  [F.  M.] 

LATJDS. — Part  of  the  "hours"  or  Services  for 
each  day  in  the  Koman  Charch.  *' Lands" 
{Praües)  is  generally  inclnded  in  *'  Matins." 

LAVABO.— Literally,  "I  will  wash."  Occurs 
in  the  Latin  Version  of  Psalm  zzv.  1.  The 
Word  is  ased  to  designate  the  washing  of  the 
priest's  hands  in  the  "Mass."  The  Chnrch 
of  England  does  not  direct  any  such  cere- 
monial. 

LAY  OOMMUNION.— This  term  is  freqnently 
made  use  of  in  dealing  with  offences  com- 
mitted  by  the  clergy  for  which  they  were 
deprived  of  office,  and  rednced  to  ''lay  com- 
mnnion."  The  beginnings  of  the  phrase  are 
to  be  found  in  the  so-called  **  Apostolical 
Canons."  Cyprian  speaks  of  the  same,  as  does 
Bnsebins,  and  others.  The  matter  is  well  dis- 
cassed  by  Scadamore  in  Smith  and  Cheetham*s 
Diet.  of  ChriH,  ÄrUiq, 

LAYMAN.— A  marked  distinction  between  the 
people  and  the  priests  prevailed  daring  the 
time  of  the  Old  Testament.  Bat,  althoagh 
Israelites  who  were  not  priests  coald  gire  no 
"  attendance  at  the  altar,"  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  they  acted  in  some  respects  as  sacrificers. 
In  the  case  of  the  Passover  the  father  of  each 
family  slew  the  paschal  lamb,  whilc  circam- 
cision  coald  be  performed  by  any  Israelite,  and 
did  not  require  the  presence  of  a  priest  The 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  apon  the  altar  (and  also 
on  the  mercy-seat  on  the  Day  of  Atonement) 
seems  to  have  been  the  function  reserved  in  all 
cases  for  the  priests  (see  Lev.  i.  5 ;  iii.  8 ;  xvi. 
14, 15,  18).  In  the  days  of  oar  Lord  the  rale 
was  that  the  blood  of  the  yictim  shonld  be 
received  by  the  priests  in  consecrated  vessels 
(see  Edersheim,  The  Temple  and  its  Miniitry^ 
pp.  133, 191).  Bat  the  fact  is  significant  that 
even  ander  the  old  dispensation  the  presence 
of  priests  was  not  euenüai  in  the  case  of  the 
two  great  sacraments  of  the  Mosaio  Law. 
The  distinction  in  the  New  Testament  Dis- 
pensation between  the  ministers  and  the  laity 
to  whom  they  ministered  was  simply  a  matter  of 
convenience  or  order,  thoagh  it  soon  began  to 
be  interpreted  in  a  manner  which  led  nltimately 
to  the  establishment  of  that  anscriptaral  Posi- 
tion assamed  in  the  Charch  of  medissval  times. 

LAZABISTS  was  one  of  those  Orders  in  the 
Roman  CathoUc  Charch,  which  had  for  its 
main  object  to  coonteract  the  work  of  the 


Reformation  on  the  Continent  It  was  f oonded 
by  St.  Vincent  de  Paal,  the  son  of  a  Gascon 
peasant  born  in  1576.  The  Society  was  called 
Prietts  of  the  MUiumt  or  Lacarists,  from  St 
Lazare  in  Paris.  It  worked  especially  amongst 
the  poor,  and  in  the  raral  commonities.  It  was 
constitated  a  regulär  and  legitimate  Society  in 
1632  by  Urban  VIII.  To  fulfil  the  designs  of 
their  founder,  Lazarists  must  attend  especially 
to  three  things.  First,  to  improve  and  amend 
themselves  daily  by  prayers,  meditation,  read- 
ing,  and  other  duties;  secondly,  to  perform 
sacred  missions  among  the  people  living  in  the 
country  towns  and  yillages,  eight  months  in 
the  year  in  order  to  imbne  the  country  pecfde 
with  religioas  knowledge  and  quicken  their 
piety  (from  which  service  they  derive  their 
name  of  Priests  of  the  Missions) ;  and  lastly, 
to  superintend  seminaries,  in  which  yonng 
men  are  educated  for  the  priesthood,  and  to 
train  up  candidates  for  the  saored  office. 
Under  the  counsel  and  patronage  of  the  Priests 
of  the  Mission  are  the  Virg^ins  of  Love,  or  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  whose  business  it  is  to 
minister  to  the  indigent  in  sickness.  They 
originated  with  a  noble  lady,  Louisa  le  Gras, 
and  received  the  approbation  of  Clement  IX. 
in  1660.    See  Mosheim.  [T.  H.  L.  L.] 

LECTIONA&Y.—The  use  of  regulär  Lessons 
to  be  read  in  the  Services  of  the  Chnrch  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  very  early  date,  and  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  matter  on  the  subject  of 
the  Lectionary  in  use  in  the  Oreek  Church, 
and  among  the  Western  Churches,  is  given  in 
Smith  and  Cheetham's  Dia.  of  Chriit.  Äniiq. 
On  the  portion  of  Scripture  read  in  the 
English  Charch,  see  ander  Lebsons. 

LEGTOB.—  A  title  applied  to  one  in  inferior 
Orders  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  the  Scriptare 
lessons  read  in  the  Church.  Lectors  form  one 
of  the  minor  Orders  of  clergy  both  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  Lectors  were  ooca* 
sionally  assigned  other  duties  besldes  that  of 
reading. 

LEGATE.— See  NuNOlo. 

LENT.— The  word  is  derived  either  from  the 
A.S.  lencten  (spring),  or  from  the  Dutch  lenUn  (to 
make  mild),  the  severity  of  winter  being  then 
relaxed.  Lent  is  a  period  of  forty  days  in  the 
spring,  immediately  before  Easter,  prescribed 
as  a  time  of  fasting.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
names  for  Lent  simply  indicate  the  number  of 
its  days.  Lent  is  asserted  to  have  been  of 
early,  and  even  of  Apostolic  origin,  but,  had 
the  latter  been  the  case,  some  allusion  would 
have  been  made  to  it  in  the  New  Testament 
But  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  fast 
prescribed,  nor  even  a  positive  ezhortation  to 
fasting  (see  Fastinq).  Our  Lord*s  deolaration 
in  the  A.V.  conceming  the  boy  possessed  with 
an  unclean  spirit,  is  often  quoted  that  ''this 
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kind  oan  oome  forth  by  nothiog,  bat  by  prayer 
and  fasting"  (Matt.  xviL  21;  Mark  ix.  29). 
All  the  best  MSS.,  however,  omit  the  entire 
▼eise  in  the  acconnt  in  St.  Matthew,  and  the 
Word  *<  fasting  "  in  that  of  8t.  Mark  (see  RV.). 
The  same  Omission  is  made  by  the  R.y.  on  MS. 
aathority  with  regard  to  the  word  *'fa6ting*' 
in  two  other  verses,  viz.,  Acts  x.  30;  1  Cor. 
viL  6.  That  the  oldest  MSS.  should  agree  in 
omitting  all  ref erence  to  f asting  in  fear  passages 
in  the  New  Testament,  where  fasting  was 
supposed  to  be  mentioned,  is  highly  saggestive 
of  interpolations  made  in  the  sacred  text  to 
snit  the  ideas  of  a  non-Apostolic  Age. 

The  forty  days  of  Lent  are  often  said  to 
baTe  been  institnted  as  a  fast  in  memory  of 
our  Lord's  "fast"  of  a  similar  period  in  the 
wildemess.  But  the  Lord  passed  that  period 
in  a  State  of  exalted  spiritual  meditation  or 
ecstasy,  for  St  Matthew  distinctly  states  that 
Christ's  hunger  was  subsequent  to  the  forty 
days,  "When  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  he  was  afterward  an  hongred" 
(Matt.  iv.  2).  Lent  had  originally  no  real 
conncction  with  the  forty  days'  fast  in  the 
desert.  Lent  seems  to  have  been  first  estab- 
lished  by  a  Pope,  about  A.D.  130,  to  be  a  tüJie 
of  the  year  (thirty-six  days  only),  and  was  for 
centuries  confined  to  that  period.  When  the 
additional  four  days  were  added  is  not  certain, 
probably  not  tili  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  IL, 
who  died  in  731. 

Oor  Lord,  in  Matt.  ix.  15,  indicated  that  the 
providential  circumstances  of  life  were  the 
tme  gnide  as  to  seasons  of  fasting.  Cassian, 
a  disciple  of  Chrysostom  in  the  fif  th  Century, 
contrasting  the  Primitive  Church  with  that  of 
his  own  day,  said,  "  It  onght  to  be  known  that 
the  observance  of  the  forty  days  had  no 
existence  so  long  as  the  perfection  of  that 
Primitive  Charch  remained  inviolate."  Lent 
helped  in  later  times  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  priests.  For  in  the  Koman  and  Eastern 
Churches  dispensations  which  permit  the  eat- 
ing  of  meat  on  fast  days  may  be  obtained  for 
a  money  payment,  and  fines  are  levied  on  those 
who  break  the  Charch  law  by  cating  meat 
on  such  dajs  withoat  a  dispensation.  See 
Fasting.  [M.  E.  W.  J.] 

LESSONS,  THS.— Portions  of  the  Cid  Testa- 
ment and  New  Testament  appointed  to  be 
read  in  the  Order  for  Moming  and  Evening 
Prayer.  By  34  &  35  Vict.  cap.  37,  1871,  new 
tables  of  lessons  were  sabstitated  for  those 
before  in  nse,  and  power  was  given  to  the 
bisbop  to  alter  the  appointed  P>alms  and  lessons 
on  all  occasions  on  which  he  might  consider 
such  alteration  to  tend  to  edification. 
IaIBERIUS. — Liberias  was  ordained  Bishop  of 
Bome  A.D.  352.  He  is  notorioas  as  one  of  the 
heretical  Popes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Charch, 


which  Claims  papal  infallibility.    It  is  only  fair, 
however,  to  observe  that  for  a  long  time  he 
resisted  the  threats  and  declined  the  bribes  of 
the  Emperor  Constantius,  who  was  the  Cham- 
pion of  the  heretical  Arians  and  the  persecntor 
of  St.  Athanasias,  the  defender  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Catholic  Faith.    Cyril  of  Jemsalem,  and 
Easebias  of  Samosata,  were  also  sapporters  of 
the  Semi-Arian  heresy,  althoagh  the  Charch 
of  Rome  has  canonised  both  of  them  as  saints 
in  her  Calendar.      Before  the  Emperor  woald 
permit  Liberias  to  retam  to  Rome  from  exile, 
he  insisted  on  the  bishop's  satisfying  him  by 
renoancing    orthodoxy   and    St.   Athanasias. 
With  this  demand  Liberiaa  weakly  complied, 
as  is  clear  from  the  letters  written  by  him,  and 
qnoted  and  commented  on  by  St.  Hilary,  who 
accases  him  of  '*Arian  perfidy,'*  and  brands 
him   as   an    "Apostate."     The   evidence    of 
the  genianeness  of  the  letters  of  Liberias, 
as  qaoted  by  Hilary,  is  exceptionally  streng, 
thoagh  rejected  as  we  might  expect  by  some 
Roman  Catholic    writers.    Not  only    do  the 
most    authoritative    Protestant    critics    and 
historians  accept  the  evidence  bat  the  moet 
eminent  Roman  Catholic  writers  accept  it,  sach 
as  Natalis  Alexander,  Tillemont,  Fleary,  Dapin, 
Montfaacon,    Möhler,    and    in    recent   times 
Cardinal  Newman  (see  Arians  of  the  Fourth 
Century),    *'  *  Two  ways  have  been  resorted  to 
of  excasing,  in  some  degree,  the  compliance  of 
Liberias.    One,  taken  by  Baronias  and  Hefele, 
is  that  the  formala  he  sabscribed  was  oapable 
of  being  understood  in  an  orthodox  sense,  and 
so    sabscribed    by    him,    thoagh    otherwise 
intended    by  the    emperor:    that,    in    fact, 
Liberias  renoanced  the  formala  6fiooöffios,  not 
becaase  he  had  fallen  from  orthodoxy,  bnt  be- 
cause  he  had  been  made  to  believe  that  for- 
mala to   be  the   cloak  of    Sabelliauism  and 
Photinism '  (Hefele).     Baronins,  however,  con- 
demns  him  so  far  as  to  say,  that  his  envy  of 
the  fortane  of  Felix,  and  his  longing  for  the 
adulation  to  which  he  had  been  osed  at  Rome, 
were  the  Delilah  that  deprived  this  Samson  of 
his  courage  and  strength.    The  other  way  of 
saving  a  Pope  from  the  Imputation  of  error  on 
matters  of  faith  is  with  Bellarmine  to  acknow- 
ledge  his  extemal  bat  deny  his  irUtmal  assent 
to  heresy — a  vie w  which  saves  his  infallibility  at 
the  cxpense  of  his  morality.    The  fact  remains 
that  in  his  letters  from  Beroea  he  proclaimed  to 
the  World  bis  renanciation  of  Athanasius,  and 
his  entire  agreement  and  communion  with  the 
Eastems,  and  that  at  Sirmium  he  signed  a  con- 
fession  drawn  up  by  Semi- Arians,  which  was 
intended  to  express  rcjection  of  the  orthodoxy 
for  which  he  had  once  contended.    It  has  been 
observed  that  Athanasius,  Sozomen,  Hilary, 
and  Jerome  all  allude  to  his  temporary  com- 
pliance with  heresy  in  some  form  as  a  known 
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and  andonbted  fact.  Atbanasius,  however, 
nnlike  Hilarj,  speaks  of  it  in  a  splrit  of  noble 
tolerance.  He  sajs,  'Bat  they  {i,e,  certain 
great  biBhops)  not  onlj  snpported  me  with 
argumenta,  bot  also  endnred  ezile;  among 
them  being  Liberias  of  Rome.  For,  if  he  did 
not  endare  the  affliction  of  bis  exile  to  the  end, 
nevertheless  he  remained  in  banishment  for 
two  years,  knowing  the  conspiracj  against 
me. ' "  Forther,  he  states  that  Liberias  assented 
to  heresj  ander  dread  of  threatened  death. 
See  Wace  and  Smith's  Diet,  of  Chrütian 
Biograpky.  [T.  H.  L.  L.] 

LIOENOE,  MAB&IAGR— By  the  62nd  Canon 
a  minister  is  forbidden  to  celebrate  a  marriage 
withoat  having  first  pnblished  the  banns  of 
matrimony  on  three  seyeral  Sandays  or  holy 
days,  onless  he  shall  have  obtained  a  facalty 
or  licence.  The  Marriage  Act  of  1823,  sec.  2  &  9, 
seems  to  have  altered  this  canon  by  making  it 
necessary  that  the  banns  should  be  pablished 
on  three  several  Sandays;  therefore  publica- 
tions  on  holy  days  will  not  coant  as  one  of 
these  days.  Canon  101  provides  that  no  one 
shoald  grant  licences  except  the  officers  of  the 
bishops  and  archbishops.  The  canons  contain 
a  namber  of  requirements  before  a  licence  can 
be  given,  sach  as  the  consent  of  parents  or 
guardians,  and  for  the  taking  of  a  bond  to 
secare  the  licence  not  having  been  improperly 
obtained.  These  conditions  have  been  abol- 
ished  by  the  above-mentioned  Act  of  1823. 

The  power  to  grant  marriage  licences  with- 
oat complying  with  the  condition  of  banns 
was  ezpressly  resenred  to  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  by  the  Act  of  1533,  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21, 
which  abolisbed  the  jarisdiction  of  the  Pope, 
and  did  away  with  bis  power  to  grant  sach 
licences,  or  any  dispensations.  The  right  to 
grant  licences  is  limited  by  the  Act  to  "  causes 
not  being  contrary  or  repagnant  to  the  Holy 
Scriptares  and  laws  of  God,"  which  now  con- 
fines  the  bishop's  powers  to  persons  not  with- 
in  the  prohibited  degrees  pablished  in  the 
Table  of  Affinities  of  1563.  Before  a  licence 
can  be  granted,  one  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
templated  marriage  must  take  an  oath  that 
there  is  no  impediment  in  law ;  that  he  or  she 
has  lived  fifteen  days  preceding  the  giving  of 
the  licence  within  the  parish  within  which  the 
marriage  is  to  be  solemnised.  The  marriage 
mast  be  solemnised  within  three  months  for 
the  licence  to  be  of  any  effect.  The  licence 
seems  to  be  in  sabstance  only  a  licence  to 
marry  withoat  pablication  of  banns.  Its 
wording  is  as  follows:  *'To  the  end  that  this 
marriage  may  be  pablicly  and  lawfally 
solemnised  .  .  .  withoat  the  pablication  or 
proolamation  of  banns  of  matrimony .  .  .  we 
for  lawfal  caases  gracioosly  grant  this  oor 
facalty."    The   ordinary   licence   has    to   be 


issaed  in  conformity  with  the  statatory  re- 
qairements  as  to  hoars  and  place  in  a  parish 
charoh  or  chapel  licensed  for  marriagea. 
As  before  the  Reformation  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbory  ezercised,  aa  legatui  naiui  of  the 
Pope,  a  power  of  dispensing  not  only  with 
banns,  but  of  allowing  the  marriage  to  take 
place  at  any  time  or  place;  he  has  been 
allowed  to  retain  that  power.  These  licences 
are  called  special  licences,  and  are  sparingly 
given  and  ezpensive. 

The  Superintendent  Registrar  can  now  also 
grant  marriage  licences  by  a  Statute  of  WüL 
IV.  (6  &  7  Will.  IV.  0.  85) ;  but  these  licences 
do  not  enable  the  parties  to  be  married  in  a 
church,  but  only  before  a  registrar,  or  in  a 
Nonconformist  place  of  worship.  The  ezact 
conditions  that  have  to  be  complied  with  in 
Order  to  satisfy  the  law  are  here  immaterial. 
The  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  therefore  a  monopoly  of  grant- 
ing  licences  for  marriages  in  the  Church  of 
England.  [E.  B.  W.] 

LIGHTS. — For  utilitarian  purposes  lights  were 
needed  in  the  worship  of  the  early  Church 
(Acts  xz.  7, 8).  Fliny  describes  the  Christians 
as  meeting  "  before  it  was  light/'  and  Tertullian 
speaks  of  their  assemblies  "  held  before  dawn." 
In  the  Catacombs  artificial  light  was  alwaya 
necessary.  Bat  it  was  not  tili  the  fourth 
Century  after  Christ  that  lights  began  to  be 
employed  for  ritual  or  symbolical  purposes. 
The  Christian  Apologists  ridiculed  thepractices 
of  the  beathen  in  this  very  matter.  Tertullian, 
A.D.  192,  denounces  the  practica  of  **  exposing 
useless  candles  at  noon,"  and  by  that  meana 
''encroaching  on  the  day."  '^Let  them,"  he 
says,  ''who  have  no  light,  kindle  their  lampa 
every  day  "  {ÄpoL,  xlvi  xxxv.).  "  They  kindle 
lights  to  Gk>d,"  says  Lactantius,  A.D.  303,  *'as 
if  He  dwelt  in  darkness  ....  Is  he  then  to  be 
thought  in  bis  right  mind,  who  offers  for  a  gif  t 
the  light  of  candles  and  wax  tapers  to  the  Author 
and  Qiver  of  light  ?  But  light  of  anotber  kind 
He  does  require  of  us,  and  that  not  smoky,  bat, 
as  the  poet  sings,  liquid  and  clear,  to  wit,  that 
of  the  mind  "  {Div,  Inst,  vi.  2,  and  EpUome,  cap. 
58).  Gregory  Naziansen,  A.D.  370 :  '*  Let  not 
cur  honses  blaze  with  visible  light ...  for  thia  ia 
indeed  the  custom  of  the  Greek  Holy  Moon  .  .  . 
but  with  .  .  .  lamps  that  light  ap  the  whole 
body  of  the  Church,  I  mean  with  divine  con- 
templations  and  thoughts  "  (Orot.,  ▼.  35).  Yet, 
on  occasioDs  of  jubilee  an  illumination  seemed 
appropriate  as  the  mere  expression  of  rejoicing 
and  festival.  The  last-named  writer  mentions 
as  the  custom  of  bis  day  for  the  newly  baptized 
to  light  lamps,  which  he  couples  with  the  parable 
of  the  Yirgins  meeting  the  Bridegroom.  Bap- 
tism  itself  was  called  (fun-ia/iost  the  "  Illumina- 
tion," the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  given 
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to  the  adült  convert  on  his  admission  into  the 
"  hooBehold  of  Ood. "  In  the  East,  8t.  Jerome 
teils  OB,  thej  had  a  custom,  then  unknown  in 
the  West,  that  '*whm  the  Ooipd  w  about  to  be 
read,  Ughts  are  lit  at  noonday,  not  to  disperse 
the  darkness,  bat  to  show  gladness  ...  so 
that  nnder  the  type  of  a  corporal  light,  that 
light  might  be  shown  concerning  which  we 
read  in  the  Gospel,  *  Thj  word,  O  Lord,  is  a 
lantern  unto  my  feet  and  a  light  anto  my 
paths ' "  (Contra  Vigüant,  467).  This  Oriental 
osage  was  adopted  in  Spain  in  the  seventh 
Century.  Isidore  of  SeviUe  wrote,  "Those 
who  in  Greek  are  called  acolytes,  are  in  Latin 
caUed  ceroferarii,  from  their  carrying  was 
candles  when  the  Gospel  is  to  be  read,  or  the 
sacrifice  to  be  offered ; "  the  practice  being  for 
light-bearers  to  precede  the  bishop  on  his 
going  to  the  Lord's  Table,  the  lights  being 
afterwards  set  down  on  the  floor,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  gospel  lights,  extingaished  at  the 
close  of  the  reading.  For  convenience,  the 
extingnished  lights  were  set  behind,  or  at  the 
back  of  the  "altar."  '«In  course  of  time," 
says  Roms^,  "it  seemed  more  convenient 
to  set  the  candlesticks  with  the  candles  on 
the  slab  of  the  altar,  and  to  bam  the 
candles."  In  this  way  the  modern  altar- 
lights  originated. 

At  funerals,  from  the  time  of  Constantine  at 
least,  processional  lights  were  nsed  :  the  day 
of  the  Christian's  death  being  regarded  as  his 
birthday  into  life  and  immortality.  Hero- 
worship  soon  sprang  up,  for  the  immense  inflaz 
of  adült  pagans  into  the  (now  fashionable) 
Church  broQght  with  them  the  habits  and  modes 
of  thonght  of  their  previous  lifetime.  Cardinal 
Baronius  admits  {Annalt,  p.  561)  that  the  culiue 
of  Images  by  means  of  lights  buming  before 
them  was  taken  directly  from  the  idolaters — 
*'  the  venerable  ecclesiastical  antiqoity  brougbt 
it  to  pass  that  what  used  to  hang  before  the 
idols  shoald  be  providently  converted  to  the 
worshipof  God."  A  clergyman  named  Vigi- 
lantias  complained  to  St.  Jerome  that,  <'Under 
the  pretext  of  religion  we  see  a  custom  intro- 
dueed  into  the  chnrches  which  approximates  to 
the  rites  of  the  Gentiles,  uamely,  the  ligbting 
of  mnltitndes  of  tapers  while  the  san  is  yet 
shining.  And  everywbere  they  kiss  in  adora- 
tion  a  small  qaantity  of  dast  folded  up  in  a 
little  cloth,  and  deposited  in  a  little  vessel. 
Men  of  thii  itamp  give  great  honour,  forsooth, 
to  the  most  blessed  martyrs,  thinking  with  a 
few  insignificant  wax-tapers  to  glorify  those 
whom  the  Lamb,  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne,  enlightens  with  all  the  brightness  of 
His  Majesty." 

St.  Jerome  in  reply  denied  that  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  Church.  He  said  :  "  We  do  not 
light  candles  in  the  daylight  as  yoa  falsely  ac- 


cnse  US,  bnt  we  do  so  that  we  may  alleviate 
the  darkness  of  the  night  by  this  comfort." 

Tet  he  admitted  that  the  Ritoalists  were 
beginning  the  practice  complained  of :  "Bat 
what  if  iome  do  so,  in  honoar  of  the  martyn 
throagh  the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  seciüar 
men  or  even  of  religioas  women  (of  whom  we 
may  in  trath  say,  '  I  bear  them  record  that  they 
have  a  zeal  of  God,  bat  not  aeeording  to  know^ 
ledge*)t  what  loss  do  yoa  thereby  sustaint" 
{EpitL  contra  VigUantiufn,  xxxvii.) 

Tet  he  ends  by  admitting  the  pagan  origin 
of  the  oastom,  saying,  "  That  was  done  to  the 
idols,  and  therefore  to  be  detested:  this  is 
done  to  the  martyrs,  and  therefore  may  be  re- 
ceived."  In  yain  had  the  laws  of  Theodosias 
forbidden  ander  severe  penalties  to  "light 
candles,  bam  incense,  or  hang  ap  garlands  to 
senseless  Images." 

Not  only  did  these  pagan  obseryances  be* 
come  more  and  more  fashionable,  bat  at  length 
the  Second  Synod  of  Nicaea,  A.D.  787,  decreed 
as  of  faith  that "  To  these  (i.e.  the  likenesses  of 
oar  Lord  and  His  blessed  ones)  as  to  the  fig^are 
of  the  precioas  and  life-giving  Gross,  and  to 
the  Book  of  the  Gospels,  and  to  other  holy 
objects,  incense  and  lights  may  be  offered 
aeeording  to  ancient  pioas  castom,  for  tke 
honour  vfhich  it  paid  to  the  image  pa$9e$  on  to  that 
fohich  the  Unage  repretentty  and  he  who  reveres 
the  image  reveres  in  it  the  sabject  represented  " 
(Mr.  Athelstan  Riley's  translation). 

This  was  jast  what  the  heathen  had  always 
pleaded,  and  as  the  Baddhist  now  pleads,  in 
defence  of  idolatry.    The  apostate  Jalian  said, 
"  We  do  not  think  them  gods,  bat  that  throagh 
them  we  may  worship  the  Deity :  for  we  being 
in  the  body,  oagbt  to  perform  oar  Service  in  a 
way  agreeable  to  it."    Canon  Robertson,  the 
historian,  says.   "  There  was  too  mach  foanda- 
tion  for  the  reproach  with  which  the  Mani- 
chean    Faustus  assailed  the  Charch:    'The 
sacrifices  of  the  heathen  yoa  have  tamed  into 
feasts  of  charity :  their  idols  into  martyn, 
whom  ye  honoar  with  the  like  religioas  Offices '" 
{Hitt.  Chrittian  Church,  ii.  48-45).     The  condi- 
tion  of  Christian  society  which    made  this 
possible  is  depicted  in  Kingsley's  Hypatu^,  and 
in  Dean  Farrar's  Oaihering  douds,    The  char- 
acter  of  the  so-called  Seventh  General  Ooancil 
is  described  in  PalmePs  Treatüe  ofthe  Church^ 
ii.  151-161,andbyRobertson(^w^.,üi.  55).  In 
Perceval's  Roman  Schumi  p.  418,  is  given  a 
long  list  of  the  Fathers  who  are  anatbematised 
by  this  *' Seventh  General  Council."    Bishop 
StiUingfleet  says,  "  Christianity  became  at  last 
to  be  nothing  eise  bat  reformed  paganism  as 
to  its  worship"  ( Works,  v.  459).   Baruch  vi  18, 
19,  Hislop's  Tiüo  Babylons,  chap.  v.,  or  Middle- 
ton's  Letters  from  Borne,  p.  27,  illustrate  the 
universal  prevalence  of  candle-worship  among 
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all  nations.  For  centaries  the  strnggle  went 
on  within  the  Charch  to  resist  this  deteriora- 
tion.  The  Sjnod  of  Elvira,  A.D.  306,  condemned 
the  ose  of  piotares  in  the  churches,  and  de- 
creed  *'  that  candles  be  not  bnrned  dnring  the 
day  in  cemeteriesi  for  fear  of  troubling  the 
spirits  of  the  saints."  This  canon  was  only 
one  of  a  series  directed  against  heathenish 
rites  then  calling  for  repression ;  yet  Mr.  Dale, 
in  his  interesting  Essay  on  the  Sjfnod  of 
Elvira  (published  bj  Macmillan),  has  shown 
(pp.  207-22)  that  the  "Fathers"  who  con- 
demned these  rites  were  themseWes  infected 
bj  a  belief  in  necromanoy.  So  soon  had  '*  the 
fine  gold  become  dim  "  !  Dapin  honestly  says, 
"that  the  Fathers  of  this  Conncil  did  not 
approve  of  the  ose  of  Images,  no  more  than 
that  of  waz  candles  lighted  in  fall  day 
light." 

Oar  Bnglish  Bede,  A.D.  730,  teils  us  that  the 
Feast  of  Candlemas  merely  replaced  the  pre- 
Christian  lustrations — **  this  cnstom  the  Chris- 
tian religion  did  well  to  change  when  in  the 
same  month/'  of  February,  the  feast  of  the 
purification  was celebrated  {De  7'emp.  Rat,,  10). 

This  **  relative  worship"  of  inferior  deities 
by  means  of  tapers  and  lamps  and  torches 
natarally  cnlminated  in  the  worship  of  the 
Host  when  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
had  been  formally  adopted,  and  Innocent  III., 
the  promolgator  of  that  dogma  at  the  Foarth 
Lateran  Conncil,  was  the  firstto  order  two  lights 
to  be  set  borning  upon  the  altar  itself.  Car- 
dinal Langton,  who  took  part  in  that  Council, 
promulgated  the  Lateran  Decrees  at  the  Synod 
of  Oxford,  A.D.  1222,  directing  that  "two 
candles,  or  at  least  one  together  with  the  lamp" 
(hanging  before  the  reserved  wafer),  shoald  be 
buming  at  mass,  and  ordering  the  laity  to 
kneel  to  the  corpus  Domini  as  to  "  their  Creator 
and  Redeemer"  (Wilkins,  i.  593). 

All  the  Lateran  Decrees  were  made  binding 
as  parts  of  the  Canon  Law  duly  pablished  in 
this  country.  In  addition  to  the  recognition 
of  the  divinity  of  the  wafer,  it  was  claimed 
that  **sacrificial  fire"  was  indicated  by  the 
same  symboL  Lyndwood,  John  de  Burgh,  Poly- 
dore  Vergil,  and  Suarez,  all  give  this,  and  refer 
to  Lev.  vL  13  for  scriptural  Warrant.  In  1541 
the  Royal  Injunctions  of  Henry  VIII.  ordered 
that  '*  no  ofifering  or  setting  of  lights  or  candles 
should  be  suffered  ezcept  To  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment."  In  1547  Edward's  Injanction  repeated 
his  father's  direction  that,  **  no  torches  nor 
candles,  tapers  or  images  of  waz  to  be  set 
Aforb  any  image  or  picture,  but  only  two 
lights  upon  the  high  altar,  before  the  sacra- 
ment "  {Doc,  Annt  i.  7).  It  is  important  to  re- 
member  that  at  that  date  (July  31,  in  the  first 
year  of  Edward's  reign)  the  bloody  act  of  the 
6iz  Articles  was  still  in  fall  force — no  refor- 


mation  of  doctrine  having  been  as  yet  even 
attempted.  Bat  so  soon  as  the  First  Prayer 
Book  had  been  enacted,  the  Royal  Visitation 
Articles  of  1549  ordered  these  Injonotions  to 
be  no  longer  read  {Doe.  Ann,,  2nd  edit,  p.  25), 
and  Ridley  and  Hooper  accordingly  forl»de  the 
(now  illegal)  lights  to  be  any  where  placed  apon 
the  Lord's  Table,  and  "  that  the  ministen,  in 
time  of  the  Communion,  do  nse  only  the  cere- 
monies  and  gestares  appointed  by  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer."  From  that  day  forward, 
save  during  the  reaction  ander  Mary,  no  lights 
'*  before  the  sacrament "  were  any  where  seen 
in  the  Charch  of  England;  thongh  Queen 
Elizabeth,  for  reasons  of  Statecraft,  introdnced 
a  crucifiz  before  which  two  candles  were  bumed 
at  eyening  Service  in  her  own  chapeL  Both 
the  image  and  its  attendant  lights  were  unique, 
and  designed  to  oreate  an  Impression  that  the 
Queen  was  then  hesitating  whether  to  abandon 
the  Reformation  or  not;  bat  when  they  had 
served  the  purpose  of  mystifying  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  the  crucifiz  was  broken  and  its 
lights  allowed  to  stand  idle.  As  Bishops 
Grindal  and  Hörn  reported  in  1567,  "the 
Chnrch  of  England  has  entirely  given  up  the 
use  of  a  foreign  tongue,  breathings,  ezorcisms, 
oil,  spittle,  clay,  lighted  tapers,  and  other  things 
of  that  kind  which  by  Act  of  Parliament  {ex 
legvm  preseriptö)  are  never  to  be  restored" 
{Zürich  Leiters,  i.  178). 

Smith's  Dict,  Christian  Antiq^  ii.  993.  Scuda- 
more's  Notit,  Eucharistica,  2nd  ed.,  p.  121. 
Dimock's  Christian  Ritual,  p.  34.  Tomlinson's 
Historie  Qroundi  of  Lambeth  Judffment,  pp^  75- 
104,  and  Tract  on  AUar  Lights,  their  ffistory  and 
Meaning,  [J.  T.  T.] 

LIMBO.— -Limbo  (from  limhust  a  fringe)  has  a 
twofold  signification  in  the  works  of  Roman 
Catholic  theologians. 

1.  The  Limbus  Patrum  means  a  fringe  or 
outskirt  of  sheol  or  hell,  in  which  the  saints  or 
righteous  of  the  Cid  Testament  dispenaation 
were  confined  awaiting  the  Coming  of  Christ. 

2.  The  Limbus  Infantium,  the  place  or  State 
assigned  to  infants  who  die  without  baptism. 

The  views  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  this 
subject  have  an  intimate  relation  with  her 
doctrines  regarding  the  sacraments.  Holding 
that  the  sacraments  are  the  only  Channel  by 
which  the  blessings  of  redemption  are  ordi- 
narily  conveyed  to  men,  she  was  bound  to 
hold  that  those  who  died  before  Christ  were 
not  saved.  The  best  that  could  be  h(^>ed  of 
them  was  that  they  were  not  lost ;  hence  she 
retained  thcm  in  a  salvable  State  awaiting  the 
Coming  of  the  Redeemer.  Bat  although  Rome 
holds  that  Christ  descended  into  Hades,  she 
does  not  teach  (as  to  be  consistent  she  should), 
that  He  baptized  there  the  saints  of  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation  before  accompanying 
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them  into  heaven.^  The  Maynooth  Catechism 
teaohes  that  Christ  desoended  "to  preach  to 
ihe  ipirits  in  prison,  that  is,  to  annoanoe  to 
them  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption."  As  to 
the  oondition  of  anbaptised  infants,  Rome 
teaches  that  neither  at  death,  nor  ever  after, 
aie  they  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
PeiTone  {PraUeUone$  Tkeoloffiea,  vol.  i.  p. 
494)  distingnishes  between  the  oertain  and 
the  uncertain.  What  is  oertain,  yea,  a  matter 
of  faith,  ifl,  as  taoght  bj  the  Second  Coancil 
of  Lyons  and  the  Coancil  of  Florence,  that 
infants  and  idiots  incar  damnationf  bat  snffer 
a  different  punishment  from  that  infiicted  apon 
adolts.  Bat,  as  to  the  natare  of  the  panish- 
ment  inflicted,  Perrone  teils  as  nothing  is 
oertain.  The  Latin  Fathers  represent  infants 
as  saffering  a  pain  of  sense,  while  the  Greek 
Fatheis  represent  them  as  saffering  a  pain 
of  loss.  This  teaching  is  foonded  npon  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  the  theorj  that 
baptism  is  the  onlj  means  appointed  f or  de- 
liverance  from  the  sin  of  oor  first  parents. 

The  ezistenco  of  the  Limbut  Infantium  has 
never  been  defined  by  the  Roman  Chnrch, 
bat  when  the  Coancil  of  Pistoia  sneered  at 
the  doctrine  as  a  Pelagian  fable,  Pias  VI. 
censared  the  Coancil.  Infants  who  die  with- 
ont  baptism  are  baried  in  anconsecrated 
gronnd.  [T.  C] 

I.INOOLN  JUBGMENT.— The  trial  of  Bishop 
King  for  ritaal  nonconformity  by  Archbishop 
Benson  in  1890  is  remarkable,  perhaps  even 
"epoch-making,"  on  accoant  of  the  adoption 
of  certain  principles  as  the  basis  of  its  jadg- 
ment,  every  one  of  which  had  been  decisively 
rejected  as  ansoand  by  the  Sapreme  Coart  of 
Appeal.  The  importance  of  these  fundamental 
principles  has  never  yet  received  the  attention 
which  is  dae  to  the  far-reaching  results  which 
were  thus  foreshadowed  as  possible. 

Two  preliminary  questions  had  to  be  de- 
cided :  (l)  That  a  diocesan  bishop  is  sabject 
to  the  jarisdiction  of  his  metropolitan ;  (2) 
that  a  bishop  is  subject,  like  every  other 
**  minister,"  to  the  rubrics  and  canons  of  the 
Cborch  of  England  whcn  officiating  in  divine 
Service.  The  former  of  these  points  was  de- 
cided  by  the  Privy  Council  itself,  which  held 
that  *'  the  archbishop  Juu  jurüdiotion  in  this 
case.  They  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  ab- 
staining  by  the  archbishop  from  entertaining 
the  snit  is  matter  of  appeal  to  her  Majesty." 

Nevertheless  Bishop  King  lodged  a  formal 
protest  '*  that  tbe  Provincial  Synod  is  the  only 
Coart  before  which  a  bishop  can  be  tried/'  and 

^  Hermas,  in  his  Shepherd  8im,,  ix,  16,  distinctly 
teaches  that  the  apostles  and  teachers  baptised 
in  the  Unseen  World  the  saints  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation« 


that  "bishops  are  not  included  among  the 
'  ministers '  to  whom  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  apply."  The  archbishop,  how- 
ever,  gave  jadgment  on  May  12, 1899,  in  favoar 
of  his  own  sole  jarisdiction  ;  and  it  is  errone- 
oosly  stated  in  the  Eneydopasdia  Britamniea 
that  he  was  sapported  in  this  by  his  saffragan 
assessors.  Sach  was  not  the  case ;  their  lord- 
ships  dissented,  yet  were  compelled  to  listen 
to  the  very  able  jadgment  in  which  Archbishop 
Benson  mied  that  hc  was  competent  to  sit  in 
jadgment  npon  them  all  I  A  report  of  this 
jadgment,  with  illastrative  notes,  is  published 
by  the  Charch  Association  (Tract  104). 

Bishop  King  thereupon  decided  to  appear  by 
oonnsel,  bat  ander  protest,  as  not  acknow- 
ledging  the  Jurisdiction  olaimed.  Nor  has  the 
English  Charch  Union,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  which  sapported  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  throughoat,  ever  admitted  the  jaris- 
diction of  the  primate  to  be  well  foanded.  The 
archbishop  f  urther  raled  that  a  bishop,  when 
officiating  in  any  service  contained  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  is  boand  by  the  same  roles  as 
any  other  "  minister. "  In  this  ruling  he  was 
sapported  by  all  his  assessors  except  Bishop 
John  Wordsworth. 

These  prcliminaries  having  been  decided,  the 
hearing  on  the  merits  was  reached  in  Febraary 
1900,  and  jadgment  was  delivered  on  November 
21  in  the  same  year.  It  introdnced  the  novel 
Claim  that  a  Court  of  first  instance  is  entitled 
to  review  and  setaside  the  previoas  judgments 
of  the  Coart  of  Appeal— a  principle  in  itself 
sufficiently  revolutionary.  But  the  decisions 
altimately  reached  did  not  greatly  alter  the 
legal  Position,  except  as  regards  the  singing  of 
the  "Agnus  Dei."  The  foUowing  sammary 
exhibits  the  changes  actually  effected  : — 

Ist  Charge. — Mixing  water  with  the  wines 
durinff  the  service.  Before  the  Lincoln  Judg- 
ment  this  was  illegal.  After  the  Judgment  it 
still  remains  illegal;  the  "Judgment"  given 
being  on  a  point  not  raised  in  the  articles  of 
Charge. 

2nd  Charge. — Hiding  the  Manual  Acts. 
Befwre  the  Jadgment  this  was  illegal  AfUr 
the  Jadgment  it  still  remains  illegal 

3rd  Charge. — Making  the  sig^  of  the  Cross. 
Before  the  Judgment  this  was  illegal  After 
the  Judgment  it  still  remains  illegal. 

4th  Charge. — Miniätering  winc  which  had 
been  mixed  with  water  during  the  service. 
Before  the  Jadgment  this  was  illegal.  After 
the  Jadgment  it  still  remains  illegal;  the 
"Jadgment"  given  being  on  a  point  not  raised 
in  the  sait. 

6th  Charge. — Using lighted candles,  "before 
the  sacrament."  Before  the  Jadgment  this 
was  illegal.  After  the  Jadgment  it  still  re- 
mains illegal ;  the  Jodgment  in  the  Sapreme 
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Court  in  Martin  y.  Maekonoehie  being  onafFected 
by  the  appeal.  On  this  point  the  Privy  Oooncil 
merely  Bald  tbat  the  bisbop  was  not  responsible, 
bat  thej  did  not  legalise  the  ose  of  lighted 
candles. 

6th  Charge. — Drinking  the  ablntions  during 
divine  service.  Befare  the  Jadgment  this  was 
illegal.  After  the  Jadgment  it  still  remains 
illegal.  On  this  point  the  judges  declared  the 
drinking  of  the  rinsings  after  the  close  of  the 
Service  to  be  lawf  al. 

7th  Charge. — The  eastward  position  dnring 
the  entire  ante-Commnnion  serrice.  This  was 
a  new  point,  and  therefore  coold  not  affeot 
any  previoas  jadgment. 

8th  Charge.— Thesinging  of  the  **  AgnnsDei" 
Btfort  the  Jadgment  this  was  illegal.  After 
the  Jadgment  it  is  permitted  to  be  done  with 
impnnity.  This,  therefore,  thoagh  a  most  im- 
portant  point,  is  the  only  one  on  which  a 
jadgment  was  given  at  complete  variance  with 
former  decisions. 

Bat  the  really  grave  featnre  of  this  Jadgment 
was  that  it  discarded  the  rcUionet  decidendi, 
apon  which  all  former  judgments  in  ritaal  soits 
had  been  based.  The  Privy  Coancil  had  laid 
down  the  dictam  that  canons  and  constita- 
tions  relating  to  divine  Service  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  and  even  royal  Injanctions  of 
any  earlier  date,  **  mast  be  taken,  if  of  force 
at  the  time  of  passing  of  any  of  the  Acts  of 
Uniformity,  to  have  been  repealed  by  those 
Acts"  {Martin  v.  Maekonoehie,  L.R.  2  P.C. 
389).  In  WesteHon  v.  Liddetl,  the  first  of 
these  saits,  it  was  held  that  *'the  word 
*  Ornaments'  applies,  and  in  this  ['the  Orna- 
ments *]  rabric  is  confined  to  those  articies  the 
ose  of  which  in  the  Services  and  ministrations 
of  the  Chnrch  is  Pbsscrjbsd  bt  the  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth  "  (Moore's  separate 
report,  p.  156).  The  importance  of  these 
elementary  bases  of  Cbarch  Law  (which  were 
adopted  and  foUowed  in  all  subseqnent  jadg- 
ments),  arises  from  the  fact  that  ritaal  mainly 
centres  aronnd  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments 
and  the  worship  sapposed  to  be  dae  (or  to  be 
prohibited)  in  reference  to  the  supposed  in- 
dwelling  Deity  within  the  consecrated  species. 
In  other  words,  it  involves  the  qaestion  of 
the  "  continaity "  of  sacramental  doctrine 
before  and  after  the  "  Reformation  "  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  Privy  Coancil  had  solved  these  qaes- 
tions  by  saying,  "The  Prayer  Book,  in  the 
Preface,  divides  all  ceremonies  into  these  two 
classes :  those  which  are  retained  are  speci- 
fied,  whereas  none  are  abolished  by  name;  bat 
it  is  assamed  that  all  are  abolished  which  are 
not  expressly  retained  "  {Martin  v.  Maekonoehie^ 
ut  tupra),  This  elementary  principle  was  f  ally 
adopted  by  the  tyro  Archbishops  of  Ganterbory 


and  York  in  their  pablished  "Opinion"  on 
Incense  and  Processional  Lights,  Jaly  31, 1899, 
when  the  ceremonial  ose  of  either  was  held  to 
be  prohibited  ander  section  27  of  BUsabeth's 
Act  of  Uniformity,  which  renders  "roid  and 
of  none  effect — all  laws,  statates,  and  ordin* 
ances  whereby  any  other  Service  .  •  .  is  limited, 
established,  or  set  forth  to  be  osed  within  this 
realm." 

In  open  defiance  of  this  principle,  Aichbiahop 
Benson  actaally  addaced  sach  "aathorities  "  as 
Pope  Leo  IV.,  who  directed  that  *'Nallas  cantet 
sine  lamine  ...  et  casola"  in  A.D.  847,  and 
Pope  Honorias  IIL,  who  ordered  a  priest  to 
be  deprived  becaase  "sine  igne  sacrificabat  et 
aqaa "  (L.R  1891,  P.C.,  p.  95).  This  same  Pope 
institated  elevation  of  the  Host  and  its 
adoration,  according  to  Fleary  (zv.  663).  See 
Cranmer's  JUmaint,  p.  154,  and  Lord^a  Supper, 
p.  238.  These  <*aathorities"  were  cited  in 
sapport  of  the  decree  of  the  papal  legate, 
Langton,  in  the  Synod  at  Oxford  in  1222,  at 
which  he  formally  promalg^ted  the  decrees 
of  the  Foarth  Lateran  Coancil  ordering  the 
panishment  by  death  of  '*heretics"  who 
denied  the  doctrine  of  transabstantiation  {fcrtt 
decreed  at  Lateran),  and  had  himself  taken 
part  in  that  *' General  Coancil."  Another 
"  aathority  "  cited  by  Archbishop  Benson  (L.IC, 
p.  96)  is  John  de  Bargh,  A.D.  1385,  who  wamed 
English  priests  to  pat  oat  the  light  if  the 
wafer  had  been  consamed,  lest  ''idolatiy" 
ensae,  and  that  if  the  priest  gave  an  onoon- 
secrated  wafer,  the  commanicant  mast  needs 
commit  idolatry  becaase  "  mandacans  adorat 
qaod  mandacat."  He  addaced  Lev.  vi.  13, 
**fire  shall  ever  be  barning  on  my  altar/'  as 
the  reason  for  altar  lights  I  Whereapon  the 
archbishop  observes,  *<It  woald  be  contraiy 
to  the  history  and  Interpretation  of  the  two 
lights  on  the  Holy  Table  to  connect  them  with 
erroneoas  and  stränge  teaching  as  to  the  natore 
of  the  sacrament." 

Edward' s  Injanction  of  1547  was  also  ad- 
daced, ignoring  the  fact  that  the  *'Six 
Articies  "  Act  was  then  in  fall  force,  and  that 
the  statate  which  gave  "the  aathority  of 
Parliament"  to  these  Injanctions  was  repealed 
before  the  "second  year  of  Edward  VI.**  had 
commenced.  Lord  Cairns  had  pointed  ont 
that  the  Royal  Visitation  Articies  of  1549, 
pablished  by  Wilkins,  Cardwell,  and  Boinet, 
forbidding  the  "setting  any  light  on  the 
Lord's  Board  at  any  time  '*  as  being  a  "  coonter- 
feit  of  the  Popish  mass,'*  were  evidenoe  of  the 
meaning  of  the  First  Prayer  Book,  and  were 
acted  apon  by  the  Ordinaries  ander  that  book 
(4<A  Report  Hit,  Comm.,  p.  220,  col.  2);  whereas 
this  Jadgment  assamed  that  these  were  (on- 
like  all  other  Visitation  Articies)  not  enforce- 
ments  of  ezisting  law,  bat  irregalar  attempta 
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at  Uffidation,  In  the  same  spirit  they  men- 
tion  that  Ridlej  merelj  "ezhorted"  ohuich- 
wardens  in  Jane  1660,  to  '^remove'*  altara, 
and  nrge  that  this  was  vUra  viret  {JwIgwiefU, 
Macmillan'8,  p.  20);  bat  are  carefal  noi  to 
mention  that  after  the  Order  in  Goanoil  of 
November  23,  Ridlej  at  once  '*required  and 
commanded,"  in  the  king's  name  (Fox,  Ti. 
744),  this  (no  longer  doabtfal)  alteration.  The 
80-called  "historio"  treatment  ia  throaghont 
of  the  same  one-sided  character,  haying 
always  this  oniform  object,  vis.,  to  "dis- 
Bemble  and  cloak "  the  notorioas  fact  that  an 
enormoas  alteration  of  ritaal  had  dengnedly 
resulted  from  the  doctrinal  changes  which 
took  place  in  164^62,  and  that  the  incalpated 
ritaal  was  regarded  bj  eyerybody,  on  both 
sides,  as  the  recognised  ezpression  of  the 
disünctive  belief  of  the  *'  Romanensians."  In 
porsait  of  this  object,  the  draftsman  of  the 
Jadgment  was  g^iltj  of  verj  nameroas  mis- 
qaotations,  of  glaring  sappressions  of  evi- 
dence,  and  of  downright  misrepresentations 
of  fact.  For  detailed  evidence  of  this,  see 
HUtoric  Oroundi  of  the  Lambeth  JudgfnerU,  pab- 
lished  bj  J.  F.  Shaw.  The  very  points  on 
which  the  Jadgment  turned,  e,g,  the  alleged 
fact  that  the  commnnion  tables  were  placed 
lengthwise  down  the  charch  at  the  time  when 
the  north-side  rubric  was  devised,  is  qaietly 
assamed  as  thoagh  it  were  indispatable, 
thoagh  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  contemporary 
evidence.  Nor  was  the  Jadgment  even  con- 
sistent  with  itself.  For  ezample,  mizing 
water  with  wine  daring  the  Service  was  dis- 
allowed  becaase  the  rabric  directing  this  to 
be  done  had  been  strack  oat  in  1662,  and  had 
never  been  restored.  Yet  the  "  Agnos,"  which 
was  not  merely  strack  out,  bat  was,  at  the 
last  revision,  again  deliberately  rejected  by 
Gonvocation  when  its  restoration  was  pro- 
posed,  was  held  to  be  perfectly  legall  Bat 
perhaps  the  Chief  objection  to  this  extra- 
ordinary  farrago  of  sham  "learning"  is,  that 
if  papal  decrees,  pre-Reformation  precedents, 
and  foreig^  bishops  may  be  addaced  as 
evidence  of  the  existing  "law"  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England,  there  can  be 
no  limit  to  the  application  of  this  Romanistng 
process  antil  the  Established  Charch  has 
been  screwed  up  by  clerical  jadges  to  the 
Italian  Standard.  The  Jadgment  of  the  Privy 
Cloancil  on  appeal  is  hardly  worth  referring 
to.  Little  or  no  troable  had  been  taken  to 
assign  any  reasons  for  accepting  the  concla- 
sions  of  the  Coart  below.  The  reasoned 
jndgments  previously  laid  down  by  jadges 
like  Lords  Kingdown,  Cairns,  and  Selbome 
were  set  aside  whenever  necessary,  and  with- 
ont  any  attempt  at  conf  atation ;  nor  was  the 
smallest    particle   of    evidence    addaced    to 


sapply  the  lack  of  relevant  voachers  in  the 
Archbishop's  Jadgment.  The  Lord  Ohancellor 
seemed  determined  at  any  cost  to  avoid  a 
collision  with  the  priest-party,  and  willing  to 
accept  any  way  of  escape  which  the  Primate's 
ingenaity  had  saggested,  ai  a  pretezt  for 
avoiding  the  daty  of  enforoing  the  law  as 
laid  down  by  a  long  saooession  of  the  f oremost 
jadges  in  the  land.  [J.  T.  T.] 

LITANY,  THE.— The  origin  of  the  word 
Litany  is  Oreek.  The  Latin  eqaivalent  is 
"Rogatio."  In  the  East,  accordingly,  we  find 
that  it  is  in  early  times  applied  to  varioas 
solemn  Services  of  Prayer.  In  the  Apostolic 
Oonstitations  (not  later  than  the  foarth  Cen- 
tury), there  is  a  responsive  form  of  intercessory 
prayer,  with  the  reiteration  of  the  Kyrie  Eleison 
at  every  claose.  In  the  varioas  ancient  litar- 
gies,  what  are  sabstantially  litanies  of  depre- 
cation,  obsecration,  and  interceesion,  are  foand 
as  integral  parts  of  the  service.  Bat  the  name, 
originally  general  in  sense,  came  to  be  techni- 
cally  applied  in  the  foarth  centary  to  a  form 
of  sapplication  in  times  of  special  need.  The 
two  main  distinctions  between  the  Romish 
Litany  and  that  of  the  Charch  of  England  are 
that  the  English  Litany  is  in  langaage  **  ander- 
standed  of  the  people,"  while  the  Romish 
Litany  is  in  Latin,  contrary  to  the  Apostolic 
injanction  (1  Cor.  xiv.  19).  In  the  next  place 
the  Romish  Litany  introdaces  invocation  of 
saints  and  angels,  anwarranted  by  Holy 
Scriptare  and  apostolic  asaga  Sach  prayers 
to  the  saints  led  to  an  ondae  exaltation  of 
the  saints,  and  arose  from  a  mere  commemora- 
tion  of  them,  and  being  abolished  by  the 
Reformers  have  rightly  no  place  in  the  English 
Litany.  [T.  H.  L.  L.] 

LITUBGIES,  ANCIENT.— Formalaries  ased 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper.  The 
prayers  originally  ased  over  the  bread  and 
wine  placed  before  the  presiding  minister  in 
the  meal  called  the  Agape  were  extempor* 
aneoas.  **  The  president,"  says  Jastin  Martyr, 
"  offers  ap  prayers  as  well  as  ever  he  is  able  " 
{ApU.,  i.),  and  the  treatise  named  **The 
Teacbing  of  the  Apostles,"  which  seems  to 
have  been  composed  aboat  fifty  years  before 
Jastin  Martyr  (aboot  A.D.  100),  says  expressly 
that  **prophet8,"  meaning  there  little  more 
than  well-edacated  teachers,  are  to  ase  what 
words  they  like  in  setting  apart  the  consecrated 
Clements.  The  forms  provided  for  the  less 
leamed  are  as  f oUows :  they  are  the  first 
liturg^cal  forms  ased  in  the  Christian  Charch ; 
we  now  term  sach  prayers  Consecration  prayers, 
bat  they  were  then  known  as  Thanksgiving  or 
Eacharistical  prayers. 

"  About  the  broken  bread,"  says  the  treatise, 
<'  thas  give  thanks :  '  We  give  thanks  to  Thee, 
cor  Father,  for  the  lif e  and  knowledge  which 
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Tboa  makest  known  unto  ns  through  Jesus 
Thy  Child.  To  Thee  be  the  glory  for  everl 
As  this  bread  which  we  break  was  once 
scattered  over  the  hills,  and  gathered  together 
it  became  one,  so  may  Thy  Church  be  gathered 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  Thy  Eingdom ; 
for  Thine  is  the  glory  and  the  power,  throagh 
Jesns  Christ  for  ever.'*'  **About  the  cap: 
'  We  give  thanks  to  Thee,  our  Father,  for  the 
holy  vine  of  David  Thy  cfaild  (or  servant), 
which  Thou  hast  made  known  to  ns  by  Jesus 
Thy  Child.  To  Thee  be  the  glory  for  ever  I ' " 
The  above  were  the  prayers  before  reception  ; 
the  thanksgiving  prayer  after  reception  was  as 
follows :  "  After  ye  are  filled  *'  (that  is,  at  the 
end  of  the  meai  of  Agape,  during  which  the 
memorials  of  Christ  had  been  received)  **  thus 
give  thanks,  *We  give  thanks  to  Thee,  Holy 
Father,  for  Thy  Holy  Name,  which  Thoa 
makest  to  dwell  in  onr  hearts,  for  the  know- 
ledge  and  faith  of  immortality,  which  Thou 
madest  known  to  ns  throagh  Jesus  Thy  Child. 
To  Thee  be  the  glory  for  ever  I  Thou,  Almighty 
God,  didst  create  all  things  for  Thy  Name's 
sake,  and  didst  give  food  and  drink  to  men 
for  enjoyment,  that  they  may  give  thanks 
unto  Thee  ;  and  on  us  Thou  bestowest  Spiritual 
food  and  drink  and  etemal  life  through  Thy 
Child  ;  and  above  all  we  give  thanks  to  Thee 
for  Thy  power.  To  Thee  be  the  glory  for 
ever!  Remember,  O  Lord,  Thy  Church,  to 
deliver  it  from  all  evil,  and  to  perfect  it  in 
Thy  love,  and  to  gather  it  from  the  four  winds, 
the  sanctified  Church,  into  Thy  Eingdom, 
which  Thou  didst  prepare  for  it ;  for  Thine  is 
the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever.  Let  grace 
come,  and  let  this  world  pass  away.  Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David.  If  any  be  holy,  let  him 
come ;  if  not,  let  him  repent.  Maranatha. 
Amen  * "  (eh.  iz.  z.). 

It  was  impossible  that  forms  could  be  very 
elaborate  in  the  first  Century,  when  the  cele- 
bration  of  the  Holy  Communion  took  place 
towards  the  end  of  a  social  meal,  the  final 
thanksgiving  being  both  for  the  reception  of 
the  symbolical  elements  and  for  the  whole 
meal.  When,  about  A.D.  110,  the  Eucharist 
was  transferred  from  the  evening  to  the  fore- 
noon,  the  form  would  naturally  become  more 
lengthy  and  more  definite,  and  yet  the  liberty 
granted  to  edncated  teachers  to  use  their  own 
words  instcad  of  the  assigned  form,  was  con- 
tinued,  as  we  see  from  Justin  Martyr,  down 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  second  Century  at 
the  least.  But  extemporaneous  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  for  a  particular  object,  again 
and  again  offered,  are  sure  after  a  time  to  fall 
into  a  stereotyped  shape.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  third  Century  it  is  probable  that  a  pre- 
composed  form  of  setting  apart  the  sacred 
elements  was  nniversally  used.    Bat  it  was 


not  the  same  form  in  every  place.  Bach  ocm- 
gregation  at  first  had  its  own  formola;  theo 
each  bisbop  had  a  special  form  for  bia  dioeeee^ 
which  the  various  congregations  onder  his 
Charge  were  invited,  bat  not  compellad«  to 
adopt;  when  Metropolitans  were  institated, 
it  was  bat  nataral  for  the  suffragan  or  pco- 
vincial  bishops  to  give  up  their  forms  for  tbose 
of  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral,  and  in  like 
manner,  the  forms  nsed  by  the  Metropolitans 
were  naturally  assimilated  to  those  nsed  by 
primates  or  patriarchs,  when  thoee  dignitaries 
had  come  into  being. 

When  snflicient  time  had  passed  for  this 
System  to  mature  itself,  all  the  variona  IHorgies 
coalesced  into  five  types.  (1)  The  Litnrgy  of 
the  Patriarchates  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem; 
(2)  the  Liturgy  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Alez- 
andria ;  (3)  the  Liturgy  of  the  Patriarchate  of 
Home ;  (4)  the  Liturgy  of  the  Chnrchea  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  preserved  the  tcadition  of 
St.  John*8  use  ;  (5)  the  Nestorian  Litnrgy,  pre- 
vailing  in  the  far  East.  Of  these  the  fint  was 
called  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James;  Ritnalist 
Manuals  ( Ritual  Rea9(m  Why  and  Ccngregotiim  ta 
Church)  try  to  pass  it  off  as  a  composition  of 
St.  James,  but  the  title  means  simply  that  it 
was  the  Liturgy  of  the  Chureh  of  Jemsalem, 
called  the  Church  of  St.  James  in  later  times 
from  the  name  of  its  first  bishop,  St.  James, 
the  Lord's  brother.  The  second  was  called 
the  Liturgy  of  St-.  Mark,  meaning  no  more 
than  that  it  was  the  Litnrgy  of  the  Chnrch 
traditionally  founded  by  St.  Mark.  The  thiid 
had  the  name  of  St.  Peter  given  to  it  from  a 
mistaken  idea,  once  entertained,  that  Peter 
had  been  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  fonrth  was 
oarried  in  germ  from  Asia  Minor  into  Gaol 
by  Irenieus,  and  from  it  sprang  the  Qallioan 
or  old  French  Liturgy,  the  Mosarabio  or 
old  Spanish  Liturgy,  and  the  old  British 
Liturgy. 

As  soon  as  Rome  consciously  aimed  at 
supremacy  over  the  Church,  she  exerted  her- 
seif  to  abolish  all  litnrgies  ezoept  her  own. 
She  could  not  touch  the  litnrgies  of  the 
Eastem  Patriarchates,  much  as  she  wonld 
have  desired  to  do  so.  On  the  contrarj, 
litnrgies  were  composed  by  Basil,  and  in  the 
name  of  Chrysostom,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Liturgy  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  thoroughly  Eastem  in  their 
character,  which  are  still  in  use  in  the  Oriental 
Church.  But  in  the  West  the  Pope  lesolved 
to  sweep  away  all  variations  from  the  Roman 
type.  For  this  reason  the  Gallican  and  Hoaa- 
rabic  liturgies  which,  far  from  being  identical 
with  the  Roman  Litnrgy,  had  not  even  spnmg 
from  it,  were  the  objects  of  his  implacable 
hostility.  By  papal  instigation  and  nrgency, 
Charlemagne  was  indnced,  in  the  ninth  centmy, 
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to  forbid  the  ose  of  tbe  old  Gallican  Litargj 
in  Fiance;  and  Pope  HUdebrand  (Gregory 
Vn.)  drove  King  Alonzo  VI.  against  bis  wül, 
and  against  tbe  will  of  bis  people,  to  abolisb 
tbe  Mocarabic  Litorgy,  in  tbe  eleventb  centmj, 
on  tbe  tbreat  of  sepaxating  bim  from  bis  wife 
and  **  onsbeatbing  tbe  sword  of  St.  Peter  over 
hia  bead,"  wbicb  be  bad  ezplained  as  follows : 
*'  I  will  exoommnnicate  bim,  and  will  raise  bis 
aabjects  against  bim;  and  if  tbey  are  dis- 
obedient  to  me  and  are  unfaitbfol  to  St.  Peter, 
I  will  go  myself  to  stir  np  bis  kingdom,  and  to 
prosecute  bim  witb  fary  as  tbe  enemy  of  tbe 
ObristJan  religion."  Alonzo  VI.  was  no  matcb 
for  Gregory  YII.,  wbo  claimed  tbe  "  ownersbip 
of  tbe  kingdoms  of  Spain  f  or  St.  Peter  and  tbe 
holy  Boman  Cburcb,"  on  tbe  ground  tbat  tbey 
had  been  conquered  for  St.  Peter  by  Connt 
Bbolo  de  Roceyo — a  man  wbo  never  even 
existed.  Arobbishop  Roderick  describes  "  tbe 
tears  and  lamentations  of  all"  at  losing  tbeir 
TMüiioTiftl  litorgy,  qaoting  sadly  tbe  proverb 
wbicb  originated  from  tbis  nnwilling  act  of 
zoyal    riolenoe,    Quo    vokuU    rtgtM^    vadunt 

Tbns  tbe  Popes  contrived  to  spread  tbeir 
own  Boman  Liturgy  (of  wbicb  tbe  Ambrosian 
and  tbe  Mediseval  Bnglisb  were  variations) 
tbzongb  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  West.  Tbe  original 
obazaoter  of  tbe  liturgy  we  are  onable  to  dis- 
oover.  Tbe  earliest  Western  formnlas  con- 
nected witb  tbe  Bnobaiistic  Office  are  tbree 
80-called  Sacramentaries,  tbe  first  of  wbicb  is 
attribnted,  witboat  reason,  to  Leo  I.,  tbe  second, 
witb  little  more  reason,  to  Gelasins  I.,  and  tbe 
tbird  was  compiled  by  Gregory  I.,  wbo  revised 
tbe  ezisting  litnrgical  forms  at  tbe  beginnlng 
of  tbe  seventb  Century.  Since  tbat  time  sacb 
additiona  and  interpolations  bave  been  made 
as  new  doctrines  springing  up  required,  bat 
the  veneration  witb  wbicb  Gregory's  bandi- 
woric  was  regarded,  bas  presenred  more  of 
tbe  comparatively  ancient  obaracter  of  tbe 
litnrgy  than  migbt  bave  been  ezpected. 

[F.  M.] 
läOsLLA&BS,  THE.— For  several  years  before 
bis  deatb  (Dec.  31,  1384)  Wycliffe  seems 
•eldom  to  bave  left  bis  parisb  of  Latterwortb. 
He  was  far  from  idle — as  a  long  series  of 
Sng^sb  pampblets  and  Latin  treatises  re- 
main  to  sbow.  He  was  bnsy,  too,  witb  bis 
translation  of  tbe  Scriptares  into  Bnglisb.^ 
Bot  be  left  the  work  of  propagating  bis  views 
to  otbers.  Itinerant  preacbers,  wbom  be 
named  bis  "Poor  Priests/'  carried  tbem  far 
and  Wide.  Tbey  were  an  Imitation  of  the 
Beventy  Evangelists  whom  Jesus  sent  out 
*'  two  by  two " ;  bot  the  idea  of  tbem  was 


^  As  to  Wycliffe's   sbare  in  tbe  translation, 
see  article  Wyclipfb. 


immediately  suggested  (perbape)  by  tbe 
''friars" — those  degenerate  sons  of  an  origi- 
nally  noble  movement,  wbose  banefal  inflo- 
ence  on  the  people  it  had  grown  to  be  one  of 
bis  cbief  objects  in  life  to  coonteract.  Glad 
'*  in  rosset-coloared  gowns  '  witb  deep  pockets  " 
tbey  soon  became  well  known  and  welcome. 
They  coald  be  recognised  not  only  by  their 
dress,  bat  by  "tbeir  peculiar  speecb  inter- 
larded  witb  phrases  of  Scriptare,  the  sanctity 
of  tbeir  demeanoar,  tbeir  babit  of  basing 
every  argament  on  some  injanction  foand  in 
God's  law,  and  tbeir  abborrence  of  tbe 
common  oaths  of  tbe  daj — for  wbicb  tbey 
sabstitated  '  I  am  sare,' '  It  is  sooth,'  *  Witboat 
doubt  it  is  so/  "  » 

Lollards  was  tbe  nickname  for  tbese  and 
their  sympatbisers.  Wbetber  it  was  derived 
from  Walter  Lollard — foander  of  a  "  beretlcal '' 
sect  in  Germany,  "  wbo  began  to  disperse  bis 
errors  about  1315  ;"^  or  from  tbe  babit  prac- 
Used  by  tbat  sect  of  singing  or  bammlng  in 
a  low  plaintive  tone  (Ger.  IMen  or  lullen) ; '  or 
from  the  preacbing  of  a  friar  at  St.  Paal's 
against  the  doctrines  of  Wyoliffe,  wbicb  bad 
for  its  text  tbe  parable  of  the  Tares  {lUia)^^ 
bas  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  Anyhow,  tbe 
name  wen  speedy  aoceptance  like  otbers  of 
contemptaous  origin,  as  Christian,  Puritan, 
Methodist,' 

In  1382  (May)  Wyoliffe^s  beresies  were 
brought  up  by  Arobbishop  Courtenay  before  a 
Synod  of  tbe  province  of  Canterbnry  at  Black- 
friars,  and  formally  condemned.  This  was  tbe 
first  definite  act  of  war  against  LoUardry  on 
tbe  part  of  tbe  Church.  The  great  Peasant 
Bising  bad  taken  place  in  tbe  previous  year, 
and  it  bas  often  been  asserted  tbat  tbe 
Lollards  were  partly,  or  mainly,  responsible 
for  lt.  Bat  thougb  Wycliffe's  teaching  on  the 
snbject  of  property  migbt  be,  and  by  some 
enthnsiasts  would  be,  applied  to  favour  com- 
munism,  it  is  remarkable  tbat  neither  in  1382, 
nor  at  any  time,  was  tbis  cited  among  tbe 

^  **  VetiibM  de  rtuteto  utebarUur  pro  majore 
parte" Enygbton, ü  184 ;  Chroniwm, Bolls Series 
(82). 

'  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  England  in  the  Age  qf 
Wydiffe,  p.  317. 

^  Du  Pin's  New  Medenattieal  ffittory,  vol.  v. 
p.  113,  translated  by  Timothy  Cbüde  (1699);  ef. 
Fuller's  Church  HUtory,  vol.  ii.  406  (Brewer's 
edition). 

^  Capes,  Hütory  of  the  Englieh  Chureh  in  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifieenth  Centuriee,  p.  179. 

^  Brewer's  note,  Füller,  ii.  406. 

^  Füller  {ibid,)  says  tbat  since  tbe  Beforma- 
tion  *' Lollard"  seemed  to  be  *'a  general  name 
to  signify  such  wbo  in  tbeir  opinions  oppose  the 
settled  religion  of  tbe  land." 
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charges  against  him  or  his  foUowers.^  These 
charges  were  pnrely  doctrinal,  e,g, — 

1.  That  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  the 
material  snbstance  of  bread  and  wine  remains 
after  consecration. 

5.  That  if  a  man  be  properl j  repentant  all 
ontward  confession  is  snperfluous  or  oseless 
for  him. 

7.  That  God  oaght  to  obey  the  devil. 

15.  That  it  is  lawful  to  any  deacon  or 
priest  to  preach  the  Word  of  Ood  withoat  the 
authority  of  the  Apostollc  See,  or  a  Catholic 
bishop,  or  some  other  (anthority)  snffioiently 
snre. 

23.  That  Friars  are  bound  to  get  their 
living  by  the  labonr  of  their  hands,  and  not 
by  mendicanoy.' 

Conrtenay  had  the  king  and  the  Lords  on 
his  side-— as  is  shown  by  an  ordinance  which 
they  agreed  npon  withoat  the  Gommons' 
knowledge,  or,  at  least,  consent  (during  the 
Short  Parliament  of  1382,  May  7-22),  charging 
the  king's  officers  and  sheriffs  to  arrest  any 
heretic  against  whom  the  bishops  lodged 
complaint.  Letters  patent  in  the  king's  own 
name  granted  anthority  and  licence  to  the 
archbishop  and  his  saffragans  to  arrest  and 
imprison  *'  all  and  Singular  those  who  shoald 
wish  seoretly  or  openly  to  preach  or  maintain 
the  aforesaid  conclosions  so  condemned.'* 
And  that  these  measnres  might  not  turn  out  a 
dead  letter,  the  archbishop  foUowed  them  np 
with  a  private  letter  of  his  own,  urging  the 
saffragans  to  be  alert  and  sealoas.  Yet 
practically  they  came  to  little.  Only  a  few 
of  Wycliffe's  leading  disciples  seem  to  have 
been  proceeded  against  daring  his  life-time. 
In  fact,  whatever  king,  Lords,  and  bishops 
might  do,  the  prevalent  sentiment  of  dis- 
gast  at  the  corruptions  of  the  Charch  was 
too  streng  for  them.  Wycliffe's  exposare 
of  the  "  Gsesarean  Clergy "  evoked  sympathy 
even  where  his  special  doctrines  made  no 
converts.    A  sign  of  this  was  the  revocation 

^  "...  I  have  been  able  to  find,  between  the 
years  1382  and  1530  only  one  case  of  a  LoUard 
holding  communistic  theories,  .  •  .  *'  Trevelyan, 
p.  340  (c/.  Appendix,  p.  370). 

^  The  condemned  **  conclosions "  namber 
twenty-foor  (ten  heresies  and  fourteen  errors). 
Only  the  lOth  (that  it  is  contrary  to  Holy 
Scriptnre  that  ecclesiastical  men  shoald  have 
temporal  possessions),  and  the  17th  (that  tem- 
poral lords  can,  at  their  will,  take  away 
temporal  goods  from  ecclesiastics  habitoally 
sinful,  or  that  the  public  may  at  their  will 
correct  sinful  lords)  tooch  on  property,  unless 
the  18th  (that  tithes  are  puros  deemosynce) 
be  added.  Faseieuli  Zizaniorum,  275-282  (Rolls 
Series). 


by  the  House  of  Gommons  in  Ootober  of  the 
ordinance  of  May.  *'Let  it  be  annnlled," 
they  said,  "  for  it  was  not  the  Intention  of  the 
Gommons  to  be  tried  for  heresj,  nor  to  bind 
over  themselves  or  their  descendants  to  the 
prelates  more  than  their  ancestora  had  been 
in  tlme  past."'  On  the  other  band,  the 
Lollard  cause  suffered  a  severe  blow  at  Ozfoid 
— the  place  of  its  birth,  and,  for  a  time,  of  Iti 
greatest  strength.  By  an  nnnatural  mikm 
with  the  bishops,  the  friars,  or  regnlar 
clergy  of  Oxford,  just  when  their  case  seemed 
desperate,  were  able  to  bring  abont  (Jolj 
1382)  a  royal  mandate,^  which  forced  the 
üniversity,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  priTÜeget 
held  from  the  Grown,  to  banish  WycUffe, 
Nicholas  Hereford,  Philip  Bepyng^n,  and 
John  Aston.  There  followed  a  trinmphant 
entry  of  the  bishops  in  November — ^leading  to 
humiliating  Submission  on  the  part  of  Aston 
and  Bepyngton.' 

Henceforth  Oxford  became  a  stronghold  of 
**  orthodoxy,"  and  the  effect  on  the  new  move- 
ment was  to  withdraw  it  almost  entirely  from 
that  intellectual  atmosphere  of  which  Oxford 
had  long  been  the  centre.  Wycliffe  himself 
did  not  apparently  regard  this  as  an  nnniixed 
evil,  nor  was  it.  But  neither  was  it  an  nnmixed 
good  that  thus  his  cause  must  needs  be  left 
more  and  more  to  the  advocacy  of  *'  unlioenaed  " 
preachers.  For  this  meant  an  increasing 
loss  of  restraint  on  fanatic  tendencies,  and 
a  sure  loss  of  influence  with  the  ednoated 
and  Upper  classes.  But  such  a  resolt  did  not 
appear  at  once.  During  the  years  which 
immediately  followed  the  death  of  Wycliffe, 
Lollardry  grew  apace.  The  recruits  came 
ohiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Leiceeter, 
the  west  of  England  and  London.*  In 
and  around  Leicester  the  preaching  of  the 
Poor  Priests  had  extraordinary  success.  Brery 
second  man,  it  was  said,  might  be  accoonted  a 
Lollard.  Protected  by  powerf ul  local  magnates 
like  Sir  Thomas  Latimer,  and  by  powerful 
officials  like  John  Fox,  Mayor  of  Northampton, 
the  preachers  had  nothing  to  fear  from  hoatile 
dergy,  and  could  def  y  even  the  bishop.  Growda 
attended  them,  and  armed  knights  of  the  shire 
stood  by  them  when  they  preached — sometimes 
in  a  churchyard,  sometimes  in  the  charch  it- 
seif — and  listened  eagerly  to  their  outspoken 
attacks  on  the  worship  of  Images  or  the  sanctity 
of  shrines.  The  chronicler  relates  with  horror 
how  they  called  '*  cur  Lady  of  Lincoln  and  cur 

»  Trevelyan,  p.  311. 

«  Fase.   Zizan,  p.    312    and    pp.  272-333    for 
whole  proceedings  against  Oxford. 

•  At  a  Gonvocation  held  in  St.  Frideswyde's 
Nov.  18th.    Wilkins'  Concüia,  OL  172. 

•  See  Trevelyan,  pp.  313-331. 
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Liady  of  Walsingham  the  witch  of  Lincoln  and 
the  witch  of  Walsingham."  ^  Still  more  shock- 
ing  was  it  to  hear  that  one  of  the  iconoclasts 
had  actnally  nsed  a  local  **  Mary  "  f  or  firewood  !< 
Bat "  Nemesis  '*  appeared  on  the  scene  in  1389. 
In  tibe  Octoher  of  that  year  the  Primate  held  a 
Tisitation  at  Leicester.  William  Smith,  who 
had  bamt  the  Image,'  was  one  of  nine  "  hot 
Oospellers  "  arraigned  bef ore  him.  Their  coor- 
Bge  vanished  in  the  presence  of  triaL  Five  lay 
hid ;  fonr  recanted,  Smith  being  one  of  them. 
He  snbmitted  to  do  penance  with  a  crucifiz 
in  one  hand  and  an  image  of  the  insulted  saint 
in  the  other.  This  failure  to  stand  fast  caused 
general  disconiagement,  and  the  heretics,  we 
mre  told,  thenceforth  carried  on  their  work 
with  grreater  privacy.  There  was,  in  fact,  a 
deficiency  of  the  martyr  spirit  in  the  first 
generation  of  LoUards.  A  few  years  after 
Coortenay's  visit  to  Leicester,  the  Archbishop 
of  York  examined  (in  London)  fonr  tradesmen 
of  Nottingham,  each  c^  whom  renounced  on 
oath  the  teaching  of  the  Lollards.  The  leaders 
wexe  no  braver.  Aston,  Nicholas  of  Hereford, 
Parrey,  Swynderby,  Repyngton,^  enthusiasts 
for  a  time — all  gave  way  in  the  end.  The 
new  faith  did  not  take  deep  root,  thoagh 
widely  diffused,  tili  it  was  feit  to  be 
worth  dying  for.  In  the  west,  particolarly 
about  Hereford,  Worcester,  Reading,  and 
Salisbury,  Lollardry  flourished  as  rapidly 
as  in  the  Midlands,  and  with  greater  im- 
ponity.  Aston,  Purvey,  Hereford,  Swynderby, 
were  its  most  active  apostles,  with  a  notable 
Welshman  named  Walter  Brate,  who  left 
behind  him  a  MS.  which  shows  what  he, 
at  least,  thooght  of  the  Pope.  He  is  "  the 
beast  ascending  oat  of  the  earth  having 
two  homs  like  unto  a  lamb,  who  compels 
small  and  g^reat,  rieh  and  poor,  to  worship 
the  beast  and  take  his  mark  in  their  fore- 
head  or  on  their  hands,"  while  the  Papacy 
he  regarded  as  the  centre  whence  most 
evüs  emanated.'  Such  lang^age  is  one  of 
several  signs  that  in  the  west  the  Lollards 
moved  fast.    Another  is  the  fact  that  *'here 

1  Knyghton,  iL  183. 

«  Ibid,  ii.  182. 

»  Ibid,  ü.  182. 

*  For  Aston,  Nicholas,  Purvey,  Kepjngton, 
See  articles  in  Not.  Diet.  Biogr. ;  and  for  Swyn- 
derby, see  Trevelyan,  pp.  314,  316,  323,  326. 
Nicholas  ('^chief  leader  of  the  Lollards  after 
Wycliff's  death")  recanted  in  1391,  and  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  Hereford  CathedraL 
He  tianslated  the  Old  Testament  in  conjonc- 
tion  with  Wycliffe  as  far  as  the  Book  of  Baruch. 
Repyngton  became  bishop,  cardinal,  and  per- 
secntor. 

»  Trevelyan,  326  (Bale*8  Scriptores,  p.  503). 


the  Poor  Priests  first  made  the  aadacions  ex- 
periment  of  creating  their  own  snccessors." ' 
This  points  distinctly  towards  ''Separation" 
from  the  existing  Chnrch — a  resalt  not  contem- 
plated  by  Wycliffe  any  more  than  by  John 
Wesley  centories  later.  London,  the  third 
"cradle"  of  Lollardry,  contained  many  ad- 
herents.  "  Nearly  a  handred  of  the  Lollards  " 
backed  np  an  ex-friar,  Walter  Patteshall,  when 
he  posted  charges  of  murder  and  other  crimes 
against  his  late  associates  on  St.  Paal's  door  in 
1387.  Still  more  significant  was  the  action 
of  certain  powerful  LoUard  lajmen,  inclading 
two  Privy  Coancillors,  in  1396.  They  boldly 
laid  the  case  for  Lollardry  before  Parliament, 
as  if  sare  of  its  sapport,  and  their  Statement 
is  a  fair  measare  of  the  LoUard  position  at 
this  date.^  The  pretended  miracle  of  the  mass, 
image-worship,  pilgrimages,  prayers  for  the 
dead,  aaricalar  confession,  exorcisms,  vows  of 
celibacy,  are  among  the  things  denoanced. 
Exception  is  taken  also  to  superflaoas  laxary 
in  dress  and  food;  and  all  war  is  said  to  be 
anchristian.  However  friendly  the  attitade 
of  Parliament  might  be,  the  bishops  coold 
count  apon  the  king.  Harrying  back  from 
Ireland  at  their  urgent  entreaty,  he  com- 
pelled  the  leader  of  the  enterprise,  Sir 
Richard  Stary,  to  forswear  his  opinions  on 
pain  of  death,  and  vowed  to  hang  aU  Lollards. 
Richard  II.  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  be 
tolerant  of  heresy,  thoagh  the  Lollards  of  a 
later  and  darker  time  sighed  for  the  compara- 
tive  mildness  of  his  reign.  He  was  only  com- 
paratively  mild  because  he  was  comparatively 
helpless.  There  was,  as  yet,  no  statatory 
power  to  arrest,  try,  far  less  to  ponish  with 
death.^  Bat  the  revolution  which  broaght 
Henry  IV.  to  the  throne  effected  a  change  in 
this  respect.  The  new  king  was  too  dependent 
on  the  clergy  to  be  lenient  towards  heresy,  even 
had  he  wished.  When ,  theref  ore,  Convocation, 
and  also  the  Commons,  petitioned  for  some- 
thing  which  should  strike  terror  to  the  heart 
of  Lollardry,  the  king  readily  agreed.  Hence 
the  Act  De  heretico  eomburendo  (1401),  which 
continued  (with  interruptions)  to  deform  cor 
Statute  Book  tili  the  reign  of  Charles  II.* 
Before  this  Act  came  actually  into  force, 
William  Sawtre,  chaplain  of  St.  Osyths,  or 
St.  Syths,  Wallbrook,  was  being  tried  by 
Convocation    on  seven  counts  (e.^.,  that  it  is 


«  Ibid.  326. 

^  Gee  and  Hardy,  DocumenU  Illustrative  of 
the  HiUory  of  the  Church  of  England,"  No.  xli. 
{Fa$e,  Ziz^  360-369). 

B  Stubbs,    Comtitutional    Eittory,    iü.    383-93 
(Legislation  against  Heresy). 

»  Repealed  by  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14 ;  by  1 
Eliz.  c.  1 ;  finally  by  29  Charles  II.  c.  9. 
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not  lawf ol  to  adore  the  croes,  bat  onlj  Christ ; 
that  priests  and  deacons  are  more  boond  to 
preach  than  to  saj  the  canonical  honis ;  that 
after  consecration  in  the  Encharist  there 
remains  bread  of  the  same  natnre  as  before), 
and,  of  conne,  was  condemned«^  He  was  the 
first  for  whom  the  fires  of  Smithfleld  were 
kindled.  John  Puirej,  who  had  shared  the 
home  and  literary  laboors  of  Wjcliffe  in  his 
hist  days,  appeared  before  the  same  Convoca- 
tion,  bat  coald  not  face  the  flames.  Three 
dajB  after  Sawtre's  death  he  stood  at  St.  Paol's 
Gross  reading  forth  his  retractation.?  The 
archbishop  (Arandel)  gave  him  a  benefice,  and 
he  is  Said  to  have  died  in  prison  long  after. 
Prosecntions  often  ended,  alasl  in  retracta- 
tion,  bat  not  always.  Thas  John  Badbj,  a 
tailor  (or  blacksmith)  of  Evesham  in  Wor- 
cestershire,  did  not  recant  his  belief  that 
"  Christ  sitting  at  sapper  coold  not  give 
His  disciples  His  living  bodj  to  eat," 
thoagh  arged  to  do  so  by  '*  two  arch- 
bishops,  eight  bishops,  the  Dake  of  York,  the 
Chancellor  of  England," '  and  even  by  Prince 
Henry.  The  Prince  was  present  at  the  scene 
of  his  death,  and  tried  hard  to  tarn  him.  **  At 
last  the  pile  was  lit.  The  man's  agonies  and 
contortions  were  taken  for  Signals  of  sabmis- 
sion.  Henry  ordered  the  faggots  to  be  palled 
away,  and  renewed  his  offers  and  entreaties, 
bat  again  to  no  effect.  The  flames  were  lit  a 
second  time,  and  the  body  disappeared  in  them 
for  ever.    Henry  V.  coald  beat  the  French  at 

^  Degraded  Feb.  24 ;  bnmt  Feb.  26.  He  had 
been  priest  at  St.  Margaret's  Lynn,  Norfolk 
(1399),  and  is  said  {Pasc.  Ziz,,  '*  Examination," 
411)  to  have  abjared  his  heresies  before  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich  (Henry  le  De  Spenser).  It 
is  evident  from  the  "  Examination "  that  his 
doctrine  of  the  Eacharist  was  the  g^eat 
heresy. 

*  See  Fase,  Ziz,,  400-7.  He  revoked  what 
he  had  said  aboat  the  Eacharist,  confession, 
holy  Orders,  evil  lives  of  priests,  unlicensed 
preaching,  &c.  For  particalars  of  his  career  see 
article  in  N,D.B.  He  was  vicar  of  West  Hythe, 
Eent,  for  two  years  (Aug.  1401  to  Oct  1403).  It 
is  doubtfal  if  he  ever  really  conformed.  Im- 
prisoned  (probably  for  heresy)  in  1421,  he  seems 
to  have  been  still  living  in  1427.  His  great 
achievement  was  to  revise  or  render  into  pare 
Bngliiih  Wycliff's  and  Hereford's  translation  of 
the  Bible. 

'  He  was  first  condemned  in  the  diocesan 
Coart  at  Worcester.  He  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  "the  Host  is  in  no  sense  the  body  of 
Christ,  bat  something  inanimate  and  less 
worthy,  therefore,  of  honoar  than  a  toad  or  a 
Spider,  which,  at  least,  has  the  gift  of  lifo" 
(Wükins,  iU.  326-28). 


Aglncomt,  bat  there  was  something  here 
beyond  his  onderstanding  and  beyond  bis 
power,  something  before  which  kings  and 
bishops  woald  one  day  leam  to  bow."  *  Tbis 
happened  in  the  spring  of  1410.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  bishope'  answer  to 
the  Hoase  of  Commons,  which,  in  the 
same  year,  had  petitioned  the  Crown  to  con- 
fiscate  the  Charch*s  property  and  to  modify 
the  statate  de  JuareUoo  oombwrenda.  The  Oom- 
mons  for  the  nonce  was  anti-clericaL  Its 
mood  varied  according  to  its  political  com- 
plexion.  Six  years  before,  it  had  advised  the 
king  to  take  the  whole  of  the  estates  of  the 
clergy  into  his  hands  fov  a  year  ;*  while  foor 
years  before,  it  had  petitioned  him  for  inoreaaed 
strictness  ag^nst  the  Reformers,  and  secored 
a  new  statate  to  that  effect  *  Bat  the  bishops 
held  the  apper  band.  Aronders  Constitotions 
(agreed  apon  at  Oxford,  Oct  1409)  **to  streng- 
then  the  common  law  "  in  respect  of  heresy,  had 
more  f orce  than  the  Commons*  petition.  After 
baming  Badby  he  fiew  saccessfolly  at  higher 
game.  WithHenryV.  toaidhim,  hesommoned 
the  king's  old  friend,  Sir  John  OldcasUe,  in  St. 
Paal's  Chapter  Hoase  (Sep.  23,  1413),  and  had 
him  "proclaimed  a  heretic,  and  handed  over 
to  the  secalar  arm. "  The  brave  knight  eecaped 
from  the  Tower,  organised  a  rising  **  in  defence 
of  conscience  " — which  cost  thirty-seven  of  his 
co-religionists  their  lives — and  three  years  later 
saffered  himself  a  martyr's  death  (1417).' 
Charchmen  said  that  Oldcastle's  *'  sodden  in- 
sorrection,"  by  estrang^g  the  **  knighthood," 
*'tamed  to  confasion  the  sorry  sect  of 
LoUardry";  and  certain  it  is  that  this,  with 
other  caases,^  tended  to  its  apparent  extino- 
tion.  Bat,  in  fact,  it  was  only  driven  onder- 
groand.  It  never  really  died  oat.  Again  and 
again  during  the  next  hondred  years  signs  of 
a  vigoroas  life  are  met  with.  We  find  it  in 
the  East,  where,  **in  the  neighboorhood  of 
Beccles,  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk  and  Soffolk, 
great  congregations  were  formed,  LoUard 
schools  Started,  and  arrangements  made  with 
a  certain  parchment-maker  for  smoggling  in 
the  latest  heretical  tracts  from  the  capitaL 

*  Trevelyan,  p.  335. 

'  1404,  at  Coventry,  hence  stigmatised  as  the 
ParUamerUwn  indoetum, 

*  Not  acted  apon.  Stabbs,  ConttiHUioneU  BU» 
tory,  iii.  388. 

'  See  N,DJB,  for  particalars.  His  alleged 
aijuratio  ia  given  in  Fate.  Ziz, :  414-16.  The 
proeestui  against  him  is  given  in  pp.  433-50. 

B  £,g.  the  Act  of  1414  (2  Hen.  V.),  which 
greatly  intensified  the  severity  of  the  statate 
of  1401,  and  becam^  the  final  instrament  of 
persecation.  Stabbs,  ConstüiUumal  ffistoty,  iii 
p.  391. 
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Thifl  was  abont  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Henry  VI."  We  find  it  in  the  West,  "as  at 
Langport,  where,  in  1447,  the  tenantry  of  the 
Earl  of  Somerset  drove  thexr  priest  from  bis 
offioe,  stopped  all  his  Services,  buried  their 
dead  for  themselves,  refased  to  do  penance, 
beat  the  bishop's  offioers  when  they  interfered, 
and  rid  themselves  of  all  ecclesiastical  in- 
iinence  and  Jurisdiction."  We  find  it  "at 
Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  and  Amersham  in 
Bnckinghanishire,"  where  (previons  to  1518) 
*'  there  had  been  congregations  of  Wyoliffites  " 
in  continnons  ezistence  for  sizty  or  seventy 
jears.  A  preacher  of  that  district,  before 
^ing  to  the  stake  in  that  year,  **told  his 
jadges  that  he  believed  he  had  converted 
seven  hondred  persons  in  the  conrse  of  his 
life." 

We  find  it  even  in  Scotland,  where,  '*  in  1425 
ihe  sect  was  large  enoogh  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  which  directed 
ihe  bishops  to  snppress  it" — so  ineffeotnally 
that  "three  generations  later,  we  come  npon 
their  saccessors,  known  in  history  as  the 
liOllards  of  Eyle.  Their  home  was  Ayrshire, 
and  they  nombered  in  their  congregations 
seveial  lords  and  ladies  of  good  family."^ 
Their  habitat  was  limited.  There  is  no  trace 
of  them  in  Wales  ;  or  in  the  northem  connties ; 
or  in  Comwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Hampshire, 
Siirrey  (beyond  the  London  area),  Eent  (ezcept 
in  and  near  Canterbury);  or  in  Oxford 
(generally),  Hertford,  Bedford,  Cambridge, 
Hnntingdon,  Warwick  (ezcept  Goventry  and 
neighbonrhood) ;  or  In  Scotland  ontside  Ayr- 
shire.' Bnt  within  an  area  which  largely  con- 
tained  the  most  active  life  of  the  nation,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  a  leaven  of  Pro- 
testant thoaght  and  f eeling  perpetually  at  work 
right  np  to  the  Reformation ;  and  Tunstall,  Bishop 
of  London,  was  right  when  he  wrote  to  Erasmas 
(1523)  of  the  new  Lutheranism  that  "  it  is  no 
qnestion  of  some  pemicious  novelty,  it  is  only 
that  new  arms  are  being  added  to  the  great 
band  of  Wycliffite  heretics."  With  the  equi-  > 
vocal  ezception  of  Reginald  Pecocke,  who,  in 
his  BepresMor  of  Overmuoh  Blaming  of  the  CUrgy 
{eire,  1465),  essayed  to  dislodge  the  Lollards 

1  Trevelyan,  340/.,  353-54.  One  might  mention 
tbe  Lollards  who  went  from  Oxford  to  Bohemia, 
especially  Peter  Payne  (see  article  in  N.D.B,), 
Said  to  have  stolen  the  seal  of  the  University 
and  affixed  it  to  a  docament  declaring  (to  the 
Bohemia  reformers)  that  all  England  was  on  the 
aide  of  Wycliffe,  except  for  some  false  mendicant 
friars.  From  1417  to  his  death  in  1455  he  lived 
in  Bohemia  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  Hassite 
controversies. 

'  See  map  of  "Lollardry  in  England  and 
Scotland"  (Trevelyan,  p.  352). 


firom  their  entrenchment  in  the  Bible  as  the 
sole  role  of  faith  and  practice  by  a  speoies  of 
Rationalism  which  (to  his  cost) '  was  disoovered 
to  prove  too  mach,  the  sole  argoment  employed 
by  the  Charch  was  persecution.  This  ne^er 
ceased.  Between  1401-1532,  a  list  of iforty-seven 
Lollard  martyrs  has  been  compiled,^  including 
seven  priests,  one  noble,  one  lawyer,  one  lady 
of  rank,  one  woman  **  of  low  degree,"  sixteen 
artifioers;  and  this,  sarely,  notwithstanding 
the  nameroas  cases  of  "  recantation,"  which 
have  sometimes  been  made  a  reproach  to  their 
memory,  is  a  noble  witness  to  the  Lollards' 
strength  of  faith  and  grandeur  of  endarance. 
A  farther  reproach — that  they  were  an  "  illite- 
rate  "  people — mast  be  laid  at  the  door  of  their 
enemies,  who  carefally  destroyed  Wycliffe's 
theological  writings,  not  omitting  to  do  their 
best  to  destroy  all  copies  of  his  Bible  as 
well.  Parts  of  that  invalaable  work,  and  his 
Wiekei,  a  popalar  tract  against  transabstan- 
tiation,  were  all  that  the  poor  Lollards,  as 
time  went  on,  were  able  to  retain.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  the  bishops  did  not  proscribe  the 
ase  of  the  Bible  in  English.  Bat  the  evidence 
to  the  contrary  is  too  streng.  Thns,  e,g.,  one 
of  the  reasons  for  a  Lollard's  condemna- 
tion  was :  « Item,  Nicolas  Bei  ward  is  one  of 
the  same  sect,  and  hath  a  New  Testament 
which  he  boaght  at  London  for  four  marks 
of  forty  pence,  and  taaght  the  said  William 
Wright  and  Margery  his  wife,  and  wrought 
with  them  the  space  of  one  year,  and 
stadied  dUigently  npon  the  said  New  Testa- 
ment." 

Or  this— that  Richard  Han  (died  1514,  in 
Lollards*  Tower)  had  "in  his  keeping  divers 
works  prohibited  and  damned  by  the  law,  as 
the  Apocalypse  in  English,  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels  in  English,  and  Wycliffe's  damnable 
works."» 

Trae  enoagh,  the  Lollards  were  on  the 
whole  a  poor,  simple,  anlettered,  as  weU  as 
greatly  afflicted  people,  bat  they  kept  a  trae 
faith  clearly  baming  throagh  the  long  night 

'  See  NJ>,B.  His  work  throws  great  light  on 
the  Lollard  **  positions,"  of  which  he  andertakes 
to  deal  with  eleven.  As  against  the  appeal  of 
the  Lollards  to  Scriptare,  he  places  the  "  seat  of 
aathority"  in  Reason — so,  too,  in  his  Book  qf 
Faiih  (1456).  He  had  to  make  both  a  private 
and  public  recantation  (1457),  and  to  resign  his 
bishopric  (of  Chichester)  Sept.  1458,  and  was 
imprisoned  tili  death  in  Thorney  Abbey. 

^  Boaltbee's  Biitory  of  the  Churoh  of  England 
(1879),  p.  328. 

»  Trevelyan,  342,  349.  What,  too,  of  the 
licences  to  particular  people  to  have  English 
Bibles?  For  this  and  farther  evidence  see 
Trevelyan,  App.  361,  370. 
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which  begsn  to  end  at  the  "  Reformation  "  and 
thia  is  their  glory. »  [F.  G.  P.] 

LOBD'S  DAY,  THE.~The  first  daj  of  tbe 
week,  Sunday.  The  name  was  given  to  the  day 
on  accoont  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection  f rom  the 
dead  npon  it,  and  was  in  use  in  Apostolic  days 
(Key.  i  10).  One  of  the  greatest  blessings  en- 
joyed  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  other 
Protestant  coantries,  is  the  due  obserrance  of 
the  Lord's  Dar,  with  the  benefit  of  rest  which 
such  proper  observance  procures.  The  **  Ck>n- 
tinental  Sunday/'  prevalent  in  Roman  Catholic 
oountries,  mnst  ever  be  a  cause  of  offence 
and  grief  to  a  religioas  mind.  Business  and 
amasements  pursued  much  as  on  any  other  day 
of  the  week,  cannot  bat  desecrate  the  Sabbath. 
The  Sunday  opening  of  museams  and  picture 
galleries  entails  much  work,  together  with 
the  enforced  presence  of  attendants,  &c.  The 
liberty,  rest,  and  facilities  for  worship  secnred 
by  the  Bnglish  Sunday,  should  be  jealously 
guarded.  The  law  at  present  is  strict  in  this 
direction.  No  persons  (ezceptinnkeepersand 
milkmen  in  certain  cases)  may  work  at  their 
daily  calling  on  any  part  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
unless  in  works  of  charity  and  neccssity.  No 
child,  yonng  person,  or  woman  may  be  em- 
ployed  on  this  day  in  a  factory  or  Workshop, 
ezcept  in  the  case  of  Jews  employed  by  a 
Jew,  and  then  only  if  the  Workshop  or  factory 
is  closed  on  Saturday,  and  not  open  for  traffic 
on  Sunday.  Sunday  entertainments,  open  to 
the  public  for  money,  are  forbidden,  thoogh 
the  Crown  may  remit  the  penalties.  Any  place 
duly  and  honestly  reg^stered  as  a  place  of  public 
worship,  where  nothing  hostile  to  religion  is 
adyanced,   is  not  within  the  Act.    Public  or 

^  "  In  process  of  time  the  power  of  trnth  in  the 
Lollard  teaching  wonld  have  brought  about  a 
national  Reformation,  but  it  was  hastened  by  the 
inflnence  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  and  by 
political  events  in  England.  Unquestionably 
the  suppressed,  but  by  no  means  extinguished 
LoUards,  prepared  the  way  in  thousands  of 
homes  for  the  great  religious  reforms  of  the  siz- 
teenth  Century.  In  the  darkest  night  of  religious 
superstitions  the  "  Lollard  Bible  -  men  "  were 
witnesses  to  the  truths  dear  to  all  Protestants. 
Brave,  heroic  men  and  women  they  were,  for  the 
most  part  of  the  middle  classcs,  of  tbe  traders  in 
the  towns,  of  the  farmers  in  the  country,  who 
in  their  travails,  their  eamest  seekings,  their 
burning  zeal,  their  readings,  their  watchings,  their 
sweet  assemblies,  their  love  and  concord,  their 
godly  living,  laid  the  spiritual  foundations  of  the 
great  Reformation,  and  prepared  the  public  mind 
to  eagerly  welcome  Tindale's  Testament,  and  the 
rapid  succession  of  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
that  f oUowed  "  (W.  H.  Beckett's  Englüh  JUfor- 
matinnj  p.  96). 


secular  bosine«  (such  as  vestry  meettngs), 
which  fall  due  to  be  performed  on  any  Lord's 
Day,  mnst  be  transacted  od  the  preooding 
Saturday,  or  the  following  Monday,  and  tanns 
of  Office  expire  in  like  manner.  In  oompntiiig 
time,  Sunday  is  considered  as  no  day. 

LOBiys  PBAYEB,  THE.— The  Lord'a  Fkmyer 
was  not  given  as  the  only  prayer  to  be  made 
use  of  by  Christians,  bnt  as  a  pattem  or  model 
of  what  true  prayer  should  comprise.  It  nas 
given,  firstly,  publicly  in  His  great  inangnral 
Sermon  on  the  Monnt  (Matt.  vL  9^18) ;  and 
afterwards  privately  to  His  disoiplea  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  of  theirs  that  He  wonld 
teach  them  how  to  pray  (Lnke  xi  1-4).  The 
prayer  itself  consists  of  an  opening  addrees, 
three  petitions  regarding  CkNcl's  glory,  fonr 
petitions  conceming  man's  needs,  oonolnding 
with  a  Dozology,  or  ascription  of  prmise. 
The  last,  which  is  fonnd  only  in  St.  Matthew, 
is  omitted  by  the  RV.,  because  that  Dozology 
is  wanting  in  the  best  MS8.  of  the  Go^mL 
But  The  Teaching  of  ihe  Twdve  ApotOn  (aee 
Apostouo  FATHBB8),  a  small  bookaacribed  to 
the  first  Century,  discovered  in  recent  years, 
gives  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  a  similar  Doz- 
ology. It  is  also  given  in  Tatian's  Diotetsanm. 
See  T.  k  T.  Clark's  edit.,  p.  58. 

Although  giyen  to  us  by  Christ  Himaelf, 
some  Christians  have  objected  to  the  ose  of 
the  prayer  for  various  reaaons.  (1)  It  ia  aaid 
that  the  Lord'd  Prayer  is  a  "form."  But 
surely  a  "form"  of  the  Lord's  might  pass 
without  this  objection  being  raised  to  it,  more 
especially  as  it  is  admitted  that  it  was  not  set 
forth  as  the  onl^  prayer  for  Christians  to  nse. 
(2)  The  frequent  use  of  the  prayer  is  often  ob- 
jected to.  Our  Lord  wamed  us  *'  when  ye  pray, 
use  not  vain  repetitions  as  the  heathen  do ;  for 
they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their 
much  speaking  "  (Matt.  vL  7).  But  the  repeti- 
tions spoken  of  are  such  as  are  *'  vain,"  or  empty. 
Our  Lord  Himself  used  repetition  in  prayer  in 
the  most  agonising  moments  of  His  Ufa,  in 
Gethsemane  (Matt.  xzvi.  44).  There  is,  Indeed, 
a  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  whioh  la  vain, 
namely,  the  utterance  of  a  number  of  "  Pater- 
nosters," as  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  called  (firom 
its  two  first  words)  in  the  Latin  Version,  bj 
Roman  Catholics,  who  fanoy  that  by  repeating 
the  Prayer  (though  never  so  thoughtlesaly)  a 
certain  number  of  times,  they  perform  a  merito- 
rious  aot.  (3)  It  is  objected  that  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  having  been  given  to  the  diaoiplea 
before  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Pente- 
cost,  is  not  fuUy  appropriate  to  the  ose  of 
the  Church  since  Penteoost.  But  althongh 
the  Prayer  was  given  hefore  Pentecost,  it  was 
put  on  record  af  ter  that  day  by  the  ETangelists 
as  of  permanent  value  to  believers. 

LOED'S  SUPPEB,  THE.— See  Adobation 
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OF   THE  EUCHABIBT  ;    AGNUS  DBI  ;    ALTAB  ; 

Black  Rubbio  ;  Body  of  Chbist  ;  Bbbad  ; 
Oblsbbakt  ;      Chabublk  ;     Communion, 

BVBNING  ;  COMMUNION,  FASTINO  ;  FBB- 
QUSNOT  OF  COMMUNION  ;  COMMUNION  IN  ONE 

Kind;  Ck>MMUNioK  of  Siok;  Goncomit- 
ancb;  Consubstantiation ;  "Do  This"; 
Bastwabd  Position  ;  Elevation  ;  Buchab- 
ist; Exposition  of  Sacbament;  Host; 
Infant  Gommunion  ;  Laudian  Thboloot  ; 
Lincoln  Judoment  ;  Lobd's  Table  ;  Mass  ; 

HiSSA  AND  MiS&fi  ;  MiXED  Chalice  ;  NON- 
COMMUNICATINO  Attendance  ;  One  Kind  ; 
RsMEMBBANCB  ;         RlDLET*S        THEOLOOT  ; 

Specibs  ;  Spibitual  Pbesbncb  and  Feed- 
iNQ ;    Tbansubstantiation  ;     Vestmbnts; 

VlATICUM. 

IiOBD*S  TABLE,  THB.— It  is  ezpressly  stoted 
in  the  New  Testament  that  the  Lord's  Sapper 
was  institnted  at  a  table  (Lnke  zxii.  21,  30). 
The  use  of  such  a  table  was  for  the  partaking 
of  a  meal  in  common,  as  is  shown  in  Acts 
zri  34,  where  the  Greek  "  prepare  a  table  "  is 
idiomaticall  7  rendered  "  set  meat  before  tbem." 
Nor  did  it  lose  this  meaning  when  the  meal 
bappened  to  include  a  partaking  of  the  sacri- 
fidal  Tictim,  the  "  fire-portion  "  of  which  had 
been  previonsly  "  offered  '*  on  an  altar.  Neither 
heathens  nor  Jews  ever  osed  their  altars  to  cook 
food  for  the  worshippers ;  nor  did  they  dare  to 
eat  anything  which  had  once  been  laid  on  the 
altar,  and  had  thns  been  presented  to  the  Deity, 
who  oonsamed  the  whole  of  it  by  fire  as  His 
own  portion  before  any  worshipper  coold 
presome  to  think  of  sharing  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  rictim  which  were  left.  Hence 
St.  Paul,  in  comparing  the  idol  feast  with  the 
Lord's  Supper,  in  1  Cor.  z.  21,  was  most  carefnl 
toavoid  using  the  name  *' altar,"  as  in  verses 
18, 19,  which  he  could  not  have  helped  doing 
liad  the  Lord's  Table  been  regarded  as  the 
analogue  of  the  Temple  altar.  It  has  been 
well  Said  that  the  Lord's  Sapper  was  not  insti- 
tnted  at  a  time  of  sacrifice,  nor  in  a  plaee  of 
sacrifice,  nor  was  the  President  at  the  Paschal 
Sapper  anything  more  than  the  lay  head  of  a 
family  distributing  a  domestic  meal  to  the 
"household  of  faith.'*  Long  after  the  sacri- 
ficial  slaughter  in  the  Temple,  the  body  of  the 
paschal  lamb  was  removed  to  a  private  d  welling, 
far  from  the  sacred  precincts,  and  there  cooked 
like  an  ordinary  meal.  The  Paschal  Supper  did 
not  represent  either  the  blood-shedding  or  the 
sprinkling  with  the  blood,  bat  only  the  com- 
memorative  feUivUy  in  which  redeemed  Israel 
rejoiced  to  hold  commnnion  with  its  reconciled 
God,  in  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a  God- 
protected  home.  Hence  the  Sopper-table  of 
the  New  Testament  was  called  the  "Lord's 
Table  "  in  a  sense  widely  different  from  that 
in  which  the  "altar  "  had  in  the  Old Testament 


been  called  "the  Table  of  the  Lord."  The 
latter  was  regarded  as  the  table  from  which 
and  off  which  God  Himself  accepted  what  was 
offered  to  Him  as  "the  bread  of  God**  (Ler. 
iii.  11, 16 ;  zzi.  6,  8,  17 ;  Nnm.  zzvüi.  2).  Bat 
no  worshipper  ever  ate  off  that  table.  On  the 
other  band,  the  "Lord's  Table"  of  the  New 
Covenant  was  institated  and  ordained  by  the 
Incamate  Son  of  God  ezclusively  for  «Mm'« 
benefit.  The  guests  thereat  were  to  "eat" 
and  "  drink "  every  one  of  them  (Matt.  zzri. 
27),  and  by  these  sacramental  aots  were  to 
keep  "in  remembrance"  the  dying  of  their 
Lord  and  their  f  ellowship  with  Him,  and  thereby 
with  His  "  members. "  This  sacred  meal,  which 
was  to  commemorate  "the  sacrifice  of  the 
death  of  Christ,"  was  itself  in  no  sense  a 
"sacrifice,"  and  therefore  the  table  at  which 
it  was  celebrated  coald  be  in  no  sense  an 
"altar."  Bishop  Fitsgerald  wams  ns  against 
loose  thinking  in  this  matter,  by  saying,  "The 
altar  might  be  thoaght  of  as  God's  table ;  bat 
not  eonvertdy,  a  table  as  God's  altar."  When 
the  One  sacrifice  for  sin  had  been  "once 
offered,"  all  offering  for  sin  was  "finished" 
for  CTermore  (Heb.  iz.  28  ;  z.  2). 

Bat  other  offerings  still  remained  to  be 
offered,  vis.,  the  spiritual  self-sorrender  of 
the  worshipper's  own  heart  and  will,  em- 
bodied  vocally  in  confession,  thanksgiving, 
praise,  and  prayer,  with  the  "  free- will  offerings  " 
of  his  substance  for  the  snpport  of  divine 
worship  and  the  charitable  works  of  the 
Church.  Such  "  gifts  "  in  kind  were  wont  to 
be  presented  in  the  sight  of  the  congregation, 
until  by  their  mere  bulk  the  inconvenience 
rendered  it  necessary  to  pass  canons  (like  the 
5th  of  the  so-called  "Apostolic  Canons")  to 
limit  the  ritaal  "offerings"  and  the  "gifts" 
to  com,  and  wine,  with  "  oil  for  the  lamps," 
as  being  things  directly  employed  in  the 
Service  of  the  Sanctuary.  Still  these  were 
held  to  represent  the  remaining  "  gifts  "  which 
were  not  formally  presented  during  the  serrice, 
and  in  some  sort  were  held  to  symbolise  the 
heartfelt  devotion  to  their  Lord  of  the 
"offerers."  Hence  it  was  that  the  pare 
"offering"  of  Malachi  i.  11  was  held  to  be 
f  ulfilled  in  the  Thanksgiving  Service  {Bueharitt) 
of  the  Christian  Charch.  "The  sacrifices, 
offerings,  and  gifts  therefore  are  the  prayers 
and  thanksgivings,  the  alms,  the  contribntions 
to  the  Agape,  and  so  forth,"  says  Bishop 
Lightfoot  when  commenting  on  St.  Clement's 
langaage  (in  Ep,  ad  Cor.,  zliv.)  as  to  the 
Christian  clergy  "offering  the  gifts."  The 
bread  and  wine  selected  from  the  ohoicest  of 
these  "offerings  "  (which  were  then  commonly 
made  "in  kind")  were  regarded  as  first-fraits 
of  God's  providential  gifts  in  "Natnre"  to 
mankind  for  the  noorishment  and  snpport  of 
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man's  natural  life,  and  a  disproportionatelj 
long  prayer  was  devoted  in  all  the  early 
Utorgies  to  this  featnre  of  what  might  be 
calied  "natural  religion."  One  reason  for 
laying  such  stress  on  what  we  should  now 
term  the  '*  Offertorj/'  was  that  no  endowments 
then  exlsted,  and  no  public  charities  or 
hospitals  were  then  known,  while  the  Christians 
were  at  first  mainly  poor  people.  Hence  the 
duty  and  importance  of  the  "  Offering  "  were 
roagnified  and  dwelt  upon,  and  the  **6reat 
entrance"  of  the  uneanteerattd  Clements  was 
(and  still  is  by  the  Greeks,  Copts,  Syrian,  and 
iCthiopian  Christians)  marked  by  the  utmost 
pomp ;  and  thus  sacrificial  langnage,  such  as 
adult  converts  had  all  their  lives  been  familiär 
with,  came  to  be  freely  used  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  their  charitable  zeal.  Bnt  in  the 
earliest  liturgies  this  phraseology  about 
*•  Oblations,"  and  "oflferings,"  and  "gifts" 
preceded  the  *'  consecration/'  and  was  listened 
to  and  shared  by  catechnmens  and  othere  who 
were  not  permitted  to  remain  for  the  Holy 
Oommunion  itself.  In  awell-known  rhetorical 
passage,  Hippolytus  (A.D.  230)  speaks  of  "  His 
preciousandundefiledbodyand  bloodwhichare 
consecrated  on  each  mystical  and  divine  Table, 
asbeingslain  for  aremembering  of  that  first  and 
ever-memorable  Table  of  the  mystic  divine 
Supper  "  (Migne,  p.  265).  "  Mystical "  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  figurative  or  symbolic  (see 
Bishop  Fitzgerald's  Lecturei  on  EecL  ffitt^  i. 
183).  So  late  as  A.D.  1222,  we  find  Germanus 
explaining  the  meaning  of  this  metaphorical 
language — *'  the  awful  altar  :  ikcU  u  to  tay,  the 
sacred  Table  "  (Scudamore,  Not.  Euch,,  p.  111). 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  confusion 
would  arise  in  men's  minds  between  the 
lacriflcial  aspect  of  the  Clements  regarded  as 
man's  self-chosen  "offering"  to  Gk)d  (in  the 
sense  above  ezplained),  and  the  sacrificial 
terms  used  to  desig^te  those  same  Clements 
t\fUr  their  consecration,  when  they  had  becomc 
in  Symbol,  what  cur  Lord  calied  them,  the 
Body  and  Blood  as  in  the  very  act  of  being 
"given  to  God,"  and  as  being  **poured  out" 
in  sacrificial  slaughter.  The  "  thing  signified  " 
was  a  veritable  "  sin-offering  "  of  blood  "  shed 
nnto  a  remission  of  sins."  And  hence,  by 
little  and  little,  the  rite  unhappily  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  sacrificial  presentation  of 
a  nn-ojfering — thus  supplanting  the  unique 
sacrifice  of  Calvary,  the  offering  of  which 
ooold  neither  be  continued  nor  repeated. 

In  Western  Christendom  the  very  name 
*' table"  had  ceased  to  be  used  in  populär 
langaage,  just  as  the  prescribed  "eating"  and 
"drinking"  had  given  place  to  the  solitary 
"communions"  (7)  of  the  priest.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  wooden  and  movable  tables  of 
the  Primitive  Church  began  to  be  supplanted 


by  fixed  stone  altars,  just  as  the  very  notion 
of  a  sacrament  had  been  ousted  by  belief  in 
the  pretended  '*  sacrifice  "  of  the  maaa.  When 
this  last  had  been  fully  establisbed,  it  expressed 
itself  evcrywhere  by  the  priest  Interposiiig  his 
body  between  the  people  and  the  "altar,"  to 
express  the  thought  that  no  man  cometh  unto 
the  Father  but  by  the  priest  The  stone  altar 
became  a  fixture  against  the  wall,  becanse,  of 
course,  no  congregation  could  throst  itself  be- 
yond  the  mediating  priest.  Jewish  and  heathen 
altars  necded  to  be  of  stone  in  order  to  realst 
the  action  of  fire ;  so,  to  resemble  these,  the 
new  *'  altars  "  must  be  similarly  indestraoUble 
by  fire,  and  *<fire"  must  be  lightad  in  the 
daytime  on  the  sham  "altars."  Lastly»  the 
worshippers  must  be  taught  to  grorsl  and 
prostrate  themselves  in  front  of  the  "hlddMi 
dcity."  Thus  the  transformation  of  ''thefiapper 
of  the  Lord  and  the  Holy  Commanion''  into  the 
Mass  became  complete.  It  was  a  reritable  «pos- 
tasy,  and  neither  *' primitive  "  nor  "oathoUft" 
A  mosaic  still  remaining  on  the  choir  wmD  of 
St.  Apollinaris'  at  Ravenna,  datiog  from  A.D. 
649,  shows  the  celebrant  facing  the  people  at 
a  wooden  table  draped  table-wise.  It  wbowB 
also  the  curtain  or  **  veil "  by  whioh  the  Locd's 
Table  was  hidden  out  of  sight  of  the  non-oom- 
municants,  at  whose  departuie  the  **  mysteries,** 
t.«.  Symbols,  were  for  the  first  time  displajed 
to  the  "faithfuL"  The  side  figures  lepresent 
the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  and  that  of  Abraham, 
whose  son  points  to  the  Christian  Supper-table 
as  reprcsenting  in  symbol  what  his  own  vioari- 
ous  offering  had  foreshadowed  in  type. 

The  Illustration  on  p.  873  is  from  the 
Church  of  Nekresi,  founded  A.D.  393-406  (T) 
by.  King  Tirdat-Chosroides,  who  is  deplotsd 
in  one  of  the  frescoes  as  holding  in  his  haiid 
a  model  of  the  church.  Plate266,  In  M. 
de  Fleury*s  La  Me$ae,  Atudn  JreAaoloi^tjiMf» 
is  taken  from  Pitsounda,  a  Basilioan  oathedfsl 
on  the  Caucasian  shore  of  the  Black  Seit 
bullt  by  Justinian,  A.D.  568,  and  giToa  a 
similar  representation ;  but  our  Lord  is  thow 
Standing  behind  the  table,  and  giviiig  wtth 
His  right  band  a  fragment  broken  off  froB 
the  loaf  in  His  left  band  to  a  Standing  oom- 
municant  who  approaches  the  table  on  (wbal 
we  should  call)  the  south  side. 

In  the  Illustration  on  p.  374,  the  left  hand 
group  at  the  top  is  from  a  psalter  of  the  nlnth 
Century,  preserved  at  Mount  Athos :  the  gfioap 
on  the  right  being  copied  from  the  apse  of 
the  Cathedral  ^  of  St.  Sophia  at  Kief,  A.D.  1037, 

1  Neale  {HUL  ßatUm  Churok,  i  270)  call  these 
"  the  only  ancient  frescoes  in  Russia."  The  vessels 
hanging  ovcrhcad  in  the  picture  on  p.  374  aze 
probably  chalices.  See  Smith's  JHei,  Chrittian^ 
ArUiq.y  1.  341. 
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uidthsre  !■  ft  Teryilmil&r  oae  ftt  8t.  M  idhael'a, 
Kief,  A.D.rlloe,  flgured  bIm  bj  H.  de  Fleorj, 
in  hia  Plat«  200.  Priao«  QagBiliis  M7i  thM 
tbe  Hune  MpraseDtotion  U  common  to  all 
chuichM  of  tbe  OanOttBaa,  Greece  and  Aeis 
Minor,  oldei  than  tbe  tbirtaeotb  centaty. 
One  ancb  of  tbe  thirteeDth  oantary  is  Spnred 
in  Plate  261,  l»ken  from  tbe  irmll  of  the  apae 
orei  the  rove  ol  bencbea  for  the  clergy  whlch 
ue  BtlU  plaoed  behfnd  the  alUr.  The  piaotice 
(shown  in  two  of  the  tepresentatloDs)  of  tbe 
commanioant  "taktiig"  the  cnp,  was  probabl; 
based  OD  8t.  Lake  zzU.  IT,  and  it  wa«  botb 
early  and  geaenL  Soe  tbe  Ohurek  Äiioeiatiim 
TVod  102,  pp.  E-7.  Tbe  larger  erect  Ggnraa  at 
the  extreme  ends  ot  tbe  lowest  plate  lepresent 
Abraham  and  MelcbiMdec,  ta  tbe  former  of 
whom  wine  waa  "  brooght  oat "  by  Helcbisedeo 
for  tbe  refTeehment  ot  Abraham'!  loldian. 


IT)  that.  In  both  repreaeDtationa,  "  tbe  altan, 
Uke  tbe  otFeiing  tablea  aotoallj  in  naa  in  the 
Lennt,  wre  Biui*ined  bj  one  foot  only."  The 
inscription  In  Orsek,  "Drink  ye  oU  of  it,"  aa 
well  aa  tbe  eridenoe  of  commnnlon  in  hoA  kinda, 
m&intaiD  their  sUent  pioteat  witbin  the  Vatioui 
Itaelf  against  two  coirapüona  of  the  LaUa 
oommaalon  whicb  are  actnatly  moie  modern 
than  ia  thia  ancient  dTeaa. 

Hauy  otber  iostanoet  abowlug  the  "  Hur- 
WASD  "  ministration  of  tbe  Bnpper  are  glten 
tn  the  Traet,  The  LHutyg  and  Ike  Sam^trd 
PoiUiim,  pabliahed  by  the  Cbaich  AaeooiatJon, 
to  whioh  we  are  Indsbted  for  the  »borcb 

II  wa*  pbyeioally  impoaalble  to  approach 
many  of  Iheae  "  altara  "  In  froat ;  and  aooeaa 
coDld  be  giUned  to  tbem  only  by  fli|[hta  of  atepe 
at  the  north  and  aoath  "  Bidea."  !□  Rome 
itaeU  maoy  of  the  anclent  ohnrcbe«  ahow  an 
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Anotber  witneaa  preserved  at  the  Vatican  Is 
the  richly  embroidered  Dalmatic  (eee  p.  3TG). 
It  ia  of  Bynntioe  work,  and  datea  from  «boat 
A.D.  liOO.  Od  the  ahonldero  of  thie  dresa  are 
erabroldered  tiro  aepaiate  TepreBentationa  of 
theSaTioardiatTlbnldDK  Holy  Commnaion  "in 
•ither  kind"  to  Hia  dlaolplea.  Each  ahows 
tbe  c«debTSDt  atanding  "  weatward";  in  each 
the  oommanicants  approach  wbat  Arohbiabop 
Benaon  calls  tbe  north  snd  aoath  ' '  ends  "  of  the 
table.  The  "  cap,"  a  tiro-handled  veaael,  re- 
aembÜDg tbe "gtace-cap"fDiiaeattheco1]^os  j 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  being  handed  by  i 
one  bandle  to  an  apoatle.wbo.witbreiled  band,  ' 
Ia  abont  to  take  lt.>    H.  de  Fleaiy  obeervea  {iv.  ! 

'  Tbisiaabowa  mach  mors  clearly  in  Valentini'B  ' 
Batilita  Fatiaano,  vol.  ü.  plat«  71 ;  and  In 
Book'a  KUinodir»  der  HtU-Hümüelun  Jiewiu*,  p. 


altar  lifted  np  btgh  abore  tbe  heada  of  tbe 
people  and  qail«  inaccessible  in  front,  aa  d». 
picted  in  Banaen's  platea  of  the  cbarohea  ot 
Bt-  Harla  Maegiore,  BU  Prazede,  St.  Clement«, 
St.  Jobn  lAteran,  St.  Kary  beyond  Tiber,  and 
many  otbera  (Die  Banliteit  drr  CKrütiüftc« 
Samt..  PL  X.  XXI.  XXXIII.  XXXTI. 
XXXVIII.  fto.). 

Thia  ia  well  ahown  on  p.  377,  oopled  fiom  a 
piece  of  carved  irory  in  the  Pablio  Llbraiy  at 

9B.  In  the  Syriao  Litorgy  of  Ignatina,  we  read  : 
"  Take  and  drinfc  each  from  one  another'a  band  " 
(NoL  Eadi.,  p.  630).  In  8t.  Chiysoatom'a  the 
cle^n' "  aeem  to  have  paaaed  the  paten  and  cballoo 
to  eaoh  other"  (Swaloson's  OreeJc  Liturgia,  p.  147). 
The  earliest  known  obalicea  were  of  this  two- 
handled  pattem.  See  Smltb'a  Dict.  CItrutian 
ÄtUiq.,  L  9SS. 
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Frankloct -OD -llie- Maine,  imd  repreMntlag  an 
ftrohbiabop  calsbisting  maaa.  "Thli  carrlag 
ii  probkbly  of  the  iiinth  oentaij,"  hji  Hr. 
Heabttt,inSmith'i  Dict.  GhrutianAntiq.,p.lti72. 
Thfl  \aige  alia  of  the  cammnnion  cnp  »oggeit* 
lay  oomiQtmiouita,  whereM  Jast  betöre  tbe  Ba- 
formktloD  tbeohalioe  had  dwindled  inco&tfny 
Teawl  intended  onlj  for  tha  celebrant'i  nie. 

Tbe  earlieit  tkblei  were  of  «ood,  uid  mor- 
■ble,  &•  Cjprlwi'«  pbnM  oUart  potifo  {Ep., 
zxIZh  ed.  Wallis]  UliutrstM,  ftnd  were  not 
plaoed  againrt  tbe  w&lL  Svea  In  tbe  Cata- 
otMuba,  vbere  it  migbt  be  tboagbt  "  neceaaitj 
wonld  know  no  law,"  tbere  are  liaoea  ol  tbe 
pfilara  enppoitiDg  tbe  t»ble   in   tbe   o«ntre 


ol  the  obnreb,  tbe  main  «ntrance  being  M  tha 
•aat,  aa  wen  In  the  anoient  Bomano-BriUsb 
obaroh  at  Bllcbeater,  a  modal  of  wbich  ia  now 
in  tbe  mnaenm  at  Beading.  At  oartain  polnts 
in  tbe  lerTioe  the  daaooa  called  ont  "To  tfa« 
«Mt,"  ahowing  that  tbe;  ordinkdl;  fne«d  the 
other  nj.  Fostibl;  thli  wai  tu  remind  them 
ot  tlie  baptinoal  ooTenant,  in  maUng  wbloh  it 
mw  onatomatT  to  "reDonoo«  thedevil"  facing 
toward  tha  awiMt,  aftar  whlob  thej-  tamed 
ronnd  toward  tlie  ranrldng  to  proteaa  tbair 
adopted  faitb.  "  OrfentaÜoa  "  was  tben  to  far 
(rotD  being  identlfled  with  "  tha  worahlp  of  tba 
Hoat "  tbat  the  people  tnmed  thelr  backt  vpon 
tba  table  itealf.     Natonai;,  tfaerefoie,  wfaen 


of  tbe  apae  {Dict.  Chrittian  Antiq.,  p.  62). 
Oardlnal  Wlteman,  in  hU  tale  PMala,  de- 
■ciibei  tbe  raiced  cbair  of  the  bishop  cnt  ont 
of  the  H>lid  wall  with  a  atone  benoh  lonning 
round  on  eltber  aide  from  It,  and  adda,  "a 
portable  altajr  mnat  therefore  have  beea  placed 
befoTe  the  throne,  in  an  lM)lated  poaltion  in 
tbe  middle  of  tbe  Sanctnarj."  Etea  wben 
tomb*  Game  to  be  used  ai  "altars,"  Bonraaai 
telli  na :  "  Lei  miniitrei  lacrda  i!taient  rang^ 
toat  antonr,  tandia  qne  !a  foule  rempllMait  la 
aalle"  [Arch.  Ckraienne,  p.  64). 

The  Qle^j  were  ranged  behlod  the  table, 
tbe  celebrant  daaeendlng  from  hia  raiaed  aeat 
In  tbe  eeatre  ao  aa  to  face  the  oongrega- 
tlon.  He  also  faoed  eaatwatd,  becanae  the 
•aaotnarj  waa  then  plaeed  at  tba  wa«t  and 


tbe  olei^  came  to  ba  regardad  aa  medtatora 
In  saoiiGca,  and  the  worabip  Ittelf  OMne  to  be 
diraoted  toward  the  conseeratad  element^  the 
poaitfoD  of  tha  H0I7  Table  was  revaraed  hj 
plaolng  it  against  tlie  eaat  wall,  and  the  prieit 
iDterpoaed  bimaalf  between  tlia  peopla  and 
their  "  blddan  deit;."  Manj  Anglioan  writera 
ot  the  eighteentb  Century  were  misied  by  tha 
current  tradltioo  whicb  had  lastad  aome 
oentnrias  betöre  tbeir  time,  aod  whaa  tbey 
read  ot  altara  or  obnrobes  "looking  towards 
tbe  aast,"  imagined  tbat  the  back  andjuot 
tbe  front  of  the  stniotare  taced  tbat  {way  I 
Even  in  England  we  bave  remains,!  as  at 
Lymlnge  in  Sent,  and  Oanlarbnry  Itaelt, 
sbowing  tbat  the  original  sanotnary  waa  at 
tba  waat  (Boott'a  Emgliik  CAvrnk  ArakittMirt, 
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p.  20).  Bade  ii  a  wltD«M  bow  at  Oanterbnr; 
the  ftltar  w*a  plkcod  "  lo  msdio  pena  sno," 
and  Sadmer  t«lli  m,  "ad  hoc  alMre  odiq 
■acerdos  agerat  dirina  mistarla,  faciom  ad 
popolam,  qui  dcoraam  itabat,  ad  orieatam 
Tenam  babebat."  At  Norvlob  Cathedral  tb« 
biahop'a  throne  Btill  remains  vidbte  behind 
tbe  Rltar,  and  at  Stow  and  Little  Bytham  in 
Unoolnablre,  and  elMwbere,  Mals  bebind  tbe 
altar  foimed  part  ol  tbe  original  Btraotiir«. 

At  tbe  Rafonuatlon  in  EngUod,  tbe  doctrln« 
of  tbe  Lord'a  Snpper  waa  the  main  lobjeot  of 
tbe  "  Reform."  After  auppresiing  all  tha  aide 
altara  lo  aa  to  get  lid  of  aolitary  tnaasea,  tbe 
next  atep  waa  to  aapplant  tbe  remalniDg 
"high"  allar  b;  m  motable  table  of  wood, 
nrbich  tha  cburcbwardena  were  dlrected  to 
place  aojwbere  withln  tbe  obanc«!  at  tbe  dla- 
cretiou  of  the  "ooratea,  chnrohwardena,  aod 


rapidlf  iuareaaod.  So  earlj  aa  ICSI,  the 
Ordtnaiy  at  Sedgefleld  in  Durham  dlreoted 
tbe  table  to  "  atand  In  tbe  bodj  of  the  cbnrd^" 
and  in  1667  oame  a  turther  order  appointlng 
"  certaln  forma  or  deaka "  to  be  prorided  foi 
tbe  table  ao  placed.  The  ohnrohwardena  did, 
not wlthatan  ding,  "take  np  and  remofe  the 
■aid  table,  forma,  or  deeki,"  and  were  accord- 
inglj  excommntÜQBted  bj  Order  of  the  Biahop'a 
Court  at  Dnrham  [Surteea  Societj,  Depotitiau, 
&«.,  p.  118).  Tbe  Royal  Order  appended  io 
the  InjaaotlODB  of  1G59  had  attempted  to  re- 
ttrict  the  removal  of  tbe  table  to  aome  point 
within  tbe  obancel  itaelf ;  bat  when  the  place 
of  "  Horoing  and  ETeningFrajer"  moved  weat- 
ward,  it  brODghC  thia  Order  into  colliaion  wlth 
the  itatntoi7  robrio  whiob  ezpresaly  legaliaed 
"tbe  bodjof  the  charch"  in  tbat  oonnectlon. 
ITor  tbe  flrat  thirtj  yeara  of  Blliabeth'a  reign. 


queatmen,"  who  thna  fomied  a  «ort  of  Faro- 
chial  OouncU  (Ridiej'a  Worht,  p.  320).  Bat 
the  ooXj  rnbric  tben  in  foroe  diieoted  tbe 
miniater  to  "stand  afore  the  midat  of  tbe 
altar,"  «hieb  bad  now  eeaaed  to  be  a  fixtnre; 
and  the  obange  of  enrironment  led  to  mnch 
confnaion — ^"»ome  itanding  at  the  weat  aide 
of  tbe  altar  witb  their  faoei  tomed  towarda 
thepeople,otlieraatthe  eaat,  &c.,"aajaBiabop 
Ooda;  so  tbej  decided  to  aboliah  tbe  eaat- 
ward  Position  alb^etber,  and  direoted  tba 
miniater  tbeuceforth  to.  atand  "at  the  north 
aide  of  tha  table,"  whataver  migbt  be  Ita 
abape,  and  whereTer  or  bowever  it  might 
bappen  to  be  placed.  Tbe  place  tor  sajing 
Homing  and  Ivening  Prajer  (whicb  at  tbe 
fliat  waa  Dear  the  chaooel  lureen,  witbin  tbe 
chanoel  itaelf)  waa  left  b;  the  rubiic  to  tbe 
dlaoretioQ  of  the  Ordinär? ;  and  under  Bliaabeth 
the  DLimber  of  Ordinaries  who  nnctioned  or 
dlrected  tbe  prayeri  to  be  read  io  the  nave 


tbe  table  atood  aa  now,  witb   tta  ecda  north 
andaontb,  witb  bat  one  knowD  eiception. 

Elizabeth  herseif  preferred  to  keep  tbe  table 
atanding  in  ita  anclent  place  witbont  remoTlog 
It  at  all,  and  ao  atrongl;  did  abe  feel  on  th« 
aabjeot,  that  when  ihe  went  to  Cambridge  in 
1S64,  tbe  Chanoellor  (who  waa  alao  Frinw 
Minister)  required  tbe  anthorltiea  beforeband 
to  aee  tbat  tbia  was  done  [Tangje'a  Two 
Pnttelan,  p.  16),  tbe  table  atanding  wiih  ita 
ends  north  and  aouch  (Hume'a  (Traut  Lord 
BurgtiUy,  p.  147).  Tbia  lattar  mode  of  pla«ing 
the  table  waa  also  obserred  when  tbe  table 
waa  moved,  nnleaa  for  reaaoila  of  tooal  ooo- 
venience  it  became  needfnl  to  place  it  otber- 
wise.  (Tbe  proofa  of  thia  are  giren  in  Tomlla- 
Bon's  Hüloria  Onmndi  oj  Oa  LomAdk  Jvdgatwt, 
pp.  lS-36.)  Bnt  when  high  pewa  bad  beoome 
generali  and  tbe  readtog-desks  almost  univer- 
aallj  plaoed  balf-way  down  the  central  alle;  of 
tha  ohorob,  tbia  waa  no   loDger  poaaible,  ao 
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that  tbe  table  came  to  b«  ordinuily  plaoed 
"leDgChwue,"Mid,iii  daspite  of  rnbric.ißjuDC- 
Üaa,  and  ohdod,  It  wm  cDstomBril;  left  jost 
wbereit  had  ■tood"«itthacommDDioD  tima." 
Hnch  irreverent  usage  reiultad,  and  I^od  set 
bimielf  to  change  tbe  eutire  face  of  worabip, 
which  iudeed  at  tbat  time,  itmnBtbeadmltted, 
needed  loma  lefonn.  Sbeltering  bimMlf 
bahind  tbe  royal  prerogativs,  whioh  be  trcated 


Duur  of  b«r  otberwige  Io;aI  soi)&  Bnt  It  U  a 
miftake  to  inppoae  tbat  altar-iailj  origüiated 
witb  Land,  or  tbat  tbe  actoal  remonl  oI  tbe 
table  at  tbe  communion  time  bad  e**r  been  a 
aniveraal  odMoio.  AtBeckll^ton,  taBomaraet- 
■hir»,  tbe  Table  bad  been  "  enoloaed  «tth  a 
yotj  fair  wainsoot  border,  in  which  there  1*  (wlj 
one  wainscot  door  "  for  tbe  tnlnUt«T  to  aater 
b7,  plac«!  in  the  middle  o(  tbe  obanonl  aibont 


■XlllßlDL     NAT'i    MS        F'3561fi6 


aa  abMlate,  be  coDipelled  the  parisbes  to  place  : 
tbeir  tablee  sidewayi,  nnder  the  ea*t  window, 
and  to  rail  in  tbe  cnclOBnre  so  bb  to  prereiit  ! 
tbe  table  belog  taken  down  into  the  chorcb  i 
HDJ  more.  To  effsct  tbia,  he  sagpended  bii  ; 
Soffragam,  and  Williame,  hi«  rival,  wu  even  | 
oaat  into  priion  aod  heavilj  fined.  lotense  I 
ezaiparation  wa«  produced  by  ihese  arbitrary  ■ 
proceedingE,  and  the  Cbnrcb  of  England  1 
•uffered  proportlonatelj  fn  the  alienation   of  I 


16TG  {Oanttrbvric'i  Doont,  p.  98).  In  ItSB,  the 
chnrchnrardeae  of  Wapplng  were  enmiDonad  In 
theBialiopof  London'sCoDaUtoryCoartihaTtDg 
been  "  fonnerly  enjoined  to  make  a  lailabont 
tbe  communion  table"  ( llaU'*  /Vcco/nrfi,  p.  IG). 
Uda),  in  1641,  tesUfiea  that  raili  bad  been  in 
nee  from  the  very  beginning  of  Eliiab«tb'a 
reign  (Scadamore,  Not.  Btiek.,  p.  174).  He 
himsell  adopted  tbe  Beckington  {dan  of  havit^ 
bla  rail  "  iquari!  aboat  the  table,"  ia  on  all 
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Im  of  il  •rhen  set  In  tbe  middle  of  th« 
1 ;  whereaa  tbe  I^adUui  pUn  of  hsTliig 
1  thiee  lide«  oa\j,  or  merel;  in  front, 
1  the  uamber  ot  commanlcuito  wbo 
:«rt*ke  >t  the  uxoa  time  «t  tUe  Mine 
8t.  Martin's  Organ,  Cannon  Street,  tot 
«,  ms  attacked  b;  Laud,  althoagh  tbe 
"■tood  In  ths  mldiit  of  tbe  chanoel, 
tMd  OD  aU  iti  Jlde« 
a  »erj  lair  rail" 
PaatphUti,  No.  11. 

Tbe  tratb  is  tbat 
■  in  Laad's  time  nor 
14*  tbete  aver  been 
law  reqniring  tbe 
micaute   to    receiv» 

raiU.  The  Chnrcb 
M)\j  leFt  tlie  matter 
I  dl^cretioD  of  tbe 
Mthoritiea,  inbject 
)  the  contTol  oE  the 
i;,  "if  tbe  partiai 

or  dlTeTsel?  take ' 
lectioDi  given.  Dr> 
teEtifles  that  when 
mt    to    Leeds    the 

.iter  to  the  people 
ir  pewi.  Newman 
the  Barne  cuitom  at 
Uj's,  Oxford,  and 
id  lt.  At  Trinity 
>,    Cambridge,   and 

Cathedral,  aimilar 
remained     within 

memor;,  and  otber 
X»  conid  be  readilj 
id.  There  atill  re- 
ime examplea  of  the 
ement  once  M  eom- 
■howing  the  seata 
.be      cooimuDicaDta 

ronndabout  "God'B 

JackUnd   Monacbo- 

DeroD,     tbe     table 

in  tbe  midat  of  the 

1,    and    was    raiied 

commniticaiita  koelt 

the  fouT  aidea.    Thal 

ement     exlated     in 

oent  times.     See  Fnller,  Lift  qf  BMop 

nt,  p.  420. 

riewt  given  in  Ihe  variona  platea  ara  from 

taken  by  Mr.  B.  H.  HnTtay,  of  Wor- 
They  ahow  the  older  arnuigeiDent  of 
nceU,  aa  at  Hayle.  Glonceaterebire,  aa  it 

before  1865.  and  as  it  atill  ezists  with 
JteTationa(Plato2,No.l,p.97);  Winch- 

Glonceaterahire.  aa  it  appeared  befoie 
^late  2,  No.  2,  p.  97);  Langley  Cbapel, 


Shropahire,  aa  ananged  in  1601  (l'lace  7, 
So.  1);  Bod  LyddingtoD,  BDtlandabire,  1S85 
(Fiat«  7,  Nol  2),  botb  atill  remaining. 

FoQT  tablea  are  flgnred;  one  Irom  Canter- 
bnry  (Plate  8,  No.  1),  tor  the  aake  of  ahow- 
ing  the  ■' DiBwing  Table  "  airangement,  whlob 
Hr.  Unrray  waa  the  Srtt  to  describe,  by 
which  tbe  taUe  coold  be  lengthened  1^ 
dmwing  ont  the  lowar 
■lab  at  eitber  ead  so 
aa  to  nearly  doable  Üs 
extent  st  "great  teuta 
of  reodTinga,"  when  the 
table  waa  ofteo  placed  in 
the  oroeaing  Jaat  ontaide 
the  ohancel  enttanoe.  The 
table  at  Soathwold,  Bnt- 
lolk,  aeen  In  FlsM  9,  No. 
2,  ia  now  lying  dianaad  in 
tbe  belfry;  It  illnatrataa 
tbe  abaolate  libeity  aa  to 
abape  which  wm  allowed 
from  tbe  Tery  flnL  Henoe 
atandiog  at  the  "  north 
aide  of  tbe  table"  meant 
■neraly  atanding  northgdrd 
of  the  table,  IrreapectiTB 
of  whetber  the  table  itaelf 
«ere  ronnd,  aqnare,  or 
polygonal.  The  ideal  oimed 
at  WBB  to  aymboliae  the 
meal-table  of  diaoiplea  pnb- 
licly  partaklDg  together  of 


tbe    ' 


.   loaf" 


and  the  aame  time; 
the  8Snd  Canon  ezpreatea 
it, "  that  the  conunanlcanta 
.  .  .  mors  ooorenleutly 
and  IN  HORB  iruHBEB, 
may  oommonicate  witb 
tbe  aald  Hinlater."  Tbeae 
worda  were  taken  from  the 
"Order"  appended  to  the 
iDJunctlon  of  Kliiabeth  In 
IS59,  thua  abowing  the 
continuity  of  the  teaobitig 
of  the  Reformed  Cbsrcb, 
which  haa  nothlng  In 
common  witb  tboae  sham 
"  altare"  of  aaorlfloe, 
which  the  imltatora  of 
Home  are  now  aeeking  to  anbatitute  lor  the 
Table  of  tbe  Lord. 

Plate  9  girea  viewa  of  two  otber  table«, 
Ko.  1  being  in  the  diaoaed  chanoel  of  Om- 
berdey,  Worceatershire.  ptobably  aboat  1672. 
Biahop  Sandya  (of  Woreealcr)  bad  a  conntry 
hoaaa  near,  and  died  in  1S88.  A  paten  be- 
longlng  to  tbat  cborch,  dated  1671,  may  ha*« 
been  preaented  by  htm.  There  ia  an  Inaorlp- 
tion  ranning  ronnd  tbe  table, "  Wboao«« ei  ahall 
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eate  tbis  bread  •  and  drinke  1 11  bis  cnp  of  tbe 
Lor  II  d  •  vnwortbilj  :  ebal  be  griltj  of  tbe 
body  and  bloo  II  d  of  tbe  Lord  || ."  Tbe 
spelÜDg  and  wording  are  as  bere  given.  Tbe 
markfl  ||  added  indicate  tbe  inscription  as 
foand  on  tbe  foar  sides  of  tbe  table.  Tbe  table 
is  over  7  ft.  long  and  nearly  3  ft.  wide,  very 
massive ;  tbe  legs  bave  snffered  from  drj  rot. 
Plate  9,  No.  2,  sbows  tbe  table  in  Stott€«don, 
Sbropsbire,  wbicb  is  carved  on  all  four  sides, 
sbowing  tbat  it  was  intended  wben  in  use  to 
be  Seen  from  all  sides.  It  bas  tbe  date  of 
1695.  Tbe  top  is  loose,  as  in  all  tbe  Elizabetban 
tables.  Tbe  Elizabetban  and  Jacobean  tables 
were  often  bandsomely  omamented  witb  carr- 
ing,  and  tbe  ornamentation  was  carried  all 
ronnd  tbe  four  sides  of  tbe  table,  sbowing 
tbat  it  was  intended  to  be  brougbt  ont  and 
*'spread'*  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe  cong^egation. 
Sometimes  tbe  text  ran  round  tbe  foar  sides. 
In  beigbt  (abont  2  f t.  6  in.),  as  well  as  in 
general  cbaracter,  tbese  tables  resembled  tbe 
bandsome  doraestic  tables  wbicb  at  tbe  same 
peiiod  adomed  tbe  bonses  of  tbe  npper  classes. 
So  mncb  so,  tbat  it  is  at  times  qnestionable 
wbetber  some  of  tbe  tables  wbicb  still  romain 
in  manor-bouses,  &c.,  maj  not  at  one  time 
bave  been  nsed  for  tables  at  wbicb  tbe  Lord's 
Supper  was  in  old  times  actuallj  administered 
in  village  oburcbes.  [J.  T.  T.] 

List  of  oburob  cbancels  witb  seats  on  nortb, 
soutb,  and  east,  in  existence  now  or  witbin  a 
few  jears  back  : — 

Wiggenball  St  Mary,  Norfolk ;  Sbillingford, 
Berks ;  Wamegaj,  Berks ;  Sbrivenbam,  Berks ; 
Wimbome;^  Sbotswell,  Warwicksbire ;  BriU, 
Buckingbamsbiro ;  Waltham,  Leicestersbire ; 
Dartmontb,  Devon  ;  Langlej,  Salop  (Plate  7, 
p.  371);^  Over  Wbicbendon;  St.  MicbaeFs, 
Coventry ;  Mallwydd,  Montgomerysbire  ;  Pud- 
dleton,  near  Dorobester^  (witb  tbe  addition  of 
rails  on  four  sides);  St.  Martinas  Orgars,  Cannon 
St.  (see  Ktng*i  PamphUtt,  "E.  173,"  No.  17); 
Orford  (see  Dean  Howson,  Brfore  the  TcMe; 
p.  43) ;  Ermington,  Devon  (see  Bloxam,  p.  177). 

Double  rows  of  rails  were  formerly  found  at 
Westbury-on-Trym,  near  Bristol;  St.  Peter's, 
Bristol ;  All  Saints,  Bristol ;  Milverton,  Somer- 
setsbire ;  Felke,  Dorsetsbire  (witb  tbe  addition 
of  rails  on  tbree  sides);  Hayle,  Oloucester- 
sbire  (Plate  2,  p.  97) ;  ^  Deerburst,  Gloucester- 
sbire ;  ^  Wyncbcombe,  Gloucestersbire  (Plate 
2,  p.  97) ;  Austen  Fryers,  London.  Dean  How- 
son mentions  {Before  the  TabU,  p.  167),  tbat 
tili  tbe  beginning  of  tbis  Century  tbe  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Dover  used  to  bave  tbeir 
seats  east  of  tbe  Communion  Table. 

Cbancels  witb  rails  on  four  sides  are  found 
at:   Lyddingrton,  Rutlandsbire ^  (see  Plate  7, 

^  In  exitftence  now. 


p.  371).  1635, 12  ft.  X 12  ft.  enclosure ;  Blozam, 
Bransoombe,  Devonshire  ;*  Puddleton,  Dorset- 
sbire.* [R.  H.  M.] 

LORETO.— Tbe  Virgin  Mary  was  called  in 
Frencb,  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  from  tbe  site  of 
a  building  at  Loretto  In  Italj  called  SatUa  Cäta 
(Tbe  Holy  House),  wbither  tbe  Virgin's  dwelling 
at  Nazarotb  is  said  to  bave  been  miracnloosly 
transported.  In  1291  it  was  tbreatened  witb 
destruction  by  tbe  Turks,  and  was  carried  by 
angels  first  into  Dalmatia  to  a  hill  at  TeFsato, 
wbero  its  saoredness  was  attested  by  miraca- 
lous  eures  and  an  appearance  of  tbe  Virgin,  as 
well  as  by  investigations  caused  to  be  made 
at  Nazaretb  by  tbe  Grovemor  of  Dalmatia.  In 
1294  angels  carried  it  to  a  wood  near  Recanati, 
and  from  tbis  wood  (launtum),  or  from  tbe 
name  of  its  owner  (Laureta),  it  derivad  its 
name  "tbe  bouse  of  tbe  glorified  Vizgin  in 
Laureto."  In  1296  it  was  removed  to  its 
present  bill.  Bulls  in  favour  of  tbe  abrine  at 
Loreto  wero  issued  in  1491  and  1507.  Tbe 
latter  alindes  to  tbe  translation  of  the  hoase 
witb  some  caution  "  as  is  pionsly  believed  and 
as  tbe  populär  roport  is."  Innooent  XII.,  at 
tbe  end  of  tbe  seventeentb  Century,  appointed 
a  **  mass  witb  a  special  office  "  for  tbe  Feaat  of 
tbe  Translation  of  tbe  Holy  House,  and  tbe 
Bpanisb  Broviary  still  enjoins  tbe  keeping  of 
tbe  feast  (December  10).  [T.  H.  L.  L.] 

LOTTERIES.— A  lottery  is  a  game  of  bacard 
in  wbicb  small  sums  are  risked  for  tbe  chance 
of  obtaining  larger  ones.  Readers  of  Dickens' 
Pieturet  from  Italy  will  remember  bia  grapbio 
description  of  a  lottery  at  Naples.  Tbe 
box  oontaining  tbe  numbers  is  placed  npon 
a  table  in  füll  view  of  a  crowded  house. 
Tben  a  small  boy  is  boisted  up  beside  the  box. 
His  right  arm  is  bared  to  tbe  Shoulder  ready 
for  plunging  down  into  the  mysterioos  ehest. 
Tben  tbe  Cburob  oomes  on  the  scene. 

"Thereis  a  murmur  of  irrepressible  agita- 
tion.  In  tbe  midst  of  it  tbe  priest  puts  his  head 
into  tbe  sacred  vestments,  and  pulls  the  same 
over  bis  sboulders.  Tben  he  says  a  silent 
prayer ;  and  dipping  a  brusb  into  the  pot  of  holy 
water,  sprinkles  it  over  the  box  and  over  the 
boy,  and  gives  tbem  a  double  barrelled  blessing." 
The  lottery  is  tbe  ordinary  mode  of  raising 
money  in  tbe  Cburcb  of  Bome.  She  may  call 
it  a  bazaar,  or  a  drawing  of  prises,  but  it  Is 
essen tially  a  game  of  chance.  A  new  chnroh 
bas  to  be  erected.  A  meeting  is  called  and 
prizes  invited.  Tben  books  of  tickets  are 
printed  off.  A  carriage  and  pair  may  be  won 
by  tbe  pnrobaser  of  a  sixpenny  ticket.  A  fat 
sheep,  *'  a  cameo  presented  by  cur  Holy  Father 
tbe  Pope,"  a  case  of  brandy — these  aro  speci- 

^  In  existence  now. 
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mens  of  the  prizes  offered.  Wbo  will  not  pnr- 
chase  a  ticket  ?  Friends  at  home  send  books 
of  tickets  to  friends  in  America  and  the 
Colonies,  and  the  bnsiness  is  protracted  over  a 
ooaple  of  years.  Then  the  day  for  the  drawing 
of  prises  arrives.  A  whiskj  bar  is  one  of  the 
Chief  attractions,  where  ardent  spirit  is  retailed 
at  fonr  times  its  ordinarj  price  "  for  the  glory 
of  God."  Generallj  speaking,  a  fortnne-teller, 
or  an  expert  in  palmistry,  is  also  one  of  the 
special  attractions.  The  drawing  of  the 
winning  numbers  is  oarried  out  ezactlj  as 
Dickens  described  it.  It  generally  happens, 
howerer,  that  most  of  the  valuable  prises  fall 
to  the  share  of  priests,  or  of  beneyolent  old 
ladies  who  decline  to  accept  them.  Lotteries, 
it  wonld  seem,  are  illegal  in  England,  bat  not 
in  Ireland.  Dickens  describes  the  appearance 
of  the  disappointed  at  Naples,  and  the  pictore 
is  jnst  as  true  at  present. 

"  Where  the  winners  may  be  nobody  knows. 
They  certainly  are  not  present;  the  general 
disappointment  Alling  one  with  pity  for  the 
poor  people.  They  look  as  miserable  as  the 
prisoners  in  the  gaol  (it  forms  a  part  of  the 
bnilding)  who  are  peeping  down  npon  them 
from  between  their  bars."  [T.  C] 

IX>TOLA,  lONATIUS.  — Loyola  was  the  f onn- 
der  of  the  Jesnit  Order.  He  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  bis  family  held  a  dlstingnished  position  in 
Spanish  society.  Ignatins  was  bom  in  the 
Castle  of  Loyola,  near  the  town  of  Azpeytia,  in 
the  province  of  Onipuscoa,  in  the  year  1491, 
and  was  baptized  in  the  name  of  Eneco.  He 
was  as  a  youth  a  page  in  the  conrt  of  "  Ferdi- 
nand  the  Catholic,"  where  he  seems  to  have 
g^ven  himself  ap  to  all  the  worldly  pleasures 
and  vanities  by  which  he  was  sorrounded. 
While  there  he  feil  in  love  with  a  young  lady 
in  a  higher  social  position  than  bis  own.  If 
she  had  retnmed  his  affection  there  is  no 
reason  to  donbt  that  they  wonld  in  time  have 
been  married.  Rome  woold  thns  have  lost  a 
canonised  **  Saint,"  and  also  an  Order  which 
bas  rendered  to  her  signal  service  for  three 
and  a  half  centuries.  But  the  lady  rejected 
his  advances,  and  Ignatins  left  the  Royal  Court 
to  take  up  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  At  the 
siege  of  Pampeluna  on  May  20,  1621,  he  was 
wonnded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  French. 
While  recovering  from  his  wonnds  he  spent 
bis  time  in  thinking  about  his  lost  lady  love, 
and  reading  the  Livet  of  the  Sainti,  By  a  note- 
worthy  coincidence  Martin  Lnther,  the  great 
Champion  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  was, 
at  about  the  same  time,  shnt  up  in  the  Wart- 
boig,  spending  his  time  in  the  more  profitable 
work  of  translating  the  Bible  into  the  German 
langoage. 

Loyola's  illness  was  the  tuming-point  in  his 
career.    Desires  of  becoming  himself  a  great 


Saint  entered  his  mind,  and  led  him  to  de- 
termine  on  devoting  himself  to  the  monastic 
life.  Genelli,  one  of  his  modern  Jesuit  bio- 
graphers, assores  ns  that»  "  It  pleased  Gk>d  to 
give  him  a  sign  that  He  acoepted  his  offering," 
for  **  Onr  Blessed  Lady  appeared  to  him  one 
night  with  the  Child  Jesus  in  her  arms,"  an 
alleged  fact  which  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
rejecting,  on  the  ground  that  for  nearly  fifteen 
centuries  bef  ore  that  time  the  Saviour  had  ceased 
to  be  a  human  child.  Many  wonderful  miracles 
are  said  to  have  happened  to  Ignatius  soon  after 
this,  but  most  of  them  were  of  so  extravagant 
a  oharacter  that  no  reasonable  person  could 
possibly  believe  in  them. 

At  that  period  it  was  commonly  supposed 
that  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  woold  conf  er 
on  the  pilgrim  great  spiritual  blessings.  Fired 
with  spiritual  ambition,  young  Ignatius  de- 
termined  that  he  also  would  go  to  Jerusalem, 
and  that  he  would  walk  the  whole  way  there 
and  back^^zcepting  the  sea  voyages—bare- 
footed.  So,  early  in  1622,  he  set  off  on  his 
joumey.  On  the  way  he  spent  a  night  in  the 
monastery  of  Montserrat,  praying  before  a 
shrine  of  the  Virgin,  not,  however,  in  the  dress 
of  a  Spanish  nobleman,  but  in  the  garb  of  a 
poor  pilgrim,  with  a  hair  shirt  next  his  skin, 
and  an  iron-spiked  chain  around  his  waist  to 
make  his  body  miserable.  Moving  forward, 
he  spent  four  months  at  Manresa,  part  of  the 
time  living  in  a  cave,  lying  at  night  on  the 
damp  floor,  and  varying  his  acts  of  peni- 
tentlal  folly  by  the  oocnpation  of  beating  his 
breast  with  a  stone  !  As  a  result,  he  natnrally 
saw  devils  and  all  kinds  of  horrible  things, 
and  nearly  went  mad.  As  a  reward  for 
his  devotion  it  is  said  that  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin  actually  spoke  to  him,  though  what 
she  said  is  not  reported.  In  January  1623 
Loyola  left  Manresa,  and  at  last  reached 
Rome.  There  he  obtained  a  pilgrim's  licence 
from  the  Pope,  and  having  started  again  on 
his  travels,  on  Aug^ust  31st  he  landed  at  Jaffa, 
and  soon  after  entered  Jerusalem.  He  had 
come  to  the  Holy  City  hoping  to  spend  his  life 
there  in  efforts  to  convert  the  Turks  to  Chris- 
tianity,  but  the  Franciscan  monks,  who  had 
then  the  spiritual  Charge  of  Jerusalem,  were 
not  at  all  pleased  to  see  him,  and,  in  fact, 
ordered  him  to  go  back  home  again  I  It  was 
a  cruel  disappointment  to  the  young  pilgrim, 
but  he  could  not  help  himself,  and  therefore, 
after  a  brief  stay  of  six  weeks,  he  started  back 
on  his  way  to  Burope,  and  eventually  arrived 
at  Barcelona.  Loyola  was  at  this  time  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  as  Ignorant  as  he  could 
well  be  for  one  in  his  social  position.  But  he  had 
the  common  sense  to  feel  his  ignorance,  and  at 
length  he  determined  to  commence  his  edu- 
cation.    A  lady  of  Barcelona  paid  the  oost  of 
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his  first  tntor,  and  gare  him  a  decent  sait  of 
dothes  to  wear.  The  shoes  with  which  she 
provided  him  he  thonght  altogether  too  laxu- 
rioas,  bat  as  he  did  not  wish  to  offend  his 
patroness,  he  compromised  matters  by  catting 
off  the  soles!  Two  jears  later  he  moved  to 
Alcala,  where  he  became  a  Student  of  the 
Universitj.  There  the  Inquisitors  actuallj 
thought  he  was  a  Lntheran,  and  conseqaently 
shat  him  ap  in  one  of  their  prisons  for  fort  j-two 
days.  It  wonld  have  been  well  for  the  world 
had  the  Charge  been  tme.  He  was  declared 
not  gniltj,  and  was  conseqaently  released. 
Soon  after  he  moved  to  the  Universitj  of 
Salamanca,  bat  trouble  awaited  him  there 
also.  Once  more  he  was  shat  ap  in  the  walls 
of  the  Inquisition,  bat  after  twentj-one  days 
was  released.  Ignatius,  after  this  doable  ez- 
perience  of  the  Inquisition,  naturally  began  to 
feel  ancomfortable  in  his  native  country,  and 
thought  it  wise  to  move  to  Paris.  He  arrived 
in  that  city  early  in  1528,  bat  only  to  find  him- 
seif  for  a  third  time  an  objeot  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  Inquisitors.  Bnt,  fortunately 
for  him,  he  persoaded  the  Chief  Inquisitor 
that  he  was  a  sound  Romanist,  and  thus 
avoided  being  actually  placed  ander  arrest. 
At  Paris  University  Ignatius  studied  for  seven 
years,  and  at  length  took  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor.  During  this  period  he 
paid  a  brief  visit  to  London:  of  that  visit 
little  is  known. 

While  residing  in  Paris  Ignatius  Loyola 
formed  the  design  of  founding  a  new  Relig^ous 
Order.  His  first  disciples  were  Peter  Favre 
(or  Lefevre),  Francis  Xavier,  James  Laynez, 
Alphonsus  Salmeron,  Simon  Rodriguez,  and 
Nicholas  Bobadilla.  On  August  15, 1634,  Igna- 
tius, with  his  six  companions,  met  in  a  small 
cbapel  on  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  Paris,  and 
after  hearing  mass,  which  was  ''celebrated" 
by  Favre,  the  seven  took  vows  of  poverty  and 
chastity,  and  bound  themselves  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,  there  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of 
Söuls.  It  therefore  seems  oertain  that  at  this 
period  Loyola  had  not  formed  the  idea  of 
labouring  specially  to  resist  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  Europe.  On  the  last  day  of 
1535  Ignatius  met  his  young  companions  (who 
now  numbered  nine)  at  Venice,  where,  on  June 
24,  1537,  he  was  promoted  to  the  priesthood. 
The  war  tben  raging  between  Venice  and  the 
Turks  made  it  impossible  for  the  young  enthu- 
siasts  to  f  ulfil  their  vow  to  go  to  Jerusalem. 
Ignatius,  however,  set  to  work  to  secure  the 
blessing  of  the  Pope  on  his  proposed  new 
Order,  to  whom  he  submitted  its  Constitutions. 
His  efforts  were  rewarded  with  success,  for  on 
September  27,  1540,  Paul  III.  issued  his  bull 
approving  and  establishing  the  Society  of 
Jesus.    The  Pope  limited  the  number  of  its 


members  to  sizty,  bat  nearly  three  years  latena 
he  issued  another  boU,  dated  Maroh  14, 1543, 
which  he  removed  the  restriotion  as  to  numl 
and  aUowed  the  new  Society  to  enzol  an 
limited  number  in  the  list  of  its  memben. 

On  April  13,  1641,  Ignatius  was  eleeted 
the  first  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
whose    interests   he   devoted   the  remalnin.^ 
fifteen  years   of   his  life.     The   new  Ord^ifea 
spread    rapidly,  gaining  great   favoor   fra^X] 
many  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.    Befos-« 
many  years  had  passed  by,  its  memben  hau3 
been  sent  on  mission  work  to  many  tonA^a 
lands.    Only  a  few  months  after  his  electiofl 
as  general,  Loyola  sent  two  of  bis  Jesoiti^    j 
named  Codare  and  Salmeron,  to  Ireland,  to 
encoarage  the  rebels  there,  who  were  at  tbe 
time  in  arms  against  their  lawf al  soTereigD, 
Henry  VIIL    The  celebrated  Francis  Xavier 
he  sent  on  a  mission  to  India,  and  Rodrlgnes 
was  sent  to  work  in  Portugal     Peter  Fkne 
was  ordered  to  visit  Germany  for  the  special 
purpose  of   opposing  Protestantism.     Favre 
found   the  Grerman  Roman  Catholio   priests 
more  corrupt  than  he  had  anticipated.    Ttom 
Worms  he  wrote :  *'  The  apoetasy  of  so  many 
countries,  the  rebellion  of  so  many  oities  and 
provinces,  is   to   be   attributed,  not  to  the 
garbled  Scriptures,  but  to  the  scandaloos  lives 
of  the  clergy.    Would  to  Ood  that  there  were 
in  this  city  of  Worms  but  two  or  three  priests 
not  living  in  concubinage,  or  gailty  of  other 
public  and  notorious  orimes  I "    Other  agents 
of  Loyola  were  sent  to  work  in  Spain,  Venioe, 
and  Naples.     At  Rome,  Pope  Innocent  III. 
had,  in  1216,  forbidden  all  physicians  to  attend 
the  sick,  when  the  illness  was  dangeroos,  nntil 
a  priest  had  been  called  in  to  hear  the  sick 
man's  confession.    The  custom  had  fallen  tnto 
abeyance,  but  Ignatius  determined  on  reviv- 
ing  it.    His  action  led  to  great  disoontent,  for 
it  was  asserted  that  many  sick  persons  died, 
whose  lives  would  have  been  saved  had  tbe 
physician  been  called  in  first,  and  the  priest 
afterwards.     It  was  also   feit  to  be  wTong 
to  allow  a  man  to  die  withont  medical  aid, 
merely  because  he  would  not  confess  to  a 
priest    Ere  long  Colleges  connected  with  the 
Society  were  founded  in  several  of  tbe  chief 
eitles  of  Rurope,  amongst  the  earliest  being 
those  at  Paris,  Louvain,  and  AlcahL    At  Fuis 
the  disciples  of  Loyola  met  with  a  great  desl 
of  Opposition  f  rem  prominent  Roman  CathoUes 
and  the  University  of  Paris.    To  found  the 
College  at  Alcala,  Ignatius  sent  a  yoang  Jeanit 
named  Francisco  de  Villanueva,  who,  thongh 
thirty-four  years  of  age  at  the  time,  was  so 
Ignorant  that    he  had   not  yet  learned  his 
grammar  I    He  became  rector  of  the  College. 
Here  also  many  voices  were  raised  against  the 
Order. 
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In  1546  Lojola  had  tbe  pleasare  of  seeing 
two  of  his  snbjecto,  Laines  and  Salmeron, 
appointed  as  ''Tbeologians  of  the  Holj  See" 
at  the  Coanoil  of  Trent.  Holding  this  office 
tbese  Jesuits  had  the  privilege  of  speaking 
fintt  and  last  at  all  the  discussions.  In  everj- 
thing  they  acted  ander  Instructions  sent  them 
bj  Ignatius  bimself.  In  tbe  same  year  Loyola 
Mmctioned  tbe  secret  admi^sion  into  the  Jesuit 
Order  of  Francis  Borgia,  tbe  rieb  and  powerf  ul 
Duke  of  Oandia,  who  sabseqnently  became 
Genera]  of  the  Jesnits,  and  is  now  a  canonised 
■aint  of  Rome.  "He  was  now,"  writes  tbe 
Imdy  who  assamed  tbe  name  of  *'  Stewart 
Rose,**  in  her  most  sympatbetic  Life  of  St. 
fyneUiuM  Loyola,  "  Brotber  Francis  in  tbe 
Society,  but  he  continued  in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe 
World  such  as  he  was  before ;  administered  bis 
Imrge  reTenues,  and  provided  for  bis  cbildren." 
Foor  years  later,  says  the  same  writer,  Borgia 
was  "still  dressed  as  a  gentleman  of  tbe 
World/'  tbe  fact  tbat  all  tbe  time  he  was  a 
real  Jesuit  having  been  kept  as  a  profound 
aecret.  As  General,  Loyola  proyed  a  stem, 
and  frequently  a  tyrannical  ruler.  His  famous 
**  Letter  on  Obedience  "  proves  tbat  he  wished 
all  his  subjects  to  be  practically,  though  not 
in  name,  bis  slaves.  Several  of  bis  biographers 
report  incidents  showing  bow  harsh  was  his 
role  at  times.  *' Stewart  Rose*'  writes  tbat 
Loyola  'Mismissed  an  Infirmarian  who  had 
led  an  ezemplary  lifo,  though  all  tbe  Fatbers 
pleaded  bis  cause,  only  for  an  unbecoming 
jeet.  The  poor  man  was  sent  away  witbout 
his  habit,  or  any  money,  to  travel  1200  miles 
home."  In  1549  he  sent  Le  Juy  to  Bavaria  to 
oppose  tbe  Protestant  moyement  in  a  country 
where  Jesuit  inflnence  OTentually  promoted  not 
a  little  strife.  Under  tbe  guidance  of  Francis 
Borgia,  subject  in  all  things  to  Loyola,  tbe 
Jesuit  Order  obtained  g^eat  influence  in  Spain ; 
bat  John  III.,  King  of  Portugal,  was  tbe  first 
soTereign  to  ask  for  a  Jesuit  Director.  At  tbe 
Conclaye  held  af  ter  tbe  deatb  of  Pope  Paul  III. 
in  1660,  Loyola  was  actually  nominated  as  one 
fit  to  fill  the  papal  cbair,  but  as  only  five 
cardinals  gave  bim  tbeir  yotes,  success  did 
not  attend  his  nomination.  In  1565  John, 
King  of  Portugal,  wished  to  make  Miron, 
his  Jesuit  Confessor,  head  of  tbe  Inquisition 
of  Portugal.  Miron  referred  tbe  king  to 
Ignatius,  who  wrote  to  bis  disciple  in  reply : — 
'*  We  bareat  last  decided,in  our  Lord,  to  remit 
the  affair  to  his  Highness  [i,e.  tbe  King  of 
Portugal],  and  do  wbat  he  may  consider  usef  ul 
to  the  Service  of  God  our  Lord.  For  since 
iki$  ekarge  ü  not  oppoted  to  our  InttUtUe,  we 
onght  not  to  ref ose  to  labour  in  a  matter  which 
ooncems  so  nearly  the  service  of  God  and  tbe 
pnrity  of  religion  in  tbat  kingdom."  For  some 
nnknown  cause  tbe  Jesuit  Confessor  was  not 


appointed  head  of  tbe  Portuguese  Inquisition, 
altbougb,  as  we  bare  just  seen,  Ignatius  was 
quite  willing  for  bim  to  accept  the  oifice  on 
behalf  of  tbe  Jesuit  Order. 

Ignatius  Loyola  died  on  July  31,  1656,  aged 
sixtyflve.  On  July  27, 1559,  bis  beatification 
took  idace,  but  it  was  not  until  March  12, 1622, 
tbat  be  was  proclaimed  a  canonized  saint. 
Tbe  Chief  literary  work  of  bis  life  was  tbe 
writing  of  tbe  Constitutions  of  the  Jesuit 
Order,  and  tbe  well-known  Spirüwd  ExereutM^ 
both  of  which  are  described  in  the  article  on 
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Stewart  Rose,  St,  Ignatiu»  Loyola  and  the 
Barly  JetuiU  (1891).  Fatber  Genelli,  S.J.,  The 
Life  ofSt.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (1871).  Dominick 
Bonboms,  SJ^.,  The  Life  of  SL  lynatim,  Founder 
oftheSoeieiyofJe9U9{US6),  The  Hiiiory  of  the 
Wonderfid  Don  Ignatiue  Loyola  (translated 
from  the  Frencb,  2  vols.,  1764).         [W.  W.] 

LX7NETTE  (from  tbe  Frencb  lunette  denomina- 
tive  of  lune,  tbe  moon). — In  arohitecture  the 
term  denotes  certain  small  opening^  in  a 
vaulted  ceiliug  for  the  admission  of  ligbt ;  such 
are  found  in  tbe  naves  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
and  St.  Paul's  in  London.  The  term  is  also 
used  for  tbe  circular  crystal  case  which  flts 
into  tbe  Monstrance.     See  Catholie  Dietionary, 

LUTHEB  AND  LUTHEBANISM.— Martin 
Luther  was  bom  at  Eisleben  on  Nov.  10,  1488. 
His  fatber,  Hans  Luther,  a  peasant  from 
Möbra,  had  come  to  find  work  in  tbe  mines 
Started  many  years  before  by  tbe  Counts  of 
Mansfeld,  who  owned  all  tbe  region  lying 
round  tbe  town.  Tbese  nobles  had  tbe  babit 
of  building  and  letting  out  on  lease  small 
smelting  fumaces;  and  Hans  Luther  soon 
leased  one,  and  then  tbree  of  tbese  fumaces, 
and,  after  an  early  married  life  of  much 
bardship,  became  a  fairly  prosperous  man. 
Tbe  boy  was  educated  in  tbe  scbool  at  Mans- 
feld. He  was  sent  for  a  year  to  tbe  high- 
scbool  at  Magdeburg  (1497);  then  to  the 
famous  scbool  at  Eisenach  (1498).  In  1601  he 
entered  his  name  in  letters  which  can  still  be 
read  in  tbe  album  of  the  University  of  Erfurt 
— "Martinus  Ludher  ex  Mansfelt."  Erfurt 
was  then  the  most  famous  University  in 
Germany,  and  young  Luther  was  one  of  its 
most  disting^sbed  stndents.  He  had  finished 
his  Arts  conrse  with  almost  nniqne  distinction, 
and  was  about  to  begin  bis  special  law  studies, 
when  suddenly  he  abandoned  everything  and 
entered  tbe  convent  of  tbe  Augustinian  Ere- 
mites  in  Erfurt  (1506).  Tbe  special  causes 
which  led  to  tbis  sudden  resolve  are  absolutely 
unknown.  Disjointed  ezplanations  of  friends 
have  been  woven  into  legends  which  appear  in 
many  of  tbe  lives  of  Luther.  His  inner  re- 
ligrious  life  at  tbis  time  is  a  sealed  book. 
He  entered  tbe  convent  to  save  hia  sool ; 
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and  for  long  jears  he  believed  that  he  conld 
haye  dooe  nothing  eise.  He  threw  himaelf 
with  ardoar  into  his  vocation.  He  practiaed 
obedience,  he  faated,  he  prayed,  he  kept  hU 
body  ander  by  scoargings  and  loas  of  sleep. 
**If  erer  a  monk  conld  win  heaven  by  monkery, 
I  must  have  reached  it,'*  he  said  long  after- 
wards.  Tet  he  feit  no  nearer  God ;  had  no 
aenae  of  pardon,  in  spite  of  confessions  and 
absolotions;  shared  in  no  npspringing  of  a 
new  religious  life  within  him.  He  foand  a 
whole  Bible  in  the  convent ;  read  it  fererishly, 
but  got  no  belp  from  it.  His  soul  had  come 
to  the  dead-lock  to  which  formal  mediasval 
theology  condncted  those  who  trasted  it  most 
implicitly.  That  theology  was  a  stem  preacher 
of  the  righteoasness  of  God  and  of  the  heinoas- 
ness  of  sin.  It  insisted  on  the  inexorable 
demands  of  the  law  of  God,  while  it  uttered 
desipairingly  that  man  conld  never  fulfil  them. 
Help  came  to  him  gradually.  At  last  he  found 
the  peace  he  songht  for  in  the  old,  old  way 
which  is  always  new — by  simply  taking  God 
at  His  Word  and  trnsting  to  His  promises. 
Then  he  experienced  that  the  oyerwhelming 
righteoasness  of  God  was  not  a  frowning 
battlement  barring  the  sinner  from  His  pre- 
sence,  bat  something  within  which,  and  as 
belonging  to  him,  he  coald  really  feel  that 
his  sins  were  pardoned.  He  had  not  needed 
to  come  into  the  convent  to  find  tbis  out,  yet 
bis  entrance  there  had  not  kept  him  from  the 
knowledge.  Bat  this  vision  and  appropriation 
of  the  pardoning  grace  of  God  did  not  make 
him  then  and  there  a  reformer.  It  was  simply 
the  foundation  on  which  he,  a  Single  human 
soul,  could  take  hia  stand  as  on  a  rock.  He 
was  still  a  faithf ul  son  of  the  mediieval  Church, 
with  its  Popes  and  its  cardinals,  its  masses, 
its  pilgrimages,  and  its  monastio  life.  The 
▼ery  fact  that  his  salvation  had  come  to  him 
within  the  convent  seemed  to  show  him  that 
he  had  done  right  to  enter  it. 

Meanwhile  he  was  ordained.  He  began  to 
preacb.  He  said  mass  and  listened  to  con- 
fessions.  In  1508  he  was  called  to  a  larger 
sphere.  The  Elector  Frederick  of  Sazony 
had  founded  a  new  University,  and  Luther  was 
called  to  lecture  on  philosophy.  His  talents 
for  business  were  recog^ised  and  in  1511  he 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  and  the 
mixture  of  superstition  and  profligacy  he  saw 
there  was  of  use  to  him  afterwards.  When  he 
retumed  to  Wittenberg  he  was  instituted 
Doctor  of  Theology  —  his  gpraduation  oath 
making  him  swear  to  defend  **evangelical 
trath  vigoroosly ''  {virüüer),  Then  began  that 
wonderlal  series  of  lectures  which  An  a  few 
years  drew  to  the  obscure  University  stadents 
from  all  parts  of  Germany  and  from  the  lands 
beyond. 


Luther's  work  as  a  Reformer  begmn  with  VLm 
attack  on  what  was  called  an   Indnlgenoe,^, 
&rmed  from  the  Pope  by  Albert,  ArchbiBhoii^ 
of  Mainz,  whose  commisdoner  was  John  Tetnl^^ 
a  Dominican  monk  of  indifferent  chanustax — ; 
So  far  as  the  common  people  went,  thia  io  _ 
dnlgence  meant  that  on  Üie  payment  of 
specified  sums  of  money,  spiritoal  prlTÜ« 
including  the  pardon  of  sins,  conld  ba  oi 
tained  by  the  purchasera.  (See  Tbtzkl  limnr^ 
OKNCE.)    The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  refos^cj 
to  allow  the  Indalgence  to  be  seid  within 
his   territories,    bat   as  the    sale   waa   per- 
mitted  within  Ducal  Saxony,  the  Ck^mmiaaioner 
could  approach  Wittenberg,  and  people  ander 
Luther*s  spiritual  care  could  go  and  bny  tbe 
Indalgence  tickets  (1617).    After  mach  Imi- 
tation, Luther  determined  to  interfere.    His 
Protest  took  the  form  of  an  aoademic  "Dis- 
putation for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
eflScacy  of  the   Indalgence,"  and  contained 
ninety-flve  propositions  which  "Dr.  Martin 
Luther,   theologian,"   offered  to  make  good 
against  all  comers.    A  dnplioate  was  made  in 
German,  and  the  Wittenberg  printing-press 
could  Bcarcely  meet  the  demands  which  oame 
from  all  parts  of  Germany  to  get  poaaession  of 
these  ninety-five  sledge-hammer  blows  against 
what  was  Coming  to  be  recognised  as  the  mott 
flagrant  ecclesiastical  abuse  of  the  time.    Tbe 
immediate    effect   of    theae   theses    waa   to 
diminish,  and  in  some  places  to  extinguish,  the 
sale  of  the  Indulgence  tickets.    Counter  theses 
were  published ;  papal  theologians  pressed  the 
Pope  to  interfere ;  and  Luther  was  aummoned 
to  Borne  to  defend  himself  (1618).     It  was 
arranged,  however,  that  instead  of  going  to 
Bome,  he  was  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
papal  legate.  This  took  place  at  Aagsburg,  and 
left  both  parties  onsatisfied.    Luther  roandly 
declared  that  the  effect  of  the  interview  was 
to  make  him  see  "  that  it  was  money,  and  not 
doctrine,  that  they  cared  about  at  Bome." 
The  Pope  was  unwilling  to  aot  hastily,  and 
sent  his  chamberlain,  Charles  von  Miltiti,  to 
Germany  to  make  inquiries   (1619).    MUtiti 
soon  discovered  that  any  violent  acUon  woold 
kindle  Germany,  and  contented  himself  with 
making  Luther  promise  to  write  no  more  on 
the   subject,    provided    his    opponents    were 
silent.    His  opponents  were  not  silent^  and 
the  famous  Leipzig  Disputation  was  arranged 
(1519),  which  came  to  its  height  when  Luther 
was  forced  by  John  Eck,  the  papal  Champion, 
to   oonfess  some   sympathy  with   what   the 
latter  called  the  "  Bohemian  heresy.*'    In  this 
Leipzig   Disputation   Luther  found  that  his 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  led  to  that 
of  the  spiritnal  priesthood  of  all  believera,  ve. 
to  the  central  doctrine  of  Reformation  theo- 
logy.   The  effect  of  the  Disputation  waa  to 
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make  Lather  the  central  figure  in  Germanj, 
iDond  whom  gathered  every  element  of  revolt 
againat  tbe  papal  despotism.  A  bull  was 
iwned  against  the  monk — a  docoment  which 
oarefolly  aToidaLnther's  e^angelical  prinoiplea, 
bat  condemns  the  practioal  dedactions  he  had 
drawn  from  them.  The  ball  was  published  in 
some  parts  of  Gennanj ;  Lather  pablished  an 
appeal  to  a  General  Coancil  and  solemnlj 
bomt  the  ball  (December  10,  1620).  That 
same  jear  he  published  his  three  most  im- 
portant  writings.  Tbe  tract  On  ChriHian 
Liberty  is  a  biief  Statement,  free  from  all 
theological  subtleties,  of  the  priestbood  of  all 
believers  which  follows  from  that  experience 
within  tbe  believer  which  is  called  jastification 
b j  faith.  This  little  tractate  and  Luther's  Small 
OaUekism  contain  the  evangelical  prinoiples 
of  the  Reformation  put  in  the  simplest  and 
briefest  way.  The  BabyUmian  Capiivity  of  the 
Chureh  contains  tbe  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  reformaüon  of  the  Chureh, 
and  especiallj  of  its  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ments  ;  while  thel  Addrtti  to  the  Nobüüy  of  the 
Cfermtm  Nation  applies  them  to  a  national 
renoTation. 

Rome  having  shot  its  last  holt,  determined 
to  crush  Luther  through  the  civil  power.  The 
papal  nuncio  to  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1621), 
Alezander,  demanded  that  Luther  should  be 
destrojed  as  a  pestilent  heretic.  It  was  re- 
•oWed  to  hear  tbe  Reformer  before  condemning 
him.  He  was  brought  before  the  Diet,  mado 
hia  memorable  defence  there,  and  was  bj  a 
decree,  fraudolently  obtained,  placed  ander 
the  ban  of  the  Empire.  His  Elector  got 
him  safelj  bidden  away  in  the  Wartbarg, 
where  Lather  made  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament — his  greatest  gift  to  the 
German  people.  The  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  made  afterwardsat  Wittenberg, 
where  Lather  was  assisted  bj  a  nnmber  of 
flcholars. 

Disturbanoes  at  Wittenberg,  the  appearance 
tbere  of  the  Zwickau  *' prophets,*'  compelled 
Lather  to  leave  his  retreat  (1622).  He 
mastered  the  unrulj  elements;  gained  the 
thorough  confldence  of  the  Elector ;  and  the 
Reformation  promised  to  progpress  smoothly. 
Soddenly  two  events  occurred  which  had  a  most 
disastrous  effect — the  revolt  of  the  noble  and 
tbe  deplorable  Peasants'  War.  This  tragical 
year,  1626,  destroyed  all  hopes  of  a  peaceful 
Reformation  which  would  include  the  whole 
of  Grermany.  The  terrors  of  the  time  were 
eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  adherents  of  the 
Roman  Curia  to  divido  Germany  into  two 
hostile  camps — ^the  one  accepting  and  the 
other  rejecting  the  ecclesiastical  Reformation 
proposed  by  Lather.  It  had  also  the  effect  of 
aeparating  the  Lutheran  Reformation  from 


many  of  the  populär  aspirations  which  had 
given  it  such  an  appearance  of  strength.  The 
more  radical  religious  elements  appear  hence- 
f  orth  ander  the  name  of  the  Anabaptists  (Bap- 
TI8TB) — a  name  applied  to  a  host  of  differing 
parties.  The  Peasants'  War  had  also  a  deep 
effect  on  Lather  bimself.  It  created  in  him  a 
distrust  of  the  "  common  man,"  led  him  to  do 
his  best  to  prevent  Germany  having  anytfaing 
like  a  democratic  Chureh  govemment,  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  his  inability  to  treat 
his  fellow-reformer,  Zwingli,  with  common 
faimess. 

In  spite  of  these  hindrances  the  Lutheran 
movement  had  spread,  and  was  becoming  Con- 
solidated in  Germany.  East  FriesUnd  ao- 
cepted  the  Reformation  in  1619 ;  Pomerania, 
Li  venia,  Silesia,  East  Prussia,  Mecklenburg,  In 
162^23 ;  and  with  these  provinces  a  number 
of  tbe  largest  Imperial  eitles.  It  became  the 
established  religion  in  Sweden  in  1623.  In  the 
same  year  Luther  published  his  first  order  of 
Public  Worship,  and  the  first  Grerman  Hymn 
Book  in  the  following  year.  Norway  received 
the  Reformation  in  1628,  Dessau  in  1632, 
Wurtembcrg  and  Anhalt  in  1534 ;  Denmark 
and  Iceland  in  1636 ;  and  Ducal  Saxony  and 
Electoral  Brandenburg  in  1639. 

The  years  following  the  Peasants'  War  saw 
Protestant  and  Romanist  Leagues  formed ;  and 
varying  decisions  about  religion  at  different 
Diets— decisions  favouring  tbe  Reformation  at 
Speyer  (1626),  at  Nürnberg  (1632),  at  Speyer 
(1644) ;  against  it  at  Speyer  (1629),  the  decision 
belog  met  by  the  famous  Proteit,  and  at 
Augsburg  (1630),  when  the  Augtburg  Ootrfeuion 
was  read  in  the  Emperor's  hearing.  These 
years  also  saw  various  religious  Conferences 
— at  Marburg  (1629),  between  Luther  and 
Zwingli ;  at  Wittenberg  (1636),  between  Luther 
and  the  S.  German  theologians;  at  Hagenaa 
and  Worms  (1640),  and  at  Ratisbon  (1641, 
1646),  between  Romanists  and  Protestants. 

Luther  died  at  Eisleben  in  1646  (Feb.  18). 
He  had  married  Catherine  v.  Bora  in  1626 
(June  13) ;  four  children,  three  sons  and  a 
daughter,  survived  him. 

Bhortly  after  his  death  the  long-dreaded 
civil  war  began.  The  Emperor  was  at  first 
victorious,  but  in  the  end  he  was  beaten. 
Neither  Protestants  nor  Romanists  were  to  be 
completely  victorious.  In  1666  the  Diet  at 
Augsburg  issued  the  Edict  which  brought  the 
religious  peace.  The  land  was  divided  be- 
tween the  two  confessions  on  the  principle 
oujui  regio  ejus  rdigio,  The  Reformed,  in 
distinction  from  the  Evangellcal  or  Lutheran 
Chureh,  was  not  recognised ;  but  it  soon  began 
to  show  itself  the  strenger.  After  1666  the 
Lutheran  Chureh  lost  to  the  Romanists  Bavaria 
(1658),  the  Austrian  Duchy  (167S),  the  Bishop- 
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lies  of  Würzburg,  Bamberg,  Salibarg,  and 
Hildesheim  (1584),  Steiermark  and  Carinthia 
(1694),  and  Donauwerth  (1607) ;  and  to  the  Re- 
formed  Church  (Heidelberg  Catechism)  the 
Palatine  (1560),  Bremen  (1568),  and  Anhalt 
(1596). 

The  Latheran,  or  to  gire  it  its  technical 
name,  the  Evangelical  Charch,  has  nine 
symbolical  Books,  which  together  make  what 
is  called  the  Book  of  Coneord  (1580).  Thej  are 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed  (with 
the  ßlioque  clanse),  and  the  Athanasian  Creed ; 
the  Aug^urg  Confettion  (which  exists  in  two 
forma,  the  Variata  and  the  Invariata),  the 
Apoloffy  of  the  Augtburg  Conftmon  (1530), 
the  Schmalkald  ArticUt  (drafted  bj  Luther  in 
1537)t  Luther's  two  Catechisms  (1529),  and  the 
Formida  of  Coneord  (1577).  The  modern  Greeds, 
boweyer,  have  a  varying  authoritj,  and  it  maj 
be  Said  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  and 
Luther's  Catechisms  are  the  only  Symbols 
which  are  unirersally  acknowledged.  The 
Formula  of  Coneord  was  drafted  bj  siz  Lutheran 
divines  to  put  an  end  to  the  oontroversies  which 
distracted  the  Church  during  the  twentj-five 
jears  after  Luther's  death.  Its  adoption  led 
to  a  large  secession  to  the  Reformed  Church. 
Attempts  were  made  in  Conferences  at  Leipzig 
(1631),  at  Thom  (1645),  at  Cassel  (1661),  to 
unite  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches 
in  Germanj,  bnt  unsuccessfullj.  The  union  of 
the  two  confessions  was  effected  in  Nassau 
and  in  Prussia  (1817),  in  Hesse  (1823),  and  in 
Anhalt-Dessau  (1827),  to  the  extent  that  eacb 
congregation  was  permitted  to  use  at  pleasure 
either  the  Augtburg  Confettion  or  the  Heiddberg 
CaUehum  as  the  test  of  the  doctrine  of  its 
pastor.  These  unions  were  sometimes  (as  in 
Prussia)  accompanied  bj  the  secessions  of  the 
stricter  Lutherans,  who  formed  nonconformist 
Churches.  The  flourishing  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  United  States  is  also  divided — the 
Oeneral  Synod  of  the  EvangdUal  Lutheran  Chureh 
of  ihe  U,S,A.  requires  subscription  to  the 
Augtburg  Confettion  only;  the  Synodieal  Con- 
ference of  North  America  (1872)  makes  its 
ministers  subscribe  the  whole  Book  of  Coneord  ; 
the  General  Council  accepts  the  Augtburg  Con^ 
ftuion  (Invariata),  but  holds  that  the  remaining 
Lutheran  symbols  are  useful  as  explaining  the 
sense  of  the  Confession. 

The  foundations  of  Lutheran  theology  were 
laid  by  Melancthon  in  bis  Loci  Communei.  The 
book,  first  published  in  1521,  underwent  many 
reTisions  by  its  author,  and  the  edition  of 
1543  represents  its  completed  form.  Its 
presentation  of  the  Lutheran  theology  is  some- 
what  fragmentary.  The  construction  of  a 
systematic  Lutheran  theology  was  due  mainly 
to  four  men :  Martin  Chemnitz  (1522-1586),  who 
showed  in  his  Loci  Communet,  published  post- 


hamously  (1691),  that  there  was  a  distinctive 
Lutheran  theology ;  Leonhard  Hatter  (1563- 
1616),  in  his  Compendiwn  Locorum  Tkeelogioomm 
(1610),  gave  that  theology  a  systematic  repre- 
sentation ;  John  Gerhard  (1582-1637)  showed 
its  roots  in  mediasyal  and  patristic  theolof^  in 
his  Loci  Theologici  (9  vols.,  1610-1621);  and 
Andrew  Quenstedt  (1617-1688)  tiledto  prore 
in  his  Thiologia  Polemiea  Didaetiea  that  it  was 
the  only  CathoUc  theology.     (See  Cohbub- 

8TANTIATI0N.) 

Sizteenth  •  Century  authorities.  —  If elanoh- 
thon,  BiMtoria  de  Vita  et  AcHt  Lutkeri  (1546,  firtt 
published  as  the  prefaoe  to  the  second  pait  of 
Luther's  writings  ;  to  be  found  in  the  Cbrpvff 
Reformatorum,  vi.   155  jf.);    Cochlaens  (Rom. 
Cath.),  Hitioria  de  Aetit  et  ScriptU  M.  LuAeri 
(1549) ;  Caspar  Cruciger,  TabultB  Chronolos^ 
Acl4>rum  M,  Lutheri  (1553) ;  J.  Mathesius,  Hi»- 
torien  von  det  Ehrwürd,  D,  M.  LuiKeri  Af^famg, 
Lehre,  Leben  und  Sterben  (1566,  a  good  edition 
published  in  1898) ;  Fr.  Myconius,  BitUma  Be- 
formationit  vom  Jahr  Christi,  1517  h%$  1642  (ed. 
from  MS.  by  Ernest  Salomo  Cyprian  in  1718) ; 
Luikerbriefe,  6  yols.,  ed.  by  De  Wette  and  Seide- 
mann (1825-1856) ;  Luthere  BriefweehHi,  ed.  by 
Burkhardt  (1866) ;  Luthert  Tischreden,  ed.  by 
Förstemann  and  Bindseil  in  4  toIs.  (1844-1848); 
Luthert  Tischreden,  ed.  by  Preger  (1888) ;  Luthert 
Coüoquia,  ed.  by  BindseiJ,  3  vols.  (1863-1866) ; 
Luther's  Table  Talk,  trans.  by  Wm.  Hazlitt 
(1848) ;  Luther's  Letten  to   Women,  trana.  by 
Mrs.  Malcolm  (1865).    The  best  complete  edi- 
tion of  Luther's  Works  is  that  of  Erlange  in 
67  Tols.  (1826-1857,  an  improyed  edition  of  por- 
tions  1862-1885) ;  the  newcritical  edition  pub- 
lished at  Weimar  (begun  in  1883),  has  reached 
its  20th  Tol.    Dr.  Wace  and  Professor  Bucheim 
have  published  Luther'i  Primary  Works,  2nd 
edition  (1896),  consisting  of  tranriations  of  the 
Ninety-five  Theses,  the  Larger  and  Short  Cate- 
chism,  and  the  three  treatises  of  1820.     The 
older  Lives  of  Luther  haye  been  superseded, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  contemporary  evidence 
oollected  during  the  last  twenty-fire  years. 
The  more  recent  are  J.  KoestUn,  M.  Luther, 
iein  Leben  und  teine  Schriften,  2  vols.  4th  ed. 
(1889) ;  J.  Koestlin,  Martin  Luther,  der  deutsche 
Reformator  (1883),  translated  into  English  in 
the  same  year;   Th.   Kolde,   Martin  Luther, 
2  vols.  (1884-1893) ;  H.  E.  Jacobe,  Martin  Luther 
(1899);  T.  M.  Lindsay,  Luiher  and  the  Oerman 
Srformation  (1900).    For  particular  periods  of 
Luther's  life  compare:  Th.  Kolde,  Die  Augut' 
tiner  Congregation  und  Johann  v.  Stcnqntz  (1 879) ; 
Th.  Elze,  Luthert  Reite  nach  Rom  (1899) ;  Kapp^ 
Sammlung  einiger  .  .  .  zum  Ablast  .  .  .  gehörigen 
Schriften  (1731);    Dieckhoff,    Der  Ablassstrtit 
(1886) ;  Brieger,  Aleander  und  Luther  (1884) ; 
Ealkoff,  Die  Depeschen  det  Nuntius  Aleander, 
2nd  ed.  (1897) ;  Schaff,  Bütorg  of  the  Oreeds  of 
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ChrisUmUm  (1877) ;  Schaff,  The  Crtedt  of  the 
Bvorngdioal  Protestant  Churche$  (1877) ;  Richter, 
J>ie  Evangüuchen  KWchenordnwngen  des  16ten 
JahrhunderU  (1846).  [T.  M.  L.] 

Note  on  the  Death  of  Luther, — Durizig  the 
ooorse  of  1890,  the  Rev.  Paul  Majanke,  Roman 
Catholic  Pfarrer  of  Hochkirch,  near  Gross- 
Ologaa  on  the  Oder,  in  Eastem  Prussia,  pnb- 
lished  a  work  on  "Lather's  Lebensende** 
(Mainz,  Eupferberg,  1890).  Herr  Majanke, 
then  a  priest,  was  formerly  editor  of  the 
Germania  and  other  Ronuui  Catholic  papers, 
and  for  a  time  member  of  the  Pmssian  Honse 
of  Deputies,  and  of  the  German  Reichstag.  In 
the  pamphlet  referred  to  he  has  tried  to  prove 
by  "historical  investigation  "  that  Luther  did 
not,  as  ordinarily  believed,  die  a  natural  death, 
bnt  committed  suicide,  and  that  the  fact  was 
concealed  by  those  who  knew  the  tmth  of  the 
matter.  The  pamphlet  of  Herr  Majunke  caused 
much  jubilation  in  Ultramontane  circles,  and 
drew  forth  nuuij  pamphlets  and  articles.  Pro- 
fessor Köstlin  of  Halle,  Professor  Eawerau  of 
Kiel,  and  Professor  Eolde  of  Erlangen,  with 
others,  however,  successfuUy  demolished  the 
"house  built  upon  the  sand,"  and  ezposed 
the  "cunningly  devised*'  story.  Majunke 
pablished  a  reply  to  Prof.  Kolde  and  his 
other  assailants,  entitled  DU  HUtorieehe  Kritik 
aber  Luthert  Lehen  Ende  (Mainz,  1890).  The  re- 
joinder  of  the  Erlangen  Professor,  Noch  einmal 
Luthert  Sdbstmcrd,  was  crushing. 

The  death  of  Luther  took  place  on  the  moming 
of  February  18, 1546.  The  event  was  unezpected, 
and  his  sudden  death  was  much  commented 
on,  not  only  by  the  friends,  but  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Reformation.  A  professed  account  of 
the  incidents  connected  with  the  ezamination 
of  the  Reformer*8  body  by  Civit  Manefd- 
dentit,  marked  by  brutal  coarseness,  is  given 
by  Luther's  first  Roman  Catholic  biographer, 
Cochlaeus,  in  the  later  editions  of  his  work, 
J>e  Actis  et  Seriptit  Lutheri,  published  in 
1565  and  1567.  It  is  not  in  the  first  edition, 
pablished  in  1549.  But  even  that  account  from 
an  anonymous  correspondent  does  not  hint  at 
Luther's  having  committed  suicide.  Professor 
Kolde  conclusively  proA-es  that  no  Roman 
Catholic  bistorian  of  the  sixteenth  Century 
ventured  to  express  any  doubt  whatever  oon- 
ceming  the  trutb  of  the  "  bistory "  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Justus  Jonas  and  the  friends  present  on 
the  occasioD.  The  Roman  Catholic  historians 
of  that  Century,  of  course,  are  füll  of  such 
charitable  expressions  as  that  "  he  yielded  up 
bis  soul  to  the  devil,"  and  that  he  "  descended 
to  Satan."  Romish  writers  of  the  nezt  Century 
depict  Luther  as  having  died  in  tortures,  or 
having,  like  Arius,  shed  out  bis  beweis,  &c. 

Majunke  asserts  that  the  only  account  of 
Luther's  end  which  the  biographers  oflLuther 


have  made  use  of  is  the  **  history "  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Justus  Jonas.  The  Statement,  as  Kolde 
points  out,  is  fiüse.  Justus  Jonas  drew  up  a 
letter  to  the  Elector  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
moming,  not  two  hours  after  Luther  had 
ezpired.  That  letter  stated  that  there  were 
present  at  his  death  the  Court  Preacher,  CobUus, 
J.  Jonas,  Luther's  two  younger  sons,  Paul  and 
Martin,  his  servant  Ambrose,  his  landlord 
Hans  Albrecht,  the  notary,  Count  Albrecht  of 
Mansfeld  and  his  wife,  Count  von  Schwan- 
burg, and  two  doctors.  Two  letters  are  extant, 
written  also  at  the  same  time,  to  the  Elector  by 
Count  Albrecht  himself ,  and  by  Prince  Wolf- 
gang of  Anhalt.  Another  letter,  written  that 
same  day,  by  Aurifaber,  raises  the  number  of 
eye-witnesses  to  sixteen,  among  whom  were 
Aurifaber  himself  and  Count  Hans  G^rge  of 
Mansfeld,  from  the  latter  of  whom  also  there 
is  a  letter  written  the  very  same  day  to  Duke 
Maurice  of  Saxony.  Besides,  there  is  extant 
another  letter  written  on  the  same  day  by 
J.  Friedrich,  Councillor  of  Eisleben,  to  his 
uncle,  the  well-known  J.  Agricola.  Friedrich 
was  not  an  eye-witness,  but  he  gives  the  medical 
opinion  of  the  doctors,  who  ascribed  the  death 
to  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  brought  on  by  the 
closing  up  of  a  wound  in  his  leg  from  which 
the  Reformer  had  suffered  for  years. 

The  Court  Preacher,  Coslius,  delivered  on 
February  20  the  first  address  at  the  grave,  in 
which  he  mentions  that  the  corpse  of  the 
Reformer  had  been  viewed  by  a  large  number 
of  people,  who  crowded  in  to  see  his  remains 
when  the  sad  event  was  announced.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  "history"  or  Beport  of 
the  Christian  Death  of  Luther  was  drawn  up 
at  the  request  of  the  Elector  by  J.  Jonas 
and  M.  Coelios.  The  facts  mentioned  in  that 
Report  are  confirmed  by  the  evidence  already 
refeired  to,  all  of  which  is  totally  suppressed 
by  Majunke. 

Forty-three  years  after  Luther's  death  the 
Oratorian  Thomas  Sozius  in  1593  asserted, 
in  his  De  Signis  Beelesiaft  that  he  had  heard 
from  the  testimony  of  one  who  had  as  a  boy 
been  a  servant  to  Luther,  that  Luther  hung 
himself  with  a  rope.  The  same  writer  asserts 
that  several  of  the  Reformers  died  awf ul  deaths. 
(Ecolampadius  was  strangled,  Calvin  died  of 
the  lousy  disease,  while  a  horrible  devü 
frightened  all  those  who  were  present  at  the 
deathbed  of  Martin  Bucer.  B<»ius  is  the  first 
authority  on  which  Paul  Majunke  depends.  A 
fuller  account  is  given  by  Sedulius,  in  his 
PrcBseriptionesadv.  Hcereaes  ( Antwerp,  1606),  sixt.y 
years  after  Luther's  death,  which  is  reprinted 
as  the  füllest  and  most  reliable  authority  in 
Majunke's  pamphlet,  pp.  95-97.  The  name 
of  the  Informant,  however,  is  not  g^ven,  and 
the  writer  shows  his  fitness  for  the  work  of 
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a  historian,  by  setting  f orth  as  eqaallj  trost- 
worthj  another  accoant  (soppressed  wHhoat 
notice  hj  P.  Majuoke),  by  one  whose  name  is 
given,  Tileman  Bredebaoh,  written  in  1587, 
who  8tates  tbat  all  the  demoniacs,  then  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Dymna  at  Brabant  in  hope  of 
being  cored  by  that  saint,  were  f reed  f rom  evil 
Bpirits  on  the  day  that  Lather  was  boried,  and 
were  again  possessed  by  the  evil  spirits  the  day 
after ;  the  reaaon  being,  as  discovered  by  due 
interrogatories,  that  the  Prince  of  the  Devils 
summoned  them  to  attend  Martin  Luther's 
faneral,  which  they  did  in  the  form  of 
ravens,  who  in  incredible  numbers  accom- 
panied  Luther's  corpse  to  its  last  resting- 
placel  II 

Such  are  Herr  Majnnke's  authorities.  Other 
grrave  misrepresentations  of  fact  aboand  in 
his  work.  It  is  important  to  put  such  mis- 
Statements  on  record,  because  sach  charges 
are  often  brought  ap  by  those  who  desire  to 
deprave  the  character  of  the  Reformers. 

[C.  H.  H.  W.] 

M 

MACCABEES.— See   Apocbypha   of     Old 

Testament. 
MAOEI>ONIANISM.-^ee  Hbbesy. 
MANES      AND      MANIOHEANS.  —  See 

Fathebs,  Herbst. 

MANIPLE  is  a  Romish  and  Ritoalistic  vest- 
ment,  like  the  stole,  bot  smaller ;  wom  by 
the  priest,  deacon,  and  sobdeacon  over  their 
left  arm.  It  is  generally  explained  to  repre- 
sent  the  cord  by  which  Christ  was  boand 
when  being  sconrged. 

MAK  OF  SIN,  THE.— As  a  matter  of  striet  exe- 
gresis  the  prophecy  of  the  Man  of  Sin  ought  to  be 
considered  apart  f  rom  the  prophecy  of  St.  John 
conceming  the  Antichrist.  See  Antichbist. 
The  name  Antichrist  may,  indeed,  be  ased  of 
the  Man  of  Sin,  because  the  name  {the  Anti- 
christ) used  by  St.  John  in  his  second  Epistle, 
ver.  7  (so  the  R.y.  correctly),  is  employed  as  a 
general  designation  of  all  falsa  teachers  in  the 
Ghurch  of  Christ.  Strictly  speaking,  however, 
the  two  terms  are  not  altogether  identical. 
St.  John  is  the  only  writer  who  uses  the  ex- 
pression  "the  Antichrist,"  and  St.  Paul  is  the 
only  writer  who  speaks  of  "the  Man  of  Sin." 
"  The  falling  away  "  or  "  the  Apostasy  "  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  is,  however,  more  or  less 
distinctly  spoken  of  by  all  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  critical  investigation 
of  the  snbject  it  will  further  tend  to  clear- 
ness  of  thougbt  to  view  St  Paal's  prophecy 
apart  from  the  prophecies  in  the  Book  of  the 
Bevelation  which  may  be,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
supposed  to  speak  of  the  Apostasy.  In  2 
Thess.  ii.  1-13,  St.  Paul  distinctly  states  that 


the  Second  Advent  wonld  not  take  plao«  unt&J 
"the  Apostasy"  wonld  be  fullj  developed  Izi 
the  Chnroh,  and  "the  Man  of  Sin"  be  manl.. 
fested.    The  Apostle  does  not,  boweT«r,  aiBmi 
that  the  dominion  of  "  the  Man  of  Bin  "  was  to 
be  as  widespread  as  "the  Apoetasy."     The 
latter  idea  has  been  imported  into  the  passage 
from  a  too  precise  identifioatk»  of  ^'the  Mid 
of    Sin"    with    the   wUd    beact    {(hfplm')  of 
Rot.  zUi  1. 

It  has  been  already  sfaown,  in  the  förmer 
artide,  that  *'  the  Antichziat "  doea  not  deag- 
nate  an  individnal  perscm.     The  Statements 
conceming  "  the  Man  of  Sin,"  as  to  tbe  time 
both  of  his  development  and  of  his  destmctioD, 
indicate  a  succession  of  persona  rather  than 
one  individnal.    Samnel's  prophecy  ooncemiog 
"  the  king"  of  Israel  in  1  Sam.  viü  10>18  was 
not  a  prophecy  of  an  individnal  king,  but  of 
the  line  of   Israelite  monarcha  which  com- 
menced  with  SauL    Similar  is  the  case  of  St. 
Paul's  prophecy  of  ''the  Man  of  Sin."    The 
name  (6  äpßpvrot  r^  ifjtaprias)  as  connected 
with  "the   Apostasy,"    has   a   reference  to 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  so  often  spoken 
of  in  the  Bocks  of  the  Kings  as  "  the  man  who 
made  Israel  to  sin,"  who  led  the  ten  tribes 
into  apostasy  from   Jehovah.     Israel  never, 
indeed,  ceased  professedly  to  worship  Jehovah. 
Bat  the  apostasy  Jeroboam  bronght  in  lasted 
all    throngh   the   troublous    histary    of    the 
northem  kingdom,  i.e.  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
as  distinct  from  that  of  Jndah.    The  designa- 
tion "  Man  of  Sin  "  is  also  partly  explained  bj 
the  other  title  given  to  bim  by   St.    Faul, 
namely  (6  vidi  rjji  d«-wXc(at),  the  eon  of  perdi- 
tiofif  which  was  employed  by  Christ  of  Judas 
Iscariot  (John  xvii.  12).    The  phrase  6  (bfofiot, 
or  the  LatoUu  One  (ver.  8),  may  be  used  of 
any  one  who  either  sets  God's  law  at  defiance, 
or  raises  himself  above  it. 

The  peculiarity  of  "  the  Man  of  Sin "  con- 
sists  in  his  sitting  in  the  temple  of  Ood  (the 
Church  of  Christ),  showing  himself  that  he  is 
God.  Outside  the  Church  of  Christ,  many 
heathen  king^  have  called  themselves  "  Grod." 
Not  one  of  those  monarchs,  however,  claimed 
to  be  actually  immortal,  or  pretended  to  be 
able  to  work  miracles.  The  '*  Divinity,"  there- 
fore,  which  was  claimed  by  them,  expressed 
little  more  than  that  they  were  the  represen- 
tatives  on  earth  of  the  great  Maker  of  the 
universe.  That  fact  ought  to  be  bome  in 
mind,  for  it  is  too  often  left  out  of  sight.  The 
"  Man  of  Sin  "  was  to  claim  within  the  Church 
of  Christ  the  authority  which  heathen  kings 
had  impiously  claimed  to  exercise  in  the  world. 
He  is  represented  in  the  prophecy  of  St.  Paul 
as,  although  a  leader  of  the  visible  Church, 
opposing  and  exalting  himself  **against"  (irl) 
all  that  is  called  God,  or  is  worshipped  (ver.  4). 
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Hedftl  to  commemorate  Pope  Innocent  XII.  opcDing  "  the  Holj  Door"  on  tbs  occasion 
of  the  Jubilee  of  ITOO.  The  liglit  desceading  from  beaven  represeoU  tbe  descent 
of  the  Hol;  Spirit. 


Medal  o!  Pope  Alexander  VIII.,  Struck  1690,  depicls  tbe  guppoaed  Tictory  of  the 
Church  over  Heres;',  represeated  as  the  i>even-headed  monster  btruck  dowD  hy 
the  ctoss  ot  Religion.  iDseription  on  reverse:  Non  prm-aUbit  ("/(  aUl  nol 
prevail"). 

PUTE  X 
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ThoB  the  R.T.  eomctiy  reoders  tbe  Greek 
pnpotiUon  (inooireetl;  rendered  In  the  A.Y. 
u  "Bbove  all  tbat  ib  oüled  Ood").  The  woTd 
uMd  by  Bt  FkoI  In  rer.  4,  "ezalteth  himulf," 
is  ased  ic  the  LXX.  (u  BIshop  Cbtlstopber 
Wordsworth  polnted  oat]  of  Heiekiata  (2  Chion. 
zzzll.  23),  and  b;  8t.  Paul  ot  himaelf  in  2 
Cot.  xü.  T.  The  phrase  i  dwiualutm  [t/iat 
appo$elh,  It.V.)  denotea  one  who  Mta  hlmtelt 
"a«  B  livai  foundation  in  tht  piaee  cf,  oiagaimt, 
aootbei /oundation"  (Blshop  C,  Wordsworth). 
Ot  JemB  Christ  It  ie  aald,  "Other  toandatton 
can  HO  one  laj  than  tbat  which  alreadj  lleth 
(miTtti).  which  Ib  Jegan  Christ"  (1  Cor.  Uf.  11). 
Christ  is  the  tme  Itock  aad  fonndktion  ol  the 
Chnrch  (Uatt.  xii.  18),  and  the  Pope  Claims 
that  Christ  in  that  passage  referred  to  Peter 
and  the  lioe  of  Popes. 

The  expreaalon  D*ed  ot  tAe  Churth  by  Sc. 
P*al  ia  the  i  raSt,  trhich  mBao«  the  inner 
laneHiarg,  aad  not  Upir  {hienm),  which  latter 


Pope,  at  hii  Inaiigaration,  is  plaoed  Blttiog 
npon  the  Eo-calied  altt  1d  SL  Petor"«  at  Beine 
while  the  cardinals  "adore"  bim.     See  tbe 

medal  Btrook  bj  Pope  Martin  at  the  Roman 
Mint,  A.D.  HIT.  We  prefer,  bowever,  to  explaln 
the  pasBtge  of  the  divina  power  claimed  bj 
the  Pope.BDd  bf  tbe  priests  del^ated  by  bim— 
foT  prleBtly  anthority  is  in  the  Charcb  of  Bome 
Enpposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Pope  aa 
Bnpreme  head — to  pardon  eins  aa  God,  Tha 
Bomiah  priest»  (llke  their  imitatora  tbe  Rltital- 
iabi)  Claim  to  he  seated  in  tbe  confessional 
boxes,  and  to  occupy  there  tbe  place  and  Posi- 
tion Ol  God  {Catechim  of  the  Omnetl  of  Trtnt, 
part  il.  cbap.  tu.  2,  DunoTan's  Translation). 
The  Pope,  moreover,  Claims  power  over  the 
iavisible  world.  He  claima  to  he  able  to  open 
the  gatea  of  bsaven  (aee  coin  of  In&ooent 
XII.  (trnck  at  the  Jcbilee  of  ITOO),  to  grast 
celestial  honcois,  and  to  be  able  to  enrol 
Saint*  among  the  mediatora  of   beaven.    A* 


POPK  um  X.  aBPBBBBNTBD  AS  "THE  LION  OF  THE  TBIBB  OP  JÜDAH"  (Bot.  t,  6). 
BrONANHl,  JVumüm.  Ponlifituvi,  Tol.  L  pp.  1G7-8. 


is  employed  in  the  only  passage  in  which  tiie 
ApOBtle  Bpeaka  of  tbe  mattrirU  ianplt  at 
Jernsalem  (1  Cor.  ix.  13),  It  is  idle  to  snppose 
that  the  Apoetle  points  to  a  material  temple 
yet  to  be  bailt  in  JeccBalem.  St.  Paul  con- 
•tantly  uses  raii  in  a  mystlcal  secae  (see  1 
Cor.  iÜ.  16, 17  i  Ti.  19 ;  2  Cor.  »i.  IG ;  Kph.  li. 
2t).  Naot  Is  nsed  mysticallj  In  John  ii.  19-21 
ot  tbe  bnman  body  of  Christ.  It  ia  nsed 
fnrther  of  the  saoctiiary  in  tbe  New  JenualeiQ 
:iboTe(ReT.iii.  12),  and  also  of  tbe  inner  aauctn- 
ary  ot  Qod  on  eartb,  the  tree  Church  ot  Cbrist 
(Bov.  li.  1,  2). 

The  Greek  ward  for  "that  is  worsbipped"  Is 
eißtr/ia.  In  tbe  onlyother  paasagewbere  that 
wordisfoandintbeNcwTeatament.namely,  Acts 
xviL  23,  the  word  is  in  the  plaral,  "Ihe  objectB 
of  yonr  worsbip "  (B.V.,  obsccrely  rendered 
in  the  A.V.  "jonr  devotions").  The  special 
object  of  wocship  allnded  Co  in  Acts  xtü.  was 
tbe  altar  Co  the  nnkoowti  God.  Tbe  latter  fact 
may  posdbly  jastify  Bishop  Wordsworth  and 
others  in  Ulnstrsling  the  fnlfilmeot  of  St. 
Panl's  propbeey  by  addncing  the  fact  tbat  tlie 


ooewbo  possessesDMner^bt  to  all  power,  ha 

conseqnently  claimi  eren  now  to  have  tbe  right 
to  kill  and  to  peiseoate  heretics  (P.  Harlanns 
de  Lnca,  SJ.,  /nif.  Jurü  Putl.  SikI.,  toI.  L 
pp.  142-I4H,  Rome,  1901),  tor  heretics  ooght, 
according  to  Ecclesiatlcal  Law,  to  be  "sent 
to  their  owd  place  by  deatb."  The  work  of 
de  Lnca  faas  been  approred  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII.,  and  the  Pope's  letter  of  oommendatiou 
is  printed  on  the  paper  covets  of  tbe  two 
Tolnmes  of  the  book. 

Dean  Famr,  in  bis  Life  of  SL  Paul,  hsa 
Tentnred  to  assert  that  "no  man  ot  cotnpetent 
edncation"  can  now  aecept  the  Interpretation 
JDst  given.  Bat  the  Dean 's  ttatement  is 
foanded  on  a  determination  only  to  admit  tbe 
Biblical  predictions  ot  folnre  erents  as  vatieinia 
poH  tventa.  In  spite  of  all  gncb  dogmaUo 
attempts  to  discredit  tbe  old  Interpretation, 
wa  hold  fast  by  it  in  tbe  main.  It  bas  in- 
spired  many  a  martjr  In  days  gone  by  to  stand 
fast  agsinsC  the  anti- Christian  dootrines  ot  tbe 
Cbarch  of  Bome. 

6t.  Paul  refera   In  that  piedlction  to  tbe 
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Statement  he  had  often  made  in  the  charoh 
of  Thessalonica  conoerning  that  which  "re- 
strained"  or  '*hindered''  the  revelation  of 
the  great  evil  (vers.  4,  5).  That  Statement  the 
Apostleknewthe  Thessalonian  Christians  woold 
"remember,"  and  probably  it  is  incladedamong 
*'the  traditions"  mentioned  in  ver.  15.  There 
was  a  good  reason  why  St.  Paul  did  not  express 
his  meaning  in  writing,  for  the  Romans  main- 
tained  that  their  empire  was  to  last  for  ever. 
We  therefore  agree  with  the  Statement  f oand  in 
TertuUian,  De  Remrr.  (7amu,24,  that  the  apostle 
referred  to  the  restraining  power  of  the  Roman 
pagan  Empire  as  the  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
the  Man  of  Sin.  Irenseas  teaches  the  same 
truth  {Ägainst  Hereties,  book  v.  chaps.  xxv.  and 
xxvi.),  where  he  identifies  the  fourth  beast  of 
Daniel  with  the  Roman  Empire,  and  speaks  of 
the  events  which  were  to  occur  after  its  over- 
throw.  So  Jerome  on  Dan.  viL,  and  others  of 
the  Fathers.  The  biting  frosts  of  paganism 
kept  down  for  a  time  wecds  in  the  garden  of 
the  Lord,  but  when  the  spring  of  the  Church's 
worldly  prosperity  arrived,  those  weeds  sprang 
np  apace  in  the  Charch  of  Christ. 

To  quote  the  authorities  who  have  sapported 
this  expositioD  (the  füll  details  of  which  it  is 
here  unnecessary  to  enter  into)  would  undnly 
occupy  Space.  Bishop  Christopher  Words- 
worth's  small  bat  valuable  tracts  ably  sketch 
what  has  been  well  termed  the  "  Protestant  in- 
terpretation."  See  Bishop  C.  Wordsworth, 
Union  with  Rome.  It  not  the  Chureh  of  Rome  the 
Babylon  of  the  Book  of  Revdationt  (8th  edit. 
1874) ;  and  /t  the  Papwy  predicted  hy  St,  Paul  f 
An  Inquiry  (1880).  [C.  H.  H.  W.] 

MAKTELLETTA.— A  short  cloak  without 
sleeyes,  worn  bj  certain  prelates  of  the 
Romish  Chureh.  The  privilege  of  wearing  it 
is  granted  bj  the  Pope. 

MABIOLATBY.— See  Maby,  thb  Vibgin. 

KABIST  FATHEBS,  THE.— Also  called 
Marifiit  Brothers.  This  Society  was  founded 
by  a  French  priest,  the  Rev.  Father  Colin, 
early  in  the  nineteenth  Century.  They  are  a 
teaching  Order,  but,  according  to  the  rules 
of  their  founder,  they  are  expected  to  devote 
themselves  especially  to  the  care  of  the  poor. 
They  are  known  as  the  "Society  of  Mary," 
and  were  approved  by  Gregory  XVI.  in  1836, 
and  by  Pius  IX.  in  1873.  Very  early  in  their 
career  the  Marists  got  Charge  of  the  missions 
in  New  Caledonia.  They  work  under  the 
supervision  of  the  local  bishop,  teaching  in 
the  schools  or  preaching  to  the  heathen,  as 
they  may  be  directed.  The  Marist  Fathers 
take  Orders,  and  it  was  said  that  at  one  time 
most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  New 
Zealand  were  members  of  the  Marist  Order. 
The  Marist  Brothers  do  not  take  ordere,  but 
take  the  nsual  vows  and  devote  their  time 


exclusively  to  teaching.  There  are  also  Marist 
Nons,  and  Marist  Sisters.  They  have  many 
honses  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
their  novitiate  is  at  Paignton,  near  Torquay. 
The  nuns  have  houses  at  Peckham  and 
Richmond.  The  Maritt  Brothert  are  not  to 
be  confonnded  with  the  Chrittian  Brothert, 
founded  by  J.  B.  de  la  Salle  in  the  seventeenth 
Century.  [T.  C] 

MABONITES.— The  origin  and  progress  of 
the  Maronites  is  obsonre.  They  are  genezally 
thought  to  have  arisen  as  a  Monotbelite  sect 
among  the  monks  of  St.  Marc,  a  contemporary 
and  friend  of  St.  Chiysostom,  who  founded  a 
monastery  on  the  Grontes  between  Bmesa  and 
Apamea,  and  to  have  taken  their  name  from 
him  or  from  one  of  their  number,  John  Marc, 
who  became  Patriarch  of  Antioch  in  688. 

At  the  beginning,  as  now,  the  name  denoted 
racial — Syrian — as  well  as  religious  difference ; 
the  600  monks  of  St.  Marc  made  conmion  cause 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and 
ander  the  leadership  of  Abraham,  nephew  of 
John  Marc,  successfully  maintained  their  in- 
dependence  against  the  Emperor,  the  Arabs, 
and  the  Turks.  Thencef  orward  their  Patriarch 
united  political  and  spiritual  powers,  and  they 
continued  independent  tili  the  time  of  tl^ 
Crusades,  when  the  whole  nation  or  Charch, 
40,000  in  namber,  became  Roman  Catholics 
(1182) ;  and  in  1736  a  Maronite  Charch  Council 
accepted  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  Century  a 
Maronite  College  was  established  in  Rome ;  it 
has  produced  many  illustrious  theologians  and 
grammarians.  Some  of  these,  notably  J.  S. 
Asseman,  rebut  the  accusation  of  heresy  and 
say  that  the  Maronites  have  always  been 
orthodox,  and  that  they  have  been  confased 
with  the  Mardaites  =  re6e2<  against  the  Emperor 
(the  name  is  derived  from  the  Syriao  root 
T1D,  to  rebel),  a  mixed  people  who  spread 
from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  weloomed  fug^tives 
from  any  source,  and  resisted  Saracen  Invasion. 

The  Maronites  had  a  feudal  Organisation,  and 
their  aristocracy  chose  an  Emir  tili  1842,  when 
after  a  bloody  strife  with  the  Druses,  the 
administration  of  the  Lebanon  was  shared 
between  both  races.  Since  1861  the  Lebanon 
has  been  under  one  governor  appolnted  by  the 
Turks  for  a  five  years*  tenure  of  office.  The 
Patriarch  has  now  no  firman.  He  is  under  the 
Propaganda,  but  continues  to  be  elected  by 
his  own  people  and  still  names  the  arch- 
bishops,  titular  only,  of  Aleppo,  Beyrout,  Dan, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Tripoli,  and  the  bishops  of 
Cyprus,  Baalbec,  Jebail,  Botri,  and  two  others. 
He  resides  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  of 
Eanobin  and  at  Bhirky  in  Kesroan.  A  titular 
bishop  is  Superior  of  a  College  at  Ain  Warda. 
Besides  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  they 
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have  the  minor  Orders  of  sab-deacon,  reader, 
and  psaltes  or  cantor.  Thej  have  still  yery 
manj  monasteries  and  convents. 

The  Maronitea  have  adopted  Roman  vest- 
ments  and  some  Roman  lites,  €,g,  that  of 
baptism  and  the  form  in  absolation ;  bat  they 
retain  their  ancient  Sjriac  Litorgy,  which 
differs  onlj  in  slight  variations  from  that  of 
the  Jacobites,  and  they  have  commnnion  in 
both  kinds;  they  retain  also  some  pecnliar 
observances,  snch  as  the  Lenten  office,  public 
nightly  prayers  and  commemoration  of  the 
dead  dnring  the  three  weeks  preceding  Lent. 
The  parochial  clergy  marry;  bishops  are 
chosen  from  the  monks. 

The  Maronites  are  variously  estimated  to 
nnmber  at  the  present  time  150,000,  or  280,000. 
They  reside  chiefly  in  the  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  are  found  from  Aleppo  to 
Nazareth,  and  in  Cyprus. 

Authorities.— William,  Bishop  of  Tyre  in 
Bongaris,  QeitU  Dei  per  Franeoi.  Ysxistvis 
Naironus,  IHa.  de  Orig,  Notn,  et  Rdig.  Martm,^ 
Rome.  1679.  Ai9.  BiU.  Or.,  l  pp.  496-523. 
Renaudot,  LiU.  Or.  Coli.,  iL  De  la  Croiz,  Aat 
PrüerU  des  Nattom  et  iglüea  en  Turquie,  Paris, 
1695.  [J.  P.  M.] 

KABJtlAGE.— Marriage  can  only  be  dealt 
with  here  as  far  as  it  affects  the  Church  of 
England.  Marriage  has  been  defined  by  Hr. 
Justice  Stirling  in  Bethell  v.  Hilyard,  22  CD. 
220,  as  "The  volantary  onion  for  life  of  one 
man  and  one  woman  to  the  exclasion  of  all 
others."  By  the  XXVth  Article  marriage  is  in 
the  Chorch  of  England  not  "a  sacrament." 
Until  the  Council  of  Trent,  even  in  Canon 
Law,  it  was  not  necessary  for  its  validity  that 
marriage  should  be  performed  by  a  person  in 
Holy  Orders.  Its  sacramental  character,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Old  Canon  lawyers'  view,  was  not 
affected  by  its  having  been  celebrated  withont 
a  priest.  A  list  of  the  persons  who  caunot  inter- 
marry,  as  being  within  the  prohibited  degrees, 
is  given  in  the  Table  of  Relationship  and 
Affinity  set  forth  by  authority  in  the  year 
1563.  This  Table  was  drawn  np  by  Arch- 
bishop  Parker,  and  depended  for  its  validity 
on  several  Acts  of  Henry  YIII.  It  is  now 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Until 
the  Act  of  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  76,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  necessary  that  a  marriage  should 
have  been  celebrated  by  a  clergyman  or  in 
a  church.  See  Lord  Stowell's  Judgment  in 
Dalrymple  v.  Dalrymple,  2  Hag.  Com.  137 
(note).  But  in  Reg.  v.  Miller,  10  Cl.  k  Fin.  534, 
decided  in  1844,  some  of  the  Lords  doubted 
whether  such  a  marriage  was  sufficient  to 
entitle  the  children  to  inherit  property,  and 
thought  by  the  common  law  of  England  it 
was  necessary  that  the  marriage  should  be 
performed  by  a  person  in  Holy  Orders.    The 


Act  of  Uniformity  of  Charles  II.  forbids  a 
layman  or  a  person  not  in  priest  $  Orders  to 
consecrate  and  administer  the  Lord's  Snpper, 
but  does  not  forbid  such  person  performing 
any  other  function,  and  it  is  a  nice  question 
(which  is  undecided)  whether  the  rubrics  go 
any  further  and  forbid  a  layman  to  perform 
the  other  Services.  The  Act  of  George  II. 
made  marriages  of  all  persons,  except  Jews 
and  Quakers,  void  if  not  performed  in  a  church, 
and  laid  down  the  conditions  as  to  publicity 
required.  The  62nd  Canon  forbids  a  "  minister  " 
to  celebrate  a  marriage,  except  by  banns,  with- 
out  a  licence  (see  Licence).  The  rubrics  in 
the  Marriage  Service  speak  of  "the  curate" 
solemnising  the  marriage,  then  of  a  "  priest," 
then  of  a  "minister/*  using  all  these  words, 
apparently,  indifferenily.  It  has  been  mied  by 
Chief-Justice  Tindal  that  a  deacon  can  cele- 
brate a  marriage  in  the  Church  of  England. 
See  Stephens'  Bcd.  Statutes,  p.  1999.  The  Act  of 
George  IV.  speaks  of  a  parson,  minister,  vicar,  or 
curate  solemnising  a  marriage,  and  makes  it 
inter  alia  a  felony  for  any  person  f alsely  pretend- 
ing  to  be  in  Holy  Orders  to  solemnise  matrimony 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England; 
but  it  does  not  make  the  marriage  void  unless 
the  parties  married  knowingly  and  wilfully 
consent  to,  or  acquiesce  in,  the  solemnisation 
of  the  marriage  by  a  person  not  being  in  Holy 
Orders.  By  the  Act  of  6  &  7  WilL  IV.  c.  86, 
valid  marriages  can  be  celebrated  either  in 
Nonconformist  chapels  or  at  a  registry  office. 

Marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees  were 
until  1835  only  voidable,  but  not  void ;  they 
are  now  void.  The  essentials  for  a  valid 
marriage  are :  (1)  That  the  man  should  be  not 
less  than  fourteen  or  the  woman  twelve  years 
of  age.  (2)  Capacity  to  contract  a  marriage,  ue, 
that  the  parties  should  be  unmarried  and  not 
within  the  prohibited  degrees.  (3)  Consent.  If 
there  is  no  consent  the  marriage  is  void  (Scott 
V.  Sebright,  12  P.D.  20).  (4)  That  the  statutory 
requirements  as  to  publicity  and  method  of 
celebration  should  be  complied  with.  If 
lunacy  ezists  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  no 
true  consent  can  be  given,  and  the  marriage 
would  therefore  be  void  (Lord  Durham's 
Case,  10  P.D.  80).  Impotence  makes  a  mar- 
riage voidable  if  the  person  not  impotent 
makes  the  complaint  in  a  reasonable  time 
(G.  V.  M.,  10  App.  Cas.  171). 

Royal  Marriages  are  regulated  by  separate 
legislation,  as  to  which  see  Mobganatio 
Mabriagb.  [E  B.  W.] 

MABY,  THS  DOLOUBS  OF.  — These  are 
in  Romish  works  asserted  to  be  seven  in 
number.  (1)  The  first  are  the  sorrows  alluded 
to  in  the  prophecy  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii.  34,  35). 
(2)  These  supposed  to  have  attended  Mary's 
fiight  from  Herod  into  Egypt  with  Joseph  and 
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the  Infant  Savioar  (Matt.  iL  13-15).  (3)  The 
sorrows  which  attended  the  loss  of  Christ  in 
the  Temple  (Lake  ii.  41-51).  (4)  Those  which 
were  endored  when  Jesus  took  leaye  of  His 
mother  before  going  to  death,  and  on  the  way 
to  the  cross.  These  are  asserted  by  Alphonsus 
Ligaori  to  have  been  revealed  bj  the  Virgin 
to  8t.  Bridget  ( Glories  of  Mary,  part  ii.  diso.  iz.). 
(5)  Those  snffered  at  the  cross  (John  xiz.  25- 
27).  (6)  Those  saffered  when  Christ  was  taken 
down  from  the  cross,  and  (7)  those  endured  at 
the  bnrial  of  Jesus. 
KABY,  THS  VIBQIN.— No  Christian  can 
eyer  think  of  Marj,  the  mother  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  without  the  deepest  feeling^  of 
respect  and  affection.  No  candid  readercan 
doubt  that  Matthew  and  Luke  both  represent 
her  as  a  yirgin  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  her 
diyine  Son  (Matt.  i.  18-25 ;  Luke  i.  26-38). 
The  genealogies  given  bj  these  two  Evangelists 
are  probably  official  registers,  and  their  discre- 
pancies  have  been  accounted  for  on  various 
hypotheses.  Matt.  i.  16  may  have  been  tarn- 
pered  with  by  scribes  in  old  Qreek  or  Syriac 
M8S.,  but  the  intention  of  both  authors  is 
patent,  and  their  accounts  were  unquestion- 
ably  believed  from  the  earliest  times.  That 
Mary  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  Joseph  is 
explicitly  stated  in  Matt.  i.  24 ;  that  by  him 
she  g^ve  birth  to  other  sons  is  implied  in  verse 
25,  according  to  most  MSS.,  as  well  as  in  all 
M3S.  of  Luke  ii.  7.  The  names  of  "  brethren  " 
of  Jesus  are  mentioned  in  Matt.  xüL  55,  to 
which  are  added  **  sisters  "  in  verse  56.  Two 
alternative  hypotheses  were  brought  forward 
in  the  fourth  Century  to  account  for  this :  one 
being  that  of  Jerome,  %,e.  that  these  brethren 
and  sisters  were  the  children  of  His  mother's 
sister  (John  ziz.  25),  who  was  identical  with 
Mary  the  wife  of  AIphsBUs  or  Cleopbas;  the 
other,  that  of  St  Epiphanias,  Bishop  of  Salamis, 
that  they  were  the  children  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  wife.  The  first  of  these  conjectures 
is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  Statement  that 
*<neither  did  His  brethren  belle ve  in  Him 
(John  viL  5),  at  a  time  when  He  had  already 
appointed  His  twelve  disciples  (see  previous 
chapter,  verse  70),  one  of  whom  we  know  from 
Matt.  z.  3,  Mark  iii.  18,  and  Luke  vL  15  to 
have  been  James  the  son  of  Alphasus.  ''His 
brethren"  are  also  mentioned  as  persons 
present  in  an  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  after 
the  Ascension,  "James  the  son  of  Alphseus" 
having  been  previously  named.  Both  theories 
are  very  ably  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Latham  in 
The  Jiuen  Matter,  who  says  (p.  305),  *'What 
weighs  most  with  me  is  the  repeated  mention 
of  the  brethren  as  being  in  Company  with  their 
mother.  We  find  them  clinging  to  her  in  a 
way  which  we  should  not  ezpect  to  find  in 
four  stepsons,   the  youngest  of  whom  must 


have  been  well  over  thirty  years  of  age ;  and 
their  doing  so  is  still  more  improbable  if  we 
suppose  them  to  be  nephews."  Latham  also 
considers  "His  mother's  sister,"  in  John  ziz. 
26,  to  be  Salome.  The  only  real  difficulty  abont 
the  supposition  that  they  were  the  sons  of 
Mary  lies  in  the  fact  that  on  the  Cross  oor 
Lord  commended  His  mother  to  the  care  of 
John ;  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
absence  or  estrangement  of  the  **  brethren,"  an 
estrangement  which  was  afterwards  removed 
by  our  Lord's  appearance  to  James,  recorded 
incidentally  by  8t.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  zv.  7. 

That  Mary  had  no  appointed  work  or  official 
Position  in  the  Church  of  her  divine  Son  is 
evident  at  almost  every  mention  of  her  name. 
When  Jesus,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  is  found 
tarrying  in  the  Temple,  He  replles  to  her 
aifectionate  remonstrance,  "  Thy  father  and  I 
have  sought  thee  sorrowlng"  (Luke  iL  48), 
with  the  significant  claim  to  a  divine  Sonship, 
"  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's 
business  ?  "  (verse  49).  When  Mary  seeks  to 
direct  His  ezercise  of  divine  power  at  the 
marriage  f east  of  Cana,  He  replies,  **  Woman, 
what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  "  When,  with 
His  brethren,  she  tries  to  restrain  Him  from 
addressing  the  multitudes.  He  asks,  "Who 
are  my  mother  and  my  brethren  7  "  and  pro- 
Claims  a  wider  kinship  with  all  who  do  the  will 
of  Hiä  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  our  Lord  appeared  first  not  to  His 
mother,  but  to  Mary  Magdalene  and  other 
women  ;  and  also  that  in  the  memorable  gather- 
ing  after  the  Ascension  (Acts  L  14),  the  pre- 
sence  of  other  women  is  recorded  before  that 
of  "His  mother."  Clearly,  therefore,  a  lead- 
ing  place  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Church  was 
not  accorded  to  Mary  during  her  earthly  life. 

So  much  for  Holy  Scriptare.  At  what 
period,  then,  in  the  Church's  history  did 
Mariolatry  arise?  In  the  Epistle  from  the 
Church  of  Bome  to  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
written,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Corinth  and 
Ensebias,  by  Clement,  probably  about  A.D.  95, 
the  Virgin  is  not  even  mentioned,  nor  is  there 
anv  allasion  to  her  in  the  so-oalled  Seoond 
Epistle  of  Clement.  (See  Apostolic  Fathbbs.) 

The  EpUlU  of  Polyearp  to  the  Philippians 
does  not  once  mention  Mary.  In  all  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius  she  is  not  alluded  to  more 
than  siz  times,  being  simply  called  ''Mary," 
without  any  epithet.  Apologies  and  treatises 
datin g  from  the  second  Century  are  eztant, 
and  in  them,  had  the  apostles  or  earliest  Chris- 
tians considered  that  any  special  honour  was 
due  to  Mary  beyond  what  is  hers  as  a  good 
woman,  we  should  ezpect  to  find  ezpressions 
of  reverent  worship.  Probably  the  earliest  is 
the  Apclogy  of  Ärittidet,  read  at  Athens  before 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  about  A.D.  125,  of  which 
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the  8jTiauo  text  was  discoyered  by  Dr.  Rendel 
Hairto  in  1889,  and  the  Greek  bj  Dean  Anni- 
tage  Robinson  soon  af  terwarda.  This  Apology 
njs  (ed.  Harris,  TexUand  Studie»,  1891,  p.  36X 
"  It  is  Said  that  Ood  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  from  a  Hebrew  vii^gin  took  and  clad  Him- 
self  with  flesb,  and  in  a  daughter  of  man  there 
dwelt  the  8on  of  Ood.  This  is  taught  from 
that  Gtospel  which  a  little  while  ago  was  spoken 
among  them  as  being  preached ;  wherein  if  je 
will  also  read,  ye  will  comprehend  the  power 
that  is  opon  it." 

The  DidaefU,  or  Teaehing  of  the  Äpostle»,  was 
written  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning 
of  the  second  oentary.  Lightfoot  considers 
it  to  be  of  the  earlier  date,  cbiefly  becanse  in 
it  bishops  and  presby ters  are  still  synonymous. 
A  manuscript  of  it,  in  Greek,  was  discovered 
in  1875  at  Ck>nstantinople  by  Bishop  Bryen- 
nins,  Metropolitan  of  Nicomedia  ;  it  is  now  in 
ibe  Library  of  the  Holy  Sepolchre  at  Jerusa- 
lem. In  it  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of 
tbe  Virgin  Mary. 

The  Bpittle  of  Bamaba»  mast  haye  been 
written  between  A.D.  70  and  A.D.  132.  It  is 
qnoted  as  Scriptare  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  in  it  also  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Lord's 
mother.  In  the  Shepherd  of  ffemuu,  allasion 
to  Mary  is  likewise  conspicaoas  by  its  absence. 
The  whole  "  plot  of  the  story,"  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  consists  of  visions  which  Hermas  saw.  In 
these  a  glorified  woman  is  the  most  prominent 
fignre,  and  here,  if  anywhere,  it  woald  have 
been  suitable  to  introdnce  the  Virgin ;  bat  sach 
an  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
second-centary  author.  The  lady  in  question 
is  explained  to  represent  the  Charch. 

There  is  in  existence  a  letter  from  the  Charch 
of  Smyma  to  the  Charch  of  Philomeliam,  re- 
lating  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  which  took 
place  in  a.D.  155  or  156.  There  is  no  mention 
of  Mary  in  it. 

In  an  age  of  sclence  like  oars,  no  importance 
can  be  attached  to  mediaeval  or  modern  visions 
or  dreams,  sach  as  that  of  S.  Gregory  Thaama- 
torgos  in  the  third  centary,  or  to  the  little  girl 
Bemadotte  at  Loardes  in  the  nineteenth.  These 
woold  be  worthy  of  attention  only  if  they  had 
revenled  anything  new  or  yalaable  that  coald 
not  haye  been  previoasly  in  the  dreamer's 
thoaghts.  In  the  case  of  the  sapposed  appari- 
tion  at  Loardes,  it  cannot  be  beüeved  that  the 
powersand  facalties  of  the  mind  are  not  further 
developed  in  heaven  than  they  have  been  on 
earth ;  how  then  coald  the  woman  who  uttered 
the  sablime  poetry  of  the  Magnißeat  find  no 
better  words  in  which  to  express  herseif  nine- 
teen  centories  later  than  "  I  am  the  Immaca- 
late  Conception  f  '* 

Irenaoas  says  (JTcer.,  üi.  eh.  22,  §  4), ''  What 
the  Virgin  Eve  boand  by  anbelief,  that  the 


Virgin  Mary  looeed  by  faith."  This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  pions  Observation  for  the  pnrpose 
of  bis  argament,  which  is,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  verily  man  of  the  sabstance  of  His  mother. 
There  is  in  Irenseas'  writings  no  trace  of 
adoration  nor  of  appeal  to  any  inflaence  of 
Maiy. 

The  real  soarce  of  Mariolatry  is  to  be  f  oand 
in  apocryphal  writings.    The  Protetfangdium 
Jaechi,  the  kemel  of  which  may  have  been 
written  within  the  second  centary  (bat  which, 
according   to  Hamack,  received  its  present 
shape  two  centaries   later),  is   manifestly   a 
romance,  foanded  on  the  Gospel  story  of  the 
Nativity.    It  parports  to  be  written  by  James 
aboat  the  time  **when  Herod  died  a  bitter 
death  "  (see  ed.  Lewis,  Studia  SimaUioaj  No.  XI. 
p.  12).    James  the  son  of  Alphssns,  or  James 
the  Lord's  brother,  mast  be  meant,  for  James 
the  son  of  Zebedee  had  been  slain  by  Herod 
some  time  previoasly   (e/.   Acts  xü   2  with 
ver.  23).    The  author  insists  on  the  perpetaal 
virginity  of  Mary,  bat,  like  the  Lewis  Palimp- 
sest  in  Matt.  L  21,  he  does  not  scraple  to  make 
the  Angel  say  to  Joseph,  "8he  shall  bear  to 
theo  a  son"  {ihid,  p.  7).    On  two  points  the 
ProL  Joe,  is  inconsistent  with  the  canonical 
Gospels.     One  is  that  it  represents  Mary's 
father  to  have  been  a  wealthy  man.    As  a  sign 
of  rejoicing  when  his  wife  Hanna  is  aboat  to 
become  a  mother,  he  offers  ten  fat  lambs  to 
the  Lord  God,  besides  giving  ten  fat  ball-calvet 
to  the  priests  and  eiders,  and  a  handred  kidi 
•   to  all  the  people  (ihid,  p.  2).    Contrast  this 
with  the  offeriDg  made  by  his  daaghter  for 
her  parification,  as  recorded  by  Lake  (ü.  24), 
a  pair  of  tartle-doves  or  two  yoang  pigeons, 
i,e.  the   offering    allowed    in  Lev.   xU.  8  in 
sach  cases  when  throagh  poverty  a  lamb  coald 
not  be  provided.     The  other  is  that  the  priest 
is  represented  as  saying  to  Mary,  **  Thon  who 
wast  reared  in  the  Holy  of  Holies"  (ibid.  p.  7). 
Bat  the  High  Priest  alone  entered  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  only  once  a  year  (Sxod.  xxx.  10 ; 
Lev.  xvi.  2 ;  Heb.  ix.  7) ;  so  we  most  conclnde 
that  the  author  of  the  Protevangdünn  waa  pro- 
bably  a  Grentile,  and  that  he  wrote  at  a  time 
when  the  usages  of  the  Jewish  Temple  were 
not  vividly  remembered.    No  Jew  would  have 
made  such  a  blander.    Although  the  Protevari' 
gdium  insists  strongly  on  the  perpetual  vir 
ginity  of  Mary,  it  does  not  direct  any  adora- 
tion to  be  offered  to  her.     It  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  Transitus  Maria,  a  work  which  dates 
from  the  fourth  Century.    According  to  Ewald, 
*'  the  whole  cultus  of  Mary  in  the  Papal  Charch 
rests  upon  this  book."    In  it  she  is  called  the 
"Mother  of  God."     AU  created  beings  are 
incited  to  adore  her.    She  is  said  to  have  been 
'*  holy  and  elect  of  God  before  she  was  bom.** 
It  relates  that  the  heads  of  the  monks  at  Moant 
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Sinai,  who  bad  jarisdiction  over  320  monasteries 
on  that  holy  mountain,  sent  to  ask  Cyril,  Bishop 
of  Jemsalem,  f or  a  book  aboat  the  exit  of  the 
Lady  Mary  from  this  world.  The  book  they 
wanted  could  not  be  found ;  bat  another  was 
fonnd  in  the  writing  of  James  the  Bishop,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  she  died  in  the  year 
345.  This  date  is  remarkable,  for,  assnming 
it  to  be  reckoned  from  the  era  of  Alezander, 
it  is  equivalent  to  A.D.  33,  that  is,  three  years 
after  the  Cmcifixion.  The  real  book  was  at 
last  found  at  Ephesus,  placed  at  the  moath  of 
a  caye,  "  where  the  grace  of  Mar  John  flows," 
that  apostle  having  previously  appeared  to  the 
seekers  in  a  vision.  Its  narrative  begins  by 
representing  Mary,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  her  Son,  as  going  daily  to  His  tomb, 
weeping  and  praying  and  baming  spices.  The 
author  does  not  seem  to  think  that  she  had 
ever  heard  of  His  Resnrrection,  and  neither, 
apparently,  has  Abgar,  King  of  Edessa,  who 
writes  to  ask  the  Emperor  Tiberias  to  take 
yengeance  on  the  marderers  of  the  Messiah. 

Mary,  like  the  Arcadian  Artemis  of  old,  is 
served  by  yirgins;  men  and  women  worship 
her ;  apostles  adore  her.  She  is  addressed  as 
**  Mistress  of  the  world."  She  deliyers  trayellers 
from  robbers ;  she  snatches  np  a  boy  from  a 
well ;  splits  ap  a  snake  by  a  blow ;  and  leads 
a  merchant  to  find  a  parse  that  he  had  lost. 
Sailors  call  on  her  in  distress,  and  she  helps 
them.  The  Apostle  John  is  summoned  to 
Mary's  death-bed  at  Bethlehem  from  the  city 
of  Ephesas,  where  he  was  '*commanding  his 
disciples  concerning  the  seryice  of  the  Christ." 
The  aathor  was  eyidently  careless  of  chrono- 
logy,  as  according  to  Gal.  ii.  1,  9,  fourteen 
years  after  Paal's  conyerslon  John  was  still  one 
of  the  piUars  of  the  Ohurch  in  Jerasalem,  and 
the  Church  of  Ephesus  had  not  yet  come  into 
being.  By  a  similar  anachronism,  Peter  and 
Paul  are  at  the  same  time  summoned  from 
Rome.  None  of  the  apostles  had  yet  died, 
except  Andrew,  the  brother  of  Simon  Cephas, 
and  Philip,  and  Luke,  and  Simon  the  Zealot. 
This  is  in  contradiction  to  Acts  xii.  2,  and 
Luke,  for  one,  liyed  tili  long  after  (2  Tim.  iy.  11). 
At  the  moment  of  Mary's  death,  the  Apostles 
implore  her  to  leaye  a  blessing  to  the  world, 
in  Order  that  those  who  **  make  commemora- 
tion"  to  her  "may  be  delivered  from  sore 
afflictions."  Mary  responds  by  praying  to  her 
Son  ;  and  He  promises  to  grant  the  requests  of 
all  who  commemorate  her,  and  to  bloss  their 
land. 

The  Virgin  is  escorted  by  the  apostles  in 
great  glory  to  Paradise,  after  which  the 
apostles  retum  to  the  Mount  of  Oliyes,  where 
they  write  a  book  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  they  giye  into  the  keeping  of 
the  Apostle  John.     It  directs  that  a  com- 


memoration  is  to  be  made  of  the  Lady  Mary 
three  times  a  year :  (1)  On  the  6th  of  Jannary, 
that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  may  be  blessed 
(thns  renewing  the  worship  of  Artemis  ander 
a  Christian  name),  and  that  peace  may  be 
preseryed.  (2)  Aboat  the  beginning  of  May, 
on  account  of  the  seeds  that  are  sown,  and 
for  the  abandance  of  wheat ;  daring  a  whole 
month  at  this  season  there  is  to  be  a  com- 
memoration  of  Mary,  to  ayert  looasts  and 
other  insect  plagues  from  the  yines.  Byery 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  throaghout 
the  year  offering^  are  to  be  made.  (3)  Also 
on  the  13th  day  of  Ab  (August)  to  ayert  the 
destruction  of  ylnes  by  hail.  On  the  day  of 
commemoration  men  are  to  fast  nntil  the 
ninth  hour,  the  Soriptures  are  to  be  read,  and 
also  the  account  of  the  Virgin's  decease. 
Peter  directs  the  apostles  to  retum  each  to 
the  country  whence  he  had  come,  and  there 
to  write  a  book  telling  the  people  of  that 
country  about  the  commemorations. 

Mary's  body  is  carried  to  the  Paradise  of 
Eden,  which  is  situated  aboye  all  high  moun- 
tains,  four  riyers  issning  from  it.  Here  her 
diyine  Son  meets  her,  and  at  His  word  she 
arises.  Enoch,  Elijah,  Moses,  and  Peter  oome 
to  her,  the  last-named  somewhat  curioasly,  as 
he  has  just  been  represented  as  still  liying 
upon  earth.  Mary  is  taken  up  to  the  heaven 
of  heayens ;  there,  amongst  other  wonders, 
she  sees  twelye  gates,  at  each  of  which  an 
apostle  is  standing,  the  author  haying  forgotten 
that  sheihad  just  left  them  below.  Mary  is 
worshipped  by  angels,  by  cherubim,  seraphim, 
and  all  the  heayenly  host.  She  also  sees  the 
place  of  torment,  and  prays  for  the  trembling 
sinners  who  are  waiting  to  be  consig^ed  to  it 
John,  as  well  as  Peter,  joins  Mary  in  the  world 
of  glory.  Mary  prophesies  to  him  aboat  the 
distress  that  shall  come  upon  the  earth.  Our 
Lord  teils  her  that  when  men  call  on  her  by 
her  name  they  shall  be  delfyered  from  their 
afflictions.  Mary  informs  John  that  there  is 
to  be  at  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  world  a 
commemoration  of  her  bonos,  and  *'  whosoeyer 
shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Mother  of  God 
shall  be  deliyered  from  his  afflictions." 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  the  work  of  a 
dreamer  or  romancer,  who,  in  his  Imagination, 
attributed  to  the  mother  of  Jesus  the  powers 
which  the  Greeks  attributed  to  Demeter  and 
to  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  Even  the  title 
*'  Queen  of  Heaven,"  applied  to  the  Virgin  in 
lat^r  ages,  reminds  the  reader  of  Scriptare  of 
Jer.  zliv.  17-19,  25.  It  is  significant  that  the 
place  where  the  greatest  enthusiasm  aboot 
her  deification  prevailed  was  Ephesus,  to 
whose  eiders  Paul  bad  propbesied  that  of 
themselves  men  should  arise  speaking  penrerse 
things;   as  if  the   mob  whose   predccessors 
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shouted,  **Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians/' 
ooüld  not  abandon  their  worsbip  of  a  yirgin 
goddes«. 

Both  the  ProUvangdium  and  the  Tranaitut 
Maria  were  placed  on  the  first  Index  of 
Prohibited  Books  said  to  haye  been  issoed 
either  bj  Pope  Gelasius  in  A.D.  494,  or  by 
Honnisdas  in  514.  St.  Epiphanias,  Bishop  of 
Constantia,  in  Cjprus,  writing  in  the  foarth 
centorj  against  the  Ck>llyridian8,  sajs,  '*  After 
this  a  heresj  appeared,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  slightlj  by  means  of  the  letter 
written  in  Arabia  about  Maiy.  And  this 
heresy  was  again  made  public  in  Arabia  from 
Thrace  and  the  upper  parts  of  Scytbia»  and 
was  brooght  to  oar  ears,  which  to  men  of 
nnderstanding  will  be  found  ridicnloos  and 
Jaughable.  We  will  begin  to  trace  it  ont, 
and  to  relate  conceming  lt.  It  will  be  jadged 
(to  partake  of)  silliness  rather  than  of  sense, 
as  is  the  case  with  others  like  it.  For,  as 
f ormerly,  oat  of  insolence  towards  Mary,  those 
whose  opinions  were  such  sowed  hortfol  ideas 
in  the  reflezions  of  men,  so  likewise  these, 
leaning  to  the  other  side,  fall  into  the  ntmost 
barm.  .  .  .  For  tbe  härm  is  eqnal  in  both 
these  heresies,  the  one  belittling  the  holy 
Virgin,  the  other  again  glorifying  her  oyer- 
mncb.  For  who  shoold  it  be  that  teaoh  thos 
bat  women  ?  for  the  race  of  women  is  slippery, 
fallible,  and  hamble-minded.  .  .  .  For  some 
women  deck  oat  a  Koupixöp,  that  is  to  say,  a 
sqoare  stool,  spreading  upon  it  a  linen  cloth, 
on  some  solemn  day  of  the  year,  for  some  days 
they  lay  out  bread,  and  offer  it  in  the  name  of 
Mary.  All  the  women  partake  of  the  bread, 
BS  we  related  in  the  letter  to  Arabia,  writing 
partly  aboat  that.  .  .  .  Tea,  verily,  the  body 
of  Mary  was  holy,  bat  was  snrely  not  God. 
Verily,  the  Virgin  was  a  virgin,  and  was 
honoared,  bat  was  not  given  to  os  to  worship  ; 
bat  she  worships  Hirn  who  was  bom  from  her 
according  to  the  flesh,  haying  oome  from 
heaven  oat  of  the  Father's  bosom.  Therefore 
the  Gospel  gaarantees  as,  telling  that  the 
liord  Said, '  What  is  there  to  Me  and  to  thee, 
O  woman?  Mine  hoar  is  not  yet  come.'  In 
Order  that  from  the  '  O  woman,  what  is  there 
to  Me  and  to  thee,'  none  shoald  think  the  holy 
Virgin  to  be  greater.  He  called  her  woman, 
as  prophesying,  on  accoant  of  the  sohisms  and 
heresies  that  shoald  be  on  the  earth,  in  order 
thai  none  admiring  the  holy  one  to  excess 
shoald  fall  into  this  frivolity  of  heresy.'* 
*' These  (women)  again  renew  the  mixtare  to 
Fortane,  and  make  ready  the  table  to  the 
Demon  and  not  to  God,  according  to  what  is 
written,  and  eat  tbe  food  of  impiety,  as  saith 
the  divine  Word,  'And  the  women  knead 
doagh,  and  the  sons  g^ther  wood  to  make 
oakes  to  the  host  of  heaven'  (Jer.  vii.  18). 


Let  sach  women  be  mazzled  by  Jeremiah,  and 
let  them  not  distarb  the  habitable  world. 
Let  them  not  say,  '  Let  as  honoar  the  Qaeen 
of  Heayen.'"  This  offering  and  eating  of 
cakes  was  probably  derived  from  the  worship 
of  Artemis. 

No  one  who  has  trayelled  in  Roman  Cathclie 
lands  will  need  any  proof  of  the  idolatroas 
natore  of  the  worship  offered  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  charches  sabject  to  the  See  of 
Rome.  Bat  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have 
not  tbe  opportanity  of  witnessing  this,  we 
extract  a  few  of  the  directions  of  the  Roman 
Breviary,  reformed  by  order  of  the  Coancil  of 
Trent,  pablished  by  order  of  Pias  V.,  and 
reyised  by  Popes  Clement  VII.  and  Urban 
VIII.,  as  translated  by  John,  Marqais  of  Bäte. 
Freqaently  to  be  repeated :  "  Hail,  Mary, 
fall  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee.  Blessed 
art  tboa  among  women,  and  bleased  is  the 
frnit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus.  Holy  Mary,  Mother 
of  God,  pray  for  as  sinners  now  and  at  the 
hour  of  oar  death,  Amen."  On  Sanday  at 
Vespers,  and  at  other  times,  we  have  this 
antiphon :  '*  O  Holy  Mary,  be  thou  a  help  to 
the  helpless,  a  strength  to  the  fearfal,  a 
comfort  to  the  sorrowfal,  pray  for  the  people, 
plead  for  the  clergy,  make  intercession  for  all 
women  yowed  to  God  ;  may  all  that  keep  thine 
holy  remembrance  feel  the  might  of  thine 
assistance.  Pray  for  as,  O  holy  Mother  of 
God."  At  Oompline  we  have,  **  Hail,  O  Mary, 
Queen  of  Heaven,  Queen  of  Angel  worlds  on 
high,  Hail,  O  Rod  to  Jesse  given,  Blessed 
Portal  of  the  sky."  God  is  implored  to  grant 
everlasting  life  by  the  help  of  Mary.  She  is 
called  Mother  of  Mercy,  oar  Advocate,  and 
asked  to  show  Jesas  to  her  worshippers,  as  if 
the  Saviour  were  still  a  Babe  in  her  arms. 
We  have  as  an  antiphon  for  Advent :  '*  Mary 
Said,  What  manner  of  salatation  is  this  f  My 
Boul  is  troabled.  Shall  I  bear  the  King  ?  and 
will  He  not  break  the  seal  of  my  virginity  ?  " 
It  woald  be  worth  wbile  to  know  by  whom 
these  annataral  words  were  recorded,  and 
why,  if  spoken,  the  canonical  Evangelists 
omitted  them. 

On  the  first  Sanday  of  October  there  is  a 
Solemn  Feast  of  the  most  holy  Rose-garden 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  4th  lesson 
in  this  Office  relates  that  St.  Dominic  received 
a  command  from  Mary  bidding  him  "  preach 
ap  the  saying  of  her  Rosary."  "  In  the  Rose- 
g^rden,  or  Rosary,  we  say  the  Salatation  of 
the  Angel  150  times,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer 
between  every  10  times ;  and  each  of  the  16 
times  that  we  thns  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
repeat  tenfold  the  Salatation,  we  are  to  think 
of  one  of  15  g^eat  events  in  the  history  of  oar 
redemption.  This  form  of  prayer  waxed 
common.    That  this  same  Dominio  was  the 
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foander  and  prime  mover  thereof  hath  been 
Said  by  Popes  in  divers  letters  of  the  Apostolic 
See."  The  victory  at  Lepanto  was  asoribed 
by  Pope  Clement  XI.  to  the  practioe.  Pope 
Benedict  XIII.  commanded  it  to  be  recorded 
in  the  service-book  of  the  Churcb.  Tet  in  the 
Roman  Breviary  we  are  glad  to  perceive  a 
gleam  of  trae  doctrine  conceming  Mary.  It 
occurs  in  a  homily  by  St.  Austin  (Angastine), 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  is  read  in  the  7th  lesson 
of  the  3rd  noctum  on  Good  Friday,  '*Her 
who  was  His  Mother,  not  in  that  natnre  as 
toaching  which  He  is  equal  to  the  Father,  bnt 
in  that  as  touching  which  He  is  inferior  to 
the  Father.*'  Bat  this  is  only  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine,  which  tends  to  make  the  shadows 
darker.  In  the  6th  lesson  of  the  2nd  noctum 
on  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter,  Joseph  is 
asked  to  obtain  for  os  some  pity  from  Mary  ! 
In  the  Office  for  Virgins,  5th  lesson  of  2nd 
noctum,  we  have,  "  It  was  Maidenhoiod  that 
pierced  beyond  the  clouds,  the  atmosphere, 
the  Angels,  and  the  stars,  and  came  apon  the 
Word  of  God/'  &c.  In  the  Office  for  Feasts  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  we  have,  "  Ob,  by  GabriePs 
AvB,  uttered  long  ago,  Eya's  name  reversing, 
stablish  peace  below  1 "  As  if  Gabriel  spoke 
Latin!  In  the  5th  lesson,  *'She  alone  is 
greater  than  heaven  and  earth."  In  the  6th 
lesson,  '  *  Throogh  her  we  obtain  the  remission 
of  sins."  Tbe  6th  Responsory  applies  to  her 
the  langaage  of  tbe  45th  Psalm,  in  defiance  of 
the  Statements  of  Paul  and  John  that  the 
Church  is  the  Bride  of  Christ.  In  the  3rd 
noctam  we  haye,  '*  Thoa  hast  trampled  down 
all  the  heresies  in  the  whole  world,"  and  in 
the  7th  Responsory,  "Mary,  blessed  Maid  of 
Maidens,  be  onr  Advocate'with  God.''  In  the 
3rd  lesson  for  the  simple  Office  of  the  Virgin 
for  April,  St.  Jerome's  exposition  of  Esekiel 
zliv.  1,  2  is  given,  in  which  the  gate  of  the 
Sanctnary  looking  towards  the  East  is  inter- 
preted  as  meaning  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the 
lesson  for  August  (Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
on  1  Sam.  i.  1),  ''The  name  of  Mount  Ephraim 
may  be  applied  to  the  most  blessed  Mother 
of  God,  as  she  was  indeed  a  mountaln  ; "  and 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  ii.  2  is  accordingly 
applied  to  her,  *'  The  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  tbe 
mountains."  Such  exegesis  is  simply  puerile. 
In  the  lesson  for  Ootober  (St.  Bemard),  Mary 
is  Said  to  be  "  the  fleece  between  the  dew  and 
the  floor  "  ( Jud.  rt  37-40),  the  woman  between 
the  sun  and  the  moon  (Apoc.  zil  1),  Mary 
Standing  midway  between  Christ  and  the 
Church.*'  In  the  leMon  for  November  (St. 
Basil),  she  is  said  to  be  the  Prophetessi^o  whom 
Isaiah  went  in  (Isa.  viii.  3),  *'  very  closely  by 
the  spirit  of  foreknowledge." 
In  the  Office  for  the  Immaculate  Conception, 


Ist  noctum,  3rd  lesson.  Gen.  liL  15  is  trans- 
lated,  "She  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  ihou 
shalt  bruise  her  heel,"  in  defiance  of  tbe  fact 
that  the  Hebrew  pronouns  are  mascnline,  and 
the  Greek  ones  of  the  Septuagint  are  ao  also. 
The  verse  Luke  zi  27  is  quoted,  "Bleseed  is 
the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the  paps  which 
thou  hast  sucked,"  but  the  Lord's  response  on 
the  occasion  is  omitted.  The  6th  leaaon  for 
the  2nd  day  within  the  octave  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  says,  *'  The  Catholic  Church, 
which,  tbrough  the  perpetual  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  the  pillar  and  gronnd  of  the 
truth  (1  Tim.  iii.  15),  hath  always  held  the 
original  innocence  of  this  most  ezalted  Virgin 
to  be  bound  up  with  her  wonderful  holiness 
and  her  mighty  dignity  of  Mother  of  Gk>d.  .  .  . 
This  belief  is  fonnd  streng  in  the  earliest 
times."  Cardinal  Newman,  on  the  contrmry, 
says  {DevdopmetU  of  ChritUan  I>oetrine,  eh.  iv. 
iL  10),  **  I  have  said  that  there  was  in  the  first 
ages  no  public  and  ecclesiastical  reoognition 
of  the  place  which  St.  Mary  holds  in  the 
Economy  of  grace  ;  this  was  reserved  for  the 
fifth  Century." 

The  Council  of  Trent  said  that  "  it  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  blessed  and  stainless 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  did  not  form  an  ezoep- 
tion  to  the  rule "  (that  all  men  are  conceiyed 
in  sin).  This  paved  the  way  for  the  Dogmatic 
Bull  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  published  on  Dec.  8, 
1854,  which  says  that  '*  the  Most  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  was  in  the  first  instant  of  her 
conception  preserved,  by  a  special  privilege 
granted  unto  her  by  God,  from  any  stain  of 
original  sin."  The  Catholic  Dietionary  (p.  605) 
draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  women 
are  contrasted  in  the  Apocalypse.  This  is 
somewhat  dangerous,  seeing  that  one  of  these 
women  is  expressly  identified  with  the  great 
city  which  was  afterwards  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  Papacy  (Rev.  xvii.  18).  The  cult  of  Mary 
in  the  Westem  Church  reaches  its  highest 
point  in  the  works  of  St.  Alfonso  Liguori  and 
Henri  Laserre. 

In  early  litnrgies  of  the  Ortek  C^wxk, 
prayers  and  hymns  to  the  Virgin  hold  a  snb- 
ordinate  place.  They  do  not  ocour  freqaently, 
and  are  absent  from  the  oldest  MSS.  (see 
Swainson,  Oreek  Liturgie»^  p.  xzxvii.).  An 
appeal  to  God  to  remember,  amongst  other 
events,  the  Archangers  yoice,  which  said, 
"Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  favoured,"  was  the 
first  form  of  one  of  these  invocations.  Later 
scribes  omitted  the  appeal  to  God  to  remember 
the  ArcbangeVs  voice,  leaving  only  the  salnta- 
tion,  which  therefore  comes  in  sometimes  in 
an  inappropriate  connection.  Dr.  Swainson 
says,  '*By  this  simple  process  the  Commemor- 
ation  of  tbe  Annunciation  became  an  Invo- 
oation  of  the  Virgin."    She  is  always  oalled 
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"Mother  of  God,  and  Perpetaal  Virgin."    In 

sizteenth-oentury  MSS.  of  tbe  Litargies  of  8t. 

Ghrysostom  and  of  St.  James,  Christ  is  be- 

sought  to  save,  direct,  and  protect  as  through 

her  prayers,  and   to   accept   tbe  Eacharist 

through  her  mediation.    Praises  are  occaaion- 

allj  addressed  to  her.    In  tbe  modern  litargy 

of  the  Greek  Churcb,  prayers  are  offered  to 

Mary  for  protection  as  well  as  f or  mediation. 

She  is  called  the  <*Heayenly  Door,"  '*more 

holy  than  tbe  Angels/'    *<the   True   Yine," 

"the   hope   and   protection   and   refuge  of 

Christians,*'     «the    in  vulnerable    wall,    the 

winterless  harbour."    However,  she  is  inyari- 

ably  addressed  as  irexaptrcri/i^i^,  '*  thoa  who  hast 

receiyed  grace,"  in  contrast  to  the  inaccarate 

ezpression    **fall   of   grace"   of  tbe  Roman 

Churcb.   In  the  modern  litargy,  an  Omission 

«imilar  to  the  one  notioed  by  Dr.  Swainson 

in  the  more  ancient  ones  has  led  to  still  more 

carioQS  resolts.    Some  of  the  Psalms  are  to 

be  recited  with  tbis  response  after  each  verse, 

"By  the  intercession  of  the  Mother  of  God, 

>Savionr,  deliver  ns;"  bat  as  we  proceed,  we 

find  the  last  tbree  words  omitted.     Psalms 

cxzxü.  1,  6 ;  xxii.  1,  2,  3 ;  xlv.  1,  2 ;  xlviiL  1,  8, 

8;  cxiv.  1,  2,  3,  6;  xciii.  1 ;  xix.  1,  2,  3,  4; 

Ixxii.  1,  3f  are  similarly  treated. 

The  Greek  Charcb  oelebrates  tbe  death  of 
Mary  on  August  15.  lU  tradition  is  that  tbe 
Savioor  sent  an  angel  tbree  days  previously 
to  announce  to  His  mother  her  approaching 
end.  She  first  went  and  prayed  on  the  Moant 
of  Olives,  and  then  retamed  to  her  home  to 
prepare  linen  for  her  barial.  Tbe  apostles 
arrived  on  clouds  from  different  parts  of  tbe 
eartb,  as  in  tbe  TrantUutt  and  they  baried  her 
in  Gethsemane;  but  after  tbree  days  she 
appeared  to  them,  and  they  knew  that  she 
bad  been  carried  ap  bodily  to  beayen. 

Mary  is  addressed  in  a  hymn  as  *'Mercy- 
aeat  of  tbe  world,"  "tbe  ladder  which  raises 
every  one  by  grace,"  "  tbe  bridge  which  really 
leads  all  who  extol  her  from  death  unto  life." 
One  of  tbe  Absolations  addresses  her  as 
having  been  brought  up  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  in  oblivion  of  Lev.  xvi  2,  13,  and  of 
Joeephus,  who  says  {Änt.  Jud.,  XV.  xi.  5), 
'<The  Temple  further  inward  in  that  gate 
was  not  allowed  to  the  women ;  bat  still 
more  ioward  was  there  a  third  (court  of  the) 
Temple,  whereinto  it  was  not  lawful  for  any 
bot  the  priests  alone  to  enter.  The  Temple 
itself  was  witbin  tbis"  (Whitton*i  Trantla- 
Ücn),  An  unrecorded  salatation  is  attributed 
to  Gabriel,  "Hail,  thoa  ansown  field;  hail, 
thoa  anconsamed  Bash ;  hail,  thou  nnsearch- 
able  depth,'*  kc. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  has  kindly  sapplied  me 
with  tbe  Information  that  in  ancient  Ärmenian 
MSS.  it  is  easy  to  see  that  hymns  originally 


addressed  to  the  Churcb,  and  epithets  applied 
to   her   as   the  Bride  of   Christ,  the   Lady 
Catholic^,  were  afterwards  transferred  and 
applied   to   Hls   mother.    In   one   of   these 
(Vienna,  Mechitarist,  133,  /.  190,  and  British 
Museum,  Orient.  2609,  /.  206,  and  2608,  /. 
217),  the  Churcb  is  called  "tbe  Throne  of 
fourfold  shape,  adomed  with  stones,  holy  and 
twelye  (tbe  apostles),  all-blessed  Virgin  in- 
corruptible,  Mother  of  God,"  and  she  is  asked 
to  intercede  for  men.    She  is  **built  up  out 
of  tbe  rib  of  the  Sayiour."    Early  Ärmenian 
writers  certainly  extol  and  pray  to  the  Chnroh 
as  a  Virgin.    They  identify  her  not  only  with 
tbe  throne  of  God,  but  also  with  the  booth 
of   Abraham,   tbe   Ark,   Aaron's   Tabemacle, 
and  Solomon's  Temple.    Christ,  the  heayenly 
Bridegroom,  descends  to  espouse   her.    Tbe 
Union  takes  place  at  His  baptism,  John  being 
tbe  "friend  of  the  Bridegroom."     She  be- 
comes   tbe   mother  of    many '  children,   still 
remaining  a  yirgin,  and  is  taken  up  to  dwell 
with  her  Spouse  in  beayen,  an  event  whiob 
afterwards  became  tbe  Assumption   of  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  so  that  as  late  as  the  seyen- 
teenth  Century,  a  Latin  woodcut  representing 
tbe  latter  was  mistaken  by  Ärmenian  priests 
for  the  former.    In  Ärmenian  hymns  it   is 
often    extremely    difficult    to    discriminate 
wbether    it   is    the   Virgin    Churcb   or   the 
Virgin    Mary  who   is   being   inyoked.     This 
practioe  Mr.  Conybeare  has  traced  back  to 
the  beginning  of   tbe  eighth  Century.    The 
same  confasion  of  thought  is  attributed  to 
the  Paulicians  and  other   early  beretics  by 
Fbotius  and  others.     Holy  Scripture  is  quite 
free    from    any    such    ambiguity.     In    the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  tbe  Churcb  alone  is  called 
the   Bride   of   Chri&t,  and   in   the   Book  of 
Reyelation,  as  the  New  Jerusalem,  she  de- 
scends as  a  bride  adomed  for  her  husband. 
Mr.  Conybeare   has   found   in   a   Bodleian 
Codex  of  Gregory  Arsbaruni,  as  well  as  in  the 
Bodieian  Ärmenian  Menotogum^  a  Statement 
that   Gregory    the    Illuminator    altered    the 
feasts  which  bad    been   kept   in    honour  of 
heathen  gods  to  commemorations  of  eyents 
in  Christian  history  ;  amongst  these  being  tbe 
summer  feast  of  Aphrodite,  which  be  tumed 
into  tbe  Annunciation  of  the  Theotokos.  It  falls 
on  Nayasard  15tb,  which  in  a.D.  432  ooincided 
with  August   25tb.     The  Armenians  have  a 
Story  aboat  roses  springing  up  in  the  foot- 
Steps  of  the  goddess.    Compare  with  this  an 
Ethiopian  story  told  by  Budge  {MtracUs  of 
the   B.VM^    pp.    38-40),    of   a   boy    named 
Zacharias,  who  offered  garlands  of  fifty  roses 
to  tbe  Virgin   Mary,  and  many  years  after- 
wards, wben  he  g^ew  up  and  became  a  monk, 
the  prayers  that  feil  from  bis  mouth  turned 
into  roses. 
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The  gradaal  progpress  of  Mariolatry  in  the 
Syrian  Church  is  iDstractive.  We  look  in 
▼ain  for  any  mention  of  Mary  in  the  oldest 
documents  of  that  Community  that  haye  come 
down  to  US,  sach  as  the  Doctrine  of  Addai,  or 
the  Martyrologies  which  form  the  apper  writ- 
ing  of  the  Lewis  Palimpeest.  In  the  works 
of  Aphraates  (fourth  Century),  Mary  ia  only 
mentioned  a  few  times  as  the  vehicle  of  the 
Incamation,  and  once  {De  HumüitaU)  as  a 
jMittem  of  hnmility,  the  epithet  ic€xapiT(aßjteprj 
being  translated  by  a  word  meaning  "blessed/' 
St.  Ephraim  (fourth  Century)  in  a  hymn 
(zxzviii.),  says  that  the  Son  of  Mary  bnxised 
the  deyil  as  a  serpent;  being  a  Syrian,  he 
understood  Hebrew  better  than  the  authors 
of  the  Roman  Breviary.  Theodore  of  Mopeu- 
estia  (fifth  Century),  in  his  Commentary  on 
St.  John,  ezpresses  no  veneration  for  Mary  in 
the  passages  where  it  would  have  been  appro- 
priate.  In  a  prayer  of  Balai,  she  is  md  to 
haye  been  the  Buming  Bush,  Jacob's  Ladder, 
Dayid's  Ark  of  the  Coyenant,  and  EzekieFs 
closed  and  sealed  gate.  Similar  expressions 
are  nsed  by  Rabbula,  Bishop  of  Edessa.  He 
defends  in  an  able  sermon  the  term  OeordKot, 
Mother  of  God,  about  which  the  feud  was 
raging  between  the  Nestorians  and  the 
Jacobites.  Among  the  latter  we  may  notice 
Isaak  of  Antioch,  who  contrasts  Mary  with 
Eye,  and  whose  hymn  in  her  praise  has 
nothing  idolatrous  in  it,  and  little  anscrip- 
tnral,  except  the  Statement  that  she  was 
fasting  when  she  receiyed  the  Annunciation  ; 
and  Philozenus,  who,  after  anathematising 
the  Nestorians,  and  calling  Mary  the  ''God- 
bearer,"  yet,  in  his  Discourse  on  Poyerty 
asserts  yery  strongly  that  our  Lord  was  not 
under  obedience  to  His  mother  after  His 
baptism,  as  eyidenced  by  His  conduct  at 
Oana,  and  His  reply  to  her  attempted  remon- 
strance  (Matt.  xiL  48).  (See  Budge,  Diteourtes 
of  PhÜoxenutf  pp.  24(M3. )  Also  Jacob  of  Serng, 
who,  as  well  as  St.  Ephraim,  says  that  there 
was  neyer  a  spot  in  her  soul.  Jacob  is  not 
consistent  on  this  point,  for  he  says  else- 
where  that  the  Holy  Ghost  freed  her  from 
eyery  sinful  desire,  and  droye  sin  away  from 
her,  which  we  take  to  be  the  truth. 

In  ancient  Nestorian  Liturgies  (see  Budge), 
the  Virgin  is  seldom  mentioned,  except  that 
on  the  holy  altar  there  is  to  be  a  remembrance 
of  Mary  the  Mother  of  Christ.  In  modern  ones 
(see  Malan),  she  is  requested  to  pray  for  as,  and 
God  is  asked  that  she  may  do  so.  Her  body  is 
Said  to  be  a  storehoase  of  help  to  as,  and  it  is 
Said  that  the  Lord  preseryeth  the  faithfnl  by 
her  prayers.  In  Jacobite  liturgies  she  receives 
more  hononr,  being  called  0(ot6kos,  Deipara, 
Mother  of  liife,  and  her  intercession  being  in- 
yoked  for  the  liying  and  the  dead.    The  Maro- 


nites  go  a  step  fnrther.  They  ezcommanicate 
those  who  oppose  the  worship  of  Maiy's  imaget 
{Oßce  for  the  Ordinaüon  of  PrieiU,  Horinos, 
Assemani,  part  iii.  p.  21). 

The  ancient  liturgies  of  the  Ooptie  C^urek 
haye  yery  small  traces  of  Mariolatxy.  That  of 
St.  Mark,  supposed  to  be  the  soarce  of  all 
the  others,  has  hardly  any,  if  we  may  jndge 
from  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  Century,  translated 
and  published  by  Malan.  In  the  Ldtargy  of  St. 
Basil,  God  is  asked  to  haye  pity  on  people  and 
to  remember  them  through  the  prayers  and 
supplications  which  Our  Lady  of  us  all,  the 
Mother  of  God,  offers  for  as  at  all  timea.  That 
of  St  Gregory  has  a  similar  ezpresaion.  In 
the  modern  Coptic  Litargy,  as  translated  by 
John,  Marquis  of  Bute,  sentiments  of  this  kind 
are  more  froquent.  At  Moming  Prayer  the 
priest  censes  the  pictare  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
thrice,  and  says,  "  Hail  to  thee,  Mary,  the  fair 
doye/'  &c.  Her  intercession  is  continaally 
inyoked. 

In  the  EÜiiopian  Chureh,  to  judge  by  Lady 
Meuz'  MSa,  published  by  Dr.  Wallis  Badge, 
the  practice  of  Mariolatry  is  more  offensiyely 
heathen  than  in  any  other.  In  some  of  the 
legends  the  Virgin  acts  in  a  highly  immoral 
manner,  such  as  a  Greek  goddess  might  well 
emalate.  We  haye  also  Statements  like  these : 
''Mary's  Resurrection  was  like  ante  the  Re- 
surrection  of  Christ*'  (Badge,  p.  157).  Mary 
ezisted  in  the  body  of  Adam  in  the  form  of 
a  white  pearl,  which  shone  in  his  right  side 
(p.  203).  Inside  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  a 
figare  of  Mary,  at  the  place  where  the  holy  ark 
rested,  and  Solomon  made  two  Cherubim  to 
oyershadow  her  (p.  204).  One  MS.,  No.  2a, 
says,  *'  For  the  sake  of  Mary  the  whole  world 
was  made,"  '*Our  Lady  Mary  spake  by  the 
Prophets,**  "  Our  Lady  Mary  preaohed  by  the 
Apostles,"  ''  Our  Lady  Mary  giyeth  praise  with 
the  mouth  of  all  creation,"  **  Our  Lady  Mary 
is  the  redemption  for  sinners,"  "  Haye  no  doubt 
whatsoeyer  bat  that  it  is  she  who  bringeth  yoa 
salyation."  The  15th  and  16th  of  Nahasai  is 
celebrated  as  the  preparation  of  her  body  for 
burial  and  as  her  Ascension.  Hanna,  her 
mother,  is  also  deified.  Hanna  gaye  birth  to  <me 
daughter  (Budge,  pp.  173, 178),  forgetting  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  must  haye  had  at  least  one 
sister  (John  ziz.  25). 

We  conclude  with  an  eztraot  from  the 
Apocryphal  History  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
translated  from  the  Syriac  (ed.  W.  Wright,  p. 
9).  John  is  approaohing  Ephesus.  '*  And  with 
terror  taking  hold  on  him,  he  came  and  reached 
the  southem  gate,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
saw ;  and  lo,  the  image  of  the  idol  Artemis 
was  Standing  oyer  the  gate,  painted  by  them 
with  paints,  with  gold  laid  upon  her  lips,  and 
a  yeil  of  fine  linen  hanging  oyer  her  face,  and 
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a  lamp  borning  before  her  ...  he  went  round 
and  saw  thus  at  all  the  gates."  [M.  D.  G.] 
MASS,  THE. — A  rite  wherebj  it  is  sapposed 
that  Christ  in  the  integrity  of  His  Person, 
human  and  divine,  in  or  under  the  form  of  a 
wheaten  cake  and  a  cup  of  wine,  is  sacrificed 
bj  a  priest,  as  a  propitiation  of  God  and  in 
ezpiation  of  sin. 

Tbis  doctrine  was  not  officially  imposed  tili 
the  sixteenth  Century,  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
bnt  it  is  a  natural  consequence  from  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  sanctioned  in  the 
thirteenth  Century,  and  from  the  unscientific 
form  of  the  latter  doctrine,  known  as  the 
Objective  Presence  in  the  Clements,  held  by 
some  who  are  unaware  of  the  consequences 
involved  in  it.  That  the  wheaten  cake  and  cup 
of  wine  become  Christ  on  the  proDunciatlon  of 
a  formula  by  the  priest,  belongs  primarily  to 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  That  after 
baving  been  thus  brought  upon  the  altar,  He 
is  first  offered  and  then  sacrificed  by  the  priest» 
is  the  specific  doctrine  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
tbe  Mass. 

The  difference  between  an  oblation  or  offer- 
ing  and  a  sacrifice  of  a  material  thing  to  God, 
according  to  the  received  theory,  is  this.    Both 
of  them  signify  that  the  offerer  presents  to 
God  something   of    his  own,   declaring   that 
henceforth  it  shall  be  God's,  and  not  his  own 
any  longer,  as  he  gives  up  his  whole  interest 
in   it  to   God.    A  sacrifice  goes  beyond  an 
oblation  in  this,  that  after  having  divested 
himself  of  the  ownership,  the  offerer  proceeds 
further  to  destroy  the  thing  offered,  just  as 
in  the  Jewish  bumt-offering,  the  victim  was 
slain  and  its  body  consumed  by  fire  on  the 
altar,  or  in  the  peace-offering,  it  was  slain  and 
eaten  by  tbe  offerer.    As  the  Mass  is  not  only 
an  oblation,  but  a  sacrifice,  the  same  Christ 
that  had  been  made  to  descend  upon  the  altar, 
had  also  to  be  slain.    How  was  this  to  be 
done?    The  difficulty  had  not  arisen  tili  the 
thirteenth  Century,   when  transubstantiation 
had  been  sanctioned,  but  after  that  time  it 
had  to  be  met.    Gregory  of  Valentia  proposed 
tbe  first  Solution.     This  was  that  the  conse- 
cration  of  the  bread  substituted  for  the  bread 
the  body  of  Christ,  but  not  the  blood;  and 
tbe  consecration  of  the  wine  substituted  for 
the  wine   the   blood,   but  not   the  body  of 
Christ.    But  if  the  body  and  the  blood  are 
thus  separated,  there  is  not  the  living  Christ, 
but  Christ  slain ;  and  therefore  the  sacrifice 
might  be  regarded  as  complete,  because  the 
Christ   present  was   the  slain  Christ.     This 
theory,  tbough  contrary  to  Aquinas'  doctrine 
of   concomitancy,    served   for  a   while,    but 
Bellarmine  saw  that  even  granting  the  facts 
assumed  by  the  argument,  it  did  not  prove 
that  Christ  was  slain  in  and  by  the  sacrifice ; 


but  unless  this  took  place,  there  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  accepted  definition,  no  sacrifice, 
though  perhaps  there  was  a  sacrificed  victim. 
He  therefore  rejected  the  theory  and  replaced 
it  by  his  own,  which  was,  in  Dean  Field's 
words,  as  follows:  "Bellarmine  salth  that 
Christ  hath  a  twofold  being ;  the  one  natural, 
the  other  sacramental.  The  Jews  had  Him 
present  amongst  them  visibly  in  His  natural 
being ;  this  being  they  destroyed,  and  so  killed 
and  sacrificed  Him.  The  Romish  priests  have 
Him  not  so  present,  neither  can  they  destroy 
His  natural  being  and  so  kill  Him ;  but  they 
have  Him  present  in  a  sacramental  presence 
and  in  a  sacramental  being ;  this  being  they 
destroy.  For  consuming  the  accidents  of 
bread  and  wine  which  are  then  left  withont 
snbstance,  and  with  which  He  is  present,  they 
make  His  presence  there  to  cease,  and  so  cause 
Him  to  lose  that  being  which  formerly  He  had 
there.  Thus  do  they  suppose  that  they  newly 
sacrifice  Christ  and  destroy  Him  in  that  being 
wherein  He  is  present  with  them.  And  the 
priest's  eating  is  not  for  refection  but  for  con- 
samption,  that  he  may  destroy  Christ  in  that 
being  wherein  He  is  present,  as  the  fire  on  the 
altar  was  wont  to  consnme  and  destroy  the 
bodies  of  those  beasts  that  were  put  into  it  ** 
{0/the  Churehy  Appendix  III.). 

Bellarmine's  authority  is  so  great  that  bis 
theory  has  been  accepted  as  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  it  is  repeated  by  Liguori, 
declared  by  Pius  IX.  to  be  the  Doctor  or 
Teacher  of  the  Latin  Church,  whose  dicta  none 
may  question.  '*  In  what,'*  he  asks,  "  consists 
the  essence  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  7  "  Four 
opinions,  he  replies,  are  tenable.  (1)  It  con- 
sists  in  the  eating  and  drinking  of  the  priest, 
<<  because  by  that  takes  place  the  destruction 
of  the  victim."  (2)  It  consists  in  the  oblation 
or  offering  of  Christ  by  the  priest.  (3)  It  con- 
sists in  the  consecration  alone,  because  in  it 
the  oblation  is  induded,  and  also  'Uhere  is  a 
destruction  of  the  victim,  because  by  force  of 
the  words  of  consecration  the  body  of  Christ 
is  at  the  moment  separated  from  the  blood," 
and  this  causes  His  death.  (4)  It  consists 
partly  in  the  consecration,  partly  in  the  priest*s 
eating  and  drinking,  the  consecration  placing 
the  victim  on  the  altar,  and  the  priest's  eating 
and  drinking  consuming  it ;  '*for  a  true  and 
real  sacrifice  requires  a  true  and  real  destruc- 
tion of  the  thing  offered,  but  this  does  not  take 
place  except  by  the  priest's  eating  and  drinking 
by  which  the  sacramental  essence  of  Christ  is 
destroyed.  A  sacrifice  is  not  completed  with- 
out  a  true  and  real  destruction.  For  the 
sacrifice  to  be  effected  on  the  altar,  it  is 
necessary  that  first  the  victim  be  placed  upon 
it  in  its  integrity,  and  then  that  it  be  des- 
troyed."   Of  these  four  thcories  Rome's  Doctor 
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says  that  the  third  "  is  more  common  than  the 
fint  two  "  and  "  verj  probable/'  bat  the  foartb 
is  **  more  probable  "  still  {Theol.  Mar.,  tL  305). 

We  cannot  wonder  at  Dean  Field,  after  stating 
tbe  anthorised  Roman  doctrine,  bnrsting  ont 
with  Indignation :  **  Bot  it  is  impions  to  think 
of  destroying  Christ  in  any  sort.  .  .  .  And 
besides,  if  it  were  lawfol  so  to  do,  yet  all  that 
thej  do,  or  can  do,  is  no  destroying  of  His 
being,  bat  only  of  His  being  tomewKere,  that  is, 
in  the  sacrament.  For  as,  if  the  things  which 
were  broaght  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  time  of 
the  Law,  had  been  only  remoTed  oat  of  some 
place,  or  only  caased  to  cease  to  be  where  they 
were,  and  not  what  they  were,  they  could  not 
traly  have  been  said  to  be  sacrificed ;  no  more 
can  it  be  troly  said  that  Christ  is  really 
sacrificed,  in  that  the  priest's  consnming  the 
accidents  of  bread  and  wine,  ander  which 
they  sapposed  Him  to  be,  make  Him  cease  to 
be  there  any  longer  "  {ibid.), 

Nor  will  Field  admit  of  the  oblation  of 
Christ  any  more  than  of  His  sacrifice :  "  Bat, 
in  thia  sort,  it  is  not  for  as  to  offer  Ohrist  anto 
Ood  His  Father,  whatsoever  any  Papist  may 
imagine ;  for  it  were  a  wof al  thing  for  as  so 
to  give  ap  Christ  to  His  Father  as  to  possess 
no  Claim  to  Him  any  more.  And,  besides,  if  it 
were  fit  for  us  so  to  do,  yet  who  are  we  that 
we  shoald  present  Christ  anto  God  His  Father, 
to  be  boly  anto  Him  7  "  (iWc/.). 

"Tbe  real  substance,  the  very  fiesh  and 
blood  of  God  Incamate,  it  is  the  most 
horrible  presamption  to  think  that  any,  the 
most  ezalted  creatare,  coald  present  to  God 
with  acceptance,"  says  Bishop  Jolly.  "  None 
bat  He  who  is  both  Gtod  and  Man  in  one 
Person,  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  in  whom  He 
is  well  pleased,  could  offer  it,  being  Himself 
both  Priest  and  sacrifice  of  infinite  merit  and 
ralue"  (On  the  JBueharist,  c.  iii.).  "This 
blasphemoas  oblation,"  says  Mede,  "we  have 
taken  away,  and  jastly  "  {Christian  Sacrifice), 

Not  only  is  there  sapposed  to  be  in  the  Mass 
an  oblation  of  Christ  and  a  sacri6ce  of  Christ, 
bat  tbis  sacrifice  is  represented  as  propitia- 
tory.  This  takes  it  oot  of  the  category  of 
thanksgiving  or  peace  •  offerings,  sometimcs 
called  Gratolatory,  and  pats  it  into  the  class 
of  sin-offerings,  which  ceased  with  the  perfect 
sin-offering  of  the  Cross.  If  there  are  still 
sach  sin-offerings,  the  Bpistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  false,  and  all  St.  Paal*s  teaching  on  the 
sabject  is  false ;  God  is  not  reconciled  to  the 
World;  His  face  is  still  averted;  we  are  still 
in  oar  sins ;  we  are  children  of  wrath ;  we  are 
only  saved  from  destraction  by  Christas  con- 
stant  warding  off  His  Father's  anger  from  as, 
which  Intervention  alone  allows  Him  to  be 
gpracioas.  This  is  not  the  Christian  idea  of 
the  relation  of  sons  adopted  in  Christ  to  their 


Abba  Father.  It  frets  against  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Christianity ;  for  "Christ 
was  once  offered,"  and  "there  is  no  more 
offering  for  sin "  (Heb.  iz.  z.),  and  *'  we  are 
no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  bat  of  the 
hoasehold  of  God  "  (Eph.  ü  19). 

Ritoalist  manaals  are  as  aadacioos  as  osnal, 
and  more  than  osaally  ignorant,  in  dealing  with 
the  Mass,  both  word  and  thing.  The  writer  of 
the  Ritual  Beaton  Why  sbows  that  he  is  aware 
of  the  derivation  of  the  word,  and  that  it 
means  dismissal  of  the  congregation  at  the 
end  of  the  service,  and  of  non-commanicants 
before  it ;  bat  this  does  not  serve  his  parpose, 
becaase  the  dismissal  of  the  non-commnni- 
cants  is  the  last  thing  to  which  he  wishes 
attention  drawn,  so  he  boldly  asserts  that 
**the  best  Interpretation  derives  it  from  the 
Hebrew  word  Missah,  a  sacrificial  offering, 
thas  Miuah  nedaba  (Deut,  xvi  10),  the  tribate 
of  a  free-will  offering"  (No.  282).  Bat  on- 
fortanately  the  writer,  by  mistake,  has  inter- 
changed  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  two 
Hebrew  words  to  which  he  refers.  It  is  not 
iftMoA,  bat  the  other  word,  which  means  "  free- 
will  offering  "  (see  Lev.  zxii.  23).  Miuah  means 
no  more  than  "tribate"  at  the  best,  and  it 
may  be  translated  adverbially  (see  the  R.V.) 
"after  the  measare  of  "  (the  word  taking  this 
secondary  meaning  from  the  fact  that  tribate, 
paid  in  kind,  was  measared  oat).  When  the 
writer  has  thus  affized  a  sacrificial  force  to 
the  word  Mass,  be  finds  a  difficulty  in  the 
title  "  Mass  of  the  Catechumens,"  because  in 
it  there  was  no  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion.  He  laroely  meets  the  difficulty  by 
saying  that  it  was  "  the  only  sacrificial  offering 
or  act  of  homage  they  (the  catechimiens)  were 
as  yet  in  a  position  to  pay  to  Gk>d,"  which 
gives  ap  his  contention  and  allows  that  prayer 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sacrificial  offering.  The 
said  writer*s  knowledge  of  Latin  appears  eqoal 
to  his  acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  for  he  says 
that  It€y  mis»a  est  may  be  correctly  translated, 
"  Gk),  the  Missa  is  over."  The  Congregation  in 
Chureh  adds  to  Mr.  Walker's  misstatement, 
saying  that  the  Latin  word  Missa  "  is  said  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word  Missah,  a 
sacrifice."  Such  is  the  leaming  of  men  who 
profess  to  gaide  the  yoanger  clergy.  Accord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Staley's  Oatholic  Rdigian,  Articie 
XXXI.  does  not  (of  coarse)  condemn  the  Mass 
bat  only  ' '  the  erroneoas  idea  that  it  was  the 
number  of  Masses  which  was  the  soaroe  of 
benefit  to  the  departed  "  (p.  252).  Mr.  Staley 
proceeds  to  teil  us  that  '*when  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharistie  sacrifice  is  more  perfectiy 
anderstood  amongst  us,  the  term  Mass,  from 
its  very  convenience,  will  probably  re-aasert 
itself."  No  doubt  wherever  the  tenet  of  the 
Objective  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  elements, 
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and  the  conaeqaent  offering  of  Christ  npon  the 
altar  prevails,  the  word  Mass  in  its  modern 
sense  will  be  f onnd  most  *'  oon venient. "  Bishop 
Coain  writes  :  *'  The  word  *  Mass '  was  used  bj 
the  ancients  in  the  Latin  Ghurch  with  qaite  a 
different  meaning  than  that  which  now  pre- 
▼aÜB  among  the  Fapists.  Bat  the  old  Latins 
nsed  the  expression,  '  60,  it  is  Mass,'  that  is, 
'dismissal,'  and  hence  all  the  sacred  acts  were 
called  by  the  one  name  Mass,  from  a  Single 
act,  and  that  the  last  of  all.  Bot  the  word 
Mass,  as  it  is  now  nsed  by  the  Fapists  for  a 
trne  and  proper  sacrifice  of  Christ  offered 
every  time  to  Gk>d  the  Father  for  the  living 
and  the  dead,  is  nowhere  found  among  the 
andents.  And  for  this  reason  the  verj  word 
Mass  (in  its  new,  not  in  its  ancient  significa- 
tion)  is  rejected  by  the  English  Church,  which 
desired  to  abolish  that  wrong  opinion  about 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass"  {NoUm  on  the 
Prayer  Book).  (See  The  Service  of  the  Mau 
in  Üu  Gretk  and  Boman  ChweheSt  by  Re?. 
C.  H.  H.  Wright,  D.D.,  Rel.  Tract  Society.) 

[F.  M.] 
— There  are  various  kinds  of  Masses, 


Ä  Low  Mass  (MisAa  Bassa),  wben  a  Single 
priest  simplen  reads  the  Service  attended  by 
one  or  more  acolytes. 

Ä  Chctnted  Mass  (Missa  Cantata),  which  differs 
from  the  former  only  in  this,  that  the  Single 
priest  chants  instead  of  reading  the  service. 

A  High  Mass  (Missa  Solemnis)  is  one  in 
which  the  celebrant  is  attended  by  a  deacon, 
Bubdeacon,  and  master  of  ceremonies ;  the 
serrice  is  partly  sung  and  partly  chanted. 

The  Mass  of  the  Presanetified  (Missa  Pre- 
sanctificatorum)  is  that  celebrated  on  Good 
Friday.  No  consecration  takes  place,  but  the 
celebrant  consames  the  Host  consecrated 
on  the  previous  day.  In  the  Greek  Charch 
this  Mass  is  the  only  one  celebrated  dnring 
Lent,  ezcept  on  Saturdays  and  Sandays. 

Miua  Sicca  (Dry  Mass),  called  also  Missa 
Nautiea  (Sbip  Mass),  consists  in  reading  the 
prayers  of  the  Mass,  bat  withoat  any  conse* 
cration  of  the  Clements,  or  commanion.  This 
was  common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  several 
Fopes  forbade  the  use  of  the  cnp  at  sea, 
owing  to  the  danger  of  Spilling.  It  is  never 
Said  now  except  by  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood  in  leamiog  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Mass. 

Requiem  Ma^s,  so  called  because  of  the 
openingwordsof  the  IntroU:  Requiem  aeternam 
dona  eis  Domina  This  Mass  is  oflered  on  the 
day  of  bnrial  or  a  month  later,  when  it  is 
called  *<  Month's  Mind."  If  said  for  a  wealthy 
or  a  distingaished  person  they  erect  a  ehapelU 
ardenU,  with  a  catafalqae  on  which  the  coffin 
is  laid.    This  catafalqae  is  draped  in  black, 


and  the  vestments,  candlesticks,  antependiam, 
ko, ,  are  all  of  the  same  coloar. 

Votive  Masses  are  those  which  do  not  corre- 
spond  with  the  office  of  the  day,  bat  are  said 
at  the  will  or  choice  {votum)  of  the  priest. 
On  all  days  except  Sandays,  feasts  of  doable 
or  more  tban  doable  rank  (and  a  few  special 
feasts,  specially  ezempted),  a  priest  may  say  a 
Votive  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Trinity,  the  Angels,  SS.  Feter  and 
Faal,  for  the  Dead,  &c.,  instead  of  the  Mass 
assigned  for  the  day. 

PofU\fical  Mass  is  one  celebrated  by  the  Fope 
or  a  bishop  with  bis  insig^ia,  on  certain  great 
festivals,  and  with  special  rites. 

Private  Mass  (Missa  Frivata)  is  one  said  by 
the  priest  chiefly  for  his  own  devotion  or  that 
of  his  friends,  and  not  to  satisfy  the  Claims  of 
a  parish,  &c.  In  all  private  Masses  the  priest 
most  have  at  least  one  Server. 

Parochial  Mass  (Missa  Farochialis)  is  one 
pnblicly  offered  by  priests  who  have  pastoral 
Charge,  for  the  spiritaal  and  temporal  welfare 
of  their  flocks. 

Missa  ÄdvenHtia  or  Manualisia.  Chance  Mass) 
is  said  for  the  Intention  of  a  person  who  has 
given  an  honorariam  or  fee.  The  honorariam 
may  monnt  ap  to  any  sam,  but  the  minimam 
for  Low  Masses  in  Ireland  used  to  be  2s.  6d.  a 
few  years  since  ;  for  solemn  Requiem  Masses 
the  minimam  honorariam  was  £1  per  head  of 
priests  attending.  Sometimes  in  the  case  of 
a  wealthy  Roman  Catholic,  besides  the  three 
officiating  priests  there  might  be  fifty  addi- 
tional  in  the  choir.  Each  of  these  receives 
£1  from  the  heir  of  the  deceased.  It  was 
sworn  at  the  hearing  of  the  South  Meath 
Election  Petition  (1892)  that  the  minimam  fee 
for  a  Low  Mass  in  the  diocese  of  Meath  was  5s. 

These  Masses  are  said  for  sick  cattle,  sick 
people,  for  crops,  for  snccess  in  fishing,  for 
recovery  from  illness,  &c.  &c. 

Mcus  of  the  Hcly  Ohost ;  this  is  the  Mass  Co  be 
found  in  the  Missal  for  Fentecost  Sunday  and 
within  the  octave.  As  it  is  one  of  those  per- 
mitted  to  be  osed  as  Votive  Masses,  and  as  the 
common  people  have  nnlimited  faith  in  a 
"Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  it  is  perhaps  the 
Mass  in  most  common  as&  This  Mass  contains 
the  hymn,  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus ;  the  Epistle  is 
from  Acts  ii.  and  the  (>ospel  from  John  ziv. 
It  is  offered  for  everything,  even  for  butter, 
which  the  fairies  prevent  from  forming  in  the 
Cham.  [T.  C] 

HATINS. — A  medisQval  Latin  word  {matutina) 
for  morning  service.  The  term  is  in  ose  in 
the  Roman  Charch  for  one  of  the  **hoars"  or 
daUy  Services  of  the  Breviary  (see  Bbbviabt). 
Bat  morning  service  is  not  so  styled  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Frayer,  though  the  word 
still  occnrs  in  its  Calendar. 
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KATBIMONY.— See  Mabbiagb,  Thb  Sbybn 
Sacrahbnts. 

KAUKDY  THUBSDAY.— The  day  before 
Good  Friday.  The  derivation  is  said  to  be 
from  the  Latin  mandatumt  a  oommand,  in 
reference  to  the  Savioar's  command  to  the 
apostles,  given  at  the  celebration  of  the  Last 
Passover,  to  wash  one  another's  feet.  Bat  it  is 
preferably  derived  by  Bishop  Kingdon  in  bis 
Faiting  Commuui4mt  from  maundy,  "  a  feast," 
».e.  Feast  Thnrsday,  from  the  feast  in  hononr  of 
the  Last  Sapper,  which  was  long  retained  in 
the  early  Church.  The  tnaundy  was,  in  fact,  a 
sarvival  of  the  original  ase  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper.  The  ceremony  of  the  feet-washing 
was  kept  ap  for  many  ages,  and  traces  of  it 
still  remain. 

MEANS  OF  OBAGE.— See  Gbagb,  Mbanb 

OP. 

KEDIATOB.— The  word  mediator  means  liter- 
ally  one  who  is  in  the  midst,  bat  in  actaal  ase 
it  is  applied  only  to  one  who  comes  between 
two  persons  or  parties  standing  apart  from 
each  other,  in  order  that  he  may  bring  them 
together.  The  work  of  mediation  is  especially 
of  two  kinds.  It  may  be  simply  a  work  of 
revelation  and  interpretation,  with  a  yiew  to 
a  better  anderstanding ;  bat  when  g^ands 
of  offence  exist  between  the  two  parties,  a 
work  of  recoDciliation  becomes  necessary.  In 
religion,  the  mediator  is  a  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  and  his  work  is  of  both  the 
kinds  that  have  jast  been  described,  i.e,  he 
may  be  a  revealer  and  Interpreter,  or  an 
intercessor  and  reconciler.  The  one  kind  of 
mediation  has  been  oalled  the  descending 
mediation,  and  the  other  the  ascending  medi- 
ation— the  prophet  being  the  characteristic 
type  of  the  first,  and  the  priest  of  the  second. 
The  Old  Testament  aboands  with  ezamples 
of  both  kinds  of  mediation.  The  Hebrew 
prophets,  by  their  inspired  teaching,  com- 
manicated  the  divine  trath  and  will  to  the 
nation ;  while  the  priests  represented  an 
ascending  mediation  of  sacrifice  and  inter- 
cession,  which  the  gailt  of  the  people  rendered 
necessary  in  order  to  reconciliation  with  God. 
The  New  Testament  teaching  on  the  sabject 
of  mediation  all  gathers  aroand  the  person 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  to  the  person 
of  the  Mediator,  He  is  no  merely  human 
prophet  or  priest,  fallible  and  sinfol,  bat  the 
God- Man,  a  traly  efficient  intermediary,  per- 
fectly  qaalified  by  His  twofold  natare  to  act 
and  speak  on  behalf  of  God  to  man,  and  on 
behalf  of  man  to  God  (c/.  1  Tim.  ii.  6 ;  John  i. 
18 ;  xiv.  9 ;  Heb.  i.  2 ;  ii.  17 ;  ix.  14, 15).  The 
mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  again,  falls  into  the 
two  main  parts  which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed  as  belonging  to  the  general  idea  of 
mediation ;  it  is  at  once  prophetic  and  priestly, 


a  mediation  both  in  the  descending  and  aaoeod- 
ing  order.  It  has  long  been  cnatODiaiy  in 
Protestant  theology  to  distribate  the  siedia- 
torial  work  of  Christ  ander  the  oategoriei  of 
the  three  Offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King. 
Bat  most  modern  theologians  now  indine  to 
employ  this  traditional  Classification  onlj  in  a 
modified  way,  and  to  recognise  that  we  shoiüd 
think  in  this  matter  not  so  mach  of  düfeient 
Offices  as  of  different  functions  of  the  one 
indivisible  office  of  the  Mediator,  and,  forther, 
that  we  4koald  regard  those  fanctiona,  whDe 
distingoishable  in  the  abstract,  as  inteipene- 
trating  one  another  at  every  point.  We  moat 
not  divido  Christ  into  His  Offices,  and  then 
rigidly  distribate  among  them  the  varioos 
aspects  of  His  doing  and  His  dying.  It  seems 
better,  having  recognised  in  the  person  of  the 
Gh>d-Man  the  f oander  and  raler  of  the  kingdom 
of  Qod,  to  regard  His  divine-hnman  kingship 
as  the  foandation  of  everything,  and  then  to 
recognise  that  from  one  point  of  view  Christ's 
kingship  becomes  a  royal  prophetship,  a  de- 
scending mediation,  inasmach  as  He  represents 
Qod  to  man,  while  from  another  point  of  view 
it  becomes  a  royal  priesthood,  an  ascending 
mediation,  inasmach  as  He  appears  before  God 
on  behalf  of  gailty  man. 

As  Mediator,  Christ  displayed  the  prophetic 
side  of  His  work  not  in  His  teaching  only,  bat 
in  His  whole  haman  history.  His  words  were 
a  revelation  of  divine  trath;  bat  the  same 
thing  has  to  be  said  of  His  spotless  character, 
His  life  of  anselfish  beneficence,  His  death 
and  resarrection  and  ascension.  The  words 
He  spoke  were  words  of  etemal  life ;  bat  His 
whole  manifestation  was  prophetic  of  God, 
and  it  is  to  that  whole  manifestation  that  the 
saying  must  be  applied,  "He  that  hath  aeen 
Me  hath  seen  the  Father." 

Bat  it  is  in  its  priestly  aspects  more  par- 
ticolarly  that  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ 
is  presented  to  as  in  the  New  Testament.  Vor 
that  work  is  always  based  on  the  g^and  of  a 
maral  Separation  between  God  and  man,  a 
Separation  dae  not  to  ignorance  merely,  bat  to 
sin  and  gailt,  a  Separation  which  can  only  be 
overcome  by  a  work  of  intercession  and  recon- 
ciliation depending  apon  an  actaal  work  of 
propitiation.  This  priestly  side  of  Christas 
mediation  is  seen  in  His  intercessory  prayers 
on  earth  and  in  His  great  work  of  intercession 
in  heaven,  bat  primarily  it  is  seen  in  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  His  death.  On  this 
point  the  New  Testament  leaves  little  room  for 
ancertainty.  It  teaches  with  perfect  cleamess 
and  constant  reiteration  that  Christ  died  for 
as — that  He  died  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for 
cur  sins.  The  attempt  is  often  made  to  set 
propitiation  in  antithesis  to  love,  as  if  the 
revelation  of  the  divine  love  made  by  the  pro- 
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phetic  Christ  rendered  qaite  uimeoessaiy  any 
work  of  positive  propitiation  on  the  part  of 
the  priestly  Ohrist.  Bnt  the  New  Testament 
wxiters,  at  all  events,  are  anconscions  of  anj 
contradiction  between  the  propitiatory  sacrifice 
of  Christ  and  the  fatherly  love  of  Grod.  On 
the  contrary,  they  set  before  ns  the  death  of 
Christ  and  the  propitiation  accomplished  by 
tbat  death  as  forming  the  very  heart  of  the 
divine  love  itself— as  that  by  which  God  com- 
mends  His  own  love  toward  as  (Rom.  v.  8), 
and  that  which  enables  ns  to  say,  whenever 
-we  think  of  it,  "Herein  is  love"  (1  John  iv. 
10). 

On  the  sabject  of  the  mediatorial  work  of 
Christ  there  is  little  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  general  doctrine  of  Protestants  and 
Bomanists.  Bat  the  Churoh  of  Rome  repre- 
sents  oar  Lord's  work  as  inadeqaate  in  itself 
for  the  porposes  of  mediation,  and  so  introdaces 
a  secondary  order  of  mediators — the  Roman 
priesthood  on  earth,  and  angels,  saints,  and, 
above  all,  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  heaven. 

1.  The  priest  is  represented  as  a  mediator: 
(a)  in  being  the  only  aathorised  and  the  indis- 
pensable link  between  the  Charcb  and  the  in- 
dividaal,  outside  of  which  there  is  no  salvation ; 
(6)  throagh  his  power  to  ofifer  a  propitiation 
for  all  venial  sins  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass ; 
(e)  throagh  the  right  he  has,  as  an  effectoal 
intercessor,  to  pronoance  aathoritative  ab- 
solntion  on  hearing  confession  of  sins.  Bat 
these  representations  evidently  rest  npon  false 
ideas  of  Charch,  priesthood,  sacraments,  and 
sacrifice.  And,  in  particolar:  (a)  the  Charch 
is  not  an  extemal  ark  of  salvation,  bat  the 
commnnity  of  those  who  are  anited  to  one 
another  in  virtae  of  a  prior  anion  with  Christ 
Himself ;  (6)  there  is  no  propitiatory  power  in 
the  so-called  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  Christ 
having  offered  ap  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for 
ever ;  (e)  none  can  forgive  sins  bat  God  only, 
and  a  priest  has  no  more  intercessory  power 
than  belongs  to  another  believer. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  intercession  of  angels 
and  saints  is  one  that  finds  no  foandation  in 
Scriptare.  If  angels  sometimes  appear  in  the 
Old  Testament  as«  mediators,  it  is  always  in 
the  descending  line;  they  come  with  revela- 
tions  from  above,  at  a  time  when  the  fall  and 
final  revelation  has  not  yet  been  given,  bat 
they  do  not  intercede  with  God  on  man's 
behalf.  The  idea  of  the  intercession  of  saints 
rests  on  the  altogether  groundless  notion  that 
holy  men  and  women  are  able  not  only  to 
acqaire  a  degree  of  merit  safficient  for  their 
own  salvation,  bat  sach  a  saperflaity  of  merit 
that  it  can  be  atilised  as  a  means  of  secaring 
pardon  or  deliverance  for  others.  As  for  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  special  efficacy  attribated  to 
her  mediation  and  intercession  depends  apon 
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views  as  to  her  natare  and  dignity,  of  which 
the  Bible  has  nothing  to  teil  as.  Moreover, 
the  whole  conoeption  of  the  necessil^  of  saintly 
mediation  Springs  oat  of  defective  conceptions 
of  the  work  of  Christ  Himself,  wbose  merit  is 
safficient  for  all  oar  wants,  and  who,  as  cor 
Brother  and  sympathising  High  Priest,  invites 
OS  in  the  hoor  of  need  to  come  boldly  in  His 
name  anto  the  throne  of  grace.  [J.  C.  L.] 
MELOHITES.— The  name  Melcbite  (from 
J^O>  A  king— the  Syriac  ases  the  same  word 
!or  Emperor),  Royalist  or  Imperialist,  was  given 
by  the  Monophysites  to  those  who  accepted 
the  Coancil  of  Cbalcedon  (A.D.  451),  implying 
that  they  did  so  oat  of  sabservience  to  the 
Emperor.  Their  opponents  were,  in  Persia, 
the  Nestorians;  in  Syria,  the  Jacobites;  in 
^Syp^i  ^b®  Copts  (see  articles).  The  term  is 
used  by  their  own  writers,  and  is  the  name 
by  which  the  orthodox  Greek  Charch  Is 
mentioned  by  mediasval  Arabio  writers.  The 
name,  thoagh  at  first  bringing  with  it  the 
favoar  of  varioas  Emperors,  later  entailed 
political  disadvantages.  At  the  Saraoen  con- 
qaest  of  Egypt  (640),  Melchites  were  treated 
as  enemies,  as  being  more  loyal  to  the  Emperor 
than  the  Monophysites,  who  had  suffered  so 
mach  persecation  that  they  were  not  loth  to 
change  masters ;  moreover,  the  Melchites  were 
mostly  Greek.  Hitherto  there  had  been  rival 
Patriarchs  at  Alexandria,  the  Orthodox  Patri- 
archs  asaally  obtaining  consecration  from 
Constantinople ;  now,  for  seventy  years  (654- 
724),  there  was  a  break  in  the  saccession,  then 
the  Melchites  were  partially  re-established  in 
Egypt — at  present  they  are  very  few.  Under 
Mohammedan  rale  elsewhere,  also,  Jacobites 
and  Nestorians  coald  aroase  the  jealoasy  of 
ralers  against  adherents  of  the  Byiantine 
Emperors,  e.g,  the  Melchite  Patriarchate  in 
Mesopotamia  was  extingaished  by  the  Ehalifs 
who  ftivoared  Nestorians. 

Gneco-Melchites,  i,e,  Greeks  in  Syria  and 
Egypt,  have  been  in  commanion  with  the 
Roman  Charch  since  the  time  of  the  Crasades ; 
the  term  was  first  ased  with  this  meaning 
temp,  Innocent  HI.  They  have  gradoally 
been  broaght  into  strict  sobjection.  Their 
Patriarch  (Patriarchas  Antiochenas  Melchi- 
taram),  though  elected  by  archbishops  and 
bishops  in  Coancil,  mast  be  confirmed  by  the 
Propaganda,  mast  take  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  must  render  accoant  to  Rome  every  ten 
years.  Under  him  are  two  other  Patriarchs, 
of  Alexandria  and  of  Jerasalem,  and  twelve 
dioceses — Aleppo,  Homs,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Bey- 
roat,  Bosra,  Baalbek,  Farzal,  Jerasalem,  the 
Haaran,  Ptolemais,  Tripoli.  His  own  diocese 
of  Damascas  is  administered  by  a  vicar- 
bishop ;  his  residence  is  at  'Ain  Taraz  on  the 
Lebanon.    There  also  is  a  seminary  ereoted 
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by  the  decision  of  a  papal  Sjnod  held  in 
1812;  a  few  stadents  are  sent  to  tbo  College 
of  the  Propaganda.  Western  theologj  reaches 
them  throQgb  Arabic  translations  printed  at 
Jerusalem.  Tbe  nnmber  of  tbe  Patriarch*» 
subjects  is  estimated  at  114,000,  the  namber 
of  priest«  at  330;  these  need  not  pnt  away 
wires  on  Ordination,  bnt  practically  are  nsnally 
monks.  Nineteen  monasteriee  and  tbree  con- 
vents  follow  tbe  rule  of  St.  Basil.  LUurgy 
— ^the  Greek  rite,  differing  in  no  essential 
from  Rome.  Fattt — tili  evening,  Lent,  the 
Fast  of  the  Apostles,  from  Monday  after 
Trinity  tili  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  foarteen 
days  preceding  the  Assumption  of  the  B.V.M. 
(Aagnst  1-14),  fonrteen  days  before  Christmas; 
these  are  called  the  Four  Lents. 

Anthorities.  —  Gibbon's  Dedine  and  Fall , 
Neale,  Bist,  of  C^ureh  of  ÄUxandria  :  Hergen- 
röther,  qnoted  in  Weker  and  Welter's  Kirchen 
Lenhon, 

KEMSNTO.— A  technical  term  in  nse  in  the 
Roman  Chorch  for  the  remembrance  of  the 
living  or  tbe  dead  made  in  the  Mass.  The 
word,  meaning  *'  Remember,"  is  the  first  word 
of  a  Latin  prayer  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass. 

MENTAL  EESEBVATION.— See  MoBAL 
Theolooy,  Jesuits. 

HEBIT.— See  Gbace. 

METHODISM.— See  Wbslbyak  Methodibm. 

METBOPOLITAN.— A  MetropoUtan,  who  is 
always  a  bishop,  bnt  generally  an  archbishop, 
is  the  bishop  who  presides  over  the  chnrches 
of  the  principal  city  of  the  province.  In 
England  there  are  two  Metropolitans,  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbnry  and  York.  By  law 
they  have  certain  Jurisdiction  over  the  bishops 
of  their  province,  and  power  to  suspend  and 
deprive  them  for  proper  causes  (see  Ex  parU 
Read,  13  P.D.  221  [decision  of  the  Privy 
Council],  Read  v.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  14  P.D. 
88 ;  Bishop  of  St.  David's  Case,  1  Lord  Raym. 
447).  For  this  reason  bisbops  take  an  oath 
of  due  obedience  to  the  archbishop  of  their 
province,  the  form  of  which  is  contained  in 
the  Ordinal  for  the  consecration  of  bishops. 
This  Jurisdiction  is  recognised  by  the  33rd, 
35th,  and  36th  Canons.  The  archbishops  can 
also  hear  appeals  from'  refusaJs  of  licences 
to  curates  (Reg.  v.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
1  El.  &  El.  646),  refusals  of  licence  for  non- 
residence,  and  a  number  of  other  matters.  The 
archbishop  of  each  province  calls  Convocation 
together  on  receipt  of  the  royal  writ. 

Colonial  archbithopi  have,  as  such,  no  ecclesi- 
astical  Jurisdiction  over  their  suffragan  bishops, 
unless  such  Jurisdiction  is  given  them  by  law. 
The  Crown,  by  letters  patent,  can  give  no  such 
authority,  for  it  is  a  settled  constitutional 
principle  that  though  the  Crown  may  estab- 
lieh  new  courts  to  proceed  according  to  the 


common  law,  it  cannot  create  a  new  Conrt 
with  a  new  jorisdiotion  wiihoat  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Pastoial  or  spiritaal  authority 
may  be  incidental  to  the  offioe  of  a  bishop^  bot 
all  Jurisdiction  in  the  Church,  where  it  oan 
be  lawfuUy  conferred,  must  prooeed  from  ihe 
Crown,  and  be  exercised  as  the  law  directs; 
and  Suspension  or  privation  of  office  is  a  matter 
of  coercive  legal  Jurisdiction,  and  not  of  mere 
Spiritual  authority.  (In  re  the  Lord  Biahop  of 
Natal,  3  Moore  P.C.N.S.).  Therefore,  when  a 
bishopric  is  created,  either  in  England  or  in  a 
Crown  colony,  an  Act  must  be  passed  in  Order 
to  fix  bis  legal  Jurisdiction  an^  Status.  In  a 
self-goveming  colony  such  an  Act  wonld  have 
to  be  passed  by  the  Colonial  legislature. 

[E.  B.  W.] 

MICHAEL    THE    ABCH ANaEL.  —  Tbe 
phrase  "  Mi  ohael  the  arohanel "  occun  onlj 
in  Jude  9.    The  word  "archangel"  witbont 
the  article   occurs   elsewhere   in   one  other 
passage  (1  Thess.  iv.  16),  and  is  nerer  nsed  io 
the   Septuagint.     Michael,  as  Hengstenberg 
and  many  theolog^ans  maintain,  is  best  ex- 
plained  as  a  personifioation  of  Christ.    That 
view,  however,  has   been  strongly  opposed, 
and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  contraiy  to 
Rev.  xit  7-9.    Michael  is  described  as  "tbe 
great  prince  of  Israel "  in  Dan.  x.  21 ;  xiL  1, 
and  termed  "one  of  the  chief  piinces"  (Dan. 
X.  18).    But  those  passagee  are  not  oppomd  to 
the  Idea  that  "Michael  your  prince"  is  the 
same  as  Messiah  the  leader  of  Israel,   *'the 
prince  of  princes*'  (Dan.  viü.  25).    Messiah 
and  Michael  are  in  Daniel  never  mentloiied 
together.     Michael   assumes   the   place  and 
discharges  the  werk  of  Messiah,  and  therefore 
may  be  an  angelic  personifioation  of  Him.   Hie 
people  are  also  Messiah's  people.    The  inter- 
ceding  angel  (Zech.  i.  12)  who  stood  up  for 
Israel  is  identified  by  Zechariah  with  Jehovah 
(Zech.  iii.  1,  2),  as  was  the  eaptain  of  the  annj 
of  Israel  who  manifested  himself  to  Joehoa 
( Josh.  V.  13-16),  and  as  hie  superior  Commander, 
gave  Joshua  directions  how  to  take  Jericho 
(Josh.  vi.  2  jf.).    In  the  allegory  of  Rev.  xiL, 
Messiah  is  represented  as  an  Infant  just  bom. 
It  would,  therefore,  hav9  been  incongroons  to 
represent  the  habe  as  growing  up  in  a  moment, 
and  leading  on  tbe  army  of  heaven  in  conflict. 
Hence  a  new  personifioation  had  to  be  em- 
ployed,  and  Michael  is  brought  on  the  ecene 
as  the  leader  of  the  army  of  angels  (Rev.  xü 
7),  which  angels  are  explained  in  the  same 
passages  as  in  reality  men  (see  Rev.  xii.  11).  The 
war  of  Michael  and  the  dragon  in  Rev.  xii.  ie 
identical  with  the  struggle  of  Michael  in  Dan. 
xii    See  cur  BiNieal  Bnayt  (on  "  The  Key  to 
the  Apocalypse  "),  and  on  the  passage  in  Jade 
9,  the  BampUm  /.eeturet  <m  Zechariah,  pp.  53-60. 

[C.  H.  H.  W.] 
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MlWJLBTJUfc.— The  idea  «nderlying  this  word 
seems  to  be  fehmt  of  personal  service,  espeeiallj 
of  an  official  kind  in  the  pablic  worship  of 
Ood,  in  whioh  it  corresponds  most  nearlj  to 
the  Greek  Xttrovpyit  (leitoorgos).   See  Trench's 
New  TtiUiment  j^rnonymj.   Before  theRefonna- 
tion  it  had  oome  to  be  the  deeignation  of  the 
Mrren  at  mass,  ae  ia  seen  in  the  York  and  Here- 
ford  »"'— 1*     At  the  Refonnation,  the  title 
"^  minister '*  came  to  designate  the  Reformed 
olergy  as  distingnished  from  the  mass-priests. 
Thas  the  Marian  Convocation  denonnced  "  the 
schismatical    book    called  'the    Gommunion 
book,'  and  the  book  of  the  orderlng  of  ecclesi- 
astical  ministers "  {ue.  the  Prayer  Book  and 
Ordinal),  both  of  whioh  they  ordered  to  be 
bomed  (Cardwell,  Synodalia,  ii.  434).    Bishop 
Christopherson,    preaching   before    Mary   on 
Jnlj  24,  1554,  nid,  "  Then  was  the  holy  order 
of  priesthood  ntterly  disannolled,  so  that  the 
name  of  priest  shonld  no  longer  be  nsed,  bat 
tuoh  OM  thoiddTprtath  Ofnd  minUter  the  »acramenU 
■hoold    be    called    ministers."     Archblshop 
Parker  expressed  this  by  saying,  **  Minister 
ecclesin   non   est    sacerdos   sacrificans,  nee 
umbra  Christi :  uti  potest  ritibns  non  mystic^ 
aignificantibns,   sed    suo    ministerio   aptis" 
(Stiype's  Pwrhert  L  886).    In^this  generio  sense 
the  word  "minister'*  inoladed  all  the  three 
Orders,  as  in  the  Reformatio  Legum  {De  Saera- 
meniit,  c.  6)  we  read, "  Ministers  of  the  Church 
— such  as  be  [qtudes  nrntldeacona,  presbyters, 
mnd  bishope.'*    As  if  to  emphasize  the  contrast 
between  the  **  sacrificer  '*  and  the  Protestant 
clergyman,  the  word  '* minister"  was    com- 
monly  nsed  for  the  priest  as  distingnished  from 
the  deacon,  as  in  the  Act  of  13  Eliz.  o.  12,  sec. 
5,  and  in  Canons  31,  32,  76,  forbidding  any  one 
to  be  '*  made  deacon  and  minister  in  one  day," 
ftc.     In  the  sait  of  Read  v.  Bishop  King  it  was 
held  that  a  bishop  is  a  minister  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and,  as 
anch,  is  bonnd  by  the  rubrics  like  any  other 
minister.  [J.  T.  T.] 

SQNISTKY,  '■'»*« — ^Therise  and  deTolopment 
of  the  Christian  ministry  was,  without  donbt, 
gradual.  Althongh  the  Roman  Church  in- 
clndes  "  Orders  "  among  her  seven  sacraments, 
no  mention  of  any  express  »ppointment  by 
Christ  of  any  of  the  three  Orders  of  the 
ministry  is  fonnd  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
Preface  to  the  Ordinal  of  the  Church  of 
England  says,  "It  is  evident  unto  all  men, 
diligently  reading  the  Holy  Scriptare  and 
ancient  authors,  that  from  the  apostles'  time 
there  hare  been  these  Orders  of  Ministers 
in  Christ'«  Church,  bishope,  priests,  and 
deacons."  In  proof  of  this  we  find:  (1)  Our 
'Jx)rd  before  His  Ascension  gavo  His  apostles 
Ja  general  commission  to  carry  on  His  work 
4 John  XX,  21).     (2)  Wheu  the  apostles  proved 


anable   to  cope  with  all   the  work  of   the 
increadng   Chnrch,   "seven  men    of    honest 
report "  were  appointed  to  reliere  the  Twelve 
of  secalar  daties  (Acts  vi  2-6),  which  gradually 
led  to  the  appointment  of  an  Order  of  Deacons 
(see  Deacons).    (3)  A  settied  ministry,  pro- 
bably  similar  to  that  of  Jerusalem,  was  estab- 
lished  at  Lystra,  Derbe,  Antioch,  and  Iconiam. 
Paul  and  Bamabas  '*  ordained  them  eiders  in 
every  church  "  (Acts  ziv.  23).    Amongnt  those 
eiders,  or  presbyters,  was  Timothy  (see  1  Tim. 
iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6).    (4)  A  considerable  number 
of  Offices  ezisted  in  the  Church  in  apostolio 
times.    In  1  Cor.  zii.  28,  St.  Paul  mentions  no 
less  Ihan  eight  classes  of  ministerial  helpers, 
while  in  Eph.  iv.  11,  four  or  fiveare  mentioned. 
(5)  Eiders  or  presbyters  are  called  "  overseers  " 
or  «* bishops"  (Acts  xx.  17,  28;  Titus  L  6,  7). 
This  is  implied  also  in  Phil,  i  1,  where  *'  bishopa 
and  deacons  "  are  spoken  of.    The  same  Classi- 
fication is  observable  in  two  documents  of 
the  second  Century,  vis.  Clement's  letter  to 
the  Corinthians  (§  42),  and  the  Didatki  or 
Teaching  of  the  Twdve  Äpo$Ue8  (§  15).     (6)  In- 
dications  ezist,  even  in  the  New  Testament,  of 
something  like  the  establishment  of  the  epis- 
copate  by  the  apostles.    St.   Paul   devolved 
npon  Titus    and    Timothy  certain  functions 
which  had  been  discharged  by  the  apostles. 
"For  this  cause,"  St.  Paul  writes  to  Titos, 
"  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shoaldest  tet 
in  Order  the  thingi  tfuti  are  wantingf  and  ordain 
elllers  in  every  eüy,  as  I  had  appointed  thee  ** 
(Titus  L  6).    Such  delegation  of  authority  has 
often  occurred  in  all  mission  work,  even  that 
of    the    Presbyterian    and    Congregationalist 
Churches. 

The  date  of  the  first  mention  of  the  Orders 
of  the  Ministry  in  Church  History  occurs  in 
the  Didaehl,  A.D.  120.  In  the  letters  of  Igna- 
tius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  martyr,  the  three 
Orders  are  f  uUy  reoognised. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  ministry.  There  is  not  a 
trace  in  the  New  Testament  of  its  sacerdotal 
charaoter.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whioh 
of  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  deals 
most  fully  with  the  subject  of  priests  and  the 
priesthood,  is  to  show  that  the  sacrificial  priest- 
hood of  Judaism  is  for  ever  abolifthed. 

The  word  for  sacrificing  priest  (2«pei^)  is 
the  one  descriptive  title  which  is  never  g^ven 
to  the  Christian  ministers  or  presbyters,  al- 
though  some  ten  other  names  are  made  use  of, 
such  as  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors, 
teachers,  ministers,  overseers,  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  Stewards.  The  word  for  sacri- 
ficing  priests  is  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
but,  when  not  used  for  Jewish  prie^tts,  is 
applied  to  aü  Christians,  St.  Peter  twice  calls 
Christians  as  a  whole  "a  [sacrificial]  priest- 
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hood,"  and  adds  that  the  onlj  *'  sacrifioes  " 
offered  are  «Bpiritoal  sacrifioes"  and  '*tbe 
praises  of  Gk>d"  (1  Peter  iL  5,  9). 

The  earliest  Fathers  of  the  Primitire  Gbnrch 
rejected  the  idea  that  Christian  ministers  were 
saorifioing  priests.  The  sacrificial  idea  origi- 
nated  mainlj  with  Cyprian  (A.D.  248-268),  one 
of  the  least  leamed  and  least  authoritatire  of 
the  Fathers,  and  whose  knowledge  of  Scriptare 
was  inoomplete,  and  his  interpretations  often 
erroneons. 

The  Word  "priest"  occurs  in  the  Prayer 
Book  of  the  Ohorch  of  England,  bat  always 
ased  to  signifj  '*  presbyter "  (eider),  and  not 
in  any  other  sense.  Romanists,  bowever,  argae 
that  since  St.  Paul  oses  the  word  ''  minister- 
ing  the  Oospel  of  Qod  "  {Upovpyowra),  whioh  is 
sometimes  ased  for  "  ministering  in  sacrifice," 
the  apostle  mast  have  been  a  "  priest."  The 
sacrifice,  however,  there  spoken  of  was  "  the 
offering  np  of  the  Oentiles,"  that  is,  a  sym- 
bolical  offering  ap  of  the  Gtontiles  converted 
to  Qod,  and,  therefore,  the  passage  does  not 
-  help  the  Roman  argoment. 

The  minister  of  Christ  may  have  many 
daties  to  perform,  such  as  the  leading  of  the 
worship  of  God,  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments,  the  instruotion  of  the  yonng,  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  sick  and  the  dying,  &c. , 
bat  his  most  important  daty  is  the  pablic 
preaohing  of  the  Word,  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners  and  the  bailding  np  of  believers  "in 
their  most  holy  faith."  The  Lord  Jesas  in  His 
own  ministry  was  beyond  and  above  all  eise  a 
preacher,  and  the  same  is  trae  with  regard  to 
His  apostles  and  disoiples.  The  last  command 
which  they  received  from  their  Master  before 
His  Ascension  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creatare  (Mark  z?i  15).  St.  Paal  ez- 
horted  Timothy  to  «*  preach  the  Word  "  (2  Tim. 
iv.  2).  PreaclÜDg  is  the  first  thing  which  the 
Churoh  of  England  commissions  her  ministers 
to  do.  The  bishop  says  to  e^ery  priest  at  his 
Ordination,  *'  Take  thoa  aathority  to  preach 
the  Word  of  God."  In  comparison  with 
preaching,  sacraments  are  seldom  referred  to 
in  the  New  Testament.  St.  PanPs  Pastoral 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titas  do  not  contain 
a  word  on  that  subjeot.  [M.  £.  W.  J.] 

MINOBJTES.— See  Francisgans. 

MUIAOLES. — There  are  three  words  ased  by 
the  New  Testament  writers  for  miracles,  yiz. 
(1)  "powers"  {8wdfi€it),  which  draws  attention 
to  the  mighty  infiaence  sufficient  to  effect 
them,  the  omnipotence  of  God ;  (2)  **  prodigies," 
**  portents,"  or  "  wonders  "  {ripara),  which  in- 
dicates  the  stränge  natare  of  the  phenomena ; 
and  (3)  '*signs"  {tnffieia),  ased  by  St.  John, 
which  implies  that  God,  by  means  of  the 
miracle,  attests  the  mission  and  doctrine  of 
those  who  teach  in  His  name.    The  miracles 


of  the  Cid  Testament  were  eridentlal  of  tht 
Theocratio  Government,  those  of  the  Nev 
Testament  were  evidentlal  both  of  the  trat 
origin  of  Christ,  and  of  the  eziatence  of  ths 
New  Dispensation  inangorated  by  Chzist  and 
maintained  by  His  apostlee  and  disoiptet 
Miraoaloas  gifts  were  generally  oonferred  bj 
the  laying  on  of  the  apostlea'  hända.  Mind« 
did  not  long  continae  in  the  Chmnch  af ter  tfai 
apostolic  times.  The  Boman  Chozch  maii- 
tains,  however,  that  ecdesiastical  minfll« 
have  been  continaed.  The  paasage  genenllf 
appealed  to  in  sapport  of  that  contentloo  k 
Mark  zvi.  17,  18.  Bnt  the  words  that  fcdlov 
oaght  to  be  noticed:  *'And  they  went  forth 
and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  work- 
ing  with  them,  and  co^firming  the  word  wtk 
the  aeeompanying  eigm."  Bomanists  anert, 
*' Miracles  are  as  possible  now  as  they  wen 
eighteen  centaries  ago."  The  qaeetion,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  as  to  the  poteünlüf^  of  miradea, 
bat  as  to  whether  God  has  seen  fit  to  con- 
tinae them  in  the  eoonomy  of  the  QoBpA 
Kingdom  since  apostolio  times.  Bomaoiiti 
argae  that  miracles  may  be  continaed  b^ 
caase  heathen  nationa  have  yet  to  be  co&- 
verted.  Roman  miracles  are  alwaya  wronght 
amongst  enthusiastic  believers,  and  so  far  ai 
they  affect  others,  tend  to  prodace  more  an- 
belief  than  faith.  Heathen  have  been,  however, 
converted  by  the  instmmentality  of  Protestant 
missions  withoat  the  assistance  of  miiaclea 
The  so-called  ''ecdesiastical  miradea"  are 
addaced  to  sapport  not  so  mach  Bible  trath 
as  papal  corraptions.  In  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  when  the  Pope  first  began  to  be 
installed,  stories  of  miracles  of  all  kinds  were 
maltiplied,  and  since  then  the  stories  have 
been  ciroulated  in  sapport  of  the  worship  of 
relics  and  Images,  invocation  of  the  saints, 
prayers  for  tho'lliid.  ^pargatory.  &c.  *'  Ecde- 
siastical miracles  '^losely  resemble  in  char- 
acter  legendary  tale^  e.g»  articles  which 
toached  the  stole  of  St.  Hubert  are  aaid  to 
have  preserved  from  insanUy  and  hydrophobia 
(Bertrand,  PÜerinage  de  SU  Ifnhtrt  en  ÄrdenmeMy 
pp.  195-198).  Stadents  who  had  d&pped  their 
pens  in  the  foantain  at  Loardea,  all  Tassed 
a  competitive  ezamination,  and  several  vith 
honoars  {Miraeies  de  N,  D,  de  Laurdee,  p. 
85).  The  cases  of  illnese  alleged  to  h»^ 
been  cnred  by  means  of  the  water  of  Loard« 
have  been  chiefly  ailments  of  a  nervoas  or 
hysterical  character,  or  soch  as  might  ha^ 
been  prodaced  by  natural  causes.  Apparent 
miraculous  Performances  are  one  of  the  mai^ 
of  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  (Rev.  ziii.  14 ;  zvi.  l^)^ 
and  oar  Lord  Himself  nttered  a  distinct  waiQ. 
ing  against  looking  for  miracles  (Matt.  zvi.  4 . 
John  iv.  48),  and  against  the  pretended  assoi^p. 
tion  of  miracoloos  power  (Matt.  zziv.  24). 
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MISSIONS,  GENERAL 


MTBBA  AND  MIBfiLB.— An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  try  to  make  out  that  the  XXXIst 
Artiole  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  does  not 
oondemn  the  doctrine  of  the  mass  as  formally 
adopted  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  bat  only  some 
private  doctrines  of  individnal  Romiah  theo- 
logians.  In  defence  of  that  view,  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  ezpression  in  the  pinral 
*'the  Sacrifices  of  Masses"  (not  *'the  Sacri- 
fice  of  the  Mass")  used  in  Artiole  XXXI. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  observe  that  in 
the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Tient  mina 
(aingalar)  and  miua  (plaral)  are  osed  almost 
in  the  same  sense.  See  session  xxü  cap.  ii. 
Canons  ▼.  and  vii.  Moreover,  in  the  FinÖEtco- 
Hon  of  the  Bull  Apottotieos  Curce,  a  letter  on 
Anglican  Orders,  bj  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
and  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  Westminster 
(Longmans,  1898),  we  read  : 

'*  Artiole  XXXI.  pronoances  on  the  Mass.  It 
first  desciibes  it  by  a  definition  which  every 
Catholio  would  accept,  'the  Sacrifices  of 
Hasses,  in  the  which  it  was  commonly  seid, 
that  the  priest  did  öfter  Christ  for  the  quick 
and  the  dead/  and  then  denounces  it — it,  so 
described — as  incompatible  with  the  offering 
of  Christ  once  made  on  the  cross.  And  Artiole 
XXXV.  calls  the  doctrine  of  the  Homiües 
'godly  and  wholesome/  whereas  Homily  XV. 
of  Book  II.  bids  us  to '  take  heed  lest  of  the 
memory  the  Lord's  Supper  be  made  a  sacrifice,' 
and  says,  'we  need  no  sacrificing  priest,  no 
mass.'" 

Newman's  argument  in  the  XCth  Traet  for 
the  Time$  was  aftcrwards  withdrawn  by  him. 
It  was,  however,  derived  by  Newman  from 
Sancta  Clara's  ezposition  put  forth  in  1646,  in 
which,  for  obyious  reasons,  that  Romish  divine 
(Dr.  Christopher  Davenant)  strove  to  show  that 
the  XXXIX.  Articles  were  not  absolutely  con- 
demnatory  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  On  this 
question  Dimock's  book  "  Musarum  Saerifieia, 
TeiUmonic»  of  Englith  Divtnes  in  Jtespect  of  the 
(Xaim  of  the  Moiaing-Priettt,  to  offer  Christ  for 
the  quick  and  the  dead  for  remission  of  sins," 
London:  E.  Stock,  1896,  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage. 

KI8SAL. — The  book  containing  the  Services  of 
the  M€L9$  used  by  the  Romish  Church.  The 
term  appears  to  have  been  first  used  by  Egbert 
of  York,  A.D.  732,  for  the  Liber  Saeramentorum. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  several  parts  of  divine 
Service  were  arranged  in  distinct  books.  Thus 
the  coUects  and  the  invariable  portion  of  the 
Communion  Office  formed  the  book  called  the 
Sacramentary.  The  lessons  from  the  Cid  and 
New  Testaments  constituted  the  Lectionary, 
and  the  Gospels  made  another  volume,  with 
the  title  of  Evangdutarium,  The  Äntiphonary 
consisted  of  anthems,  &c.,  designed  for  chant- 
ing.    About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  Century  it 


was  f ound  convenient,  generally,  to  unite  these 
books,  and  the  volume  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Complete  or  Plenaiy  Missal,  or  Book  of 
MissiB,  or  Masses.  Of  this  description  were 
almost  all  the  liturgical  books  of  the  Western 
Churches.  We  do  not  read  of  the  Missalia 
Pleoaria  before  the  ninth  oentury.  The  Gela- 
sian  Sacramentary,  as  well  as  the  Leonian,  re- 
sembled  the  Qregorian  in  consisting  of  prayers 
and  prefaces  only.  The  lessons  and  antiphons 
were  probably  distinct  books  for  a  Century  af ter 
the  time  of  Alcuin.  The  later  Missal  contains 
the  lessoDS,  antiphons,  the  canon,  proper  prayers, 
collects,  and  pre&bces  to  be  used  at  the  adminis- 
tration  of  Holy  Communion  throughout  the 
year.  The  later  Missal  was  simplified  and 
purified  by  the  Reformers  of  the  English 
Church,  after  the  model  of  the  primitive 
Church,  alike  in  its  Rubrics,  ritual  direotions, 
and  in  its  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels  for 
the  various  seasons  of  the  Ecclesiastical  year. 
The  more  important  changes  were  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  in  the 
English  language,  the  adoration,  elevation,  &c., 
of  *'the  host"  being  eliminated,  the  ezclusion 
of  prayers  to  saints  and  angels,  and  prayers 
for  the  dead ;  the  observance  with  Collects, 
Epistles,  and  Gospels  of  the  great  Festivals 
and  Fast«  of  the  Church,  such  as  the  Nativity, 
Crucifizion,  &c.,  and  of  the  Saints  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  the  ezclusion  of  all  others. 

[T.  H.  L,  L.]. 
MISSIONS,  GENERAL.— 

1.  The  Pwrpote  of  Muiion$, — It  is  important 
not  to  confuse  the  purpose  of  missions  with 
the  effects  of  missions.  Missions  have  done 
much  to  promote  geographical  knowledge, 
linguistic  sclence,  commercial  enterprise, 
social  improvement,  edncational  progress, 
civilisation  generally.  But  these  are  not  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  missions. 

Expressed  in  one  word,  it  is  evangdi9aUon — 
the  prtaching  of  the  Ootpd — the  mainng  Chritt 
known  to  the  toorid. 

In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  aim  of 
missions  is  the  true  conversion  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  ohild  to  Christ.  But  (1)  we  must 
distinguish  between  evangelisation  and  con- 
version. Evangelisation  is  man's  work;  con- 
version is  God's  work.  (2)  The  true  conversion 
of  all  mankind  is  not  promised  for  the  present 
dispensation.  Christas  Second  Coming  is  to 
be  to  an  unconverted  world ;  although,  if  that 
Coming  is  long  delayed,  it  may  be  to  an  out- 
wardly  Christianised  world. 

2.  The  Motive  of  Miuion», — The  true  motive 
of  missions  is  loyalty  to  Christ.  Even  if  there 
were  no  ezpress  command,  every  true  Christian 
would  desire  the  eztension  of  Christ's  king- 
dom.  But  there  is  an  express  command, 
and  one  which  occupies  a  place  in  the  Goqpeli 
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which  is  aniqne.  No  doubt  He  gave  His 
apostles  many  instractioDS  during  the  Forty 
Days  between  tbe  Resnirection  and  the  Asoen- 
sion,  bat  these  are  not  recorded  for  the  benefit 
of  VL8  in  later  ages.  One  only  ü  reeorded ;  re- 
corded in  different  words  by  the  evangelists, 
words  probably  spoken  on  different  occasions. 

In  St.  Matthew:  "Qo  ye  .  .  .  and  make 
disciples  of  all  nations,"  &c.,  xzviii.  19,  20. 

In  St.  Mark:  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  creation," 
xvi.  15.  (The  textaal  questlon  here  obvioasly 
does  not  affect  the  case.) 

In  St.  Lake:  "Bepentance  and  remission 
of  slns  shoald  be  preached  in  His  Name  anto 
all  the  nations,  beginning  from  Jerasalem/' 
auciv.  47. 

In  St.  John :  '*  As  the  Father  hath  sent  Me, 
even  so  send  I  yoa,"  xz.  21. 

In  the  Acts:  "Ye  shall  be  My  witnesset« 
both  in  Jerasalem,  and  in  all  Jadtea  and 
Samaria,  and  anto  the  attermost  part  of  the 
earth,"  L  8. 

Apparently  this  last  tezt  contains  the  last 
words  of  Christ  on  earth,  for  the  very  nezt 
verse  says,  "And  when  He  had  said  these 
things,  as  they  were  looking,  He  was  taken  ap." 

And  this  command  is  not  an  arbitrary  one, 
the  g^nnd  of  which  is  not  evident.  It  is 
supported  by  common  sense.  If  it  be  a  fact 
that  a  divine  Person  came  into  the  world  to 
bless  mankind,  it  is  obvioas  that  all  men  oaght 
to  know  it.  This  is  the  plainest  common  sense ; 
and  the  whole  qaestion  is  one  of  fact.  Did 
sach  an  astonishing  thing  happen  7  We  may 
leave  oat  all  qaestions  of  dogmatic  theology. 
We  need  not  ask  who  this  Person  really  was, 
or  ezactly  what  He  did,  or  what  is  the  blessing 
He  came  to  give.  Let  the  bare  fact  be  ad- 
mitted,  and  the  claim,  the  right,  of  every 
living  man,  woman,  and  child  to  be  told  of 
such  a  fact  becomes  indispatable.  And  the 
fact  that  a  man  is  virtnoos,  even  if  it  be  thoaght 
to  lessen  his  need,  in  no  way  lessens  his  claim. 

Henoe  we  see  the  point  of  oar  Lord's  words 
in  Lake  xziv.  46,  47,  "  That  the  Christ  shoald 
saffer,  and  rise  again  from  the  dead  the  third 
day,  and  that  repentance  and  remission  of 
slns  shoald  be  preached  in  His  name  anto  all 
the  nationa"  Three  essential  things :  (1)  His 
Death;  (2)  His  Resarrection ;  (3)  Missions. 
Which  is  according  to  common  sense;  for 
what  was  the  good  of  Christ  dying  and  rising 
again,  if  men  were  not  told  of  it  7 

3.  The  Need  of  ifiMton«.— The  daty  of  mis- 
sionary  enteiprise  does  not  rest  npon  the  need 
of  it.  It  is  the  solemn  daty  of  the  Chorch 
prior  to  all  inqairy  as  to  whether  heathen- 
dom  needs  Christianity  or  not.  Nevertheless, 
heathendom  does  need  Christianity.  It  is 
urged  that  the  eins  and  sofferings  and  miaeries 


of  mankind  in  heathen  lands  are  snfficiently 
dealt  with  by  the  non-Christian  religions. 
To  proYC  that  this  is  not  the  case  it  ia  not 
necessary  to  look  at  their  worst  side;  nor 
woald  it  be  fair  to  do  sa  Let  every  religion 
be  taken  at  its  best 

(a)  As  regards  sin,  it  is  tme  that  many  ez- 
cellent  precepts  and  ezhortations  to  virtae  may 
be  foand  in  the  "  sacred  books  "  of  Baddhism, 
Hindaism,  Confacianism,  Mohammedanism,  &G. 
Confacias  told  men  to  obey  their  parents; 
Mohammed  told  them  to  abiütain  from  intozi- 
cating  drink.  Bat  all  these  Systems  lack  two 
things.  First,  they  reveal  no  power  bj  which 
their  good  precepts  may  be  obeyed.  Secondly, 
they  reveal  no  remedy  in  the  case  of  dis- 
obedience.  Bat  these  two  things  are  the  veiy 
blessings  which  aie  the  essence  of  Christianity. 
Christianity  reveals  a  Savioor  for  the  dis- 
obedient,  and  a  Sanctifier  who  can  make  them 
obedient.  The  Gkwpel  or  good  tidings  which 
we  prodaim  to  the  world  is  that  these  two 
paramoant  needs  are  sapplied. 

(6)  As  regards  saffering,  the  atmest  that  can 
be  said  for  non-Christian  religions  is  that 
Baddhism  and  Mohammedanism  direct  alms- 
giving.  It  is  Christendom  alone  that  has  cared 
for  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  orphan,  the  imbecile, 
the  insane;  that  has  bailt  hospitals,  and  in- 
firmaries,  and  asylams,  and  orphanages.  Tme, 
non-Christians  have  here  and  there  foUowed 
this  ezample,  bat  they  never  set  it,  nor  thoaght 
of  it.  The  fraits  of  Christianity  may  be  imi- 
tated,  bat  Christianity  alone  is  the  tree  that 
prodaces  them. 

So  far,  every  candid  man  mast  acknowledge 
that  the  non-Christian  world  needs  Christianity. 
Bat  the  Christian  goes  forther.  He  believes 
that  Christianity  is  indispensable.  He  seeks  not 
to  pry  into  "  the  secret  things  that  belong  anto 
the  Lord  oar  Qod."  He  condemns  no  man, 
least  of  all  the  man  or  woman  or  child  who, 
owing  to  the  gailty  neglect  of  the  Charch,  has 
never  heard  of  Christ.  Bat  he  bows  his  head 
before  the  solemn  words  of  his  divine  Master, 
**  No  man  cometh  anto  the  Father  bat  by  Me," 
and  of  his  Master's  f cremest  disciple,  **  There 
is  none  other  Name  ander  heaven  given  among 
men  whereby  we  mast  be  saved;"  he  knows 
they  are  trae,  and  on  that  knowlcdge  he  acts. 

4.  The  Methodt  of  Miinom. — They  may  be 
conveniently  groaped  in  two  great  divisions, 
the  Evangelistic  and  the  Pastoral;  in  other 
words,  the  work  of  evangelising  the  non- 
Christian peoples  and  the  work  of  instracting 
and  gaiding  the  converts.  These  two  groaps 
find  striking  illastration  in  the  conclading 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  in  which  we  find 
the  work  of  the  Charch  of  Christ  pictnred 
(1)  as  fishing,  "Gast  the  net;*'  (2)  as  shep- 
herding,  **  Feed  My  sheep^" 
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(1)  Enuigelistio  work  inclades:  (a)  Simple 
pmching  or  teaohing  in  mission  ohapels  or 
halls,  in  streeU  and  baiaan,  in  the  Chinese 
honae-boat,  or  the  Japanese  inn,  or  the  Persian 
caravanserai,  or  the  Bskimo  snow-hut,  or  the 
Afrioan  pakn  gro^e.  (6)  Discassions  and  con- 
versations  with  individnals,  especially  in  Mos- 
lem lands.  (c)  Edacational  missions:  sohools 
and  Colleges  for  non-Christian  boys  and  youths, 
pnmding  edacation  of  varioas  grades,  with 
dailj  Bible  lessons,  and  the  constant  personal 
influence  of  the  missionary  teacher.  (d)  Med!- 
cal  missions,  giving  at  once  healing  for  the 
body  and  the  sonl,  specially  usef  al  in  Moham- 
medan  coantries  where  open  preaching  is  not 
possible.  (e)  Indnstrial  missions  among  bar- 
baroos  tribes.  (/)  Lingoistic  work  and  the 
mission  press:  preparation  of  grammars  and 
dictionaries,  translations  of  the  Bible,  produc- 
tion  of  simple  tracts  and  the  like.  (g)  Women's 
work  in  all  its  yarieties,  senana  Wsiting,  yillage 
itineration,  girls'  sohools,  women's  hospitals, 
and  dispensaries. 

(2)  Pastoral  work  is  work  among  the  native 
Christian  popolation,  including  provi^ion  for 
divine  worship,  translation  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
preparation  of  ▼emacnlar  Christian  litera- 
tore,  native  hymnody;  instraction  for  bap- 
tism,  oonfirmation,  Holy  Commanion ;  ordinary 
pastoral  sermons;  Bible-classes  and  Sunday 
Schools ;  sohools  for  the  children  of  Christian 
parents;  Normal  sohools  for  the  training  of 
natiye  schoolmasters ;  classes,  sohools,  and 
Colleges  for  the  training  of  native  catechists, 
Bible-women,  evangelists,  and  pastors;  in- 
dnstrial missions  of  another  kind,  viz.yprovision 
of  Industries  for  converts  turned  out  of  tbeir 
own  trading  circles,  or  for  boys  and  girls  on 
leaving  school ;  promotion  of  native  Church 
lifo  and  Organisation,  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
verts  sapporting  their  own  chorches  and  pas- 
tors, administering  their  local  Chnrch  affairs, 
and  eugaging  in  missionary  work  among  the 
heathen  around.  **  Diversities  of  Operations " 
indeed;  may  it  ever  be  "the  same  God  who 
worketh  all  in  all "  1 

5.  Tke  Support  of  Miuions,—Thi8  word  "  snp- 
port "  naturally  saggests  money  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  missions.  Bnt  it  inolades  a  great 
deal  more  than  that.  The  Chnrch  onght,  in- 
deed, to  regard  the  provision  of  ample  fnnds 
for  the  prosecution  of  its  great  campaign  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  its  most  elementary  daty. 
Bat  it  shoald  give  mach  more  than  sabscrip- 
tions  and  collections.  It  »hoald  give  keen  and 
eager  interest,  unfailing  sympathy,  intelligent 
and  fervent  prayer.  Home  work  for  Foreign 
missions,  therefore,  comprises  (1)  The  diffasion 
of  a  missionary  spirit.  For  this  purpose  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  and  minister«  by  means 
of  sermons,  &c.,  is  the  most  important  agency. 


If  this  daty  were  properly  done  there  woold 
be  less  need  for  "  depotations."  (2)  The  giving 
of  Information,  by  means  of  missionary  books 
and  periodioals,  missionary  libraries  and  ez- 
hibitions,  missionary  unions  and  bands  for 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  meetings  of 
all  kinds.  (3)  The  coUection  of  funds,  by 
charch  collections,  annualor  monthly  or  weekly 
subscriptions,  donations,  legaoies,  missionary 
bozes,  sales  of  work,  &c.  (4)  Prayer,  definite, 
intelligent,  fervent,  persevering. 

6.  Miitions  befort  the  Reformation, — ^Acoord- 
ing  to  Bishop  Lightfoot,  the  Christians  two 
centaries  after  Christ  were  probably  one- 
twentieth  of  the  sabjects  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  one  handred  and  fiftieth  of  the  wbole 
human  race.  That  they  were  mainly  oonfined 
to  the  towns  is  evident  f rom  the  oarious  fact 
that  the  word  pagani  (villagers)  became  a 
synonym  for  non-Christians,  and  is  preserved 
to  US  in  oar  familiär  *'  pagans."  Nevertheless, 
Christianity  triumphed  ezternally  when  Con- 
stantine,  in  A.D.  312,  established  the  new  re- 
ligion  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old.  And  it  is 
a  great  fact  that^  there  is  not  now  a  Single 
nation,  perhaps  not  a  Single  individual,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  worshipping  the  gods  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  work  was  completed 
by  the  Northern  Barbarians  who  overthrew  the 
Empire.  Gradually  themselves  enlisting  ander 
the  banner  of  the  Cross,  they  ased  the  sword 
to  propagate  the  religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peaoe. 

The  traest  missionaries  of  the  Dark  Ages 
belonged  to  the  British  Isles.  Scotland  sent 
Patrick  to  Ireland ;  Ireland  sent  Columba  to 
Scotland;  and  from  the  little  Island  of  lona 
noble  men  spread  themselves  over  Europe. 
Aidan  evangelised  northem  England;  while 
Southern  England,  where  there  had  been  a 
British  Charch  prior  to  the  Saxon  Invasion, 
received  the  Gospel  from  Augustine  the  monk, 
sent  by  Gregory  of  Rome.  The  Anglo- 
Roman  Charch  in  its  tum,  by  the  agency  of 
Boniface  and  others,  evangelised  Germany, 
bat  at  the  same  time  brought  it  ander  papal 
rale.  Under  Charlemagne  the  sword  was 
again  drawn  to  enforce  Christianity,  despite 
the  protests  of  Alcuin,  who  had  imbibed  the 
purer  teaohing  of  Northumbria.  Anschar  was 
the  evangelist  of  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  Cyiil 
and  Methodius,  of  the  Slavs;  Adalbert,  of 
Bohemia  and  Prussia.  The  baptism  of  Vladimir 
established  Christianity  in  Russia,  as  that  of 
Clovis  had  in  France.  But  when  the  thousandth 
year  of  the  Christian  era  arrived,  and  the  panic- 
stricken  cry  arose  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  band,  Christendom  was,  in  respect  of 
Spiritual  tone  and  practical  morality,  at  the 
lowest  point  it  has  ever  touched.  No  wonder 
the  Chnrch  had  forgotten  its  Lord's  oommand. 
Not  only  had  it  failed  to  evangelise  the  world. 
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bat  It  lud  ttotmllj  Ulen  back  befors  the  ad- 
TUUM  of  Hohammedanism,  «bicb  wu  now 
inpramBtli  WeaMni  Aaia,  in  Northern  Africa, 
In  Bpaln.  Then  came  tbe  CriiBades,  wagiog 
a  camal  warfare,  doC  for  the  convergion  of  the 
Moalems,  bot  for  the  reacae  of  th«  H0I7  Cit; 
from  thetr  tw%j.  Two  centQries  of  Tarjing 
fortODes  broaglit  them  at  leat  to  a  disaatroiu 
olosa,  and  Islam  itill  Teigni  In  thelandE  of  the 
Blbls.  Then  aroM  the  greatest  of  medisTsJ 
miutonuiei,  Rajmiind  Lull,  wbo  mw  wbat  a 
tma  oraiade  ongbt  to  be,  ons  o(  lore  aod 
pray er ;  bat  Fapal  Chrlsteudom  tatned  a  deaf 
ear  to  hia  appeals.  and  the  aoliCarj  bero  died  a 
maitTT  b7  tb«  buids  of  the  Moors  he  longed 

All  tbls  while  the  Baitern  Chnrches,  parti- 
colail/  the  Meatorian,  had,  notwithatandlng 
tbrirrtragg-le  with  viotoriauaHohammedanlBm, 
done  mach  for  the  eTBDgelisation  ofAaia.  PersiiL 
bad  receired  the  Gospel  far  back  In  the  secand 
centorj,  and  its  Cborch,  nnder  tbe  persecating 
Sassanlau  klngi,  had  sopplied  a  great  contin- 
gent  to  the  noble  um;  of  martyrs.  In  theaiitb 
eentar?  Cosmaa  of  Aleiandris  foand  Christian 
CbnTchea  tbere,  and  alio  In  Arabia,  in  lodia, 
aodeven  In  Cejlon.  Five  centoriea  later,  when 
Ifohammedanistn  bad  Bahjngated  maofpeoplei, 
and  «rben  Cbtiatendom  was  at  ite  lonest  ebb, 
Cbriatlau  blshops  were  presiding  over  dloceiea 
In  TnrkEstan,  Kashgar,  and  other  part«  ot 
Centtal  Aiia,  as  far  aa  China.  The  Fraoclscans 
followed  the  Nestorians  in  the  same  vaat  terri- 
tories,  and  did  a  mighty  work.  Bnt  in  the 
fonrteenth  centni?  the  Tnrka  and  Tartara, 
ander  Tamerlane  and  other  feroclona  tjrant«, 
maaaaored  tbe  Cbiistlana  and  swept  Christi- 
•nltj  off  the  face  of  Central  Aaia.  The  one 
Bxittlng  trace  of  ft  to-day  Is  the  famoni  Nes- 
toriaa tablet  at  Si-ngan-fn.  Isl&m  and  Bod- 
dhtsm  bare  long  since  dMded  the  Und. 

IE.  8.] 
msSIOirS,  FBOTESTANT.— The  Reformed 
OboTChea  were  Ter;  slow  in  taking  np  mis- 
■lonu;  CDterpise.  Apart  from  small  efforts 
by  Qennans  and  Swedes,  tbe  flrst  Protestant 
miMlona  on  anj  acaJe  were  those  of  the  Dntch 
In  tbe  Bast  Indies  in  the  serenteeDth  centnr; ; 
not  nnnatnTmll;,  as  Holland  was  tbe  flrtt  to 
follow  Spain  and  Portngsl  in  oolonlal  ex- 
pttnaion.  Bnt  the  methoda  adopted  weie 
aoarcel;  less  fault]'  than  those  of  the  Jesnits, 
thongb  very  diSerenL  A  profetaion  of  Chris- 
tianity  vraa  Inaisted  on  as  a  oondltlon  of  civil 
rights.  In  Ceylon  tbe  natives  were  baptlied 
by  tbotisands  withont  any  Initmctlon;  bat 
wbererer  the  Dutch  rnle  ceased,  throngb 
British  conqnest  or  othenrise,  tbese  mnititudei 
of  nominal  Cbristiana  rererted  to  heatbenlsm. 

Kngliah  missioos  also  grew  out  of  Oolonlal 
enterprise.    The  Brat  misaionary  contrlbntion 


in  England  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  gift  o-   -^f    1 
£100   to   the   Company   which    foonded   t' 
Eliiabetban    oolony    ot    Tlrginla,    "  for    t 
propagation  ot  the  Chiistlan  religion  In  tt 
settlement,"  and  on  Norember  13,  162Z.  I 
John   Donne,    Domi  of  St.   Panl's,    iliiltiiiii  1  ^miI 
before  thls  oompany  wbat  may  fairly  be  F 
garded  as  the  flr»  misrionar;  sermon  p 
in  England.    Tha  fiist  gennine  miasioiiarT  <a 
British  blood.  howerar,  ms  a  Pnntaa  of  Nea 
England,  John  Eliot,  minister  in  the  village  c 
Roxbory,  now  a  snbnrb  of  Boaton.    He  labonr^i^K) 
devotedly  amoDg  the  Indiana  nho  then  peopli^  g) 
the  forests  coveilng  wbat  is  now  tbe  Stsite  c»  J 
Haasach  a  aettt ;  and  he  tranalated  the  wbol« 
Bible  into  the  Iroqnols  langnage.    Tbis  work 
nas  mpported  by  the  first  EngUah  misaionary 
association,  "Tbe  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,"  eatabUshsd 
under  the  anapice«  of  CromwelL    Tbat  Society, 
afCerwards  called  the  "  New  England   Com- 
pany," was  reorganised  ander  Charles  IL  1^ 
Robert  Boyle,  wbo  also  fonnded  the  "  Cbrlstiaii 
Faith  Society  "  for  the  Negro  alaves  in  Virginia. 
Both  these  Societies  still  exist,  disbursiiig  tbeir 
funds  respeotlTely  in  Canada  ajid  the  West 
Indies.    In  IG98  Farliament,  revising  tbe  Bast 
IndU   Company's  charter,   eoaeted   that  the 
minister«  sent  to  India  for  tbe  beneSt  of  tbe 
Company's  sigents  "  shonld  apply  themselvea  to 
learn  the  language  of  the  coantry,  tbe  better 
to  enable  them  to  Insttnot  tbe  Oentoos  (GentUes 
or  beatben)  wbo  abonld  be  serrants  of  the  Com- 
pany in  tbe  Protestant  religion."    Thia  enact- 
ment,  bowever,  waa  not  obejed  ontil  the  dajs 
of  Henry  Hartyn,  more  than  a  Century  later. 
England,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  tbe  seven- 
teenth  oentniy,  and  ISO  years  attartbe  Refor- 
natlon,  had  done  a  rery  llttle  for  tbe  Bed 
Indiana  and  Kegroes  lo  hei  Infant  Colonies, 
but  nothing  at  all  beyond  tbeir  then  nairow 
limits.     A  nominal  and  worthless  Christianity 
had  been  enf  oroed  in  tbe  Colonies  of  Holland. 
The  only  missions  in  the  great  heathen  worid 
were  the  miasions  of  the  Charch  ot  Rome. 

The  eighteenth  centnry,  as  regatds  the 
Anglican  Chnrch's  part  in  tbe  mlssionuy 
enterprise.  opened  with  promise.  In  1698  was 
tormed  the  Sooiety  for  Promotlng  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  in  1701  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Goapel  in  Foreign  I^rt«. 
Botb  owed  tbeir  origln  to  the  seal  and  energy 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Bray.BectorofSheldon,  Warwick- 
shire ;  and  botb  were  volnntary  and  nnoffleial 
aasociations  of  Chnrchmen.  The  S.F.  C.  K.  was 
designed  mainly  for  tbe  provision  ot  Christian 
Uterat  nre  and  the  promotion  of  Christian 
edncatlon,  chieQy,  thoagh  not  exotusirely, 
at  home.  The  8.F.6.  was  for  the  sQ[^y  of 
clergy  to  "  Foreign  Patts."  This  term  tben 
meant  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  Great 
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Britain ;  bafc  the  Society  was  to  care,  not  only 

for  the  white  settlen,  bat  also  for  the  natives. 

The  Chief  work  of  the  S.P.Q.  for  the  next 

three-qnaiters  of  a  ceotmy  laj  in  the  American 

Colonies ;  that  is,  np  to  the  time  of  their  seoes- 

sion»  and  the  formation  of  the  Republio  of  the 

United  States.    Apparently  all  the  clergy  sent 

across  the  Atlantic  were  sapplied  by  it— John 

Wesley  being  ooe  of  them.    The  Protestant 

Bpisoopal  Chnrch  of  America,  which  now  has 

aboQt    90  bishops   and   nearly  5000  clergy, 

may  tmly  be  said  to  owe  it«  ezistence  to  the 

ministrations   of    the    8.P.G.,   prior    to   the 

Declaration  of  Independence.    Ganada  also, 

when  by  saccessive  treaties  and  conqaests  its 

provinces  became  British,  was  snppÜed  with 

clergy  by  the  Society.    There  was  also  a  small 

work  on  the  Gold  Ooast,  West  Africa,  where  an 

African  conrert,  Philip  Qnaque,  was  **  the  first 

of  any  non- European  race  since  the  Reformation 

to  receive  Anglican  Orders."    But  the  Society 

ahared  in  the  dulness  and  depression  that  pre- 

Tailed  in  the  Chnrch  daring  the  Hanoverian 

period,  and  its  volantary  income  at  the  end  of 

the  eighteenth  Century  was  less  than  £600,  its 

work  being  chiefly  maintained  by  its  invested 

fnnds. 

Meanwhile  the  S.P.G.K.  was  engaged  in 
missionary  work  in  Asia.  In  the  midst  of  the 
cold  latitndinarianism  of  Lntheran  Germany 
had  arisen  the  Pietist  movement,  which,  like 
all  sonnd  religions  revivals,  had  awakened  a 
missionary  spirit  The  first  Protestant  mission- 
aries  to  foand  a  mission  in  Asia  were  two 
German  Pietists,  Ziegenbalg  and  Plutscbo,  who 
were  sent  to  the  Danish  trading  settlement  at 
Tranqaebar  in  Sonth  India  by  Frederick  IV., 
King  of  Denmark,  in  1705.  This  mission  was 
watched  with  interest  in  England,  and  a  grant 
to  it  of  £20  by  the  S.P.G.  in  1709  is  memorable 
as  the  first  British  contribation  to  the  evange- 
lisation  of  India.  But  India  was  a  foreign 
coantry,  and  the  Bast  India  Company  had  only 
a  few  trading  posts  there  ;  so  it  was  not  a  field 
for  a  Society  formed  for  British  possessions. 
When  therefore,  in  time,  the  Danish  fands 
failed,  it  was  the  S.P.C.E.,  and  not  the  8.P.G., 
which  took  up  the  work,  and  carried  it  on  for 
one  hundred  years.  But  the  missionaries  were 
all  Lutheransand  Germans,  Schulze,  Schwartz, 
and  Kohlhoff  being  the  most  eminent.  Their 
influenae  eztended  over  nearly  the  whole  Tamil 
country,  from  Madras  to  Tinnevelly,  and  some 
50,000  Tamils  were  baptized;  but  caste  and 
other  heathen  customs  were  tolerated,  and 
when,  towards  the  end  of  the  Century,  both 
men  and  means  began  to  fall,  large  numbers 
feil  away  from  the  faith. 

Another  mission  started  by  the  same  King  of 
Denmark  was  that  in  Greenland,  whither  he 
sent  Hans  Egede  in  1722.    This  work  was  sub- 


sequently  taken  up  by  the  Moravian  Church,  or 
Unitas  Fratrum,  which  began  its  wonderful 
career  of  missionary  devotion  in  1733,  and 
quickly  sent  members  of  its  brotherhood  also 
to  Labrador,  Central  and  South  America,  and 
South  Africa.  One  other  missionary  of  the 
Century  must  be  named,  David  Brainerd,  who 
worked  among  the  Red  Indians  of  what  is  now 
New  Tork  State  in  1744-47,  supported  by  fnnds 
from  Scotland.  He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  but  his  biography,  by  its  deftnite  spiritual 
infiuence  on  Carey  and  Marsden  and  Henry 
Martyn  and  Chalmers,  and  through  them  npon 
hundreds  of  others,  bore  rieh  fruit 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  eighteenth 
Century  saw  but  few  and  feeble  stepj  taken 
towards  the  evangelisation  of  the  world,  and 
Watt8*s  Version  of  the  72nd  Psalm,  "Jesus 
shall  reign  where'er  the  sun,"  written  in  1719, 
had  to  wait  for  another  Century  before  it  came 
into  common  use  as  the  utterance  of  ardent 
Christian  anticipations. 

But  before  the  Century  closed,  the  awakening 
had  com&  To  William  Carey,  shoemaker  and 
Baptist  local  preacher,  is  due  the  most  direot 
infiuence  in  favour  of  missions.  In  1792  he 
published  his  famous  Bnquiryt  and  preached 
his  still  more  famous  sermon  at  Nottingham 
on  Isaiah  liv.  2,  3,  with  its  inspiring  motte, 
"Expect  great  things  from  God ;  attempt  great 
things  for  God."  In  the  same  year  the  Baptist 
Society  was  founded ;  and  in  the  following  year 
Carey  himself  went  to  India  as  its  first  mission- 
ary. This  led  to  the  formation  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  on  undenominational  lines, 
but  eventually  becoming  in  effect  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  body.  It  began  by  sending  out  a  large 
party  of  missionary  settlers  and  artisans  to 
Tahiti.  But  this  enterprise  was  attended  at 
first  by  much  disappointment,  and  meanwhile 
Carey  had  been  unable  to  work  in  British 
Bengal  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Bast 
India  Company  to  missions,  and  at  last  settied 
at  the  Danish  settlement  of  Serampore.  More- 
over,  two  small  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
missions  to  West  Africa  came  to  grief.  There 
was  little  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  little 
bands  of  Christians  at  home,  the  fruit  of  the 
Evangelical  Revival  under  Wesley,  Whitefield, 
the  first  Henry  Venn,  and  other  leaders  (all  of 
them  clergy  men  of  the  Church  of  England), 
who  were  beginning  to  care  for  their  heathen 
fellow-creatures. 

Nevertheless,  those  of  the  **serious"  men 
(as  they  were  called)  who  clung  to  the  Church 
of  their  fathers,  incited  by  Charles  Simeon  of 
Cambridge,  and  led  by  John  Venn  and  Thomas 
Scott,  determined  to  take  their  own  share  in 
the  new  missionary  movement.  Ezduded  as 
they  were  from  all  possible  infiuence  in  the 
S.P.G.  and  S.P.C.K.  (though  they  subscribed 
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In  West  Afrioa  the  C.M.S.  and  the  Weslejmns 
have  extended  their  Operations  all  throngh 
this  long  period.  Starting  from  Sierra  Leone, 
the  Tomba  conntrj  and  the  Niger  district — 
now  the  Lagos  and  Nigeria  Frotectorates — 
have  received  the  Gospel ;  and  the  CM. 8. 
Missions  have  seen  not  only  over  one  handred 
Neg^o  clergjmen  ordained,  bat  four  Negro 
bishops  consecrated ;  while  the  American 
Charch  in  Liberia  has  had  two  Negro  bishops. 
The  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti  have  been  the 
field  of  the  Basle  Mission.  Efforts  to  reach 
the  great  Mohammedan  Central  Soodan  have 
been  made,  bat  as  yet  with  little  saccess. 

Bast  Africa  Missions  began  with  Erapf  and 
Bebmann  of  the  O.M.S.  in  184i-46.  Thej  led 
to  the  explorations  of  Barton,  Speke,  and 
other  great  travellers,  who  discovered  the 
eqaatorial  lakes  and  the  kingdom  of  Uganda 
(1868--61).  Under  Livingstone's  aaspices  the 
Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa  was 
cstablished  in  1868.  Its  first  leader,  the  de- 
voted  Bisbop  Mackenzie,  feil  a  victim  to  the 
climate ;  bat  sabseqaent  bishops  have  g^reatly 
extended  the  work  on  the  Zanzibar  ooast  and 
on  Lake  Nyassa.  Livingstone's  death  in  1873 
roased  the  Christian  pablic  as  no  other  event 
of  the  centary  did.  The  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Charobes  took  the  Shir^  River  and  Lake  Nyassa 
as  their  sphere;  the  L.M.8.  chose  Lake  Tan- 
ganika ;  the  C.M.S.  Mission  on  the  east  coast 
was  developed  ;  and  presently  Stanley's  famoas 
letter  inspired  the  C.M.S.  Uganda  Mission, 
with  which  the  names  of  Mackay  and  Hanning- 
ton  are  indissolubly  associated.  Stanley's 
voyage  down  the  Congo  (1877)  led  to  the 
English  and  American  Baptist  Missions  on 
that  river,  followed  by  other  enterprises, 
notably  that  of  Dr.  Grattan  Guinnesses  Congo 
Balolo  Mission. 

North  Africa  is  Mohammedan,  and  an  ex- 
ceptionally  hard  field.  The  andenominational 
North  Africa  Mission  works  in  Morocco, 
Algiers,  Tonis,  Tripoli,  &c.  In  Egypt,  the 
American  United  Presbyterians  have  done 
great  edacational  service.  An  old  C.M.S. 
Mission,  saspended  for  many  years,  was  re- 
vived  when  the  British  Protectorate  began  in 
1882,  and  now  seeks  a  footing  at  Khartoam. 
The  Tarkish  Empire,  Arabia,  and  Persia  are 
also  difficalt  Mohammedan  fields.  In  Turkey, 
the  American  Board  has  long  carried  on  ex- 
tensive Missions,  and  the  American  Presby- 
terians in  Syria.  Palestine  was  occapied  by 
the  C.M.S.  in  1851 ;  Persia  in  1869-75.  The 
American  Presbyterians  have  laboured  in 
Persia  half  a  Century;  and  the  American 
Reformed  (Datch)  Charch  has  lately  began  at 
Muscat  in  Arabia;  while  at  Aden  there  is  a 
Scotch  Free  Charch  Mission,  founded  in  1885 
bv  the  Hon.  Ion  Keith-Falconer. 


Eastem  Asia  has  mach  more  extensive 
Missions  than  Western  Asia.  Barmah  has 
been  the  scene  of  the  largest  American  Baptist 
work,  began  in  1813  by  the  heroic  Jadson. 
The  S.P.G.  has  had  a  saccessful  Mission  there 
since  1859 ;  and  that  Society  is  also  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  in  Bomeo.  Siam  has 
been  an  American  field.  China  opened  parti- 
ally  to  the  Gospel  in  1842 ;  more  completely  in 
1858.  The  L.M.S.,  which  had  sent  Morrison 
in  1807,  was  the  first  to  enter,  followed  by 
several  other  English  and  American  Societiea 
The  Charch  of  England  sent  a  bishop  in  1849 ; 
and  now  there  are  six  bishops,  four  English 
and  two  American.  Three  of  the  English 
superintend  C.M.S.  Missions  in  South  and  Mid- 
China;  the  other  is  the  head  of  the  S.F.G. 
Mission  in  North  China.  In  1865  Hudson 
Taylor  organised  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
which  eventually  spread  itself  over  the  Northern 
and  Central  Provinces,  and  which  received  an 
immense  impetus  from  the  going  forth  of  the 
'*  Cambridge  Seven"  in  1885.  China  Missions 
have  suffered  now  and  again  from  terrible 
massacres.  In  1900  no  less  than  133  mission- 
aries  and  48  children  perished«  and  some 
thousands  of  native  Christians. 

Japan,  closed  to  all  Western  influence  for 
more  than  200  years,  owing  to  the  Jesuit 
tyrannies  of  the  sixteenth  Century,  was  first 
entered  by  Protestant  missionaries  in  1859,  the 
American  Episcopal  Church  and  Presbyterians 
leading  the  way.  The  first  English  missionaiy 
landed  in  1869.  Religious  liberty  commenced 
in  1873,  and  the  Missions  were  at  once  rein- 
forced,  and  have  since  made  continuous  pro- 
gress.  The  converts  of  the  C.M.S.,  the  S.P.G., 
and  the  American  Episcopal  Mission,  combined 
in  1887  to  form  a  "Japan  Church,"  and  the 
non-episcopal  communities  have  done  likewise 

Manchuria  has  been  an  interesting  and  fruit- 
ful  field  of  Presbyterian  Missions  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland  (1868).  Mongolia  is  a  London 
Missionary  Society  field,  entered  by  Gilmoor  in 
1870.  Scotch  missionaries  were  the  first  to 
venture  into  Korea ;  but  the  American  Presby- 
terians have  carried  on  the  chief  work  sinoe 
1884.  An  S.P.G.  Mission  there  was  begnn 
in  1889. 

In  Madagascar,  the  great  Mission  has  been 
that  of  the  L.M.S.  When  the  long  period  of 
suppression  and  persecution  came  to  an  end 
in  1861,  it  was  soon  greatly  extended ;  and 
the  S.P.G.,  the  Friends,  and  the  Norwegians 
entered  the  field.  Under  the  French  adminis- 
tration  the  Protestant  Missions  have  been 
fairly  treated.  The  Paris  Society  {Mutumt 
Evangdiquet)  has  taken  over  some  of  the  work, 
as  it  did  f ormerly  in  Tahiti  when  the  French 
annexation  issaed  in  the  exclnsion  of  the 
L.M.S. 
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In  the  South  Seas  proper,  the  Wesleyans,  the 
L.H.S.,  and  the  Sä>tch  Free  Chnrch,  have 
laboored  sncceasfallj,  Island  after  Island  be- 
coming  Christian.  John  Williams,  John  Hant, 
and  J.  G.  Faton  are  names  to  be  ever  remem- 
bered.  New  Zealand,  evangelised  bj  the  C.M.S., 
has  become  a  floorishing  British  Colony.  Its 
first  bishop,  Selwyn,  also  established  the 
Melanesian  Mission,  of  which  Patteson  became 
bishop  in  1861.  In  1872  he  was  killed  by  the 
islanders  in  revenge  for  the  evil  decds  of  white 
traders.  In  1871  the  L.M.S.  led  the  waj  to 
New  Guinea,  where  another  great  missionary, 
Chalmers,  was  killed  in  liK)l.  In  the  same 
great  Island  the  Anglican  Board  of  Missions 
in  Australia,  and  the  Weslejans,  began  work 
in  1891. 

On  the  American  continent,  gpreat  Missions 
among  the  Red  Indians  have  been  carried  on 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  The 
latter  fleld  has  been  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
C.M.S.,  whose  Operations  have  extended  to  the 
Arctic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Bishops  Horden, 
Bompas,  Ridley,  and  several  others  have  done 
noble  servica  In  the  West  Indies  the  various 
denominations  have  worked  among  the  Negroes, 
and  the  Church  of  England  has  been  repre- 
sented  by  the  S.P.G. — as  also  in  Central 
America  and  British  Guiana.  The  South 
American  Missionary  Society  was  founded  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  Patagonia,  begun  and 
inspired  by  Captain  Allen  Gardiner,  who  died 
of  starvation  on  the  bleak  sbores  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  in  1851 ;  but  its  Operations  have  ex- 
tended to  many  parts  of  the  continent.  The 
American  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  also 
have  Missions  in  South  America. 

RetvlU  of  ProtesiarU  Missions. — The  latest 
attempt  at  compiling  the  statistics  of  Protestant 
Missions  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Harlan  P.  Beach, 
of  the  American  Student  Volunteers,  in  his 
Oeography  and  Atlas,  An  examination  of  the 
detailed  figures  shows  the  hopelessness  of 
getting  uniform  returns  from  the  various 
missionary  organisations,  but  the  general 
result  is  probably  not  far  out,  and  certainly 
it  is  under,  rather  than  over,  the  actual  fact. 
Mr.  Beach  makes  the  total  of  the  **native 
constituency,"  i.e.  the  population  statistically 
counted  as  Christian,  to  be  3,613,391.  In  a 
few  cases  the  numbers  are  too  large, 
but  the  ezcess  is  much  more  than  counter- 
balanced  by  the  blanks  not  filled  up,  together 
with  the  deficiency  due  to  returns  of  an  im- 
perfect  kiud,  as  t,g,  those  of  the  Baptists, 
who  do  not  count  any  chlldren.  It  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  real  total  is  quite  4,000,000. 
Of  these,  India,  including  Ceylon  and  Burmah, 
would  stand  for  950,000 ;  Africa  (mostly  in  the 
south),  for  850,000;  China,  for  200,000;  the 
West   Indies,  for   240,000;    Oceania  (chiefly 


Hawaii  and  Fiji),  for  350,000;  Madagascar  for 
100,000;  all  in  round  figures. 

But  all  such  statistics,  even  if  perfect,  are 
misleading.  For  they  never  indude  the  surest 
and  saf est  fruit  of  missionary  labour — the  dead 
in  C^riH,  If,  from  the  fijrst,  the  Societies 
had  kept  the  total  register  of  baptisms,  we 
should  have  known  the  whole  result,  and  not 
merely  the  number  of  native  Christians  on  the 
earth  at  a  particular  date.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  statistics 
can  only  register  eztemal  results.  They 
are  bound  to  take  count  of  the  population 
answering  to  the  name  of  Christian,  and  can 
teil  US  nothing  of  how  far  the  Christians  so 
enumerated  are  true  and  eamest  Christians. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  larger  the  number, 
and  the  larger  the  proportion  of  those  who  are 
not  themselves  converts  from  heathenism,  but 
a  second  or  tbird  generation  of  hereditary 
Christians,  the  larger  will  be  the  proportion  of 
a  merely  nominal  profession  of  Christianity, 
The  Protestant  Christendom  of  Africa  and  Asia 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  prove  better 
than  the  Protestant  Christendom  of  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  a  survey  of  the  world  affords 
great  encouragement  to  missionary  enterprise, 
in  the  light  of  the  inadequacy  of  cur  efforts. 
In  India  we  see  a  native  Christian  Community 
increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  natural 
growth  of  the  whole  population ;  and  although 
the  large  majority  of  the  converts  are  from  the 
lower  castes  and  depressed  classes,  the  Chris- 
tians stand  second  in  educational  results,  being 
only  surpassed  by  the  select  Brahman  caste,  and 
far  ahead  of  all  other  Hindu  castes  and  of  the 
Mohammedans.  And  this  is  their  position  only 
as  regards  men.  In  f  emale  education  they  stand 
first  of  all.  As  for  China,  the  very  newspapers 
which  three  or  four  years  ago  doubted  the 
existence  of  any  genuine  Chinese  Christians  at 
all,  now  acknowledge  that  hundreds  of  them 
endured  torture  and  suffered  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Boxers  rather  than  deny  their 
faith.  In  Japan,  the  leaders  of  public  opinion 
openly  avow  their  belief  that  Chiistianity  is 
the  future  religion  of  the  Empire,  and  already 
Japanese  Christians  sit  in  the  Legislature  and 
on  the  judicial  bench,  and  command  regiments 
and  ships  of'war.  In  West  Africa,  several 
local  native  Churches  are  self-supporting ;  and 
the  Negro  race  has  contributed  to  the  Anglican 
Communion  alone  six  bishops  and  more  than 
one  hundred  clcrgymen.  The  Church  in 
Uganda  is  still  in  its  infancy  as  regards 
ministry  and  Organisation;  but  its  zeal  and 
intelligence  have  been  an  example  to  all  Chris- 
tendom, and  England  owes  its  Protcctorate 
indirectly  to  the  Mission.  Madagascar  was  the 
Uganda  of  forty  years  ago,  and  the  number  of 
its  Christians  is  much  larger,     New  Zealand 
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was  the  Uganda  of  slzty  yearo  ago  (the  ihree 
Missions  have  ezhibited  striking  resemblances), 
and  although  contaot  with  the  white  men  has 
well-nigh  rained  the  Maori  race,  it  has  given 
some  eighty  clergjmen  to  the  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land; while  the  floarishing  British  Colony 
was  rendered  possible  by  the  early  labonrs 
of  the  missionaries.  In  the  Soath  Seas,  Fiji 
and  many  other  populons  islands  are  Christian. 
In  North- West  Canada,  the  Red  Indians  have 
snpplied  oonspionons  evidences  of  the  power 
of  diyine  grace ;  and  the  most  savage  tribes  of 
British  Colombiaand  Qaeen  Charlotte's  Islands 
have  been  tamed  and  humanised. 

Prifteipal  ProUMtant  Missionar jf  Soeieties, — 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal  organisations : — 

Chureh  of  England,  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  Chnrch  Missionary  Society, 
Soath  American  Missionary  Society,  Univer- 
sities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  Chnrch  of 
England  Zenana  Missionary  Society,  Colonial 
and  Continental  Chnrch  Society  (having  a  small 
work  among  Red  Indians),  Oxford  Mission  at 
Calcntta,  Cambridge  Mission  at  Delhi,  Society 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (Cowley  Fathers). 

Nonoonfofinist  {English).— London  Missionary 
Society,  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  England,  Friends' 
Foreign  Missionary  Association,  Primitive 
Methodist  Missionary  Society,  Methodist  New 
Connection  Missionary  Society,  United  Metho- 
dist Free  Charches  Missions,  Salvation  Army. 

Interdewminational  {R*glish), — China  Inland 
Mission,  North  Africa  Mission,  Soath  Africa 
General  Mission,  Regions  Beyond  Missionary 
Union,  Zenana  Bible  and.  Medical  Mission, 
Poona  and  Indian  Village  Mission,  Karkn  and 
Central  Indian  Hill  Mission,  Zambesi  Indus- 
trial  Mission,  British  Syrian  Schools.  Also 
aoziliary  organisations:  Indnstrial  Missions 
Aid  Society,  Medical  Missionary  Association, 
Mission  to  Lepers. 

SeoUht  Irish,  Wdsh, — Chnrch  of  Scotland 
Foreign  Missions,  United  Free  Chnrch  Foreign 
Missions,  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Episcopal 
Chnrch  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh  Medical  Mis- 
sionary Society,  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Ireland,  Welsh  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodist  Foreign  Missions. 

ColoniaL — Aastralasia:  Anstralian  Board  of 
Missions  (Anglican),  New  Sonth  Wales  Chnrch 
Missionary  Association  (C.M.S.),  Victoria 
Chnrch  Missionary  Association  (C.M.S.),  New 
2^ealand  Chnrch  Missionary  Association  (C.M.S.), 
Melanesien  Mission,  Presbyterian  Charches 
combined  to  support  the  New  Hebrides  and 
other  missions,  Anstralian  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Missionaiy  Society,  Victoria  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission.    Sonth  Africa :  South  Africa  Chnrch 


Missionary  Association  (C.M.8.,  for  foreign 
work),  several  local  organisations  for  miMdons 
among  natives  in  the  Colonies.  West  Indies: 
Rio  Pongas  Mission  (Anglican,  Barbados,  for 
West  Africa,  affiliated  to  8.P.G.).  Jamaica 
Chnrch  Missionary  Association  (C.M.8.,  for 
work  in  Africa) ;  several  local  organisationa  for 
work  among  West  Indian  negroea.  Canada: 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Sodetj  of 
the  Chnrch  of  England  in  Canada,  Canadian 
Chnrch  Missionaiy  Society  (C.M.S.),  Foieign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Canada, 
Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Baptist  Con- 
vention, Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Chnrch. 

Ä  fneriean, — Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionaiy 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch, 
American  Chnrch  Missionary  Society  (aflSliated 
to  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Society),  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions 
(Congregationalist),  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  (work 
among  Red  Indians  in  the  States),  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  (Sonth), 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Chnrch,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Reformed  Chnrch  (Dutch  Presbyterian), 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Cnmberland  Presby- 
terian Chureh,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Chnrch,  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch, 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chureh  (South),  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  African  Methodist  Bpiscopdl 
Chureh  (coloured),  American  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Union,  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Seventh  Day 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  Missionary  Board 
of  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  American  Friends* 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Foreign  Christian 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ, 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  Scandi- 
navian  Alliance  Mission  of  North  America. 

Continental  Protestant, — Moravian  Missions, 
Basel  Evangelical  Missionaiy  Society,  North 
G^erman  Missionary  Society,  Berlin  Missionary 
Society,  Hermannsburg  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Missionary  Society,  Loipsic  Lutheran  Mission, 
Rbenish  Missionary  Society,  Gossner's  Mission 
(Berlin,  Lutheran),  Evangelical  Missionaiy 
Society  for  Grerman  East  Africa,  Netherlands 
Missionary  Union  (Dutch  Reformed),  Nether- 
lands Missionary  Society  (Dutch  undenomina- 
tional),  Chureh  of  Sweden  Mission,  Swedish 
Missionary  Society  (Free  Chureh),  Norwegian 
Missionary  Society,  Soei^t^  des  Missions  Bvan- 
g^liques  (Freneh  Protestant),  Mission  Romande 
(French  Swiss  Protestant). 

These  organisations  differ  widely  in  regard 
to  their  methods  of  administration.    There  are 
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Chnrohes  whicb,  as  Charobes,  officially  oonduot 
their  own  Missions ;  for  example,  the  Mor&yians, 
all  the  Presbyterian  Oharcbes,  and  tbe  Pro- 
testant Spisoopal  Oharcb  of  America.    Moet 
of  these  commit  tbe  practical  administration 
to  appointed  "Boards,"  wbicb  are,  however, 
stricüj  subordinate  to  tbe  regulär  Synods  of 
the  Chnrcb.    Tbit  is,  of  coorse,  tbe  ideal ;  bat 
the  ideal  is  in  many  oases  impracticable.  Wbere 
a  Cborcb  is  in  a  slaggisb  State  spiritually,  tbe 
few  individaals  wbo  are  in  eamest  find  tbe 
task  a  bard  one  to  rouse  it  to  action.    Hence 
the  origin  of  the  &P.C.K.  and  S.P.G. ;  hence 
also,  a  centory  later,  of  tbe  C.M.S. ;  hence 
also,  in  lecent  times,  of  some  non-denomina- 
tional  associations,  sach  as  the  China  Inland 
Mission.    It  is  also  to  be  bome  in  mind  that 
ofBoial  bodies  are   ineritably  slow  in  their 
movements,  and  often  slow  sdso  by  reason  of 
internal  differences.    Bven  wbere  eoclesiastical 
differences  are  few  and  unimportant,  as  in  tbe 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Cbnrcbes,  tbe  condact  of 
a  Mission  is  not  easy  wben  ererything  may 
depend  on  an  uncertain  vote  in  the  Gheneral 
Assembly.     Bat   in   a   great   comprebensive 
Cborcb  like  tbe  Charch  of  England,  with  its 
diverse  sections  or  scbools,  all  Christian  enter- 
prise  is  most  effeotively  done  wben  undertaken 
by  associations  of  men  wbo  are  agreed  on 
general  principles.    Both  the  C.M.S.  and  tbe 
Universities'  Mission  to  Africa  are  signal  illas- 
trations  of  tbis,  the  one  representing  Evangeli- 
cal  principles,  and   the  other  those  of  tbe 
advanced  High  Charch  party.    Those  Charch- 
men  wbo  prefer  a  broader  basis  have  tbe  S.P.G., 
which  Claims  to  "exclade  none   whom   tbe 
Chnrcb  woald  admit,  and  to  admit  none  whom 
the  Charch  woald  exclade.*'    It  is,  bowever, 
essentially  a  volontary  Organisation,  as  mach 
so  as  tbe  C.M.S.    Both  are  govemed  by  Com- 
mittees  composed  of  both  clergymen  and  lay- 
men,  which  administer  their  fands  at  their 
discretion.    Bat  the  C.M.S.  keeps  in  its  own 
bands  the  choice  of  missionaries,  while  the 
S.P.G.  makes  g^rants  to  bishops  and  dioceean 
committees  abroad  for  men,  for  tbe  most  part 
chosen  by  them.    In  tbe  S.P.G.  constitation, 
bishops  are  ex  oßeio  Vice  Presidents.    In  tbe 
C.M.S.  tbey  are  so  if  they  have  volontarily 
joined  the  Society  as  members  by  a  10s.  6d. 
subscription. 

Tbe  Boards  of  Missions  for  tbe  Provinces  of 
Canterbary  and  York,  formed  in  1887-89,  are 
designed,  not  to  carry  on  Missions,  bat  to 
promote  missionary  interest  and  discass  mis- 
sionaiy  problems.  The  clerical  members  are 
appointed  by  the  two  Convocations,  and  the 
lay  members  by  the  two  Houses  of  Laymen. 
In  tbis  way  tbe  Charch  of  England  as  a  body, 
is  able,  like  tbe  Presbyterian  Charches,  to  take 
cog^isance  of  Missions  carried  on  in  its  name. 


witboat  interfering  with  the  work  of  the  S.P.G., 
the  CMS.,  and  other  volantary  Societies. 

Tbe  Nonconformist  Societies  are  mostly  ad- 
ministered  by  Committees  appointed  by  the 
sabscribers;  bat  the  Wesleyan  Committee  is 
responsible  to  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  The 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  the  American 
Societies,  ase  the  word  *' Board"  for  their 
governing  bodies.  Some  modern  inter-deno- 
minational  missions  are  govemed  by  a  Director 
in  the  field,  wbo  is  independent  of  the  Home 
Council  or  Committee,  such  Council  confining 
itself  to  the  selection  of  missionaries  and  tbe 
raising  of  funds.  [E.  &] 

MISSIONS,  BOMAN  OATHOLIO.— Modem 
Roman  missions  date  from  tbe  Reformation. 
It  is  remarkable  that  tbe  fresh  missionary  seal 
awakeoed  at  that  epoch  was  manifested  not  by 
the  Chorches  which  were  reformed,  bat  by 
that  which  was  anreformed.  One  simple  cause 
of  tbis  was  that  the  navigating  and  exploring 
nations  of  the  day  were  Spain  and  Portugal. 
It  was  in  their  ships  that  tbe  new  race  of 
missionaries  sailed  to  South  America,  to  West 
and  East  Africa,  and  by  the  new  sea  route 
to  India,  China,  and  Japan.  And  it  was  the 
new  Religious  Orders,  espedally  the  Jesuits, 
wbose  seal  and  courage  planted  missions  in 
tbe  new  fields  first  opened  up  by  Columbus 
and  Vasco  da  Gama. 

The  typical  missionary  of  the  period  was 
Francis  Xavier.  He  became  the  one  missionary 
of  tbe  Roman  Church  whom  all  Christendom 
bonours.  He  led  the  way  to  India  and  Japan, 
and  he  died  in  the  attempt  to  knock  at  the 
closed  door  of  China.  But  much  undeserved 
glamoar  attaches  to  Xavier*s  work.  The 
manrellous  results  attribut^  to  his  labours 
ezist  only  in  the  Imagination  of  those  whom  a 
Roman  Catholic  historian,  Mr.  Stewart  Rose, 
calls  his  "  unwise  biographers."  He  never 
leamed  an  Oriental  language.  Although  he 
"made  Christians"  (Jeei  Chrittiano»  is  his 
ezpression)  rapidly  in  India  by  baptising 
heatben  infants  and  the  most  Ignorant  of 
the  Tamil  fishermen,  yet  the  Abbtf  Dabois,  a 
Jesuit  writer,  says  of  him  that  he  was  '*  entirely 
disheartened  by  the  invincible  obstacles  be 
everywhere  met,"  and  altimately  "  left  India 
in  disgust ; "  and  tbis  is  confirmed  by  his  own 
letters  to  Loyola.  Indeed,  so  hopeless  did  be 
regard  any  attempt  to  win  the  lieathen  by 
preaching,  that  he  called  on  King  John  of 
Portag^  to  lay  upon  the  g^vemors  of  his 
possessions  in  India  the  duty  of  forcing  the 
Cborcb  upon  the  natives,  and  to  punish  severely 
any  govemor  whose  **converts"  were  few. 
Bishop  Cotton,  most  tolerant  of  Anglican  pre- 
lates,  considered  Xarier's  methods  "utterly 
wrong,  and  the  results  in  India  and  Ceylon 
most  deplorable."    Nevertbeless,  Xavier's  seal 
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and  devotion  call  for  unstinted  admiration. 
He  did  love  bis  divine  Master ;  he  did  love  the 
Bonls  for  whom  his  Master  died.  His  toils  and 
privations  were  heroioally  borne,  and  he  neTer 
descended  to  the  fraad  and  falsehood  bj  whicb 
Bome  of  his  successors  songht  to  spread  the 
religion  of  Christ  as  tbej  nnderstood  it.  Some 
gpreat  men  are  pattems;  some  are  beaoons. 
Xavier  was  botb.  Bat  most  of  bis  comrades 
and  saccessors  were  beaoons,  and  not  pattems. 
The  history  of  Jesait  Missions,  as  told  bj 
the  Jesaits  themseWes,  is  one  of  the  saddest 
portions  of  the  Chnrch's  annals.  Their  identi- 
fication  with  the  aggprandisement  of  the  nations 
that  sent  them  forth,  their  ose  of  the  secalar 
arm,  their  establishment  of  the  inquisition  in 
Malabar,  in  Japan,  in  the  Fhilippine  Islands, 
in  Mexico  and  South  America;  the  frightfal 
tortares  inflicted  by  them  on  both  heathen  and 
beretics  {e,g.  the  bnming  alive  at  Qoa.  of  the 
Metropolitan  of  the  Sjrian  Church  in  1654) — 
these  are  only  some  of  their  principal  featares. 
Let  US  see  some  others. 

Let  the  testimony  be  cited  of  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Rowley  of  the  S.F.G.,  formerly  of  the 
Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa  {Afriea 
UnveOed,  S.P.O.K.,  1876,  pp.  228-235).  After 
speaking  of  the  "  few  Ignorant  and  generally 
immoral  priests  still  to  be  found  amongst  the 
Portuguese  in  Africa,"  and  adding,  "I  fear 
they  are  a  shame  to  humanity,  to  say  nothing 
of  Christianity,"  he  g^oes  on  to  ascribe  the 
"ntter  relapse  of  the  native  Christians  into 
heathenism  "  to  the  foUowing  siz  featares  of 
what  seemed  three  hundred  years  ago  to  be 
snccessful  missions:  (1)  The  "reckless  and 
Wholesale  administration  of  baptism ;  '*  (2)  '*  un- 
holy  accommodation  of  Christian  truth  and 
observances  to  heathenish  superstitions  and 
oustoms;"  (3)  the  neglect  of  education  for 
the  young ;  (4)  the  attempts  to  prop  up  waning 
inflnence  by  a  pretended  exerdse  of  miracles ; 
(6)  the  oruel  pnnishments  inflicted  for  the 
slightest  deviation  f rom  the  prescribed  rules  of 
the  Church ;  (6)  the  connection  witb  the  slave 
trade,  illustrated  by  the  marble  chair  to  be 
Seen  until  lately  on  the  pier  at  Loanda,  from 
whicb  the  bishop  used  to  give  his  blessing  to 
the  slave-ships.  In  the  old  kingdom  of  Congo, 
the  entire  population  was  Christian,  in  the 
Roman  sense,  in  the  sixteentb  Century.  The 
capital  still  bears  the  name  of  San  Salvador, 
but  Christianity  has  disappeared.  The  shock- 
ing  history  of  the  Roman  Congo  Mission,  a 
tissue  of  crnelties  and  corruptions,  is  told  by 
a  sympatbiser,  Figafetta,  Cbamberlain  to  Pope 
Innooent  IX. 

Tonching  another  head  of  Mr.  Rowley 's  in- 
dictment,  **  unholy  accommodation  of  Christian 
truth  and  observances  to  heathenish  snpersti- 
tionsandoustoms,"  a  volume  could  be  filled  with 


iUnstrations.  In  China  and  Japan  the  para- 
phemalia  of  Buddhism  have  proved  most 
oonvenient,  Temples,  shrines,  altars,  bells, 
holy-water  vessels,  censers,  rosaries,  vestments, 
all  were  ready  for  transfer  from  one  religion  to 
the  other.  Images  of  Buddha,  with  a  slight 
application  of  the  chisel,  served  for  Images  of 
Christ ;  and  the  roadside  shrines  of  Ewanyin, 
the  goddess  of  mercy,  were  easily  adapted  to 
Mariolatry.  Bven  tbe  Fopes  themselves  were 
shocked,  and  papal  censures  were  again  and 
again  launched.  ürban  VIII.  and  lonocent  X. 
declared  the  oeremonies  permitted  by  the 
Jesuits  in  China  to  be  superstitions  and 
idolatrous.  Clement  XI.  sent  a  legate  out 
to  inquire.  This  legate  was  excommnnicated 
by  the  Portugiese  bishop  at  Macao,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  where  .he  died  of  his 
sufferings.  South  India  was  the  scene  of  the 
imposture  of  Robort  de  Nobili,  nephew  of 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  who,  finding  that  Xavier 
and  his  comrades  had  won  converts  onlv 
from  the  poor  fishermen,  essayed  to  win  the 
Brahmans  by  pretending  to  be  a  Brahman 
himself,  and  swearing  upon  a  forged  Veda 
that  he  had  sprung  from  the  g^d  Brahma, 
whicb  forged  Veda  was  so  skilf ully  done  that 
it  deceived  Voltaire  himself,  and  was  cited  by 
him  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  Hinduism 
to  Cbristianity.  It  is  on  the  same  principle 
that  the  most  distinctive  signs  of  heathenism, 
caste  as  a  relig^ous  system,  the  wearing  of 
the  Brahminical  cord,  and  the  smearing  of 
asheson  the  forehead,  are  permitted  to  Roman 
converts ;  with  the  result  that  as  Bishop  Cald- 
well,  the  leamed  and  devoted  S.P.G.  missionary 
and  bishop  in  Tinnevelly,  affirmed, '  *  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hindus,  in  intellect,  habits,  and  morals, 
do  not  differ  from  the  heathen  in  the  smallest 
degree."  This  is  quoted  from  the  wonderfnl 
book  published  a  few  years  ago,  The  Clauified 
Digeit  ofS,P,0.  JUeorda,  in  the  pages  of  whicb 
will  be  found  condenmation  of  Roman  methods 
and  results  in  India  as  strong  as  anything 
in  this  artide.  Miss  Gordon  Cumming'a  Two 
Yean  in  Ceylon  is  another  storehouse  of  evi- 
dence  on  this  subject.  She  has  seen  the  very 
identical  devil  •  dancers  engag^  from  the 
temples  of  Siva  to  accompany  the  processions 
alike  of  heathen  gods  and  of  Roman  Images  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mother;  she  has  seen 
the  image  of  Buddha  opposite  the  Image  of 
the  Virgin  in  tbe  same  chapel,  and  apparentlj 
receiving  equal  adoration ;  she  has  seen  Hindna, 
Buddhists,  and  Roman  Catholics  paying  their 
Tows  together  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Anna,  by 
whom  certain  miracles  were  believed  to  have 
been  wrought. 

Another  of  Mr.  Rowley's  heads  migbt  also 
be  illustrated  from  India.  In  the  Portugueee 
territories  in  Africa,  he  remarks,  the  Roman 
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missionaries  neglected  tbe  education  of  the 
children.  This  is  a  brauch  of  work  in  which 
thej  are  sapposed  to  be  especiallj  effective, 
and  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  of  late  ycars  vast 
sums  have  been  spent  upon  Colleges  and 
schools,  especiallj  in  cities  like  Calcatta. 
Bat  what  of  the  large  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation  of  South  India?  The  Madras  Census 
Report  of  1891  stated  that  wherever  the 
natire  Christians  were  mainly  Roman  Catholic, 
as  in  Tanjore  and  Madara,  the  percentage  of 
edacated  Christians  was  low;  whereas  of 
Tinnevelly,  where  S.P.G.  and  C.M.8.  divide 
the  land,  the  official  report  was,  **  This  is  one 
of  the  few  districts  where  a  large  percentage 
of  the  Population  is  classed  as  edacated." 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  Century, 
Roman  missions  were  almost  at  a  standstill, 
although  there  were  in  India  and  China  con- 
siderable  bodies  of  professing  Christians 
owning  allegiance  to  the  Pope;  and  a  pious 
and  influential  Roman  Catholic  doctor  at 
Malta  actoally  applied  to  the  Church  Mission- 
ary  Society  in  1811  to  take  up  work  which 
Rome  was  letting  slip  from  her  hands.  The 
modern  revival  was  mainly  due,  not  to  official 
action,  but  to  the  zeal  of  *'  a  few  humble  and 
obscure  Catholics"  (to  use  their  own  words) 
at  Lyons,  who  founded  in  1822  an  "Institu- 
tion for  the  Fropagation  of  the  Faith."  They 
did  not  send  out  missionaries.  They  simply 
coUected  money,  which  they  gave  to  the 
▼arious  Societies  and  Religious  Orders;  and 
these,  thus  encouraged,  gradually  eztended 
their  Operations  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  1843  the  iucome  of  this  voluntary  associa- 
tion  was  £141,000,  and  it  claimed  to  be 
assisting  130  bishops  and  4000  priests.  Its 
work  and  resources  have  since  more  than 
doubled. 

Exitting  Organisation  and  Work, — Roman 
Missions  are  carried  on  both  by  Missionary 
Societies  and  by  Religious  Orders,  all  under 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  Pope,  and  also, 
more  or  less,  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Congregation  De  Propaganda  Fide  at 
Rome,  since  its  foundation  in  1622.  The  Con- 
gregation of  Lazarists  was  founded  at  Paris 
by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  1632,  and  the  Sociöt^ 
des  Missions  ^^trangöres,  also  at  Paris,  in 
1663.  This  last-named  Society  is  the  largest 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  Organisation, 
labouriug  all  over  Eastern  Asia  and  parts  of 
India.  It  had,  in  1899,  34  bishops,  1100 
missionaries,  680  native  priests,  and  1,227,000 
native  Christians.  In  that  year  it  baptized 
46,000  adult  pagans,  41,000  children  of 
Christians,  and  155,000  "children  of  pagans 
in  articulo  mortis,'^  Several  other  smaller 
Societies  have  their  headquarters  in  Belginm, 
taly,    and    Ireland.      For    the    pnrpose    of 
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Missions  in  Africa,  several  modern  Associa- 
tions  have  been  formed,  particularly  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Qhost  and  Heart  of 
Mary,  the  Lyons  Society  of  African  Missions, 
the  Institute  of  Verona,  and  the  Algerine 
Congregation  for  the  conversion  of  the  Soudan 
and  Central  Africa.  An  English  Organisation, 
St  Joseph's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  was 
founded  by  Cardinal  Vaughan  at  Mill  Hill, 
near  London,  about  1870.  It  had,  in  1900, 
2  bishops  and  86  priests  in  the  mission- 
field,  and  works  in  Uganda,  North  and  South 
India,  Boraeo,  and  New  Zealand.  The  Roman 
Mission  in  Uganda,  begun  about  two  years 
after  the  Anglican  one,  reckoned  in  1899 
3529  baptized  Christians,  and  about  10,000 
catechumens  (Sir  F.  Lugard's  official  retnra) ; 
but  its  numbers  have  much  increased. 

The  Religious  Orders  are  also  largely  repre- 
sented  in  the  foreign  field.  The  Anglican 
Benedictines  work  in  British  Colonies;  the 
Capuchins,  in  the  Levant,  Western  Asia,  North 
Africa,  and  South  America;  the  Carmelites, 
in  India;  the  Dominicans,  in  Turkey,  Indo- 
China, North  and  South  America ;  the  Lazar- 
ists, in  China,  the  Levant,  Persia,  Abyssinia, 
Madagascar,  and  South  America;  the  Fran- 
ciscans,  who  have  been  zealous  missionaries 
since  the  days  of  their  great  fonnder,  in 
China,  in  the  Philippines  and  Pacific  Islands 
in  North  and  South  America,  in  Egypt  and 
North  Africa,  in  Palestine  (where  they  are  the 
appointed  guardians  of  the  Holy  Places),  and 
in  many  European  countries;  the  priests  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  in  South  America  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  the  Oblates  of  St.  Mary,  in  the 
Polar  regions  of  North  America ;  and,  lastly, 
the  Jesuits,  in  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
having  (1899)  116  missionaries  in  Europe,  233 
in  Africa,  988  in  Asia,  550  in  Oceania,  1246  in 
North  America,  and  856  in  South  America ; 
total  Jesuit  missionaries,  3989. 

The  Roman  Church  has  extensive  missions 
in  the  East,  directed  at  winning  adherents 
to  the  unity  of  the  Holy  See  from  the  Oriental 
Churches,  which  are  regarded  as  schismatic 
and  hereticaL  In  this  enterprise  there  has 
been  great  advance  within  the  past  four  years 
in  Egypt,  among  the  Copts,  and  in  1899  the 
Pope  signalised  "the  resurrection  of  the 
Church  of  Alezandria"  by  appointing  a 
Patriarch  for  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Nubia. 
Farther  east,  on  the  borders  of  Turkey  and 
Persia,  the  Roman  and  Russo-Greek  Churches 
compete  for  the  adhesion  of  the  Nestorians, 
Chaldeans,  and  Armenians.  The  Franciscans, 
Dominicans,  Lazarists,  and  Jesuits  are  engaged 
in  all  these  works. 

The  Roman  Church  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  India,  particularly  in  the  south, 
and  since  the  famine  of  1877-78 ;  bot  a  large 
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Proportion  of  its  adherents  are  descendants  of 
the  convertB  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centnries.  The  Mianone»  Catholkce  in  1895 
gave  the  total  as  1,391,000,  including  Bnrmah 
and  Ceylon.  The  lüustrated  Catholie  Miuum» 
gives  it  as  jast  over  2,000,000  in  1900.  The 
Roman  Charch  Organisation  comprises  a  papal 
delegate  at  Kandj,  7  archbishops,  21  bishops, 
and  7  vicars  or  prefects  apostolic ;  ander 
whom  are  800  European  missionaries  (French, 
English,  German,  Italian),  800  Goanese  priests, 
and  700  Indian  priests.  The  various  Societies 
and  Orders  do  not  seem  to  be  more  united 
than  the  different  Protestant  denominations. 
The  French  Jesuits  of  Madnra  and  Tinnevelly 
complain  bitterlj  (in  ÜAnnie  de  VEglue)  of  the 
Opposition  of  the  Groanese,  as  worse  even  than 
that  of  the  pagans  and  Frotestants.  Prior  to 
1884,  the  Archbishop  of  Goa's  Jurisdiction  ez- 
tended  over  the  whole  Roman  Church  in  India, 
but  in  that  year  the  Pope  confined  it  to  the 
Fortnguese  section,  abolishing  it  in  British 
and  French  territory. 

In  Madagascar  the  French  Missions  are  on 
an  extensive  scale,  reckoning  94,000  baptized 
and  267,000  catechumens.  LAnnie  dt  VEglise 
complains  of  the  favour  shown  to  the  Protes- 
taut- Missions  by  the  French  officials. 

Roman  CathoH&vtJif^ions  in  China  have  a 
remarkable  history  froi^^ttl^six^eeQ^b  Century 
downwards.    The  scientificaÄdJ^*®'*'^  *^" 
tainments  of  the  Jesuit  missionarieKC^^^^i*^ 
them  famons.    The  work  is  now  carrie^NJ^  ^7 
ten  Societies  or  Religious  Orders.     There  W^ 
89  bishops,  and  790  European  priests  (600  oi 
them  French).    There  were  370  native  priests 
in  1895.    The  Chinese  Christians  numbered 
682,000  in  that  year,  and  are  now  reckoned 
at  661,000.    rAnnü  de  VEgli$e  says  that  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  work  is  the  large 
number  of  baptisms  of  the  children  of  pagans. 
In   the   province   of   Si-Chuan  alone   85,643 
children  of  heathen  parents  were  baptized  in 
1899,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being  baby 
girls  tbrown  away  by  their  mothers.    In  1898 
the  Jesuits  of  the  Shanghai  Mission  baptized 
41,400  pagan  children  **at  the  point  of  death." 
An  important  concession  was  obtained  in  1899 
by  the  French  Minister  at  Pekin,  with  a  view  to 
the  more  effective  protection  of  the  **  Catholie  " 
missions.    The  bishops  were  declared  <<eqiial 
in  rank  to  the  yiceroys  and  governors,"  and 
the  priests  "to  the  prefects  of  the  first  and 
second  class ; "  and  their  inflaence  and  author- 
ity  were  to  correspond.    The  Anglican  bishops 
agreed  to  decline  these  secnlar  powers,  as  also 
did  the  heads  of  other  Protestant  misdons. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  ezercxse  of  the 
powers  thus  gained  by  the  Roman  hierarchy 
was  one  cause  of  the  Boxer  oatbreaks,  and 
ii  still  occasioning  mnch  troable.    Certainly,  1 


however,  the  converts  of  Rome  had  the 
share  of  persecntion  and  massacre. 

In  Japan,  the  Roman  Church,  which  acl 
such  extraordinary  sucoess  in  the  sixi 
Century,  is  again  to  the  front,  having  i 
Christians,  about  half  of  whom  are  tl 
scendants  of  the  small  remnant  left  aft 
dreadful  persecutions  of  that  period.  . 
an  archbishop  and  three  bishops,  and  it 
largely  through  orphanages,  hospitali 
In  French  Indo-China  the  Roman  mj 
are  very  extensive,  and  have  700,000  coi 
Dotwithstanding  violent  persecntion  pr 
the  French  occupation,  with  terrible  mas 
of  priests  and  native  Christians.  The 
in  1900,  "beatified"  many  of  the  nu 
The  Roman  Catholics  had  missions  in 
before  the  opening  by  Sir  H.  Parkes*  tre 
1883,  and  9  missionaries  were  martyi 
1866,  while  now  there  are  36,000  adheren 
In  North-West  Canada  the  Roman  mi 
aries  are  scattered  over  the  immense  terril 
and  have  a  large  number  of  Indian  adhe 
Besides  the  Oblates  before  mentioned, 
are  Jesuits  from  French  Canada.  In 
America  the  Roman  Church,  which  is  don 
throughout  the  continent,  has  been  enj 
of  late  in  serious  struggles  with  the 
religious  tendencies  of  the  Republican  G< 
ments;  and  L'Annäe  de  VEylue  mak« 
mention  of  missions  among  the  Indiani 
fact,  the  Pope  in  1897  was  obliged  to  s 
severe  rebuke  to  the  clergy  for  their  la 
consistency  and  zeal. 

In  1895  the  Propaganda  retumed  the  ni 
x^f  Catholics  in  heathendom  as  3,606,000. 
^£^  did  not  include  North  and  South  Am 
so  tä^^  ^^®  total  would  be  nearly  four  mil 
j^^^nmon  into  ProtettaiU  Fields, — The  R 
missioi^®  of  the  past  eighty  years  have 
lanre  ex^*^^  ^^^'^  directed  to  those  fields  y 
Protestan^^  missionaries  had  already  em 
Church  of  ;^^i^&>^^^  Societies  and  Nonconfo 
Societies  ali*^®  ^^®  suffered  from  this  c 
The  S.P  G  li^^^^  contains  many  illustra 
In  Tinnevelly'*^®  S.P.G.and  C.M.S.  missioi 
have  combineÄ\*°  ""^^^  ^°^*^  aggressio 
the  Punjab  the^^'^'^-  ^^  ^'^'^'  ^^'^ 
with  the  America^  Presbyterians  for  the 

object.  In  West'l?*«*»  ^^  ^^""^^^  ^^"^ 
Palestine  and  Persf«^'  ^^  ^^^^  *^^  ^ 
India ;  in  Ceylon  and^.  Jl^uritius ;  in  Chiu 

Japan  ;  in  New  ZealandV'^ ^         t 
Canada,  it  is  one  uniform  M??''P**.       ^ 
a  few  iUustrations,  Ahuh, 

First,  Rural  BengaL    Half  a  Century 
Bishop  Wilson  and  C.M.S.  missionaries 
tiaed  some  3000  villagers  in  the  Krishnj 
or  Nuddea  districts.    In  the  next  forty  y 
the  number   of  the  adherents  was  doufc 
but  they  were  in  an  unsatisfaotoxy  statc 
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rqgaids  both  ChriBtian  knowledge  and  Christian 
lifo;  A  most  able  and  devoted  missionary, 
tbe  late  James  Vaughan,  took  Charge  of  the 
district  in  1B77,  and  at  once  engaged  in  a 
TigoK>a8  conflict  with  the  giant  evtl  of  caste, 
which  had  taken  root  within  the  Charchand 
WI8  sadly  hindering  Christian  brotherbood. 
Koch  discontent  was  the  immediatc  resuU-, 
ud  Romo  saw  her  opportunity.  A  large  band 
olpriests  and  nuns,  never  seen  in  the  district 
before,  saddenlj  appeared,  denouncing  tho 
Anglican  charches  and  vülage  chapels  as  devils' 
temples,  promising  seceders  freedom  for  caste 
R6trictions  and  heathen  castoms,  dislributing 
üttle  brass  cmcifizes  and  other  charms,  and 
openly  offering  money  bribes.  Peoplc  excom- 
mnnicated  for  gross  sin  were  eagcrly  reccivc<l 
by  them ;  and  qnickly  little  Roman  congrega- 
ikiDs,  formed  of  the  least  worthy  of  the  Chris- 
tiaii  coQunnnity,  sprang  up  in  many  villages. 
No  efforts  were  mado  to  convert  the  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans,  and  when  Mrs.  Williams, 
a  Bister  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Luckuow, 
aiked  the  nans  why  they  did  not  go  to  them, 
the  reply  was,  "  The  heathen  may  be  saved  by 
fche  light  of  natare,  bat  there  is  no  hope  for 
ycm  Protestants;  therefore  we  come  to  you 
flnt" 

Secondly,  the  Native  State  of  Trayancore, 
in  SoQth  India,  where  the  C.M.S.  mission 
to  tbe  heathen  works  in  friendly  relations 
vith  the  ancient  Syrian  Chnrch— -or,  at  least, 
vith  the  Reforming  section  of  it,  which  bas 
been  greaily  helped  by  the  contigaity  of  the 
Anglican  mission.  The  Romanists  are  the 
CDemies  of  both.  **They  play  the  part  of 
Xljmas/*  wrote  Archdeacon  Caley  in  1888, 
"with  an  energy  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  As 
(uie  as  ever  a  Hindu  is  known  to  be  about  to 
become  a  Christian,  he  is  visited  and  urged 
not  to  join  ns."  And  when,  with  tho  object  of 
■elf-sapport  in  the  Native  Church,  our  Christian 
convertsare  exhorted  to  subscribe  to  their  own 
Charch  f unds,  the  Romans  come  in  and  offor 
exemption  from  such  demands  to  all  who  will 
join  them. 

Thirdly,  New  Zealand.  Just  eighty  years 
^  Samuel  Marsden  and  the  C.M.S.  mission- 
^es  threw  themselTes  among  the  Maori  canni- 
bals.  Peru  and  privation  were  long  endured, 
then  came  the  blessing;  and  when,  aftcr 
twenty-eight  years,  the  great  Bishop  Selwyn 
^Ted,  he  found,  to  nse  bis  own  words,  *'a 
whole  nation  of  pagans  converted  to  the  faitb." 
^  Snglifih  settlers  then  poured  in,  and  the 
^^entablc  land-wars  ensued.  Then  came  the 
^iHnco-Roman    priests,    pleading    that   they 

toogbt  no  land-grabbers  behind  them,  and 
ns  enticing   away   the   Maori   Christians. 
When  the  Hau-hau  apostasy  arose,  among  the 
ttticles  of  its  half -heathen  f^th  were  these : 


the  Script urcs  shnuld  be  bumod,  the  Sabbat h 
should  be  as  other  dnys.  tho  ]>riosts  havc  super- 
human powcrs,  thu  Blessed  Virzin  will  protcct 
the  seceders.    Whence  came  these  Articles  ? 

Fourthly,  passto  the  grcat  Hod  Indian  torri- 
torics  of  North-West  Canada.  •*  Our  work," 
wrote  Bishop  Bompas  in  1K><7,  "  is  a  constant 
struggle  with  Popory."  Hishop  Keeve,  of 
Mack€>nzie  River,  Bishop  Young  uf  Athal>nsca, 
Bishop  Pinkham  of  Saskatchuwan,  all  teil  the 
same  talo.  The  last-numod,  a  fcw  years  ago, 
montioned  two  Indian  convcrts  of  the  Church 
of  England  who  were  ofTered  a  dollar  each  by 
the  Roman  priest  to  be  alluwe<l  to  reltaptize 
them.  In  the  same  diocose  the  Protestant 
missionaries  refrained  from  visiting  one  "re- 
serve  "  of  pagan  Indians,  bccausc  it  adjoined 
a  Roman  Catholic  reservc :  but  the  Roman 
priests  were  so  busy  invading  the  rcserves 
occupicd  by  Indiaus  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  the  pagaus  were  cntirely  neglected,  until 
at  last  the  C.M.S.  missionaries  visited  them, 
and  baptized  several.  Some  years  ago  a  fac- 
simile  was  publishcd  in  the  C.M.S.  Qltaner 
of  a  rough  picture  distribute<l  among  the 
Indians,  representing  earth,  heavcn,  hell,  and 
purgatory,  and  the  limbo  for  unbaptized  infants, 
with  the  souls  of  Protestants  going  straight 
down  to  hell,  the  priests  and  nuns  ascending 
straight  to  heaven,  and  others  passing  upwards 
through  purgatory. 

Fiftbly,  let  us  come  to  Uganda.  In  1870, 
the  C.M.S.  undertook  ä  mission  in  that  country. 
The  first  two  missionaries  rcached  Mtcsa's 
capital  in  June  1877.  In  the  foUowing  year, 
a  Franco-Roman  Mission  from  Algiers  was 
planned.  Dr.  R.  N.  Cust,  on  bis  own  account, 
visited  Algiers,  intervicwed  Cardinal  Lavigerie, 
and  eamestly  prcssed  bim  to  send  his  men  to 
some  of  the  countless  African  tribcs  yet  un- 
reached,  instead  of  to  the  one  spot  in  the  heart 
of  Africa  already  occupied  by  a  Christian 
mission.  The  appeal  was  unsuccessful.  In 
1879  the  French  priests  arrived  in  Uganda, 
and  at  once  informed  Mtesa  that  the  English 
missionaries  were  teaching  him  out  of  a  book 
füll  of  lies,  that  is,  the  Biblo.  "  Never,"  wrote 
Alexander  Mackay,  "did  I  hear  the  word  mwonge 
(lie)  so  frequently  used."  In  1882  the  French 
priests  left  the  country,  and  did  not  retum  for 
two  years.  In  1888  they  were  expelled,  with 
the  English  missionaries,  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans ;  but  in  the  following  year  the  two  Chris- 
tian parties,  both  nownumbering  some  hundreds 
of  adhereuts,  combined  to  restore  the  king, 
Mwanga,  and  divided  the  chieftainships  be- 
tween  them.  In  1890  came  the  British  East 
Africa  Company,  and  in  1893  the  British  Com- 
missioner.  Long  and  complicated  controversies 
arose  between  the  two  parties,  headed  by  Bishop 
Tucker  and  the  French  bishop,  and  Sir  Gkrald 
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Fortal  had  to  decide  many  knottj  points  touch- 
ing  the  division  of  land  and  of  ohieftainships, 
&c,  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  in  bis  official  despotch, 
after  dwelling  on  the  extreme  difficultj  he 
fonnd  in  bringing  the  two  bishops  to  a  settle- 
ment,  added  these  significant  words :  "  I  am 
unwilling  to  conclude  this  despatch  withont 
placing  on  record  my  sense  of  the  straightfor- 
wardness  and  conciliatory  tone  adopted  by 
Bishop  Tucker  throughoat  the  negotiations." 
To  Single  out  one  of  the  two  bishops  for  praise 
in  such  circumstances  was  a  strong  thing  to 
do.  Nothing  bat  a  keen  sense  of  justice 
could  have  led  Sir  Gerald  to  do  it.  He  could 
not  but  foresee  the  inference  that  would  be 
drawn  from  it,  and  he  knew  that  the  inference 
would  be  a  true  one. 

While,  therefore,  we  are  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  self-denial  and  devotion  of  many  of 
the  Roman  missionaries,  and  not  to  doubt  that 
thcre  have  been  among  them  not  a  few  who, 
knowing  Christ  as  their  own  Savionr,  have 
earnestly  preached  Him  to  the  heathen,  it  is 
impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  piain  facts 
of  history  as  recorded  by  themselves,  or  to 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  mission-field 
at  the  present  time.  With  every  desire  to 
show  large-miudedness  and  charity,  no  well- 
instructed  Christian  can  suppose  that,  as  re- 
gards  a  very  large  portion  of  Roman  missionary 
work  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  its 
character  could  command  the  divine  blessing. 

[E.  S.] 
MITIIB. — A  head-dress  wom  by  bishops. 
Tbere  is  no  indication  of  a  mitre  having  been 
wom  as  an  ecclesiastical  vestment  or  Orna- 
ment until  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  Century. 
In  the  ninth  an  effort  was  made  to  assimilate 
clerical  dress  to  that  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood 
instead  of  the  ancient  Roman  lay  dress,  and 
the  vestments  now  used  in  the  Roman  Church, 
and  desired  by  Ritualists,  were  then  intro- 
duced ;  bat  of  the  use  of  the  mitre  we  have  no 
evidence  tili  we  reach  the  twelfth  Century, 
when  Honorius  of  Antun,  who  died  in  1152, 
mentions  it  for  the  first  time,  describing  it  as 
a  white  cap  made  from  linen.  Innocent  III. 
(A.D.  1215)  recognises  it  as  an  Bpiscopal  Orna- 
ment, and  says  that  it  symbolises  the  glory 
and  honour  with  whioh  Christ  is  crowned.  It 
had  by  this  time  come  to  have  its  two  homs  and 
two  fringes,  and  a  gold  band,  instead  of  being 
merely  a  white  cap.  Durandus  (A.D.  1232- 
96),  who,  superseding  a  few  previous  writers, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  reoognised  Father  of 
Ritualists,  has  mach  to  say  on  the  mitre.  He 
teils  US  the  front  hörn  symbolises  knowledge  of 
the  New  Testament ;  the  back  hom,  of  the  Cid ; 
and  both  of  them  together,  the  two  precepts 
of  charity.  He  says  that  it  is  right  that  a 
bishop  shonld  have  two  horns,  beoaose  Moses 


had  when   he  came  down  from   the    Moont 
(**homed  "  being  a  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
interpretation  of  the  word  "  shining"  in  Ezod. 
zzziv.  29).      The  red  fringed  bands  hJLDging 
behind,  mean  the  spirit  and  the  letter,  and  the 
mystical  and  the  historical  modes  of  Interpre- 
tation, and  willingness  for  martyrdom,  and 
good  works,   and  the  mindfnlness  of  divine 
acts,    and    mindfnlness    of  sin.     It«    white- 
ness    symbolises  chastity,   and  it  is  also  a 
type  of  the  crown  of  thorns.     Bishops  had, 
in  Darandus'  time,  two  mitres,  the  simple 
and  the  orfrayed ;  another  has  been  added 
since.    Besides  bis  mitre,  the  Pope,  he  teU« 
US,  has  a  tiara  granted  him  by  the  Donative  of 
Constantine  (which  is  a  forgery),  bat  it  bad 
not  yet  its  three  crowns,  the  second  of  which 
is  Said  to  have  been  added  by  Boniface  VIIL, 
and  the  third  by  Urban  V.    Durandus  held  the 
Pope's  mitre  to  be  superior  to  bis  tiara  becaose 
the  mitre  is  a  token  of  the  PontifTs  priesthood 
and  the  tiara  of  bis  imperial  sway,  the  first  of 
which   '*has   the   priority,   and   is   of   moie 
dignity  and  extent,*'  because  Aaron  (priest) 
came  before  Saul  (king),  and  Noah  (offerer  of 
sacrifices)  before  Nimrod  (builder  of  a  city). 
Durandus  is  the  high  est  in  authority  of  tiie 
Mediffival  Ritualists.    (See  Smith  and]Cheefi- 
ham's  JHct,  of  Christian  AntiquUiei,  Marriot't 
Vettiarium    Christianum,    Lewis'    Urformation 
SettlemerU,  p.  336.)    See  Tiara.  [F.  IL] 

MTXET)  CHALICE.— Wine  tempered  with 
water,  commonly  used  in  the  early  Charch  at 
the  Holy  Communion. 

It  was  an  almost  universal  custom  in  andeDt 
times  in  the  East,  and  in  Greece  and  Italy,  to 
temper  yrine  with  water  before  drinking  it 
Those  who  used  oinoa  akrcUoa^  as  untempered 
wine  was  calied  in  Greece,  or  tnerum^  as  it  wai 
designated  in  Italy,  were  regarded  mach  as  we 
look  upon  drinkers  of  undiluted  spirits  (Herod. 
vi.  84).    The  lighter  wines  were  not  valned,  and 
the  more  heady  wines  were  too  strong  in  their 
natural  State.    In  those  parts  of  the  world  wber« 
wine  is  the  common  drink  of  the  people,  it  ii 
still  usually  tempered  with  water.    Probably 
therefore,  though  not  certainly,  the  Paschal 
cups,  one  of  which  was  given  to  His  disciplei 
by  our  Lord,  were  tempered.     In  the  earlj 
Church  it  was    the  practice   to  temper   tbä 
Eucharistie  cup  with  water,  as  we  know  from 
Justin  Martyr  and  Irenseus.     It  would  at  that 
time  have  been  a  Singular  deviation  from  the 
common  custom  if  it  had  been  otherwise.    If 
wine  were  brought  to  an  ordinary  meal  in 
tempered  State,  why  not  to  the  Lord's  Ta 
The  more  so  as  the  Eucharist  being  at 
celebrated  while  the  evening  meal  calied  Ag 
was  proceeding,    the  Eucharistie  cup  woiü 
natundly  be  of  the  same  kind  of  beverage 
that   which  was  being   drunk  at  the  me 
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men  oommonlj  ate  and  drank 
saitably  selected  as  the  sacrament  of 
sustenance.    Tbere  is  nothing  saper- 

itself  in  the  practice.  Bnt  very  soon 
.1  meanings  came  to  be  attached  to 
};  of  the  wine  with  the  water.  Ojprian 
that  the  wine  represented  Chri8t's 

tbe  water  represented  Christ's  people, 
were  symbolicallj  united  (Epist.  63). 
xplanation  of  the  use  was  to  refer  it 
:er  and  blood,  both  of  which  flowed 
st's  pierced  side,  in  which,  however, 
rs  commonlj  »slsv  the  two  saoraments 
In  the  Middle  Ages  Imagination 
ibolisms  in  antthing  and  everything, 
nne  was  then  made  to  represent 
iTinitj  and  the  water  His  humanity. 

not  now  generally  mix  water  with 
re  drinking  it,  there  is  no  reason  why 
1  do  so  with  the  wine  nsed  in  the 
pper.  Yet,  provided  the  mizing  is 
a  ceremony  to  be  witnessed  by  the 
ion  in  the  church,  bat  is  done  in  the 
lere  the  elements  are  prepared,  with 
ive  purpose  of  tempering  wine  which 
srwise  be  too  streng  or  too  sweet,  and 
on  of  early,  not  mediseval  practice, 
ion  need  be  made  to  it.  Thas  re- 
;  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  To 
he  mixture  a  necessity  is  a  supersti- 
;e  the  Reformation  it  has  been  gener- 
itinued.  (See  Tomlinson's  HUtorical 
:c., p.  4 ;  Malan's  Two  Scusramentty  Note 
he  wine  nsed  in  the  Holy  Eacharist.") 

)LN  JUDGMENT.  [F.  M.] 

ASBIAGE.— By  this  term  is  meant 

t>etwcen  persons  subjects  of  different 

or  members  of  different  religioas 

tions.    The    former   is  a  matter  of 

e  importance,  but  the  latter  is  no 

any  consequence  in   England.    A 

for    example,    between    a    Roman 

.nd  a  Protestant  is  perfectly  valid  so 

le  form  8  required  by  the  State  are 

ved.  The  Roman  and  Greek  Churches 

bheir  power  to  prevent  mixed  marri- 

unbaptized  persons  or  Protestants,  ex- 

certain  conditions  specially  arranged 

»ise.    The  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch 

deavours  to  secure  that  the  issue  of 

ige  shall  be  brought  up  in  its  faith, 

to   be    feared  that  the   efforts  of 

'*   Chnrches   in    Opposition   are    not 

Y  strennous.    The  following  are  the 

required    by    the    Roman    Catholic 

England  to  be  sig^ned  by  the  parties 

rriage : — 

he  ••non-Catholic"  party:  •*!,  the 
ed,  do  hereby  solemnly  promise  and 
tat  I  will  not  intcrfere  with  the  re- 
lief  of my  future  (hmband  or 


tpt/e),  nor  with  (hu  or  her)  fall  and  perfect 
liberty  to  falfil  all  daties  as  a  Catholic;  and 
that  I  will  allow  all  the  children  of  both  sexes 
who  may  be  born  of  oar  marriage  to  be  baptized 
in  the  Catholic  Charch  and  to  be  carefally 
broaght  ap  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  Catholic  religion." 

II.  By  the  *' Catholic"  party:  "I,  the 
nndersigned,  do  hereby  solemnly  promise  and 
engage  that  all  the  children  of  both  sexes  who 
may  be  born  of  my  marriage  shall  be  baptized 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  shall  be  carefally 
broaght  ap  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  Catholic  Religion;  and  (according  to  the 
instractions  of  the  Holy  See)  I  also  promise 
that  my  marriage  in  the  Catholic  Charch  shall 
not  be  precedcd  nor  followed  by  any  other 
religioas  ceremony." 

In  Ireland  mixed  marriages  bave  been  the 
snbject  of  legislatiou  and  the  soarce  of  a  great 
deal  of  troable.  In  Malta  of  late  years  great 
confasion  has  been  created  by  the  action  of 
Roman  Catholios  on  this  qaestion.  In  some 
countries  certain  mixed  marriages  {t,g,  of  Jew 
and  Christian)  are  still  void.  (See  Qeai'y  on 
Marriage.)  [B.  W.] 

MONASTICOQSM.— By  monasticism  is  nnder- 
stood  a  form  of  ascetic  life  in  which,  from  a 
religioas  motive,  those  who  adopt  it  withdraw 
from  the  society,  occapations,  and  relation- 
ships  of  the  world,  and  either  live  in  solitade, 
mortifying  the  flesh  by  aasterities,  or.  form 
associations,  in  which  tbey  come  ander  the 
aathority  of  a  saperior,  and  bind  tbemselves 
to  the  observance  of  a  common,  and  generally 
very  strict,  rale.  The  name  (with  the  related 
terms  *'  monk,"  "  monachism,"  "  monastery," 
the  last  designating  the  place  where  monks 
live  together)  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
moTxoif  alono.  This  already  saggests  as  the 
root-notion  of  the  monastic  life,  the  idea  of 
retirement  and  solitnde.  Monks  who  live  apart, 
or  at  least  in  separate  cells  (withoat  common 
rale),  as  in  deserts,  moantain  caves,  forests,  or 
other  lonely  spots,  are  called  "  hermits"  (from 
erimosj  a  desert),  *'  anchorites  "  (from  anachoreö, 
to  withdraw),  or  '*  solitaries."  Those  who  live 
in  a  common  fellowship  are  called  "coeno« 
bites  "  (from  koinoM,  common ;  bioi,  life).  Asso- 
ciations  of  women  of  a  similar  tyx>e  give  rise 
to  "  nanneries"  (from  nonna,  a  nan,  a  word  of 
ancertain  meaning),  or  "convents"  ("convent," 
in  strictness,  Covers  both  monasteries  and  nan- 
neries). The  head  of  the  monastery  was,  tili  the 
tenth  centary,  always  called  *'  abbot" ;  sabse« 
qaently  other  titles  are  foand,  as  *' prior" 
(Carthasians,  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  Aagas- 
tinians).  Ordinarily  the  prior  was  ander  the 
abbot.  The  saperior  of  a  nannery  is  called 
"  Abbess,"  "  Prioress,"  or  "  Lady  Saperior." 

The  history  of  monasticism  is  long,  compli- 
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cated,  and  deeply  cheqnered  with  light  and 
sbadc.     Springing  originallj  from  Ideals  not 
devoid  of  nobilitj,  and  in  the  coarse  of  its 
developmeut  conf erring  manj  benefits  on  the 
World   and  exhibiting   splendid  examples  of 
sainthood,  it  was  yet  from  the  first  associated 
with  false  idcas  of  holiness,  songbt  the  victory 
over  evil  by  wrong  mcthods,  did  violence  to 
human  natare  as  God  made  it,  and  in  conse- 
quencc,  and  necessarily,  ran  a  coarse  that  in- 
variably  ended  in  corruption  and  decay.     This 
is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  monasticism  in  epi- 
tome — an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  resalting  in 
the  formal ion  of  new,  possibly  reforming  Orders, 
followed  by  a  period  of  relaxed  discipliue,  world- 
liness,  growing  corruption  and  final  decay :  the 
process  rcpeated  by  fresh  reformers,  with  re- 
newal  of  the  same  consequeuces.     It  has  ever 
been  so  with  monastic  institutions,  however 
carefully  hedged  round,  and  will  be  so  while 
the  world  lasts.    By  a  curious  irony,  it  is  in 
the  purer  atmosphere  of  Protestantism,  with 
its  healthy  check  of  public  opinion,  that  mon- 
astic life  maintains  its  highest  moral  level; 
where  that  restraint  is  withdrawn«  as  in  Italy 
and  other  Roman  Gatholic  countries,  monas- 
terics  still  sink  to  great  dcpths  of  degradation. 
Monasticism   is  not  a  peculiar  growth  of 
Christianity,  though  it  is  within  the  Christian 
Church  that  it  has  found  its  füllest,  largest, 
and  most  varied  development.     The  ascetic 
spirit  in  Brahmanism  gave  rise  to  forest  solita- 
ries  and  recluses ;  Buddhism  creatcd  an  Order 
of  meudicants;  Llamaism  in  Thibet  has  de* 
veloped  a  species  of  monkery  which  bears  the 
dosest  resemblance  to  that  met  with  in  Koman 
Catholicism ;  Mohammedanism  has  its  fakirs 
and  dervishea     But  the  most  interesting  pro- 
Christian  developments  are  those  which  had 
their   origin   in    Egypt   and   Falestine  from 
Judaism.      Such   were  the   Therapeutse,   dc- 
scribed  by  Philo,  who  dwelt  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Mceris,   near  Alezandria.    "  Here  they 
lived,  like  the  later  anchorites,  shut  up  in 
separate  cells,  their  only  employment  being 
prayer  and  the  contemplation  of  diviue  things  ** 
(Neander).      Such,  very    specially,  were   the 
Essenes— the  "  enigma "  of  later  Judaism,  as 
they  have  been  called — whose  chief  seat  was 
the  desert  of  Engedi,  on  the  north-west  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  whose  mcmbers  were 
scattered  also  through  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  cur  Lord.    This 
Singular  fratemity  was  "coenobite"  in  char- 
acter,  as  that  of  the  Therapeutas  approached 
more  to  the  '*  hermit"  type.     Monasticism,  it 
is  tlius  apparent,  has  its  roots  in  causes  that 
lie  deeper  than  Christianity,  or  any  particular 
form  of  religion— in  the  longing  for  solitude 
and  peace,  the  wish  to  escape  from  the  evils 
of  life  in  the  world,  the  desire  of  opportunity 


for  prayer  and  contemplation,  the  fod 

calmness  that  azises  from  sabminon 

and  discipUne,  the  falae  notion  that  ahn 

of  comfoits  and  endnrance  of  bodilj  p 

of  themselves  a  means  of  giBce,  and  wd 

ing  to  God.    But  it  was  to  be  ezped 

Christianity,  which  bring«  to  man  the 

spiritnal  blessings,   bids   bim  renou 

world  in  spirit  and  separate  himself  i 

evils,  sets  the  highest  störe  on  prayer  a 

manion,  and  off  ers  the  most  inezbansti 

for  meditation,  woald  be  laid  hold  ol 

this  tendency,  and  develop  forms  of  : 

oism  peculiar  tc  itself.    And  so  it  pro« 

Monasticism,  nevertheless,  is  no  qn 

growth  of  the  Christian  Chnrch.     Asc 

dencies  in  relation  to  food,  drink,  i 

the  enjoyments  of  ordinary  life,  tb 

wealth,  were  in  fall  force  long  bef ore  1 

of  manifestation  was  thoagbt  oC.    I 

terrible  days  of  the  great  persecation 

drive  men  in  masses  into  this  mode  of 

read  only  of  one  individaal,  Paol, 

occasion  of  the  persecation  of  Decios  ( 

betook  himself  to  the  desert.    The  t 

mencement  of  Christian  monasticisn 

Antony  (A.D.  251-356),  who,  after  the 

his  parents,  was  moved  by  hearing  1 

of  the  rieh  yoang  man  read  in  Chore 

with  his  earthly  possessions,  and,  ado 

ascetic  life,  to  withdiaw  to  constan 

lonely  and  inaccessible  retreata   Many 

his  example   and  pat  themselves  v 

guidance,  with  the  result  that  the  c 

Egypt  were  soon  fiUed  with  the  cella  of 

Fachomius  followed  (A.D.  292-348), 

a  monastery  on  the  Island  of  Tabeni 

Nile,  and  introducing  the  coenobite 

monasticism.    An  accoont  of  these  m 

is  given  in  the  article  on  Asgeticish, 

not  be  repeated  here.    The  Impulse,  oi 

spread  like  a  contagion.    The  cond 

Society  favi/Rred  the  movement,  foi 

with  the  Empn^ESj^  brought  neith 

nor  peace  to  the  Ch?5fi^  secularisa 

set  in,  and  in  the  Empirel^  ^^^ 

oppressions  had  increased  t^P®^  * 

to  make  existcnce    well-nigh^^**"^^ 

The  current  was    therefore 

swept  men  into  the  desert  in  sboals,  ^ 

them  the  obligations  of  what  tbe  }? 

the  day  called  "  the  philosophic  life  *'. 

philosophy.    Nor  was  tbe  movement 

fined  within  its  original  bounds.    It  so. 

into  Palestine  (Hilarion),   Rome  (At! 

and  later,  Jerome),  Syria,  &c. 

Impulse  was  given  to  it  by  the  L:^ 

by  Athanasiut?.  a  work  which,  it 

"immediately   acquired    the 

authority  of  a  monastic  GospeL' 

making  step  was  taken  by 
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i5S)  in  founding  a  monastcry  in  Pontns, 
iving  to  bis  monks  a  mle,  which  became 
callT  the  rale  of  all  the  Gharches  in  the 

It  ifl  Said  that  bis  rale  was  accepted  by 
>  monks  before  bis  deatb  (Schaff).    Tbe 

of  tbese  monastic  commnnities  in  tbe 
«ntary ;  tbe  corraption  and  disorganisa- 
that  came  to  prevail;  and  the  reform 
ed  bj  Benedict  of  Nursia,  the  founder  of 
reat  Benedictine  Order,  witb  its  resnlts, 
üieady  been  narrated  in  the  article  above 
oned.  It  is  more  important  bere  to  som 
le  cbaracter  of  tbese  movements  in  a 
b1  view.  [For  some  particnlars  of  tbe 
il  mies,  see  the  article  Monk.] 
I  ezcellent  motives  in  which  tbese  mon- 
Drders  originated,  and  tbe  pietj  of  their 
ers  and  more  distinguished  omaments, 
Qot  be  qaestioned.  It  would  be  easy  to 
,  as  Montalembert  does  {Monk$  of  the 

on  tbe  g^races,  devotion,  and  Services  to 
barob  and  to  bamanity  of  tbe  men  wbo, 
•nre  spirit  of  consecration  to  Christ,  took 
e  life  of  monkish  self-abnegation.  Bat 
that  entbusiastic  eulogist  of  everything 
Stic  cannot  conceal  the  dark  spots  in  bis 
•%  or  deny  the  spread  of  tbe  corruption 
Jtimately  wroaght  the  ruin  of  the  Orders, 
bbe  spirit  of  self-denying  fervour  in  which 
eater  movements  took  their  rise  was,  witb 
Lance  of  faalts,  for  a  time  maintained,  we 
t  donbt.  Tbe  incorraptible  loyalty  of  tbe 
s  to  Athanasius,  and  the  panegyrics  on 
of  tbis  great  Fatber,  and  of  Chrysostom, 
afficient  attestation  on  this  point.  A 
ng  feature  of  the  commanities  was  their 
3nce  on  tbe  dnty  of  labonr.  The  rules  of 
»mios  and  of  Basil  laid  the  greatest  stress 
>oar  for  self-support,  and  the  help  of  the 

Tbc  brotberboods  maintained  an  abonnd- 
larity.  Bat  these  better  f eatures  are  over- 
wed  by  others  less  commendable.     Each 

had,  as  part  of  bis  vow,  to  take  on 
If  the  obligations  of  poverty,  chastity 
&cy),  and  obedience.  Combined  witb  tbis 
tbe  call  to  a  life  of  self-inflicted  bardship 
ain.  The  body  was  to  be  kept  ander,  the 
ites  and  passions  were  to  be  sabdaed,  the 
>m  of  the  soal  was  to  be  secared,  by  un- 
ü  ansterities,  and  continual  self-inorti- 
»ns.  Tbc  monks  of  Pacbomius,  cg.,  were 
"ed  to  sleep  witb  their  clothes  on,  and  in 
ing  posture.  The  bermits  sabsisted  on 
»ntiest  fare,  slept  on  the  bare  groand, 
slothes  swarming  witb  vermin,  afflicted 
ortored  themselves  in  innumerable  ways, 
limits  the  food  of  bis  monks  to  bread, 
,  berbs,  with  bat  one  meal  a  day,  and 
I  of  sleep  only  to  midnight,  when  they 
o  rise  for  praycr.  Id  refcrence  to  Basil 
If ,  bis  friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  says : 


"  He  bad  bat  one  inner  and  onter  garment ;  bis 
bed  was  tbe  groand ;  bis  food  bread  and  salt, 
bis  drink  tbe  ranning  stream.  He  slept  in  a 
bair  shirt,  or  otber  roagb  garment;  tbe  son 
was  bis  fire ;  and  be  braved  tbe  severest  frosts 
in  tbe  severe  climate  of  Cappadocia  "(Newman). 
Chrysostom,  like  Basil,  atterly  wrecked  bis 
healtb  witb  bis  aosterities.  And  witb  wbat 
resalt  7  Peace  was  not  gained  after  all.  One 
confession  of  Basil's  will  safflce.  "  Thoagb  I 
bave  left  the  city's  haants,  as  tbe  soarce  of 
innamerable  ills,  I  bave  not  yet  leamed  to  leave 
myself.  I  am  like  a  man  wbo,  on  account  of 
sea-sickness,  is  angry  witb  tbe  size  of  bis  vessel 
as  tossing  overmach,  and  leaves  it  for  tbe 
pinnace  or  boat,  and  is  sea-sick  and  miserable 
still,  as  carrying  bis  delicacy  of  stomach  along 
with  bim.  So  I  bave  got  no  great  good  from 
tbis  retirement "  (Newman). 

This  severe  repression  of  baman  natare  was 
boand  to  resalt  in  reaction  and  disaster.  So,  in 
tratb,  it  did.  Tbe  bistories  of  the  monks — of 
Antony,  of  Jerome,  of  Benedict,  kc, — are  fall 
of  stories  of  their  terrible  conflicts  witb  their 
passions.  Benedict,  wbo,  when  he  first  emerged 
from  bis  solitade,  was  taken  for  a  wild  beast, 
only  acbieved  a  triamph  over  bis  volaptaoos 
desires  by  rolling  bimself  naked  npon  thoms. 
When  discipline  was  relazed,  it  was  morality 
that  soffered.  Licentioasness  crept  Into  tbe 
Orders,  and  fearfal  corraption  ensned.  Bat 
there  were  manifold  otber  evils.  The  monks 
were  swayed  by  spiritoal  pride ;  were  Ignorant ; 
becamefanaticalandtarbalent — oftenpositively 
dangerons  element-s  in  society.  They  were  tbe 
Chief  caases  of  violence  in  Councils.  From 
their  ranks  sprang  wild  and  balf-crazy  com- 
panies  of  ascetics  {**  Grazers,**  ''  Stylites,"  &c.). 
Tbe  disOrganisation  of  tbe  times  aided  tbe 
difintegration  of  the  Orders,  and  collapse  was 
speedy. 

It  is  a  new  pictare  which  opens  on  as  with 
tbe  great  reforming  movement  of  Benedict  (a.d 
480-645  T).  Tbe  Benedictine  Order,  with  ite 
strict  rale  (see  Monk  ),  its  revival  of  laboar,  its  en- 
coaragement  to  teaching  and  to  learned  stadies, 
it«  skill  in  agricultare,  its  missionary  zeal,  soon 
made  itself  the  dominant  Order  in  the  West 
Otber  roles  were  merged  in,  or  abandoned  for, 
that  of  Benedict.  The  one  form  of  monasticism 
that  for  a  time  beld  its  groand  against  it  was 
tbe  Celtic,  on  which  a  word  mast  now  be  said. 
It  is  well  known  bow,  in  A.D.  596,  Gregory  tbe 
Great  (tbe  first  Pope  from  the  monastic  ranks) 
sent  the  monk  Aagustinc,  with  forty  others,  to 
effect  tbe  conversion  of  Saxon  England ;  bow 
they  landcd  in  Kent,  and  were  well  received  by 
King  Etbelbert ;  how  the  see  of  Canterbary  was 
founded ;  how  saccess  followed  their  laboars, 
tili  witbin  a  Century  from  tbe  first  landing,  all 
tbe  Anglian  and  Saxon  kingdoms  bad  become 
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nominallj  Christian.  The  mission  of  this  some- 
what  haaghty  monk,  however,  must  not  lead 
US  to  f orget  that  a  British  Church  alreadj  ex- 
isted,  which  had  great  monasteries  of  its  own. 
That  of  Bangor  had  more  than  2000  monks 
(Bede).  With  this  British  Gharch  the  Scoto- 
Irish  Church  had  close  relation.  Ninian,  a 
Bnton  {cir.  A.D.  397),  had  founded  his  Church 
{Candida  C%»a  =  Whitheme=Whithom)  and 
monastery,  and  wrought  among  the  Southern 
Ficts.  Later,  Kantigem  evangelised  the  British 
district  from  Clyde  to  Wales.  Patrick,  the 
Apostle  of  Ireland  {cir,  A.D.  431),  was  from 
Kilpatrick,  near  Dumbarton,  in  Strathclyde. 
Patrick's  most  notable  successors  were  the  two 
Finnians,  one  of  whom  received  his  education  at 
Whithom,  the  other  at  the  monastery  of  Gildas, 
in  Wales.  From  Ireland,  in  tum,  came  Columba, 
trained  in  the  monasteries  of  the  Finnians,  to 
lona  ( A.  D.  563).  He  and  his  associates  laboured 
with  success  among  the  Ficts  and  Scots,  estab- 
lishing,  whereverthey  went,  monasteries  of  the 
tjpe  of  lona.  Subseqnently,  at  King  Oswald's 
request,  a  Columban  Church  was  planted  at  Lin- 
disfame,  in  Northumbria  (A.D.  635),  which sub- 
sisted  thirty  years.  Space  would  fail  to  teil  of 
all  the  Services  of  this  Scoto-Irish  monastic 
Church  to  religion  and  civilisation.  From  it 
poured  forth  missionaries  to  the  Continent 
(Fridolin,  Columbanus,  G^allns,  &c.).  By  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  eighth  Century,  Celtic  Churches 
were  found  all  along  the  line  in  Hesse, 
Thuringxa,  Bavaria,  and  Alemmania. 

The  Celtic  Church  was  monastic,  but  its 
monasticism  had  peculiarities  which  made  it 
an  oftence  to  such  bigoted  adherents  of  the 
Romish  System  as  Augustine  and  Wilfrid  of 
England,  and  Boniface  of  Germany.    It  had  a 
düferent  reckoning  of  Easter,  and  a  different 
tonsure   (the   anterior),   and   bishops,   within 
monasteries,  were  subject  to  the  abbots.     Such 
divergencies  were  not  to  be  endured,  and  the 
Synod  at  Whitby  (A.D.  664)  saw  the  fall  of 
the  old  ecclesiastical  System  in  England.    In 
Scotland  and  Ireland  the  overthrow  of  Celtic 
customs  was  effected  more  gradually.     Boni- 
face, in  Germany,  was  even  more  keenly  beut 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Celtic  Church  System 
than  on  the  conversion  of  pagans,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  the  secular  arm,  he  at  length  effected 
his  object.    One  rule   now   prevailed,  If   we 
except  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  "Secular 
Canons,"   instituted    by   Chrodegang  in   the 
eighth    Century — the    revival   of    a   plan    of 
Augustiners  of  having  his   clergy  living  to- 
gether  with  him  under  the  same  roof  (their 
rule  exempted  them  from  the  vow  of  poverty). 
But    nothing    could    stay    the    descent    into 
corruption    of    the   Benedictine   monasteries. 
Charlemagne,  in  A.D.  811,  drew  up  an  indict- 
meut  against   them,  charging   them   in   the 


strengest  terms  with  rapacity,  idleness,  im- 
morality,  and  total  neglect  of  spiritual  daties. 
The  efforts  of  the  second  Benedict  (of  Aniane) 
failcd  to  effect  a  reform.  So  this  period  aLso 
closed  in  gloom. 

The  downfall  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
was  succeeded,  in  the  tenth  Century,  by  one 
of  the  most  shameful  periods  in  the  bistoiy 
of  the  Papacy.    It  is  the  period  known  as  the 
Pomocracy,  when  abandoned  women  held  the 
patronage  of  the  Roman  see,  and  thrust  their 
paramours  and  children  into  the  papal  chair. 
The  character  of  the  clergy  was  deplorable, 
and  the   monasteries  shared  in    the  geneial 
degradation.    This  provoked  reform.     A  vast 
number  of  new  Orders  were  instituted,  which 
were  either,like  the  Order  of  Clugny  (A.D.  910) 
and  the  Cisterclans  (1098),  reformed  branches 
of  the  Benedictines ;  or,  like  the  Carthnnans 
(1086),  entirely  new  Orders.    [See  on  ASCBTI- 
CIBM.]    Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
great  Mendicant  Orders  (friars),  of  which  the 
Chief  were  the  Dominicans  (1216)  and  the  Fran- 
ciscans  (1223) ;  others  were  the  Carmelites  and 
Augustinians  (on  dress,  see  Monk).    Chivalrj 
gave   birth   to    the   Military    Orders   of    the 
Templais   (1118),   the    Knights    of   St.   John 
(1220),  &c.     Both  the  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan  Orders  spread  rapidly.    By   1264,  the 
Franciscan   Order   numbered   8000   doisters, 
containing  200,000  monks.    Both  encouraged 
liberal  studies,  and  from  both  came  the  g^reat 
schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  Century  (Bona- 
ventura was  Franciscan ;  Albertus  Magnus  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  were  Dominicans).    The  Fran- 
ciscans  were  more  idealistic  and  imaginative ; 
the  Dominicans  more  logical  and  scientific. 
The  Dominicans  have  a  less  honourable  tiüe 
to  remembrance.     They  were  noted  for  their 
zeal  in  repressing  heresy.    From  them  came 
the  Inquisition;  to  their  instigation  was  due 
the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses,  kc. 

This  was  the  period  of  the  highest  glory 
of  monasticism,  as  it  was  the  period  of  the 
highest  infiuence  of  the  Fapacy.  The  numben, 
wealth,  power,  Privileges  of  the  monks  were 
enormous.  They  were  now  a  clerical  body 
(the  regulär  clergy,  i.e.  under  a  rule,  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  $eoular  clergy),  and  were 
bound  by  the  strengest  obligations  to  the 
Support  of  the  Papacy.  But  this  very  ezcess 
of  power  and  wealth  proved  their  ruin.  Ere 
long  the  monastic  Orders,  even  those  instituted 
ior  purposes  of  reform,  took  the  plunge  down- 
wards,  and  soon  sank  into  a  condition  of 
disorder  and  profligacy  which  made  them  a 
by-word  to  their  own  contemporaries,  a  peril 
to  Society,  whose  morals  they  corrupted  at  the 
fonntain-head,  and  on  whose  vitals  they  preyed 
by  their  rapacity,  and  a  huge  incubus  on  even 
the  material  progress  of  the  nations.    At  the 
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time  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  the  monks 
and  clerg7  possessed  fullj  half  the  wealth  of 
the  coantry.  Bat  the  economic  evil  was  the 
least  part  of  the  curse.  A  historian  says: 
"  The  cormption  of  monastic  life  was  becoming 
more  evident  daj  by  day.  Immorality,  sloth, 
and  nnnatural  vice  too  oftcn  foand  a  nursexy 
behind  the  cloister  walls.  Monks  and  nans 
lived  in  open  sin  with  each  other.  ...  In 
the  Benedict  ine  Order,  the  ruin  was  most 
complete.  Science  was  disregarded,  and  they 
cared  only  for  good  living.  The  celebrated 
Scottish  cloister  of  St.  James,  at  Regensbnrg, 
in  the  fourteenth  Century,  had  a  regulär  tavem 
within  its  walls,  and  there  was  a  current 
saying,  ^^uxw  amUta  in  moncuteria  Scatorum 
qweri  debet"  (Kurtz).  The  evils  were  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  practice  which  had  grown 
up  of  granting  benefices,  when  they  became 
vacant,  with  their  lands  and  tithes,  to  laymen 
in  eommendafiif  as  it  was  called,  i.f.  in  trust, 
bat  often  for  life,  and  sometimes  in  perpetnity. 
Favourite  nobles,  the  natural  sons  of  kings,  &c., 
frequently  mere  infants,  were  thus  put  in 
possession  of  ecclesiastical  Offices  and  titles, 
and  drew  the  revennes.  In  neither  England 
nor  Scotland  was  the  State  of  monastic  insti- 
tntions  better  than  elsewhere.  For  a  picture 
of  the  shameful  condition  of  the  monasteries 
in  England,  see  Froude*s  paper  on  "  The  Dis- 
solntion  of  the  Monasteries"  in  bis  S?u}rt 
Studie».  The  State  of  things  in  Scotland  may 
be  studied  in  Burton's  Hittory,  or  in  M*Crie's 
Life  of  JTnoa;— best  of  all,  in  the  Canons  of  the 
Provincial  Councils  themselves. 

The  Reformation  brought  with  it  great 
changes  in  the  condition  of  monasteries  in 
Protestant  countries.  In  many  cases,  as  in 
England  and  Scotland,  monasteries  were  dis- 
solved  and  their  revcnues  confiscated  and 
secularised — too  often  alienated  and  wasted. 
[It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  suppres- 
sion  of  the  monasteries  was  entirely  due  to 
Henry  VIII.,  after  he  had  broken  with  the 
Papacy.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  was  commenced,  and  in  part 
carried  through,  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  acting 
on  powers  given  him  by  repeated  papal  bulls 
(1519,  1624,  1529).]  The  check  thus  given  to 
the  monastic  Orders  was,  however,  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  founding  of  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuit«  by  Ignatius  Loyola  (1540;  see 
Jbsuitb).  The  Society  of  Jesus  has  been  the 
strongest  snpport  of  the  Papacy  in  modern 
times.  It  diflers  f  rom  other  Orders  in  that  its 
members  are  exempted  from  wearing  any 
peculiar  dress,  and  mingle  freely  with  society. 
It  relies  on  culture,  polish,  and  subtlety  in  its 
methods,  and  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  spiiit 
of  dissimulation  (on  its  code  of  morals,  see 
MOBAL  Theology  ).  Individuals  are  bound  not 


to  hold  or  acquire  personal  property;  bat 
property  may  be  held  by  their  Colleges  and 
religious  honses.  At  the  time  of  the  suppres- 
sion  of  the  Order  in  1773,  its  wealth  was 
estimated  at  the  enormous  sum  of  £40,(X)0,000. 
Its  time  of  greatest  influence  was  in  the  seven- 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ;  from  1773  to 
1814  it  was  suppressed  by  papal  decrees;  it 
was  revived  in  1814,  and  since  then  has  played 
a  part  which  has  led  to  its  repeated  suppression 
in  most  countries  in  Europe.  The  period  sinoe 
the  Reformation  has  witnessed  the  rise  of 
numerous  new  Orders,  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Benedictine  Congregation  of 
St.  Maur  (1618),  celebrated  for  its  leamed 
studies;  the  Trappists  of  La  Trappe,  in  Nor- 
mandy (1665 ;  expelled,  1791 ;  after  Napoleon's 
defeat  they  purchased  back  their  monastery), 
marked  by  the  extreme  rigour  of  their  rule> 
and  the  Redemptorists  (1732).  The  seven- 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  again  a 
period  of  utter  decline  and  corruption.  Even 
Montalembert  admits  the  fact,  while  laying 
the  Chief  part  of  the  blame  on  the  Commende. 
"  The  monastic  institution  hastened  more  and 
more  to  complete  decay.  .  .  .  The  evil  con- 
tinued  and  increased,  tili  at  last  it  exhausted 
the  patience  of  Ood  Himself "  (M<mk»  of  the 
Weti^  i.  pp.  146,  166).  Then  came  the  storm 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  movement  through- 
out  Europe,  so  often  repeated,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  religious  Orders.  In  Montalem- 
bert*s  way  of  putting  it,  *'That  which  the 
Charch  left  undone,  was  done  by  the  crime  of 
the  World  "  (p.  156).    But  was  it  crime  ? 

In  concluding  this  skctch,  we  confine  our 
vicw  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
simply  touch  on  the  debated  question  of  oon- 
ventual  inspection.  Religious  honses,  sup- 
pressed at  the  Reformation,  were  revived  in 
Britain  in  1860,  and  since  then  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  popularise  them  and  increase 
their  numbers.  In  1829  the  only  monastic 
institution  in  England  or  Scotland  was  at 
Stoneyhurst,  but  in  1903  there  were  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  no  fewer  than  283  religioas 
houses  for  monks,  and  635  for  nuns.  In  view 
of  this  rapid  multiplication  of  religious  houses, 
and  the  increasing  penetration  of  the  Anglican 
Ritualistic  party  by  the  monastic  ideal,  it  be- 
comcs  important  that  the  real  character  of 
these  institutions,  and  the  kind  of  effects  they 
uniformly  produce,  should  be  kept  in  remem- 
branoe.  A  pressing  question  is  as  to  the  view 
that  onght  to  be  taken  of  modern  convents,  in 
their  relation  to  the  law.  A  streng  objection 
to  convents  is  their  absolute  seorecy,  and  ex- 
emption  from  all  proper  inspection.  It  has 
often  been  pointed  out  that  a  convent  is  a  part 
of  British  territory  practically  withdrawn  from 
the  Operation  and  supervision  of  British  law. 
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No  stranger  is  allowed  entrance;  its  interior 
doings  are  an  absolute  secret ;  no  means  ezist 
of  testing  whetber  the  damaging  statement-s 
made  by  those  who  have  escaped  from  its 
bondage  are  er  are  not  tme.  One  immediate 
effect  is  to  baffle  the  requirements  of  British 
law  in  relation  to  deaths,  lunacj,  kc,  If  a 
nun  is  unfortunate  enoagh  to  lose  her  reason, 
or  if  it  is  alleged  she  bas  lost  it,  she  is  not 
placed  in  an  asjlum  in  this  conntry,  but  is 
hurried  off  to  some  conventoal  asylum  abroad, 
wherc  the  law  is  powerless  to  reach  her.  The 
cases  of  proved  abose  are  sufficiently  numerons 
to  call  for  reform  here.  The  conventual  System 
is  not  less  objectionable  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  It  is  easy 
to  reply  to  all  complaints  of  tyranny  in 
convents  that  the  vows  are  taken  voluntarily, 
and  that  the  inmates  remain  there  of  their 
own  free- will.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  demon- 
strable  that  many  have  been  forced  iuto  con- 
ventual life  at  the  wish  of  parents  or  guardians, 
who  have  themselves  no  desire  for  it ;  and,  in 
the  event  of  a  nun  changing  her  mind,  or 
desiring  to  leave  her  prison,  it  is  in  practice 
hardly  possible  for  her  to  do  so.  The  law  of 
the  Church,  in  fact,  expressly  provides  for, 
and  insists  on,  the  compulsory  retention  of 
nuns  (Council  of  Trent  on  Provision  for  the 
Enclosure  and  Safety  of  Nuns).  Further, 
without  indulging  in  any  general  accusations 
of  immorality  and  crime,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  inmates  of  convents  are  exposcd  to 
quile  peculiar  moral  and  Spiritual  perils;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  some  of  the 
minor  charges  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  have 
frequently  too  good  foundation.  That  gross 
immorality  ezists  in  convents  abroad  could, 
if  this  were  the  place  to  do  it,  be  established 
on  unimpeachable  testimony;  and  the  very 
possibility  of  such  suspicions  arising  is  a  streng 
reason  for  letting  in  the  füllest  light  of  Publi- 
city on  the  life  of  this  class  of  institutions. 

[J.  O.] 
MONITION  is  a  direction  or  waruing  by  an 
ecclesiastical  judge  to  a  clergyman,  either 
directing  bim  to  do  some  duty  required  by 
the  law,  or  eise  to  abstain  from  practioes 
contrary  to  ecclesiastical  law  (see  Dale's  Gase, 
6  Q.B.b.  376).  It  is  the  lightest  form  of 
ecclesiastical  ccnsure.  Under  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act.  37  &  38  Vict  c.  85, 
sec  13,  obedience  by  an  incumbent  to  a 
monition  or  order  of  the  bisbop  or  judge 
is  cnforced  by  inhibiting  the  incumbent 
from  performing  any  service  of  the  Church, 
or  otherwise  ezercising  the  eure  of  souls 
within  the  diocese,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
three  months.  At  the  expiration  of  such 
term  the  inhibition  is  not  to  be  relaxed  until 
the  incumbent  shall  by  writing  undertake  to 


pay  dne  obedience  to  the  monition.  If  such 
inhibition  remains  in  force  for  more  than  three 
years  from  its  issue  on  the  final  detennination 
of  an  appeal  thereupon,  or  if  a  second  Inhibi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  same  monition  is  iasued 
within  three  years,  the  benefice  becomes  void. 
The  bishop  may  give  the  incumbent,  however, 
another  three  months.  An  incumbent  may  in 
the  same  suit  be  suspended  ab  officio  et  benefieio 
(Martin  v,  Mackonocbie,  3  Q.B.D.  730  and  4 
Q.B.D.  697),  but  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  suspend  him  ab  benefieio  by  procaedings 
under  the  Public  Worship  Act  is  not  clear,  as 
that  Act  makes  the  benefice  ipto  facto  Toid 
with  the  Order  of  the  Court  after  a  certain 
time.  [B.  B.  W.] 

MONX. — ^A  monk  is  one  who  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  vows  of  a  separated  asceüc  life, 
either  in  its  solitary  form,  as  a  hennit,  or  in 
its  coenobitic  form,  as  inmate  of  a  monastery 
(see  Monasticism).  The  vows  are  primarily 
those  of  poverty  (renunciation  of  earthly  pos- 
sessions),  chastity  (which  inclndes  celibaoy), 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  an  Order, 
obedience.  The  mode  of  life  of  the  monk  is 
determined  by  the  "rule"  of  his  particnlar 
Order.  In  the  case  of  hermit-monks,  there 
was  naturally  no  rule  as  respected  dress.  The 
solitary  nsually  contented  himself  with  his 
sheep  or  goatskin,  or  with  the  poorest,  coarsest, 
and  scantiest  of  coverings.  There  was  often  a 
studious  avoidanoe  even  of  ablutions.  Members 
of  an  Order,  on  the  other  band,  were  commonly 
distinguished  by  some  peculiarity  of  garb  (see 
below).  But  their  clothing  also  was  generally 
coarse  and  simple  (the  Order  of  Clugny  a  partial 
ezception ).  Monks  at  first  were  simple  laymen, 
but  the  custom  grew  of  taking  clerical  Orders, 
at  first  for  the  service  of  the  monastery,  tili 
at  length  most  of  the  monks  were  likewise 
clerics.  They  were  then  known  as  rt(jftilar 
clergy,  %,e,  those  under  monastic  rule,  in  oon- 
trast  with  tbe  ordinary  clergy,  who  were  desig- 
nated the  teeular  clergy,  from  their  life  in  the 
World. 

Of  monastic  vows  tbe  greatest  importance 
was  attached  to  obedience,  even  more  than,  in 
most  times,  was  attached  to  chastity.  The 
rule  of  Benedict  laid  stress  on  obedience  as 
the  first  and  essential  duty  of  a  monk,  and 
was  the  first  to  make  vows  irrevocable.  *'  Sub- 
mission had  to  be  prompt,  perfect,  absolute. 
Tbe  monk  must  obey  always,  without  reserve 
and  without  murmur,  even  in  those  things 
which  seemed  impossible  and  above  his 
strength,  trusting  in  tbe  succour  of  Ood,  if  a 
humble  and  seasonable  remonstrance,  the  only 
tbing  permitted  to  bim,  was  not  accepted  by 
his  suporiors ;  to  obey  not  only  his  superiors, 
but  also  tbe  wisbes  and  requcsts  of  his 
bretbren"    (Montalembert).     The   Order    in 
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which  this  daty  of  obedience  is  carried  to  tbe 
most  absolute  pitch  is  tbat  of  Lo3'o1a.  Its 
Constitution  provides  that  tbe  candidate  must 
*'  regard  tbe  superior  as  Cbrist  tbe  Lord,  and 
must  strive  to  acquire  perfect  resignation  and 
denial  of  bis  own  will  and  judgment,  in  all 
tbings  conforming  bis  will  and  judgment  to 
tbat  wbicb  tbe  superior  wills  and  judges.  .  .  . 
Let  every  one  persuade  bimself  tbat  be  wbo 
lives  under  obedience  sbould  be  moved  and 
directed,  under  divine  Providence,  bj  bis 
superior,  just  as  if  be  were  a  corpse  (perinde  ae 
ti  eadaver  esut)"  But  tbe  dntj  of  obedience  iB 
paramount  in  all  Orders. 

Tbe  rules  of  tbe  monastic  Orders  bave  been 
generally  of  extreme  severity.  In  tbose  of 
early  date  tbe  duty  of  labour  is  combined  witb 
tbat  of  obedience,  and  a  rigid  discipline  is 
ünposed.  Tbe  rule  of  Pacbomius,  cg.^  tbe 
founder  of  commnnal  monasticism,  enjoins  ab- 
solute silence  at  meal  times,  and  forbids  tbe 
members  ever  to  take  off  tbeir  goatskin  clotbes. 
Tbey  are  to  sleep  in  a  sitting  postnre.  Tbe  rule 
of  Basil,  adopted  in  tbe  Ea»t,  is  bardly  less 
austere.  In  a  lettor  to  Gregory,  Basil  limits 
tbe  food  of  bis  recluses  to  bread,  water,  berbs 
witb  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  allows  of  slccp 
only  tili  midnigbt,  wben  tbey  were  to  rise  to 
prayer.  But  in  tbis  rule  be  says  :  "  If  fasting 
bindere  you  from  labour,  it  is  botter  to  eat  like 
tbe  workman  of  Cbrist  that  you  are."  Bene- 
dicts rule  is  somewhat  milder  tban  tbe 
Eastem,  but  is  still  very  strict.  The  monks 
are  not  allowed  to  divest  themselvos  of  tbeir 
tunic  or  girdle  in  sleep.  Tbey  are  to  rise  two 
honre  after  midnigbt  for  matiiis,  and  to  attend 
eight  Services  daily.  At  meals  a  book  is  to 
be  read,  but  no  convorsatioii  is  allowed.  Tbe 
rule  provides,  like  tbe  others,  for  the  monks 
being  engaged  in  suitable  manual  occupvations. 
Some  were  to  be  employcd  in  thc  training  of 
cbildren.  Tbc  Benedictincs  latcr  hccame 
noted  for  tbeir  skill  in  copying  and  illuminat- 
ing  MSS.,  in  compiling  chronicles,  and  some- 
times  in  carving  and  gilding.  The  second 
Benedict  (of  Aniane),  who  laboured  for  reform 
in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  was  of  severer 
spirit.  "Some  monks  who  attcmpted  to  live 
witb  bim  found  themselves  uuable  to  support 
the  excessive  severity  of  bis  System  "  (Robert- 
son). Tbe  strictest  of  the  mediasval  Orders 
was  tbe  Cartbusian.  Bach  monk  ate  in  bis 
own  cell ;  only  on  f east  days  had  tbey  a 
common  meal.  It  was  only  permitted  to  break 
silence  on  high  festivals,  and  for  two  bours  on 
Tbursdays.  Infriugement  of  tbis  rule  was 
punished  witb  flagellation.  Of  post-Reforma- 
tion  Orders,  it  will  suflice  to  mention  that  of  La 
Trappe.  Tbe  rule  of  the  founder  (De  Rance) 
enjoined  on  the  monks  perpetual  silence, 
brokcn  only  in  public    pmyer  and    siuging, 


and  in  greetings.  Tbey  slept  on  a  bard 
board,  witb  some  stiaw  ;  tbeir  food  was  bread 
and  water,  roots,  berbs,  some  fruits  and 
vegetables,  witb  butter  or  oil ;  study  was  for- 
biddcn. 

Tbe  dress  of  tbe  monks  varied  witb  tbe  age 
and  tbe  Order.  Tbe  monks  of  Pacbomius  wore 
goatskins.  Benedict  prescribed  for  bis  monks 
a  tunic  and  cowl,  witb  girdle,  without  specify- 
ing  colour.  Tbe  ordinary  dress  of  tbe  Bene- 
dictines  is  a  long  black  gown,  witb  large  wide 
sleeves,land  a  capuche,  or  cowl,  on  tbeir  beads, 
ending  in  a  point.  Tbe  monks  of  Clugny  wore 
a  long  f rock  witb  wide  sleeves,  dark  in  colour 
(hence  "  black  "  monks),  and  permitted  them- 
selves some  adomment ;  wbile  tbe  rival  Order 
of  tbe  Cistercians  had  a  tunic  and  cowl  of 
ligbt  grey  colour  (hence  "white"  monks). 
The  Gartbusians  wore  a  rough  under-garment 
(at  first  a  bair-sbirt),  and  a  white  upper 
garment  The  four  Orders  into  which  tbe 
Mendicants  (friars)  were  ultimately  divided 
had  each  its  distinguisbing  dress.  The  Fran- 
ciscans  wore  a  brown  frock,  witb  a  capuche, 
or  cowl,  and  a  rope  round  the  body,  and  were 
popularly  known  as  *'  grey  "  friars.  The  garb 
of  the  Dominicans  was  a  white  frock  witb  a 
black  scapulary  and  bood  (believed  to  be  re- 
vealed  to  St.  Dominic  by  the  Virgin) ;  hence 
the  name  "black"  friars.  The  Carmelites 
were  tbe  "  white  "  friars.  These  distinctions 
perpetnate  themselves  in  tbe  familiär  names, 
Blackfriars,  Whitefriars,  Greyfriars,  of  our 
streets  and  edifices.  On  some  of  tbe  above 
points  see  D.  O.  Zöckler*s  Aakete  und  MonelUum, 
where,  also,  tbe  literature  is  given. 

Another  distinguisbing  mark  of  tho  monk 
was  the  tonturc,  Tbis  custom,  adopted  from 
tbe  penitents  by  tbe  monks,  passed  over  from 
tbein  to  the  clcrgy  (sixth  Century).  It  con- 
sistcd  originally  in  shaving  the  whole  bead  as 
a  mark  of  humility;  thcn  was  confincd  in  the 
Roman  Church  to  shaving  the  crown  of  tbe 
bead,  Icaving  a  circle  of  bair,  in  imitation,  it 
was  Said,  of  thc  Saviouv's  crown  of  thorna 
Tbis  was  callcd  the  i'/mura  Pctri,  in  contrast 
witb  the  toHBura  Paulis  or  shaving  only  of  the 
forchcad,  which  was  thc  usage  of  tbe  Greek 
Church.  The  Celtic  Church  had  also  a  form 
of  anterior  tonsure,  which  was  one  of  the 
main  grounds  of  quarrel  betwecn  it  and  tbe 
Roman  Church.  Its  monks  shaved  the  front 
part  of  the  bead  as  far  back  as  the  line 
passiug  from  ear  to  car.  Finally  tbe  Roman 
tonsure  prevailed  everywhere  in  the  West. 

[J.  O.] 

MGNGPHYSITES.— See  Hebest. 

MGNGTHELITES.— See  Hebesy. 

MONSTBANGE.— The  stand  in  wbicb  the 
consecrated  wafer  is  placed  wben  elevated 
for  adoration  or  carried  about  in  procession. 
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It  i»   ooDitmoted    with    s    large   Btem   and  | 
baae  lUce  the  chalice,  tbe  npp«r  pottion  being  ' 
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»7«.    See  the  Bubjoined  pictnie. 
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X0NTANI8H  was  tbe  centie  and  the  eza^e- 
ifttioQ  of  a  wlde-spreadin^  moremeDt  canied 
bj  cbonges  in  the  OTganisation  and  coDditions 
of  tbe  Chiiatlan  Bocieties  in  the  courae  of  tbe 
second  oeutni;.  Tbe  cauees  nhicb  piovoked 
tbis  eitended  coneerraCire  revolt  irero  the 
attempt,  sacoeMfoUj  canied  oat,  to  inbordi- 
nate  tbe  prophetic  minietry  of  tbe  apofltolio 
and  Bob-apostolio  Chnrch  to  the  oSce-beaxers 
of  the  local  chnrcbes  i  and  tbe  resolTetocometo 
aome  accommodation  witb  tbe  assges  of  Bociety, 
and  admit  lolo  and  retain  within  tbe  Christian 
Cbureb  men  nbo  desired  to  keep  tbeir  places 
In  the  world  of  lif  e  and  action. 

We  meet  everywhere  in  tbe  New  Testament 
writinga,  and  in  Bnb-apostolic  literatare  down 
to  the  close  of  tbe  second  Century,  tracoa  of  a 
nniqne  prophetic  minialry  who  eiercised  in 
special  faahion  tbat  fanction  of  teaching  and 
exbortation  which  afterwards  belonged  prim- 
arilf  to  the  offlce-bearers  'm  the  local  Christian 
Chnrches.  These  New  Testameut  propheta 
were  believed  to  be  apecially  "gifted"  to 
■peak  the  Word  of  God.  Tbe?  were  bighlj 
honocred  in  tbe  commnnities  to  which  tbe; 
belonged.  or  wblch  they  visited.  The  "  flrst 
froita"  were  aet  apert  for  tbeir  sopport,  tbey 
piesided  at  tbe  Lord's  Sapper.  and  they  bad 
an  inflaential  Toice  in  matteis  o(  disciplloe 
and  perhapa  io  tbe  selection  of  office-bearera. 
Dariäg  the  second  ceutary  their  inflnence  de- 
olined  from  a  variety  of  caases.  Tbe  local 
ministTy  emancipated  tbemselTea  from  tbeir 
aotbority,  and  claimed  control  over  tbem.  Tbe 
ohai^  may  be  made  apparent  by  two  eztiacts. 
"Krery  pcopbet  who  speaketh  in  tha  fiplrit, 


ye  ahaJl  nelther  try  nor  jndge;  Tot  erery  ain 
sball  be  forgiven,  bat  tbat  sin  shall  not  ba 
forglren"  {Didachf,  li,  7).  "Wretohed  m«n 
wbo  wlab  to  be  propbets .  . .  bolding  aloof  from 
the  commanion  of  the  bretbren ; "  and  the  test 
of  commnnloD  witb  tbe  bretbran  ia  "  to  obey 
the  elders  who  are  in  the  Chorch"  (Iieiueus, 
Heraiei,  III.  xL  9,  and  lY.  zxrL  2). 

Along  with  thia  Btmggls  against  tbe  power 
of  the  propbets  and  in  evident  conneotion  with 
it,  weot  tbedesire  to  live  moreafter  tbe  fasbion 
of  heatben  neigbboars,  as  far  aa  oonscience 
permitted,  and  to  relax  Bomewbat  the  old> 
bard  discipline  which  had  forbidden  uij 
pardon  whatever  for  more  heinoaa  slns  oom- 
mltted  after  baptlsm.  The  Itescript  of  Hadnao 
[abont  A.D.  124)  and  the  bopes  tonnded  npoa 
it  tbat  tbe  Cbarches  might  be  recognised  as 
mUtgia  lieila,  tbe  pleadioga  of  the  Apologists 
foT  tbis  recognitioD,  and  the  proclamattou  of 
Caliitus  tbat  tbe  Roman  Cbaroh  wonld  giv« 
pardoD  for  sini  of  the  Beah  (TertnlliaD,  De 
Pudieitia.  z.  l),were  sU  manifestatioos  of  thia 
obange  which  was  Coming  over  the  majoritj  of 
Christians  doriog  tbe  second  centnry. 

Tbis  double  movement,  ctidermining  the  in* 
flnence  of  the  prophetic  ministry  and  promptlng 
tbe  asBimtUtion  of  the  ChristiaD  mode  of  lita 
to  tbat  of  Bnrroundiog  Eociety,  was  diatastefnl 
to  very  many  Christians,  and  prodaced  that 
oonaervative  reaction  wbicb  is  commonly  called 
Hontanism.  The  Standard  of  revolt  was  taissd 
in  Phrygia,  a  region  remote  from  tbe  boay  lif« 
of  tbe  great  centies  of  tlie  Roman  world,  and 
wbere  the  needa  of  an  acoommodation  to  tfaa 
nsagea  of  Bociety  were  less  etiongly  feit;  • 
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land  where  Christians  were  for  tbe  most  part 
conrerts  f rom  a  paganism  which  had  cultivated 
a  craving  for  ecstatic  religious  enthusiasm. 
The  name  came  from  Montanus,  a  presbyter 
of  the  Phrjgiau  Church,  who  before  his  con- 
Version  had  been  in  all  probability  a  priest  of 
tbe  local  pagan  religion.  With  him  were  asso- 
ciated  as  disciples  and  foUowers,  two  pro- 
phetesses,  Mazimilla  and  Prisca  or  Priscilla. 
This  occurred  probably  aboat  the  year  157  A.D. 
Thegreat  majority  of  the  Christians  of  Phrygia 
seem  to  have  adhered  to  these  leaders.  For 
some  years,  in  all  likelihood,  the  followers  of 
Hontanus  remained  withln  the  Church;  bat 
in  the  end  they  separated  themselves  and  con- 
stituted  themselves  a  distinct  body  of  Chris- 
tians having  sympathisers  all  over  Christendom, 
particnlarly  in  North  Africa  and  in  Gaul. 

Montanism  may  be  said  t-o  have  a  double 
meaning,  according  as  we  include  or  ezclude 
these  sympathisers.  The  Montanist  movement 
in  Phrygia  had  f  eatures  which  belonged  to  itself . 
Montanus  seems  to  have  had  the  idea  that  God 
had  commissioned  him  to  gather  all  Christians 
together  into  one  Community  who  were  to  be 
ready  to  meet  the  Lord,  who  was  about  to 
retum  to  earth  and  begin  His  millennial  reig^ 
in  Papuza.  In  prcparation  for  this  Advent 
all  Christians,  worthy  of  the  name,  ought  to 
be  ready  to  renounce  all  the  Claims  that  the 
snrrounding  social  life  made  upon  them,  and 
to  practise  themselves  in  all  kiuds  of  asceti- 
cism.  Montanus  seems  to  have  bclieved  and 
taught  that  the  Church  had  reached  its  final 
term  of  existence  in  the  world.  He  and  his 
fellow-prophets  represonted  the  last  stage  of 
prophecy,  and  consequently  possesscd  au  in- 
spiration  such  as  none  of  their  prcdecessors 
could  lay  claim  to.  Thcy,  and  the  gifts  of 
prophecy  they  possesscd,  were  the  last  and 
literal  fulfilment  of  the  promise  given  by  cur 
Lord  in  the  Gospcl  of  St.  John  that  the  Para- 
clete  would  come  and  abide  with  His  people. 
It  is  noteworthy  in  this  respect  to  remember 
that  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  Mon- 
tanists — the  Ähgi — denied  the  authenticity  and 
authority  of  both  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and 
the  Apocalypse.  Hence  the  Montanists  held 
that  when  their  prophets  spoke  they  were  so 
entirely  possessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  it 
was  not  they,  but  the  Spirit  Himscif,  that  was 
responsible  for  the  utteranccs.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
in  using  their  human  organs  of  speech,  spoke 
in  the  first  person,  and  whcn  a  prophetess  was 
nnder  the  divine  afflatus  the  masculine  f orms 
of  speech  were  employcd  (compare  Montanist 
prophetic  utterances  coUected  by  Bonwetsch 
in  his  OeichicfUe  de»  MontanümtUt  pp.  197, 
Oracles  1,  3,  4,  6,  12,  18,  21,  and  13).  These 
peculiarities  in  the  Phrygian  Montanism  may 
be  said  to  be  new,  but  only  in  the  sense  that 


they  were  the  ezaggerations  of  what  had  been 
the  common  belief  in  the  Primitive  Church. 

When  we  turn  to  Montanism  in  its  wider 
meaning — the  Montanism  which  included  men 
like  Tertullian — the  conservative  character  of 
the  movement  is  conspicuous.  The  Montanists 
had  no  theory  of  ecclesiastical  govemment  to 
separate  them  from  the  majority  of  Christians. 
They  accepted  the  threefold  congregational 
ministry  of  pastor  or  bishop,  eiders  and  deacons; 
but  they  contended  that  the  prophets  should 
be  maintained  in  the  honourable  position 
assig^ed  to  them  in  the  apostolio  and  snb- 
apostolic  Church.  Tertullian  makes  it  clear 
that  he  and  those  who  thought  with  him,  in- 
sisted  that  it  belonged  to  the  prophets  alone 
to  declare  that  the  Church  could  pardon  cer- 
tain  heinous  sins,  and  that  it  belonged  to  them 
to  prescribe  the  manner  of  life  which  was 
becoming  in  Christians  (compare  De  Pudicitiot 
21 ;  De  Jejuniot  1).  But  these  were  the  acknow- 
ledged  rights  or  duties  of  the  prophets  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  second  Century  (compare 
Hermas,  Pastor,  Mandata,  iv.  3  ;  Vtsiones,  üi  7 ; 
Eusebius,  Ecd.  Ilitt,,  V.  iL  6.  6).  The  so-caUed 
Montanists  wished  to  maintain  the  prophetic 
ministry  in  its  old  place  and  with  its  ancient 
powers.  In  fact,  this  question  of  prophecy, 
which  is  commonly  brought  forward  in  order 
to  show  that  Montanism  was  a  novelty,  affordB 
the  strengest  proof  of  its  conservative  char- 
acter. tt  is  true  that  after  the  Separation  be- 
tween  the  Montanists  and  the  *'  great "  Church, 
Christian  theologians  vehemently  opposed  the 
Montanist  theory  of  prophecy,  and  in  particular 
declared  that  true  prophecy  could  not  be 
ecstatic ;  but  this  was  an  afterthought  for  the 
purpose  of  discrediting  the  Montanist  Claims 
to  represent  the  ancient  usages.  That  it  was 
an  afterthought  can  be  proved  by  studying 
the  stat-ement^  made  about  prophecy  before 
Montanism  arose,  and  dnring  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  movement.  The  Statements  made  about 
prophecy  by  Justin  Martyr  {Dialogue  wUh 
Trypko,  39,  82),  by  Irenscus  {Ägainst  Bereite», 
IL  xzxii.  4,  ß ;  I.  xiii.  4) ;  by  Hermas  (Powtor, 
Mandata,  xL),  and  by  Tertullian,  are  wonder- 
fuUy  alike.  The  famous  dictum  of  Montanus 
in  which  he,  speaking  in  the  Spirit,  described 
his  prophecy :  "  Behold  the  man  is  as  a  lyre, 
and  I  swcep  over  him  as  a  plectrum*' — was 
uacd  bv  others  to  describc  what  the  Christian 
prophecy  was  likc,  Athcnagoras  speaks  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  making  use  of  the  prophets  as 
"a  flute-player  breathes  into  his  flute"  {Plea 
for  the  Christian»,  7,  9) ;  and  the  author  of  the 
Cohortatio  ad  Gentes  says  that  "  the  divine 
plectrum  descends  from  heaven  and  uses 
righteous  men  as  an  Instrument  like  a  harp  or 
lyre,"  in  order  to  reveal  to  man  things  divine 
and  heavenly  (e/.  sect.  8).    The  same  resnlt  is 
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reached  when  we  study  the  details  of  tbe  Mon- 
tanist discipline.  The  movement  was  a  con- 
servative  reaction,  a  protest  against  the  growing 
conformity  with  the  world,  and  the  repadiation 
of  the  special  Claims  of  the  ancient  prophetic 
ministry.  Like  all  such  reactions  it  exagge- 
rated  the  characteristics  it  strove  to  defend 
and  retain. 

Before,  and  perhaps  af ter,  the  Separation  be- 
tween  the  Montanists  and  their  fellow  Chris- 
tians in  Phrygia,  tbey  did  not  lack  sympathisers 
within  the  "  great  '*  Church.  The  martyrs  of 
Lyons,  we  are  told  by  Eusebius  {EccL  BisLf  V. 
iü.  4),  wrote  in  their  iuterest.  The  Roman 
Church,  we  are  informed  by  TertuUian  {Ädver- 
iut  Praxean,  1),  at  first  acknowlcdged  the  pro- 
phetic gif  ts  of  Montanus,  Prisca,  and  MaximiUa, 
and  declared  itself  to  be  in  communion  with 
their  followers  in  Asia  and  Phrygia.  The 
foUowers  of  Montanus  were  in  such  a  majority 
in  Phrygia  itself  that  they  were  spoken  of  as 
the  Kataphrygian  Church  (the  Church  accord- 
ing-to-the-Phrygians) ;  and  they  seem  to  have 
held  this  position  for  some  centuries.  During 
this  period  there  is  evidence  to  lead  us  to 
believc  that  they  .were  sought  after  by  those 
who  had  increasing  difficulties  about  the  laxity 
of  discipline  in  the  ** great"  Church,  and  who 
held  to  the  old  theory  that  God  vouchsafed 
special  revelations  in  matters  of  discipline  to 
His  prophets  and  martyrs.  Intimate  relations, 
for  ezample,  existed  between  the  Montanists 
and  the  followers  of  Novatian. 

When  the  Empcror  Constantine  recognised 
Christianity  and  made  it  a  religio  licita  within 
the  Empire,  the  Montanists  and  other  Chris- 
tian societies  outside  the  *'  great "  Church 
were  not  included.  Thcv  did  not  share  what 
was  called  "the  peace  of  the  Church."  The 
persecutions  against  them  were  rather  in- 
tensified.  Sozomen  teils  us  that  the  result 
was  that  Montauism  disappeared  in  most 
districts  {EceL  HiaL^  ii.  32 ;  ef,  vii.  12) ;  but  the 
Phrygians  stood  firm.  Penal  laws  of  increas- 
ing severity  were  enacted  against  them  {ef. 
especially  the  edicts  of  A.D.  398,  and  of  A.D. 
415)  by  Christian  Emperors.  Their  churches 
were  confiscated ;  the  Ordination  of  their  clerg^ 
was  made  a  penal  offence;  search  was  made 
for  their  religious  writings,  which  were  de- 
stroyed  when  discovered.  The  Montanists 
were  deprived  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  their 
property  by  will,  and  their  nearest  Catholic  re- 
latives were  allowed  to  seize  their  possessions. 
Still  they  continued  steadfast  to  their  prin- 
ciplea.  In  the  sixth  Century  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian  resolved  to  stamp  them  out.  Troops  of 
soldiers  were  sent  against  them.  The  historian 
Procopius  teils  us  {Hiai,  Are.,  11)  that  the 
Montanists  in  their  despair  took  refuge,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  in  their  chorches. 


and  setting  fire  to  the  buildings  perished  in. 
the  flames  rather  than  submit  to  the  leaders  oi 
the  so-called  Catholic  Church  who  had  urgedE: 

their  persecution.    The  story  of  the  persecu^ 

tion  of  the  populous  nonconformist  Charche^^ 
of  the  f  ourth  to  sixth  centuries  is  usually  passec:? 
over  by  Church  hlstorians.    It  was  one  of  th^ 
greatest  blots  on  the  Old  Catholic  Cburoh. 

Authürities. — Albert  Ritschi,  Die  Entstehung 
der  altkatholischen  K%rche{lH57),  2nd  ed.  pp.  462- 
554;  Bonwetsch,  OeschicfUe  de»  Montanitmut 
(1881);  Renan,  Marc  Aurde  (1882),  pp.  208/.; 
Harnack,  i/istory  of  Dogma  (1896),  Eng.  trans., 
ii.  94-108 ;  Lindsay,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry 
in  the  Early  Centuries  (1902),  pp.  235  ff,  ;  also 
articles  on  Montanism  in  the  DU-tionary  of 
Christum  Biography  by  Salmon ;  in  the  Eneydo- 
pcedia  Britanniea  by  Hamack ;  and  in  Herzot/s 
Encylopcedia  by  Möller.  The  difficult  question 
of  Montanist  chronologyis  discussedby  Harnack 
in  his  Chronologie  der  altehristliehen  Literatur 
bis  Eusebius,  pp.  369  jf.,  and  by  Voigt  in  Eine 
verschollene  Urkunde  aus  dem  MUv-fnontaniMtutchen 
Kampfe  (1891).  The  monograph  of  Bonwetsch 
is  the  most  complete.  An  appendix  contains 
all  the  recorded  utterances  of  the  Montanist 
prophets,  and  the  contemporary  soaroes  of 
information  are  carefully  set  forth  on  pp. 
16-55.  [T.  M.  L.] 

MOXUMENTS.—Literally,  reminders,  records ; 
anything  that  perpetuates  the  memory  of  a 
person  or  of  an  event ;  a  memoria!  stmetare, 
stone,  or  tablet  in  a  church  or  churcbyard.  If 
to  be  erected  in  a  church  of  the  Church  of 
England,  a  facult-y  is  necessary,  and  once 
erected,  such  monument  may  be  repaired  with- 
out  the  consent  of  ordinary  or  incumbent.  The 
lattcr  must  not  allow  inscriptions  on  monuments 
or  tombstones,  inconsistent  with  the  Protest- 
ant doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  **  Pray 

for  the  soul  of ,"  was  in  one  case  held  to 

be  allowable,  but  prayer  for  the  dead  having 
always  been  discouraged  by  the  Refonned 
Church,  a  faculty  for  such  an  inscription  would 
most  likely  be  ref used.  (See  Whitehead,  Chureh 
Law,)  [B.  W.] 

MORAL  THEOLOGY.—The  Roman  Church 
Claims  to  rule  the  eonseience  no  less  than  the 
intellect  of  her  votaries.  In  dealing  with  this 
ethical  aspect  of  the  papal  System,  it  ia  not 
necessary  to  assert  that  the  moral  teaching  of 
Rome  is  all  bad,  or  that  her  catechisms  and 
manuals  of  devotion  do  not  contain  mnch  that 
is  in  itself  excellent.  Considerable  exceptions 
would,  indeed,  have  to  be  made  even  here. 
Catechisms,  not  only  for  adults,  but  for  children, 
could  be  named,  in  which  some  of  the  answera 
given  are  unfit  for  publication.  The  Student 
of  Romanism,  however,  would  greatly  err  if  he 
estimated  the  practical  effect  of  the  papal 
System  on  the  eonseience  by  what  ii  f umished 
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bim  in  popalar  manuals.  Bebind  the  catechism 

«knd  books  of  devotion  Stands  the  vast  sjstem 

«>f  what  is  known  as  *'  Moral  Theology  "  {T?uo- 

fia  MortUis),  in  the  principles  and  practice 

>f  which  every  Roman  priest  1b  carefolly  in- 

itmcted.    Behind  the  t^xt-books  of  the  s jstem, 

tum,  Stands  the  Confessional,  or  the  place 

'^^Krhere  the  teachings  of  this  "  Moral  Theology  " 

brought  to  bear  by  the  priest  on  the  con- 

dence  of  the  penitent,  and  where  its  prin- 

^siples  are  imbibed  by  the  latter.    Few,  ezcept 

"%hose  who  have  taken  pains  to  acqoaint  them- 

«elves  with  this  extraordinary  branch  of  Roman 

^heological  science,  will  readily  credit  its  real 

character. 

**  Moral  Theology/'  in  brief,  is  the  name 
given  to  that  large  body  of  doctrine  which  has 
been  gradually  elaborated  by  the  doctors, 
casaists,  and  other  leamed  meu  of  the  Romish 
Charch,  and  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  the 
aatboritative  science  of  dnty,  and  gaide  to 
practice,  for  the  priesthood  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties.  It  is  not  inaptly  described  in 
Addis  and  Amold's  CcUholie  Diciionary  (4th 
ed.  p.  651),  as  "the  science  of  priests  sitting 
in  the  confessional,  the  science  which  enables 
them  to  distingaish  right  from  wrong,  mortal 
sin  from  renial  sin,  connsels  of  perfection  from 
stiict  Obligation,  and  so  to  administer  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance."  It  is  the  work  of 
Bchoolmen,  canonists,  and  in  a  pecaliar  degree 
of  Jesnits,  though  fathers,  popes,  priests, 
ZDonks,  and  religious  teachers  of  all  kinds, 
baye  contribated  to  its  stores.  Its  bloom-time 
was  the  seventeenth  Century,  when,  in  a  malti- 
tnde  of  writers,  it  developed  into  the  frightfally 
immoral '  System  so  mercilessly  exposed  and 
satirised  by  Pascal  in  his  famous  Provincial 
LeUeri,  The  sammary  given  by  Moshelm  of 
its  leading  tenets  is  as  good  as  can  be  wished 
{Church  HUtory,  cent.  xvii.  sect.  2,  par.  i  1, 
eh.  1):  ''That  a  bad  man,  who  is  an  entire 
Btranger  to  the  lore  of  God,  prorided  he  feels 
Bome  fear  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  from  dread 
of  ponishment  avoids  grosser  crimes,  is  a  fit 
candidate  for  eternal  salvation.  That  men 
may  sin  with  safety,  providcd  they  have  a 
probable  reason  for  their  sin,  %.e.  some  argo- 
ment  or  authority  in  favour  of  it.  That  actions 
in  themselves  contrary  to  the  divine  law  are 
allowable,  provided  a  person  can  control  his 
own  mind,  and  in  his  thoaghts  connect  a  good 
end  with  the  crlminal  deed ;  or,  as  they  express 
it,  knows  how  to  direct  his  Intention  right.  That 
philosophical  sins,  i,e.  actions  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature  and  to  right  reason, 
in  a  person  ignorant  of  the  written  law  of  Gk)d, 
or  dubions  as  to  its  true  meaning,  are  light 
offenoes,  and  do  not  deserve  the  panishment 
of  hell.  That  the  deeds  a  man  commits  when 
wbolly  bUnded  by  his  losts  and  the  paroxysms 


of  passion,  and  when  destitnte  of  all  sensc  of 
religion,  though  they  be  of  the  vilcst  and  most 
execrable  character,  can  by  no  means  be  charged 
to  his  accoant  in  the  jadgment  of  God,  because 
such  a  man  is  like  a  madman.  That  it  is  right 
for  a  man,  when  taking  an  oath  or  forming  a 
contract,  in  order  to  deceive  the  jadge  and 
subvert  the  validity  of  the  covenant  or  oath, 
tacitly  to  add  something  to  the  words  of  the 
compact  or  the  oath,  and  other  sentiments  of 
the  like  nature"  (o/.  for  illustrations,  besides 
Pascal's  LetterMi  with  Dr.  M'Crie's  Introduction 
to  the  same  (1846),  a  work  entitled  Tfie  Prin- 
eiplci  of  the  JetuiU,  Developed  in  a  Colleetion  of 
ExtraeU  from  their  own  Autkort  (London,  Riv- 
ington,  1839) ;  Nicolini's  Hittory  of  the  JeiuiUj 
eh.  ix. ;  and  Cartwright's  JemiU), 

How  has  it  fared  with  the  System  since  7  The 
scandal  created  by  Pascal's  exposure,  and  by 
the  outcry  of  Dominicans,  Jansenists,  and 
moralist«  of  a  less  lax  tendency,  was  so  great 
that  the  Popes  themselves  were  compelled  to 
interpose.  In  the  years  1665-66,  Alexander 
VII.  condemned  forty-five  propositions ;  in 
1679  Innocent  XI.  condemned  other  sixty-five 
propositions;  in  1690  Alexander  VIII.  con- 
demned particularly  the  "philosophical  sin" 
of  the  Jesuits.  But  the  condemnations,  as  we 
shall  see,  have  had  little  eftect  on  practice. 
Many  of  the  doctrines  condemned  have  been 
rehabilitated  by  later  decisions ;  the  old  autho- 
rities  are  still  quoted;  it  is  the  very  System 
of  probabilism  which  Pascal  denounced,  which, 
with  slight  modificatioDs,  is  in  the  ascendant 
in  the  accredited  text-books  of  the  Church  to- 
day.  To  show  the  nature  of  Rome's  '*  Moral 
Theology,"  it  is  not  uecessary  to  go  back  to 
Escobar,  with  his  twenty-four  Jesuit  authors, 
compared  by  him  to  the  four-and-twenty  elders 
of  the  Apocalypse ;  or  to  his  f our  great  autho- 
rities,  Suarez,  Vasquez,  Molina,  and  Valencia, 
who  are  likenedto  the  '*  four  living  creatures  " 
of  the  same  vision  {cf,  Pascal).  It  will  suffice  to 
take  as  our  g^ides  two  authors  whose  authority 
no  one  will  dispute:  St.  Alphonso  Liguori, 
founder  of  the  Bedemptionists  (died  1787; 
canonised,  1839;  since  declared  a  doctor  of 
the  Church);  and  P.  J.  P.  Gury,  S.J.  (died 
1866),  whose  Oompendiumt  based  on  Liguori, 
has  gone  through  an  immense  number  of 
editions  (we  use  that  of  1894,  2  vols.),  and, 
with  his  Catuz  Conteientia^  is  a  principal  text- 
book  in  Roman  Colleges.  A  third  author  might 
be  mentioned,  Peter  Dens  (died  1775;  long 
used  in  Ireland);  but  Dens,  with  all  his 
blemishes,  is  a  mucb  stricter  moralist  than 
Liguori,  and  a  swom  foe  to  probabilism,  and 
is  now  quite  superseded  by  the  laxer  teachers. 
It  is  Liguori  who,  backed  by  papal  recommen- 
dations,  may  be  said,  with  Gury,  to  represent 
existent  opinion.    The  Congregation  of  Rites, 
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7ho  examined  Ligaori's  works  in  the  begin- 
aing  of  the  centarj  with  a  view  to  his  l)eatifi- 
catlon,  declared  that  they  found  in  thcm  not 
one  Word  worthy  of  censare  ;  and  Pius  VII.,  in 
1803,  confirmed  tbeir  decree.  Liguori's  doc- 
trines  have,  therefore,  the  highest  aatborisa- 
tion  which  the  papal  Church  can  give. 

Mention  has  bocn  madc  above  of  the  doctrine 
of  "  probabilism."  This  is  really  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  scheme  of  moral  theology  with 
which  Liguori  is  idcntified.  It  was  the  view 
represented  in  the  Jesuit  schools  of  the  days 
of  Pascal  {Letter  VI,) ;  it  aftcrwards  feil  vory 
generally  into  disrepute  (Dens,  e.g. ,  denonnces 
it  in  the  strengest  terms,  as  having  introduced 
into  Christianity  horrid  monsters  of  doctrine, 
making  lawful  parricide,  adulteries,  pcrjaries, 
&c.) ;  it  is  now  again  reinstated  in  favour,  and 
is  the  reigning  system  (cf.  Catholie  DUtümary, 
article  Mob AL Theology  ;  Chamhert'tEneydop., 
article  Casuistby).  A  '*  probable  "  opinion, 
briefly,  is  one  for  which  some  respectable 
anthority  among  the  casaists  can  bc  quotcd. 
The  common  view  of  the  older  writers  was 
that  "  the  authority  of  one  good  and  leamed 
doctor  renders  an  opinion  probable."  Othcrs 
snppose  that  whcre  an  action  is  morally  ansafe 
there  is  needed  at  Icast  a  balance  of  opinions 
to  render  it  probable.  This  appears  to  be  the 
view  to  which  Liguori  inclines,  but  Gury  dis- 
sents,  and  the  prevalent  doctrine  at  present 
is  that  a  much  slighter  degrce  of  authority 
is  sufiScient  to  Warrant  action.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  one  be  persuadcd  in  his  own 
mind  of  the  rigbtncss  of  the  action.  Even 
thongh  he  is  convinced  tliat  the  action  is 
wrong,  it  is  enough  to  justify  him  in  doing 
it  that  some  casuist  or  casuists  of  reputc  have 
prononnced  it  lawful.  As  authoritics  are 
seldom  lacking  in  support  of  any  course  of 
conduct  dcemed  desirable,  the  precise  degp'ee 
of  authorisation  required  is  a  matter  of  second- 
ary  moment-. 

We  shall  now  prove  that,  by  the  aid  of  this 
elastic  principlCi  the  most  immoral  doctrines 
find  shelter  under  the  accredited  teaching  of 
the  Roman  Church.  In  Pascal's  day  the 
principle  was  openly  defended  by  the  Jesuits 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  that 
acts  otherwise  evil  may  lawfuUy  be  done  if 
they  tend  to  the  greater  glory  of  God  {ad 
majorem  Dei  gloriam),  The  later  casuists  use 
freely  the  ezpression,  *'  a  just  cause,"  or  "  the 
glory  of  God  "  (the  latter  covering  the  greater 
good  of  the  Church,  or  of  a  religious  Order, 
or  the  extirpation  of  beresy,  or  any  end 
deemed  pious  or  religious).  For  such  a  cause, 
as  will  be  seeu,  it  is  deemed  lawful  to  equivo- 
cate,  dissemble,  use  pious  frauds,  swear  f^sely, 
break  oaths,  violate  faith  with  heretics ;  while 
the  lawfulness,  in  ordinary  life,  of   mental 


reservation  and  deceit,  if  an   impon«»^. 
is  to  be  served,  is  freely  inculcated.    IncredibL'^ 
it  will  be  Said.    Let  those  who  think  so  stadL^ 
the  f ollowing  examples,  or  bett^r  still,  examine 
the  text-books  for  themselves  (a  large  nrnnber 
of  eztracts  from  Liguori,  with  traDslation^ 
may  be  seen  in  Blakeney's  AlpJummu  Liguofi, 
1852). 

It  will  be  well  to  have  at  the  beginning 
Liguori's  definition  of  "  a  just  cause. "  "  A  just 
cause,"  the  saint  says,  "  is  any  honest  end  for 
the  preservation  of  things  good  for  the  spirit, 
or  useful  for  the  body"  {lib,  üL  t.  2,  No. 
151).  It  is  to  be  shown  what  kind  of  actioDS 
he  deems  legitimate  for  such  an  end, 

Take,  first,  the  doctrines  that  are  propoanded 
onequivoeaiujmxidioaihM,  Thefollowingisqaoted 
from  Sanchez  (one  of  Pascal's  casuists) :  "  To 
swear  with  equivocation,  when  there  is  a  just 
cause,  and  equivocation  itself  is  lawful,  is  noi 
evil ;  because  where  there  is  a  rigbt  of  con- 
cealing  the  truth,  and  it  is  concealed  withont 
a  lie,  no  irreverence  is  done  to  an  oath "  (ret. 
as  above ;  e/.  Pascal,  Lttter  IX,), 
distinguishes  three  modes  of  equivocation,  an( 
goes  on  :  **  These  things  being  laid  down,  it 
certain,  and  a  common  opinion  among  all,  tha: 
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it  is  lawful  for  a  just  cause  to  use  equivocatiosr 
in  the  modes  exidained,  and  to  confirm  it  wit~ 
an  oath."    He  gives  an  Illustration :  "  Thns  l^ü  « 
who  is  asked  concerning  anything  which  it    £9 
expedient  to  conceal  may  reply,  'I  say  no' 
{dico  non)t  i,f»  I  say  the  toard  no."    This  pilzi* 
ciple  is  carried  through  in  the  most  ingennons 
fashion.      Take  the  foUowing  from  another 
place  (No.  160) :  "  Likewise,  if  any  one  heing 
invited  as  a  guest  be  asked  whether  the  food 
is  good,  which  in  truth  is  unsavoary,  he  can 
answer  that  it  is  good — to  wit,  for  wuni\fe^ 
tion"    Or  this  convenient  maxim :  "Also  it  is 
lawful  to  conceal  the  truth  when  there  is  a 
cause ;  e.g,  if  any  one  should  ask  money  from 
you,  you  can  answer,  '  Oh  that  I  had  it  I '  or, 
'I  should  rejoice  to  have  it''*  {ibid,),     The 
question  arises,   **  Whether  a  culprit,   being 
lawfnlly  interrogated,  can  deny  a  crime,  even 
with  an  oath,  if  the  confession  of  the  crime 
would  be  attended  with  great  disadvantage  ?  ** 
(No.  156).    Some  think  not,  but  others,  Liguori 
says,  "  with  sufiScient  probability,"  teach  tbat 
**the  accused  person,  if  in  imminent  peril  of 
death,  or  prison,  or  perpetual  exile,  or  loss  of 
all  his  goods,  or  the  hulks,  and  such  like,  can 
deny  the  crime,  even  with  an  oath."    Suppose, 
however,  the  oath  is  swom  with  an  equivoca- 
tion wühout  just  cause,  the  question  is  put, 
Is  that  a  mortal  sin  7    Some  authorities  hold 
that  it  is,  but  the  *'more  probable"  view  is 
that  it  is  only  a  venial  sin,  "  for  at  worst  it  is 
an  error  of  judgment  or  indiscretion "  (No. 
151).    It  is  evident  that  we  have  already  got 
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^Yito  a  reg^on  in  which  it  is  possible  to  make 
"^vhat  we  choose  of  all  ordinary  mazims  of 
znoonality. 

Take  a  few  more  examples  aboat  oaths. 
.Allied   to  eqoivocation   is   the  principle   of 
"mental    resenration"    {rutrictio    mentalii}— 
«uiother  ^voarite   principle  of   the   Jesnits. 
.Sere  are  instances.    A  Confessor»  it  is  taoght, 
^»can  affirm,  even  with  an  oath,  that  he  does 
viot  know  a  sin  heard  in  confession,  by  ander- 
^itanding,  tu  man,  bat  not  as  the  minUter  of 
^^^riit,  .  .  .    The  reason  is,  because  he  who 
:interrogate8  has  not  a  right  to  be  informed  of 
m  matter,  onless  that  matter  is  commonicable ; 
«ach  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  Confessor. 
And  thls  also  is  trae,  if  otherwise  he  shoald 
ask  him  whether  he  heard  it  as  a  minister  of 
Christ"  (No.  153).    This  is  pat  more  strongly 
in  a  later  passage.    Even  if  he  is  asked  to 
reply  **withoat  eqaiTOcation,"  the  Confessor 
oan  still  answer,  with  an  oath,  that  he  does 
not  know  it;  nay,  this  is  a  **nece8sary  equi- 
▼ocation  which  coald  not  be  omitted  withoat 
sin  "  (VI.  t.  4,  No.  646 ;  Dens  similarly).    Here 
is  another  ezample  oat  of  multitades,  this  time 
taken  from  Gary,  though  Ligaori  states  a  case 
of  ezactly  the  same  kind :  **  Anna,  haring  been 
goflty  of  adalteiy,  and  being  interrogated  by 
her  hosband,   who  has   formed  a  suspicion, 
answere  the  first  time  that  she  has  not  riolated 
wedlock;  the  second  time  (haring  in  the  in- 
terval  obtained  absolation),  she  replies,  /  am 
ffuiUtUii  of  tueh  crime  ;  the  third  time  she  abso- 
lately  denies  the  adultery,  and  says,  /  have  not 
commUted  it,  meaning  within  herseif,  such  par- 
ticolar  adaltery  as  I  am  bonnd  to  reveal,  or,  I 
have  not  committed  an  act  of  adaltery  that 
has  to  be  revealed   to  you.    Is  Anna  to  be 
blamed  7  **    Gury's  reply  jastifies  each  answer 
of  the  woman,  supporting  his  raling  with  a 
grave  array  of  aathorities  {Oates  of  Contcience, 
p.129). 

The  casoistry  and  sophistry  on  this  snbject 
of  oaths  are  almost  past  belief,  bat  come  in 
sabstance  to  this,  that  a  promissory  oath  taken 
withoat  the  Intention  of  being  boand  by  it, 
does  not  impose  an  Obligation  of  keeping  it. 
Seme  hold  that  it  does,  bat,  says  Ligaori,  **  it 
is  a  more  probable  and  conmion  opinion  that 
■ach  an  oath  is  not  a  tnie  oath,  both  because 
it  wants  the  necessary  condition  to  the  nature 
of  a  promissory  oath,  such  as  is  the  Intention 
of  binding  oneself ;  and  because  an  oath  f ollows 
the  natoie  of  a  promise  which  it  confirms  as 
certain.  But  an  oath  made  without  such  a 
mind  is  not,  indeed,  a  promise,  bat  simply  pro- 
posed ;  therefore,  the  promise  evanishing,  the 
oath  does  so  also,  and  is  considered  as  made 
withoat  the  mind  of  swearing,  which  certainly, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  null  and  void.  But  if  no 
oath  ezists,  there  is  no  Obligation  of  fulfilling 


that  oath  "  (III.  t.  2,  No.  172 ;  so  Gary).  It  does 
not  f ollow  that  ordinarily  the  taking  of  such  an 
oath  is  not  a  sin,  bat  the  doctors  again  decree 
that  the  sin  is  only  a  venial  one  (the  authorities 
quoted  by  Liguori,  Gury,  &c.,  are  the  same 
whose  teachings  Pascal  exposed).  There  is 
another  important  point  in  connection  with 
oaths.  However  solemnly  or  sincerely  they 
may  have  been  taken,  it  is  an  article  of  faith 
laid  down  in  these  text-books,  that  the  Pope 
(himself,  or  through  his  prelates)  has  power  to 
absolve  from  them  by  a  dispensation.  "A 
dispensation,'*  says  Liguori,  *'is  the  absolute 
disposing  of  the  Obligation  of  a  vow  made  in 
the  name  of  Qod,  That  such  a  dispensation 
may  be  valid,  a  just  cause  is  required,  such 
as,  for  ezample,  the  good  of  the  Church,  or 
the  common  well-being  of  the  State"  (No.  250). 
Earlier  we  read,  '*  Let  (oaths)  be  never  so  valid, 
they  can  be  relaxed  by  the  Church"  (No. 
192). 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  religion, 
in  the  dealings  of  Roman  Catholics  with  Pro- 
testants,  and  in  oaths  taken  by  Romanists  to 
the  State,  opens  up  possibilities  of  deception 
such  as  the  course  of  history  has  too  often 
ezemplified.     Look   at  some  of  the   applica- 
tions  in  this  direction.    Liguori  discusses  the 
question  of  denying  one's  religion.      **  In  no 
case,"  he  begins  by  saying,  **  whether  by  voice 
or  by  any  other  sign,  is  it  lawful  to  do  this, 
since  Christ  says,  *  Whoso  shall  deny  Me  before 
men,  &c.'  *'    But,  as  usual,  it  is  not  long  before 
this  brave    sentence    is   ezplained   away   by 
casuistical  distinctions.    **  But,"  he  goes  on, 
**  though  it  is  not  lawful  to  lie,  or  to  feign 
what  is  not,  it  is  nevertheless  lawful  to  du- 
temhU  ysihat  it,  or  to  cover  the  truth  with  words 
or  other  ambiguous  and  donbtful  signs,  for  a 
just  cause,  and  when  there  is  not  a  necessity 
of  confessing  "  (II.  t.  i.  No.  12).    One  applica- 
tion is,  "  when  you  are  not  asked  conceming 
the  faith,  not  only  is  it  lawful,  but  often  more 
conducive  to    the  glory    of    God,    and    the 
Utility  of  your  neighbour,  to  cover  the  faith 
than  to  confess  it;  e.g,  if  concealed  among 
heretics,  youmayaccomplish  a  greater  amount 
of  good,  or  if,  from  the   confession  of  the 
faith,  more  of  evil  would  follow,  for  ezample, 
great  trouble,  death,  the  hostility  of  a  tyrant, 
the  danger  of  defection,  if  you  should  be  tor- 
tured — whence  it  is  often  rash  to  offer  oneself 
willingly "  (No.    14).     In  this  case  also,  all 
limitations  may  be  overruled  by  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Pope.    It  is  a  matter  of  history 
that   in  the  struggle  of  Protestantism  with 
Catholicism,   Jesuits   often  obtained  permis- 
sion  to  appear  to  deny  their  faith,  and  even, 
ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam,  assume  the  character 
of  Protestant  preachers  {ef.   Hallam).      The 
powers  of  the  Pope  would  seem,  according  to 
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many  of  these  doctors,  to  go  f  arther  still,  even 
to  setting  aside  the  laws  of  God.  **  In  those 
things/*  we  are  told,  *'  which  are  absolutely 
and  unconditionallj  ordered  by  (}od,  Sanchez 
and  many  others  say  with  g^reat  probability 
that  the  Pope  has  the  power,  in  any  particnla^ 
case,  not  indeed  of  dispensing  with  them,  bat 
(mark  the  fineness  of  the  distinction)  of  saying 
that  the  divine  law  no  longer  binde  "  (Bosen- 
baam).  Gary  says  on  this  point :  "  The  point 
is  one  of  controversy,  whether  he  is  em- 
powered  actoally  to  dispense  for  some  very 
grave  cause,  or  only  to  declare  Qod*s  law  sns- 
pended  for  the  time.  In  practice,"  he  adds, 
*'  it  matters  little'*  {Compcndium^  vol.  L  p.  104), 
He  confirms  also  what  is  said  above  on  che  law- 
fulness  of  disscmbling  the  true  faXth,  "  It  is 
lawful,"  he  declares,  **  to  dissemble  the  tme 
faith  for  a  while  on  consideration  of  very  severe 
inconvenieuces  that  might  accrue  from  public 
profession"  {Caiea  of  Conscienee,  p.  61).  The 
case  is  stated  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  be- 
Coming  secretly  a  Catholic,  bat  asking  per- 
mission  to  postpone  his  public  profession  tili 
such  time  as  it  could  be  done  without  injury  to 
his  estate.  To  this,  Gury  thinks  there  can  be 
no  objection. 

Not  unduly  to  multiply  instances,  only  a  few 
specimens  of  applications  to  common  life  may 
be  adduced.    Some  of  them  are  sufficiently  re- 
Yolutionary.    Gury,  e,g.f  states  this  case:  *'An 
individual  sets  poison  or  a  snare  in  a  locality 
where  his  enemy,  though  very  rarely,  passes, 
with  the  express  Intention  that  he  might  perish 
if  he  should  chance  to  come  by."    Is  a  man 
guilty  if  death  is  the  result  7    Gury's  answer  is 
that,  according  to  the  more  accredited  opinion, 
he  is  exempt  from  guilt  I  (vol.  i.  p.  538).    He 
gives  his  reason :  '*  Because,"  he  says,  "  on  the 
one  band,  the  extemal  act  is  not  unjust  .  .  . 
and  on  the  other  band,  the  internal  act  is  not 
rendered  unjust  in    virtue  of  Intention,   for 
Intention  has  influence  neither  for  the  efiScacy 
of  a  cause,  nor  for  peril  of  injury  *'  {ibid.), 
Here  is  a  case  bearing  on  breach  of  promise  : 
**  A  man,"  says  Gury, "  who  has  sworn  to  a  girl 
rieh  and  healthy,  is  not  bound  by  his  oath 
should  she  happen  to  have  become  poor  or  fallen 
into  bad  health"  (voL  i.  p.  316).    Again,  an 
{   engagement  may  be  broken  off  if  a  fat  inheri- 
tance  {pinguü  hceredita»)  should  accrue,  alter- 
ing the  Status  of   either  party  (ii.  p.  310). 
Olancing  at  another  commandment,  we  find 
;that  cur  moralists  have  remarkably  stränge 
notions  of  the  tneum  and  tuum.    Here  is  one 
Solution  of  the  wages  question.    Are  servants, 
who  are  of  opinion  that  their  wages  are  inferior 
to  the  work  done  by  them,  at  liberty  to  help 
themselves  clandestinely  to  the  goods  of  their 
masters  t  ( this  is  called  in  the  books  *'  clan- 
4e8tine   compensation ").    Gury's  answer  is. 


generaUy  not,  bat  exception  is  to  be  made  of 
servants  who  have  contracted  for  inadequate 
wages,  under  physical  compulsion,  or  monl 
fear,  or  the  strain  of  necessity ;  all  such  are 
entitled  to   help  themselves   to    what   they 
consider  their  rightful  due  (voL    i.   p.  533). 
Liguori,  in  reply  to  the  same  question,  would 
justify  the  proceeding,  provided  the  servant 
was  a  prudent  man,  gifted  with  soand  judg- 
ment,  and  certain  of  the  justice  of  the  oom- 
pensation ;  but  he  adds  cautiously  that  these 
things  are  extremely  rare  (III.  t.  5,  No.  524). 
All  the  moralists  are  agreed  that  in  extreme, 
or  very  grave  necessity,  it  is  no  sin  to  help 
oneself  to  another's  goods,  without  any  Obliga- 
tion of  restitution. 

Only  one  other  point  may  be  ref  erred  to  in 
this  wonderful  *<  Moral  Theology."     It  tnms 
on  the  distinction  of  venial  and  mortal  sin. 
This  is  a  distinction  which  is  a  third  heaven 
of   delight  to  the  casuist  with  bis    refined 
subtleties.    What    constitutes  a  mortal    and 
what    a    venial    sin?    And  in    questions    of 
degree,  where  is  the  line  between  them  to 
be  drawn  7    It  seems  too  ridiculous  to  quote 
some  of  the  answers   that   are  givea.    One 
general  principle  laid  down  is  that  a  litUe 
theft  is  a  venial,  and  agreater  theft  is  a  mortal 
sin;  but  where  draw  the  linet    An  arrayof 
Jesuit  doctors  say  that  to  steal  two  coios 
from  a  working  man  is  a  mortal  sin;  others 
Stretch  the  limit  to  three.    Liguori  judiciously 
splits  the  difference,  and  draws  the  line  at  two 
and  a  half.    Below  that  line,  the  theft  is  a 
trifling  offence ;  above  that  line  it  kills.    He 
has  a  caref uUy  graduated  scale  for  the  diff erent 
Orders  of   men — one  Julius  (about  4id.)  for 
mendicant«  ;  two  for  ditchers ;  two  and  a  half 
for  artisans ;  f cur  for  the  moderately  wealthy ; 
five,  or  even  six,  for  the  rieh ;  as  mucb  as  an 
aureus  (about  a  guinea)  for  the  very  rieb  (III. 
t.   5,   Nos.  527-8).    We   take  a  muob  more 
populär    book,    a   little    work,     What    Every 
Christian  mutt  KnotOy  by  Father  Furniss,  pab- 
lished  in    Dublin    in    1856.      On    the  above 
subject  of  theft  we  read  there :  '*  It  is  a  venial 
sin  to  steal  a  little;  it  is  a  mortal  sin  to  steal 
much.  .  .  .  If  you  steal  from  different  persons 
it  needs  half  as  much  again  for  a  mortal  sin, 
and  the  same  if  you  steal  at  different  times. 
If  you  steal  from  different  persons,  as  well 
as  at  different   times,  it  needs  donble  the 
sum.  .  .  .  Also  when  materials  are  g^ven  for 
some  work,  e.g.  cloth  to  tailors,  it  is  a  sin  to 
keep  pieces  which  remain,  except  people  are 
quite  sure  that  it  is  not  against  the  will  of  the 
employer,  or  there  is  a  common  custom  of 
doing  it,  OT  it  it  neeetsary  in  order  to  gain  a 
reoionabU  profii,    It  is  a  sin  to  mix  some- 
thing   with    what   you  seil,  e.g.  water  with 
any  liquor,  except  there  is  a  common  custom 
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of  doing  it,  or  it  is  necessaiy  to  gain  a  reason- 
able  profit  *'  (p.  23). 

These  examples  are,  perhaps,  enoagh  to 
ezhibit  the  character  of  the  *'  Moral  Theology  " 
devised  for  the  galdance  of  priestB  in  the  con- 
fesaiozial.  There  are  immense  tracts  of  the 
«iibject  on  which  we  have  not  toached.  One 
flach  is  the  treatment  in  these  tezt-books 
<Ligaori,  Gary,  Dens)  of  the  sexual  relations. 
The  minuteness  and  prarieucy  with  which  this 
flubjectis  gone  into  is  shocking  in  the  extreme. 
The  sections  are  too  disg^sting  even  to  be 
alladed  to,  mach  less  qaoted,  here.  Only  it 
abonld  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is  an  apparatas 
meant  to  be  broaght  to  bear  on  the  minds  of 
yoang  girls  and  married  women  in  the  privacy 
of  confession  (we  have  an  example  in  the 
notorious  book,  The  Priett  in  Ahaolutian,  exposed 
8ome  years  ago). 

Note  on  Netoman^i  Controverty  with  KingtUy, 
— Newman  in  his  Appendix  on  "Lying  and 
Eqaivocation "  in  his  Äpcloyia.  pro  Vita  Sua, 
practically  admits  all  that  is  said  above  of 
Ligaori's  doctrine  of  equivocation,  bat  serers 
hioiself  personally  from  it,  and  professes  his 
own  adherence  to  the  principle  of  straight- 
forwardness  in  speech.  [Cf.  on  the  views  of 
the  Oasuists,  pp.  348-9  of  1898  edition,  and 
his  own  repadiation  on  pp.  355  and  360.)  '*  Of 
this  I  am  sure/'  he  says,  '*  that  if  there  is  oae 
thing  more  than  another  which  prejudices 
Englishmen  against  the  Roman  CathoÜc,  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  great  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  eqaivocation  "  (p.  360).  [J.  O.] 

KOBAVIAN  OHUBCH,  THE. 

1.  The  Origin  and  Early  Bittory. — For  the 
origin  of  the  Moravian  Church  we  tum  to  the 
flouth-east  of  Bohemia.  The  precise  spot  was  the 
vlllage  of  Chelcic,  the  date  about  1450,  the  occa- 
flion  the  religious  conf usion  that  foUowed  the 
Hussite  Wars.  The  followers  of  Hus  were 
disanited.  Not  one  of  the  numerous  sects  in 
the  country  seemed  fit  to  carry  on  his  work. 
The  Calixtines,  now  the  National  Church,  were 
content  with  the  Cup  for  the  laity :  the  Tabo- 
rites  were  routed  at  the  battle  of  Lipan  (1434) ; 
and  the  Chiliasts,  Adamites,  Orpbans,  and 
Picards  made  the  trouble  worse.  For  a  while 
the  Spiritual  gospel  of  Has  seemed  lost  amid 
the  jars  of  sects.  At  this  crisis  Peter  of 
Chelcic  came  to  the  rescae.  In  a  series  of 
Pamphlets  written  in  Bohemian,  he  interpretcd 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  literally,  denounced 
war  as  murder,  opposed  the  union  of  Church 
and  State,  and  objected  to  oaths  and  litigation. 
He  declared  that  Christ's  example  and  law 
were  guide  sufficient  for  any  man.  He 
attacked  the  character  of  the  Bohemian  priests, 
described  the  Pope  as  Anti-Christ,  and  taught 
that  man  was  saved  by  faith,  without  human 
Intervention.    His  followers  were  known  as  the 


Brethren  of  Chelcic,  and  wore  a  distinctive 
dress.  With  men  of  this  class  Gregory  of 
Prague,  the  Patriarch,  had  associated  himself. 
He  and  a  small  cirde  of  his  friends  obtained 
permission  from  George  Podiebrad  to  settle  in 
the  deserted  village  of  Kunwald,  by  the  castle 
of  Lititz;  and  there,  in  1457,  the  Moravian 
Church  was  founded.  The  first  members  were 
of  various  classes.  Some  came  from  Peter's 
estate,  some  from  Moravia,  some  from  the 
Thein  Church  and  University  in  Prague,  and 
some  from  little  Waldensian  gatherings 
scattered  about  the  land.  The  name  of  the 
new  Church  was  Jednota  Brairikay  i,e,  the 
Church  or  Communion  of  Brethren.  By  the 
term  Jednota  the  Brethren  took  the  stand,  not 
of  a  sect  with  peculiar  views,  but  of  a  Church 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  by  the  term 
BnUnha  they  expressed  their  desire  for  union 
amoDg  Christians  on  a  broad  scriptural  basis. 
From  that  day  to  this,  this  twofold  attitade 
has  been  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Brethren.  The  next  step  made  their  position 
still  clearer.  In  a  series  of  Church  gatherings 
or  Synods  held  at  Lhota  (1467),  they  resolved 
to  part  entirely  from  the  Papacy  and  its  priest- 
hood,  to  institnte  a  ministerial  Order  of  their 
own,  and  to  organise  a  free  communion  on  the 
model  of  the  Primitive  Church.  For  this  pur- 
pose  they  held  it  essential  to  secure  episcopal 
Orders.  To  appeal  for  these  to  Rome  was 
against  their  principles,  to  appeal  to  the  Greek 
Church  equally  vain.  But  in  Stephen,  a 
Waldensian  bishop,  they  found  precisely  what 
they  needed.  He  informed  them  that  the 
Bpiscopacy  as  held  by  him  had  come  down 
direct  from  the  early  Church,  and  was,  there- 
fore,  historically  valid.  The  Brethren  were 
satisfied  with  his  Statements.  Bishop  Stephen 
consecrated  Michael  Bradacius  the  first  bishop 
of  the  Brethren's  Church;  and  henceforward 
the  Brethren  guarded  their  Episcopacy  as  a 
valuable  dement  of  their  Organisation.^ 


^  The  subject  of  the  Moravian  Episcopacy 
raises  questions  as  to  its  origin,  its  maintenance, 
and  its  validity.  (a)  Origin. — On  this  three 
opinions  have  been  held:  (1)  Gindely,  Palacky, 
and  De  Schweinitz  held  that  Stepben  was  conse- 
crated atthe  Council  of  Basle  (1434),  and  that 
thus  the  Moravian  Episcopate  was  of  Roman 
origin.  But  recent  researches  seem  to  show  that 
this  view  is  untenable.  (2)  J.  Müller  and  J. 
Koestlin  held  that  Stephen  was  consecrated  by 
the  Taborite  bishop,  Nicholas  of  Pilgram.  But 
this  view  ignores  the  fact  that  the  Brethren  had 
broken  with  the  Taborites,  and  would  be  no  more 
likely  to  accept  Episcopacy  from  them  than  from 
Rome.  (3)  The  origiual  view  of  the  Brethren 
was  that  Stephen  represented  an  Episcopate 
which,  as  an  oßee  of  the  Church,  had  come  down 
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The  Constitution  followed  in  due  course. 
At  the  head  of  the  Church  was  a  Council  of 
eiders ;  the  laws  were  laid  down  by  Synods ; 
and  the  bishops,  supreme  in  their  own  sees, 
held  a  share  in  the  general  oversight.  Thus 
organised,  the  Church  grew  rapidlj  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Poland.  We  note  the  following 
stages:  Under  Gregory  the  Patriarch  (1457- 
73)  the  Brethren  abode  by  the  narrow  ideas 
of  Peter  of  Chelcic ;  under  Luke  of  Prague 
(1497-1528)  they  adopted  the  Scriptnres  as 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  under 
John  Augusta  (1531-72),  they  issued  '*Con- 
fessions"  somewhat  similar  to  the  Confettio 
Äugxutana;  and  flnally,  under  Wenzel  von 
Budowa  (1609-21),  they  became  more  combative 
and  ambitious.  Meanwhile  they  contributed 
much  to  the  cause  of  Protestant  progress. 
From  the  outset  their  distinguishing  feature 
was  that  they  laid  more  stress  on  life  than 

with,  or  without,  uninterrupted  succession  from 
the  early  Christian  centuries.     (6)  MainUnance, 
— At  one  point  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
Moravian  succession  was  broken.     For  eleven 
years  the  Brethren  had  only  one  bishop,  John 
Augusta;   and  John  Augusta  lay  confined    in 
Pürglitz  Castle.    In   this  extremity    appointed 
priests  of  the  Brethren  consecrated  bishops  to 
perform  episcopal  functions  in  manner  accus - 
tomed.     In  1564  Augusta  was  liberated ;  in  1571, 
the  bishops,  Israel  and  Blahoslav,  consecrated 
three  other  bishops ;  from  these  three  the  succes- 
sion has  been  maintained  to  the  present  day, 
and  the    critical  question,  therefore,    is:    Did 
Augusta  re-consecrate  Israel  and  Blahoslav  be- 
tween  1564  and  1571 7    If  he  did,  the  Moravian 
succession  is  unbroken ;  if  not,  there  is  a  missing 
link.    As  Augusta,  however,  did  not  protest  the  in- 
validity  of  Israers  and  Blahoslav's  act,  the  con- 
clusion  is  probable  that  he  regarded  their  office 
as  authorised  and  effective.    (e)  Is  the  Moravian 
Episcopacy  valid  7    The  answer  depends  on  the 
test  of  validity.    If  validity  depend  on  the  ability 
toprove  an  unbroken  succession  from  the  Apostles, 
the  Moravian  claim  is  unquestionably  open  to 
doubt    (this    defect    it  has    in    common    with 
the  Episcopate  of  every  other  Church).    But  if 
validity  depends  on  the  purpose  to  adhere  to  New 
Testament  sanctious,  and  to  preserve  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Christian  Ministry,  as  held  to  be 
instituted  by  cur  Lord,  then  the  Moravian  Epis- 
copacy may  be  fully  regarded  as  valid.    Amid 
much    uncertainty  it    is    clear:    (1)  That    the 
Brethren  were  satisfied  with  Stephen's  Statement. 
(2)  That  they  acted  honestly  according  to  their 
light.     (3)  That  the  Waldensian  Episcopate  was 
of   ancient  order.     (4)    That  no  break  in  the 
Brethren's  succession  has  been  proved.    (5)  Thatr 
they  have  ever  striven  to  maintain  the  episcopal 
Office  intact 


on  doctrine.    In  dogma  they  were  broad,  in 
ethics  strict.    The  members  were  divided  into 
three  classes:  the  Perfect,  the  Ptoficient  and 
the  Beginners.     In  every  porish  a  body  of 
eiders  visited  the  houses  every  thiee  montha, 
and  inquired  whether  bosiness  were  honestly 
conducted,  and    whether  the   childzen  were 
trained  in  the  fear  of  Ood.    No  person  follow- 
ing a  questionable  calling  (such  as  dicemakeis, 
astrologers,  &c.)  could  belong  to  the  Brethren's 
Church.    The  System  won  the  wann  apprcnral 
of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Bnoer.      Again,  the 
Brethren  translated  the  Scriptures  direot  from 
the  original  into  Bohemlan.    The  work  wai 
known  as  the  Kralitz  Bible  (1593).     It  is  osed 
to-day  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sooietj, 
and  may  in    time  become   the  means  of  i 
Protestant  revival  in    Bohemia.     Again,  the 
Brethren  laid  great  stress  on  eduoation.    From 
1505  to  1510,  out  of  sixty  works  printed  in 
Bohemian,  fifty  were  issued  by  the  Brethren. 
Nearly  every  parish  had  its  sohool,  the  aitisus 
read  the  classics;  and  by  1600  Bohemia  was 
Said   to   be   the   best  educated    ooontiy  in 
Europe.     Again,  to  promote  the  spiritual  life, 
the  Brethren  laid  stress  on  music  and  singing, 
and   were  the  first  Beformers  to   pablish  a 
Hymn  Book  (1505).    Again,  the  Brethren  strove 
to  promote  the  union  of  Protestantism.    With 
them  a  **  Confession "  was  not  intended  as  a 
test  for  membership.    At  the  Union  of  Sendo- 
mir,  in  Poland  (1570),  the  Brethren,  Lotheraos 
and  Ref ormed,  united  on  the  Brethren's  dootri- 
nal  basis.    FinaUy,  the  Brethren  contribated 
a  long  roll  of  martyrs.    The  most  noted  were 
Hulava,  Poliwka,  Petipesky,  and  Augusta. 

For  these  various  Services  to  the  Protestant 
cause  the  Brethren  were  widely  loved;  their 
leader  Budowa,  who  helped  to  win  the  Bohe- 
mian Charter  (1609),  became  a  popalar  bero; 
and  the  Brethren's  Church  bade  ttdr  to  becoms 
the  National  Church  of  Bohemia.  But  hm 
very  prosperity  aided  her  min.  As  soon  as  thi 
Bohemian  Brethren  competed  for  the  posttioii 
of  National  Church,  they  lost  their  pority  of 
purpose,  relaxed  their  discipline,  and  weakened 
their  connection  with  the  Moravian  and  Polish 
branches.  The  crisis  found  them  weak  and 
disunited.  The  downf all  was  swift  and  saddeOi 
At  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  (1620),  th« 
Bohemian  Protestants  were  routed,  and  the 
Brethren  feil  among  the  mins.  On  the  ''Day 
of  Blood  '*  (June  21, 1621),  their  chief  leaden 
were  beheaded  at  Prague.  The  Brethren  were 
expelled  from  Bohemia;  their  Krauts  Biblee, 
Hymn  Books,  and  many  historical  records 
were  bumt;  the  Polish  Brauch  was  absorfoed 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Poland,  and  many 
fled  to  Hungary,  Saxony,  and  Denmark,  aod 
were  thus  lost  to  view. 

2.  The  Hiddin  Se$d  (1621-1722).— For  tbs 
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next  hundred  yean  a  **  Hidden  Seed"  lay  in  a 
few  Bohemian  and  Moravian  villages.  With 
Bibles  bnried  in  their  g^ardens,  they  held  their 
meetings  at  midnight,  sang  the  old  Brethren*s 
hymnjB,  and  handed  on  the  tradltions  from 
father  to  son.  Meanwhile,  Bishop  Arnos  Com- 
enius,  the  noted  ref ormer  of  edocation,  spurred 
itp  the  hopes  of  the  somvors,  commended 
them  to  the  care  of  the  Charch  of  England, 
pablisbed  the  BaUo  Ditciplina  (a  valoable 
aooonnt  of  the  Bretbren's  constitation,  kc.), 
«nd  handed  on  the  Episcopacy  to  his  grand- 
aon,  Jablonsky,  at  the  Court  of  Berlin. 

8.  The  Renewal  took  place  in  Sazony.  As 
Christian  David,  a  converted  Romanist,  was 
preaching  in  some  Moravian  villages,  he  met 
with  some  descendants  of  the  Brethren,  and 
persnaded  them  to  flee  with  him  to  a  refuge 
he  had  found  on  Count  Ziniendorfs  estate  at 
Berthelsdorf  (1722).  The  new  movement  was 
of  a  twofold  nature.  The  historio  impuUe 
oame  from  Moravia,  the  spiritual  largely  from 
German  Pietism.  The  chief  human  factor  was 
Zinzendorf.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
Pietiat  atmosphere,  and  S3rmpathi8ed  with 
Spener's  conception  of  **eceU8iola  in  eedegia" 
But  his  g^ius  revolted  against  the  limitations 
of  either  Lutheranism  or  Pietism.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  declared  that  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
tion  did  not  contain  the  whole  Christian  faith ; 
on  the  other,  he  rejected  the  Pietist  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  sudden  conversion.  For 
him  the  essential,  both  in  Lutheranism  and 
Pietism,  was  "  heart-religion,  with  the  Person 
of  Christ  as  the  central  feature."  His  ruling 
ideas  were  love  to  Christ,  spiritual  ezperience, 
practical  brotherhood,  the  union  of  Christen- 
dom, and  the  conversion  of  the  beathen.  As 
the  settlers  gathered  on  his  estate,  which  they 
called  Hermhut,  he  saw  in  them  materials  on 
which  to  work.  At  first  the  Situation  was 
alarming.  Among  the  settlers  were  discon- 
tented  Lutherans,  Schwenkfelders,  Swablan 
Evangelicals,  and  Pietist«.  The  result  was  an 
outbreak  of  theological  strife.  The  crisis  gave 
Zinzendorf  his  opportunity  and  lifc-work.  He 
persnaded  the  settlers  to  live  by  a  '*  Code  of 
Statutes.**  The  next  event  was  still  more  de- 
cisive.  At  the  Holy  Communion  in  Berthels- 
dorf Church  (August  13,  1727),  the  Brethren, 
according  to  their  own  testimony,  received  an 
oatpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  leamed 
thereby  to  love  each  other,  to  sink  their  differ- 
enoes,  and  to  realise  their  calling  as  '*  Brethren." 
Thus,  by  a  purely  spiritual  proccss,  the  Bratnka 
element  was  revived.  The  Jednota  element 
gradually  followed.  At  first  Zinzendorf  did 
not  design  more  than  a  '*  church  within  the 
church."  His  tenants  regarded  themselves  as 
liUtherans,  and  worshipped  in  the  Berthelsdorf 
Fariah  Church.    But  the  historic  Impulse  was 


irresistible.  For  the  sake  of  discipline  the 
Brethren  adopted  institutions  which  they  soon 
discovered,  to  their  delight,  to  be  like  those  in 
the  Ratio  Dieeiplinas,  For  the  sake  of  their 
foreign  missions,  David  Nitschmann  (1735) 
was  consecrated  a  bishop  by  Jablonsky  and 
Sitkovius ;  and  thus  the  Episcopate  was  main- 
tained.  For  the  sake  of  freedom  from  human 
autocracy,  the  Brethren  (September  16,  1741) 
besought  Christ  to  make  a  special  Covenant 
with  them,  and  to  act  as  their  "  Chief  Eider" ; 
and,  convinced  that  their  request  was  granted, 
and  that  Christ  was  their  only  Head,  they 
thereby  set  open  the  door  for  the  free  develop- 
ment  of  their  Constitution.  For  the  sake, 
further,  of  legal  protection,  they  obtained  re- 
Cognition  in  Germany  as  an  independent 
Church,  and  inGreat  Britain  and  herColonies, 
by  Act  of  Parliament  (1749),  as  an  "  Ancient 
Protestant  Bpiscopal  Church."  For  the  sake, 
finally,  of  defining  their  mission,  they  adopted 
the  title  of  Unitae  Pratrum,  the  Latin  rendering 
of  Jednota  Bratrsha^  which  had  established  itself 
about  1575,  and  had  come  through  Comenius 
into  general  nse.  Thus  the  Brethren's  Church 
was  revived  in  all  her  essential  Clements. 

Meanwhile  the  Brethren  had  spread.  In 
G^ermany  their  dcvelopment  was  peculiar.  In 
Order  to  live  in  security  at  all,  they  were  oom- 
pelled  by  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
{eujut  regio  clause)  to  build  Settlements,  on 
special  territorial  conditions,  on  the  estates 
of  friendly  nobles.  For  the  State  authorities 
these  Settlements  were  simply  a  means  of 
improving  their  property;  for  the  Brethren, 
they  were  a  working  method  of  realising  their 
spiritual  Ideals.  For  this  pnrpose,  therefore, 
at  several  *'  Settlements  "  they  conducted  Dia- 
conies,  ue.  businesses  managed  by  and  for 
the  Church ;  erected  Brethren's  and  Sisters' 
Houses,  day-schools  for  poor  children,  and 
boarding  schools  for  the  richer  classes ;  and  or- 
ganised  a  complez  system  of  choirs,  bands, 
classes,  love-fcasts,  hourly  intercessions,  daily 
watch-words,  and  meetings  for  singing  and 
prayer. 

This  Settlement  system  affected  the  whole 
futnre  of  the  Brethren's  Church.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  checked  their  growth  on  the  Continent ; 
forbldden  to  oim  at  Church-exteusion,  they 
conducted  the  work  called  Diaspora,  i,e,  they 
ministered  to  the  "  scattered  *'  of  other  Churches, 
without  attempting  to  proselytise.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  fostered  an  intense  relig^ous  life. 
In  the  days  wheu  Rationalism  threatened  the 
health  of  orthodox  Lutheranism,  the  deep, 
mystical  faith  of  the  Brethren  became  a  sheet- 
anchor  for  many.  From  the  Brethren  the 
newer  German  thcology  draws  the  most  precious 
element  of  its  teaching,  ue,  the  value  of 
religious  ezperience. 
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In  Great  BritAin  the  Brethren  helped  to 
moold  the  course  of  the  Evangelical  Revival. 
(See  Wesley,  John.)  Thej  evangelised  ex- 
tensively  in  the  country  district-s,  were  re- 
garded  at  one  time  (1753)  as  more  powerfal 
than  the  Methodists,  and  were  publicly  de- 
nounced  by  an  array  of  pamphleteers.  In 
their  hymns  they  made  muoh  of  the  Passion 
of  Christ,  and  were  among  the  first  to  give 
that  theme  the  prominent  position  it  occupies 
in  modern  hymnology.  Bat  while  in  sym- 
pathy  with  the  essentials  of  the  Revival,  the 
Brethren  resisted  three  populär  tendencies 
of  the  day.  Against  the  prevalent  theological 
strife  they  set  forbh  personal  ezperience  of 
Christ  as  the  one  thing  needfnl.  Against  the 
wide-spread  Antinomianism  they  set  up  a  strict 
System  of  discipline,  bullt  three  or  four  "  Settle- 
ments," and  reg^lated  their  lives  by  a  **  Book 
of  Statutes  "  drawn  up  in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture.  And  against  the  schismatic  tendencies 
of  the  Revival  they  declared  that  the  English 
people  belonged  by  right  to  the  National 
Church,  denounced  the  Separatist  tendencies 
of  Methodism,  handed  over  the  majority  of 
their  converts  to  the  care  of  Anglican  clerg^- 
men,  and  endeavoured  generally  to  keep  the 
Revival  within  the  borders  of  the  Anglican 
Churcb. 

In  the  United  Status,  further,  from  similar 
scmples,  the  Brethren  barred  their  own  way. 
For  a  Century  they  confined  themselves  to 
four  "Settlements,"  and  employed  a  body  of 
**  Pilgprims "  to  evangelise,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions  not  to  draw  their  converts  into  church- 
communion.  But  in  1843  this  plan  was 
abandoned,  church-extension  was  recognised 
as  a  legitimate  aim,  and  since  then  the 
Moravian  Churcb  in  America  has  grown  more 
rapidly. 

But  the  Chief  work  of  the  Renewed  Bretbren's 
Churcb  has  undoubtedly  been  foreign  missions. 
The  first  missionaries  went  to  St.  Thomas  in 
1732.  During  Zinzendorf  s  life  -  time  the 
Brethren  preached  in  the  West  Indies,  Green- 
land,  North  America,  Surinam,  South  Africa, 
Guinea,  Ceylon,  Persia,  and  Abyssinia.  At 
tbe  time  of  bis  death  (1760)  they  had  already 
66  missionaries  in  the  field,  3000  baptized 
converts,  7000  under  instruction,  and  13 
headquarters  of  work.  The  chief  distinguish- 
ing  feature  of  this  work  has  been  the  close 
attention  paid  to  the  discipline  of  the  converts. 
For  this  reason  it  has  often  been  valued  by 
Government  as  a  civilising  agency.  In  tbe 
West  Indies  the  Brethren's  labours  made 
emancipation  possible.  In  Kaffir-land,  Bush- 
land, the  Gold  Coast,  and  Bengal,  the  Govern- 
ment urged  them  to  undertake  new  work.  In 
Antigua,  South  Africa,  and  the  United  States 
they   have    received    Government    aid.      In 


Jamaica,  Barbados,  St.  Kitts,  and  Tobago, 
they  were  ultimately  aided  by  the  planters— 
the  very  class  that  had  at  first  been  their 
bitterest  Opponent«. 

4.  Pretent  Oondüum, — (i)  At  present  tbe  chief 
enterprises  of  the  Brethren  are:  (1)  Foreign 
missions  in  Labrador,  Alaska,  California 
(Indians),  West  Indies,  Moskito  Coast, 
Demerara,  Surinam,  Cape  Colony,  Kaffraria, 
G^erman  East  Africa,  Victoria  and  Queensland, 
and  West  Himalaya.  (2)  Leper  Home  at  Jeru- 
salem (founded  1867).  (3)  Diaspora  in  Gennany, 
Switserland,  France,  Denmark,  Norway,  Russia, 
andPoland.  (4)  Home  missions  in  British  and 
American  Provinces.  (5)  Boarding-schools  for 
secondary  education  in  all  three  Ptovinoes. 
The  Brethren  still  lay  great  stress  on  schdlar- 
ship.  The  candidates  for  the  ministry  reoeive 
a  classical  education ;  in  England  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  expected  to  obtain  a  University  degree, 
and  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  problems 
raised  by  Science  and  the  Higher  Criticism. 
On  the  two  latter  points  there  is,  of  ooarse, 
considerable  liberty  of  opinion.  (6)  Church 
Revival  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

(ii.)  C<mstüutum.—Smce  1857  the  Moravian 
Church  has  been  divided  into  three  Provinoes, 
German,  British,  American  (North  and  Sonth 
U.S.A.).  Each  Province  has  its  own  Synod, 
consisting  of  ministers  and  lay  depaties,  and 
elects  its  own  governing  Board.  The  General 
Synod  of  the  whole  Church  meets  every  ten 
years  at  Hermhut.  Its  function  is  to  lay 
down  general  rules  on  doctrine,  Constitution, 
and  life.  From  decade  to  decade  these  rules 
are  binding  on  all  members  of  the  Church. 
But  the  Brethren's  Church  is  not  a  Communion 
with  fixed,  unchanging  rules.  At  present,  e^., 
the  bishops  have  no  dioceses.  They  are,  in 
point  of  fact,  always  represented  on  the 
governing  Church  Boards,  but  their  chief 
function  is  to  examine  and  ordain  candidates 
for  the  ministry;  yet  this  State  of  things  ia 
simply  the  result  of  circumstances,  and  is 
theoretically  open  to  change. 

(ÜL)  Doctrine,— At  the  General  Synod  of  1879 
the  following  doctrines  were  laid  down  in 
general  t^rms:  (1)  The  Script ures  as  the 
sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  (2)  The  total 
depravity  of  man.  (3)  The  real  Godhead  and 
the  real  humanity  of  Christ.  (4)  Justification 
throngh  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ.  (5)  The  opeza- 
tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (6)  Good  works  as 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  (7)  The  fellowship  of 
believers.  (8)  The  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 
(9)  The  Resurrection  of  the  dead  unto  life  or 
judgment.  If  the  Brethren  have  a  pecuUarity 
at  all,  it  is  the  stress  they  lay  on  the  atoning 
death  of  Christ.  "The  word  of  the  cross  is 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  their 
preaohing."      This  is  a  Moravian  principle, 
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thongh  in  practice   it  is  not  so  marked  as 
formerly. 

(iy.)  Oeremoniet, — The  regulär  public  worship 
consists  of  a  litanj,  Scripture  lessons,  preach- 
ing,  singing,  and  extempore  prayer.  The 
Communion  is  celebrat«d  once  a  month,  and 
is  generally  preceded  by  a  love-feast.  Infant 
baptism  is  administered  on  tbe  understanding 
that  at  least  one  of  the  parents  is  a  Christian. 
The  modes  of  admission  to  the  Church  are 
adolt  baptism,  confirmation,  and  reception. 
The  test  for  membership  is  faith  in  Christ, 
with  conduct  corresponding.  No  formal  creed 
iß  imposed  either  on  members  or  on  ministers. 

(v.)  Order», — The  Orders  of  the  Ministry 
are  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deaoons.  Their 
fonction  is  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and 
Sacraments,  but  lay  preachers  can  be  author- 
ised  to  occupy  the  pulpit  and  to  conduct  the 
public  worship. 

(vL)  BccUiiastical  Attitüde, — As  the  Brethren 
have  no  distinguishing  creed,  and  do  not  even 
hold  a  brief  for  any  fixed  form  of  govemment, 
it  may  be  asked  what  plea  they  offer  for  their 
separate  existence.  To  this  question  their 
history  suggests  an  answer.  In  view  of  their 
past  they  regard  it  as  their  mission  to  act  as 
a  anion  Church.  On  the  basis  of  their  Epis* 
otypeX  Orders  they  can  cordially  associate  with 
the  Church  of  England ;  on  the  basis  of  their 
broad  evangelical  doctrine  they  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  all  other  Protestant 
bodies,  and  thus,  preserving  the  twofold 
attitude  expressed  by  their  old  title,  Jednota 
BnUrtka,  they  offer  a  means  of  union  between 
Church  and  Nonconformity.  At  the  same 
time  they  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  recognise 
the  band  of  God  in  their  history,  to  be  true 
to  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  to  uphold 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  faith,  to  steer 
clear  of  theological  strife  on  matters  of  definite 
creed,  to  believe  that  the  God  who  has  led 
them  so  far  and  enabled  them  to  be  the 
pioneers  of  such  great  morements,  must  still 
have  work  for  them  to  do,  and  to  take  their 
share  in  evangelisation  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  they  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
Anglican  Church,  they  object  to  be  classed 
as  Dissenters ;  as  they  have  no  distinguishing 
belief,  they  do  not  regard  themselves  as  a 
"  sect " ;  and  as  the  Ancient  Brethren*s  Church 
distinguished  between  "  things  essential,  things 
anxiliary,  and  things  accidental,*'  so  the  Re- 
newed  Church  accepts  as  a  motte  the  words 
of  Rupertus  Meldenius  :  *'  In  necessarils 
uoitas,  in  non-necessarüs  libertas,  in  utrisqne 
charitas." 

Staiisties, — Communicants  :  German  Pro- 
▼ince,  5643 ;  British,  3458 ;  American,  15,773 ; 
Bohemia,  465 ;  Missions,  32,287. 

LUerature, — In  English :  Schweinitz,  HiUory 


of  the  Unüoi  Fratrum  ;  Hamilton,  The  Moravian 
Churehin  theEiuhteenth  andNiheteenth  CerUuries  ; 
Hutton,  Short  Hutory  of  the  Moravian  Church  ; 
Hamilton,  Moravian  Mittiont;  The  Moravian 
Chureh  Book  (1902) ;  Moravian  Manual  (1901) ; 
Moravian  Altnanae  (Annual) ;  Wauer,  Begin' 
nings  of  the  Brethren*»  Chureh  in  England,  In 
German :  Gindely,  QeechiehU  der  Böhmitehen- 
Brüder;  Goll,  Qudlen  und  Untereuchungen 
zur  Oeeeh,  der  BöhrnMehen- Brüder ;  Burkbardt, 
Zinzeadorf  und  die  Brüder- Gemeine ;  Müller, 
Da»  BUehofttum  der  Brüder-Kirehe,  Die  Qefan- 
gensehaft  de»  Johann  AugnUa^  and  Zinzendorf 
al»  Erneuerer  der  alten  Brüder-Kirche  ;  Becker, 
Zinzendorf  und  »ein  Chriztentum  im  Verhältnia» 
zum  kirchliehen  und  reliffiö»en  LAen  »einer  Zeit ; 
Römer,  Zinzendorf  »ein  Leben  und  Wirken; 
Schmidt,  Zinzendorf»  »oeiale  Stdlung  ;  Schultz, 
Ahri»»  einer  QezchiehU  der  Brüder- Mi»»ion, 

[J.  E.  H.] 

MOBOANATIO  MABBIAGE.— This  kindof 
marriage  does  not  exist  in  English  law.  In 
foreign  countries  a  person  of  noble  or  princely 
birth  may  contract  a  valid  marriage  with  a 
person  of  inferior  degree,  which  has  as  one  of 
its  conditions  that  the  issue  of  such  marriage 
shall  not  have  the  rank  of  their  noble  or  princely 
parent.  Where  such  a  marriage  is  recognised, 
it  would  prevent  the  person  so  marrying  being 
married  again  during  the  subsistence  of  the 
morganatic  marriage.  The  only  case  in  which 
English  law  attaches  special  conditions  owing 
to  the  rank  of  the  persons  contracting  to  marry , 
is  in  relation  to  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 
By  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  12  Geo.  III.,  c.  2,  it 
is  provided  that  the  descendants  of  George  II., 
except  the  issue  of  princesses  married  abroad, 
shall  obtain  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  to 
their  marriages ;  and  this  consent  is  necessary 
whether  he  or  she  wishes  to  marry  a  prince  or 
a  commoner.  For  example,  Queen  Victoria 
gave  her  consent  not  only  to  the  marriages  of 
the  royal  princes  and  princesses  in  England, 
but  to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
to  the  Princess  Thyra  of  Denmark.  If  the 
sovereign  refuses  consent,  the  marriage  is  null 
and  void  altogether.  A  member  of  the  Royal 
Family  can,  however,  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions, dispense  with  such  consent  if  he  or 
she  is  over  twenty-five  years  of  age.  For  it  is 
provided  that  if  he  or  she  gives  twelve  months' 
notice  to  the  Privy  Council  of  the  intended 
marriage,  it  is  a  good  and  binding  marriage  in 
spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  sovereign,  unless  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  twelve  months,  expressly  declare  their  dis- 
approbation  of  such  marriage.  If  Parliament 
does  not  interfere,  the  issue  of  the  marriage  of 
a  prince  or  princess  with  a  commoner  inherit 
the  füll  rights  of  their  parent.        [E.  B.  W.] 

MO&TAL  SIN.-— See  Deadlt  Sin. 
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MOBTAB,  HOLT.— In  the  RomaD  Pontifical, 
in  the  service  f or  the  consecration  of  a  church, 
*'the  Pontiff  retoms  to  the  altar,  and  there, 
his  mitre  on,  he  makes  mortar  with  the  same 
holj  water  and  blesses  it,  saying,  '  O  most  high 
God,  sanctifj  and  hallow  these  creatares  of 
lime  and  sand.    Throngh  Christ,  &c.' "  {Pont, 
J2<>m.,  second  part). 
KOBTMAIN.— The   possession    of    land   by 
religions  or  lay  corporations  has  been  con- 
sidered  since  the  days  of  Magna  Charta  as 
destructire  of  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
kingdom.    In  early  times — principally  becaase 
corporations  were  not   able  to  perform   the 
Services  incident  to  the  tenare  of  the  land, 
and  because  the  feadal  snperior,  by  the  pos- 
session  of  the  land  by  a  Corporation,  lost  his 
other  feudal  rights — Statutes  were  passed  mak- 
ing  the  alienation  of  land  to  a  Corporation  a 
cause   of   forfeitare.      The    feadal   saperiors 
affected  conld,  however,  forego  their  rights  by 
granting  a  licence  to  allenate  to  a  corporation. 
The  Crown's  right  to  grant  such  licences  has 
been  recognised  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is 
recognised  ap  to  the  present  time.    The  law 
on    the   snbject   is    now   contained   in   the 
Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Acts  of  1888 
and    1891.    These    Acts    define    '*land"    to 
"inclnde  tenements  and  hereditaments  cor- 
poreal  or  incorporeal  of  any  tenare ;  bat  not 
money  secnred  on  land  or  other  personal  estate 
arising  from  or  connected  with  land/'   and 
then  provide  that  land  shall  not  be  hcld  by,  or 
on  behalf  of,  or  giren  to  any  corporation  in 
Mortmain  except  ander  aathority  of  a  licence 
from  the  Crown«  on  pain  of  being  forfeited  to 
the  Crown.     An  ezception  is,  howeyer,  made 
on  behalf  of  charities  if  certain  conditions  are 
complied  with. 

The  foUowing  objects  have  been  defined 
by  the  law  to  be  charities,  as  also  objects 
analogoas  to  them:  (1)  The  relief  of  aged, 
impotent,  and  poor  people.  (2)  The  main- 
tenance  of  sick  and  maimed  soldiers  and 
mariners.  (3)  The  maintenance  of  schools  of 
leaming,  free  schools,  and  scholars  in  Univer- 
sities.  (4)  The  repair  of  bridges,  ports,  havens, 
causeways,  charches,  sea-banks,  and  high- 
ways.  (5)  The  edacation  aud  preferment  of 
orphans.  (6)  The  relief,  stock,  or  maintenance 
of  hoases  of  correction.  (7)  Marriage  of  poor 
maids.  (8)  The  sapportation,  aid,  and  help  of 
yoang  tradesmen,  handicraftsmen,  and  persons 
decayed.  (9)  The  relief  or  redemption  of 
prisoners  or  captives.  (10)  The  aid  or  ease  of 
any  poor  inhabitants  conceming  payment  of 
fifteens,  setting-oat  of  soldiers,  and  other 
taxes.  There  are  a  few  other  ezceptions  to 
the  general  law,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
give  here,  owing  to  want  of  space. 
The  conditions  on  which  land  may  be  sold 


and  given  to  charitable  oorporationB  are  as 
follows.  The  conveyance  of  the  land  most 
be  made  withoat  any  power  of  revocation  or 
reservation,  condition,  or  provision  for  the 
benefit  of  the  grantor  or  any  one  claiming 
ander  him,  except  (1)  a  nominal  rent;  (2) 
mines  or  minerals ;  (3)  easements ;  (4)  ooTenants 
or  provisions  as  to  baildings,  streets,  diainage, 
or  noisances ;  (5)  right  of  entry  on  non-pay- 
ment  of  such  rent  or  breach  of  sach  oovenant 
or  provisions;  (6)  stipalations  of  thelike  natare 
for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor  or  any  one  claim- 
ing ander  him.  If  the  land  is  freehold,  it  most 
be  conveyed  by  deed  ezecated  in  preaence  of 
two  witnesses ;  anless  the  transaction  is  on  a 
sale  for  fall  and  valaable  consideration,  the  deed 
most  be  made  twelve  calendar  months  before 
the  death  of  the  grantor,  or  it  will  be  void, 
and  enrolled  within  siz  months  after  ita  eze- 
cntion  in  the  Central  OfiSce  of  the  High  Coart 
of  Justice. 

In  three  cases  all  these  strict  conditions  are 
not  insisted  upon,  i.e.  where  the  land  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a  public  park,  and 
does  not  exceed  twenty  acres,  a  public  mnseum, 
and  does  not  exceed  two  acres,  or  a  school- 
house,  and  does  not  exceed  one  acre.  Land 
may,  however,  be  given  by  will  subject  to  this, 
that  it  must  be  sold  within  a  year  after  the 
death,  unless  the  Charity  Commissioners  give 
special  permission  for  it  to  be  retained  as 
being  required  for  actual  ocoupation  for  the 
purposes  of  the  charity.  Both  Univendties,  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  exempted  from 
the  Operation  of  the  Act,  and  a  few  other 
corporations.  [E.  B.  W.] 

MOTHEB  OF  GOD.— A  title  given  to  St. 
Mary.  In  the  fifth  Century  there  sprang  up  a 
fierce  controversy  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  divinity  and  humanity  were  united  in 
Christ.  Theodore  of  Mopeuesta,  and,  foUowing 
him,  Nestorius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
explained  the  mystery  by  saying  that  a  chÜd 
was  bom  like  other  children  of  men,  and  that 
subsequently  the  divinity  united  itself  to  Him. 
Christ,  therefore,  consisted  of  two  persons, 
one  human,  one  divine.  The  error  that  tbey 
made  was  in  not  distinguishing  between  per- 
sons and  natures.  Our  Lord  has  two  natores, 
divine  and  human,  but  they  co-exist  in  one 
Person.  This  truth  was  insisted  on  with  over- 
great  vehemency  and  violence  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  and  the  Council  of  Bphesus.  Re- 
solved  to  bring  home  their  error  to  their  adver- 
saries,  and  to  stamp  it  as  heresy,  the  orthodox 
party  adopted  the  word  Tlieotohot^  which 
Nestorius  had  already  refused  to  accept,  as  a 
test  of  the  true  doctrine,  just  as  the  Council  of 
Nicaui  had  adopted  the  word  homoausiot,  or 
oonMXibitantialt  as  a  test  whereby  to  tiy  and  to 
reject  Arianism.    The  word  Theoiohoi  means. 
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"  She  who  brought  forth  Hirn  who  was  at  His 
birth  God."  The  title  was  applied  to  the 
Lord's  mother,  not  at  all  with  the  purpose  of 
doing  honoar  to  her — that  was  not  thought  of — 
bat  of  maintaining  the  true  doGtrine  respecting 
the  onity  of  Person  in  Christ.  Bat  the  days 
were  becoming  enl.  Since  the  gradaal  extinc- 
tion  of  paganism,  men  had  lost  their  horror  of 
pajing  adoration  to  dead  men  and  women, 
and  the  word  Theoiokoi,  becoming  the  watch- 
word  of  Cyril's  party  against  Nestorianism, 
soon  was  misinterpreted  and  misapplied.  Men 
forgot  that  it  had  been  insisted  on  only  to 
teach  a  tnith  reg^rding  Christas  Person,  and 
looked  apon  it  as  a  title  of  honour,  devised  by 
the  Coancil,  for  St.  Mary.  Already  St.  Mary 
bad  been  venerated  by  Gnostics  and  CoUy- 
ridians,  who  had  composed  the  apocryphal 
gospels  of  the  Birth  and  of  the  Death  of  Mary, 
and  had  offered  her  cakes  in  token  of  adoration. 
Bot  the  Chnrch  for  four  centaries  had  looked 
with  detestation  and  oontempt  on  these  hereti- 
cal  books  and  practices.  *'  The  whole  thing," 
Said  Bishop  Epiphanias,  "is  foolish  and  stränge 
and  is  a  device  and  deoeit  of  the  devil.  Let 
Mary  be  in  honoar.  Let  the  Lord  be  wor- 
shipped  "  {Heer.,  Izzxix.).  Bat,  as  a  resalt  of 
the  Nestorian  oontroversies,  veneration  of  the 
Theotohoi  began  to  spring  ap  within  the  Charch 
also.  The  loose  translation  of  the  word  as 
"  Mother  of  God,"  gives  to  the  anleamed  the 
idea  that  Christ  in  some  way  derived  His 
dlvine  as  well  as  His  haman  natare  from  her. 
The  Madonna  and  Child  became  a  symbol  in 
art  of  Anti-Nestorian  orthodozy,  and  soon 
the  mother  overshadowed  the  Child.  So  far 
was  Christian  sentiment  pcrvertcd  throagb 
a  mistaken  apprehension  of  the  parpose  of  a 
word  which  in  itself  had  no  saperstitioas  or 
idolatroas  meaning,  that  in  the  sizth  centory 
the  Gnostic  and  CoUyridian  fables  respecting 
8t.  Mary  were  broaght  bodily  over  into  the 
Charch,  withoat  protest  or  remonstranoe,  by 
Gregory  of  Toars,  and  from  him  were  handed 
on  to  Andrew  of  Crete  (a  degenerate  coantry- 
man  of  Epiphanias)  in  the  seventh  Century, 
and  ag^n  from  him  to  John  Damasccne  in  the 
eighth  centary,  after  which  they  became  the 
basis  of  what  Lord  Lindsay  has  called  the 
'*  Christian  mythology"  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  seems  to  bave  been  the  coarse  by  which 
the  worship  of  St.  Mary,  recognised  and  con- 
demned  by  the  Charch  for  fear  centaries  as 
beretical,  became  the  faith  of  the  later  Charch 
— a  worship  which,  increasing  age  by  age,  has 
grown  to  the  portentoas  dimensions  that  we 
at  present  witness  in  the  practice  of  the 
modern  Roman  and  (in  less  degree)  Greek 
Charches,  and  threatens  to  sapersede,  if  it  has 
not  saperseded,  love  and  devotion  to  Christ 
as  the  Sarioor  and  Redeemer,  the  Way,  the 


Trath,  and  the  Life,  all  which  titles  are  attri- 
bated  to  St.  Mary  by  the  appointed  Doctor  of 
the  Roman  Charch,  St.  Alfonso  de'  Lig^ori,  in 
his  Oloriei  of  Mary.  Leo  XIII.  was  not  a  whit 
behind  St.  Alfonso  in  his  derotion  to  her,  and 
"  Marian  Congresses  "  in  Italy  and  France  are 
day  by  day  pashing  her  worship  into  wilder 
and  wilder  extremes.  [F.  M.] 

So  far  from  Thtotoko»  being  identical  in 
meaning  with  "Mother  of  God,"  the  Litozgy 
of  St.  James  (Neale,  Greek  TexU,  p.  65),  calls 
her,  HiP  BtcrÖKOP  .  .  .  koX  firjTipa  rov  OeoC  iifiuif, 
Neale,  in  his  sapplementary  volame  of  Tram- 
laUont,  p.  56,  indeed  translates  both  phrases 
by  the  same  words,  and  says  in  a  footnote, "  It 
is  impossible  in  English,  withoat  tautology,  to 
repeat  the  tifiHpa  roö  OeoO,  after  having  already 
given  the  Owt6kw,*^  Bat  that  is  '*taking  away 
the  key  of  knowledge  "  with  a  vengeance.  The 
"Office  of  the  Frothesis,"  also  given  by  Neale 
{Trandation»,  7th  edit,  p.  185),  speaks  of  the 
"  parents  of  (}od,  Joachim  and  Anna;"  were  they 
also  BeorhKoi  1  At  first  the  Latin  Charch  accepted 
the  Greek  word  withoat  translating  it — like 
*'Amen,"  or  **Jehovah."  Pope  Leo  changed 
the  word  into  Genetrix.  Ephraim  of  Theopolis 
translated  the  phrase  back  again  into  Mi^p 
OeoG;  adding  that  *'  Leo  was  the  first  person  to 
caU  Mary '  the  Mother  of  God  * ;  which  none  of 
the  Fathers  before  him  had  done."  The  Roman 
edition  of  the  Coancils  changed  the  word 
theotokot  into  the  newly  ooined  '*  Mother  of 
God,"  and  Balazias  the  editor  says  apologeti- 
cally,  "Who  doabts  that  this  is  a  good  Inter- 
pretation?" (Tyler*8  Worship  of  the  Virgin, 
p.  819).  [J.  T.  T.] 

MU8IC,  IN  CONNEOTION  WITH 
OHBISTIAN  WOBSHIP.— No  aocoant  of 
Christian  masic  can  be  altogether  dissociated 
from  the  view  of  ritaal,  and  the  history  of  its 
development  in  the  service  of  the  Christian 
Charch. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  even  the  most  carsory 
view  of  the  sacred  Scriptares  withoat  being 
strack  with  the  marked  contrast  between  the 
Cid  Testament  and  the  New  in  the  matter  of 
ritaal  observances.  The  Cid  Covenant  is  fall 
of  them.  They  enter  largely  into  the  very 
sabstance  of  its  religion.  Directions  oon- 
ceming  them  aboand.  They  are  rooted  in  the 
soll  of  Jadaism.  The  Temple  at  Jerasalem, 
and  its  coarts  with  their  sacrifices,  and  their 
continaal  sacerdotid  ministrations,  are  ever 
before  oar  view  when  we  tarn  to  contemplate 
the  worship  of  Gk)d*s  people  in  the  older  dis- 
pensation. 

Bat  we  Scan  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  we  find  these  things,  and  things 
sach  as  these,  nowhere.  They  have  no  place. 
No  directions  for  any  ceremonial  obseryanoee, 
no  ritaal  ordinances  are  to  be  f  onnd.    And  we 
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oan  hardly  be  sorprised  if  we  find  this  very 
striking  change  affecting,  to  some  eztent,  the 
matter  of  Christian  mnsio,  and  the  nse  of 
musical  instnimentB  in  the  worship  of  the 
Christian  Chorch. 

Bat  here,  before  we  go  farther,  it  oonoems 
US   very    mach    to   obsenre    that   the   early 
Christians   were   taaght    to   know   that   the 
absence  of  attractive  ritaal  was  not  to  be  set 
down  merely  to  their  present  poor,  despised 
condition  in   the  world— a   condition  which 
made  this  lack  of  ceremonial  a  necessity  for 
them.     They    recognised    nmplieUy   as    that 
which  was  tuitable  for  the  worship  of  God's 
people  in  the  Christian  Revelation.     (See  Light 
front  ffütory  on  Christian  Ritualy  N.P.C.U.,  pp. 
40,  81, 82.)    The  treatise  **  De  Baptismo/'  there 
qaoted,  is    generally  allowed   to   have   been 
written  by  Tertallian  before  he  became  a  Mon- 
tanist.   See  Bishop  Kaye's  Eed.  Eist,  of  Seeond 
and  Third  CenturieSt  pp.  xv.  32  ( Works^  vol.  i.). 
They  leamt  to  tarn  away  from,  to  shan,  and 
even  to  abhor  every thing  that  they  regarded  as 
Jewish  in  their  worship.    And  they  recognised 
the  distinction  between   the  two  Covenants 
as  reqairing  a  marked  change  in  the  ideas  of 
divine  service.    In  this  we  cannot  doabt  that 
they  were  right.     The  TerAeareu  of  Calvary, 
the  finished  work  of  divine  redemption,  had 
opened  a  way  by  which  believers  passed  at 
onoe  from  ander  the  yoke  of  leg^  and  cere- 
monial bondage  into  the  glorioas  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  Gk>d — a  liberty  in  which  typical  shadows 
had  no  place,  and  in  which  the  trae  worship- 
pers  were  to  worship  Grod  in  spirit  and  in  trath. 
On  their  standing-place  in  grace  Christians 
might    indeed   very    well    admit    a    certain 
modest   observance   of   sach   outward    cere- 
monial observances  as   might  be  made   an- 
oillary  helps  (adjoncts,  movable  and  variable) 
to  anited   devotion,  and   might  secore  that 
all  things  shoald  be  done  decently  and  in 
Order;  bat  they  coald  never  find  place  for 
any  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  might  Claim 
admission  on   the   ground  of  their  forming 
any  part  of  the  trae  substance  of  Christian 
reUgion. 

And  it  was  only  natural  that  the  clear  per- 
ception  of  this  strongly  marked  distinction,  in 
the  matter  of  ritaal,  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  dispensation,  shoald  have  had 
its  inflaence  on  the  matter  of  the  ase  of  masic 
in  the  Christian  Church.  If  simplicity  in  the 
matter  of  ceremonial  was  a  fitting  character- 
istic  of  Christian  worship,  it  woald  follow 
almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that  simplicity 
also  shoald  mark  that  which  was  saitable  for 
Christian  song. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  Observation 
which  shoald  be  made  as  lÄecting  oar  sabject 
in  this  conneotion.    Israelis  masic  was  older 


than  Israelis  law.  The  history  of  Israelis 
song  is  to  be  traced  np  to  a  time  before  Israel 
had  come  to  Sinai,  before  the  ordinances  of  the 
law  had  been  promalgated.  It  was  the  atter- 
ance  of  the  thankfal  piaise  of  the  redeemed 
people,  when  they  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Red  Sea,  when  the  sister  of  Aaron,  and  all 
the  women  with  timbrels  and  dances,  answered 
the  joyoas  song  of  a  maltitade  jost  brooght 
oat  by  the  power  of  their  God  from  the 
bondage  of  Bgypt,  making  their  voices  to 
soand  aload  in  the  choras,  *'8ing  ye  to  the 
Lord,  for  He  hath  triamphed  glorioasly ;  the 
horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the 
sea"  (Exod.  xv.  21). 

Moreover,  in  later  times,  the  development 
of  musical  art  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
Church  did  not  come  out  of  the  obedience  to 
any  ceremonial  injunction  contained  in  the 
law.  There  are  no  such  injunctions  to  be 
found  there  at  alL^  It  came  out  of  the  pious 
devotion  of  believing  hearts,  exercising  them- 
selves  in  the  endeavour  to  g^ve  suitable  ex- 
pression  to  the  grateful  joy  and  joyous  praise 
which  should  animate  the  souls  of  the  elect 
people  of  God  (see  LiglU  from  HiUory,  pp.  14, 
16). 

Nay,  more  than  this;  we  should  not  fail 
to  mark  how,  in  the  inspired  Scriptures  of  God, 
we  find  the  Holy  Spirit  setting  this — the  heart's 
masic  (even  its  instrumental  masic  as  an  organ 
of  Spiritual  utterance  of  praise),  which  rested 
on  no  commandment  g^ven  on  Sinai — on  a 
higher  level  than  the  thanksgiving  offeringa 
which  were  strictly  enjoined  among  the  cere- 

^  The  blasts  of  the  trumpets  which  were  or- 
dained  in  the  law,  formed  no  part  of  the  instru- 
mental  musio  of  the  Service  of  Praise.  They 
were  for  a  different  purpose  (see  Edersheim, 
TempU,  &c.,  pp.  53, 142, 143,  252,  253).  The  soond 
of  the  trumpeC  was  rather  the  call  as  of  God's 
voice  to  the  people  than  the  voice  of  the  people*s 
praise  to  God  (see  Speaker*»  Commentarjf,  voL 
iv.  pp.  599,  605).  If  an  exception  is  to  be  made 
in  the  use  of  trumpet-s  recorded  in  2  Chron.  v. 
12,  13 ;  vii.  6 ;  xxix.  27,  28,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered  that  this  use  was  no  original  ordinanoe  of 
the  law,  but  was  a  royal  commandment  sanc- 
tioned  or  authorised  *'of  the  Lord  by  His 
Prophets."  (See  1  Chron.  xv.  16;  xxiii.  5;  2 
Chron.  xxix.  25 ;  Ezra  ilL  10 ;  Neh.  xii.  45-47.  See 
also  Lig?U  from  HiUory,  pp.  14,  15,  and  Smith's 
IHct,  of  BibU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  443,  444 ;  also  EllioU 
in  SpMker'M  Commentary  on  Ps.  xcviü  6.)  The 
**shofar"  was  used  to  summon  the  people  to 
attention.  It  is  first  mentioned  at  the  giving  of 
the  law  in  Exod.  xix.  In  time  of  war  it  sam- 
moned  the  army.  (See  Hastings,  Did,  ofBiUe, 
vol.  üi.  p.  462.  See  also  Kay  on  Psalm  xxviL  6 ; 
:.  16.) 
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monial  observances;  of  the  law.^  Witness  the 
wordB  of  the  sixty-ninth  Psalm  :  "  I  will  praise 
the  Dame  of  God  with  a  seng,  and  will  magnify 
Him  with  thanksgiving.  And  it  shall  please 
the  Lord  better  than  an  ox  or  a  bnllock  that 
hath  homs  and  hoofs  "  (vers.  30, 31).  And  add 
from  the  seventy-first  Psalm :  "  I  will  also 
praise  Thee  with  the  psaltery,  even  Thy  tmth, 

0  my  Gk)d :  unto  Thee  will  I  sing  praises  with 
the  harp,  0  Thoa  Holy  One  of  Israel"  (ver.  22). 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  even  in 
the  Service  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  instrumental 
music  was  held  to  be  only  for  the  parpose  of 
snstaining  the  song.  The  Service  of  Praise 
was  only  that  which  was  teüh  the  voiee  (see 
Edersheim,  TempU,  &c.,  p.  52). 

And  this  makes  it  all  the  more  obsenrable, 
that  the  feelings  of  the  early  Christians,  de- 
siring  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  Old 
Dispensation  and  the  New,  led  some  of  them, 
in  their  rejection  of  all  that  was  Jewish,  not 
only  to  seek  simplicity  in  ritual,  bnt  also  in 
seeking  simplicity  in  the  matter  of  musioal 
art,  to  reject  all  nse  of  masical  instraments, 
and  to  content  themselves  (speaking  generally) 
with  simple  singing  {t6  cUrai  dTXuif)  as  the  best 
ezpression  of  spiritual  praise  and  thanks- 
giving.'    And  it  is  an  interesting  inqniry, 

1  "  The  Prophet  David  having  therefore  Singular 
knowledge,  not  in  poetry  alone,  but  in  music 
also,  judged  them  both  to  be  things  most  neoes- 
sary  for  the  honse  of  Ood,  and  left  behind  him 
to  that  purpose  a  number  of  divinely  indited 
poems,  and  was  fnrther  the  author  of  adding 
unto  poetry  melody  in  public  prayer,  melody 
both  vocal  and  instrumental  for  the  raising  up 
of  men's  hearts,  and  the  sweetening  of  their 
affections  towards  God  "  (Hooker,  JSeel.  PoL^  book 
V.  eh.  zxxviii.  §  2). 

'  The  organ  was  never  adopted  among  the 
Greeks  or  Orientais.  Chrysostom  regarded  musi- 
cal  Instruments  generally  as  only  permitted  in 
the  Old  Testament  worship  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Jews.  Theodoret  uses  similar 
language.  And  a  treatise  formerly  attributed 
to  Justin  Martyr,  bnt  really  written  after  the 
con Version  of  the  Empire,  says  expressly,  that 
whereas  Instruments  were  allowed  in  the  Temple, 
only  singing  without  instruments  is  permitted  in 
Christian  Churches  (see  Bingham,  ÄrUiquitiea  of 
CfhrUtian  ChurcK  book  vlii.  eh.  vii.  §  14).  "The 
Greeks  and  Russians  at  this  day  rigidly  follow  the 
same  rule  "  (see  Catholic  DicU,  p.  682).  The  objec- 
tion  to  the  use  of  any  musical  instruments  could 
only  have  rested  on  the  broad  general  prinoiple  of 
cnltivating  simplicity,  and  avoiding  what  might 
lead  to  meretricious  attractions  in  divine  Service. 
Hooker  truly  observed,  **They  which,  under 
pretence  of  the  law  ceremonial  abrogated,  re- 
quire  the  abrogation    of   instrumental   music, 


which  (though  it  would  be  outside  cur  purpose 
to  investigate  fuUy)  we  cannot  altogether  pass 
over :  What  was  the  simple  singing  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  7 

When  we  read  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  "  sing- 
ing an  hymn  *'  with  His  disciples  after  the  in- 
stitution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Matt.  zxvi.  30), 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  we  are  to  understand 
the  intoned  recitation  of  Psalms  115,  116,  117, 
118,  which  formed  the  second  part  of  the  Pas- 
chal  Hallel,  and  which,  according  to  Jewish 
custom,  was  sung  or  chanted  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Passover  Supper.  And  when  we  find  St. 
Paul  admonishing  the  Ephesians  that  their 
Christian  enthusiasm  is  not  to  be  stimulated 
by  the  intoxication  of  wine,  but  by  the  Alling 
of  the  Spirit,  '*  Speaking  to  yourselves  in 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing 
and  making  melody  (or  music)  in  your  hearts 
to  the  Lord,"  we  are  not,  of  course,  to  have 
our  thoughts  tumed  towards  anything  veiy 
like  what  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  as 
hymn-singing.  If  the  word  ^dXXorrcf  is  taken 
to  include  (as  it  naturally  should)  the  use  of 
some  instrumental  accompaniment — the  lan* 
g^age  employed  must  be  understood  as 
implying  variety  in  the  use  of  such  chantings  of 
Psalms,  with  perhaps  rhythmical  and  poetical 
paraphrases  of  portions  of  Holy  Scripture 
which  were  in  use  among  God's  people  (see 
Bingham,  book  xiv.  eh.  i.  §  xvii.,  and  Eadie  on 
Ephes.,  411).  And  all  was  to  be  done— to  use 
Bishop  Moule's  words — **  not  as  *  music  wor- 
ship '  (Gk)d  f orbid),  but  as  worship  fuU  of  music, 
paid  to  the  remembered,  adored,  loved,  present 
Lord"  {Ephesian  Studitt,  p.  277). 

But,  while  we  have  evidence  that  some  sort 
of  antiphonal  song  was  in  use  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  can  hardly 
be  mistaken  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Psalmody  of  these  earlie$t  Christians  was, 
speaking  generally,  like  their  ritual,  of  a  very 
simple  kind,  mostly  something  of  an  unartificial 
chant,  and  commonly,  in  some  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire at  least,  without  any  help  from  musical 
instruments  (see  Bingham,  book  xiv.  eh.  L 
§  XV.,  and  Light  from  HUtnry,  pp.  38-42).  More- 
over,  it  would  appear  that  the  singing  which  was 
approved  in  the  early  Church  was  always,  or 
generally,  congpregational  sing^g  (see  Light 
from  Hittory,  p.  86), 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  with  the  con- 
version  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  a  gpreat 
change  came  over  the  Christian  Church — a 
chango  which  speedily  made  itself  remarkable 
in  many  particulars.    What  had  been  outoast 

approving  nevertheless  the  use  of  vocal  melody 
to  remain,  must  show  some  reason  wherefore  the 
one  should  be  thought  a  legal  ceremony  and  not 
the  other"  (Eed,  Pol.,  book  v.  eh.  xxxviü  g  2). 
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and  despised  now  became  fashionable  and  ad- 
mired.  There  was  room  now  f or  the  display  of 
Christian  Art  Architecture  conld  show  what 
was  magnißcent  and  gorgeoas  in  the  bnilding 
of  churches.  And  the  interior  of  Christian 
churches  began  to  show  what  was  attractive 
and  beaatifol  in  the  ceremonial  of  Christian 
worship.  And  as  a  natural  conseqnence,  while 
the  antipathy  to  everjthing  Jewish  was  still 
fostered  in  the  hearts  of  Christians,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  was  more  and  more,  by  oontinnal 
onward  steps  of  progress,  becoming  more  and 
more  assimilated  to  something  more  or  less 
corresponding  to  a  Jewish  law  of  ceremonies. 
The  simplicity  of  its  original  worship  was  being 
overlaid  with  the  elaborations  of  ritnal — all 
of  human  device,  but  by  degrees  tending  to- 
wards  the  making  of  a  claim  to  be  accounted 
sacred  with  a  sacredness  almost  as,  in  some 
sense,  divine  (see  LigH  fn>m  Hittory^  pp.  82- 
86).  And  this  change  undoubtedly  had  a 
tendency  to  affect  the  psalmody  and  the 
hymnology  of  the  Church,  hardly,  however, 
with  a  movement  which  carried  it  idong  always 
jpari  p<utu  with  the  progress  of  ritual. 

There  are  three  particulars  in  the  history 
which  demand  a  little  special  attention. 

1.  The  firstimportant  change  in  the  Christian 
nse  of  musicisdue.as  g^neraUy  aoknowledged, 
to  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  Century.  But,  stränge  as  it 
may  seem,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
defining  wherein  exactly  the  Ambrosian  music 
düfered  from  that  which  had  been  in  previous 
Qsa  It  is  known  that  his  method  was  borrowed 
from  the  East ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
"  secundummorem  orientalium  partium"  means 
antipKonalljf,  the  people  joining  in  (see  Smith 
and  Cheetham,  voL  ii.  p.  1744).  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  anti- 
phonal  singlng  into  the  West.^    It  must  suffice 

^  Duchesne,  following  Theodoret,  considers  that 
antiphonal  singing  was  introduced  at  Antioch  in 
the  timeof  Bishop  Leon tius  {Chriitian  Worthip, 
p.  114,  S.P.C.K.).  Much  earlier  appears  to  have 
been  the  Paalmus  ReapontoriuMt  which  was  a 
Psalm  chanted  as  a  toLo^  the  congregation  taking 
up  the  last  modulations  of  the  chant  (ibid,  p.  58). 
Bat  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  antiphonal 
singing  had  been  in  use  in  the  senrice  of  the 
Jewish  Temple  (see  Bdersheim,  Temple,  &a, 
p.  67).  And  it  need  not,  therefore,  be  supposed 
that  it  was  altogether  unknown  in  the  Christian 
Church  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  Century. 
Augustine,  indeed,  appears  to  regard  antiphonal 
singing  as  due  to  Ambrose.  But  Theodoret  traces 
it  to  Antioch  (ii.  24),  and  Socrates  ascribes  it  to 
Ig^atius  (vi.  8),  while  Nicephorus  Callistus  (xiii. 
8)  says  that  the  practice  had  been  received  by 
tradition  from  the  Apostles.    See  Badie  on  Sphes., 


US  here  to  observe— what  will  be  genezaUy 
allowed — ^that  Ambrosian  music  was  rhythmi- 
cal,  and  that  its  strains  were  melodioas  with  a 
melody  such  as  was  unknown  before  in  tbe  nse 
of  the  Western  Church.^  There  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that,  before  this,  in  the  time  of  Basti  the 
Oreat,  Psalms — not  songs — had  been  instmmen- 
tally  accompanied,  and  that  the  music  of  the 
Psalms  was  probably  as  elaborate  at  times  as 
the  condition  of  musical  art  permitted  (Smith 
and  Cheetham,  vol.  iL  p.  1746).  But  what  it  con- 
cems  US  specially  to  note  in  this  connection  is 
the  effect  produced  upon  St.  Augustine  when 
he  heard  these  new  strains  at  Milan.  He  was 
moved  at  the  time  even  to  tears.  And  after- 
wards  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that 
the  result  might  be  wholesome  and  profitable. 
Nevertheless,  he  looked  with  evident  apprehen- 
sion  to  the  future  of  these  innovations.  He 
dreaded  the  effect  of  bringing  into  the  worship 
of  God  that  which  ministered  delight  to  the 
natural  camal  heart  of  man.  And  he  some- 
timesfeit  that  it  was  a  thing  to  be  desired 
that  there  should  be  banished  from  his  ears, 
and  from  the  ears  of  the  Church  itself,  the 
sweet  melody  of  those  chants  with  which  the 
Psalms  of  David  were  then  perf  ormed  (see  Light 
from  ffiitorg,  pp.  41,  42).  And  he  judged  it 
safer  to  follow  the  oft-repeated  recommendation 
of  Bishop  Athanasius  of  Alezandria,  who  would 
have  the  Psalms  chanted  with  such  a  moderate 
inflezion  of  the  reader's  voice  as  should  make 
the  utterance  more  like  distinct  speaking  than 
melodious  singing  ('*ut  pronuncianti  vicinior 
esset  quam  canenti "). 

2.  For  the  nezt  important  point  in  our 
history,  we  have  to  take  a  step  forwards  of 
about  two  hundred  years.  We  come  to  the 
time  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  Bat  we 
must  not  suppose  that  Gregory's  work  was 
altogether  to  add  to  tbe  artistic  attractiveness 
of  tbe  masic  of  St.  Ambrose.  In  the  interval 
of  two  hundred  years  the  tendency  which  St. 
Aug^stine  had  so  dreaded  had  indeed  been 
manifesting  its  dangerous  results.  Innova- 
tions had  been  gradually  coming  in  from  the 
corruptions  of  paganism  rather  than  of  Juda- 
ism.  It  has  been  said,  *'The  simplicity  and 
plainness  of  the  Ambrosian  chants  had  been 
overlaid  with  f rivolous  embellishments,  so  that 
there  was  little  difference  between  secolar 
music  and  sacred.    Gregory  changed  all  this. 


p.  409,  who  says,  '*  Aa\oOirra  iavrSis,  different 
from  \4yowra  wpbt  iavroöt,  may,  perhaps,  signify 
*in  responsive  chorus,'  or  dicere  ieeum  tuvioMi, 
as  Pliny's  letter  describes  it." 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  changes  made  by 
Ambrose,  the  reader  may  be  ref  erred  to  the  artiole 
Htmnb  in  Smith  and  Cheetham's  Diet,  of  ChriH. 
Antiq^  as  well  as  to  that  on  AMBBOBIAN  Music. 
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His  aim  was  to  simplify  tbe  masic  of  the 
Church,  regarding,  as  he  did,  all  rhythmic 
siDging  as  too  light  and  frivolous  for  the 
parpose  of  worship"  (Schaff-Herzog,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1600).  It  should  be  added  that  whereas 
the  Coonoil  of  Laodicea  had  thoaght  right  to 
oonfine  the  musio  to  the  ohoirs^  and  forbid 
oongregational  singing,  Gregory  set  hiinself 
against  such  prohibitions  and  restored  to  the 
congregation  their  right  {ibid.).  Canisius  says 
of  Gregory  that  he  "oomposed  and  arranged 
and  constituted  the  ÄntiphonaHum  and  Ghants 
naed  in  the  moming  and  evening  Service." 
Ue  also  established  schools  at  Rome  for  mosi- 
cal  education,  which  he  often  visited  to  hear 
or  to  lead  the  einging  {ibid.). 

The  general  character  of  Gregorian  music  is 
pretty  well  known.  It  is  sapposed  that  in 
the  BO-called  Gregorian  tonet  we  have  preserved 
a  dose  approzimation  to  the  ancient  hymnody 
of  the  Jewish  Temple  (see  Edersheim,  TempU^ 
&C.,  p.57).  Those  who  desire,  from  a  profes-  | 
sional  point  of  view,  to  investigate  particulars, 
znay  be  referred  to  Smith  and  Gbeetham's  Diet. 
of  Cfhrist.  ArUiq.f  ander  the  title  Music,  vol. 
ü.  pp.  1346  seq.,  as  well  as  to  the  article 
Plain  Chant  in  OUhoLic  DicHonary. 

It  may  be  added  that  Angastine  tbe  monk 
appears  to  have  brought  with  him,  in  his 
mission  to  England,  some  singers  who  tanght 
the  Gregorian  method  in  Kent.  And  Bede 
inf orms  ns  that  ezertions  were  made  in  several 
instances  to  spread  this  over  England.  Bat 
before  this,  it  has  been  supposed  that  masic 
was  unknown  in  the  early  British  Ghorch, 
which  seems  to  have  made  no  provision  for  a 
choir  (Smith  and  Gheetham,  vol.  ii.  p.  1364). 
There  are  indications,  however,  that  consider- 
able  pains  were  bestowed  apon  the  singing 
of  the  ancient  English  Gharch,  and  Gildas 
praises  the  sweetness  of  the  British  Ghant 
{ibid.,  p.  1744). 

3.  It  remains  that  something  shoald  be 
Said  concerning  the  introdaction  of  Organs 
into  the  use  of  the  Ghristian  Gharch — and 
this  in  connection  with  f arther  advances  in  the 
elaboration  of  masical  art. 

Organs  were  long  ander  a  ban  as  Jadaical 
accessories  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  Ghris- 
tian Service  (see  Saicer,  t.v.  'Opyavop,  and 
Bingham,  bock  vüi.  eh.  vii.  §  14).  Sach 
instraments  were  not  anknown,  indeed,  in  the 
time  of  Augustine ;  and  history  teils  us  some- 
thing of  their  finding  their  way  into  the 
palaces  of  emperors.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that,  as  time  went  on, 

^  This  canon,  however,  is  anderstood  by 
Bingham  to  have  been  intended  only  as  a  tem- 
porary  provision,  for  the  parpose  of  reviving  the 
ancient  Psalmody  (book  iii.  chap.  vii  §  2). 


they  occasionally  foand  their  way  into  some  of 
the  larger  and  more  magnificent  charches, 
thoagh  not,  it  is  believed,  into  any  bat  monas- 
tic  charches  in  England.  The  evidence,  how- 
ever,  of  their  occasional  ase  comes  down  to  as 
sometimes  in  the  midst  of  voices  restraining 
their  ase,'  sometimes  among  soands  of  waming 
against  their  misuse,  sometimes  amid  words 
of  more  decided  disapproval,  sometimes  along 
with  the  ezpression  of  streng,  not  to  say  vio- 
lent,  objections  to  their  admission  (see  CcUhUie 
Dietionctry,  p.  683).'  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  even  in  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages 
a  certain  f eeling  against  them  continaed  streng 
quite  ap  to  the  time  of  Aqainas,  who  regarded 
them  as  saitable  and  usefal  for  Jews,  bat  (to 
say  the  least)  of  doubtfal  profit  and  dangeroas 
tendency  for  Christians  (see  lAgJU  from  ffig- 
tory,  p.  40). 

Bat  tbe  prog^ress  of  ritaal  in  the  way  of 
Jadaical  or  pagan  accessories  was  now  nearly 
reacbing  a  point  at  which  Ghristianity  was 
apparently  being  redaced  to  a  ceremonial  law. 
Magnificent  cathedrals,  gorg^us  pageants, 
splendid  spectacles,  were  the  prominent  fea- 

'  It  is  qaite  possible,  however,  that  in  the 
language  of  the  Council  of  Gelegne,  the  word 
Organa  may  be  ased  in  a  g^neric  sense,  including 
all  sorts  of  masical  instraments  (see  Light  from 
History,  p.  44). 

'  Piatina  ascribes  to  Pope  Vitalian,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventh  Century,  the  intro- 
daction of  Organs  into  charches.  Bat  there  are 
those  who  weuld  give  it  a  higher  antiquity  (see 
Smith  and  Gheetham,  vol.  ii.  p.  1624).  Others, 
however,  with  stronger  confidence,  regard  its  use 
as  more  recent,  and  reject  as  a  fable  what  is  said 
of  Vitalian  (see  Cath.  Dict.,  p.  682,  and  Bingham, 
book  vüi.  chap.  vii  §  14).  '*The  first  epoch 
which  distinguishes  the  antique  organ  from  the 
medisBval  one,  viz.,  the  invention  of  the  key- 
board,  is  very  nearly  synchronous  with  that 
which  distinguishes  antique  from  medisoval 
music,  the  invention  of  the  stave,  being  aboat 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  Century"  (Smith  and 
Gheetham,  vol.  ii.  p.  1522). 

Bingham's  assertion  may  be  too  sweeping,  bat 
the  natural  inference  from  the  words  of  Aquinas 
certainly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  his  day, 
the  Organ  had  clearly  not  won  for  itself  a  place 
of  general  approval,  much  less  an  established 
Position  in  the  Services  of  the  Ghristian  Church. 
Lorinus,  who  Claims  the  higher  antiquity  for  the 
use  of  Organs,  asserts,  *'Pontifez  in  Gapella  et 
graves  quidem  relig^osi  eorum  abstinent  usu" 
(see  Smith  and  Gheetham,  voi  iv.  p.  1524).  Du 
Gange  says,  "  Organa  vero  habuisse  Veronensem 
Ecclcsiam  Garolo  M.  imperante  docent  aliquot 
Chart»  descriptss  ab  Ughello "  (tom.  iv.  p.  734, 
s.v.  Organum). 
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tnres  o£  an  age  in  which  Christianity  itself 
was  wallowing  in  the  mire,  debased  with  a 
debasement  which  history  might  well  shrink 
from  recording.  There  had  been  a  time, 
indeed,  when  the  Romish  Gharch  had  seemed 
to  be  mindf  ul  of  the  warning  of  St  Augostine. 
It  had  retained  a  comparative  simplicity  in 
worship,  and  had  not  yielded  to  the  sensuous 
innovations  which  were  filliog  the  Churcbes 
of  the  West  (see  lAght  from  History ^  pp.  26- 
29).^  Bat  the  prevailing  flood  befure  this  had 
overflowed  its  banks,  and  Rome  had  become 
the  hot-bed  of  evil,  the  Papacj  was  now  the 
grrand  centre  of  ceremonial,  and  the  strong- 
hold  of  religious  and  moral  degpradation. 

And  we  need  not  wonder  that  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  growing  corraption  the  waming 
yoice  of  St.  Augostine  had  been  drowned  bj 
the  sounds  of  the  organ,  and  the  mosic  of  the 
Ghnrch  was  becoming  depraved.  Restraints, 
indeed,  had  from  time  to  time  been  iaid  upon 
its  exercise.  We  are  told  that  even  in  the 
foorteenth  centary  a  baU  of  John  XXII.  had 
insisted  ou  the  strict  obserrance  of  plain-song, 
confining  the  use  of  concords  to  the  great 
festivals.  Tet,  before  the  Council  of  Trent, 
all  such  authority  had  been  practically  defied 
and  habitually  disregarded.'  Dr.  Dykes  states 
that  no  musical  abuses  of  modern  times  are 
comparable  to  those  which  existed  three  cen- 
turies  ago.  Every  sort  of  excess  was  com- 
mitted  with  the  plain-song.  Secular  ditties 
were  introduced,  and  ...  it  is  a  fact  that 
there  were  at  least  one  hundred  masses  in 
common  use  founded  on  the  tune  of  a  common 
ballad,  **The  Armed  Man"  (see  Scudamore, 
Noi,  Euch.f  2nd  ed.,  p.  267).  Indeed,  such 
had  become  the  depraved  style  of  Church 
music,  that  a  commission  was  appointed  by 
Pius  IV.  to  advise  whether  or  not  music  should 
be  allowed  in  the  churches.  And  we  are 
assnred  that  the  decision  of  the  qnestion  was 
long  doubtful.     Finally,  howeyer,  it  was  de- 


^  Dr.  Batiffol  says  that  the  oflice  of  Amalarius 
excluding  metrical  hymns  was  in  agreement  with 
the  traditional  use  alike  of  Lyons,  the  Imperial 
Chapel,  and  the  Roman  Church  (see  HUt,  of 
Breviary,  p.  188,  E.T.).  The  Roman  influence 
was  opposed  to  the  admission  of  the  Benedictine 
hynmal ;  but  this  influence  gave  way  in  the  ninth 
Century,  and  was  followed  in  the  tenth  Century 
by  the  influence  of  Cluny  {ibid,  p.  189). 

*  An  author  of  Queen  Mary*s  days,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Wordsworth  (Ecd,  Bieg.,  voL  iii.  p.  36), 
speaksof  ''an  unholy  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
rolled  up  with  descant,  prick-song,  and  organ, 
whereby  Aen's  hearts  are  ravished  wholly  from 
God,  and  from  the  cogitations  of  all  such  things 
as  they  ought  to  pray  for  "  (See  Ridley's  Worki, 
P.S.,  p.  611). 


cided  that  music  should  be  allowed,  owing, 
it  is  said,  to  the  influence  on  Carlo  Borromeo 
of  the  Mass  of  Pope  Marcellus  (see  Schaff- 
Herzog,  vol.  üL  p.  1601,  and  lÄghi  from 
History,  pp.  41,  42). 

This  State  of  things  could  not  but  be  affeoted 
by  the  Reformation.  The  difference  between 
the  Old  Covenant  and  the  New  was  onoe  more 
proclaimed  by  the  trumpet  voice  of  the  OospeL 
But  we  shoiüd  err  indeed  if  we  were  to  snp- 
pose  that  the  Reformers  rejected  or  neglected 
the  use  of  Psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs.  The  singing,  indeed,  which  they  colti- 
yated  was  congregational  singing.  And  the 
soDgs  of  Zion  sung  with  loud  voice  by  malti- 
tudes  making  melody  in  their  hearts  to  the 
Lord — ^to  the  Lord  whose  message  of  glad 
tidings  they  had  received  from  those  who 
taught,  indeed,  nonew  doctrine,  but  told  "the 
old,  old  Story"  of  Redeeming  love  —  these 
song^  were  a  power  in  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Luther  gave  much  time  and  attention 
to  populär  music,  and  published  a  book  of 
hymns.  It  was  received  with  avidity,  and  the 
air  became  füll  of  the  sound  of  sacred  song. 
Cardinal  Cajetan  said  of  Luther,  <<  By  his  songs 
he  has  conquered  us  "  (see  Schaff-Herzog,  voL 
iii.  p.  1601).  The  "  infectious  frenzy  of  sacred 
song,"  as  it  was  called,  became  almost  oo- 
extensive  with  the  Reformation. 

In  England  we  flnd  Bishop  Jewel  wziting 
thus  to  Peter  Martyr  in  1560 :  '*  Religion  is 
now  somewhat  more  established  than  it  was. 
The  people  are  everywhere  exceedingly  in- 
olined  to  the  better  part.  The  practice  of 
joining  in  Church  music  has  very  much  oon- 
duced  to  this.  For  as  soon  as  they  had  once 
commenced  singing  in  public  (cant  putliee)  in 
only  one  little  church  in  London,  immediately 
not  only  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  even  the  towns  far  distant,  began  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  same  practice.  You 
may  now  sometimes  see  at  Paul's  Cross,  after 
the  Service,  six  thousand  persons,  old  and 
young,  of  both  sexes,  all  singing  together  and 
praising  God.  This  sadly  annoys  the  mass- 
priests  and  the  devil.  For  they  perceive  that 
by  these  means  the  sacred  discourses  sink 
more  deeply  into  the  minds  of  men,  and  that 
their  kingdom  is  weakened  and  shaken  at 
almost  every  note"  {Zürich  Letten^  L  p.  71, 
P.S.). 

It  need  not  be  maintained  that  there  was 
perfect  unanimity  among  cur  Reformers  and 
Reforming  divines  as  to  particular  detail«  in 
the  application  of  the  warning  and  advice  of 
St.  Augustine.  But  a  general  agreement  there 
was  as  to  the  principles  on  which  all  questions 
should  be  determined  in  the  matter  of  wbat 
was  desirable  to  be  encouraged,  and  what 
should  be  deoidedly  disoouraged,  in  the  ose  of 
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music  and  singing  in  the  Christian  Church. 
(See  LighL  from  Hittory,  p.  37,  and  HUualf  ü$ 
Uae  and  Miaute,  S.  Stook,  p.  18.  See  also 
especially  Dnrers  Vindidat  pp*  315-322, 
London,  1699). 

The  hearta  qf  worshippers  were  to  be  at- 
tracted,  not  to  the  delights  of  music,  batto  the 
joy  of  ^th.  Christians  were  to  beware  of  the 
inflnence  which  woold  so  debase  the  senrice  of 
Qod  as  to  make  it  minister  to  that  which  is 
ftuKsinating  to  the  natural  heart  of  man,  bidding 
it  wait  upon  the  love  of  what  is  luzurious  in 
life,  attractive  to  e^ery  sense,  a  delight  for  the 
eyes,  a  treat  for  the  ear,  a  pleasing  exercise 
for  the  mind,  a  soothing  dranght  for  the 
conscience.  Strangers  and  pügrims  here,  we 
may  not  think  to  live  on  earth  as  if  earth  were 
onr  heaven.  The  Church  Militant  on  earth 
xnay  not  seek  to  forget  her  lot  of  affliction,  nor 
to  put  away  from  her  the  garments  of  her 
widowbood.  AlasI  for  the  Church  which  in 
the  midst  of  the  esthetic  delights  of  ritual 
which  is  lovely,  and  music  which  she  calls 
heavenly,  is  leaming  to  ezchange  the  widow's 
cry  for  the  world's  song — '*  I  am  rieh,  and 
increased  in  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing." 
Tes,  alas  I  indeed,  for  this  is  surely  the  Church 
which  lias  to  learn  that  she  is  the  wretched 
one,  and  miserable,  and  poor  and  blind  and 
naked.  And  here,  certainly,  is  one  of  the 
Church*6  great  dangers  in  a  time  when  religion 
of  some  sort  has  become  f  ashionable,  and  it  costs 
nothing  to  make  profession  of  Christianity. 

But,  on  the  other  band,  for  believing  souls 
who  know  *'  the  joyful  sound,"  who  have  been 
calied  to  sit  down  together  in  heavenly  places 
in  Christ  Jesus,  receiving  the  end  of  their 
faith,  even  the  salvation  of  their  souls — should 
we  forbid  them  to  show  forth  their  joy  un- 
speakable  and  füll  of  glory — to  give  ezpression 
to  the  praises  of  their  souls  in  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  joining  in  faith 
with  angels  and  archangels  and  all  the  Com- 
pany of  heaven  to  laud  and  magnify  God's 
glorious  name?  Surely,  we  may  say,  to  do 
this  would  be  to  eztinguish  one  of  the  means 
of  grace,  and  to  keep  souls  bound  in  sadness 
on  earth,  which  should  be  nsing  up  on  eagles' 
wings,  in  joyous  faith,  to  heaven.  In  this 
matter,  for  so  much  as  this,  it  will  probably  be 
allowed  that  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation 
were  agreed. 

While  there  were,  no  doubt,  some  among  cur 
English  Reformers  who  would  have  preferred 
to  follow  the  czample  of  *'  Reformed  Churches  " 
on  the  Continent  in  rejecting  all  use  of  Instru- 
ments, there  were  none,  it  may  be  affirmed 
with  some  confidence,  who  would  not  have 
willingly  subscribed  to  the  dictum  of  Hooker : 
*'In  Church  music  curiosity  and  ostentation 
of  art,  wanton,  or  light,  or  unsuitable  harmony, 


such  as  only  pleaseth  the  ear,  and  doth  not 
naturally  serve  to  the  very  kind  and  deg^ee 
of  those  impressions,  which  the  matter  that 
goeth  with  it  leaveth,  or  is  apt  to  leave  in 
men's  minds,  doth  rather  blemish  and  disgprace 
that  we  do  than  add  either  beauty  or  further- 
ance  unto  it"  (Eed,  P6L,  book  v.  chap.  zzzviii. 
§  3).  [N.  D.] 

MYSTEBIBS.— The  word  appears  to  be  used 
in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  that  which 
was  orig^inally  hidden,  but  af  terwards  revealed 
by  God  (see  Rom.  zL  26  ;  zvi.  25 ;  1  Cor.  zv. 
51).    ''The   mysteries   of    the    Kingdom   of 
Heaven"  (Matt.  züL  11-52)  were  the  divine 
tmtbs  which  our  Lord  taught  the  people  in 
parables,  but  ezpounded  to  His  disciples.    The 
admission  of  the  Oentiles  into  the  Church  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  Jews  is  spoken  of 
as  <'the  revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was 
kept  secret  since  the  world  began  "  (Rom.  zvi. 
25),  but  manifested  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Qospel  as  predicted  by  the  prophets  (Rom.  zvL 
26 ;  1  Cor.  U.  7 ;  Eph.  i.  9,  10 ;  iii.  3-9).    The 
"  mystery  of  the  Gospel "  (Eph.  vi.  19;  Col.  i. 
26,  27)  includes  the  union  of  Christ  and  His 
people  which  is  typified  by  marriage  (Eph.  v. 
32),  in  which  tezt  the  word  ''mystery"  is 
mistranslated  in  the  Douay  Version  by  "  saora- 
ment."    A  secret  revealed  by  God  is  termed 
"a  mystery"  in  Rom.  zi.  26;  1  Cor.  zv.  51; 
and  an  allegorical  representation  is  also  spoken 
of  under  similar  language  in  Rev.  i.  20;  zvli. 
5.    The  word  "mystery"  was  used  in  post- 
apostolic  times  to  ezpress  what  is  symboUcal 
or  sacramental,  e,g,,  in  the  Church  of  England 
Office  for  the  Holy  Communion,  *'these  holy 
mysteries"  signify  the  bread  and  wine  re- 
garded    as    symbolising    Christ's    body    and 
blood.    In  ecclesiastical  langnage  the  sacra- 
ments  came  to  be  styled  "  mysteries,"  becaose 
the  rtal  aimpLicity  of   the  Clements  used  in 
those  rites  was  kept  eoneealed  from  the  heathen 
(see  Bishop  Fitzgerald,  Lectures  <m  EceL  ffitU, 
vol.  i.  p.  183).    In  the  same  way  the  "mysti- 
cal  Body"  of  Christ  meaus  the  Church  as 
distinguished  from  His  literal  and  glorified 
body.    The  sacraments  tbemselves  are  never 
calied  «mysteries"  in  Holy  Scripture.    Some, 
indeed,  assert  that  they  are,  quoting  1  Cor. 
iv.  1,  where  St.  Paul  speaks  of  ministers  as 
"Stewards  of  the  mysteries  of/God,"  but  the 
"mysteries"  there  spoken  o^are  those  doc- 
trines  to  which  our  Lord  refevB  in  Matt.  ziiL  11 ; 
Mark  iv.  11 ;  Luke  viii.  10.  y      [M.  B.  W.  J.] 
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was  conterminous  with  the  civilised  world,  into 
fonrteen  *' Dioeceses,"  each  of  which,  says 
Gibbon,  "eqaalled  the  jast  measure  of  a  power- 
ftü  kingdom"  (chap.  zvii.).  Each  was  mied 
for  administrative  purposes  by  a  prefect  or 
vice-prefect,  and  was  itself  divided  into  more 
or  fewer  '*  Provinoes."  The  fourteen  Dio&ceses 
were  those  of  (1)  The  East  (so-called),  with 
Antioch  for  its  capital ;  (2)  £^7pt,  with  Alez- 
andria  for  capital;  (3)  Asia  (so-called),  with 
capital  Ephesas;  (4)  Pontns,  capital  Caesarea; 
(5)  Thrace,  capital  Heraclea  (afterwards  Con- 
stantinople) ;  (6)  Maccdonia,  capital  Thessa- 
lonica;  (7)  Dacia,  capital  Sardica;  (8)  North 
Italy,  capital  Milan;  (9)  South  Italy,  capital 
Rome;  (10)  Illyria,  capital  Sirminm ;  (11)  Africa, 
capital  Carthage;  (12)  Spain;  (13)  Ganl;  (14) 
Britain. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Charch  to  conform 
her  eztemal  regimen,  so  far  as  she  was  able, 
to  the  political  Constitution  of  the  countries  in 
which  she  was,  and  she  accordingly  formed 
fourteen  Dicecesan  Ghurches,  one  for  every 
civil  Dicecese.  Each  of  these  Ghurchcs  was 
ruled  by  its  own  chief  bishop,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Patriarch,  Exarch,  or  Primate  (all  of 
which  were  equivalent  in  meaning),  and  gener- 
aUy  lived,  like  the  prefect,  in  the  capital;  in 
the  metropolis  of  each  of  the  Provinccs  into 
which  the  Dioeceses  were  divided  there  was 
stationed  a  Metropolitan,  subject  to  the 
Primate;  and  the  smaller  units  into  which 
each  Province  was  again  civilly  and  ecclcsiasti- 
cally  divided  were  supervised  ecclesiastically 
by  bishops,  who  were  sufEragans  of  the  Metro- 
politan. The  only  ezception  to  this  Order  was 
that  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  while  they  had 
bishops  and  Metropolitans  like  the  other 
Dioeceses,  had  no  primates  of  thcir  own,  unless 
the  bishops  of  Seville,  Lyons,  and  Gaerleon 
are  to  be  so  regarded. 

All  the  Dicecesan  Churches  were  autonomous 
and  independent  wholes;  and  yet  not  inde- 
pendent  in  such  sense  that  they  had  nothing 
in  common,  and  stood  in  no  relation  to  each 
other.  They  were  united  by  the  bond  of  love 
shed  abroad  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Christians 
by  the  indwelling  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  made  them  regard  each  other  as  sister 
Churches,  joined  to  their  one  Head  and  to  one 
another  by  the  one  Spirit  and  by  their  common 
faith,  which  was  therefore  caUed  '*Catholic," 
because  held  by  all  alike.  If  any  question 
arose  as  to  what  was  the  common  or  Catholic 
faith,  there  lay  an  appeal  to  a  Council  con- 
sisting  of  the  delegates  of  all  the  Churches 
assembled  for  consultation,  who  Coming,  as 
they  did,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
bringing  with  them  their  several  testimonies, 
might  be  expected  fo  arrive  at  a  true  condu- 
sion  on  the  point  at  lesue. 


The  equality  of  the  fourteen  Ohorches  into 
which  Christendom  was  thus  dirided  was 
disturbed  by  the  Claims  of  the  two  great  Seei 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople  for  higher  oon- 
sidcration.  At  first  it  was  rather  the  pride  of 
the  Roman  Emperois  than  the  ambition  of  the 
Roman  Bishops  which  pushed  Rome  forwazd. 
Gratian,  A.D.  378,  and  Valentinian,  A-D.  445, 
feit  that  their  dignity  reqnired  that  ttor 
bishops  should  be  reg^arded  more  bighly  than 
others,  and  they  gave  them  a  right  to  recer?« 
appeals  from  the  other  bishops  of  the  Western 
Empire,  whence  they  obtained  an  nndefined 
authority  over  them.  This  privilege,  derived 
from  the  civil  ruler,  they  were  anthorised  to 
exercise  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Boman 
power  in  France  and  Spain  by  the  Franks  and 
Goths,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romani 
from  Britain,  when  the  rights  gpranted  by  the 
now  fallen  imperial  throne  necessarily  oeaaed 
in  those  countries.  The  second  and  fouth 
(Ecumenical  Councils  having  recogniaed  that 
it  was  but  right  that  the  bishops  of  the  dty  in 
which  the  Emperor  lived  and  the  Senate  sat 
should  derive  honour  from  their  presenoe, 
Constantinople,  which  was  also  the  seat  of  the 
Emperor,  would  not  be  left  behind  Rome,  and 
to  satisfy  her,  the  Council  of  Chalcedon — the 
fourth  (Ecumenical  Council — decreed  that  she, 
too,  should  be  honoured  in  like  manner,  and 
for  a  like  reason ;  and  to  balance  the  Imperial 
grant  to  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  it  gave  to  the 
See  of  Constantinople  authority  over  the  thiee 
Dicecesan  Churches  of  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thiace, 
with  a  right  of  receiving  appeals  from  any  part 
of  the  Church. 

But  in  spite  of  these  encroachmenta  in 
favour  of  the  two  great  Sees,  the  Dioeceaan 
Constitution  of  the  Charch  still  continned  tili 
the  Diceceses  were  most  of  them  ovemm  and 
occupied  by  the  barbarians  who  pressed  in  on 
the  falling  Roman  Empire.  As  soon  as  the  bar- 
barous  tribes  were  settled  and  Chriatiaaiaed, 
the  Kations  thus  formed  took  the  place  of  the 
Diceceses,  and  National  Churches  of  DicBoeaan 
Churches. 

The  National  Churches  still  retained  the 
autonomy  or  independence  that  the  Dicecesan 
Churches  had  enjoyed,  and  the  Canons  of  the 
(Ecumenical  Councils  {e.g,  Canons  ▼.  yL  of 
Nicsea ;  iL  iii.  vi.  of  Constantinople ;  i.  vili  of 
Ephesus ;  ix.  xvii.  xxviii.  xxx.  of  Chalcedon), 
commanding  and  guaranteeing  Dioeoesan  auto- 
nomy, applied  now  to  the  National  Churches. 

How  carefuUy  autonomy  was  guarded  may 
be  Seen  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Church. 
Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  had  no  Primate,  bat 
it  was  constituted  and  govemed  nnder  its  five 
Metropolitans.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
was  at  first  the  Bishop  of  Seville.  But  when 
the  Gothic  kings  took  np  their  residenoe  at 
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Toledo,  they  insitted  on  Toledo  being  raised, 
first  to  the  Metropolitan  dignity  (a.D.  610), 
and  then  itill  higher.  In  681  the  Metropoli- 
tan of  Toledo  was  aocepted  as  Primate  of 
Bpain  by  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Councils 
of  Toledo,  representing  both  the  Church  and 
the  State  of  Spain.  Both  before  and  after 
that  event  the  Church  of  Spain  was  eqnally 
firm  in  maintaining  its  independence.  In  553 
the  fifth  (Ecnmenical  Council  was  held.  The 
Spanish  Church  was  not  represented  at  it,  and 
the  Council's  decrees  were  not  submitted  to  it 
for  oonsideration ;  therefore  it  ref used  to  admit 
them  into  the  Chnrch's  Code,  though  not  object- 
ing  to  them,  or  to  their  teaching.  The  Canons 
of  the  sizth  (Ecumenical  Council,  A.D.  680, 
were  submitted  to  that  Church,  and  were  sent 
by  the  Primate  to  the  several  Metropolitans 
for  oonsideration  in  Synod.  They  were  ap- 
proved,  and  therefore  the  decrees  of  the 
sizth  Council  was  admitted  into  the  Code 
of  the  Spanish  Church.  Bnt  in  admitting  it 
the  Primate  thought  it  right  to  State  his  views 
on  the  subject  which  had  beeu  discussed  at 
the  Council,  and  his  views  were  thrown  into 
the  form  of  canons  by  the  f ourteenth  Council 
of  Toledo.  Two  years  later  Pope  Benedict  II. 
Tentured  to  object  to  some  of  the  Statements 
contained  in  them,  as  at  least  incautious.  The 
Spanish  Primate,  Julian,  at  once  convened  the 
fifteenth  Council  of  Toledo,  which  endorsed 
all  that  the  preyious  Council  had  said,  and 
told  the  Bishop  of  Rome  that  Spanish  Church- 
men  would  "foUow  the  steps  of  their  ances- 
tors,"  however  much  "Ignorant  rivals  might 
be  displeased.''  The  Italian  Primate  shrank 
from  measuring  his  strength  with  the  Spanish 
Primate,  behind  wbom  stood  the  Church  of 
the  Nation,  with  its  power  as  yet  unbroken  by 
the  Moorish  Invasion,  and  the  affair  blew  over ; 
bat  it  shows  how  greatly  National  Churches 
▼alned  the  independence  which  they  had  in- 
herited  from  the  Diocesan  Churches,  and  from 
the  primitive  Constitution  of  the  Church,  and 
how  unconscious  men  were  in  the  seventh 
Century  (before  the  False  Decretals  had  been 
forged)  of  any  theory  of  Church  unity  which 
militated  against  the  autonomous  character  of 
National  Churches. 

The  same  lesson  is  tanght  by  the  early 
history  of  cur  own  Church.  The  spirited 
answer  of  the  British  bishops  to  Aug^stine, 
ignoring  and  repndiating  the  papal  and  all 
foreign  Jurisdiction,  is  well  known.  The 
Anglo-Sazon  Church  also  retained  its  auto- 
nomy  unalloyed  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conqnest.  Then  there  was  brought 
in  from  France  a  new  idea,  based  on  the  False 
Decretals,  which,  having  been  forged  in  the 
ninth  Century,  had  now  affected  belief  in 
France  and  Italy — ^their  spurious  character  not 


being  demonstrated  tili  the  fifteenth  oentnry. 
This  idea  was  that  of  the  monarchical  char- 
acter of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  and  it 
was  adopted  the  more  readily  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  in  conseqnence  of  the 
prevalenoe  of  the  Feudal  System,  introduced 
into  England  by  William  I.  Still,  in  spite  of 
errors  on  the  part  of  archbishops,  misled  by 
the  False  Deoretals,  and  in  spite  of  the  weak- 
ness  of  such  kings  as  John  and  Henry  III.,  the 
Church  and  nation  stubbomly  insisted  on  their 
autonomy,  as  is  shown  by  the  Statutes  of  Pro- 
visors, Prsemunire,  and  the  rest,  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  I.,  Edward  IIL,  and  Richard  II. ; 
and  when  the  time  was  come,  they  resumed 
their  füll  ecclesiastical  independence  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Papal  Supremacy  in  1534. 
Her  liberty  of  action  being  thus  restored,  the 
Church  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting  the 
mediaeval  doctrines  which  her  subjection  to 
the  Papacy  had  led  her  to  admit,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  God  she  recovered  the  purity  of 
faith  which  had  been  hers  before  it  had  been 
corrupted  by  too  close  a  contact  with  the 
Papal  Church  dnring  the  Middle  Ages. 

A  question  has  been  asked,  whether  it  is 
lawful  for  one  National  Church  to  reform  it- 
seif  apart  from  the  other  National  Churches  T 
The  question  shows  an  imperfect  apprehen- 
sion  of  the  independent  character  of  National 
Churches.  It  is  adeqnately  answered  by  Land 
and  Hooker.  "  Is  it,"  says  Archbishop  Land» 
"  such  a  Strange  thing  that  a  particular  Church 
may  reform  itself  if  the  general  will  not? 
Was  it  not  lawful  for  Judah  to  reform  herseif 
when  Israel  would  not  join  7  To  reform  what 
is  amiss  in  doctrine  or  manners  is  as  lawful 
for  a  particular  Church  as  it  is  to  pnblirii  and 
promnlgate  anything  that  is  Catholic.  ...  I 
make  no  doubt  but  that  as  the  universal 
Catholic  Church  would  have  reformed  herseif 
had  she  been  in  all  parts  free  of  the  Roman 
yoke,  so  while  she  was,  for  the  most  part,  in 
these  westem  parts,  under  that  yoke,  the 
Church  of  Rome  was,  if  not  the  only,  yet  the 
Chief  hindrance  of  Reformation.  And  then,  in 
this  sense,  it  is  more  than  clear  that  if  the 
Roman  Church  will  neither  reform  nor  suffer 
Reformation,  it  is  lawful  for  any  other  particular 
Church  to  reform  itself,  so  long  as  it  does  it 
peaceably  and  orderly,  and  keeps  itself  to  the 
foundation  and  free  from  sacrilege*'  {ConftT' 
enee  wüh  Puher,  §  24).  And  Hooker:  *'The 
Indisposition,  therefore,  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  reform  herseif  must  be  no  stay  unto  us  from 
performing  cur  duty  to  Ood.  Even  a  desire  of 
retaining  conformity  with  them  could  be  no 
excuse  if  we  did  not  perform  that  duty.  With 
Rome  we  dare  not  communicate  conceming 
sundry  her  gross  and  grievons  abominations  ** 
{Eeel,  Pol.,m.). 
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Bnt  while  each  National  or  particalar  Church 
is  bound  to  reform  herseif  as  soon  as  she 
realises  that  her  faith  has  become  corropted, 
the  individaal  members  of  a  Charch»  and 
indeed  of  any  societj,  mast  regard  the  jndg- 
ment  of  their  Ghurch  or  society,  as  being,  to 
them,  final.  This  is  evidentlj  the  case  as  to 
forma  and  ceremonies,  which,  once  instituted 
bj  a  Society,  whether  a  Ghurch  or  a  clab,  are 
binding  on  each  member  of  that  society  (see 
Article  XXXIV.).  It  is  also  the  case  in  matters 
of  faith.  The  Chnrch  to  which  a  man  belongs 
declares,  by  what  it  says  and  by  what  it  does 
not  say,  what  is  the  trae  Christian  faith.  Her 
Yoice  is  to  him  the  voice  of  the  Ghurch  Gatholic. 
Any  appeal  f  rom  her  to  the  Gatholic  Ghurch  is 
in  effect  an  appeal  from  her  judgment  to  his 
own  as  to  what  is,  or  is  not,  the  Gatholic  Faith. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  private  judgment  he  may 
diSer  from  her  on  the  point,  but  in  that  case 
he  has  no  rightf  ul  place  within  her.   [F.  M.] 

ITAVE. — The  body  of  the  church  is  generally 
so  termed.  The  word  is  sometimes  derived  from 
the  Greek  vdot^  but  with  more  probability  from 
Latin  natfist  a  ship,  the  comparison  between 
the  church  and  a  ship  going  back  to  times  as 
early  as  the  sixth  Century,  and  probably  even 
older. 

KEOPHYTE.— A  newly  baptized  person,  or 
one  newly  received  into  the  Ghurch.  Used  by 
St.  Paul  in  1  Tim.  iii.  6,  where  the  A.y.  has  '*  a 
novice." 

NESTOBIAN  0HX7B0H,  THE.— Nestorian 
is  really  a  misnomer  or  nickname  for  the  de- 
scendants  and  remnant  of  that  great  Ghurch 
which,  beginning  in  the  earliest  Ghristian 
times  in  Mesopotamia,  soon  spread  throughout 
Perbia,  and  all  the  adjacent  countrics.  Their 
official  designation,  e.g,  in  headings  of  the 
Patriarchs'  letters,  is  ^'Eastems  and  Ghal- 
deans  " ;  eastem,  however,  to  dwellers  in  Asia, 
•conveys  a  different  meaning  from  that  which 
it  bears  to  us,  the  West  and  Wettems  to  them 
being  Syria  and  Western  Syrians,  while  the 
more  suitable  name,  Ghaldean,  is  usurped  by 
those  former  East-Syrians,  who  now  form  a 
Uniat  Ghurch  with  its  centre  in  MosuL 

The  traditional  fonnders  of  this  ancient 
Church  were  two  of  our  Lord's  seventy  dis- 
oiples,  St.  Addai,  and  St  Mari,  who  were  sent 
after  our  Lord's  Ascension  to  Abgar,  King  of 
Edessa,  in  response  to  the  embassy  he  had 
sent  to  our  Lord  entreating  Him  to  come  and 
beal  him,  and  offering  Him  half  his  kingdom. 
Abgar  and  many  of  his  people  accepted  In- 
struction and  baptism,  and  the  Gospel  spread 
far  and  wide.  St.  Addai  and  his  companion 
St.  Aggai,  returning  to  Edessa  from  missionary 
joumeys,  were  successively  slain  by  Abg^s 
heathen  son  and  successor,  while  St.  Mari  went 
southward   and  became   the   first  Bishop  of 


Seleucia  -  Gtesiphon,  capital  of  the  Persian 
Empire.  He  died  A.D.  82.  Three  hundred 
and  sizty  churches  are  said  to  haye  been 
erected  during  his  lifetime. 

Mari  had  sent  his  disciple,  Abrosius,  to  greet 
the  church  at  Antioch,  and  on  his  death  the 
Eastem  Christians  sent  to  desire  that  Abrosius 
might  be  consecrated  as  their  bishop.  A 
streng  connection  between  Antioch  and  Meso- 
potamia continued  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  the  custom  of  election  by  the  flock  and 
dependence  on  Antioch  was  after  a  time  given 
up  by  Synodical  permission,  and  the  head  of 
the  Ghurch  of  the  East  added  the  title  of 
Patriarch  to  that  of  Gatholicos,  both  of  which 
are  in  use  to  this  day.  After  the  sack  of 
Gtesiphon  by  the  Arabs  (A.D.  637),  the  seat  of 
the  Gatholicos  was  at  Baghdad. 

The  three  Orders,  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  are  each  snbdivided  thus : — 

1.  Gatholici  or  Patriarchs. 

2.  Metropolitans. 

3.  Bishops. 

4.  *  Ghor-episcopL 
6.  *Visitors. 

6.  Priests. 

7.  Deacons. 

8.  *  Sub-deacons. 

9.  *  Readers. 

Those  Offices  marked  *  are  now  obsolete. 

The  Sacraments  or  "  mysteriös  '*  are  generally 
counted  as  seven,  probably  from  Western  in- 
fluence ;  they  are  variously  reckoned  by  different 
writers,  but  usually  as :  (1)  The  Priesthood. 
(2)  Baptism.  (3)  Unction.  (4)  Offering  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  (5)  Absolution. 
(6)  Holy  Leaven.    (7)  The  Sign  of  the  Gross. 

Martyrdom. — The  missionary  spirit  and  leam- 
ing  have  ever  been  marks  of  the  Ghurch  of  the 
East.  The  persecution  under  Sapor  II.  (310-381) 
is  counted  one  of  the  three  great  persecutions 
of  the  Ghristian  Ghurch,  and  the  martyrologies 
of  Syrian  writers  are  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned  here. 

Syriao  LiUrcUurCt  whether  Nestorian  or  Jaco- 
bite,  is  for  the  most  part  ecclesiastical.  It  is 
characterised  rather  by  patient  assiduity  than 
by  original  thought,and  consistslargely  of  trans- 
lations  from  the  Greek.  Its  earliest  and  most 
important  work  is  the  Peschitta,  or  *' simple" 
Version  of  the  Bible,  which  probably  dates  back 
to  the  second  Century ;  other  versions  and  many 
commentaries  on  Holy  Scripture  foUowed,  and 
with  much  grammatical,  lezicographical,  and 
historical  work  continued  tili  the  eighth  Cen- 
tury, and  feebly  tili  the  fourteenth,  while 
many  Nestorians,  encouraged  by  the  Galiphs  of 
Baghdad,  were,  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth 
Century,  eminent  in  science,  and  through  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  medioine  and  philosophy 
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sapplied  by  tbem  to  Mohammedan  scholarsi 
inflaenced  the  revival  of  leaming  in  Europa. 

The  teachiDg  of  the  school  of  Antioch  was 
in  great  part  a  reaction  against  Apollinarian- 
ism,  whioh  was  strenger  in  Asia  than  elsewbere. 
Theodore  of  Mopsaestia  tanght  eonjunction  in 
reference  to  the  two  natares.of  the  Christ, 
not  unioHt  the  term  decided  on  bj  the  Catholic 
Ghurch  ;  bis  disciple,  Nestorias,  followed  bim 
in  this,  and  was  accosed  also  of  denying  the 
title  of  Theotokos  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
When  Nestorios  was  ezcommanicated  by  the 
Council  of  EphesQS  (431),  the  Eastern  bisbops 
took  bis  side,  and  were  out  off  from  communion 
with  the  orthodox.  Nestorians  to  this  day 
affirm  that,  as  a  matter  of  bistory,  Nestorins 
was  wrongfully  judged. 

The  continued  existence  of  Nestorianism 
was  in  g^eat  part  due  to  the  famous  school  of 
Bdessa,  the  great  Christian  literary  centre  for 
all  the  neighbonring  lands,  Armenia,  Syria  and 
Persia ;  it  was  dissolved  by  the  Emperor  Zeno 
in  489  on  acconnt  of  its  adherence  to  Nestor- 
ianism, and  its  scbolars  had  twice  preyiously 
been  scattered.  One  of  these,  Barsumas, 
Bishop  of  Nisibis  (435-489),  had  much  in- 
fluence  with  the  Persian  kings,  and  politically 
advanced  bis  religions  party,  representing 
that  the  encouragement  of  religious  variance 
would  emphasise  the  distinction  between  the 
sabjects  of  Persia  and  those  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Hence,  while  the  orthodox  were 
proscribed  in  Persia,  fugitives  of  Nestorian 
opinions  were  warmly  received  there ;  also  the 
school  of  Nisibis  carried  on  the  traditions  of 
Edessa  under  Barsumas  and  Narses,  the  latter 
of  whom  taught  there  for  fifty  years. 

Heresy  did  not  check  the  great  missionary 
activity  of  the  Church  of  the  East.  The 
celebrated  stone  monumeot  of  Siganfu  records 
in  Chinese  and  in  Syriac  that  Nestorian  bishops 
and  priests  were  sent  to  China  by  successive 
Patriarchs  from  the  year  636  to  781,  while  a 
later  testimony  to  the  thorougbness  of  their 
labours  is  that  a  Chinese  Christian  was  con- 
sidered  worthy  of  election  to  the  office  of 
CatboUcos,  as  Mar  Jaballaha  III.  (1281-1317). 
The  legends  of  Prester  John  current  in  Europe 
in  mediseval  times,  ref er  to  a  Christian  kingdom 
fonnded  among  the  Tartars,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  still 
exist  to  bear  witness  to  their  spiritual  descent 
from  the  Nestorians,  with  whom  they  still 
have  occasional  relations.  In  the  eleventh 
Century,  when  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of 
the  East  reacbed  its  highest  level,  twenty-five 
Metropolitan  Bishops  of  such  far-apart  sees 
as  Balk,  Samarcand,  India,  Arabia,  China 
Catbay,  and  Turkestan  owned  allegiance  to  its 
Patriarch. 

Even  among  the  troubles  of  the  Invasion  of 


Genghiskhan  and  bis  successors  in  the  twelfth 
Century,  the  Patriarchs  frequently  had  some 
infiuence  with  the  Mongol  conquerors  and 
mitigated  their  savagery.  But  after  the  de- 
vastations  of  the  relentless  Timurlane  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  Century,  the  Christian 
Population  was  almost  exterminated,  and  since 
then  the  Church  of  the  East  has  never  raised 
its  head. 

PreterU  Statc^The  small  remnant  of  this 
once  powerful  Church  and  nation,  estimated 
at  about  150,000,  exists  in  a  very  feeble  State 
among  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  in  a  few 
neighbouring  plains  of  Azerbaijan  the  most 
northerly  province  of  Persia,  and  in  the  piain 
of  Mosul.  They  saffer  in  both  Persia  and 
Turkey  from  Mohammedan  misrule,  and  are 
harassed  by  the  Kurds.  They  have,  for  the 
most  part,  appealed  in  vain  to  Western 
Christianity  for  help  to  maintain  their  exist- 
ence as  a  Church  and  a  people  ;  a  Dominican 
mission  at  Mosul  has  done  good  educational 
and  literary  work,  but,  with  the  usual  policy 
of  the  Roman  Church,  has  insisted  on  the 
abandonment  of  independence,  and  has  formed 
a  Uniat  Church  with  the  title  Chaldean  (1778). 
So  streng,  however,  is  their  attachment  to 
their  own  rites  and  customs,  that  Rome  finds 
it  necessary  to  allow  their  own  liturgies,  though 
to  some  extent  tampered  with,  and  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy.  The  same  policy  is  pursued  by 
a  Lazarist  mission,  which  has  its  beadquarters 
at  Urmi. 

An  American  mission,  also  at  Urmi,  begun 
by  Dr.  Grant  in  1835,  laid  down  as  its  rule 
that  it  would  purify  and  revive,  but  not  destroy, 
this  ancient  Church,  but  a  later  generation  of 
missionaries  has  departed  from  this  wise  and 
pious  determination,  and  while  carry ing  on 
excellent  educational  and  philanthropic  work, 
results  in  Dissent  and  a  consequent  weakening 
of  fibre.^  They  have  good  hospitals  and  schools 
both  for  boys  and  girls ;  even  lately  they  have 
determined  to  give  up  the  teaching  of  Cid 
Syriac,  so  as  to  wean  their  pupils  from  their 
ancient  liturgies  and  leaming.  They  have 
well-printed  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  a 
parallel  edition  of  the  Cid  Testament  in  the  cid 
and  modern  languages,  the  work  of  their  older 
missionaries. 

Of  late  years  Russia,  which  is  slowly  but 
surely  grasping  Northern  Persia,  made  offers  of 
protection  which  won  many  to  join  the  Ortho- 


*  There  were,  however,  very  good  reasons 
for  this  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
American  missionaries,  and  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  mode  in  which  work  among  the  Nes- 
torians has  «been  conducted  by  the  Mission  set 
on  foot  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. — 
C.  H.  H.  W. 
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doz  Church,   but  her  few  missioDaries  have 
done  Utile  or  nothiog  beyond  caasiog  a  schism. 

The  Chorch  of  England  mission,  known  as 
the  Archbishop's  Mission  to  the  Assyrian 
Christians,  was  first  sent  ont  in  1842,  and  was 
re-establibhed  by  Arobbishop  Benion  in  1886, 
in  response  to  repeated  and  toaching  appeals 
from  tbe  Patriarch  and  other  chief  men  to 
"  the  rieh  and  blessed  Church  of  England." 
Its  aims  are  to  strengthen  the  ancient  Chnrch, 
especially  by  the  edncation  of  its  clergy,  and 
by  enconraging  YÜlage  schools,  by  reviving 
and  re-organising,  while  avoiding  all  proselyt- 
ism.  Its  Chief  schools  are  at  Urmi,  where  also 
Service  Books,  a  Catecbism,  kc^  have  been 
printed.  The  liturgies  had  never  before  been 
printed  in  the  original  Syriac ;  by  internal  evi- 
dence  they  are  pre-Ephesine  and  contain  no 
trace  of  Leresy.  Diodoms,  Theodore  of  Mop- 
snestia,  and  Nestorias  are,  however,  commemo- 
rated  in  a  long  litany  of  later  date,  which  is 
introduced  into  the  sacred  rite.  The  chief 
liturgy  is  called  that  of  'Hhe  Apostles,"  i.e.  of 
Mar  Addai  and  Mar  Mari 

Bj  desire  of  the  Patriarch  one  of  the  English 
missionaries  resides  near  him  at  Qodshanis. 

It  is  mach  to  be  regretted  that  the  admirable 
work  among  the  girli  and  women,  of  the 
Sisters  of  Bethany  dnring  eight  years,  was 
abraptly  stopped  in  1898,  partly  from  want  of 
fands. 

Authorities. — Asseman's  B'MioÜuca  Orientalist 
▼ol  iv.,  Rome,  1728.  Benaudot's  Liiurgiarum 
OrienUdium  Coüectio,  Paris,  1716.  Bar  Heb- 
reas'  Chronieon  EceUsuisticumt  ed.  Lamy, 
Paris,  1877.  Badger's  The  Nettorian»  and  their 
RituaUf  London,  1852.  Maclean  and  Browne's 
The  Catholicos  of  the  East  and  hie  People, 
S.P.C.K.  1892.  Daval,  LüUrature  Syriaque, 
Paris,  1900.  [J.  P.  M.] 

NIOE,  COUNCIL  OF.— See  Councils. 
NICENE  CBEED.— The  Nicene  Creed  obteins 
its  name  from  the  first  (Ecamenical  Coanoü  in 
the  history  of  the  Chnrch,  which  was  held  at 
Nicsea,  in  Bithynia,  in  the  year  325.  The 
cracial  point  in  the  Nicene  discnssions  was 
the  question  whether  Christ  was  to  be  de- 
scribed  as  '*of  like  snbstance  {homoioueioe)" 
or  '* of  the  same  substance  {homoovieiot)**  with 
the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity.  The  complete 
▼ictory  of  the  Homooosian  party,  represented 
by  Athanasios,  finds  ezpression  in  the  declara- 
tion  that  Christ  is  *'  very  God  of  very  God,  be- 
gotten,  not  made,  beiog  of  one  sabstance  with 
the  Father." 

The  familiär  formnla  commonly  known  as 
the  Nicene  Creed,  or,  more  folly,  the  Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Roman  Missal  or  in  the  Commnnion  Service  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is  not  the  original 
creed  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  318  bishops 


of  Nicaoa.  Nor,  again,  is  it,  as  has  traditionally 
been  snpposed,  and  as  the  name  Niceno-Con* 
stantinopolitan  wonld  indicate,  a  reyised  form 
of  that  creed  adopted  by  the  Conncil  of 
Constantinople  in  381.  The  investigations  of 
Caspari,  Hort,  Gwatkin,  Hamack,  and  others 
have  shown  that  this  view  has  no  real  gronnds 
of  history  to  rest  on.  The  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople adopted  no  new  form  of  the 
Nicene  Creed ;  the  old  form  still  firmly  held 
its  place.  Bat  alongside  of  it  there  had 
meantime  been  growing  up  in  the  Bast, 
throngh  the  dogmatic  instincts  of  the  Chnrch 
in  her  strnggles  with  varying  shapes  of  heresy, 
an  enlarged  symbol,  the  germ  of  which  is 
probably  to  be  fonnd  in  the  baptismal  formnla 
of  the  Jerusalem  Church.  By  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  Century  this  longer  creed  had  taken 
in  tbe  East  the  place  of  the  original  Nicene ; 
but  it  was  not  tili  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  centary  that  it  began  to  find  favour  in  the 
West.  After  that,  however,  it  spread  rapidly 
tili  it  came  into  general  use,  and  altogetber 
supplanted  the  original  creed  of  Nicaea.  The 
chief  differences  between  the  new  and  the  old 
form  of  the  creed  lay  in  the  ezpansion  of  the 
clause  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
addition  of  tbe  clauses  referring  to  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  the  remission  of  sins,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  tbe 
World  to  come. 

At  the  Council  of  Toledo  in  689,  the  Western 
Chnrches  added  the  well-known  ^io^u«  clause, 
which  asserts  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father. 
From  that  time  no  further  changes  have  been 
made  in  what  is  known  as  the  Nicene  Creed. 

[J.  C.  L.] 
NIMBUS  (Latin,  nimbva,  a  cloud  or  halo),  is  of 
purely  heathen  origin.  Virgil  describes  Jnno 
as  nimbo  tuceincta,  The  nimbus  was  snpposed 
originally  to  envelope  the  whole  body,  but 
gradually  the  head  only  was  represented  as 
surrounded  by  a  radiant  circle  which  encircled 
the  heads  of  both  gods  and  emperors  who 
claimed  divine  hononrs.  In  later  times  the 
nimbns  was  simply  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
honour,  or  of  notoriety;  therefore  Satan  and 
the  Beast  of  the  Apocalypse  both  appear  v^ith 
the  halo  in  the  work  of  the  Byzantine  artists. 
The  nimbus  began  to  be  appropriated  in 
Christian  art  about  the  sixth  Century.  In 
Marriott's  Veetiarium  Chrieiianum,  there  is  a 
copy  of  a  mosaic,  as  late  as  that  Century,  where 
the  Archbishop  Maximinius  and  the  Emperor 
Justinian  appear  side  by  side,  but  the  imperial 
head  alone  has  the  halo. 

When  the  nimbus  was  introduced  into 
Christian  art,  a  curious  distinction  was  made 
between  saints  departed  and  those  stiU  living. 
A  ciroular  halo  adomed  the  head  of  the  de- 
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parted  saints,  while  the  sanctity  of  the  liying 
saints  was  evidenced  by  a  BqaaTe-cornered, 
slightly  elongated  nimbus,  resnlting  in  an  ap- 
pearance  more  grotesque  iban  dignified.  See 
AUEKOLB.  [M.  A.] 

irON-COMHUNICATINa  ATTEND- 
ANOE. — Presence  at  the  oelebration  of  the 
Lord's  Snpper  for  the  parpose  of  gasing  and 
wonhipping,  bot  not  reoeiring.  Thia  praotice 
may  be  regarded  (1)  theologioaUr,  (2)  hiatori- 
cally. 

(1)  Theologically,  the  effeot  of  suoh  attend- 
ance,  and,  when  people  know  what  they  are 
about,  it«  parpose  also,  is  to  separate  the 
two  ideas  of  saorifice  and  sacrament,  and 
to  change  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper 
into  a  saorifice  of  Ohrist  to  Ood  by  the 
priest,  by  witnessing  which  attendants  may 
derive  benefit,  and  by  prayiog  to  the  Christ 
whom  the  priest  has  broaght  down  apon  the 
altar.  After  these  acts  have  been  performed 
by  the  priest  and  by  the  gacer,  there  ensaes 
another  rite  in  which  bread  and  wine  are 
administered  to  the  congregation  or  some  of 
them,  or  partaken  of  by  the  priest  alone,  daring 
which  the  non-commanicants  may  continae 
their  prayers  antil  the  bread  has  been  all 
consnmed,  thoagh  indeed  the  Obligation  of 
Hearing  Mass,  as  the  praotice  is  called  in  the 
Boman  Cbarch,  is  falfilled  by  presence  alone 
withoat  prajer,  and  with  little,  if  any,  atten* 
tioD.  The  two  rites  of  watching  the  alleged 
aaorifice  of  Christ  and  commanicating  at  the 
Lord's  Table,  are  essentially  distinct.  The 
commanicant  receives  the  symbols  of  Chrlst's 
body  and  blood,  and  receiviog  them  faithfally, 
obtains  the  blessings  broaght  by  Christ's 
bloodshedding  on  the  Cross,  while  he  lifts  his 
soal  to  heaven  in  prajer  and  thankfulncss  to 
Hirn  who  once  died  for  him,  and  now  sits  at 
the  right  band  of  God.  The  non-communicant 
gases  on  the  priest  performing  his  sacrifice,  and, 
if  he  pleases,  prays  to  the  host  or  bread  which 
he  sapposes  the  priest  has  caased  to  become 
Christ,  or  to  contain  Hirn. 

(2)  Historically.  The  first  time  when  men 
began  to  remain  in  the  Charch  during  Com- 
mnnion  wiihoat  commanicating,  was  the  fifth 
centary.  At  tbat  time  there  were  men  who 
Tentored  to  do  this  in  Constantinople,  bat 
their  presomption  met  with  the  sharpest  and 
severest  lashing  from  St.  Chrysostom,  and  the 
bad  practice  was  amended.  These  men  did 
not  act  as  they  did  with  the  porpose  tbat  non- 
commanicants  have  in  the  present  day.  They 
conld  not,  for  the  idea  of  any  Objective 
Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Clements  was  not 
broached  tili  the  ninth,  nor  adopted  tili  the 
thirteenth,  Century.  The  action  of  the  people 
of  Constantinople  probably  proceeded  from  a 
carelesa  negligence  which  led  them,  as  they 


were  nnwilling  to  brace  themselves  ap  to  a  dae 
preparation  for  reception,  to  make  a  compro- 
mise  with  themselves  by  renmining  withoat 
commanicating.  Sach  is  one  of  the  tempta* 
tiona  to  which  the  practice  is  liable,  and  to 
which  those  who  habitaally  ase  it  are  sare  to 
saccamb,  while  their  attendancebecomes  more 
and  more  a  merely  mechanical  act.  When 
Transabstantiation  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  were  adopted,  non-commanicating  atten- 
dance  foUowed,  on  the  groand  of  benefit  to 
be  deriTcd  from  presence  at  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  Bat  it  was  not  then  called  Kon- 
commanicating  Attendance,  it  was  called 
Hearing  Mass,  and  it  goes  ander  that  name  in 
the  anreformed  Charches  now.  Probably  the 
title  Non-commanicating  Attendance  was 
invented  becaase  Hearing  Mass  was  an  ill- 
soanding  name  in  the  ears  of  Snglish  Chnroh- 
men. 

When  the  Charch  of  England  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  transabstantiation  and  the  mass, 
non-commanicating  attendance  went  with 
them.  On  those  doctrines  creeping  back  again 
in  their  anseien tifio  form  of  objective  presence 
in  the  elements,  it  has  been  restorcd  wherever 
the  latter  doctrine  has  been  taught.  In  her 
Prajer  Book  of  1552,  the  Charch  of  Sagland 
wamed  her  children  against  the  practice. 
"Whereas  ye  o£Fend  God  so  sore  in  refosing 
this  holy  baoqaet,  I  admonish,  exhort,  and 
beseech  yoa  that  to  this  ankindness  ye  will  not 
add  any  more ;  which  thing  ye  shall  do  if  ye 
stand  by,  as  gaaert  and  lookert  on  them  that  do 
commanicate,  and  be  no  partakert  of  the  same 
joorselves.  .  .  .  What  will  this  be  eise  bat  a 
neglecting  and  despising  and  mocking  of  the 
Testament  of  Christ  T  Wherefore,  ratber  than 
that  ye  shoald  do  so,  depart  y<fu  henee^  aod  glve 
place  to  them  that  be  godly  dis()osed."  These 
words  she  repeated  in  1559  and  in  1604,  oaing 
similar  words  in  her  Homilies  of  1563.  *'  Every 
one  of  as  mast  be  gaests  and  not  g^ers,  actors 
and  not  lookers  on.  .  .  .  We  mast  be  oarselves 
partakers  of  this  Table,  and  not  beholders  of 
others"(Hom.  zv.).  Her  children  listened  to 
their  mother's  words  and  acted  apon  them 
The  practice  became  so  obsolete  that  it  was  not 
foand  necessary  to  repeat  the  exhortation  at 
the  revision  of  1662.  Nor  for  two  handred 
years  after  that  date  is  an  ezample  of  the 
practice  foand  in  the  Charch  of  England. 
Then  it  was  reintrodaced  ander  the  name  of 
Non-commanicating  Attendance,  and  it  it 
made  ose  of  (by  those  who  know  what  they 
are  doing)  for  incalcating  the  Adoration  of  the 
Sacrament. 

The  grossest  form  of  the  practice  is  that 
called  Children's  Eacharists,  when  children 
are  broaght  to  the  Commanion  Service  and 
taaght  to  worship  Christ,  who,  they  ara  given 
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to  nnderstaDd,  has  been  just  made  to  descend 
Qpon  the  altar,  and  is  now  being  offered  by 
the  priest.  Some  jears  ago  a  Ghildren's  Ser- 
vice Book  was  published  by  Mr.  Woodward 
of  Folkestone,  which  is  used  with  edification 
in  many  charches.  Mr.  Woodward  died.  A 
second  edition  has  been  issaed  bearing  the 
same  title  as  before,  bat  containing  the  Com- 
munion  Service  (with  some  interpolations  from 
the  Breviary),  and  hymns  translated  from 
Roman  soarces,  teaching  transubstantiation 
with  such  plainness  that  Bishop  Andrewes 
selected  the  original  of  one  of  them  to  say  of 
it  that  Zion  shaddered  at  it  and  totally  repudi- 
ated  it.  This  book  is  sold  by  the  thonsand, 
with  what  resalts  the  nezt  generation  maj  see. 
The  truthfalness  of  Statements  made  in  the 
Congregation  in  Chureh  may  be  jadged  by  the 
following  quotation  :  "  The  Gharch  has  always 
from  the  very  earliest  times  commanded  the 
presence  of  the  faithful  at  the  Holy  Mysteries 
every  Snnday  as  a  thing  whoüy  dittinet  from 
actwd  reeeption,  and  the  Chureh  of  England 
has  never  in  any  of  her  formalaries  or  directions 
g^ven  the  slightest  hint  of  anything  different. 
...  AU  baptized  children  shonld  be  taken 
to  Holy  Gommanion  with  great  regularity  as 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  sit  still  in 
chureh."  The  clergy  who  pause  after  the 
Prayer  for  the  Ghurch  Militant,  for  non-com- 
municantt  to  retire,  are  told  that  they  ''act  in 
direct  contrariety  to  the  rubrics  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Prayer  Book  ;  nay,  more,  they  counten* 
ance  and  encourage  an  insult  to  Almighty 
God,  which  is  a  scandal  to  any  Chureh,  and 
for  which  no  words  of  condemnation  can  be 
too  streng"  (p.  47).  **We  are  to  be  present 
at  the  celebration  that  we  may  worship  God 
in  His  own  appointed  way,  and  that  we  may 
join  in  pleading  for  ourselves  and  for  others 
the  merits  of  the  one  great  sacrifice  of  cur 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ "  (p.  94).  These 
streng  words  show  what  value  those  for  whom 
the  Manual  is  prepared  place  upon  non-com- 
municating  attendance  and  chUdren's  Euchar- 
ists.    Fat  est  doeeri. 

See  on  this  subject  Scudamore's  Communion 

of  the  Laüy,  and  Ezposure  of  the  Reply  of  the 

E.C.U.    Tomlinson's     *<  Hearing    Mass"     in 

Tracta  on  Ritual,  or  Tract  LXXIII.  of  Chureh 

Association.  [F.  M.] 

NON-JTJBING      LEAVEN       IN       THE 

OHUBCH  OF  ENGLAND  AND  OXFOBD 

HiaH.ANGLICANISM.— The   relation    be- 

tween  the  Non -Jurors  of  two  centuries  ago  and 

the  Oxford  High-Churchmanship  of  to-day  is  a 

subject  of  much  interest,  and  also  of  no  little 

importance.    Modern  Oxford  High-Anglicans 

sometimes  seem  to  imagine  that  they  fully 

account  for  the  Tractarian  Movement  in  all 

its   developments,    and    at   the    same    time 


entirely  jostify  it,  by  asserting  its  direct  lineal 
derivation  from  the  Non-Jurors  of  1688. 
Finding  the  Popery  of  James  II.,  with  all 
that  it  involved,  too  evil  and  pemioioas  to  be 
endured,  and  therefore  welcoming  William  III. 
as  their  deliverer  from  intolerable  tyranny 
and  destructive  error,  the  Non-Jurors  ncTer- 
theless  refused  to  accept  William  as  king,  or 
as  anything  more  than  a  sort  of  Regent  for 
the  time  being,  clothed  with  the  royal  execu- 
tive  power  and  Jurisdiction.  They  took  up 
this  attitude  on  the  ground  that  having  sub- 
scribed  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  James,  they 
could  not,  for  conscienca*  sake,  violate  those 
oaths  by  accepting  William  as  their  sovereign 
de  jure.  The  incongruous  and  untenable  Posi- 
tion which  Non-Jurors  thus  chose  to  occupy 
is  luminously  shown  by  Ix>rd  Macaulay,  where, 
in  his  Hxitory  of  England^  he  has  dealt  with 
this  period.  But  if  any  should  seek  for  a 
more  impartial  judgment  than  that  of  a 
Scotch  Whig  like  Macaulay,  he  may  refer  to 
Dean  Plumptre'ssympathetic  biography  of  that 
most  charming  and  Christian  of  Non-Jurors, 
Bishop  Ken,  which  f  umishes  a  mild  but  con- 
vincing  view  of  the  irreducible  difficulties 
and  contradictions  in  which  that  excellent 
and  gifted  prelate  found  himself  entangled  by 
the  verbal  quibbles  and  puzzles  involved  in 
this  Non-Juring  attitude.  From  the  whole 
history  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  be 
would  have  retreated  from  his  false  position 
on  to  the  ground  of  sane  logic  and  of  common 
sense,  if  he  had  not  found  it  beyond  his  power 
to  extricate  himself  from  his  antecedents. 
He,  therefore,  silently  accepted  the  disability 
he  had  imposed  upon  himself  and  declined 
controversy  on  this  subject. 

For  the  devout  High-Ghurchman,  to  whom 
the  memory  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  principles 
of  hereditary  loyalty  and  of  absolute  Submission 
to  the  anointed  sovereign  as  the  divinely 
appointed  head  of  Chureh  and  State,  were 
scarcely  less  sacred  than  the  Christian  creed, 
to  accept  a  Dutch  Presbyterian  as  the  head 
of  the  English  Episcopal  Chureh  could  not 
but  be  a  very  bitter  hardship — all  the  more 
so  because  of  the  memories  of  fanatical  ex- 
cesses  and  oppressions  from  which  not  a  few 
loyal  Churchmen  had  suffered  during  the 
Commonwealth,  when  Episcopacy  was  dis- 
allowed  and  a  sort  of  latitudinarian  Congre- 
gationalism,  or  eise  some  form  of  continental 
Presbyterianism,  was  allowed  precedence  and 
privilege  in  the  kingdom.  Nevertheless, 
such  Churchmen  had  found  the  tyranny  of 
James  II.  a  more  intolerable  yoke  than  even 
the  rule  of  Cromwell,  and  the  memories  and  re- 
cords  of  the  blind  and  cruel  Popery  of  Philip 
and  Mary  had  left  behind  for  English  Church- 
men, a   keener  and  strenger  abhorrence   of 
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Poperythan  their  hatred  of  William's  Datoh 
PresbjlerianlBm.    They  now,   moreover,  saw 
that  their   only   hope   of   deliveranoe    fonn 
James's    tyranny    and    the    domination    of 
Romish  crueltj  and  saperstition,  was  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  wise  and  able  Prince  who  had 
mairied  James's  danghter,  and  who  raled  over 
Holland.    Sach  was  the  dilemma  of  the  Non- 
Jarors.    Their  attitnde  of  passive  disloyaltj 
may  be  nnderstood,  and  in  a  sense  sympa- 
thised  with,  bat  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
wise,  or  tenable  as  a  practical  policy.    Its 
nnreasonableness    savoared    of    snperstition. 
The  party  numbered  some  ezemplary  saints 
and  many  estimable  adherents,  bat  practical 
wisdom  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  them. 
A  fatal  weakness  infected  the  whole  party, 
scholarly  as  not  a  few  among  them  were,  and 
wise  within  certain  limits.    That  the  Primate 
and  six   of    bis   saffragan    bishops,   and    no 
fewer  than  400  of  the  clergy,  were  coanted 
among  them,  are  facts  which  show  how  streng 
was  sectarian  prejudice  in  the  evil  times  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty.     Their  relig^ous  opinions 
may  be  sammarily  described  as  a  combination 
of  Laadian  principles  in   Charch  and  State 
with  an  intense  abhorrence  of  Popery.     They 
had  good  reason  to  abhor  the  Popery  which 
had  plotted  against  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  and  ex- 
commanicated  both  the  Qaeen  and  Realm  of 
England.    The  Non-Jorors,  moreover,  besides 
the   Laadian   grounds    of  antipathy  against 
Popery,  had  the  recent   experience   of   the 
Popish  blindness  and  the  contemptible  char- 
acter  of  James  II.  to  deepen  and  make  still 
more  intense  their  Protestantism. 

If  we  compare  the  religioas  creed  and  sym- 
pathies  or  antipathies  of  the  Non-Jarors  with 
those  of  the  early  Oxford  Leaders  of  oar  present- 
day  Anglo-Gatholicism,  we  may  say  that,  in  a 
general  sense,  the  Tractarian  Charchmen  of 
Oxford  have  held  opinions  which  seem  to  link 
them  with  the  Laadian  school  of  High-Charch- 
men,  bat  that  they  differed  greatly  from  them 
as  respects  their  feelings  towards  Rome.  The 
prime  leaders  and  inspirers  of  Oxford  Trac- 
tarianism,  Newman  and  Fronde,  while  they 
were  stealthly  inlaying  in  the  minds  of  their 
Oxford  intimate  associates  the  first  principles 
of  their  special  High-Charch  Inspiration,  were 
already  smittcn  with  admiration  for  the 
Romish  Charch  as  such,  and  were  longing  for 
Union  with  it.  Dr.  Pasey,  also,  long  before 
bis  death,  oatwent  the  advances  made  by 
Newman  and  bis  confidential  associates  to- 
wards Rome  while  they  remained  within  the 
Charch  of  England,  thoagh  he  himself  never 
left,  nor  meant  to  leave,  bat  only  to  leaven  the 
Charch  of  England.  Lord  Halifax  to-day  is 
never  weary  of  asserting,  and  commending  to 
English  Charchmen  for  acceptance,  some  of 


the  characteristic  principles  of  Popery,  and  of 
uttering  aload  bis  longing  desire  for  re-anion 
with  the  Charch  of  Rome. 

So  mach  as  this  is  matter  of  piain  history, 
bat  it  is  another  question  whether,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Oxford  University  itself , 
there  has  been  preserved  since  the  days  of 
William  III.  and  of  bis  saccessor  Queen  Anne,  a 
tradition  and  a  line  of  doctrinal  opinion  and 
influence,  which,  thoagh  at  one  time  it  became 
feeble  and  faltering,  never  absolutely  died  ont, 
and  which  has  revived,  so  to  speak,  from  its 
ashes  during  the  last  half  Century ;  and 
whether,  accordingly,  the  present  develop- 
ment  of  Romish  ideas  and  Romanising  activity, 
taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  said  to  be  a  natural 
English  revival,  derived  from  the  Non-Jurors 
of  two  centuries  ago. 

That  in  the  University  of  Oxford  there  has 
tili  recently,  if  not  tili  now,  been  maintained 
more  or  less,  a  sympathetio  veneration  for  the 
Ideals  of  Charles  I.  and  Archbishop  Land,  is 
scarcely  to  be  questioned.  Oxford  was  the 
chosen  seat  and  centre  of  Charles*s  religioas 
and  political  Inspiration  and  influence.  It  was 
absolutely  identified  with  bis  cause  and  bis 
principles,  absolately  identified  not  only  with 
Charles,  bat  with  the  Charch  of  England  of 
that  age,  which  claimed  bim  as  its  royal  head, 
and  with  its  masterful  and  all-powerful  High- 
Church  archbishop.  Oxford  stood  for  the 
hereditary  monarchy  and  the  national  Charch 
with  its  Episcopacy.  It  was  an  Anglo-Catholic 
stronghold.  Cambridge  was  never  so  identi- 
fied with  ecclesiastical  ideas.  Oxford,  in  short, 
stood  for  hereditary  monarchy  in  the  Stuart 
line,  and  for  Laadian  Higb-Churchmanship. 
The  University  was  the  school  for  inspirii^ 
and  training  adherents  of  "high"  principles 
in  Church  and  State;  its  representatives  had 
in  this  sense  made  its  memory  famous  and 
its  influence  commanding.  .Its  eamest  ad- 
herents among  bishops  and  clergy  were 
coimted  by  hundreds ;  its  spell  touched  with 
something  like  awe  the  great  majority  of  Eng- 
lish people.  The  result  upon  the  country  as 
a  whole  was  to  inspire  the  nation  generally 
with  a  horror  of  Popery,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  disli)^e  of  all  forms  of  Dissent.  The  com- 
bination of  these  two  deep-seated  prejudices 
rendered,  for  a  Century  or  more  after  the 
Restoration,  all  thoaghts  of  a  generous  and 
enlightened  parliamentary  policy  of  religious 
liberty  for  the  nation  vain — all  proposals  look- 
ing  in  that  direction  futile.  Hence,  the  leaden 
materialism  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  during 
which  no  political  measures  of  national  en- 
lightenment  or  modern  largeness  of  thought 
and  sympathy  were  possible,  and  the  one 
great  motive  force  for  moral  education  and 
Christian  progress  was — as  is  now  generally 
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aokDowledged — the  BvaDgelical  Revival  with 
which  the  names  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield  are 
associated.  The  old  fashions  and  babits  of 
relig^OQS  opinion  and  observance  remained  in 
the  8oil  of  the  national  lif  e ;  they  were  the 
legally  recognised  religiooB  and  edacational 
forms  and  f orces  of  the  coantry.  Of  these  the 
University  of  Oxford  was  the  Chief  source  and 
centre.  Cambridge  was  less  famous  and  less 
inflaential ;  in  particolar,  it  was  not  a  national 
school  of  religioas  conviction. 

Oxford  stood,  as  has  been  said,  for  Chnrch 
and  King,  and  in  this  relation  had  famons 
memories.  It  contributed  the  gpround-tone  for 
the  religioas  convictions  and  activities  of  the 
nation.  Canon  Overton,  who  has  probably 
stadied  more  deeply  and  thoroughly  than  any- 
one  eise  the  history  of  the  Non-Jnrors,  has 
shown  US  how  powerfal  was  the  influenoe  of 
the  Non-Joring  school  of  religions  feeling  both 
in  England,  and  also — still  more  perhaps — 
in  Scotland,  doring  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  Century;  and  that  by  certain 
sections  of  the  non-Jurors  a  separate  clericai 
Organisation,  though  of  necessity  loose  and 
hard  to  keep  alive,  was  maintained  tili  the 
later  years  of  the  oentury.  There  was  even  a 
distinct  line  of  Non-Juring  bishops  preserved 
for  many  years  by  volnntary  zeal  and  sect- 
arian  feeling.  The  infiuence  of  this  old  Anglo- 
Catholic  school  of  religious  opinion  has  indeed 
as  I  shall  try  to  show,  never  quite  died  out, 
and  did  undoubtedly  help  to  gain  for  the 
Oxford  High-Anglican  movement,  initiated 
sixty  years  ago,  a  fovourable  entrance  into  the 
University,  during  that  introductory  period  of 
its  history,  especially,  when  it  seemed  to  wear 
the  aspect,  not  of  advance  to  Rome,  but  of 
retum  to  the  Ideals  of  such  good  men  as 
Bishop  Ken  and  Mr.  Nelson,  the  saints  whose 
memory  and  lifo  fascinated  the  regard  of 
several  of  the  early  Methodists  at  Oxford. 

The  history  of  the  Wesley  family,  in  this 
aspect  of  the  question,  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive.  Samuel  Wesley  of  Epworth  and  bis 
accomplished  wife,  were  both  descended  from 
an  unbroken  succession  of  staunch  Puritans, 
Puritans  who  held  Protestant  Bvangelical 
views  as  to  Ordination  and  the  S^raments, 
and  some  of  whom  had  suffered  severely  from 
High-Church  persecution.  But  both  Samuel 
Wesley  and  bis  wife,  in  their  youthful  days, 
in  disgust  with  the  spirit  of  Low  Dissent, 
renounoed  the  views  of  their  Nonconformist 
parents  and  oonformed  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Samuel  Wesley  having  left  a  Dissenting 
Academy  to  enter  an  Oxford  College.  The 
father,  indeed,  was  not  a  Non-Juror  or  a 
Laudian  High-Churchman ;  but  hisparishioners 
found  him  to  be  not  only  an  enemy  of  Dissent 
but  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  set  his  parson- 


age  on  fire.  He  was  a  piain  and  strict  Higfa- 
Churchman.  His  wife,  herseif  an  accompliahed 
woman  —  an  admirable  writer  on  theology 
holding  the  dootrinal  views,  in  the  main»  of 
her  noble  and  cultivated  Nonoonformiat  an- 
cestors — ^nevertheless  leaned  so  i^  to  tha  Non- 
Juring  side  as  to  seriously  disapprove  of  her 
husband  taking  the  oaths  of  alleg^ianoe  to 
William.  Their  sons  all  went  to  Oxford; 
Samuel,  the  eldest  son,  was  through  life  a 
high  Tory,  and  not  without  reason  was  aus- 
pected  of  Jacobite  proclivities.  He  waa  not, 
however,  a  Non-Juror,  but  a  moderate  High- 
Churchman.  John  Wesley,  when  he  entered 
the  University,  held  views  similar  to  thoae  of 
his  eider  brother,  and  was  of  a  bright  and  gay 
temper,  and  not  "righteous  overmuch."  But 
he  read  Law's  Seriota  Call,  and  became  his 
disciple.  For  many  years,  Law,  the  Non- 
Juror, was  to  him  as  a  prophet,  and  under  his 
influenoe  John  Wesley,  while  at  Oxford,  be- 
came an  extreme  High-Churchman,  holding 
views  nearly  resembling  those  held  by  Keble 
a  Century  later,  except  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  ''conversion  of  the  elements  in  the  Holy 
Supper,"  to  use  his  own  phrase,  or  sympathise 
with  any  degree  of  Mariolatry.  It  was  not  tili 
years  afterwards  that  Wesley  came  to  abandoi^ 
bis  High-Church  views,  or  to  understand  and 
admire  the  eminent  goodness  of  not  a  few  of 
the  persecuted  Puritan  Confessors  in  Stuart 
times.  Charles  Wesley  admired  and  followed 
in  his  doctrine  his  brother  John,  but,  with  a 
poet*s  temperament,  retained  to  his  death  his 
admiration  for  Charles  I^  and  never,  like  his 
brother,  became  a  broad  Evangelical  in  his 
tolerance  for  orthodox  Dissent  and  his  sym- 
pathy  with  the  best  Puritanism  of  the  Stuart 
period.  When,  in  his  Hultory  of  England,  John 
Wesley  gave  a  disoriminating  estimate  of 
Charles  I.,  such  as  no  Non-Juror  or  Jacobite 
oould  have  aooepted,  Charles  remonstrated 
with  bis  brother  on  bis  too  little  favourable 
Judgment  of  the  "Martyr,"  and  John  made 
answer  that  he  could  not  in  conscienoe  revise 
his  estimate  of  the  king,  or  "  speak  less  evU  of 
him.'*  Notwithstanding  what  he  afterwards 
spoke  of  as  the  "vehement  prejudice"  of  his 
education,  Wesley  totally  abandoned,  in  middle 
life,  after  reading  Lord  Chancellor  King's  book 
on  the  Primitive  Church,  and  Arohbiahop 
Tillotson's  writings  on  the  same  subject,  aÜ 
his  old  Oxford  High-Church  principlea,  aa  his 
whole  subsequent  course,  bis  Journals,  and  in 
partioular  his  Ordinations  for  America  and 
Scotland  abundantly  prove.  He  did  thia,  how- 
ever, without  becoming  in  any  sense  or  degree 
a  Dissenting  Nonconformist. 

It  can  be  no  wonder  that  such  Churohmen 
as  Bishop  Ken  and  the  saintly  Nelson — and 
there  were  not  a  few  other  eminent  saints 
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among  tha  Kon-Joron,  if  not  so  illoatrious  as 
thoM— leffc  behind  them  among  serioas  Oxford 
Chmehmen  a  godlj  savonr  and  sacred  memo- 
liaa,  the  inflaenoe  of  which  lingered  in  the 
UiriTttnitjformanyjears.  Therearehistorioal 
traoas  and  biographical  memories,  as  is  shown 
in  the  writings  of  Abbej  and  Overton  on  the 
Chondi  of  England  since  the  Revolation, 
and  espeolallj  in  Dr.  Overton's  Not^Jurort, 
whioh  prove  that  tili  within  the  last  ten  or 
twentj  years  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  the 
taTonr  of  Non-Juring  piety  was  still  distinctly 
tzaceable  in  Oxford,  and  perhaps  yet  more 
distinctly  in  the  Episoopal  Gharch  of  Sootland, 
whieh,  of  oonrse,  was  f or  many  years  intensely 
Jaoobite  as  weil  as  High-Charch,  and  which 
had  coonted  an  illustrioas  saint  in  Archbishop 
Leighton. 

Nor  was  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  saintii- 
neas  of  Land  and  the  orthodoxy  of  such  High- 
Anglioanism  as  belonged  to  the  Stuart  period 
of  the  Cburch's  history,  ewer  quite  effaced  at 
Oxford.  As  on  all  eise  that  was  unworldly  or 
savonred  of  high  religious  Ideals,  the  influence 
of  the  eighteenth  Century  rested  as  a  blight 
on  Oxford  High-Church  devotion.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  the  line  of  strict  High-Anglican 
tradition  had  little  more  place  than  Methodism 
in  the  University.  And  yet  there  is  reason  to 
belioTe  that  it  was  still  traceable  here  and 
there.  It  was,  indeed,  a  pnrely  English  and 
Protestant  influence.  It  had  no  sympathy  with 
Borne,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  Protestantism. 
It  was  content  to  be  no  less  avowedly  Protes- 
tant in  its  antagonism  of  error  than  High- 
Cborch  in  its  doctrinal  teaching.  But  while 
it  had  no  leaning  towards  Popery,  the  devout 
High-Chnrchmanship  of  Oxford  a  Century  ago 
construed  the  Prayer  Book  strict  ly,  and  be- 
lieved  in  Leuten  observance,  in  daily  Services, 
and  in  weekly  communion. 

The  question  here  naturally  arises,  whether 
the  memory  and  traditions  of  Oxford  a£Ford 
reason  to  believe  that  a  leaven  of  eighteenth 
Century  Oxford  High-Ghurchmanship  still  re- 
mained  at  Oxford  during  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  Century ;  such  as,  without  any 
indnlgent  feeling  towards  Popery,  or  any  loss 
of  sympathy  with  the  Protestant  English  Re- 
formation, nevertheless  provided  a  favourable 
8oU  for  the  Tractarian  Movement  in  its  earlier 
Steges,  before  its  leaders  had  begun  to  hanker 
conaciously,  though  with  subtie  reserve,  after 
Bomish  teachings  and  re-union  with  the 
Faijpacj,  My  own  kuowledge  of  the  opinions 
and  clerical  influence  of  Thomas  Keble  of 
Bisley,  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  joined  to  my 
study  in  later  years  of  bis  brother  John's  life 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  conräe,  had  led  me 
to  snspect  that  a  hereditary  High-Ghurch  in- 
dootiination,  derived  from  the  Stuart  or  Kon- 


Juring  period,  might  perhaps  have  prepared 
John  Keble  to  be  the  poet  of  the  *'  Ohristian 
Year"  at  a  period  when  later  Tractarian  de- 
▼elopments  were  never  thought  of.  What  'l 
could  learn  of  that  antique  survival,  Dr.  Routh 
seemed  to  confirm  this  idea,  although  Dr. 
Routh  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  a 
leamed  and  godly  Dissenter,  Dr.  Pye  Smith. 
A  letter  which  I  have  lately  received  from 
my  friend  Dr.  Overton,  more  than  confirms 
my  surmises  on  this  subject.  Keble's  High- 
Church  views,  I  learn  from  Dr.  Overton,  were 
ancestral,  and  can  be  traced  back  through 
a  succession  of  clerical  ancestors  to  John 
Keble,  of  Fairford,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
eighteenth  Century,  who  was  a  Fellow  of 
Gorpus  Christi  College,  and  an  admirer  of 
William  Law,  not  indeed  as  a  Non-Juror,  but 
as  respected  his  type  of  piety.  Dr.  Overton 
is  **  quite  sure  that  the  theological  (not  politi- 
cal)  views  of  the  Non-Jurors  never  died  out  of 
Oxford. "  Dr.  Van  Mildert,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
he  says,  "  was  absolutely  at  one  with  the  theo- 
logy  of  the  Non-Jurors,  as  was  a  little  later 
William  Adamson,  Fellow  of  Merton  and  Vicar 
of  St.  Peter's-in-the-East,  and  author  of  the 
Shadow  of  the  Crou.*'  Dr.  Overton's  matemal 
grandfather,  who  took  his  degree  at  Oxford  in 
1772,  held  the  same  theological  views.  All 
these,  it  appears,  were  more  or  less  Laudian 
in  their  theology,  without  the  least  sympathy 
with  Rome  or  doubt  as  to  the  Protestantism 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  bowever 
contradictory  to  modern  evangelical  ideas  and 
phraseology  the  High-Church  theology  of  the 
earlier  Stuart  period  may  appear  to  us  to-day, 
the  choice  for  the  Oxford  of  the  eighteenth 
Century  lay  between  that  theology— of  which 
Andrewes  and  Ken  perhaps  afford  the  most 
favourable  types,  and  of  which  the  Articles 
of  tbe  Church  of  England  are  the  statutory 
Standard— and  the  Calvinism  of  the  Weet- 
minister  Gonfession,  with  its  doctrine  of  the 
Decrees  and  its  high  Presbyterianism.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  if  the  Anglican 
views  aa  to  the  "  Priesthood  and  its  preroga- 
tives  may  seem  to  have  been  unevaugelically 
high,  and  even  to  savour  of  Popery,  the 
Presbyterian  platform  of  pastoral  prerogative 
was  in  the  Stuart  period  hardly  less  extreme, 
when  practically  regarded,  in  its  views  of 
ministerial  authority  and  of  Church  discipline, 
than  that  of  the  English  High-Chnrchman  of 
the  seventeenth  Century.  The  Church  which 
numbered  among  its  worthies  such  men  as 
Andrewes  and  Ken  might  claim  a  high  place 
among  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe, 
and  can  hardly  be  denied  the  title  of  an 
Evangelical  Church. 

From  the  whole  of  the  evidence  it  seems  to 
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resnlt  tbat  the  Higb-Charch  Anglican  Scbool 
of  Oxford  was  Protestant,  and,  in  the  spirit 
of  its  central  teaching,  Evangelical,  until  tbe 
direct  Popish  leaven  was  introduced  by  New- 
man  and  accepted  bj  Pasej,  who,  before  yery 
long,  under  tbe  influence  of  Newman,  started 
on  tbe  read  towards  Rome,  and  who  presentlj 
far  outwent  Newman's  advance  Romewards, 
np  to  the  period  of  bis  passing  across  the 
barrier  and  seeking  a  place  within  the  Roman 
precincts.  Tbe  Stuart  Higb-Charohmen — the 
Non-Jarors  and  tbeir  descendants — were  Pro- 
testants,  wbereas  Posey  adopted  Romish  doc- 
trine  and  disoipline  in  all  essen tial  particulars 
— its  doctrine  as  taugbt  bj  Bossoet,  its 
penitential  discipline,  the  Confessional  as  ad- 
mlnistcred  bj  priests — some  of  whom  might 
have  been  ordained,  as  it  were,  bat  the  daj 
before — and  as  enforced  by  spiritual  intoler- 
ance  and  moral  compulsion  on  women  and 
ohildren,  and  carried  out  in  a  monastic 
spirit  by  means  of  sisterboods ;  all  this 
having  been  brought  about  by  a  persistent 
subtlety  combined  witb  spiritual  terrorism, 
under  the  inspiration  and  direction  of  Pusey 
as  Chief  guide  and  master-spirit.  The  con- 
troversy  between  Dr.  Hook  and  Dr.  Pusey,  as 
reyealed  not  only  in  Dr.  Stevens'  Lift  of  Ifook 
but  in  tbe  volumes  of  Dr.  Pusey's  biography, 
for  which  Canon  Liddon  was  chiefly  re- 
sponsible,  shows  rery  clearly  tbe  wide  and 
deep  Separation  between  the  Oxford  High- 
Anglicanism  of  Pusey  and  that  of  Dr.  Hook, 
or  of  tbe  Non-Jarors.  As  for  Pusey  himself, 
bis  biography  proves  tbat  under  the  influence 
of  something  like  panic,  and  largely  through 
bis  contact  witb  Newman,  he  went  orer  from 
a  sort  of  Germanised  Broad  Cburchmansbip 
into  tbe  Tractarian  Fellowship  of  which  be 
became  afterwards  the  revered  oracle.  Pusey, 
throughout  bis  earlier  years  at  the  University, 
had  not  been  taught  doctrine  by  any  theo- 
logians  under  Non-Juring  influences.  Tbe 
credit  for  the  füll  Popish  deyelopment  of  our 
Oxford  High-Anglicanism  must  be  divided 
between  Newman  and  Pusey  as  Chief  leaders. 

Bishop  Ken's  will  contains  what  may  be  re- 
garded  as  a  strict  deflnition  of  tbe  platform  of 
Christian  faith  and  doctrine  common  to  the 
best  type  of  Non-Jurors,  and  handed  down  to 
the  days  of  Routh  and  Keble.  **As  for  my 
religion,  I  die  in  tbe  Holy  Catbolio  and 
Apostolic  faitb,  professed  by  tbe  whole  Church 
before  tbe  disunion  of  East  and  West;  more 
particularly  I  die  in  the  Communion  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  it  Stands  distinctly  free 
from  papal  and  Puritan  innovations,  and  as  it 
adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross."  In  this 
deflnition  of  Anglo-Catholic  doctrine  there 
lurks  no  germ  of  Tractarian  reneration  for  Rome 
and  its  distinctive  errora  and  corruptions. 


Autborities. — The  Nonjuran,  by  J.  H.  O  ver- 
ton, D.D.,  Canon  of  Lincoln.  Abbey  and  Over- 
ton's  Engluh  Church  in  the  EighUerUh  Century, 
Lord  Macaulay's  Hiatory  of  England,  toL  ▼. 
Tyerman's  Oxford  MethoditU  (Harper  Bros., 
New  York).  Dean  Plumptre's  Life  of  Bishop  Ken 
(2  vols).  The  Mother  of  the  Wedey$,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Eirk  (Wesleyan  Conference  Office).  Ox- 
ford High  Änglieaniint  by  tbe  ReT.  Dr.  Bigg 
(C.  H.  Kelly  ;  2nd  ed.  enlarged,  with  Appendix, 
1899).  [J.  H.  R.] 

KONES.— One  of  tbe  "  Hours  "  or  daily  serricet 
of  the  Romish  Church,  occurring  at  3  P.M. 
These  **  Hours  "  bare  been  reviyed  by  Ritualists, 
although  they  were  abolished  at  the  Reforma- 
tion and  have  no  place  in  the  Prayer  Book  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

KOVATIAN  (Novatianus,  Cyprian;  Novatos, 
Busebius). — Novatian  was  arcbdeacon,  pres- 
byter,  and  eventually  Anti-bishop  of  Rome. 
He  was  martyred  under  Yalerian.  Sapposed 
to  baye  been  born  in  Phrygia,  he  was  origin- 
ally  a  philosopher,  but  there  is  not  suffioient 
ground  for  the  presumption  tbat  he  belonged 
to  the  Stoics.  He  was  converted  in  middle 
life,  after  severe  frenzy,  from  which  be  was 
exoroised,  and  was  baptized  upon  bis  sick- 
bed ;  the  terrible  mental  disorder  from  which 
be  had  suffered  was  afterwards  cruelly  nsed 
by  bis  enemy,  Cornelius,  as  an  argument 
that  bis  '*  faitb  was  of  tbe  devil"  NoTatian 
only  having  undergone  clinical  baptism  {i.e, 
by  sprinkling),  never  received  confirmation 
or  imposition  of  hands,  which  at  that  period 
usually  formed  a  portion  of  tbe  baptismal 
Service  ;  this  circumstance  rendered  bis  Ordina- 
tion very  unpopulär  among  the  clergy.  "  How 
tben  could  he  possibly  have  received  tbe 
Spirit?"  was  tbe  question  of  the  narrow 
theology  of  bis  day ;  but  the  larg^r-hearted 
Fabian,  acting  on  the  spirit,  instead  of  tbe 
letter,  of  the  12tb  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
New  Caesarea,  convinced  that  bis  faitb,  as 
shown  by  bis  life,  did  "spring  from  convic- 
tion,"  ordained  bim  presbyter  of  Rome  in 
Opposition  to  the  views  of  all  bis  clergy. 

Novatian  was  from  tbe  moment  of  bis  con- 
version  eminently  a  man  of  faith  united  to 
purity  of  life  and  morals,  and  notwithstanding 
tbe  austerity  of  bis  nature  (which  bas  pro- 
bably  led  certain  writers  to  associate  him  in 
bis  unenlightened  days  with  tbe  followera  of 
Zeno),  few  clergy  of  bis  day  were  more  higbly 
esteemed  for  eloquence,  learning,  and  piety. 
In  a  work  attributed  by  Erasmus  to  bis  power- 
ful  adversary,  Cyprian,  he  is  desoribed  as  **a 
precious  vessel,  an  house  of  the  Lord ;  '*  '*  be- 
wailed  the  faults  of  other  raen  as  bis  own,  bore 
the  burdens  of  bis  brethren  as  tbe  apostle 
directs,  and  by  bis  exhortations  streng^hened 
such  as  were  weak  in  the  faitb.'*     Such  a 
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testimonj  from  such  an  Opponent  is  an  ab- 
solute denial  of  the  calamDj  of  Pope  Cor- 
nelius that  Novatian  feil  away  in  time  of 
persecution. 

By  the  martjrdom  of  Fabian  (250),  the 
Roman  see  became  vacant.  At  thls  period, 
the  subject  of  dealing  witb  the  lapsed  during 
the  still  existing  Decian  persecution  occupied 
the  Chief  place  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
clergy.  Departing  sadlj  from  her  ancient 
fidelitj  under  persecution,  the  Gburch  of 
Christ  no  longer  remained,  as  a  whole,  loyal 
to  her  Lord.  The  Imperial  Edict  being  chiefly 
directed  against  the  clergy,  so  many  of  these 
either  recanted  or  fled,  that  there  did  not 
remain  a  sufficient  nnmber  to  carry  on  the 
ordinary  Services  and  pastoral  duties.  The 
magnitude  of  this  apostasy  filled  the  hearts  of 
those  who  remained  faithfol  with  sorrow  and 
righteons  anger,  and  f cremest  among  these 
latter  was  Novatian,  whose  convictions  regard- 
ing  the  subject  were  accentuated  by  the  natural 
moroseness  of  his  nature.  There  was,  it  appears, 
a  special  class  of  the  lapsed— the  "  Libellatici  *' 
— which  called  for  his  stemest  displeasure.  It 
is  interesting,  but  equally  painfnl,  to  trace  in 
the  circumstances  of  these  special  seceders 
from  the  faith  the  first  conception  of  purchas- 
ing  by  money  a  freedom  from  moral  obliga- 
tions,  which  resulted  in  the  indulgences  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  **Libelli"  were  governmental 
documents  given  to  those  who  subscribed  to 
the  civil  ritual  of  offering  incense  and  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  and  denied  having  attended,  or 
bavingany  inten tion  of  attending,  the  Christian 
gatherings  for  worship.  To  all  those  thus  sub- 
scribing  the  Libelli  were  given,  as  an  imperial 
guarantee  of  ezemption  from  penalty  or  punish- 
ment  on  account  of  their  faith.  Those  who 
received  the  Libelli  were  called  "  Libellatici" 
The  wealthier  Citizens,  however,  had  the  Option 
of  purchasing  these  Libelli  from  the  civil 
officers,  instead  of(  subscribing  to  the  condi- 
tions ;  and  we  read  that  thousands  were  base 
enough  to  avail  themselves  of  this  alternative. 
It  was  especially  against  these  Libellatici  that 
Novatian  wrote  to  various  bishops  during  the 
Interim  in  the  Roman  See.  According  to  some 
writers  of  the  present  day,  Novatian  com- 
menced  his  attack  upon  the  lapsed  with  a 
degree  of  moderation,  but  no  doubt  impelled 
forward  by  the  extreme  laxity  of  some  of  the 
hlghest  leaders  of  the  Church  upon  this  ques- 
tion,  his  opinions  gradually  became  crystallised 
into  a  rigid  stemness  which  culminated  in  his 
rigorous  sentence  that  those  who  had  denied 
the  faith,  although  still  united  to  the  salvation 
of  Gk)d,  ought  never  again  to  be  re-admitted 
into  the  ranks  of  the  visible  Church.  This  in- 
exorable  judgment,  contrasted  with  the  ex- 
treme laxity,  not  to  say  indifference,  of  many 


of  the  clergy,^  drew  numerous  sympathisers  to 
the  Support  of  Novatian,  and  when,opportnnity 
being  taken  of  the  absence  of  the  persecuting 
Decins  in  Thrace  (where  he  had  gone  to 
oppose  the  Goths,  and  from  which  expedition 
he  never  returned),  Cornelius,  leader  of  the 
party  of  laxity,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Rome,  the  friends  of  Novatian,  inspired  by 
the  Carthaginian  presbyter  Novatus,  at  onoe 
secured  his  election  in  Opposition  to  the 
appointment  of  Cornelius,  who  is  snspected 
of  having  been  himself  a  **libellaticus." 

Novatian  (who  in  spite  of  the  insinnations 
of  Cornelius  that  he  had  secretly  longed  after 
the  Position,  had  in  reality  been  greatly  averse 
to  it),  according  to  the  customary  osage,  wrote 
to  the  Chief  bishops  to  apprise  them  of  his 
election.  The  beautiful  answer  of  Dionysins 
of  Alexandria  still  exists,  in  which  he  nrges 
Novation  to  give  up  life  itself  rather  than 
produce  schism  in  the  Church.  Fabius  of 
Antioch  received  his  missive  so  favourably  that 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  point  of 
yielding.  Cyprian  of  Carthage  indignantly 
repudiated  his  communication,  and  became 
from  that  moment  one  of  his  most  zealous 
opponents.  His  cause  also  lost  favonr  from 
the  augmentation  of  its  adherents  by  the 
arrival  of  the  infamous  Novatus.  The  well- 
known  violence  of  character,  united  to  loose- 
ness  of  morals,  of  this  furious  agitator, 
alienated  many  of  the  more  thoughtfnl  fol- 
lowers  of  Novatian  from  their  allegiance  to 
their  leader;  and  before  many  months  had 
passed  away,  at  the  close  of  A.D.  250,  he  was 
solemnly  excommunicated  by  a  synod  of  sixty 
bishops. 

From  this  time  Novatian  threw  all  his  zeal 
into  f orming  a  f resh  sect.  He  ordained  bishops, 
and  sent  his  emissaries  to  the  farthest  confines 
of  the  Roman  world.  All  we  know  of  his 
f  urther  career  is  that  it  closed  in  martyrdom 
(according  to  Socrates)  under  the  Emperor 
Yalerian.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  voln- 
minous  writer.  Of  his  works,  however,  only 
two  have  been  preserved.  Dt  CibU  Judaieii  and 
De  Trinitatet  the  former  of  these,  on  Jewish 
meats,  was  written  to  refute  the  Judaising 
contention  which  raged  in  his  day,  and  was 
evidently  penned  in  some  recreat  from  perse- 
cution. His  work.  De  Trinitate,  was  inferior 
in  literary  merit  to  the  two  great  kindred 
works  of  the  succeeding  centuries.  But  not 
even  the  towering  genins  of  Aug^stine,  or 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Hilary,  enshrined 
purer  doctrlne  or  showed  more  accurate  fidelity 
to  Scriptural  truth.      Some   writers,  indeed, 

^  A  document  of  this  period  is  still  extant, 
containing  an  absolution  of  "all  the  lapsed  by 
all  the  confessors." 
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have  accredited  NoTatian  with  the  autbonhip 
o£  the  Refutation  ofaü  fferesies, 

The  founder  of  the  Cathari  sohism,  with  all 
hia  mistakes,  Stands  out  as  perhaps  the  onlj 
orthodox  teacher  of  his  centnry  who  saw 
salvatioD  outside  the  pale  of  the  ecolesia. 
Neander  points  out  rery  clearly  that  the  great 
error  of  his  teaching  laj  in  confoonding  the 
visible  Church  with  the  inrisible.  In  bis 
intense  zeal  to  conform  the  former  to  the 
glowing  description  of  the  latter,  as  g^Ten  bj 
the  inspired  apostle,  he  ruthlesslj  cast  out  all 
that  might  contaminate  her  poritj ;  while  on 
the  other  band,  ho  arged  npon  the  lapsed, 
even  on  the  Sacrifioiti,  repentance,  in  Order  to 
reoeiye  the  eternal  salvation  of  Ood.  Surelj 
tbe  fact  that  a  man  of  such  high  moral  char- 
aoter  and  nniverdallj  acknowledged  orthodoxjr 
of  creed  separated  himself  from  the  body  of 
his  fellow-believers  on  the  qaestion  of  disci- 
pUne  only,  speaks  with  no  nncertain  soand  of 
tbe  corruption  which  had  begun  to  leaven  the 
Charch  even  in  the  tliird  Century  of  her 
ezistence. 

Novatianists  (called  also  Cathari,  pure ;  hence, 
Poritan). — Althoogh  Novatian  gave  his  name  to 
this  sect,  jet  their  chief  doctrine  (i.e.  regard- 
ing  the  condition  of  the  lapsed)  was  as  ancient 
as  the  orthodox  Hermas  early  in  the  second 
Century,  and  of  the  unorthodox  Montanists 
somewhat  later.  Novatianism  differentiated, 
bowever,  from  all  the  sects  which  had  previ- 
ously  disturbed  the  Church,  in  the  one  respect 
that  all  others  had  separated  voluntarily  or 
had  been  expelled,  on  the  ground  of  unsound 
Tiews  respecting  the  natnre  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  while  the  cause  of  Novatianist  sever- 
ance  was  that  of  discipline  only.  The  natnre 
and  more  important  particulars  of  that  Separa- 
tion the  reader  will  find  amply  discussed  above. 
See  Novatian.  When  a  member  of  the 
Novatian  (or,  of  the  Cathari,  as  they  preferred 
to  call  themselves)  schism  desired  to  retum  to 
the  body  Catholic,  he  was  received  merely  by 
the  imposition  of  hands,  wbereas  even  a  Mon- 
tanist could  only  be  received  back  into  the 
visible  Church  by  re-baptism.  This  fact 
furnishes  a  streng  attestation  to  the  oniver- 
sally  acknowledged  orthodoxy  of  the  Cathari 
creed.  Indeed,  on  tbe  occasion  of  their  spirited 
defence  at  liantinum  against  the  soldiers  of 
their  common  foe,  Constantios,  tbe  Catholics 
were  so  fiUed  withadmiration  at  their  beroism, 
that  had  the  Novatianists  themselves  been 
willing  to  unite,  it  is  strongly  conjectured  that 
they  would  have  received  them  again  into 
commonion.  As  it  was,  so  closely  were  tbe 
two  parties  drawn  together  by  the  Arian  per- 
secntions,  that  the  Catholics  worshipped  in 
Novatian  chorches,  and  at  the  8ynod  of  383, 
the  orthodox   Patriarch   Nectarias  and   the 


Novatian  Patriarch  Agelins  defended  the 
Homoousian  doctrine  aide  by  dde.  The  in- 
flaence  the  Cathari  exerted  in  tbe  Bast  over 
public  thonght  is  evidenced  by  tbe  following 
fact  given  by  Socrates,  who  was  himself  snp- 
posed  to  have  been  a  f  ollower  of  NoTatiaa, 
and  which  throws  a  strong  side4igbt  npon  the 
bistoiy  of  aorionlar  confession.  In  order  to 
prevent  Pnritan  scmtiny,  a  presbyter  was  set 
apart  by  the  bishop  to  bear  privately  tbe  con- 
fessions  of  those  among  tbe  lapsed  who  were 
desirous  of  partaking  of  Holy  Commonion,  in 
Order  that  be  might,  as  seemed  advisable  to 
bim,  allow  or  f orbid  their  doing  so ;  bat  in  the 
Üme  of  Nectarius  (390),  so  grave  a  ecandal 
arose  from  this  cnstom,  that  it  was  entirely 
put  a  stop  to,  and  the  inquirers  were  lelt  to 
foUow  their  own  jadgment  in  the  matter — a 
wise  conclnsion,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted 
all  onr  Chnrches  to-day  do  not  imitate. 

During  the  following  centniy  the  Novatian- 
ists continued  to  flonrish«  Bishop  sucoeeded 
bishop  at  Constantinople  of  their  following. 
The  whole  Christian  Community  of  Tbyatira 
at  one  period  were  said  to  be  wboUy  Poiitan  ; 
bnt  as  the  position  of  tbe  Charch  of  Christ 
gradually  changed  in  conseqnence  of  the  ceesa- 
tion  of  imperial  persecotion,  and  discipline 
conceming  the  lapsed  therefore  became  an 
obsolete  question,  other  sins,  in  tbe  place  of 
apostasy,  began  to  be  regarded  as  an  insaper- 
able  bar  to  communion.  This,  it  may  be 
imagined,  gave  rise  to  nnmeroos  differences 
in  the  Puritan  ranks,  with  the  inevitable  con- 
seqnence that  many  fresh  sects  sprang  into 
existence,  each  united  to  the  parent  stem  of 
Novatianism;  but  although  some  of  these 
became  unsound  and  erratic  in  doctrine  and 
praotice,  yet  a  small  and  insignificant  stream 
of  Christianity,  wholly  separate  from  the  main 
body  of  the  visible  Church,  permeated  the 
centuries,  not  entirely  undeserving  the  ancient 
name  still  retained ;  and  there  are  those 
among  the  most  thoughtf  ul  and  esteemed  theo- 
logians  of  cur  day  who  behold  in  the  perse- 
cuted  sects  of  the  liiddle  Ages,  especially  in 
those  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  the 
Spiritual  descendants  of  the  Cathari  of  the 
third  Century.  Nay,  further,  standing  beside 
the  quiet  resting-plaoe  of  a  Richard  Baxter, 
or  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Bedford  jail, 
they  trace  back  ward  through  buried  ages  the 
Uue  of  a  Spiritual  ancestry  of  martyrs  which 
links  the  Puritan  of  to-day  to  a  genealogy  as 
remote  as  it  is  honourable.  [li.  A.] 

KOVIGE. — A  probationer  in  a  religious  Com- 
munity.   See  MoNASTBBiKS  and  Nuknsbibs. 

NTJNOIO  (Latin,  nunHui,  a  messenger). — The 
nurUiut  apoUoUeus,  or  nuncio,  is  a  permanent 
diplomatic  agent  representing  the  Pope  of 
Bome  politically  at  tbe  Court  or  seat  of  govem- 
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ment  of  anj  sUte  willing  to  receiye  him.  He 
diffen  from  a  legale,  whose  mission  is  tem- 
poiary  only,  and  whoBe  powexn  are  greater. 

In  England  regulär  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Pope  were  broken  off  at  the  Reformation, 
and  bave  never  been  resnmed.  Indeed,  from 
the  Reformation  np  to  1848,  it  seems  to  bave 
been  considered  illegal  for  tbe  SoTereign  to 
hold  friendlj  relations  with  the  Pope  in  anj 
capacity.  By  tbe  Bill  of  Rights  (1689)  it  was 
enacted  '*  that  all  and  everj  person  or  persons 
that  is,  are,  or  sball  be  reconciled  to,  or  shall 
hold  commnnion  with  the  See  or  Church  of 
Rome"  shoald  be  ezcluded  from  the  throne. 
In  1848,  however,  it  having  been  donbted 
whether  our  Sorereign  coold  not  treat  with  the 
Pope  as  a  temporal  prince,  an  Act  was  passed 
(11  ft  12  Viot.  0.  108)  enabling  Queen  Victoria 
to  establish  and  maintain  (nnder  certain  con- 
ditions)  diplomatic  relations  with  tbe  Bove- 
reigniof  the  Roman  States.  Under  this  Act, 
no  diplomatic  agent  from  Rome  coold  be 
received  at  the  Coart  of  London  who  was  in 
Holj  Orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  a 
Jesuit,  or  a  member  of  any  Order  of  the 
Chorch  of  Rome  bound  by  monastio  or  re- 
ligious  Tows.  Since  1870,  when  the  Pupe's 
temporal  power  was  taken  away,  there  has 
been  no  **SoTereign  of  the  Roman  States" 
other  than  the  King  of  Italy ;  so  the  Act  of 
1848  having  become  obsolete,  it  was  repealed 
by  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act,  1875.  The 
law  on  the  subject  of  reconciliation  with  the 
Pope  therefore  seems  to  stand  in  the  same 
Position  as  prior  to  1848  (Whitehead  on  Baman 
CeUholie  DiMobüiHei),  [B.  W.] 

HI7N8  and  NUNNEBIES.— A  nunnery  (Fr. 
nonnerie)  is  a  house  in  whicb  nuns  reside.  A 
nun  (Gr.  yoprot,  a  monk ;  rovra,  a  nun ;  from 
Goptic  or  Sgjptian  nane,  nanu,  good,  beauti- 
fal)  is  "awoman  deroted  to  a  religious  life 
who  lives  in  a  cloister  or  nunnery,  secluded 
from  the  world,  under  a  vow  of  perpetual 
chastity  "  (Webster). 

Long  before  the  monastio  life  was  known  in 
the  Christian  Church,  it  had  its  ascetics,  female 
as  well  as  male,  the  female  known  as  virgines 
Jko  iaemto(<*virgins  dedicated  to  God"),  or 
**  ecclesiastical  virgins,"  regularly  enroUed  as 
such,  self-devoted  to  the  life  of  holy  charity 
among  the  poor  and  sick ;  consecrated  to  their 
Office  by  the  bishop  before  whom  they  made 
their  TOWS,  receiving  at  bis  hands  the  habit 
of  their  Order — the  veU  {taerum  veUmen),  the 
sombre-coloured  mantle,  and  a  kind  of  Coronet, 
gold-embroidered.  But,  unlike  the  later  mon- 
astio virgins,  they  lived  with  their  families, 
though  in  retirement,  and  for  a  long  tlme 
their  vows  were  not  so  strict  as  to  make 
marriage  afterwards  a  cause  of  reproach 
against   those  who   had  taken    such    vows. 


The  tonsure  of  virgins  was  not  permitted  in  the 
Church  for  centuries.  These  and  other  differ- 
ences  prove  that  Christian  monasticism  is  not 
in  its  origin  and  development  Christian  at  all, 
but  heathen,  almost  certainly  Egyptian ;  hav- 
iog  more  in  common  with  the  communities 
who  lived  entirely  secluded  from  the  world  in 
the  Serapis  temples  of  Egypt  than  with  as- 
cetics, male  and  female,  of  the  Church's  first 
centuries.  The  Romish  nun  does  not  find  her 
pattem  or  model  among  the  holy  women  who 
ministered  to  our  Blessed  Lord,  or  His  apostles, 
co-workers  and  helpers,  or  Dorcas  and  her 
companions,  or  *'the  widows"  in  1.  Tim.  v. 
1-12 ;  whilst  Tertullian  (A.D.  160-240)  teils  us  of 
Christians  in  his  time:  "We  are  not  Indian 
Brahmins  or  Oymnosophists,  dwellers  in  woods, 
or  exiles  from  life ;  .  .  .  we  sojonrn  with  yon  in 
the  world  "  {Äpol,,  xlii. ).  The  De  Singulariiaie 
CUrieorumy  ascribed  to  Cyprian,  illustrates  the 
general  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
posal  for  monastio  insulation  when  ßrtt  made 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  Century. 

As  the  change  from  asceticism  to  monasti- 
cism took  place  conourrently,  and  in  much  the 
same  mode  among  the  female  ascetics  as 
among  the  male,  so  the  corruptions,  attempted 
abortive  reformations,  and  dissolutions  of 
monasteries  and  nunneries  all  through  the 
centuries  run  in  parallel  lines.  The  indict- 
ment  of  history,  loud  and  persistent,  against 
the  whole  conventual  System,  mainly  consists 
of  two  connts — immorality  and  cruelty.  In 
our  day  and  country  it  is  mainly  on  the  latter 
point  that  the  demand  for  State  inspection  of 
nunneries  is  based. 

The  cruelties  of  the  conventual  System  are 
not  merely  contingent  or  dependent  on  the 
caprices  and  tempers  of  superiors  within  doors 
and  Windows  closed  against  the  light  of  public 
opinion.  Cruelty,  as  Englishmen  understand 
the  Word,  is  of  the  very  law  of  the  System. 
Liguori  teils  us,  p.  26,  Spornt  of  Chritt :  '^  I 
bave  been  accustomed  to  say  that  a  religious 
in  her  convent  enjoys  a  foretaste  of  Paradise, 
or  suffers  an  anticipation  of  hell."  For  the 
discontented  nun  '*in  a  word,  it  is  to  be  in 
continual  torture  without  a  moment's  peace." 
But  is  there  no  "  cruelty  "  for  the  "  contented  " 
nun?  In  page  186  we  read:  *' Disciplines  or 
flagellations  are  a  species  of  mortification  .  .  . 
universally  adopted  in  religious  communities 
of  both  sezes.  .  .  .  Surely  it  would  not  be  too 
much  for  you  to  take  the  discipline  (scourging) 
once  in  the  day,  or  at  least  three  or  four  times 
a  week.  However,  the  practice  of  this  pen- 
ance  should  be  regulated  by  the  confessor." 
From  this  it  is  piain  that  Instruments  of 
torture  are  in  nse  ("regulated  by  the  con- 
fessor ")  in  every  convent  in  the  United 
Kingdom.    The  Syllabus  of  Pins  IX.,  no  less 
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than  tbe  Tridentioe  Käthen,  decUres  absolnte 
■eclitfiioD  nithout  the  leare  ot  tbe  biahop  an 
essential  law;  thoBC  who  try  lo  escapa  aod 
fail  nie  to  be  pnnished  as  ppostales,  wbile 
evec  the  Civil  GoTernmeDt  u  forbidden  uoder 


eil. 


Tbree  great  titlemUurt,  hO  fat  Bpait  as  De 
Foe,  Walter  Scott,  and  Rider  Haggard,  have 
recorded  their  cornictioo  that  inmateB  of 
nnnneries  are  «ubjecleii  from  time  to  tlme 
to  the  fame  atrocioua  penaltj  (immarement} 
an  tbe  Romec  Vestals  who  broke  their  vows. 
See  Scott'g  own  noie  to  the  lines  in  Slarmion: 

■■  And  row  that  blind  old  Abbot  roae, 
To  «peak  tbe  Cboiiter'«  doom. 
Od  thoso  tbe  wall  uns  ta  enclDM, 
AlivB,  witbia  tbe  toinb." 
De  Foe.  in  bis  Memoiri  of  an  Engtiih  Oßeer,  bj/ 
Captain  Qcorgc  Carltlon,  teils  of  Iwo  nun*  vrLo 
had  beec  regrettably  persuaded  bj  two  Eng- 
llsb  officers  to  quit  tlielr  vows,  bat  the  two 
DunE  were  taken,  "and,  ss  in  like  oHences, 
condenned  directly  to  the  puniahment  of  im' 
moring."  Bat  "tbe  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
thonghbighljeiasperated  wltb  bis  officere  .  .  . 
altera  greatdeal  of  labour,  üret  goC  the  penalty 
snspended,  and,  at  last,  tboegb  with  great 
reluctance,  got  them  receired  again  into  tbe 
nunnerj,"  In  a  note  to  JifonUzuma'i  Daagktcr, 
first  and  second  editioD,  Mr.  Haggard,  speak- 
icg  in  bis  owa  pereon,  wtota ;  "  Lest  aucb 
cmelt;  should  seem  impoaBible  and  UDprece- 
dentcd,  the  weiter  may  mention  tbat  in  tbo 
UDBeum  of  the  city  of  Mexico  he  bas  seen  tbe 
deesicated  body  of  a  youDg  woman  in  tbe 
walls  ot  B  religiouB  buildinp.  Wilh  it  is  tbe 
body  of  an  Infant.  ,  ,  .  There  can  be  no  doubt 
m  to  the  inanner  of  her  deatb.  .  .  .  Such,  in 
lliose  daj-B.  were  the  mercies  of  religion."  In 
the  Pati  MaU  Oazttle,  1894,  a  leogthy  corie- 
apondence  was  raised  by  a  Jesuit  Father  who 
protestod  againEt  Ibis  footnote.  In  ttiu  resnlt 
Mr.  Haggard,  »bildt  aeknowledging  be  has 
fouod  "  no  proof  that  so  barbarous  a  punisb- 
ment  was  evet  eofotued  sl  any  rate  in  this 
country,"  insists  that  "The  immiiremenl  in 
Jfontccuma'i  Daughtcr  is  snpposed  to  bavs 
occurred  in  Spain,  where.  as  I  presume,  tbe 
mo&t  ardent  defenders  of  the  Itiqui^ition  will 
admit,  crueltiaa  as  great,  or  greater,  were  in 
thoae  days  commonly  practjssd  in  tbe  name  of 
religion."  For  b  spmmary  of  thia  correspon- 
dence,  wilh  tCBtimonles  ot  eye-witnesaes,  see 
W.  L.  Holland'e  WaUtdup  JVuni,  cbaps.  iii.-yi. 
Even  here  in  tbe  United  Kingdotn,  ditring 
the  latter  half  of  tbe  nineteentb  Century,  fucts 
and  records  have  leaped  to  liglit  proviog  tbat 
the  Eystem,  left  to  itself,  ia  irrcclaiuiable,  and 
illostraiing  tbe  imperative  necessity  tbat  eziita 
that  nuDueties,  aa  all  other  institutions  in  tbe 


land,  Ehocld  be  nnder  lutpection  by  the  Btat«. 
It  ia  the  leading  joomal  (again  we  qaote  no 
Protestant  partisan)  that  wrote,  disctissing  oae 
Ol  tkcBe  cues ;  "  It  is  only  now  and  again  we 
get  a  glimpse  at  tbe  interior  of  one  of  these 
eccleaioEtical  abambles.  Ä  gast  of  wind  raiscf 
for  a  moment  the  edge  of  tbe  p«ll,  and  we  lea 
tbe  festering  rattenneas  hidden  benestb  ita 
dark  folda.  .  .  .  Tbe  novelist,  or  the  poet,  can- 
not  outdo  realitj,  wben  be  endeavoara  to  depict 
tbe  terrors  ander  which  tbe  tenants  of  thew 
dismal  abodes  of  anperatltion  are  beut  to  the 
will  of  Ibeir  Bpirilual  supcriots"  {The  Tima, 
July  27,  IMS).  Again,  respecting  Saurin  f. 
Starr  case,  1868:  "  Feminine  ingenuity  «eemed 
Blmoat  to  eihauat  itself  in  devices  for  doing 
tbat  which  a  Nero  or  a  Tiberius  would  not  have 
done  more  terribly,  but  yet  in  one  day." 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  tbe  good  that  can 
be  set  to  the  accoont  of  worker*  belonging  to 
this  System,  biit  we  insist  that  such  good  »  in 
ipite  of  tbe  aystem,  and  haa  been  always  io 
proportloD  to  tbe  measure  in  wbicb  tbe  ligbt 
ot  poblic,  especially  Protestant,  opinion  wu 
brougbt  to  beat  upon  ita  workiog.  And  when 
we  are  asanred  tbat  tbe  monastic  life  as 
organised  by  tbe  Cbnich  of  Rome  i»  cultivated 
in  abodes  that  iire  »imply  homes  of  bappinesa 
and  boüneas.  aiuong  many  othcrs  we  venture 
to  quote  two  witnesses  so  widely  apart  as  the 
late  Rev.  Hobart  Sejmoar,  and  the  late  Pope 
PiuE  IX. 

'■If  nuEs  were  indetd  so  bappy,  tbere  was 
no  necesBity  for  snch  lofty  walls  to  keep  them 
tbere.  . .  .  If  all  was  atype  of  heaven,  it  seema 
Strange  to  have  such  bura  of  iron  and  such 
gratings  of  Iron  to  compel  theae  spirits  of  holi. 
nesE  to  remain  in  the  enjoyment  of  iL  .  .  .  It 
is  uothing  eise  than  rank  bypocrisy  to  say  that 
tbese  lofty  walls  and  iron  tiara  aredesigoed  for 
any  other  parpoac  tban  tbe  enforced  constraint 
sod  imprisonment  of  the  inmates  "  (Pügriinagt 
U,Romf.p.  179). 

Tbe  late  Pope,  diecussing  wilh  an  Bnglish 
Roman  Catbolic  bisbop  tbe  dlssolution  of 
monasteries,  convents,  A.c.,  in  Italy,  said  :  "  It 
was  tbe  devil's  wotk ;  bat  the  good  God  will 
turn  it  into  a  bleasing,  slnce  their  dtittvaiim 
was  the  only  reform  pouible  Io  Iktm"  (Hev. 
R.  R.  Soffield  in  Modern  Rtviac.  vol.  ii.  p.  359, 
Äprit  1881).  See  Asceiicism.  Monasticish, 
MoNK.  [T.  C.  O'C] 


OATH. — An  appeal  to  God  in  testimony  of  tbe 
trntb  of  any  Statement.  In  conaeqnence  of 
tbe  probibitiocs  agalnst  Bwearlng  in  Matt  v, 
34,  and  James  v.  IS,  some  Christian  aeots  {cg. 
the  Quaken  and  Moraviana)  decline  to  take 
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any  oath,  even  in  a  Court  of  justice.  The 
Church  of  England,  according  to  her  XXXIX. 
Artides,  considers  that  the  prohibition  relates 
odI j  to  "  vain  and  rasb  swearing,*'  and  holds 
tbat  "  a  man  may  swear  wben  tbe  magistrate 
requiretb,  in  a  cause  of  faitb  and  charitj,  so 
it  be  done  according  to  tbe  propbet's  teaching, 
in  justice,  jndg^ent,  and  trnth "  (see  Jer. 
iT.  2  ;  Matt.  xxn.  63,  64  ;  Rom.  i.  9  ;  2  Cor.  i. 
23;  Gal.  L  20;  Rev.  z.  5,  6).  Bj  tbe  Gatbs 
Act,  1888,  a  solemn  affirmation  is  permitted, 
instead  of  an  oatb,  to  anj  person  stating  tbat 
taking  an  oatb  ig  contrarj  to  bis  religious 
belief,  or  tbat  be  bas  no  religious  belief. 

OBIiATES. — Properly  offered,  applied  to  chil- 
dren  dedicated  to  the  monastio  life  and  trained 
up  in  monasteries — tben  to  persons,  laymen,  or 
in  later  times  secular  priests,  dedicated  to  some 
special  work  or  service.  A  number  of  such 
Gongregations  of  priests  pledged  to  perform 
varioas  works  exist  ander  different  tities  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  such  as  the  oblates  of 
the  B.y.  and  St.  Ambrose,  Oblates  of  Marj 
Immaculate. 

OBIaATIONS.  —  Oblations  are  the  ofiferings 
of  bread  and  wine,  or  fruits,  brought  every 
Sanday  bj  tbe  first  Christians  to  their  minister 
for  tbe  social  meal  called  Agape,  out  of 
which  bread  and  wine  suflScient  for  tbe 
administration  of  tbe  Holy  Communion  were 
selected,  tbe  remainder  being  eaten  at  tbe 
meaL 

Down  at  least  to  tbe  commcncement  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (tbe  ninth  Century)  all  tbe  faitbf ul 
were  bound  to  bring  tbeir  offerings.  If  they 
did  not,  they  were  reproved,  as  guilty  of  mean- 
ness  (Cyprian,  De  Op,  et  Elecmo», ;  Regino, 
De  Diicipl,  JSccUs»), 

Tbe  officer,  whetber  deacon,  priest,  or 
bishop,  separated  from  tbe  rest  tbe  bread  and 
wine  required  for  tbe  sacramental  use,  and 
placed  them  on  tbe  Lord's  Table  witbout 
any  form  of  oblation  (until  after  tbe  twelftb 
Century),  wbile  a  short  anthem,  called  "  Offer- 
torium"  was  sung.  If  by  mistake  too  much 
of  the  bread  and  wine  tbus  offered  was  conse- 
crated,  tbe  surplus  was  eaten  and  drunk  by 
tbe  boys  of  tbe  church  scbool  at  Constanti- 
nople,  or  at  Jerusalem  was  cast  into  tbe  fire 
and  bumt.  Tbe  remainder  of  tbe  oblations, 
which  had  not  been  consecrated,  went  to  make 
tbe  raidday  or  evening  meal  of  Agape,  or  if 
tbere  were  no  Agape,  they  were  divided  in 
stated  proportions  among  tbe  bisbops,  pres- 
byters,  deacoos,  and  minor  clerics.  Hence,  it 
is  interesting  to  remark,  our  rubric  that  "if 
any  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain  unconse- 
crated,  the  curate  sball  baye  it  to  bis  own 
use  ; "  and  hence,  too,  the  practice  (though  its 
pedigree  is  more  difficult  to  trace)  of  giving 
blessed  bread  to  non-communicants  after  a 


Mass,  still  witnessed  in  Continental  Cathe- 
drals. 

Besides  being  types  and  Symbols  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  tbe  bread  and  wine 
were,  in  tbe  estimation  of  the  whole  Church 
down  to  tbe  middle  of  tbe  tbird  Century,  a 
gift  of  bomage  to  God  for  His  goodness  in 
snpplying  to  us  the  necessaries  of  life.  Justin 
liartyr  represents  tbe  bread  and  wine  as 
offered  *'  in  memorial  of  our  food,  both  dry  and 
liquid,"  and  "that  we  may  thank  God  for 
having  created  tbe  world  with  all  the  tbings 
therein  for  the  sake  of  man,"  as  well  as  in 
memorial  of  the  Passion  {Dial,  cum  Tryph,) 
IrensBus*  teaching  is  that  as  we  show  bonoor 
and  affection  to  a  king  (according  to  Bastem 
customs)  by  making  bim  a  gift  of  bomage,  so 
we  make  oblations  to  God  of  tbe  fruits  of  the 
earib  in  token  of  our  gratitude  to  Him  for 
supplying  us  with  necessary  sustenance.  And 
tbis  is  tbe  new  oblation  of  the  new  covenant 
(in  contrast  to  tbe  oblations  under  tbe  old 
covenant) ;  wben  tbis  oblation  in  gratitude  for 
temporal  mercies  bas  been  completed,  we  pro- 
ceed  to  participate  in  tbe  bread  and  wine  as 
emblems  of  tbe  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
{Haer.,  iv.  17  ;  see  also  Pragm,  Seeund,),  In 
like  manoer  tbe  **  Teaching  of  the  Apostles," 
earlier  tban  Justin  and  Irenaeus,  regards  the 
Bucharist  as  an  offering  of  thanksgiving  made 
in  joyous  acknowledgment  of  God's  goodness 
and  power  in  giving  food  to  support  man*8 
life,  and  in  supplying  spiritual  sustenance  to 
Christians  (cb.  z.).  It  was  not  tili  tbe  time  of 
Cyprian  (A.D.  250),  that  the  idea  of  tbe  obla- 
tion of  bread  and  wine  being  a  gift  of  bomage 
to  tbe  Creator  for  supplving  us  with  food  and 
drink,  was  divorced  from  tbe  Bucharist. 

Oblations  were  at  first  made  chiefly  in  kind, 
but  afterwards  were  cbanged  into  money  con- 
tributions.  Tbe  alms  for  the  poor,  collected 
at  tbe  administration  of  tbe  Holy  Communion, 
represent  those  oblations  tbat  were  in  ezcess 
of  what  was  wanted  for  sacramental  use,  and 
the  bread  and  wine  used  for  consecration  is 
now  the  only  relic  of  the  old  oblations  in  kind, 
The  rubric  Orders  that  they  sball  be  provided 
at  tbe  cost  of  tbe  parish,  just  as  tbe  original 
oblations  were  brought  by  every  well-to-do 
member  of  the  congregation,  which,  owing  to 
changes  tbat  have  occurred,  is  no  longer 
possible. 

After  consecration  tbere  is  no  oblation. 
After  the  idea  became  prevalent  that  Christ 
Himself  was  being  offered  to  His  Fatber  by  the 
priest,  it  became  necessary  to  introduce  one. 
Accordingly,  in  the  Roman  Mass,  tbere  are  two 
oblations,  termed  popularly  tbe  Lesser  Obla- 
tion (tbe  memorial  offering  before  consecra- 
tion), and  tbe  Greater  Oblation  (tbe  supposed 
offering  of  Christ  Himself  after  tbe  consecra- 
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tioD).  The  latter  still  testifies  to  its  original 
intention  bj  the  words  in  tbe  Missal,  *'We 
offer  to  Thj  Glorious  Majestj,  ont  of  Thine 
own  gifts  and  the  tbings  that  Thon  hast  be- 
stowed  upon  us,  as  a  pure,  bolj,  and  immacu- 
late  offering,  the  holj  bread  of  eteinal  life  and 
the  cup  of  never-ending  salvation." 

There  is  in  tbe  English  Commanion  Service 
a  prajer,  often  called  the  prajer  of  Oblation, 
becaose  in  it  we  offer  tbe  saorifice  of  our  praise 
and  tbanksgiving,  and  of  oorselres.  It  has 
been  put  in  tbe  Post-oommunion  instead  of 
Coming  after  tbe  consecration  prajer,  to  mark 
emphatically  that  the  Charch  of  England  does 
not  recognise  anj  oblation  of  the  consecrated 
elements.  [F.  M.] 

Tbe  Word  oblation  is  nsed  in  tbe  Com- 
mnnion  Office  of  the  Gbnrcb  of  England  (1) 
in  the  Prajer  of  Consecration,  in  reference 
to  Ghrist*s  sacrifice  of  Himself  upon  the  Gross, 
in  the  words,  **  Who  made  there  (bj  His  one 
oblation  of  Himself  once  offered)  a  f ull,  perfect, 
and  snfficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satis- 
faction  for  tbe  sins  of  the  whole  world ; "  (2) 
in  the  Prajer  for  tbe  Gburch  Militant  in 
respect  to  tbe  **  Alms  for  the  Poor,  and  other 
deyotions  of  the  people."  Gifts  of  articles  to 
be  nsed  in  divine  Service,  or  for  the  mainten- 
ance  thereof,  were  also  **  oblations."  Tbe  bread 
and  wine  are  ''  placed  '*  upon  tbe  Table,  and 
not  '' presented,"  as  are  the  ''Alms  for  the 
Poor,  and  other  devotions  of  the  people,  in  a 
decent  bason"  {Rubrict  before  Prayer  for 
Chureh  Militant).  Moreover,  commnnion  oc- 
cnrring  without  alms  is  oontemplated  by  tbe 
Prayer  Book  (see  second  Ruhrie  hefort  Prayer 
for  Chureh  Bfilüant),  and  in  that  case  the  words 
conceming  "alms  and  oblations"  areomitted 
(see  Prayer  for  Chwch  Militant).  Tbe  dis- 
tinction  between  "  alms  "  and  **  oblations  "  ap- 
pears  to  be  that  *'  alms  "  are  for  the  poor,  and 
"oblations"  for  the  minister.  See  White- 
head's  Chureh  Law,  "Alms." 

Prior  to  the  Reformation,  tbe  term  "  obla- 
tions "  was  in  nse  for  gifts  for  tbe  sapport  of 
the  clergy  or  of  divine  Service.  "  The  words 
oblation  and  devotion  coopled  with  alms  in 
Edward  VI/s  Prayer  Book  are  altered  into  ob- 
lation« and  devotiont  in  Elizabeth's,  evidently 
becaase  the  word  alms,  which  is  of  conrse  the 
French  almeut^  was  tbought  flural.  *Their 
oblations  and  alms,'  *their  devotions  and 
alms.'  Perbaps  it  was  from  tbis  source  that 
the  plural  form,  unfortunately  it  may  be 
thoaght,  got  into  tbe  Prayer  for  the  Ghnrcb 
Militant  ^  in  tbe  last  revision  of  tbe  Prayer  Book 
in  1661 — *  cor  almt  and  oblation«.'  It  may  be 
added  that  tbe  word  oblatio  is  never  plnrfd  in 

1  Throngb  the  Scotch  Litnrgy  of  1637.— Edd. 


the  Latin  missar*  (Dixon,  //ut,  v.  134).    See 
Bishop  Dowden  on  "Alms  and  Oblations"  in 
the  Journal  of  Theologieal  Studiet  for  April 
1900;  and  Dean  Howson's  "Alma  and  Obla- 
tions "  (Elliot  Stock). 
OOTAVE  (literally,    eighth).— A   period  con- 
nected with  certain  festivals  of  the  Gburch, 
beginning  on  the  Feast  Day  itaelf  and  termin- 
ating  on  the  eighth  day  from  it.    A  remnant 
of  the  observance  of  the  octave  ezista  in  the 
Book  of  Gommon  Prayer,  in  wbioh  certain 
appropriate  "Prefaces"  are  appointed  to  be 
nsed  in  the  service  for  Holy  Gommunion  for 
seven  days  after  Ghristmas,  Baster  Day,  and 
Ascension  Day.    The  preface  for  Whitsnndaj 
is  nsed  for  siz  days  only,  because  the  seventh 
day,  being  Trinity  Sunday,  has  a  prefaoe  of  its 
own. 
OFFEBTOBY.— Tbe  coUecting  of  alms  for  the 
poor,  and  other  offerings,  and  the  presenting 
and  placing  of  them  by  the  minister  npon  the 
holy  Table,  before  be  places  there  the  bread  and 
wine,  which  latter  are  not  to  be  "  preaented.** 
Under  the  Prayer  Book  of  1552-59  the  Offer- 
tory  was  not  even  accompanied  by  the  **  plac- 
ing "  of  the  elements.    Tbis  is  ordered  in  the 
Prayer  Book  to  be  done  after  the  sermon  and 
before  the  Prayer  for  the  Ghnrcb  Militant. 
While  tbe  collection  is  being  made,  the  mbric 
directs  the  priest  shall  *'retnm  to  the  Lord's 
Table  .  .  .  saying  one  or  more  of  these  sen- 
tences  following,  as  he  tbinketh  most  oon- 
venient  in  his  discretion." 
OFFIOIAL    PBINOIPAL.— The     principal 
officer  to  whom  the  bisbop  commits  the  Charge 
of  his  Spiritual  Jurisdiction  when  acting  as/ud^e. 
The  bishop  exerdses  his  volnntaiy  jorisdiotion 
of  giving  licences,  &c.,  i.e.  in  matters  not  liti- 
gious,  through  various  officers;  the  principal 
of  these  is  called  the  Vicar  General.    The  two 
Offices  of  Official  Principal  and  Vicar  General 
are  generally  held  by  the  same  person,  who 
is  known  as  the  obancellor  of  the  diocese. 
The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  of  1874 
provided  for  the  Archbishops  of  Ganterbniy 
and  York  appointing  the  same  person  jndge  of 
the  Provincial  Gonrts  of  Ganterbury  and  York, 
and  provided  that  he  sbould  be  Offidal  Principal 
of  both  provinces  wben  the  then  holders  died, 
and  ezercise  tbe  Jurisdiction  then  exercised 
by  each  of  them.  [E.  B.  W.] 

OFFIGE,  DIVINE.— A  name  given  in  the 
Roman  Gburch  to  a  form  of  prayer  consisting 
of  psalms,  lessons,  hymns,  &c.,  used  by  all  the 
clergy  and  the  so-called  "religious"  of  both 
sezes.  The  form  contains  the  seven  "Honrs" 
or  Services  for  different  periods  of  the  twentj- 
four  bours.  See  Ganonical  Houbs. 
OIL. — Olive  oil  is  used  largely  in  the  ritnal  of 
the  Gburch  of  Rome.  There  are  three  diffei^ 
ent  kinds  of    *<holy"  oil,   vis.,    the   oU  of 
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CatecbameDB,  üsed  in  the  ceremonies  before 
baptism ;  the  oil  of  the  siok,  nsed  in  Bztreme 
Unotion ;  chrism,  or  a  miztnre  of  oil  and 
baisam  ased  in  baptism,  confirmation,  &c. 
Bj  varioas  ceremonies,  inclusive  of  breathing 
"in  the  form  of  a  cross"  bj  the  bishop  or 
''pontiff''  and  **tweWe  rested  priests,"  the 
deTÜ  is  first  sapposed  to  be  driven  oat  of  the 
oil  or  ohrism,  and  the  latter  is  then  saluted 
with  the  word9|  ave,  saneium  ehrisma  (*'hail, 
holy  chrism  *'). 

Oil  is  not  used  ezcept  at  the  consecration  of 
a  Bovereign  bj  the  Chnrch  of  England,  jet 
Ritnalists  teach  exactlj  the  same  nses  of  oil  as 
the  Roman  Cbarch,  and  unction  is  said  to  be 
in  ose  by  them  in  several  dioceses  (see  Chureh 
IrUeUigeneer,  Aag.  1902,  p.  117). 
OliD  OATHOLIOS.— Old  Catholics  is  the  name 
adopted  hy  those  former  members  of  the 
Boman  Catholio  Chnrch  who,  in  protest  against 
the  proolamation  of  the  dogma  of  papal  in- 
fallibility  by  the  Yatican  Council  in  1870, 
seceded  from  the  Roman  commonion,  and 
f ormed  themseWes  into  an  independent  Organi- 
sation. Tbough  the  new  dogma  had  been 
strennoosly  opposed  at  the  CoancU  itself  by  a 
large  and  inflaential  body  of  bishops,  especially 
from  the  German-speaking  countries,  the 
members  of  the  hierarchy  withoat  ezception 
sabmitted  to  the  decree.  Among  the  edncated 
laity,  however,  in  Germany,  Aastria,  and 
Switserland,  the  feeling  of  Indignation  was 
deep  and  streng.  In  particalar,  forty-two 
Professors  of  the  University  of  Manich,  headed 
by  the  well-known  Dr.  DöUinger,  whom  Glad- 
stone  described  as  *'the  most  famons  and 
leamed  theologian  of  the  Roman  commnnion," 
issued  a  solemn  protest.  Similar  action  was 
taken  at  other  aniversities,  and  in  the  autamn 
of  1870  an  important  assembly  was  held  at 
Nnremberg,  by  which  the  recent  dogma  was 
formally  repndiated.  In  the  antnmn  of  1871, 
the  first  Conference  of  the  Old  Catholics,  as 
they  had  corae  to  be  called,  was  held  in 
Manich,  attended  by  about  five  hnndred  dele- 
gates  from  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
Kren  yet  there  were  some  who  shrank  from  a 
deftnite  secession  from  the  Chnrch  of  Rome. 
Bat  congregations  of  adherents  had  spmng  np 
in  many  districts ;  provision  had  to  be  made  for 
their  religious  needs ;  and  some  kind  of  eoclesias- 
tical  Organisation  became  necessary.  The  Claim 
of  the  Conference,  however,  which  is  embodied 
in  the  name  of  the  movement  itself,  was  that 
there  was  no  real  breach  with  the  Chnrch 
Oatholio,  bnt  only  a  breach  with  Rome  in  riew 
of  her  adoption  of  a  novel  and  impossible 
dogma.  The  difficolty  presented  to  an  Bpis- 
copal  communion  by  the  fact  that  no  bishop 
had  joined  the  movement,  was  overcome  by 
the  sympathetic  action  of  the  little  Chnrch  of 


Utrecht,  the  remnant  of  the  Jansenists  of 
Holland,  which  had  preserred  the  apo&tolic 
snccession,  and  for  nearly  two  hnndred  years 
had  maintained  an  Old  Catholic  tradition  of 
its  own ;  and  Professor  Reinkens,  who  had 
been  popnlarly  elected  as  the  first  bishop  of 
the  secessionists,  was  dnly  consecrated  to  that 
Office.  8oon  after  this,  a  synodal  Constitution 
on  very  liberal  lines  was  adopted,  and  such 
reforms  in  chnrch  law  and  practice  were  in- 
troduced  as  communion  by  the  laity  in  both 
elements  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  abolition  of  compulsory  celibacy 
for  the  clergy,  and  the  use  of  the  vemacular 
in  the  Services. 

During  the  last  qnarter  of  the  nineteenth 
Century,  the  Old  Catholic  movement  did  not 
reaiise  the  hopes  either  of  its  friends  or  its 
enemies.    Its  enemies  predicted  that  it  woold 
speedily  disappear;  while  Dr.  Döllinger  con- 
sidered  that  the  religious  history  of  Earope 
was  entering  npon  a  new  phase.     Certainly 
the   movement   showed    no   signs    of    disin- 
tegration ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  Century 
had  more  than  100,000  adherents.     Still,  its 
growth  was  slow,  and  its  prospects  not  very 
promising.    Within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
however,  there  have  been  indications  of  revival. 
Old  Catholicism  has  taken  root  in  the  United 
States  among  the  Polish  Romanists,  who  have 
now  an  Old  Catholic  bishop  of  their  own,  with 
seven    congregations    in    Chicago   and    the 
neighbonrhood.     In  Anstria,  too,  marked  ac- 
cessions    have    been    received    through    the 
infiuence  of  the  Los  von  Rom  movement,  which 
has  been  prompted  by  the  hostility  of  the  papal 
Chnrch    to   the    aspirations    of    the  German 
Nationalist  party,  and  which,  while  it  thus  par- 
takes  to  a  considerable  eztent  of  the  nature  of 
a  political  demonstration,  has  had  no  small 
efFect  in  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  regard  to  the  true  character  of  the  papa 
Claims,  and  in  so  quickening  their  religious 
convictions  that  large  numbers  of  them  have 
joined  either  the  Protestant  Chnrch  or  the  Old 
Catholic  party.  [J.  C.  L.] 

OMOPHOBIOK.—A  dress  wom  over  the 
Shoulders,  generally  applied  to  a  partiüular 
dress  used  by  patriarchs  or  bishops  in  the 
Greek  Chureh  (see  Goar's  Euefiologion).  See 
Pallium. 

0K£  KIND.— The  practice  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving  bread  only  instead  of  bread  and  wine 
in  the  Holy  Communion.  '*Although  this 
Sacrament  was  received  in  the  Primitive 
Chureh  by  the  faithful  in  both  kinds,  neverthe- 
lese  henoeforth  let  it  be  received  by  the  offici- 
ating  priests  in  both  kinds,  and  by  the  laity 
only  nnder  the  species  of  bread,  inasmnch  as  it 
is  to  be  most  firmly  believed,  and  no  way  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  whole  body  of  Christ  and 
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His  blood  are  traly  contained  as  well  nnder  tbe 
Bpecies  of  bread  as  under  the  species  of  wine." 
This  manif  esto  emanated  f  rom  the  Ck>anoil  of 
Constance,  A.D.  1405  (Sess.  xiii.),  and  it  has 
regalated  the  practice  of  tbe  Roman  Chorch 
from  tbat  time.  It  was  tbe  result  of  the 
new  form  of  Christianitj  wbicb  Innocent  III. 
introduced  in  1215,  and  more  especiallj  of 
the  doctrine  of  transabstantiation  theo  first 
approved.  Tbe  argnment  broügbt  forward  in 
its  faToar  was  twofold.  (1)  Tbe  wine  was  to 
be  giyen  up  becaose  it  migbt  be  spilt  or  cling 
to  the  moastache.  (2)  The  wine  was  to  be 
given  up  because  its  administration  led  men  to 
doobt  that  Christ  was  equallj  present  in  the 
integritj  of  His  Person  (Body,  Bonl,  and  Spirit) 
in  either  element,  In  the  bread  as  well  as  in  the 
wine,  and  (still  more  difficalt  to  believe)  in  the 
wine  as  well  as  in  the  bread. 

1.  There  was  not  more  danger  of  the  wine 
being  spilt  or  adhering  to  the  monstache  in  the 
thirteenth  Century  than  in  the  previous  twelve 
centuries.  But  in  the  earlier  Church  the  wine 
was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  Christ's  blood, 
and  not  actually  as  His  blood.  If  it  was  acci- 
dentally  spilt,  it  was  wine  and  nothing  eise, 
and  though  the  incident  was  to  be  regretted, 
the  misadventure  might  easily  be  corrected. 
Bat  when  it  was  recognised  as  the  very  blood 
that  ran  in  the  yeins  of  Christ,  nay,  as  Christ 
Himself,  it  could  not  be  lightly  treated. 

2.  The  more  imperative  cause  of  prohibiting 
the  wine  was  the  proposition  that  Christ  was 
present  in  the  integrity  of  His  Person  in  each 
element.  Bellarmine  laid  it  down,  that  both 
kinds  were  wanted  for  the  sacrifice,  though 
only  one  for  communion,  and  as  the  priest 
was  sacrificing,  both  kinds  must  be  consecrated 
and  be  consumed  by  him.  But  if  the  whole 
of  Christ  be  received  when  a  layman  eats  the 
Host,  why  not  when  a  priest  eats  it?  If  a 
layman  would  receive  Christ  twice  in  taking 
both  the  bread  and  the  wine,  why  not  the 
priest  7  The  Roman  Church  is  therefore  guilty 
of  a  manifest  inconsistency. 

The  first  time  that  this  mutilatlon  of  Christ's 
ordinance  is  heard  of  is  the  twelfth  Century, 
after  Gregory  VII.  had  accepted  in  the  previous 
Century  Paachasius*  doctrine,  afterwards  called 
transubstantiation.  Even  in  the  twelfth  Cen- 
tury only  two  writers  are  to  be  f ound  to  advo- 
cate  it.  It  was  Thomas  Aquinas  (A.D.  1226- 
74)  and  Bonaventura  (A.D.  1221-74)  whose 
authority  mied  the  point.  No  one  can  doabt 
that  they  were  right,  if  the  Schoolmen's 
doctrine  that  "  the  whole  Christ  is  taken  under 
either  species  "  (a  consequence  drawn  by  An- 
selm  from  the  doctrine  of  transabstantiation) 
be  tme.  If  then  the  practice  is  wrong  (and  if 
it  is  right,  Christ's  contrary  precept  is  wrong), 
then  the  doctrine  from  wbioh  the  practice 


sprang  is  wrong,  and  incompatible  witb  Christ's 
doctrine.  It  is  a  grave  consideration  tbat  no 
Roman  Catbolic  commonicant  has  reoeived 
Christ's  ordinance  as  He  appointed  it,  sinoe 
the  thirteenth  Century,  and  that  a  doctrine 
was  then  sanctioned  which  legitimately  pro- 
duces  a  practice  directly  contrazy  to  Christ's 
command.  [F.  li.] 

OPUS  OTlSBATJThL—Workwr<mght,Mitough 
it  were  said  that  the  benefit  of  a  rite  accrned 
ex  opere  operato,  by  virtue  of  the  work  wronght, 
t.^  by  virtue  of  the  due  administration.    The 
doctrine  meant  by  the  expression  opui  opertUum 
was  first  enunciated  in  form  by  the  Schoolman 
Duns  Scotus  ^  {ob.  1308),  who  thus  wrote  (as 
Robertson  translates) :  ''Asacrament  confers 
grace  through  the  virtue  of  the  work  which  is 
wrought,  so  that  there  is  not  reqaired  any 
inward  good  motion  such  as  to  deserve  graoe, 
but  it  is  enough  if  the  receiver  place  no  bar  " 
in  the  way  of  its  Operation.'    The  doctrine 
thus   stated   makes    the    passive    reception 
of  a    sacrament   sufficient,  and  if   it   does 
not  intentionally  teach  that  the   ordinance 
works  mechanically  like  a  charm,  it  must  in- 
evitably  spread  among  ordinary  people  the 
perilous  notion  that  it  does.     The  German 
Schoolman  Gabriel  Biel  {ob,  1495),  Uught  the 
doctrine  in  no  more  g^arded  a  way,  though 
avoiding  some  dangerous  ezpressions,  saying 
that  ex  opere  operato  meant  '*  by  virtue  of  the 
very  consecration,  oblation,  and  reception,  of 
the  venerable  euoharist."* 

On  March  3,  1547,  the  Council  of  Tteot, 
in  its  seventh  session,  passed  Canon  8,  Dt 
Scusramentii,  anathematising  those  who  shonld 
say  that  *'  by  the  sacraments  themselves  of 
the  new  law,  ex  opere  operato,  grace  is  not  con- 
f er  red,  but  that  faith  alone  in  the  divine 
promise  is  suflScient  to  obtain  grace."  In 
Bdward  YI.'s  42  Articles«  of  1553  (sinoe 
made  39),  there  oociirred  (Artiole  XXTL, 
now  XXY.)  after  the  word  "Operation"  this 
passage:  <'not  as  some  say,  ex  opere  opermia, 
which  terms,  as  they  are  stränge  and  ntteriy 
nnknown  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  so  do  they  yidd 
a  sense  which  savoureth  of  little  piety  bat  of 

1  Gieseler,  Text-book  of  Ch,  ffist,  vol.  ii.  p.  490, 
n.22«tt6./n.;  Robertoon,C/i.  ifüt,  vol  vi.p.446, 
ed.  1874. 

'  Scotus,  Qucutionei  in  JAb,  /F.  jSbiforUtanisi, 
distinctio  i.  qutestio  vi.  sec.  10  fu6.  >?n.,  in  his 
Work%^  ed.  Lyons,  1639,  voL  viü  p.  125,  col.  1. 
Sacramentum  enim  ez  opere. 

'  Biel,  iSSoeri  Cawifii»  mütce  ExpotUio,  lectio  zxvi 
foL  50,  col.  1,  8ub,  fin,t  Basel,  1515 ;  qnoted  in 
Jewel's  World f  ü  751,  Parker  Society. 

^  To  be  Seen  in  Bumet  (vol.  iv.  p.  311,  ed. 
Nares;  vol.  v.  p.  314,  ed.  Pocook),  witb  notes 
giving  the  later  changes. 
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much  sapentition.'*  The  Artidet  tigned  bj 
OonTooation  in  1563,  omitted  this  passage  and 
never  agaln  mentioned  the  opus  operaium; 
bat  even  withoot  mentioning  it  tbey  clearlj 
enoQgb  assert  a  view  as  to  sacramental 
efficaoj  entirelj  opposed  to  the  opus  operatum 
tbeory,  howeyer  exponnded.  Moreover,  the 
addition  of  Artiole  XXIX.  in  1563  f  ully  made 
np  for  the  withdimwal  of  the  clause  referred 
to.  On  Dec.  4,  1563,  ended  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  on  Jan.  26, 1564,  received  papal 
oonfinnation,  and  its  deorees  then  became 
binding. 

BIflhop  Jewel's  Challenge  Sermon  at  St. 
Paulis  Gross,  March  81, 1560,  incloded  among  its 
twentj-seven  points  one  (No.  20)  on  Opus  Oper- 
oftim,^  and  this  article  in  the  controversy  which 
the  sermon  prodnced  with  Harding  in  1564, 
1565,  was  discQSsed  at  some  length.  Jewel, 
speaking  of  the  ancient  snperstitlons  connected 
with  the  Bacharist  before  the  terms  opus 
operatum  were  invented,  went  on  to  saj : 
*'Thls  old  error  cur  adversaries  of  late  years 
baTe  taken  np  and  made  it  catholic,  bearing 
the  people  in  hand  that  their  Mass  itself ,  ex 
cpere  qperaio,  only  of  itself,  and  because  it  is 
■aid,  Is  available  for  the  remission  of  their 
ains."'  Harding  had  asserted  *  that  the  Chal- 
lenge Sermon  misrepresented  the  Roman  doc- 
trine,  referring  opus  operatum  to  the  bare  act 
of  the  priest ;  not  so,  it  was  the  work  which 
Ood  Himself  worked  bj  the  ministry  of  the 
priest,  namely,  the  bodj  and  blood  of  Christ 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  God,  which  was  avail- 
able  "  where  there  is  no  stop  nor  let  on  the 
behalf  of  the  receiver."  Thus,  with  Harding, 
the  reoipient  was  simplj  passive,  just  as  Dans 
Bcotas  pat  it.  Jewel,  therefore,  prodaced  bis 
aathorities,  saccessfallj,  as  it  seems  to  as,  to 
make  good  bis  original  point.  The  Reforma- 
tion period,  therefore  (that  of  Trent,  the 
42  Articles,  Jewel),  was  an  active  one  in 
the  debate  on  this  sabject,  and  the  Roman 
aide  seems  to  have  made  then  no  real  advance 
beyond  the  dictum  of  Dans  Scotas,  which,  to 
the  Reformers,  looking  to  Scripture,  was  re- 
pellent  in  the  extreme. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  severe  handling  the  papal 
Article  received  from  tbem  that  made  its  ex- 
ponents  more  caatioas;  for  later  on  we  find 
Bellarmine  (od.  1621)  asserting  the  need  of 
faith  and  repentance  in  the  recipient;  still, 
howerer,  adding :  "Bat  that  which  activelj, 
proximatelj,  and  instramentally  effects  the 
grace  of  jastification  is  only  the  extemal  act 
oalled  sacrament,  and  this  is  called  opus  oper- 
altum^  by  receiving  it  passively  (operafum),  so 
that  it  is  the  same  thing  (to  say)  that  the 


»   Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  21,  103  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  T 
»  /Wd.,  vol.  ii.  751.  »  /Wrf.,  74». 
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•aorament  confers  graoe  ex  opere  operato  as  (to 
say)  that  it  confers  grace  by  virtae  of  the 
sacramental  act  itself,  institated  by  God  for 
this  parpose,  not  by  the  merit  of  the  minister 
or  the  recipient."  ^  If  in  that  langaage  there 
seems  some  degree  of  concession,  it  is  more 
apparent  than  reaL  Bellarmine  may  be  held 
the  Chief  aathority  for  the  carrent  Roman  view, 
as  this  is  expoanded  in  Addis  and  Amold's 
Catholie  Dictionary,  where  what  we  have  given 
above  from  that  writer,  somewhat  differently 
rendered,  and  mach  more  of  bis,  is  qaoted. 
See  Baptism,  Gorhah  Cabb.  [C.  H.] 

ORATORY.— A  name  given  in  the  Roman 
Charch  to  a  bailding  adapted  for  prayer. 

ORDERS,  HOLT.— The  Greek,  Roman,  and 
English  Charches  acknowledge  in  common  the 
three  ordere  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deaoons. 
Bat  there  are  considerable  differences  on 
the  point  of  the  namber  of  "Holy  Orders." 
For  the  Roman  Charch  indades  among  the 
higher  ordere  that  of  sab-deacons,  and  among 
minor  ordere  porters,  readers,  exoreists,  and 
acolytes, 

Orders  are  asaally  conferred  by  the  apostolic 
practice  of  "  laying  on  of  hands"  (Acts  vL  6 ; 
xüi.  1-3 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  v.  22 ;  2  Tim.  L  6). 
Bat  althoagh  hands  were  laid  on  St.  Paal 
(Acts  xiii.),  St.  Paal  did  not  view  that 
act  as  what  is  now  termed  Ordination, 
for  he  distinctly  denies  that  he  received 
bis  aathority  even  mediately  by  the  hands 
of  men  (GaL  L  1).  See  Imposition  of 
Hakds. 

The  Charch  of  Rome  nambers  "Orders" 
among  the  seven  sacraments.  The  Charch  of 
England  does  not  hold  Ordepi  to  be  a  sacra- 
ment, becaase  Holy  Script  are  makes  no  men- 
tion  of  the  institation  of  sach  a  *'  sacrament  ** 
by  Christ.  The  Bnglish  Charch  recognisee  aa 
a  matter  of  oatward  discipline  the  Orders  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Charches ;  bat,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  Charches  do  not  admit  the 
validity  of  English  Orders.  The  English 
Charch  reqaires  all  persons  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  anyoffice  within  her  pale  to  ac- 
knowledge their  belief  in  the  doetrines  held  by 
that  Charch.  The  episcopal  saccession  in  the 
Reformed  Charch  of  England  was  transmitted 
throagh  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bary  in  1559.  The  consecration  of  Archbishop 
Parker  is  therefore  attacked  by  the  Romanists. 
At  one  time  a  fabaloas  tale  was  in  circalation 
called  '<The  Nag's  Head"  story,  which  as- 
serted that  Parker  and  the  other  Elizabethan 
bisbops  were  ordained  at  a  London  tavem  of 
that  name  by  a  Single  bishop,  and  with  no 
other  ocremony  than  the  placing  of  a  Bible  on 


*  De  Saeram/mtu,  lib.  ii.  o.  1,  in  Worksy  1872, 
Naples,  vol.  iü  p.  87.  col.  1. 
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their  heads.  A  duplicate  account  of  the  actoal 
conBecration  of  Parker  has  entirely  ref ated  this 
stoiy,  and  it  is  no  longer  seriooslj  nrged  bj 
RomanisU.  It  has,  howeyer,  been  denied  that 
Barlow,  Parker's  consecrator,  was  bimself  a 
bishop  at  alL  The  reply  to  the  latter  point  is 
that  besides  Barlow,  three  other  bishops  took 
part  in  Parker's  consecration,  two  of  whom 
had  been  consecrated  according  to  the  nn- 
reformed  ritnal,  and  the  third  according  to 
that  of  Edward  VI.  Each  one  of  those  con- 
secrators  pronoanced  the  consecrating  words, 
and  laid  bis  hands  on  the  new  archbishop's 
head.  Barlow's  own  consecration  is,  moreoTer, 
morally  certain. 

The  Taliditj  of  the  form  of  consecration  in 
the  Reformed  Ordinal  has  also  been  called  in 
qaestion  br  Ronum  writers.  Bat  no  particolar 
form  of  words  has  ever  been  prescribed  either 
bj  H0I7  Scriptore  or  bj  the  Chnrch. 
OBDEBS  OF  BEFOBMED  FOBEIGN 
GHUBOHES,  BEOOGNITIOK  OF  BY 
OUB  BEFOBMEBS.— Tractarian  leaders  are 
divided  among  themselves  as  to  this  qaestion 
of  fact.  Thus  Dean  Hook,  A  Call  to  Union^  &c., 
pp.  140,  141:  "One  of  the  falsehoods  pro- 
pagated  in  these  modern  days  is  that  the  Re- 
formers did  not  hold  the  divine  righl  of 
Episcopacy."  Whilst  Mr.  Kehle  admits — see 
Prtfaee  to  Hooker ^  pp.  liz.-lxii:  "  It  is 
notorious,  howeyer,  that  such  was  not  the  line 
preferred  [it  was  neyer  adopted,  as  is  eonfuied 
presently]  by  Jewel,  Whitgift,  Bishop  Cooper, 
and  others,  to  whom  the  management  of  that 
controyersy  [with  the  Pnritans]  was  entmsted 
doring  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  .  .  . 
It  is  enough  with  them  to  show  that  the  goyem- 
ment  by  archblshops  and  bishops  is  ancient 
and  aUotoaUe;  they  never  yentare  to  arge  its 
exdutive  Claim,  or  to  connect  the  saccession 
with  the  yalidity  of  the  holy  sacraments." 

Between  both  these  testimonies  we  woald 
place  the  witness  of  Mr.  Hallam,  simply  as 
that  of  an  able  and  impartial  historian  {Oomt, 
ffiMt,,  vol.  i.  pp.  389,  390,  4th  edit).  «'Ban- 
croft  and  bis  imitators,  Bishops  Neyle  and 
Land,  with  the  approbation  of  the  King  .  .  . 
began  by  preaching  the  divine  right,  as  it 
is  called,  or  absolate  indispensability  of 
Episcopacy  .  .  .  regalarly  derived  from  the 
Apostles  .  .  .  ordinations  by  presbyters  were 
in  all  cases  nall.  .  .  .  They  began  to  speak 
of  them  [Latherans  and  Calvlnists]  not  as 
brethren  of  the  same  faith,  anited  in  the  same 
caose,  and  distingaished  only  by  differences 
little  more  material  that  those  of  political 
oommonwealths    (WHiCH    had    bben    the 

LA17GUAOB    OF    THB    CHURCH    OF  ENGLAND 
B7BB  SINGE  THB  REFORMATION),  bat  .  .   .  as 

wanting   the   yery   essence    of   a    Christian 
Society.  .  .  .  The  disciples  of  Rome  .  .  .  they 


all  acknowledged  to  be  part  of  the  Catholic 
Charch,  while  they  were  withholding  tba6 
appellation,  expressly  or  by  inferenoe,  from 
Heidelberg  and  Oeneva." 

Bat  what  say  (I. )  The  Reformers  themselyes 
expressly?  (II.)  The  Artides  and  other  for- 
malaries  of  the  Charch,  so  largely  their  handi- 
workf  (IIL)  Aathentio  records  of  aj^Kunt- 
ments,  made  and  sanctioned  by  them,  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Charch  of  England,  of  men 
who  had  been  ordained  by  presbyters  only  f 

I.  As  early  as  1537,  in  the  ImtUuHon  of  a 
Chrittian  Man,  pat  forth  by  the  biahops  and 
clergy,  we  read :  *'The  tnith  is  that  in  the  New 
Testament  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any 
degrees  or  disUnctions  in  Orders,  bat  only  of 
deacons  or  ministers,  and  of  piriests  or  bishops.** 

Again,  in  1543,  in  a  reyision  of  this  work  sei 
forth  by  the  King,  we  find  the  same  doctrine 
only  more  emphatically  expressed.  In  1540, 
the  Chief  bishops  and  diyines  of  the  day,  re- 
plying  to  certain  qaestions  proposed  by  the 
King,  by  their  answers  respecting  bishope 
and  priests,  afford  farther  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  even  then,  daring  the  period  to  whidi 
the  Tractarians  are  especially  f  ond  of  appesl- 
ing,  the  Tractarian  doctrine  of  Episcopacy  wu 
not  held  by  the  great  body  of  cur  Reforma- 
tion diyines ;  bat  rather  that,  as  Archbishop 
Oranmer  replies,  "The  bishops  and  priests 
were  at  one  time,  and  were  not  two  things,  bat 
both  one  office  in  the  beginning  of  Christ's  re- 
ligion;"and  as  Archbishop  Lee :  **The  name 
of  a  bishop  is  not  properly  a  name  of  order, 
bat  a  name  of  office.  .  .  .  That  any  other  than 
bishops  or  priest»  may  make  a  priest,  we  neither 
find  in  Scriptare  or  ont  of  Scriptare,"  ihm 
implying  thtU  prieitt  may  make  a  priett. 

As  regards  the  Elizabethan  diyines,  we  note 
Mr.  Keble's  acknowledgments  asquotedabove. 
Their  own  testimony,  thongh  abandant  and 
conyincing,  is  more  f  reqaently  incidental  than 
direct,  becaase  in  their  days  (see  Hallam  abore) 
no  doabt  was  thrown  on  the  yalidity  of  the 
Foreign  non-Episcopal  Charches'  Orders,  ex- 
cept  by  the  prof  essed  Romanist. 

Bishop  PiJkington  (Works,  Parker  Society, 
pp.  493,  494)  says :  *'  The  priyileges  and  / 
snperiorities  which  bishops  haye  aboye  other 
ministers,  are  raiher  granted  by  men  for  main- 
taining  of  better  order  and  qaietness  in 
oommonwealths,  than  oommanded  by  Ood  in  Bit 
Word:*  Dr.  Whitaker,  Reg.  Prof.  Cam.,  Ik 
Poniif.  qaest.  üi  cap.  3,  69 :  *'Munus  Bpiscofi 
nihil  est  ad  mwnui  Äpostolicum.*'  Also  Opp.  V.  i ; 
509,  510,  f ol.  Geneya,  1610 : "  As  for  bishops 
being  afterwards  placed  oyer  presbyters,  that 
was  a  human  arrangement  for  the  remoyal  of  . 
schisms,  as  the  histories  of  the  times  testify." 
Bishop  Jewel,  whose  Drfenee  (embodying  tbs 
Äpology  also)  was  placed  in  the  parish  chorches 
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fto  be  read  by  all,  and  which,  theref ore,  as  Dr. 
Bandolph  says,  *'  may  be  relied  on  as  contain- 
Sng  thefinal  and  deeided  opinüm  ofour  Rrformer$, 
approved  in  the  general  by  the  Gbaroh  at 
large,"  says  {Drfenee,  pari  iL,  Works,  p.  202) : 
"  Is  it  so  borrible  a  beresy,  as  he  (Harding) 
maketh  it»  to  say,  that  by  the  Scriptares  of  God 
a  bishop  and  a  priest  are  all  one  7 "  Haying 
qaoted  from  Chrysostom,  Hierome,  Augustine, 
and  Ambrose,  he  proceeds  thus:  "All  these 
and  other  more  holy  Fathers,  together  with 
St.  Paal  the  Apostle,  for  thus  saying,  by  Mr. 
Harding'sadvice,  mnst  be  holden  for  heretics." 

Bot  we  need  not  laboar  the  proof  about 
Jewel,  seeing  how  he  has  been  sorrendered, 
and  with  how  mach  contnmely,  by  the  repre- 
sentative  Tiactator,  Harreil  Fronde,  JUmaim : 
**  Jewel  was  what  yoa  (the  Oxford  Tractmen) 
in  these  days  call  an  irreverent  Dissenter. 
His  Jkfenee  of  his  Apoloffy  disgasted  me  more 
tfaan  almost  any  work  I  ever  read.  He  laoghs 
at  the  Apostolical  Saccession  both  in  principle 
and  as  a  fact ;  and  says  that  the  only  saccession 
worth  haying  is  the  saccession  of  Doetrine." 

Hooker,  in  opposing  the  ezclasive  Claims  for 
the  diyine  rightof  Presbyterianism,  never  once 
denies  the  yalidity  of  Presbyterian  Orders,  or 
aets  himself  to  establish  the  diyine  right  of 
Bpiscopacy.  See  Books  III.  Y.  and  YII.  for  the 
following  qaotations  and  mach  more  to  same 
effect :  "  The  clergy  are  either  presbyters  or 
deacons."  "  There  may  be  sometimes  yery  jost 
and  snffioent  reason  to  allow  Ordination  made 
withoot  a  bishop."  ''He  which  affirmeth 
Speech  to  be  necessary  amongst  all  men 
throaghoat  the  world,  doth  not  thereby  import 
ihat  all  men  mast  necessarily  speak  one  kind 
of  langaage;  eyen  so  the  necessity  of  poUty 
and  reg^ent  in  all  charches  may  be  held, 
wükotU  holding  any  one  eertainform  to  be  necettary 
in  them  aU,'*  '*  Let  them  (bisbops)  continaally 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  rather  iheforce  ofeuttotn, 
whereby  the  Charch,  haying  so  long  f  oand  it 
good  to  continne  ander  the  regiment  of  her 
▼irtnoas  bishope,  doth  still  aphold,  maintain, 
and  honoar  them  in  that  respect,  than  that  any 
auch  ime  and  heavcnly  law  ean  be  thowed,  by  the 
evidence  whereof  it  may  of  a  trath  appear,  that 
the  Lord  Himself  hath  appointed  presbyters 
for  eyer  to  be  ander  the  regiment  of  bishops ; " 
adding  that  "  their  authority  '*  is  "  a  sioord 
whieh  the  Chureh  hath  power  to  takefrom  them." 

We  call  one  more  witness  oat  of  so  many  to 
band,  Hadrian  Sarayia,  simply  becaase  of  his 
•flsociation  with  Hooker's  great  name;  that 
Hr.  Keble,  claiming  him  in  sapport  of  '*the 
doctrine  of  exclasiye  diyine  right  in  bishops," 
iiudsts  that  since  they  two  were  so  closely 
BMOciated  in  their  works  and  aims.  Hooker  may 
be  interpreted  by  Saiayia  whereyer  the  former 
aeems  ambigaoos"  {Prefaee  to  Booker,  p.  Izyii. 


Faller  quotation  with  reference  in  Goode's  The 
Divine  Rule,  chap  yüi.). 

"Althoagh  all  who  had  assembled  there 
before  the  King  had  not  the  same  kind  of 
ordinatioa,and  some  were  ordained  by  bishope 
of  the  Charch  of  Rome,  others  by  the  JUformed 
Churehes,  none  ofthem  ought  to  have  been  athamed 
ofhieordinatum  .  .  .  so  thatapresbyterclearly 
may  ordain  a  presbyter.  .  .  .  For  I  do  not 
thinkthaX  either  he  [Beza]  or  Nicholas  Gelasias, 
or  any  other  that  may  haye  been  there  present, 
not  ordained  by  Romith  biehopi,  took  apon 
themselyes  the  ministry  of  the  Word  without  a 
legitimate  eaUing  receiyed  in  the  Churchee  of 
Christ" 

The  reader  who  woald  haye  a  brief  bat  dear 
and  fall  Statement  of  the  groands  on  which 
the  Reformation  diyines  foanded  their  dis- 
tinction  between  priests  and  bishope — that  the 
saperiority  of  bishops  consists  **not  in  the 
iuperiority  of  their  Order,  yet  in  the  office  of 
their  dignity  "  (Bridges),  will  find  it  in  a  work 
On  the  Chureh,  by  Dr.  Field,  a  leamed  diyine 
of  the  Charch  of  England  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  (foL  ed.,  ppi  155-57 
and  704;  Thas  :  "Hence  it  followeth  that 
many  things  which  in  some  cases  Presbyters 
may  lawf ally  do,  are  pecaliarly  reseryed  anto 
bishops,  as  Hierome  noteth,  rather  for  the 
honour  of  their  minittry  than  the  neeeuity  of 
any  law.  And  therefore  we  read  that  Pres- 
byters, in  some  places  and  at  some  times, 
did  impose  hands,  and  confirm  sach  as  were 
baptized.  .  .  .  And  who  knoweth  not  that  all 
Presbyters,  in  cases  of  necessity,  may  absolye 
and  reconcile  penitents :  a  thing  in  ordinary 
course  appropriated  anto  bishops?  and  why 
not,  by  the  same  reason,  ordain  Presbyters  and 
Deaeonst  .  .  .  There  is  no  reason  to  be  giyen, 
bat  that  in  case  of  necessity  .  .  .  Presbyters, 
as  they  may  do  all  other  acts,  whatsoeyer 
special  challenge  bishops  in  ordinary  coarse 
make  anto  them,  might  do  this  alsa  Who, 
ihen,  dare  eondemn  aü  those  worthy  ministers  of 
Ood  that  were  ordained  by  Presbyters  in  sundry 
churehes  of  the  world,  at  sach  times  as  bishops, 
in  those  parte  where  they  liyed,  opposed  them- 
selyes against  the  trath  of  God,  and  persecated 
sach  as  professed  it  7 " 

The  Reformation  diyines  of  England,  at  all 
eyents,  did  not  so  eondemn  them,  bat  to  a 
man  seem  to  haye  held  with  Bishop  Cooper, 
one  of  their  leading  Champions  against  the 
Paritans,  that  these  foreign  Charches,  "and 
the  leamed  men  whom  God  sent  to  instrnct 
them  '*  had  been  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood  to 
retain  this  liberty  as  regards  **  eztemal  goyem- 
ment  and  other  oatward  ordere"  {Ädfiionitum 
to  the  PeopU  of  England,  1589). 

II.  Article  XXIII.  seems  the  only  place  in 
which  the   Charch  of   England  tonches   on 
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Ordination  in  the  abstract,  and  seems  speciallj 
worded  so  as  not  to  excinde  from  "lawfiü 
calling  "  the  miniaters  of  the  foreign  Protestant 
Chorches;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  reqnires 
nothing  more  as  necessary  for  such  "lawfol 
calling"  than  what  is  required  in  several  of 
those  non-Episcopal  Churches  themselyes, 
namelj,  that  it  be  "  by  men  who  have  pablic 
authority  g^ven  unto  them  in  the  congrega- 
tion."  Thas,  Thomas  Rogers,  chaplain  to 
Archbishop  Bancroft,  in  bis  Sxpotüion  of  the 
ArticUSf  published  1604,  quotes  *'  the  Chorches 
Protestant "  as  *'  by  their  confessions  "  approv- 
ing  each  of  the  siz  propositions  which  he  de- 
daces  from  this  Article :  referring  thos  to  the 
Helvetio.  Belgic,  Bohemic,  French,  and  other 
Reformed  boiies.  This  book  is  of  special 
authority  as  having  been  approved  by  so  high 
a  Chorchman  as  Archbishop  Bancroft ;  also  on 
its  title-page  proclaimed  to  have  been  **  pemsed 
and  by  the  lawfal  authority  of  the  Church  of 
England  allowed  to  be  public ; "  and  which 
every  parish  in  bis  province  was  ordered  by 
the  archbishop  to  supply  itself  with.  Bishop 
Bumet  also  comments  thus  on  this  Article : 
''  Not  only  those  who  penned  the  Articles,  but 
the  body  of  this  Church  for  above  half  an  age 
af ter,  did,  notwithstanding  those  irregularities, 
acknowledge  the  foreign  Churches,  so  consti- 
tuted,  to  be  true  Ohurehet  az  to  aUthe  et$entiaU 
ofa  (Furcht  though  they  had  been  at  first  irre- 
gularly  formed,  and  continued  still  to  be  in  an 
imperfect  State.  And  therefore  the  general 
words  in  which  this  part  of  the  Article  is 
f ramed,  seem  to  have  been  designed  on  purpose 
not  to  exdude  them." 

But  what  about  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal 
and  the  Act  of  Unif ormity  7  Do  they  not  re- 
quire  every  minister  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  be  episcopally  ordained  or  consecrated? 
Yes ;  but  those  say  nothing  against  the  validity 
of  non-Episcopal  Orders — neither  deny  nor 
affirm — in  other  Churehe$  ;  and  neither  of  them 
touehet  the  quettion  of  the  Reformers*  reUuionthip 
with  Vie  foreign  CTiurchet,  a<  botft  doeumentt  cUÜe 
only  from  the  year  1662.  In  any  case,  they 
simply  and  solely  require,  and  very  properly 
require,  that  an  Episcopal  Church  shall  have 
an  episcopally  ordained  ministry ;  whilst  the 
Bidding  Prayerat  the  commencement  of  the 
Sermon,  ordered  by  Canon  65,  and  requiring  all 
the  oleigy  to  pray  for  "the  Church  of  Scot- 
land  "  (which  was  Presbyterian  when  this  canon 
was  passed,  even  as  it  is  to-day),  plainly  re- 
cognises  a  valid  ministry  without  episcopal 
Ordination« 

IIL  In  bis  Prefaee  to  Hooker,  p.  Ixxvi,,  Mr. 
Kehle  confesses  that  *'  nearly  up  to  the  time 
when  Hooker  wrote,  numbers  had  been  ad- 
mitted  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land with  no  better  than  Presbyterian  Orders ; 


and  it  appears  by  Tzaven'  BwpfUoaMikm  to  l&e 
CouneU  that  such  waa  the  oonatmciiim  not 
oncommonly  pat  opon  the  Statute  of  tha  13di 
of  Elizabeth  "  ftc.    By  thia  Act,  and  alio  the 
12th  Car.,  cap.  17  (see  for  both  Powdl  0» 
AfottidUoal  Sueceition,  sect.  viL)  it  was,  ibai 
"numbers"  —  Mr.    Keble    might    have    said 
"hundreds" — of    ministen    who    had  only 
Presbyterian  Orders  held  their  livings  as  tne 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England.    Bisbop 
Cosin  writes  to  Mr.  Cordel,  Febroary  7, 1660: 
"  Therefore,  if  at  any  time  a  minister  so  or- 
dained in  these  French  Churches  came  to 
incorporate  himself  in  ours,  and  to  reoeive  a 
public  Charge  and  eure  of  souls  among  usin 
the  Church  of  England  (as  I  have  known  lODe 
of  them  to  have  done  so  of  late,  and  can  in- 
stance  in  many  other  before    my  time),  onr 
hiihopt  did  not  re^ordain  him  before  they  ad- 
mitted  him  to  bis  Charge,  aa  they  must  bare 
done,  if  bis  former  Ordination  here  in  Fimnoe 
had  been  void.     Nor  did  our  law»  require  man 
ofhim  than  to  deelare  hi$  publiö  consent  to  the 
religion  received  amongst  us,  and  to  sobsGribe 
the  Articles  established."    [Note   the  woids 
**  done  so  of  late "] ;   whilst  Bishop  Bumet 
reports  of  Scotland  still  later  ( Vindieation,  p^ 
84,  86,  published  1696) :  *'  No  bishop  in  Scot- 
land, during  my  stay  in  that  kingdom,  ever  did 
so  much  as  desire  any  of  the  Presbyterians  to 
be  re-ordained." 

Two  names  are  specially  prominent  as  of 
persons  so  allowed  to  minister  in  the  Church 
of  England — Morison,  who  was  given  a  lioenoe 
by  Archbishop  Orindal  *'  approving  and  ratify- 
ing  the  form  of  Ordination"  by  a  Scotch 
Presbytery ;  and  giving  him  commission 
**  throughout  the  whole  diocese  of  Canterbuiy 
to  celebrate  divine  Offices,  to  minister  sacia- 
ments,"  &c. ;  and  Whittingham,  Dean  of 
Durham,  1663-79,  who  had  no  other  Orders 
than  those  received  from  Calvin  in  Qeneva,  as 
Knox's  successor  in  the  ministry  of  the  Bnglish 
Church  there.  Tet  to  him  was  offered  choice 
of  the  Bishopric  of  Durham  or  the  Aroh- 
bishopric  of  York  (both  void  at  one  time). 
See  J.  G.  Lorimer's  John  Knox  and  the  Chureh 
of  England,  chap.  vi.  and  App.  1876. 

The  only  one,  of  any  weight,  of  cor  early 
divines,  whom  Dean  Goode  can  find  to  have 
denied  the  legality  of  the  practice  of  admitting 
persons  having  only  Presbyterian  Orders  to  the 
eure  of  souls  in  the  Church  of  England,  is 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  and  he  only  on  acoonnt 
of  **  the  laws  of  the  realm,"  which  all  through, 
in  bis  judgment,  "required  that  such  as  are 
allowed  as  ministers  in  this  Church  of  England, 
should  be  ordered  by  a  bishop. "  But  he  held  as 
strongly  by  the  validity  of  the  Presbyterian 
Orders  of  the  foreign  Churches  as  any  quoted 
above.    In  speaking  of  the  platform  of  Church 
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govemxnent  contended  for  bj  Cartwright  (p. 
658),  he  says:  "Yet  would  I  noi  have  any 
man  think,  ihat  I  eondemn  ony  Chureket  where 
thü  ffovernmeni  i$  lawfuUy  amd  mthout  danger 
nceivtd;  only  I  have  regard  to  whole  king- 
doms,  especially  tbis  realm,  wbere  it  cannot 
bat  be  düigerons  "  (see  also  pp.  81, 84, 383-85). 
So  he  admits  that  Dean  Whittingham  **was 
ordained  minister  by  those  who  had  auth4>r- 
üy  [apparently  referring  to  Artiole  XXIII.] 
in  the  Chorch  "  in  which  he  was  ordained.  And 
Arohbiflhop  Sandys,  who  did  question  bis 
Orders,  did  so,  not  ont  of  disrespect  for  the 
fbreign  Charches.  He  writes  thns  to  the 
Lord  Treasnrer :  "  The  discredit  of  the  Chorch 
of  Geneva  is  hotly  alleged.  Yerily,  my  Lord, 
HuU  Chureh  ü  not  Umehed,  For  he  hath  not 
received  bis  ministry  in  that  Charch,  or  by 
any  anthority  or  order  from  that  Charch,  so 
fSeur  as  yet  can  appear.'' 

The  faot  is  that  the  very  Act  which  properly 
reqaires  for  an  Spiscopal  Charch  a  ministry 
Bpiscopally  ordained,  recognises  (§  15)  those 
commonities  as  **  the  foreig^  Reformed 
Charches ; "  that  the  Article  which  lays  down 
the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  ministerial 
Office  is  still  the  same  as  when  ministers  of 
those  Charches  were  freely  permitted  to 
minister  in  the  Charch  of  England ;  that  the 
great  majority  of  English  divines  in  the  seven- 
teenth,  eighteenth,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  nineteenth  centaries,  inclading  sach  pro- 
noonced  *'  High  Charchmen "  as  Andrewes, 
Biamhall,  Cosin,  Hall,  &c.,  were  at  one  on  this 
qaestion  with  the  illastrioas  leaders  of  the 
English  Reformation ;  in  illastration  of  which 
we  recall  the  fact  that  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  of  which  every 
English  bishop  is  ex  officio  a  leading  govemor, 
for  so  long  sent  as  ordained  missionaries 
ministers  who  had  received  Lutheran  Orders 
only. 

That  the  Reformation  bishops,  in  recognising 
the  validity  of  Orders  given  by  Presbyters 
only,  did  not  adjadge  them  in  all  respects 
perfect,  or  woald  encoarage  schism  by  over- 
readiness  to  sanction  Presbyterian  Ordination ; 
and  that  the  post-Restoration  bishops,  in 
feqairiag  re-ordination  from  men  with  Presby- 
terian Orders  only,  did  not  disown  the  aotion 
and  principles  of  their  predecessors,  is  plainly 
iUoBtrated  by  the  story  of  the  consecration  to 
Scottish  sees  in  1609  and  sabseqaently  to  1661, 
as  told  by  Spottiswood,  Hui.  of  Chureh  and  Siate^ 
and  Bamet,  Bist,  of  Ais  Ovm  Times :  ''  When 
the  Scots  bishops  were  to  be  consecrated  .  .  . 
a  qaestion  was  moved  by  Dr.  Andrewes,  Bishop 
of  Ely,'*  who  said  they  "  *  mast  first  be  or- 
dained Presbyters,  as  having  received  no 
Ordination  from  a  bishop.'  Bancroft,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbary,  who  was  by,  maintained 


that  thereof  there  was  no  necessity,  seeing 
where  bishops  coald  not  be  had  the  Ordirui' 
tum  given  hy  the  Prethyters  mutt  be  esteemed 
lawful,  otherwise  that  it  might  be  doabted  if 
there  were  any  lawful  vooation  in  most  of  the 
Reformed  Charches."  (Note,  in  passing,  this 
'*High  Charch"  archbishop's  jealoasy  in 
behalf  of  the  Reformed  Charches.)  Bamet 
teils  as  that  the  English  bishops  (besides 
pleading  the  Act  of  Uniformity)  *'also  made 
thii  difterence  between  the  present  time  and 
King  James's :  for  then  the  Scots  were  only  in 
an  imperfect  State,  having  never  had  bishops 
among  them  since  the  Reformation ;  so  in  ttteh 
a  ttate  ofthingt,  in  which  they  had  been  ander 
a  real  necessity,  it  wat  reatonable  to  allow  of 
their  Ordert,  how  defective  soever,  bat  that  of 
late  they  had  been  in  a  state  of  schism,"  ftc.,  &c. 

That  this  re- Ordination  did  not  necessarily 
imply  denial  of  the  validity  of  the  Orders 
already  given  is  maintained  by  Bramhall, 
Worktf  vol.  i.  p.  zxzvii.  ;  Leighton,  Hitt,  ofhit 
Ovm  Timet,  vol.  Lp.  140 ;  Bingham,  Äntiquüiet, 
vol.  iz.,  ed.  1845,  pp.  296,  297,  as  qaoted  by 
Dean  Goode  in  Ä  Bepiy  to  the  Bithop  of  Exetei't 
Second  Arraignmentf  pp.  20-23. 

Oar  English  divines  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  and  of  their  immediate 
saccessors,  had  opposed  to  them  the  intolerant 
Claims  of  Popery  on  the  one  band,  and  of  altra- 
Paritanism  on  the  other ;  and  the  moderation 
(for  which  they  do  not  always  get  credit)  with 
which,  as  a  whole,  they  waged  both  wars,  is 
well  iUustrated  by  their  condact  of  this  par- 
ticalar  campaign.  They  never  once  meet  the 
Claims  for  the  divine  right  of  Presbyterianism 
with  the  coanter-claim  of  the  exclasive 
divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  or  denial  of  the 
validity  of  Presbyterian  Orders.  ' '  It  is  enoagh 
with  them  to  show  that  Episcopacy  is  ancient 
and  allowable "  (Keble,  as  above) ;  in  defence 
of  which  contention  two  **High  Charch" 
divines  shall  now  sam  ap : — 

Archbishop  Laad,  Conference  with  Pither  the 
Jetuit,  sect.  39,  vii.,  denies  the  necessity  of 
"  continaed  vitiUe  saccession,  and  can  find  no 
promise  of  its  aninterrapted  continaance  in 
any  Charch  :  *'  For  saccession  in  the  general 
I  shall  say  this ;  it  is  a  great  happiness  where 
it  may  be  had  visible  and  continaed,  and  a 
great  conquest  over  the  mutability  of  this 
present  world.  Bat  I  do  not  find  any  one  of 
the  ancient  Fathers  that  makes  local,  personal, 
visible,  and  continaed  saccession  a  necessary 
mark  or  sign  of  the  trae  Charch  in  any  one 
place.'* 

Bishop  Cosin,  while  severe  in  criticism  of  the 
foreign  Charches*  "defect  of  Episcopacy,*' 
■ays,  **  I  dare  not  take  apon  me  to  condemn 
or  determine  a  nallity  of  their  own  Ordina- 
tions  against  them;"   and  then  proceeds  to 
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say,  writing  to  Mr.  Cordel,  who  scrapled  to 
oommonicate  with  tbe  French  ProtestantB: 
**There  have  been  both  leamed  and  eminent 
men  (as  well  in  former  ages  as  in  this,  and 
even  among  the  JRoman  CeUhoUa  aa  well  as 
Protestanto)  who  have  held  and  maintained 
it  for  good  and  passable  divinity,  that  pres- 
byters  have  the  intrinsical  power  of  Ordi- 
nation in  adu  primo .  .  .  [this  power  remains 
in  them,  thoagb  its  ezercise  is  restndned  'by 
the  strictness  of  the  canon/  *for  theavoidance 
of  schism/  ftc.  yet  that  the  same  act  shall  not 
be  simply  void  in  the  natnre  of  the  thing,  in 
regard  that  intrinsical  power  remained  when 
the  exercise  of  it  was  snspended."] 

Then  he  illostrates  what  we  may  term  the 
Apostolic  Succession  and  catholicity  of  this 
doctrine,  in  the  whole  Christian  Chorch,  fur- 
nishing  a  list  of  names  of  great  doctors  who 
sapported  it,  from  "  St  Hierome  and  bis 
foUowers,"  down  to  bis  own  day  ;  several  from 
"among  the  Roman  Catholics,"  and  Jewel, 
Field,  Hooker,  and  Mason  from  "among  the 
divines  of  onr  own  Church."  [Note  Gosin's  views 
as  to  the  sentiments  of  those  foor  Reformers.] 
..."  ÄÜ  which  authors  are  of  so  great  credit 
with  you  and  me,  that  thoogh  we  are  not  alto- 
gether  of  their  mind,  yet  we  woold  be  loth  to 
let  the  World  see  that  we  wonld  contradict 
them  all,  and  condemn  their  jndgment  openly ; 
as  needs  vfe  muit,  iftoe  KM  the  corUrariff  and  $ay, 
that  the  ministen  of  the  Reformed  French 
Ghorohes,  for  want  of  Episcopal  Ordination, 
have  no  Order  at  alL" 

He  then  recommends  bis  correspondent,  in 
case  of  need,  to  ''oommnnicate  reverently 
with  them  of  tbe  French  Chnrch,"  reminding 
bim,  "there  is  no  prohibition  of  oorCharch 
against  it  (<u  iktrt  i»  again$t  our  communioating 
Vfith  ihe  Papiitt,  and  that  well  groanded  npon 
the  Scriptüre  and  will  of  God)."  ^ 

This  article  cannot  more  suitably  close  than 
with  the  following  paragraph  from  Bishop 
Cosin's  last  will :  "  Wherever  in  the  whole 
World  Charcbes,  reckoned  as  Christian 
Cburches,  prof ess  the  trae,  ancient»  and  catholic 
religion  and  falth,  and  with  one  mooth  and 
mind  adore  and  worship  Ood  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit ;  with  snch,  though  distanoe, 
or  the  disagreements  of  mankind,  or  any  other 


^  Tbe  same  High  Charch  bishop  wrote,  as 
qnoted  in  a  work  entitled,  Dr,  Connys  Opinüm 
when  Dean  of  Peterhorough  and  in  ExUe  for  Com- 
munieating  with  Oeneva  rather  than  with  Rtme, 
pub.  1684.  "  It  is  far  less  safe  to  join  with  those 
men  who  alter  the  credenda,  the  vitals  of  religion 
[meaning  the  Romanists],  than  with  those  that 
meddle  only  with  tbe  agenda  and  bulbs  of  re- 
ligion [meaning  the  Foreign  Protestants],  if  they 
meddle  no  fartber." 


obstacle,  may  prevent  my  actnally  bolding 
oommonion  ijungi)  with  them,  yet  in  beart, 
ndnd,  and  affection  I  shall  always  be  nnited 
and  form  one  {wmjungitr  ae  eoaUteo) :  w^uk  I 
wish  tpeeiallg  to  he  underttood  o/the  ProUtiMU 
and  weU-Rrformed  ChureheM."  [T.  C.  CO.] 
OKDIKALi—Wetake  the  Word  ''Ordinal"  in  tbe 
•ense  in  which  it  is  now  nsnally  applied  to  the 
Service  Book  by  which  men  are  admitted  into 
tbe  Holy  Orders  of  the  Christian  Cborch.  It 
will  thos  correspond  in  part  to  the  Pont^Uale 
of  the  Roman  Chnrch.  In  the  Medisoval 
Cbnrch  the  word  was  in  occasional  ose,  bat  in 
another  sense.^ 

Tbe  history  of  tbe  Ordinal  in  its  growib  is 
an  interesting  and  instructive  stady,  as  illos- 
trating  and  evidencing  the  development  of 
eoclesiastical  teachings  and  traditions  by 
gradaal  and  oontinaoas  accretions  from 
thoughts  which  (it  may  be,  many  times,  with 
pioas,  thoogh  mistaken,  intent)  were  maklng 
haman  additions  to  divine  revelation.  This 
history  "  is  safficient  to  show  how  gradaally 
the  Apostolic  laying  on  of  hands  g^tbered 
round  it^  in  the  coarse  of  centaries,  the  com- 
plicated  ceremonial  of  medisBval  timee."  (See 
Prof.  Swete's  Servieet  before  the  JS^ormaXum, 
p.  206.  See  also  especially,  Morinas,  De  Sac 
Ordin.,  par.  ii.  cap.  1,  p.  28,  Antw.  leSS.») 
This  portion  of  the  sabjeot,  however,  mast 
necessarily  be  lef  t  oatside  of  the  purpoee  of 
this  article,  ezcept  so  far  as  it  may  incidentally 
find  a  place  in  cor  basty  and  imperfect  ezami- 
nation  of  the  way  in  which  the  Reformation 
dealt  witb  the  Ordinal  as  it  was  fonnd  in  ose 
at  the  close  of  the  mediaval  period. 

We  are  concemed  especially  with  the  history 
of  the  Ordinal  in  tbe  sixteenth  centary — ^no^ 
indeed,  with  that  of  the  great  Western  or 
Bastem  Charches,  whose  Ordinals  may  be  said 
(speaking  generally)  to  have  then  bad  their 
history  closed — bat  with  that  of  the  Protestant 
Charches,  and    specially   with   that   of  tbe 

^  See  Lyndwood  and  other  aatborities  as 
qooted  by  Da  Gange,  s.v.  Ordinale, 

'  Referring  to  the  writings  of  Pseado- 
Dionysios,  Morinas  says:  "Oliscant  et  in 
bominnm  mentes  facillime  sese  insinaant  istse 
fabell».  Nam  doctrinsB,  pietatis,  religionis 
pleraeqoe  speciem  habent  Qnis  aatem  eet,  qoi 
non  ista  Inbens  ambabas  manibas  amplectatar, 
atqae  etiam  veneretar?  lialam  aatem  üs 
in^tam  oonspicere  qais  potis  est?  non  nnasex 
mille.  .  .  .  Plernqae  aatem  ejasmodi  fabelUe  ita 
fortunatflB  faerant,  at  Üs  secalis  exort»  sint» 
qnibns  istoram  argamentoram  versandorom  noUa 
erat  peritia:  Ideo  eas  statim  omnes  amplezi 
sant,  et  deoscalati,  qaamvis  in  eis  nalla  esset  et 
rationis,  et  veritotis  intelligentia  "  (cap.  i.  §§  1, 11. 
See  also  Bzercit.  YII.  ppu  105  »qq,). 
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Reformed  Charch  of  England.  This  historj 
is  not  merely  interesting,  it  is  yery  important, 
OQ  aoconnt  of  the  witness  it  beara  to  the 
Position  which  wai  taken  by  the  Eoglish 
Ohnrch  in  respect  of  certain  doctrines  and 
piaotices  which  hare  now  become  matten  of 
oontroyersy  by  reason  of  the  recent  revival 
of  certain  medisBval  errora  in  the  midst  of  ns. 

We  are  not,  indeed,  to  snppose  that  we  are 
dependent  on  onr  Ordinal  f or  testimony  against 
such  erroneons  teachings.  Gor  Articlei  speak 
(aB  we  are  persuaded)  plainly  enough  in  their 
condemnation.  But  the  additional  witness  of 
onr  Ordinal  is  very  valnable,  and  shonld  in 
faimess  be  acknowledged  to  be  yery  f orcible, 
aa  showing  how  far  from  the  mind  of  onr 
Reformers,  and  from  the  intent  of  cur  Forma- 
laries,  are  the  plausible  and  populär  misin- 
terpretations  which  wonld  tend  to  detract 
from  the  genuinely  Protestant  character  of 
onr  Articles.  ^ 

It  concems  ns  primarily  and  very  specially 
to  giye  attention  to  the  Service  for  the 
Ordination  of  Priests.  And  we  mnst  conflne 
onr  view  to  a  few  salient  points. 

We  observe,  then,  that  in  the  Roman 
Fontifical  we  have  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Service  an  admonition  addressed  by  the 
bishop  to  the  ordifiandif  which  commences 
by  setting  forth  the  functions  of  a  priest 
("Offloiam  sacerdotis  qnale  sit,"  margin). 
And  these  are  tbe  words  to  be  spoken : 
"Sacerdotem  etenim  oportet  offerre:'  bene- 
dicere:  prssesse:  prsedicare:  et  baptizare" 
{PofUi/UaU  Rom,,  fol.  17  o,  Venice,  1572).' 

^  See  Chrittian  Doelrine  of  Saeerdotium  (Elliot 
Stock),  pp.  101-110.  Miuarum  Saerificia,  pp. 
47,   $eq.    Romiih  Mau  and  EnglUh  ChurcK  pp 

'  This  formala  is  comparatively  modern. 
Dr.  Swainson  (in  Ouardian,  Jan.  30,  1878)  ex- 
pressed bis  belief  that  it  cannot  be  traced  forther 
back  than  1300.  The  older  English  Ritaal  had 
the  words:  "Presbyterom  oportet  benedicere, 
offerre,  et  bene  prseesse,  prsedicare,  et  baptizare 
atqne  communicare  "  (see  Zhctrtne  of  Saeerdotium, 
p.  44).  In  the  SaeerdotaU  Komanum  (Venice,  1585), 
after  the  osnal  derivation  of  ioeerdott  it  is 
added:  "Dicitnr  etiam  a  sacrificando,  qoia 
eomm  officium  est  offerre  sacrificium  et  hostias 
pro  populis*'  {Pram,  fol.  ii.).  The  Papal  Bull 
ApotUlica  OurcB  speaks  of  the  "  gratia  et  potestas  *' 
of  the  S(tce)'doiium  thus :  *'  Qu»  prsecipue  est  potes- 
tas consecrandi  et  offerendi  verum  corpus  et 
sangninem  Domini,  eo  Sacrificio,  quod  non  est 
nuda  commemoratio  sacrificii  in  Cruce  peracti " 
(p.  40,  edit.  Bums). 

*  This  edition  was  superseded  by  the  revision 
of  Clement  VIII.  in  1596,  which  revision  was 
again  corrected  under  Urban  VIII.  in  1644.    Bnt 


Then,  after  silent  imposition  of  hands,  the 
bishop  r^ßeetü  Mtolam^  saying,  "Accipe  jngnm 
Domini,  jngum  enim  Ejus  suave  est,  et  onus  Ejus 
leye"4  (fol.  19  6).  This  is  followed  by  the 
mbricaldirection:  *'  Imponit  cuilibetsuccessive 
casulam  usque  ad  scapulas,"  the  bishop  saying, 
*' Accipe  vestem  sacerdotalem,  per  quam 
charitas  iutelligitur."  After  this  the  bishop, 
rising  without  bis  mitre,  pronounces  a  bene- 
diction,  in  which  the  words  occur :  *'  et  in 
obsequium  plebis  tnse  panem  et  vinum  in 
corpus  et  sanguinem  Filii  tui  Immaculata 
benedictione  transforment  *'  (fol.  19  5).  This 
benediction  is  followed  by  anointing  the  hands 
of  the  ordinandi  with  oil,  accompanied  with  a 
prayer.  After  this,  the  bishop  delivers  to 
each  of  the  ordinandi  a  cbalice  with  wlne  and 
water,  *'  et  patinam  superpositam  cum  hostia," 
and  says:  *' Accipe  potestatem  offerre  sacri- 
ficium Deo :  missasque'  celebrare:  tam  pro 
vivis  quam  pro  def unctis :  In  nomine  Domini  " 
(fol.  20  a).  And  it  should  be  observed  that 
from  this  point  the  recipients  are  no  longer 
spoken  of  as  ordinandi^  but  as  ordinati,* 

no  material  change  was  made  in  respect  of  the 
particulars  with  which  we  are  here  concemed» 
The  Sarum  CeUbratio  Ordinum  may  be  compared, 
as  given  in  MaskeU's  Monumenta  Rüualia  Bodezim 
ÄngLj  vol.  ÜL  pp.  154  »qq,  from  a  Cambridge 
MS.,  on  the  dato  of  which  see  DieL  of  Chrittian 
Äntiquities,  vol.  iL  p.  1499.  The  first  printed 
edition  of  the  Roman  Pontifical  is  dated  1485. 
See  Caiholie  Dictionary,  p  725. 

^  See  Maskell,  Monumenta  Ritualia  EccL  AngU, 
vol.  iü  pp.  207,  208,  209. 

^  In  the  Sarum  form  we  find,  *'missamque 
celebrare.*'    See  Maskell,  voL  iü.  p.  214. 

'  In  the  margin  we  read :  "  In  hoc  actu  im- 
primitur  character  hu  jus  ordinis."  These  marginal 
notes  have  since  been  omitted  from  the  Pontifical. 
So  Durandus  teaches  that,  "  In  datione  patenss 
et  calicis  cum  materia  imposita  imprimitnr 
character  sacerdotalis  "  (in  4  Sent.  dlst.  24.  Qu. 
3,  §  8).  See  NoUt  on  Vindioation  of  **Apo$.t 
Curm**  (E.  Stock),  p.  4.  See  also  pp.  6, 7,  for  the 
teaching  of  Aquinas.  Many  of  the  Scholastics 
held  this  view.  But  of  the  later  Scholastics 
several  held  that  the  Church's  determination  on 
this  matter  has  been  different  for  different 
places — that  the  matter  and  form  for  the  West 
consist  partly  in  the  tradition  of  the  iustruments 
with  accompanying  words,  partly  in  the  imposition 
of  hands  with  accompanying  words.  See  Ckitholio 
Diotionary,  p.  677 ;  see  also  Maskell,  vol.  iü  pp. 
220,  221.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  Sarum 
Pontifical,  those  receiving  Ordination  are  called 
'*  Thy  Priests  "  before  the  traditio  inttrumentorum, 
(See  PuUan,  Book  of  Common  Prayer ,  p  264.). 
They  are  also  called  ordinandi  afterwards  (see 
Maskell,  vol.  iii.  p.  216)  and  Morinus,  Ezercit.  YIIL 
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The  celebration  of  Mass  follows,^  af  ter  whicb 
the  bishop  {cum  müra)  lajs  both  hands  on  th^ 
head  of  each  of  the  ordinati  ('Mmponit  ambas 
manne  soper  capita  singa^orum  '*)  and  sajs : 
**  Accipe  Spiritnm  Sanctnm  :  qnorum  remiseris 
peccata  remittnntnr  eis :  et  qaoram  retinneris 
retenta  sunt  *'  (foL  21  6).  Then,  nnfolding  the 
eanUa  (previoasl  j  laid  on  the  Shoulder),  he  sajs : 
''Stola  innocentisB  induat  se  Dominus." 
Finallj,  the  bishop  blosses  the  ordincUi  thus  : 
'*  Benedictio  Dei  Omnipotentis :  Patris  :  et 
Filii :  et  Spiritus  Sancti :  descendat  super  vos : 


^  From  earlj  times  ordinations  were  accom- 
panied  bj,  and  formed  a  part  of,  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  Eucharist.  See  Maskell's  Monumenta 
Rü,  Ecdes.  AngL,  toI.  iii.  p.  159. 

*  Viz.  (1)  Prefatory  Address,  with  Statement 
of  sacerdotal  functions.  (2)  Deliverj  of  casula 
(t.e.  the  chatuUe  which  is  the  mass  vestment, 
see  Chasublb)  with  a  benediction  containing 
the  doctrines  of  Real  Presence  and  of  Transub- 
stantiation.  (3)  Unction.  (4)  Traditio  instru- 
mentorum,  with  power  to  offer  sacrifice  and 
celebrate  masses.  (5)  Tbe  words  (following  the 
second  imposition  of  hands),  "Accipe  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  &c.  (6)  Unfolding  the  eoMila,  (7)  The 
final  Blessing  with  the  words,  *'ut  .  .  .  offeratis 
plaoabiles  hostias  pro  peccatis."  The  Cambridge 
MS.  of  the  Sarum  CeUbratio  Ordinum,  which  can 
hardly  be  later  than  the  fifteenth  Century  (see 
Maskell,  yol.  1.  p.  1),  will  be  fonnd  to  contain  all 
these  particulars.  In  the  Statement  of  sacerdotal 
functions  it  adds  the  word  **Conficere"  before 
"baptizare,"  on  which  see  Maskell,  Monumenta 
Rit,  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 

'  That  is,  in  the  case  of  the  Ordination  of 
Priests.  This  phrase  is  not  used  in  our  Serrice 
for  Deacons.  It  had  been  regarded  by  Soholastics 
as  the  Form  in  the  Ordination  of  Deacons.  Bat 
it  was  certainly  of  late  introduction.  See  Maskell, 
Monumenta  Rü.,  vol.  iii.  p.  194. 

^  The  justification  of  the  use  of  these  words 
is  to  be  found  in  scriptural,  not  ecclesiastioal 
Warrant  (see  Beveridge,  Cosin,  and  Burnet,  as 
qaoted  by  Walcott,  On  Ordinal,  pp.  240-244; 
also  Smith's  Dict.  ofChritt  Antiq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1518). 
The  reformers  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  know  how  recent  had  been  their  insertion  in 
the  Service  of  Ordination.  Even  in  the  seven- 
teenth  Century  the  learned  Bishop  Andrewes 
snpposed  them  to  be  the  effective  form  ("the 
very  operative  words")  of  Ordination  {Sermont, 
vol.  iii.  p.  263.  Anglo-Cath.  Lib.).  It  was  to  the 
learned  and  laborious  investigations  of  Morinus 
(published  in  1655)  that  we  owe  our  knowledg^ 
of  tbe  fact  that  their  use  was  a  novelty  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (see  Dict,  of  Christ.  Äntiq.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1513).  The  words  are  unknown  in  the  Greek 
and  Syriao  Rites  (see  Catkolie  Dietionary, 
p.    677).     It    should    be    observed,    however, 


ut  sitis  benedicti  in  Ordine  Sacerdotali:  et 
offeratis  placabiles  hostias  pro  peccatis  :  atque 
offensionibus  populi :  Omnipotent!  Deo  :  Cni 
est  honor  et  gloria :  in  secula  secnlorum  "  (fol. 
22  a). 

Now,  of  seven*  particulars  which  may  be 
noted  in  this  brief  description,  it  concems  us 
to  observe,  that  while  most  have  been  discarded 
with  a  purpose  which  can  hardly  be  called  in 
question,  tbere  is  one  wliich  has  been  retained, 
and  is  still  in  use  in  our  English  Ordinal.  It  is 
the  saying,' "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,""*  &c., 

that  Hooker's  defence  of  the  words  rested 
not  at  all  on  any  claim  of  antiquity.  "The 
Holy  Ghost,"  he  says,  *'  may  be  used  not  of  the 
Person  only,  but  tbe  gif ts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  we  know  that  spiritual  gifts  are  not  only 
abilities  to  do  tbings  miraculous  .  .  .  but  also 
that  the  very  authority  and  power,  which  is  given 
in  the  Church  to  the  ministers  of  holy  tbings, 
this  is  contained  within  the  number  of  those  gifts 
whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  is  Author"  {BecL  PoL, 
book  V.  0.  Ixzvii.  §  5).  And  he  asks,  "Seeing, 
therefore,  that  the  same  power  is  now  given, 
why  should  the  same  form  of  words  ezpressing 
it  be  thought  foolisb  ?  "  (§  7).  (See  Sacerdotium 
ofCfirtMt,  pp.76,77.  See  also  especially  Whitgift's 
Works,  vol.  i  pp.  489-491,  P.S.)  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  words  which  foUow,  conveying 
the  power  of  absolution,  are  more  modern  than 
the  form  "  Accipe  potestam  offerre  Sacrificinm  " 
(see  Walcott,  On  English  Ord.,  p.  261).  Itmay 
also  be  noted  that  the  Bastern  Church  has  never 
formally  given  the  power  of  consecration  or  of 
absolution  at  Ordination  (ibid.  p.  260).  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  the  sense  of  these  words 
(**  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  &c.")  receives 
restraining  Interpretation  from  tho  following 
words  which  are  added  in  our  Ordinal :  "  And  be 
thou  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  of  His  Holy  Sacraments.''  (8eeJ>oetrineofthe 
Saeraments,  pp.  146,  147 ;  and  Sacerdotium  of 
Christ,  p.  77.  Compare  also  Badger's  Nestorians, 
vol.  ii.  p.  332.)  The  words  *' for  the  office  and 
work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  God/'  were 
added  at  the  last  Review  to  meet  an  objection  to 
the  earlier  form  as  not  sufficiently  indicating 
the  Order  conferred  (see  especially  CardwelFs 
Oonferenee,  pp.  386-388).  Of  the  gift  given: 
'*It  is,"  says  Bishop  Andrewes,  *'no  internal 
quality  Inf  used,  but  the  grace  only  of  the 
spiritual  and  saored  f unction"  [Serm.,  IX.  ÜL 
p.  277.  A.C.L.). 

The  change  of  sense  which  the  word  x^H^oroiia 
acquired  in  the  course  of  time  (see  Suioer,  t.v. 
Xtiporoifiut  also  t.v.  x^^>f>^^^^  ^^  x*^P^^^)  ^^7% 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  significant  of  a  change 
in  the  doctrinal  atmosphere  which  snrrounded 
the  use  of  the  Ordinal  (see  Smith's  DieL  qf 
Christ.  Aniiq.,  vol.  iL   pp.  1601-2).    What 
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with  the  Apostolic  imposition  of  hands.  In 
itt  retention  ^  the  Chnrch  of  England  probably 
Stands  alone  among  the  Chorches  of  the  Re- 
formation. We  haye  here  a  witness  to  the 
general  conserrative  principle  which  mied  the 
action  of  onr  leading  Reformers.  This  principle 
is  distinctlj  expressed  in  the  30th  Canon  of 
1604  :  '*  So  far  was  it  from  the  parpose  of  the 
Ohorch  of  England  to  forsake  and  reject  the 
Churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  or 
anj  snch-like  Churches,  in  all  things  that  thej 
held  and  practised,  that,  as  the  Apologj  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England  confesseth,  it  doth  with 
rererence  retain  those  ceremonies  which  do 
neither  endamage  the  Chnrch  of  God,  nor 
offend  the  minds  of  sober  men  ;  and  only  de- 
parted  from  them  in  those  particular  points 
wherein  thej  were  fallen  from  themselres  in 
their  ancicnt  integrity,  aod  from  the  Apostoli- 
cal  Churches,  which  were  their  first  f ounders  " 
(see  Jewel's  Äpologia  EecU  ÄngL,  pp.  34,  35 ; 
Cambridge,  1838).  And  this  conservative 
principle  it  is  which  gives  snpreme  significance, 
and  adds  enormous  weight,  to  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  particulars  which  the  theology 
of  onr  Reformed  Ordinal  has  so  distinctly  and 

formerly  viewed  as  chiefly,  or  partly,  an  elective 
<Mppointtnent  by  the  Churcb,  came  to  be  only,  or 
ohiefly,  regarded  as  the  Ordination  of  the  Chief 
Minister  (to  whom  always  belonged  the  office  of 
laying  on  of  hands).  Thus,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
exalt  an  episcopal  ctet  into  a  snpreme  prominence 
which  obscured  the  view  of  what  belonged  to  the 
Aseembly  of  the  faithful  (see  Maskell,  Mon.  Bit. 
JSeeU9,  ÄnglKf  toI.  iii.  p.  159 ;  and  Schaff-Herzog, 
Eneydopcedia,  vol.  iii.  p.  1700).  Bnt  if  this  be  so, 
it  musC  by  no  means  be  snpposed  to  follow  that 
the  momuum  impositio  was  not  regarded  of  old  as 
an  Apostolic  ordinance  and  an  effectual  sign  of 
official  dignity  and  sacred  authority.  On  this 
lubject,  see  Walcott,  On  Eng.  Ord.t  pp.  35-401  84, 
iqq,  See  also  especially  Whitgift*s  Work$,  vol.  i. 
pp.  425-440,  P.S.  The  saying  of  Augustine: 
"  Manns  impositio  non  sicut  baptismus  repeti  non 
potest.  Quid  est  enim  aliud  nisi  oratio  super 
hominemt"  (De  Baptismo  contra  DonatisUUt 
IIb.  iii.  cap.  zvi.)  has  no  special  reference  to 
Ordination.  And  elsewhere  he  says,  "Quadam 
oonsecratione  utrumque  homini  datur,  illnd  cum 
baptizatur,  istud  cum  ordinatur :  ideoque  in 
Catholica  utrumque  non  licet  iterari"  [Contra 
BpitL  Parmeniani^  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.).  It  need  not 
be  questioned  that  in  early  times  the  word 
Xm.po9wla  was  used  not  unfrequently  "in  the 
sanseof  Benediction,  no  doubt  with  ontstretched 
baads"  (see  Bishop  Wordsworth  in  Serapion's 
Player  Book,  p.  53.)  See  also  Morinus,  par.  iii. 
p.  11. 

^  See  Swete's  Service  Boola  before  Befbrmation, 
pp.  207-8. 


decidedly  rejeoted.  There  must  be  a  cause  for 
their  Omission.  The  Canon  gives  ns  to  nnder« 
stand  that  their  rejection  must  be  either 
because  they  **  endamage  the  Church  of  Ood," 
or  '*  offend  the  minds  of  sober  men."  In  these 
particulars,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  the  unreformed  Churches 
were  fallen  both  from  themselves  in  their 
ancient  integrity,  and  '*  from  the  Apostolioal 
Churches,  which  were  their  first  f ounders."  ^ 

These  changes  made  in  the  English  Ordinal — 
the  rejection  of  the  six  remaining  particulars 
noticed — all  of  them  may  be  said  to  have  their 
sufficient  explanation  in  the  Address  which  is 
now  the  bishop*s  Charge  to  the  Candidates' 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Service,  and 
which  may  be  spoken  of  as  supersediug  the 
rejected  ezhortation  of  the  Roman  Pontifioal. 
In  tkat  (the  Roman)  exbortation,  first  and 
foremost  among  the  f unctions  assigned  to  the 
sacerdotal  office  Stands  the  work  of  "  offering." 
Where  is  this  function  in  the  solemn  address 
which  is  found  in  the  English  Ordinal  ?  It  is 
nowhere.  Nowhere — not  because  tbe  word 
might  not  be  used  in  a  sense  capable  of  being 
defended  ;  but  because  in  the  sense  which  it 
acquires  from  the  snbsequent  particulars,  it  is 
that  which  the  Church  of  England  repudiates 
with  the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  repudia- 
tion.  In  this  sense  it  is  no  offering  of  spiritnal 
sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ^ 
which  are  to  be  offered  continually  by  the 
royal  priesthood  of  the  whole  Church  of  the 
believers ;  it  is  not  the  rendering  of  alms  and 
oblations  from  loving  hearts — sacrifices  with 
which  God  is  well  pleased ;  it  is  not  the 
presenting  of  the  ßwrla  ^b^o-a,  which  is  onr 
XoyiK^  \aTp4ia ;  neither  is  it  the  offering  of  the 
Clements  to  be  consecrated  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Eucharist ;  neither  is  it  the  offering  to  the 
divine  view  the  ordained  memorial  of  the  One 

^  The  earlier  Ordination  Forms  are  remarkable 
for  their  simplicity.  See  NoUi  on  the  VindieaHon 
of  the  BvU  **  Äpoit.  OurcB.*'  (ElUot  Stock),  Note  II I. 
pp.  Ü  $qq  ;  and  Doetrine  of  Saeerdotium,  pp.  81-84i 
So  also  were  the  Roman  "  Ordines  "  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries.  The  traces  of  a  more  elabo« 
rate  ritual  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  are  as- 
cribed  by  M.  Duchesne  to  Gallican  influence.  See 
Swete's  Serviea  before  BeformoHon,  pp.  200-202 ; 
and  Walcott,  On  Engliah  Ordinal^  p.  259.  See  also 
especially  Bishop  Serapion's  Prayer  Book  (edit. 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  S.P.C.K.)  pp.  39,  50-53. 

^  This  address  appears  to  be  following  the 
lead  of  the  "  Ratio  Ordinandi"  found  in  Bucer's 
Scripta  ÄngU€<ma,  p.  255  »qq.,  admitting,  however, 
valuable  additions.  On  its  doctrinal  significanoe 
see  Doetrine  of  Saeerdotium,  pp.  88-90.  And  on 
the  "Intention  of  the  Reformed  Ordinal"  see 
pp.  90-92. 
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propitiatorj  sacriflce  of  the  Gross ;  neither  is 
it  the  sacrifice  to  6od  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giying.  i  Bat  it  is  the  offering  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  made  to  be  present  by  power  of 
sacerdotal  benediction  in  the  place  of  the 
bread  and  wine.  It  is  the  offering  thus,  in 
sacrifice  to  God,  of  plaeahiU$  hottiat  and 
celebrating  masses  f or  the  living  and  the  dead — 
sacrifices  of  man's  device,  which  derogate  f  rom 
the  perfection  of  ChnsVBßnuhed  work  of  pro- 
pitiation,  and  which  the  Ohurch  of  England 
has  not  hesitated  faithfolly  to  denonnce  as 
''blasphemons  fahles  and  dangerons  deceits  " ; 
and  which,  therefore,  she  has  with  great  care 
eliminated  from  her  formularies— expurgating 
her  Liturgy  of  whatever  might  seem  to  sanction 
snch  errors  and  saperstitions  '  (see  Dangerout 

^  See  Doetrine  of  SaeerdoHum  (Elliot  Stock), 
pp.  84-86. 

'  In  the  first  Reformed  Ordinal  (said  to  be 
mainly  the  work  of  Cranmer,  especially  the 
authorship  of  the  Preface)  the  chrism  was 
omitted.  Bat  the  deacon  was  presented  to  the 
bishop  toreceive  the  priesthood,  "having  apon 
him  a  piain  white  albe,"  and  the  candidate  for 
the  deaconship,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
bishop  to  read  the  (jk>8pel,  put  on  a  tunicU  bef ore 
reading.  It  was  still  ordered  that  the  bishop 
shonld  **  deliver  to  every  one  of  them  (the 
oandidates  for  priesthood)  the  Bible  in  one  hand^ 
and  the  chalice  or  cup  with  the  bread  in  the 
other  band."  This  Ordinal  was  issoed  in  accor- 
dance  with  an  Act  made  by  the  Parliament  which 
met  Nov.  1549,  and  it  was  pablished  in  March, 
1549-60  (see  Walcott,  On  Eng,  Ord,,  pp.  290-294). 
Those  ordained  ander  it  are  described  in  the 
Articles  of  1562,  as  ordained  from  (or  nnce)  the 
•econd  year  {ab  anno  ieoundo)  of  King  Edward  VI 
There  was  nothing  in  this  which  was  necessarily 
(ex  «e,  "of  itself")  snperstitioas  or  nngodly. 
Bat,  as  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  there  were 
8ome  things  which  might  be,  and  were  foand  to 
be,  capable  of  being  misinterpreted,  and  did 
"offend  the  minds  of  sober  men"  (see  OriginaJ. 
LeUerM,  P.S.,  pp.  87,  486,  559,  673,  as  well  as  1 
Hooper,  47 ;  2  Hooper,  zii.  P.S;  also  Vox  LUurgue 
Angtiea^MBt  pp*  47  tqq^).  And  therefore  the  RoTiew 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  we  call 
the  Second  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  being  the 
former  bock  *'perased,  ezplained,  and  made 
folly  perfect,"  had  appended  to  it  a  new  (or 
amended)  Ordinal,  from  which  were  removed  the 
rnbrics  conceming  the  dress  of  the  candidates, 
and  the  porrection  of  the  chalice  and  the 
Bacharistic  elements,  besides  some  less  im- 
portant  alterations  (see  Walcott,  p.  295;  see 
also  Bishop  Harold  Browne,  On  the  Tkirtg-nine 
AHieUs,  pp.  770-783,  8th  edit.  1868).  The  cope, 
also  (as  well  as  ''pastoral  staves"),  for  the 
blshops,  had  been  in  ose  (in  the  Ordering  of 


Dißiüi,  pp.  52-55).  We  need  not  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  when  we  look  at  oar  Bnglish  Ordinal, 
and  ask :  Where,  now,  is  the  anction  of  the 
hands  f  and  where,  now,  is  the  pntting  on  of 
the  Mass  yestments  f .'— we  mast  receive  for 

Bishops)  ander  the  first  Ordinal,  and  foand  no 
place  in  the  second.  It  shonld  be  noted,  how- 
erer,  that  the  cope,  which  was  a  pluviaUf  had 
never  (like  the  canda  or  chasable)  acquired  a 
sacrificial  significance  (see  Maniott's  Vettiarium 
Okrütianum,  pp.  224,  225). 

Our  present  Commonion  Senrice,  foUowingtbat 
of  1552,  is  considerably  changed  in  arrangement 
from  that  of  1549,  which  followed  generally  that 
of  Saram.  The  Omission  of  the  Agnui  2>ei,  and 
the  removal  of  the  *'  prayer  of  oblation,"  may  be 
set  down  by  some  to  an  excess  of  cantion,  bat, 
from  a  Protestant  point  of  view,  it  mnst  be  re- 
garded  as  a  wise  cantion  against  possible  (not 
to  say  probable)  misnse  and  misinterpretation ; 
while  the  setting  of  the  CHoria  in  ExeeUU  in  the 
post-commanion  may  well  be  explained  by  '*a 
desire  to  concentrate  apon  the  end  of  the  s^vice 
the  elements  of  praise  and  thanksgiving "  (see 
Swete,  p.  120).  The  scriptaral  narratiye  of  the 
Institution,  which  had  been  farsed  and  para- 
phrased  in  the  Roman  Mass,  as  now  seen  in  cor 
prayer  of  consecration,  foUows  that  of  1549, 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Mosarabic  Missal,  and  may  probably  have  been 
inflnenced  by  the  edition  pablished  by  Ximenes 
in  1500,  thoagh  Ghuiqaet  regards  it  as  taken  from 
Lntheran  soarces  (see  Swete,  pp.  117,  219).  It 
is  evident  that  the  purpoie  which  ezpnrgated  the 
Liturgy  was  the  same  as  that  which  revised  the 
Ordinal. 

'  The  anction  was  never  in  nse  in  the  Greek 
Ohnrch.  In  the  sixth  centary  it  was  osed  in 
some  parts  of  France ;  bat  not  in  the  Ohnrch 
of  Rome  for  two  centuries  later  (see  Walcott, 
On  Ordinal,  p.  292 ;  see  also  Maskell,  Monumenta 
Hü.,  vol.  üi.  pp  200,  203,  212,  and  JHck  of  ChritL 
Antiq.,  voL  iL  p.  1614). 

Bishop  Bnmet  says,  "  In  the  eighth  centary, 
the  priests'  garments  were  given  with  a  special 
blessing  for  the  priests'  offering  expiatory  sacri- 
fices :  it  was  no  ancienter  that  that  phrase  was 
osed  in  ordinations."  It  may  be  added  that  in 
the  Pontifical  the  Mass  vestments  thewudve*  were 
specially  blessed  for  snch  sacrificial  ase.  It  was 
not  so  with  the  cope  and  sarplice.  There  is 
some  evidence,  however,  of  "vesting  in  veefc- 
ments,"  in  some  sort,  at  an  earlier  date  (sea 
Smith's  DicL  Christ,  AnHq,,  voL  ü.  p.  1508).  It 
wonld  appear  that  at  one  time  the  vesting  in  the 
chasable  was  the  last  of  the  rites  of  Ordination 
(ibid.  p.  1514). 

"In  the  tenth  Century,  when  the  belief  in 
transubstantiation  was  received,  the  D^veiy  of 
the  vessels  for  the  Bacharist,  with  the  power  d 
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rnnswer — *'Nowhere."  Some  antiqnitj  maj  he 
pleaded  for  thete  ceremonies,  bat  certainlj  not 
ApofltoUo  aathority,  nor  the  praotioe  of  the 
Primitive  Ohnroh.  In  the  Dark  Aget  they 
taave  wonnd  themselyes  roand  an  anti-Christian 
System  of  doctrine,  and,  therefore,  the  Ghnrch 
of  England,  in  following  ont  her  professed 
principle  of  consenratism,  has  been  constrained 
to  reject  them. 

Does  any  one  serionsly  doabt  the  doctrinal 
significance  of  these  radical  rejections  by  a 
Charch  professing  such  consenratiye  prin- 
ciples  t  It  is  hard  to  belieye  it.  Bat  if  saoh 
doobters  are  foond,  it  may  help  to  remore 
their  donbts  to  hare  set  before  them  the 
following  eztract  from  the  larger  Catechlsm 
of  Nowel,  who  acted  as  Prolocator  in  the  Con- 
Tocation  which  revised  and  anthorised  the 
**Articles  of  Religion/'  after  the  Coancil  of 
Trent  had  defined  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  : — 

"M.  Ex  üs  qn»  jam  de  Coena  Dominica 
commemorasti,  Tideor  mihi  coUigere,  eam  non 
in  hone  finem  institatam  esse,  nt  Christi  Corpus 
Deo  Patri  pro  peccatisin  sacrificinm  offeratnr. 
A.  Minime  vero  ita  offertnr.  Nam  Ipse  nt 
Corpore  suo  Tescamnr,  non  nt  illad  offeramus, 
cnm  Ocsnam  saam  institueret,  prax>epit. 
Offerendi  vero  pro  peccatis  prserogativa  ad 
solnm  Christum,  nt  qui  letemas  ille  sit  sacerdos, 
pertinet,  qoi  et  onionm  illad  perpetaamqae 
sacrificinm  moriens  in  Cruce  pro  salate  nostra 
semel  fecit,  illiqae  abande  in  omne  tempns 
satisfecit.  Nobis  vero  nihil  restat,  nisi  at 
sstemi  illias  sacrificii  asam  fractam  nobis  ab 

offering  sacrifices,  vtaa  brought  in,  besides  a 
great  many  other  rites "  (Bishop  Bamet ;  see 
Walcott,  On  Ordinal,  p.  292).  In  English  pontifi- 
cals  there  is  no  mention  of  the  porreetio  imtru' 
meniorum  before  the  eleventh  centary  (see 
Maskell,  Mon.  RH.,  vol  ÜL  p.  214).  Nor  is  it 
fonnd  in  the  Ord,  Rom,,  which  Maratori  asoribes 
to  the  teath  centary  (LiL  Rom,,  tom.  ii.  cc.  413, 
414,  405),  though  it  has  place*  in  the  Ancient 
Pontiflcal  which  f  ollows  (see  c.  429).  (See  Nciei 
on  ihe  Vindikation  of  the  Bull  *^Äpott.  Curce,** 
B.  Stock,  p.  2.)  It  is  unknown  at  this  day  to 
the  Oreeks  (see  Cath.  Diu.,  p.  678). 

The  orig^  of  tbis  ceremony  may  perhaps  be 
traced  to  the  "  Ordo,  qualiter  in  Rom.  Ecclesia 
Sacri  Ordines  fiont."  Here  we  find  this  direction 
("Bzpletis  Omnibus,  Missaque  rite  completa  ") : 
"  Pontifex  autem  donet  eis  Sacerdotalia  Inda- 
menta,  et  ministeria  Missse,  aurum  rel  argen  tum, 
▼inum,  frumentum  et  oleum "  (Hittorpins,  Ordo 
Rom,,  p.  64 ;  Rome,  1591).  It  is  of  nncertain 
date,  but  certainly  ancient.  It  is  Mabillon's 
Ordo  IX,  (see  Mvteum  Italicum,  tom.  ii. 
p.  91 ;  Paris,  1724).  It  is  '*  distinctively  Roman," 
aa  Dr.  Hatch  has  pointed  out  in  Diet,  of  Chriit. 
Antiq,,  YoL  iL  pp.  1498, 1515. 


ipeo  Domino  legatum  gratis  animis  capiamus  : 
quod  quidem  in  Ccena  Dominica  mazime 
facimus.  M.  Sacra  igitur  Ccena,  nt  video,  ad 
mortem  Christi,  Bjusque  in  Cruce  perpetratum 
semel  sacrificinm,  quo  solo  placatus  nobis  Dens 
efficitur,  nos  remittit "  (p.  174 ;  edit.  Jacob- 
son). 

This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Catechlsm  re- 
ferred  to  in  onr  79th  Canon  of  1604,  which 
says :  **  All  Schodmasters  shall  teach  in 
Bngllsh  or  Latin,  as  the  children  are  able  to 
bear,  the  larger  or  shorter  Catechlsm  hereto- 
fore  by  pablio  authority  set  forth.''  If  this 
is  not  sufficient,  we  may  add  the  witness  of  onr 
Homilies,  which  teaches  us  that  *'  Christ  com- 
mended  to  the  Church  a  Sacrament  of  His  body 
and  blood :  they  have  changed  it  into  a  sacri- 
fice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead ; "  and  wams 
US  to  "  take  heed  lest  of  the  memory  it  be 
made  a  sacrifice,"  and  teaches  that  for  true 
communion,  '*thou  needest  no  other  man's 
help,  no  other  sacrifice  or  oblation,  no  sacri- 
ficing  priest,  no  Mass,  no  means  established  by 
man's  inrention  "  (see  my  Papert  on  Eucharittie 
Preunee,  pp.  281-285). 

Thus,  the  expurgations  of  cur  Litargy,  the 
teachings  of  onr  Catechisms,  the  voice  of  onr 
Homilies,  and  (we  may  confidently  add)  the 
writings  of  onr  Reformers,  as  well  as  their  oon- 
stant  testimony  to  the  truth  for  which  cur 
martyrs  died  at  the  stake — all  combine,  as 
with  one  Toice,  to  support  the  nnambiguous 
witness  of  oar  Ordinal  to  a  steadfast  purpose 
(in  spite  of  a  wise  principle  of  conservatism) 
to  reject,^  with  a  decided  rejection,  human 
additions  to  dirine  revelation,  to  sweep  away 
the  dangerous  deceits  of  mediieval  error,  and 
to  purify  the  Charch  of  England  from  accre- 
tions  which  were  out  of  harmony  with  the 
Scriptares  of  truth  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles,  and  were  repugnant  to  the  faith 
once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints  ;  and  all 
this,  not  in  the  way  of  cntting  off  mere  parasi- 
tical  growths  of  corruption,  but  in  the  way  of 
following  out  the  principle  so  clearly  and 
forcibly  expressed  by  Archbishop  Cranmer : 
**  The  rest  is  but  branches  and  leaves,  the  cut- 
ing  away  whereof  is  but  like  topping  and 
lopping  of  a  tree,  or  cutting  do¥m  of  weeds, 
leaying  the  body  standiog  and  the  roots  in 
the  ground  ;  but  the  yery  body  of  the  tree,  or 
rather,  the  roots  of  the  weeds,  is  the  Popish 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  of  the 
Real  Presence  of  Christas  flesh  and  blood  in 

1  In  the  Papal  Bull  ÄpoatolictB  Ource  this 
designed  Omission  of  cur  Ordinal  is  thus  ex- 
pressed :  "  De  ipeis  consnlto  detractum  est 
quidquid  in  ritu  Catholico  dignitatem  et  offiicia 
sacerdotii  perspicue  designat "  (p.  41 ;  edit. 
Bums). 
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the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  (as  thej  call  it) 
ancl  of  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  of  Christ, 
made  by  the  priest  for  the  salvation  of  the 
qoick  and  the  dead.  Which  roots,  if  thej  be 
snffered  to  grow  in  the  Lord's  vineyard, 
they  will  overspread  all  the  groand  again 
witb  the  old  errors  and  superstitions " 
{Prrf,  to  Lord*$  Supper,  1650,  Parker  Soc. 
p.6). 

Most  assaredly  the  Chnrch  of  England 
(while  carefally  npholding  what  is  soriptoral 
and  primitiye  in  the  matter  of  our  Ordina- 
tions>)never  framed  her  Ordinal  with  apnr- 
pose  or  desire  tbat  her  children  shoald  see  in 
the  coorts  of  the  Hotise  of  the  Lord  what 
Hooker  wonld  (we  are  persuaded)  have  con- 
demned  as  a  *'  mingle-mangle  of  religion  and 
saperstition,  minitten  and  mauing-prietU,  light 
and  darkness,  truth  and  error»  traditions  and 
Scripture  "  (see  Hooker's  WorJa,  edit.  Kable, 
vol.  ÜL  p.  666).  a 

We  need  not  qoestion,  indeed,  that  there 
are  Romanists  who  would  assent  (in  some 
sense)  to  mach  of  onr  teaching,  and  woold 
agree  (in  some  sense)  in  rejeoting  and  cntting 
off  a  good  many  of  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
error  which  the  Church  of  England  has  rejected. 
Rather,  we  would  gladly  believe,  and  those 
whocan  hardly  believe  may  charitably  hope, 
that  there  are  many  whose  faith  rests  on  the 
trath  which  we  maintain,  even  when  the  roots 
of  error  remain  in  the  gronnd.  But  we  are 
boond  in  faithf ulness  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  pre- 
valent  doctrine  in  the  sixteenth  centnry,  the 
doctrine  which  is  tanght  by  the  natural  and 
obYioas  sense  of  the  laogaage  of  Rome,  has 
never  receiyed  any  formal  or  aathoritative  re- 
pudiation  by  the  Western  Chorch.  Nay,  we 
mnst  add  that  it  has  passed  throngh  the  fire 
of  Conciliar  disputation,  and  come  forth  nn- 
harmed  with  scarcely  a  hair  of  its  head  singed  ' 
It  still  Stands  before  ns  as  it  stood  of  old.  It 
has  never  been  condemned;  while  the  doc- 
trine of  the  MinimUen  has  never  been  jastified.^ 

^  See.  Jewel's  Äpdogia  Eede»,  AngL,  p.  20; 
Cambridge,  1838. 

'  On  this  qaotation,  see  BenneU  JudgmerU 
deartdfram.  Miaoonception,  p  29. 

'  See  Prof.  Mozley,  Lecture»,  &c.,  p.  217 ;  and 
Dcmgeroui  DeceiU,  p.  65. 

^  On  the  Minimued  doctrine  see  Dangerou» 
DeeeiU  (Elliot  Stock),  pp.  120-126,  where  may  be 
Seen  also  some  ezamples  of  present  populär 
teaching.  See  also  Doctrine  of  SaeerdcUum,  pp. 
66,  67.  These  minimising  efforts  tend  to  show 
how,  even  in  the  view  of  some  Bomish  divines, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  mnst — except  as  (in 
•ome  sort)  explained  away — be  derogatory  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross  {ibid,  p.  121),  as  had  been 


And  even  the  most  minlmised  doctrine  of  pro- 
pitiation  is  made  to  rest  on  a  real  saciificial 
oblation  and  immolationof  the  really  present 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  (see  Dangeroue  Deeeits, 
pp.  84,  121).  Some  might  be  snrprised  to  see 
how  the  doctrine  we  oondemn  is  now  taught  in 
Roman  populär  manuals.  And  though,  indeed, 
we  may  find  the  efiioacy  of  the  Mass-sacrifice 
sometimes  compared  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
(see  Vangeroue  Deeeüt,  pp.  73-75,  126,  126), 
we  mnst  set  beeide  such  teaohings  the  preva- 
lent  doctrine  as  expressed  in  the  language  of 
Lindanus,  who  maintains:  <*  Longe  diversnm 
est  a  precibus  sacrificiam,"  and  asks,  **  Cum 
tantopere  contendatis.  Misse  sacrificiam  non 
esse  propitiatorium  pro  delendis  peocatis 
Tivorum  aat  mortuorum,  qua  obseoro  fronte 
audetis  negare  vos  idem  cum  Aerio  sentire  ?  " ' 
{Panoflia  Bwmg,,  lib.  iv.  pp.  308,  315 ;  Colon. 
1676).  Indeed,  the  faith  of  the  extremist 
Roman  minimiser  can  never  be  released  from 
the  binding  of  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pins  IV.: 
"  Profiteor  ...  in  Missa  offerri  Deo,  verum, 
proprium  et  propitiatorium  sacrifioium,  pro 
vivis  et  defunctis ;  atque  in  sanetissimo 
eucharistiie  sacramento  esse  vere,  realiter  et 
substantialiter,  corpus  et  sanguinem,  nna 
cum  anima  et  Divinitate  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi." 

Need  we  wonder,  then,  that  now  we  have  in 
our  Ordinal  no  tradiHo  inetrumentorum  f  To  the 
inquirer  who  asks :  Where  is  it  in  your  English 
ordinations?  we  may  thankfully  answer,  It 
is  nowhere.  It  is  rejected.  It  is  utterly  oast 
away.  It  is  a  very  significant  rite,  which  had 
seemed,  at  least,  to  exalt  itself  even  into  a 
Position  in  which  it  stood  higher  than  the 
very  apostollcal  laying  on  of  hands.«  It  had 
made  a  claim  to  be  even  that  which  gave  the 
tcicerdotiumf  and  conferred  the  eaeerdctal 
powers.  But  it  was  a  novelty,  whoee  pre- 
posterous  Claims  to  form  the  very  materia  of 
the  sacrament  of  Orders  even  Roman  eoolesi- 


faithfally  maintained  even  in  the  Ooancil  of 
Trent  (see  Theiner,  Acta  Cone.  Trid^  tom.  i. 
p.  640).  Onr  Article  condemns  not  merely  the 
abuses  of  the  Mass,  but  even  the  moat 
minimised  form  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
the  Mass  (see  Dangeroui  Deceitt,  pp.  26,  60,  51, 
83,  87). 

B  So  Cardinal  De  Lugo  says :  **  Non  debemua 
conf  undere  virtutem,quam  habet  (hoc  sacrificium) 
ad  expiandum,  et  purgandum  a  peccatis,  com 
virtute  ad  mere  impetrandum  "  (JDitp.  Sehol,  '*  De 
Sacr.  Euch.,"  Disp.  XIX.  lect  ix.  §  140,  p.  646). 
And  he  adds:  *'Non  ergo  confert  ad  delenda 
peccata  impetrando  solum,  sed  propitiando  et 
placando  (  f  141). 

*  See  Nota  on  the  Vindieaiion  of  the  BmBL 
**  ÄpoiU  Oura  "  (B.  Stock),  Note  II.,  pp.  S-10. 
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astics  have  foimd  themselves  unable  to  defend.^ 
Bot  Eoglish  divines  most  go  much  fnrther, 
and  declare  that  the  accompaDjing  words  im- 
preas  npon  tbe  rite  a  doctrinal  significance 
whioh  can  hardly  fail  to  "endamage  the 
Chorch  of  God,"  as  well  as  to  "offend  the 
miods  of  «ober  men."  In  this  matter,  assaredly, 
the  Ohnrches  of  the  Roman  Commnnion  have 
''fallen  from  themselves  in  their  ancient  in- 
tegrity,  and  from  the  Apostolioal  Churches, 
which  were  their  first  founders."  Who  will 
beliebe  that  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  or  any 
of  the  Apostolic  biahops  ever  taught  their 
Presbyters  to  offer  ''Placabiles  hostias*  pro 

^  Kaldonatas  wrote  :  ''Veterem  Ecclesiam 
nunqnam  ordinasse  sine  impositione  mannmn,  ex 
omnibna  aactoribas  antiquis  perspicunm  est.  De 
traditione  aatem  caliciset  hostin,  nulla  estmentio 
apnd  illos"  (see  Cosin's  Work$,  vol.  iv.  p.  263 
A.C.L.). 

Morinns  says  :  "  Postrema  opinio  ea  est  qnsD 
materiam  sacerdotii  constituit  solam  manunm 
impositionem.  Hanc  solam  omnis  Bcclesia, 
Latina,  Groca,  Barbara  semper  agnovit.  Hanc 
solam  commemorant  omnes  antiqai  Rituales, 
LAtini,  Grseci ;  omnes  antiqui  et  recentiores 
Patres,  Qroci,  Latini "  (De  Sac.  Ord,,  Pars.  III. 
Ezerdt.  VII.  cap.  i.  p.  103  ;  Antwerp,  1685). 

Martene  says:  '*Non  satis  vldetur  certa  ea 
scholasticorum  theologornm  opinio,  quse  ma- 
teriam  presbyteratus  in  traditione  calicis  et 
patenie  constituit.  .  .  .  Nam  omnes  antiqai  libri 
Ritnales  ante  annos  800  scripti  hanc  calicis 
traditionem  constanter  prsetermittnnt "  {De  ÄrU. 
Ecel.  Rü,,  tom.  ii.  c.  65).  Yet  Cardinal  Pole 
formally  promulgated  as  Canon  Law  in  England, 
the  decree  of  Bugenius  IV.  making  the  porrectio 
imtnunentorum  to  be  of  the  essence  of  Ordination. 
The  manuum  impotitio  (with  words  expressive  of 
intent  and  prayer)  is  the  proper  rite  of  Ordination 
of  Apostolic  origin  and  scriptural  authority.  Of 
this  it  is  truly  said  in  tbe  Re/ormaiio  Leg,  Eeel. 
that  *'retineri  placet,  quoniam  illius  in  Saoris 
Scriptis  mentio  sit,  et  perpetuum  habuerit  usum 
in  Ecclesia  "  {De  Saeram.,  c.  vi.).  See  Dcmgerous 
Deceiti,  p.  58.  Mason,  De  Minia,  Angl.,  lib. 
ii.  c.  xvi.  xvii.  See  also  Becanus  and  Calvin, 
as  quoted  in  Walcott,  On  Eng.  Ord,^  p.  239.  In 
the  Greek  Church  the  right  band  only  is  im- 
posed.  St.  Ambrose  says :  *'  Sacerdos  imponit 
snpplicem  dexteram,  et  Dens  benedicit  potente 
dextera."  See  also  Chrysostom  and  Gregorias 
Nazianzenus  (as  well  as  other  more  recent 
aathors),  as  quoted  by  Walcott,  pp.  248  »qq, 
On  the  delivery  of  the  Bible  to  the  priest,  see 
Prideaux,  as  quoted  by  Walcott,  p.  254. 

'  The   term    "Missarum    Sacrificia"  of  oor 

Article  XXXI.— being  in  the  plural— does  not 

'g^|mify  any  vulgär  misapprehension  of  the  Romish 

dochdne.    See  Dangeroui  DeeeiU,  App.  Note  A. 


peccatis,"  or  ever  ordained  any  one  of  them 
with  any  such  words  as  these,  "  Accipe  potes- 
tatem  offerre  sacrificium  Deo,  missasque  cele- 
brare :  tarn  pro  vivis  quam  pro  def unctis  7  " 

Let  the  inquirer  who  has  sought,  and  sought 
in  vain,  to  find  these  particulars  in  the  English 
Ordinal,  turn  back  to  study  the  Episcopal 
Address  at  the  commencement  of  the  service. 
There  he  may  seek,  and  not  seek  in  vain,  for 
the  cause  of  these  omissions,  for  the  justifi- 
cation  of  these  rejections.  He  will  find  there 
a  true  scriptural  exposition  of  the  office  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  a  true  primitive  view  of 
the  f  unotions  of  the  true  Christian  priesthood,' 
or  presbytery — ^in  which  is  no  mention  of 
'*offering  for  sins,"  but  a  true  setting  forth  of 
the  "  high  diginity,"  the  *'  weighty  office  and 
Charge"  to  which  Christian  ministers  are 
called — "that  is  to  say,  to  be  messengers, 
watchmen,  and  Stewards  of  the  Lord ;  to 
teach,  and  to  premonish,  to  feed  and  provide 
for  the  Lord's  family ;  to  seek  for  Christ's 
sheep  that  are  dispersed  abroad,  and  for  His 
children  who  are  in  the  midst  of  this  naughty 
World,  that  they  may  be  saved  through  Christ 
for  ever."  He  will  see  also  how  those  to  be 
ordained  are  exhorted  to  *<give  themselves 
wholly  to  this  office,"  and  to  "continually 
pray  to  God  the  Father,  by  the  mediation  of 
cur  only  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  heavenly 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that,  by  daily 
reading^   and  weighing  of  the  Scriptnres" 

It  is  the  very  language  used  in  the  Latin  version 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Florence  (see 
Caranza,  tom.  iii.  p.  563).  And  it  expresses  the 
very  doctrine  which  underlies  the  teaching  of 
the  Roman  Pontifical. 

'  A  fair  argument  may  be  built  upon  the 
Bnglish  use  of  the  word  priest  against  the  disre- 
gard  of  what  is  due  to  those  who  are  set  over  os 
in  the  Lord,  and  the  making  light  of  the  *'  high 
dignity"  and  the  *' weighty  office"  of  Christian 
ministers  as  here  set  before  ns.  But  no  fair 
argument  can  rest  on  the  use  of  this  term,  nor 
on  the  occasional  nse  of  the  Latin  taeerdoB,  as 
against  the  rejections  of  our  Ordinal,  and  the 
condemnations  of  our  Article.  See  ChriiUan 
Doctrine  of  Saeerdotium  (Elliot  Stock),  pp.  92-101. 
It  will  be  Seen,  we  believe,  that  our  English  Re- 
formers, in  using  the  word  priest  (as  equivalent 
to  Presbyter),  meant  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a 
taerißeing  Saeerdotium  as  truly  as  the  extremest 
Puritans  (see  p.  96). 

^  This  portion  of  the  Address  should  be  re- 
garded  in  connection  with  the  delivery  of  the 
Bible  and  the  words  aocompanying.  Prof.  Swete 
truly  observes  that  "we  have  retained  such  late 
additions  as  the  Veni  Orea4or  and  the  Aeeipe 
Spirüum  ßanetum,  and  the  delivery  of  a  bock  as 
the  sign  of  office  "  {Serviee$  brfore  B^ormaUoii,  p. 
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thej  **ma,j  wax  riper  and  stronger  in  their 
ministry." 

Donbtiess,  from  Rome's  point  of  view,  these 

"rejections"  in  onr  Ordinal  mnst  grievonsly 

damage  onr  defence  of  the  raliditj  of  oar 

Orders.    Bat  if  so,  ihej  mast  also  oondemn 

the  ordinations  of  the  early  and  Apostolical 

Charch.     It  has  been  well  said  :  *'  Our  Charch 

in  King  Edward's  days,  tme  to  the  principle 

of  going  to  the  fonntain-head  of  reyealed  tmth 

and  of  taking  Holy  Scripture  for  her  rnle  and 

g^de,  adopted  withont  comment  or  change  of 

any  kind  onr  Lord's  own  words  to  be  the  form 

that  shonld  be  nsed  in  the  Ordination  of  her 

ministers;  and  in  adopting  these  words,  and 

these  alone,  our  Oharch  foUowed  the  nsage 

of  primitiye  times.    The  omitted  words  were 

no  part  of  the  forms  employed  by  the  Charch 

of  Christ  in  her  earliest  days.    They  are  not 

in  the  Leonine  form  *  for  the  consecration  of 

a  presbyter/  which  is  the  old  Roman  type. 

This  form  in  the  Leonine  Sacramentary,  which 

is  of  great  antiqnity  and  anknown  aathorship, 

consists  of  only  two  or  three  prayers.    Between 

the  early  forms  of  Ordination,  which  are  many 

and  diverse,  and  the  elaborate  ceremonies  now 

nsed  by  Rome,  there  is  an  enormoas  difference. 

All  the  distinct  assertions  of  sacrificial  powers 

'*34}Are  mediaeval  accretions.     If,  therefore,   the 

absence*  ^^  these  particular  words,  specified  in 

the  Ball   ^Slffv^®  form  in  the  Edwardine 

Ordinal    renders^tN^efective,    and   vitiates 

Anglican  Orders,  the  abk^gce  of  the  words  from 

the  form  nsed  by  our  LoraiKimself ,  and  from 

the  forms  used  by  the  primitive>6!<Jiurch,  must 

render  them  all  defective,   and   vh^ate   the 

Orders  of  the  Apostles  themselves  and^^^f  all 

their  successors"  (Papal  (Mimt,  S.P.C.K.,"pp. 

65,  56). 


208).  This  delivery  to  the  priests  appears  to  be 
pecnliar  to  the  English  Chnrch,  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  derired  from 
the  East  (see  Badger's  Ntttoriant,  toI.  ii.  p. 
885).  At  Constantinople,  however,  the  book 
delivered  was  the  Order  for  the  Holy  Communion 
(see  Walcott,  On  Ordinal,  p.  253).  And  the 
difference  in  this  respect  is  not  without  its 
significance.  Martene  says,  speaking  of  the 
Ordination  of  Deacons:  "Cum  ergo  solemnis 
f uerit  in  Anglia  Evangelii  traditio,  reperiaturqne 
in  Omnibus,  quos  inde  viderimus  libris  Rituali- 
bus,  ab  ea  Ecclesia  hunc  ritum  initium  trazisse 
facile  colligitur.  Inde  transisse  in  Oallias  ezisti- 
mamus"  {De  Antiq.  SceL  Rü.,  lib.  i.  cap.  viii. 
art.  iz.  §  vii.  tom.  ii.,  col.  61 ;  Antwerp,  1736). 
Catalani  qaestions  Martene's  assertion  that  the 
delivery  of  the  Gospels  is  not  f oand  in  any  ponti- 
fical  bef ore  the  tenth  Century,  except  in  those  of 
English  use,  but  without  sufficient  cause.  See 
Maskell,  Monumenta  BiL,  toL  iii.  p.  199. 


It  is  impossible  to  study  ftdrly-  the  histoiy 
of  our  Ordinal  without  seeing  that  there  ii  i 
doctrinal  galf  between  the  Charch  of  Bngliid 
and  the  Charch  of  Rome;  and  that  tUi 
doctrinal  gnlf  separates  two  irrecondUii 
Tiews  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  of  ov 
Lord.  We  know  no  "Corporal  Presenei^" 
and,  therefore,  with  other  "  Refonned " 
Churches,  we  entirely  reject  any  real  sacriftdid 
offering  *'for  sins"  of  the  bodj  and  bloodol 
Christ,  which  is  so  prominent  a  featnre  in  thi 
Romish  Pontifical,  but  which  is  nowhere  to  bt 
found  in  our  English  Ordinal.^ 

Our  Orders  must  of  necessity  be  null  and 
void  in  Rome's  view  tili  we  are  at  oae  with 
her  on  the  Eucharistie  Saorifice.  Yain  mot 
be  all  projects  of  union  while  this  doctiiM 
Stands  between  us.  Dean  Brevint  has  wdl 
admonished  us  :  '*  Look  into  what  Rome  is  bj 
what  Mau  is,  whioh  is  no  leaf  or  hraneh,  buttbi 
main  ttem  and  bulk  of  that  tree"  {Miudi 
Ratnanum,  p.  244  ;  Oxford,  1673).  It  was  a  tme 
witness  which  was  bome  by  Dean  JacksoD 
when  he  wrote  of  the  Romanists:  '*  Their 
principal  exception  against  onr  Church  and 
ministry  is  that  our  priests  in  their  ordinatkn 
do  not  receive  the  power  of  sacrificing  Chrisfl 
body  and  blood  in  the  Sacrament.  Bat  their 
inserting  this  clause  into  the  form  of  Ordina- 
tion, doth  prove  their  priesthood  to  be  anti- 
Christian"  {Treatite  of  If,  Cath.  PaOk  md 
Church,  book  xii.  eh.  zxiii.  W6rk$,  toL  ziL 
p.  184 ;  Oxford,  1844). 

Rome  might  find  no  difficulty  in  recognisiDg 
our  Orders  if  she  were  satisfied  with  tbt 
ministry  of  an  Apostolic  Presbyterate.  (See 
Palmer's  Originet  Liturgtea,  toI.  ii.  p.  260  tjq.) 
But  how  can  she  recognise  our  ministers  as  lier 
priests  so  long  as  she  consistently  requires  her 
j[>resbyters  to  be  ordained  for  the  purpose  and 
writh  the  Intention  of  exercising  a  functioB 
wh/ph  we  regard  as  derogatory  to  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ?  Rome's  doctrine  of  Orden 
involvets  the  doctrine  of  her  Real  Presence^ 


^  The  conbection  between  Rome's  doctrine  of 
Orders  and  Rome's  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  wu 
Seen  clearly  enongh  from  her  own  standpoint  it 
the  sixteenth  centtiry.  Thus,  in  Dec.  1551,  cer- 
tain  Articles  were  «ubmitted  at  Trent  for  dis- 
cussion  in  the  '*  Congregatio  Theologoram  "  on 
■*The  Sacrificeof  the^Mass,  and  the  Sacrament 
of  Orders."  They  are,  describcd  by  Theiner  as 
"Articuli  Haereticoramv'*  They  were  headed 
thos:  *' Articuli  de  sa^rificio  Missse  et  Sacra- 
mento  Ordinis  per  D.  Dl.  Theologos  examinandi, 
an  sint  hauretici  et  damlnandi  per  S.  Synodum " 
(see  Theiner's  Acta  Oe\%uina,  tom.  i.  p.  602). 
On  the  alleged  retenti^n  in  our  Liturgy  of 
propitiatory  sacrifice  witl^  its  Sacerdotinm,  t^'' 
Doctrine  of  Sacerdotium,  pp.  10i-ri*i> 
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Real  Propiüatory  oblaUon  of  Christ 
sent  on  the  alter)  for  the  linng  and 

And  thifl  doctrine  we  hold  and 
belong  to  the  clau  of  "  blasphema 
et  pernicioB»  impostuns."  How, 
cor  Orders  be  valid  in  her  view  ? 
can  we  consistently  desire  that  it 
otherwiset 

been  well  said  bj  the  fiishop  of 
,  "  It  comes,  then,  simply  to  this : 
Tender  the  principles  for  which  the 
Dhnrcb  hss  steadilj  contended  for 
150  years?  Cr  can  we  hold  the 
of  onr  Charch,  and,  with  a  dne 

the  ordinary  and  rational  rules  by 
^rical  docnments  are  interpreted, 
ooncile  the  sense  of  onr  historical 
ritative  Standards  of  doctrine  with 
itative  doctrine  of  the  Chnrch  of 
he  only  answer  to  each  qnestion  is, 
mbU*'  {Addreti  to  Dioeetan  Synod, 

[N.  D.] 
;Y.— "The  word '  ordinary '  signifieth 

authorised  to  take  oognisance  of 
bis  own  proper  right,  as  he  is  a 
),  and  not  by  way  of  depntation  or 
1 "  (Bnm).  Thns  the  archdeacon  is 
uy  in  matters  relating  to  tbe  admis- 
inrchwardens,  or  hearing  complaints 
arish  Clerks.  Bat  in  most  casep, 
in  relation  to  the  mbrics,  the  bishop 
cese  is  meant  In  all  cases  it  means 
liate  snperior  of  the  person  affected 
»eise  of  jarisdiotion.  From  him  an 
>mmonly  lies  to  the  archbishop  of 
nee,  and  nltimately  to  the  Crown. 
18  declare  the  Crown  to  be  "  snpremc 
lei,"  which  neoessarily  implies  that 
ra  has  the  same  Jurisdiction  in 
Ical  as  in  civil  suits.      "Canses" 

jndicatnre,  so  that  supremacy  in 

implies  supremacy  in  Jurisdiction, 
lenry  VIII.  c.  17,  says  archbishops, 
kc.,  "  bave  no  manner  of  Jurisdiction 
ical  but  by,  under,  and  from  your 
iesty.»  The  1  Edward  VI.  o.  2,  said  : 
rta  ecclesiastical  within  the  said  two 
i  kept  by  no  other  power  or  authority 
reign  fr  wUhin  ihe  rtalm,  but  by  the 
'  of  bis  most  ezoellent  Majesty."  So 
op  Bancrofti  who  draf ted  the  Canons 

■aid:  "Both  the  ecclesiastical  and 

Jnrisdiction  be  now  united  in  bis 
wMch  were  heretof  ore  de  facto,  thoagh 
rt,  derived  from  several  heads  "  (Card 
1^1183). 

ä«  of  "Sopreme  Ordinary"  rests  on 
f  Mthority.  RoUe  {AMägment,  ii. 
w  the  title  PrerogaHve,  says:  "  The 
ywwnpt  abbeys  from  the  Tisitation 
^>twmxf,  for  the  kinir  is  annrem» 


Ordinary."  Hence  in  a  roval  vlüiiation  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  is  suspended. 
Chief  Justice  Dyer,  with  three  other  judge^ 
laid  it  down  in  Grendon'K  case  that  the 
Bovereign  is  Snpremc  Ordinary  (Plowden,  498). 
In  Ireland  the  same  title  was  givcn  to  the 
BOTcreign  (Sir  John  Davies'  Reports,  Com- 
menda  Ca«e,  p.  73,  as  cited  by  Archdeacon 
Haie).  Queen  Elizabeth  formally  claimed 
"the  fuU  power,  authority,  Jurisdiction,  and 
supremacy  which  heretofore  the  Popes 
usurped*'  (Strype's  WhUgift,  i.  495).  Hence 
if  one  or  both  Primates  were  now  to  tum 
Papist»,  or  Deists  (like  Bishop  Silliman  Ives, 
or  Bishop  Colenso),  the  king  has  the  power  to 
snspend  or  dcprive  them — a  power  which,  in 
fact,  has  been  ezercised  in  English  hi^torT. 

[J.  T.  T.] 
ORDINATION.— Bv  Canon  Law  only  baptized 
persons  can  present  themsolvcs  as  candidatcs 
for  Ordination,  therofore  a  certificate  or  other 
proof  of  baptism  is  always  requircd. 

j4ge, — By  the  rubric  prefixcd  to  the  Onlina- 
tion  Service  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
which  book  is  in  itsclf  the  schedule  to  an  Act 
of  Parliament  (13  &  14  Ch.  II.  c.  4),  it  is  pro- 
Tided  that  none  sball  be  orclaiued  a  deacun 
under  twenty-thrce  years  of  age,  nor  priest 
under  twenty-four  years  of  age.  This  ruie 
seems  to  have  been  frequently  broken  in 
Ireland,  and  consequcntly  an  Act  (44  Geo.  III. 
c.  43)  was  passed  in  1803,  specially  confirming 
the  provisions  of  the  rubric,  and  cnacting  that 
if  it  were  disrcgarded,  a  person  ordained 
under  those  ages  should  be  whoUy  incapable 
of  having,  holding,  or  enjoying  any  parsonage, 
vicaragc,  beneficc,  or  other  ecclesiastical  pro- 
motion  or  dignity  whatsoever  in  virtuc  of  such 
bis  admission  as  deacon  or  priest  respectively, 
or  of  any  qualification  derived,  or  supposed  to 
be  derived  therefrom.  The  act,  howcver,  con- 
tains  a  clause  saving  the  rights  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  Armagh  of  ordaining 
to  the  diaconate  at  an  earlier  age  if  they 
should  think  fit. 

Rdigtoui  Tetlt  required  ofCandidatei, — By  the 
28  &  29  Vict.  c.  122,  it  is  enacted  that  every 
priest  or  deacon  sball  make  and  subscribe  a 
declaration  of  assent  to  the  XXXIX.  Articlcs, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  Ordination 
Service.  The  Act  provides  by  sec.  10  tliat 
on  all  the  occasions  (besides  those  specially 
mentioned  in  the  Act)  where  any  declaration 
or  subscription  with  respect  to  the  XXXIX. 
Articles,  or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,^ or 
the  Liturgy,  is  required  to  be  made  by  any 
person  in  Holy  Orders,  or  who  is  appointcd 
to  any  ecclesiastical  office  or  dignity,  t^^ 
declaration  of  assent  therein  containe<l  shall 
be  Bubstituted  for  the  making  of  any  other 
declaration  or  subscription.    The  doolaratio» 
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of  assent  ia  as  follows :  *'  I,  A.  B.,  do  solenmly 
and  sincerely  make  the  following  declaration. 
I  assent  to  the  XXXIX.  Articles  of  religion, 
and  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  to 
the  Ordering  of  hishops,  priests  and  deacons. 
I  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  therein  set  forth  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  and  in  public  prayer  and 
administTation  of  the  sacraments  I  will  ose 
the  form  in  the  said  book  prescribed,  and 
none  other,  except  so  far  as  shall  be  ordered 
by  lawfal  authority."  See.  4  provides  that 
the  above  declaration  shall  be  made  together 
with  the  oath  of  allegiance  both  when  he  is 
ordained  priest  or  deacon.  The  Promissory 
Gaths  Act,  1868,  sea  8,  does  away  with  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  snpremacy,  and  sab- 
stitntes  an  oath  of  allegiance  simply.  This 
declaration  of  assent  has  to  be  used  ag^ain 
on  appointment  to  a  living,  preachership, 
or  lectoreship  brfore  Institution.  The  same 
Statute  provides  further  (sec.  7),  that  after 
institution  the  person  instituted  or  coUated 
shall,  on  the  first  Lord's  Day  on  which  he 
officiates,  or  on  such  other  Lord's  Day  as  the 
ordinary  may  appoint  and  allow,  publicly  and 
openly  in  the  presence  of  the  cong^gation 
there  assembled,  read  the  XXXIX.  Articles, 
and  immediately  after  reading  the  same  make 
the  above  declaration  of  assent,  adding  after 
the  words  '*  Articles  of  religion "  in  the  said 
declaration,  the  words,  **  which  I  have  now 
read  before  you."  The  penalty  for  not  com- 
plying  is  absolute  forfeiture,  but  no  title  to 
present  by  lapse  shall  accrue  until  the  ordinary 
has  given  siz  months'  notice  thereof  to  the 
patron.  In  addition  thereto  the  person  ordained 
has  to  take  an  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to 
the  bishop  (28  &  29  Vict  c.  122,  sec.  12). 

Pecuniary  Qualifieations.^The  33rd  and  35th 
Canons  provide  that  a  bishop  shall  not  ordain 
&  person  unless  he  be  provided  with  one 
ecclesiastical  eure  within  the  diocese.  Where 
a  bishop  ordains  on  letters  dimissory  from 
another  bishop,  it  is  such  other  bishop's  duty 
to  see  that  the  person  has  a  sufficient  title. 

Moral  and  Literary  Requirements. — The  13 
Eliz.  c.  12,  and  the  34th  Canon  provide  that 
candidates  for  Orders  shall  be  of  good  lif e,  and 
also  qualified  in  respect  of  leaming.  The  con- 
ferring  of  Orders  appears  to  be  discretionary, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  compelling  a  bishop 
who  thinks  a  candidate's  qualifications  are  not 
good,  to  ordain.  R.  v.  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
1  Alcock  ä  Napier,  244  (Ir.  Rep.).  To  inform 
the  bishop  in  the  ezercise  of  his  discretion  as 
to  the  moral  suitability  of  a  candidate  for 
Orders,  the  34th  Canon  provides  that  no  bishop 
shall  henceforth  admit  any  person  into  sacred 
Orders,  which  is  not  of  his  own  diocese,  except 
he  be  either  of  one  of  the  universities  of  this 


realm,  or  except  he  shall  bring  letters  dimissory 
(so  termed)  from  the  bishop  of  whose  diocese 
he  is;  and  desiring  to  be  a  deacon  is  three 
and  twenty  years  old  ;  and  to  be  a  priest  fou 
and  twenty  years  complete;  and  hath  taken 
some  degree  of  school  in  either  of  the  said 
universities ;  or,  at  the  least,  except  he  is  able 
to  yield   an  account  of   his  faith  in   Latin 
according  to  the  Articles  of  religion  approved 
in  the  Synod  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this 
realm  one  thonsand  five  hundred  sixty  and 
two,  and  to  confirm  the  same  by  sufficient 
testimonies  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and, 
except    moreover,    he    shall    exhibit    letters 
testimonial  of  his  good  life  and  conversation 
under  the  seal  of  some  coUege  in  Cambridge 
or  Oxford  where  before  he  remained,  or  of 
three  or  four  grave  ministers  together  with 
the    subscription    and    testimony    of    other 
credible  persons  who  have  known  his  life  and 
behaviour  by  the  Space  of  three  years."    If 
the  candidate  had  left  the  university  and  is 
living  elsewhere,  a  notice  must  be  published 
in  the  church  of  the  parish  where  he  residee, 
on  some  Sunday  at  least  a  month  before  the 
Ordination,  of   the  candidate's   Intention  to 
come  f orward  for  Ordination.    This  notioe  is 
known  as  a  «i  qui$. 

By  the  House  of  Commons  Disqualification 
Act,  1801,  41  Geo.  III.  a  63,  no  person  havisg 
been  ordained  to  the  office  of  priest  or  deacon 
shaU  be  elected  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  By  the  Hunicipal  Cor- 
poration Act,  1882,  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50,  sec.  12, 
he  is  disqualified  from  being  a  mayor,  alde^ 
man,  and  town  councillor,  though  by  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  they  are  not 
disqualified  from  acting  as  county  aldermen 
or  councillors. 

By  the  Clerical  DisabUities  Act,  1870,  33 
&  34  Vict.  c.  91,  a  clergyman  can  now  divert 
himself  of  Holy  Orders  by  executing  and  edrol* 
ling  a  deed  of  relinquishment  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court.  [B.  B.  W.] 

O&IENTATION.— The  Situation  of  a  choich 
(especially  of  its  sanctuary)  in  the  direction  o! 
the  east.  This  was  a  common,  but  by  no 
means  a  universal  custom  in  Christian 
churches. 

ORNAMENTS  and  ORNAMENTS  RUB- 
RIO. — ^This  Word  does  not  mean  in  ecclesi- 
astical law  what  it  means  when  used  in  its 
populär  sense,  vis.,  an  embellishment  or  adoni- 
ment.  It  is  a  collective  term  for  all  the 
articles  uted  in,  and  anciUary  to,  the  Per- 
formance of  the  prescribed  Church  Service. 
Thus,  vestments,  books,  cloths,  chalices,  patens, 
communion  tables,  and  a  number  of  other 
things  are  "omaments,"  of  which  none  may, 
in  fact,  be  decorative.  The  question,  What  are 
legal  Ornaments  in  the  Church  of  England  ?  has 
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been  tha  Mibjact  matter  of  a  large  niimber  of 
decfaioni.  Gnat  intareat  hau  been  taken  in 
tbata  dedsioiia  bacanae  ODe  party  wished  to 
nat  omameato  wbioh  symbolise  that  the 
mlBlatfir  ia  a  laorificing  priest,  and  the  other 
party  objected  to  articles  tending^  to  teach  a 
dootrine  espedally  repndiated  at  the  Ref orma- 
tion.  A  gieat  dräl  of  the  litigation  haa  been 
eaoaad  by  tha  wording  of  the  rabric  known  as 
the  "Ornaments  Bnbric,"  and  the  fact  that 
the  Printers  who  print  the  Prayer  Book  do  not 
print  with  it  the  two  Acts  of  Uniformity  (that 
of  1  Elia.  0.  2,  and  that  of  13  k  14  Charles  II. 
c.  4)  which  anf orce  the  ose  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
Whan  these  Acts  are  read  together  with  the 
rabric,  they  explain  its  meaning.  The  rubric 
is  aa  follows : — 

**And  bare  is  to  be  noted,  that  such  Orna- 
ments of  the  Chorch,  and  of  the  Ministers 
theraof  at  all  times  of  their  ministration,  shall 
be  retained,  and  be  in  nse,  as  were  in  this 
Charch  of  England  by  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
mant,  in  the  seoond  year  of  the  Reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Sizth." 

Aa  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  Elizabeth, 
which  ought  to  bave  been  printed  as  the  first 
item  of  the  Prayer  Book,  is  freqaently  not  so 
printed,  it  has  led  to  the  belief  that  t^e  above 
mbrio  laid  down  tbe  rule  to  be  observed,  and 
that  tha  only  question  was,  what  was  the 
proper  construotion  of  it  t  The  Privy  Council 
haye,  however,  held  that  the  law  as  to  what 
are  legal  omaments  is  not  contained  in  it  at 
au ;  bnt  that  it  is  no  more  than  **a  memor- 
andam  or  note  of  reference  to  the  law  "  as  to 
omaments  which  is  contained  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  (1  Eliz.  c.  2),  printed  in  all  the  legal 
copies  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (see 
Ridsdale  v.  Clifton,  L.R  2  P.C.  276,  at  p.  324). 

To  anderstand  how  this  result  was  arrived 
at,  it  will  be  necessary  to  State  the  history  of 
the  Omaments  Babric  as  it  has  been  foand  by 
the  Privy  Council.  The  principle  on  which 
certain  omaments  have  been  held  to  be  legal 
and  others  illegal,  will  then  be  clear.  The 
aeveral  kinds  of  omaments  may  be  dealt  with 
in  the  following  order :  (1)  Omaments  of  the 
Chureh.  Decorations  are  not  omaments  as 
they  are  not  things  which  are  in  use,  or  sub- 
sidiary  to  the  serrice  of  the  Chureh,  but  are 
things  which  are  merely  embellishments  or 
architectural  adomments.  They  are  dealt 
with  in  this  article  partly  because  the  law  of 
omaments  is  easier  to  understand  if  things 
which  might  be  taken  for  such  are  discussed 
together.  (2)  OmatnefUs  of  the  Äfinsler,  In 
what  follows,  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
what  is  attempted  in  this  article  is  a  rösumö 
of  the  law  as  to  "  omaments  "  as  laid  down 
in  the  cases  decided  up  to  the  present.  The 
correctness  of  such  decisions  depands,  first,  on 


the  historical  accnracy  and  completanass  with 
which  the  f acts  between  Queen  Elizabeth's  and 
Charles  II.'s  reigns  have  been  brought  before 
the  Courts  and  f ound  by  them ;  secondly,  on  the 
correctness  of  the  reasoning  from  such  facts. 
Lord  Caims,  in  delivering  the  Judg^ment  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  Ridsdale  v.  Clifton  (L.B. 
2  P.D.  276,  at  p.  307),  pointed  out  that  ritual 
suits  were  penal  in  form,  and  that  a  tribnnal 
ought  to  be  slow  to  ezclude  any  fresh  light 
which  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject ; 
but  Said  the  Privy  Council  were  **  f  uUy  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining,  as  far  as  possible,  a  clear  and  unvary- 
ing  Interpretation  of  rules,  the  stringency 
and  effect  of  which  ought  to  be  easily  ascer- 
tained  and  understood  by  every  derk  before 
bis  admission  into  Holy  Orders."  The  judg- 
ments,  in  their  reasonings  therefore,  attempt 
to  glve  such  rules  and  principles ;  and  their  de- 
cisions and  rulings  must  bind  any  conscientious 
and  loyal  member  of  the  Chureh  of  England 
as  by  law  established,  until  a  case  is  brought 
where  the  parties  suceeed  in  inducing  that 
Court  to  say  that,  owing  to  new  light,  it  alters 
the  rules  as  laid  down  previously.  A  lawyer 
can  only  ezpress  bis  opinion  on  the  valuo  of  the 
reasoning  on  the  facts  as  found  by  the  tribunaL 
A  historian  may  attack  the  correctness  of  the 
finding  on  which  the  reasoning  is  based,  but 
it  would  be  rash  for  either  to  predict  to  what 
extent  a  jndgpnent  would  be  upset  and  new 
rules  laid  down. 

The  first  English  Prayer  Book  was  issued  in 
1649  by  Edward  VI.,  by  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment  in  the  second  year  of  bis  reign,  and  is 
known  as  Edward  VI.'s  First  Prayer  Book. 
That  Prayer  Book  contained  at  the  end  of  it 
'*  certain  notes."  The  directions  contained  in 
these  general  notes  as  to  omaments  of  the 
minister  were  as  follows : — 

''In  the  saying  or  einging  of  Matins  and 
Evensong,  Baptizing  and  Burying,  the  Minister, 
in  parish  churches  and  chapels  annezed  to  the 
same,  shall  use  a  surplice.  And  in  all  cathedral 
churches  and  Colleges,  the  Archdeacons,  Deans, 
Provosts,  Masters,  Prebendaries,  and  Fellows, 
being  Graduates,  may  use  in  the  Quire,  beeide 
their  surplices,  such  hoods  as  portaineth  to 
their  several  degrees  which  they  have  taken  in 
any  University  within  this  realm.  But  in  all 
other  places,  every  Minister  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  use  any  surplice  or  no.  It  is  also  seemly 
that  Graduates  when  they  do  preach,  should 
use  such  hood,  as  pertaineth  to  their  several 
Degrees. 

'*  And  whensoever  the  Bishop  shall  celebrate 
the  Holy  Conmiunion  in  the  chureh,  or  ezecute 
any  other  public  Ministration,  he  shaU  have 
upon  him,  besides  bis  Bochette,  a  Surplice  or 
^be,  and  a  Cope  or  Vestment,  and  also  bis 
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Pastoral  Staff  in  his  band,  or  eise  borne  or 
holden  by  his  chaplain." 

A  mbric  (in  the  same  Prayer  Book)  at  the 
beginning  of  the  commanion  seirice,  contained 
the  f oUowing  direction : 

"  Upon  the  day,  and  at  the  time  appointed 
for  the  ministration  of  the  Holy  Commanion, 
the  Priest  that  shall  ezecnte  the  holy  ministry 
shall  put  upon  him  the  vesture  appointed  for 
that  ministration,  that  is  to  say  :  a  white  albe 
piain,  with  a  vestment  or  cope.  And  where 
there  be  many  Priests  or  Deacons,  then  so 
many  shall  be  ready  to  help  the  Priest  in  the 
ministration,  as  shall  be  requisite.  And  shall 
have  upon  them  likewisc  the  vestores  ap- 
pointed for  their  ministry,  that  is  to  say,  albes 
with  tunicles." 

The  same  book,  in  the  first  mbric  at  the  end 
of  the  communion  Service,  directs  the  English 
Litany  to  be  said  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
and  directs  the  priest  on  these  days  (after  the 
Litany  is  ended)  "to  pat  upon  him  a  piain 
albe  or  sarplice,  with  a  cope,"  and  to  read  that 
part  of  the  communion  servicc  until  after  the 
offertory  (although  there  is  no  one  to  communi- 
cate  with  him),  and  then  to  add  one  or  two  of 
the  collects  in  the  communion  service,  and  to 
let  the  people  depart  with  the  usual  blessing. 

In  1562,  by  an  Act  of  Uniformity  5  &  6  Ed- 
ward VI.  c.  1.,  Edward  VI.  introduced  hisSecond 
Prayer  Book  into  the  Church  of  England.  This 
Prayer  Book  does  not  contain  the  "certain 
notes  "  given  above,  nor  the  above  rubrics  as 
to  albes,  tunicles,  and  copes  in  the  communion 
Service — the  one  in  the  communion  service, 
the  other  at  the  end  of  the  Prayer  Book — bat 
has  instead  the  following  mbric  before  the 
Order  for  Morning  Prayer : — 

*'  And  here  is  to  be  noted  that  the  minister 
at  the  time  of  the  Communion,  and  at  all  other 
times  in  his  ministration,  shall  use  neither 
alb,  vestment,  nor  cope ;  bat  being  Archbishop 
or  Bishop,  he  shall  have  and  wear  a  röchet, 
and  being  a  Priest  or  Deacon,  he  shall  have 
and  wear  a  sarplice  only." 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne, 
and  the  Reformation,  which  had  been  put  back 
in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  was  continued,  she  re- 
introduced,  by  the  Act  1  Eliz.  c.  2,  the  Second 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  with  certain 
trifling  alterations  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  Ornaments.  Though  the 
Act  did  not  mention  the  last-mentioned  mbric, 
forbidding  alb,  vestment,  and  cope  at  all,  as 
one  of  the  alterations,  nor  suspend  it  directly, 
section  25  seems  to  have  been  a  temporary 
Suspension  of  it.   Section  25  reads  as  f ollows : — 

**  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that 
such  Ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
ministers  thereof,  shall  be  retained  and  be  in 
use,  as  was  in  this  Church  of  England  by 


authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  until  other  order  shall 
be  therein  taken  by  authority  of  the  Qaeen's 
Majesty ,  with  the  advice  of  her  Commissioners 
appointed  and  authorised  ander  the  Great  Seal 
of  England  for  causes  ecclesiastical,  or  of  the 
Metropolitan  of  this  realm." 

The  second  year  of  Edward  VI.  is  the  year 
when  his  First  Prayer  Book  was  enaoted  by 
authority  of  Parliament.  The  25th  section 
has  been  held  by  the  Privy  Council  to  mean, 
not  that  the  omaments  lawful  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Prayer  Book  were  to  be 
the  Standard,  but  the  omaments  '^prescribed 
by  "  the  First  Prayer  Book.  That  section  waa 
clearly  intended  to  have  only  temporary  eff ect, 
since  it  speaks  of  the  omaments  being  *'  retained 
and  being  in  use  urUü  other  order."  The 
effect  of  this  section  was  that  while  the  Act 
made  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
compulsory,  the  omaments  prescribed  by  the 
First  Prayer  Book  were  to  be  "retained  and 
be  in  use  until  other  order  should  be  taken," 
but  it  did  not  provide  for  or  authorise  the 
leaving  out  of  the  Prayer  Book  the  mbric  for- 
bidding their  use. 

When  the  Prayer  Book  was  published,  the 
Act  of  1  Eliz.  c.  2,  was  printed  in  fall  in  front 
of  it.  The  authorities  who  issued  the  book, 
when  they  published  it  took  upon  themselves, 
without  any  legal  authority,  bat  not  (aa  the 
Privy  Council  have  held)  intending  it  by  way 
of  enactnient  or  order,  but  only  by  way  of  a 
memorandum  or  reference  to  the  Statute 
(printed  along  with  the  book),  to  Substitute 
an  admonitory  note  or  rabric  for  the  statutory 
rubric  of  Edward  VI.*s  Second  Prayer  Book. 
The  new  note  was  as  follows : — 

**  And  here  is  to  be  noted  that  the  minister 
at  the  time  of  the  Communion,  and  at  all  other 
times  in  his  ministration,  shall  use  such  oma- 
ments in  the  Church  as  were  in  use  by  autho- 
rity of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  VI.,  cieeording  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament  iet  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Book." 

This  note  was  misleading,  as  it  did  not 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Act  only  directed 
that  such  omaments  should  be  ^'  retained  and 
be  in  use  until  other  order ; "  but  at  the  same 
time  the  note,  on  the  face  of  it,  showed  that 
it  professed  to  hare  no  intrinsic  authority,  for 
it  referred  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  ''set  in 
the  beginning  "  of  the  book.  And  this  is  the 
view  the  Privy  Council  took. 

In  1566  ''other  order  was  taken"  by  the 
Advertisements  of  that  year.  See  Adyeb- 
TISEMENTS.  Theso  Advertisements  contain 
the  following  directions  as  to  omaments  : — 

**Jtem,  In  the  ministration  of  the  Holy 
Communion     in    cathedral     and     collegiate 
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oharohes,  the  principal  minister  shall  ose  a 
oope,  with  Gospeller  and  Epistoler  agreeablj, 
and  at  ali  other  prayers  to  be  said  at  that 
Oommanion  table  to  nse  no  copes,  bnt 
snrplices. 

**IUm,  That  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries 
wear  a  snrplice  with  a  BÜk  hood  in  the  Qnire, 
and  when  thej  preach  .  .  .  to  wear  their 
hood. 

^*  Item,  That  everj  minister  sajing  any 
public  prayers,  or  ministering  the  sacraments 
(plaral),  or  other  rites  of  the  Charch,  shall 
wear  a  comely  snrplice  with  sieeves,  to  be 
provided  at  the  charges  of  the  parish,  and 
that  the  parish  provide  a  decent  table  Stand- 
ing on  a  frame  for  the  Commnnion  table. 

**  Item.  They  shall  decently  Cover  with  carpet, 
silk,  or  other  decent  covering,  and  with  a  fair 
linnen  cloth  (at  the  time  of  the  ministration) 
the  Commanion  table,  and  to  set  the  Ten 
Commandments  upon  the  east  wall  over  the 
said  table. 

**Jtem,  That  the  fönt  be  not  removed,  nor 
that  the  curate  do  baptize  in  Parish  Churches 
in  any  Basons,  nor  in  any  other  form  than  is 
already  prescribed.  .  .  ." 

These  directions  having  been  made  under 
the  aathority  derived  from  the  25th  section  of 
Elizabeth's  Act  of  Uniformity,  have  statatory 
anthority  (Ridsdale  v,  Clifton,  L.R.  2  P.D. 
276,  at  p.  321).  They  have  been  copied 
almost  verbatim  into  the  24th,  25th,  8 Ist,  and 
82nd  Canons,  the  first  qaoted  of  which  refers 
to  them  ezpressly.  In  spite  of  this,  tbose 
who  wished  to  ose  the  cope,  alb,  &c.,  argaed 
that  no  "other  order"  had  ever  been  taken, 
and  that  consequently  such  vestments  were 
the  only  legal  ones  at  the  time  of  commanion. 
The  fact  that  from  1566  to  1840,  over  two 
hnndred  years,  the  vestments  in  question  had 
never  been  used  in  parish  churches  and  the 
cope  only  at  exceptional  seasons  (see  Cope) 
in  cathedrals  up  to  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  not  revived  after  the  Restoration, 
but  universally  discarded,  weighing  for  nothing 
with  them  when  seeking  to  Interpret  the 
rubric. 

The  Privy  Council  therefore  held  that  the 
26th  section  of  1  Bliz.  c.  2  must  now  be  read 
as  if  these  directions  of  the  advertisements 
were  part  and  parcel  thereof  (see  Bidsdale  v, 
Clifton,  at  p.  321).  The  section  so  altered 
then  reads  as  follows : — 

"Provided  always  that  such  Ornaments  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof,  shall 
be  retained  and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  this 
Church  of  England  by  authority  of  Parliament 
in  the  second  year  of  EingBdward  VI.,  ezcept 
that  the  surplice  shall  be  used  by  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  at  all  times  of  their  public 
ministrations,  and  the  alb,  vestment,  or  tnnicle 


shall  not  be  used,  nor  shall  a  cope  be  used 
ezcept  at  the  ad  ministration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  in  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches." 

In  spite  of  the  "other  order"  having  been 
taken  the  rubric  continued  to  be  printed  in 
the  same  form  and  with  the  same  wording 
as  it  had  before  Queen  Eiizabeth's  Adver- 
tisements altered  the  law,  until  the  time  of 
the  Restoration  and  the  last  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity.  A  correction  not  having  been  made 
either  per  tiunir/am,  or  because  the  law  was 
well  known,  Qaeen  Eiizabeth's  Advertise- 
ments were  universally  obeyed,  in  that  no 
attempt  was  made  by  any  one  to  use  the  alb 
or  vestment  at  all,  and  the  cope  was  wem  only 
in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches. 

When  at  the  Restoration,  in  Charles  II.'s 
reign,  the  Prayer  Book  came  up  again  for 
revision,  the  Puritans  objected  to  the  rubric 
which  had  been  inserted  without  authority  in 
Queen  Eiizabeth's  book  as  above  mentioned, 
because  it  "seemeth  to  bring  back  the  cope, 
alb,  Asc,  and  other  vestments  forbidden  by  the 
Common  Prayer  Book  5  &  6  Edward  VI." 
The  bishops  at  the  Savoy  Conference  stated 
that  they  intended  to  leave  the  law  as  to 
vestures  unchanged.  The  rubric,  however, 
was  altered  by  making  it  more  closely  con- 
form  to  the  wording  of  the  25th  section  of  the 
Statute  of  Elizabeth,  by  altering  the  worda 
"  The  minister  at  the  time  ofthe  Communionf  and 
at  all  other  times  in  hit  mmtftro^ion,"  to  ''such 
Ornaments  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  ministen 
thereof,  cU  all  times  of  their  ministration,  shall 
be  retained  and  be  in  use."  All  these  new 
words  being  eztracted  from  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth  ezcept  the  words  "at  all  times  of 
their  ministration;"  they  also  omitted  the 
words  at  the  end  of  the  old  rubric — "accord- 
ing  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  set  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  this  Book." 

The  Prayer  Book  with  the  rubric  in  thia 
altered  form  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Convocation,  and  received  legislative  sanction 
both  from  the  Houses  of  Convocation  and  by 
Parliament  by  the  Act  of  13  As  14  Charles 
II.  c.  4.,  with  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  inserted 
into  it  and  put  No.  1  in  the  list  of  Contents. 
Eiizabeth's  Statute  is  in  the  unique  position 
of  having  been  passed  in  both  places.  That 
Statute,  in  order  that  there  should  be  no 
uncertainty  as  to  it,  "  annezed "  the  original 
MS.,  containing  the  alterations,  to  the  Act 
itself  as  a  schedule,  and  ordered  carefnlly 
compared  copics  to  be  made,  and  when 
properly  verified  to  be  sealed  with  the  Great 
Seal  of  England.  Each  cathedral,  and  certain 
other  places,  were  ordered  to  provide  them- 
selves  with  one  of  these  '  *  sealed  copies."  The 
sealed  books  contain  both  Acts  of  Unif ormity— 
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that  o£  1  Elizabeth  c.  2,  and  13  9ü  14  Charles 
II.  c.  4.  The  Act  of  Elizabeth  wai  not  repealed 
by  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  in  1662.  Charles  ll.'s 
Act  of  Uniformitj  specially  refers  to  the 
Elizabethan  Act  in  the  preamble  as  an  Act 
which  was  in  force,  and  whioh  Parliament 
intended  to  enf  orce  and  strengthen  by  passing 
the  then  Act  of  Uniformity.  Section  24  of 
Charles  II/s  Act  proyides  as  foUows : — 

'*  And  be  it  f arther  enacted  by  the  anthority 
aforesaid,  that  the  several  good  laws  and 
Btatates  of  this  realm  which  haye  beenformerlj 
made,  and  are  now  in  force,  f or  the  nniformity 
of  Prayer  and  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments  within  this  realm  of  England  and 
places  aforesaid,  shall  stand  in  fall  force  and 
strength  to  all  intents  and  parposes  whatso- 
ever,  for  the  establishing  and  confirming  of 
the  Said  book." 

It  was  for  the  first  time  in  1662 — by  virtne  of 
the  Uniformity  Act  (bot  only  in  an  altered 
form),  that  the  "rubric  *'  of  1559  as  to  Ornaments 
which  was  pnt  in  withont  anthority  by  those 
who  pabllshed  the  Prayer  Book — obtained 
legislative  sanction.  When  it  was  argned 
before  the  Privy  Coancil  that  the  present 
rubric  repealed  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
advertisements  and  canons,  they  held  that  was 
not  so  ;  first,  becaase  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  was 
specially  confirmed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  1662.  Next,  becanse  the  universal  practice, 
from  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  nntil 
the  beginning  of  the  modern  Oxford  Movement, 
showed  that  no  one  considered  that  the 
mbric  altered  the  nniversally  enforced  ruie 
from  1666  to  1662  (leaving  ont  the  time  of  the 
Rebellion)  of  abolishing  the  alb  and  other 
vestments  in  parish  chnrches.  The  Privr 
Comicil  AeM  therefore  tJuU  the  pretent  rubrict  if 
it  VHU  not  in  eonformity  with  the  ttatute  of 
BUzaheth  a»  amended  by  the  ^'^  other  order  "  con- 
tained  in  the  advertitemenU  of  1566,  tra«  not 
othertme  than  tphat  ü  had  heen  be/orey  a  memo- 
randum  of  referenee  to  that  law  (Ridsdale  v. 
Clifton,  2  P.D.  at  p.  324).  Elizabeth's  Act 
of  Uniformity  was  specially  sabscribed  and 
adopted  by  Convocation.  The  Elizabethan  Act 
was  also  incorporated  into  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  made  part  of  its  contents  No.  1. 

The  result  of  this  history  and  the  law  laid 
down  by  the  Privy  Conncll  at  the  same  time 
is  that  the  only  Ornaments  that  are  lawf  ul  are  : 
(1)  Those  prescribed  by  the  First  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  as  altered  by  the  Advertise- 
ments ;  (2)  any  prescribed  by  the  present 
Prayer  Book ;  and  (3)  such  Ornaments  as  are 
consistent  with,  and  snbsidiary  to,  the  pre- 
scribed Service,  as  pews,  hassocks,  chorch 
bells.  The  test  of  legality  is  not  what  Orna- 
ments were  nsed  in  the  second  year  of  Edward 
YL's  reign,  nor  what  Ornaments  the  Canons  or 


Royal  Injonctions  prior  to  1549  directed  to  k?« 
med,  bat  what  omamenta  were  retained  9Bd 
in  ose  by  anthority  of  Parliament  dating  from 
the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  and  not 
abolished  entirely,  or  eise  changed  as  to  tbe 
time  and  place  of  their  lawfnl  nse  by  tbe 
Advertisements  of  Elizabeth  of  1566.  Besides 
these  negative  enactments,  there  is  the  Statute 
of  3  &  4  Edward  VI.  c.  10,  which  was  revived 
in  1603,  1  Jac.  L  c.  25,  sec.  25,  and  which  is 
still  a  binding  statate.  This  reqnires  that  all 
antiphons,  missals,  g^railes,  processionals,  man- 
vals,  legends,  pies,  portnasses,  primers  in  Latin 
or  English,  couchers,  Journals,  ordinals,  be 
abolished  and  forbidden  to  be  nsed.  It  re- 
qniredall  Images  of  stone,  timber,  alabaster, 
or  earth,  graven,  carved,  or  paintad,  to  be 
defaced  and  destroyed  in  churches,  exoept 
Images  on  tombstones  of  persons  not  repated 
to  be  saints.  So  that  from  1603  these  Orna- 
ments used  up  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
the  First  Prayer  Book  are  expressly  forbidden 

The  Omamentt  of  the  Church, — We  will  now 
see  what  Ornaments  of  the  Charch  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  the  first  one 
of  Edward  VI.  They  are :  An  English  Bible, 
the  new  Prayer  Book,  a  poor  men's  box,  a 
paten,  bell,  chalice,  a  corporas,  an  altar,  pulpit, 
fönt.  There  are  some  others  implied  in  it  by 
ceremonies  which  have  been  abolished,  such 
as  a  vessel  for  anointing  oil,  but  it  cannot  be 
fairly  contended  that  the  **  omament "  remains 
after  its  use  has  been  abolished. 

Altar  aUered  to  Communian  Table, — The  First 
Prayer  Bookof  Edward  VI.  speaks  in  the  mbrics 
in  the  oommunion  service,  and  in  the  Service 
itself,  fonr  times  of  a  '*  Table,"  four  times  of 
"  the  Altar,"  and  once  of  "  God's  Board. "  The 
Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  re-intro- 
duced  by  Elizabeth,  speaks  throughout  in  the 
rubrics  of  the  communion  service,  and  in  the 
Service  itself,  of  a  *' table,"  and  of  *'God'8 
Board"  (in  the  present  book  altered  to 
"table"),  and  of  the  communion  itself  as  "a 
supper,"  "a  feast,"  or  '*a  banquet."  The 
Injunctions  of  1559,  which  were  issued  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  contemporaneously  with  the 
Publishing  of  the  Prayer  Book,  contain  an 
article  headed  "For  Tables  in  the  Churches." 
This  article  contains  the  following  direction : 
"  And  that  tbe  Holy  Table  in  every  church  be 
decently  made,  and  set  in  the  place  where  the 
altar  stood."  The  Advertisements,  following 
up  the  Injunctions  of  1559,  directed  the 
parish  to  "  provide  a  decent  table  standing  on 
a  frame  for  the  Communion  Table,"  and  then 
had  the  following  direction:  ** Item,  They 
shall  decently  cover  with  oarpet,  silk,  or 
other  decent  oovering,  and  with  a  fair  linen 
Gloth,  at  the  time  of  ministration,  the  Com- 
munion Table."    The  Rnbrie  ordexa  that  "  The 
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TaUe  at  the  Coznmanion  time  haying  a  fair 
white  linen  cloth  upon  it^  shall  stand  in  the 
bodj  of  the  charch,  or  in  the  chanoe],  where 
Moming  and  Evening  Prayer  are  appointed  to 
be  atdd,"  The  82nd  Canon  is  so  worded  as  to 
carry  ont  the  provisions  of  the  mbrio  and  th«; 
Advertisements,  for  it  says:  ''Whereas  we 
haye  no  doabt  bat  that  in  all  ohiirches  within 
the  realm  of  England  convenient  and  deoent 
tables  are  prorided  and  placed  for  the  celebra- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Commnnion,  we  appoint  that 
the  same  tables  shall  from  time  to  time  be  kept 
and  repaired  in  sufficient  and  seemly  manner, 
and  covered  in  time  of  divine  serrioe  with  a 
carpet  of  silk  or  other  decent  staff  thought  fit 
by  the  Ordinary  of  the  place,  if  any  qaestion  be 
made  of  it,  and  with  a  fair  linen  cloth  at  the 
time  of  the  ministration,  as  becometh  that  table, 
and  so  stand,  saving  when  the  said  Holy  Com- 
mnnion  is  to  be  administered,  at  which  time 
the  same  shall  be  placed  in  so  good  sort  with- 
in the  cborch  or  chancel  as  thereby  the 
minister  may  be  more  conveniently  heard  of 
the  commnnicants  in  his  prayer  and  ministra- 
tion, and  the  commnnicants  also  more  con- 
veniently and  in  more  nnmber  may  communi- 
cate  with  the  said  minister." 

The  resalt  of  these  directions  has  been  held 
to  be  that  stone  altars  are  illegal  in  the  Chorch 
of  England,  and  that  wooden  movable  tables 
are  the  proper  Ornament  (Faulkner  v.  Libch- 
field,  1  Robertson  Eccl.  Report,  184 ;  Westerton 
V,  Liddell,  Moore,  Sp.  Report,  p.  185).  In 
Westerton  v.  Liddell  it  was  also  held  that  as 
there  was  no  direction  as  to  the  coloar  of  the 
'*  carpet,"  any  coloar  might  be  ased.  This  did 
not  apply  to  the  fair  white  linen  cloth.  As  to 
that,  it  was  held  it  must  not  have  an  em- 
broidered  or  lace  border.  Prima  /acte  two 
commanion  tables  are  not  lawfal  in  one 
chnrch,  bat  if  part  of  a  church  is  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  is  ased  when  there  are 
0mall  attendances,  it  has  been  allowed  {re 
Holy  Trinity,  Stroud  Green,  12  P.D.  199). 

Belli. — A  bell  is  mentioned  in  the  last  para- 
graph  of  the  Preface  concerning  the  Service  of 
the  Chnrch  (and  in  the  Commination  Service 
in  the  First  and  Second  Prayer  Books,  bat  not 
in  that  finally  adopted),  and  in  Canons  15,  17, 
80,  and  111. 

BibU.^Ordered  by  the  Prayer  Book  and  by 
the  80th  Canon,  and  described  as  "  the  Bible 
of  the  largest  volame." 

Ftagorif  chalice^  or  eup, — Ordered  by  the  rabric 
in  the  commanion  service.  By  the  20th 
Oonon  the  wine  is  reqaired  '*  to  be  bronght  to 
the  commanion  table  in  a  clean  and  sweet 
Standing  pot  or  stoap  (=  flagon)  of  pewter,  if 
not  of  parer  metal." 

8Ume  Font, — The  rabric  in  the  baptismal 
Services  mentions  a  fönt,  bat  does  not  other- 


wise  describe  it.  Elizabeth*s  Advertisements 
have  the  foUowing  provision  as  to  it.  "  That 
the  fönt  be  not  removed,  nor  that  the  carate 
do  baptize  in  parish  charches  in  any  basons." 
The  81st  Canon  is  as  foUows  :  "  According  to 
a  former  constitation  (viz.,  the  Canon  of  1571 
[Card.  Synod,  1. 123]),  too  mach  neglected  in 
many  places,  we  appoint  that  there  shall  be  a 
fönt  of  stone  in  every  church  and  chapel  where 
baptism  is  to  be  ministered,  the  same  to  be 
set  in  the  ancient  nsaal  place,  in  which  only 
fönt  the  minister  shall  baptize  pablicly." 

Jteading-detk. — "A  convenient  seat  to  be  made 
for  the  minister  to  read  service  in,"  Canon  82, 
and  also  referred  to  in  the  rabric  in  the  com- 
mination Service  as  the  "  reading  pew." 

Pti/ptt.— Referred  to  in  the  rabrio  at  the 
head  of  the  commination  service,  and  ordered 
by  the  83rd  Canon  :  **  The  Churchwardens 
or  Questmen,  at  the  common  Charge  of  the 
parishioners  in  every  chnrch,  shall  provide  a 
comely  and  decent  palpit  to  be  set  in  a  con- 
venient place  within  the  same,  by  the  disore- 
tion  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  place,  if  any 
qaestion  do  arise,  and  to  be  there  seemly  kept 
for  the  preaching  of  God's  Word.'* 

Ten  CommandinenU.—Qneen  Elizabeth's  ad- 
vertisements provide  that  the  Ten  Command- 
ments  shall  be  placed  at  the  east  end  over  the 
commanion  table,  for,  after  ^peaking  of  the 
commanion  table,  they  say  :  "  And  to  set 
the  Ten  Commandments  npon  the  east  wall 
over  the  said  table."  The  82nd  Canon  pro- 
vides  as  followsas  to  the  Ten  Commandments  : 
*'That  the  Ten  Commandments  be  set  np  in 
the  east  end  of  every  chnrch  and  chapel  where 
the  people  may  best  see  and  read  the  same." 
It  omits  the  provision  of  the  advertisements 
which  directs  their  being  placed  "over  the 
said  table."  The  Canon  continaes :  *<And 
other  chosen  sentences  written  apon  the  walls 
of  the  said  charches  and  chapels  in  places 
convenient." 

Älmt  Baton, — Directed  by  the  rabric  in  the 
commanion  service  to  be  a  "decent  bason." 
In  the  First  and  Second  Prayer  Books  a  poor 
man's  box  is  mentioned.  The  Prayer  Book  of 
1662  omits  all  reference  to  it,  bat  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  84th  Canon  ander  the  name  of 
Alms-chest. 

Reguter  of  Christenings,  Weddingt  and 
BuriaU. — Ordered  by  Canon  70  to  be  of  parch- 
ment,  to  be  kept  in  one  sare  cofiFer  with  three 
locks  and  keys,  one  to  remain  with  the  minister, 
and  the  other  two  with  the  chnrchwardens 
severally.  This  book  shall  not  be  taken  ont 
ezcept  in  presence  of  the  minister  and  charch- 
wardens.  The  register  mnst  now,  by  19  As  20 
Vict.  c.  119,  be  kept  in  an  iron  ehest.  It 
shoald  be  noted  that  the  Registration  Acts  to 
some  eztent  sapersede  this  Canon. 
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Table  of  Degrte»  of  Äfinity  within  which  mar- 
riages  are  not  lawful.  Ordered  bj  Canon  99 
"  to  be  in  every  charcb  publiclj  set  up." 

Homüiest  Book  of,  —  Ordered  by  the  80th 
Canon. 

Tbeaboveisa  list  of  all  the  Ornaments  directed 
bj  law  to  be  ased.   Mr.  Jastice  Pbillimore,  in  the 
2Qd  editlon  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Phillimore's 
EceUsiastieal  Law,  has  a  long  lifit  of  others,  and 
as  an  aathoritj  for  their  ose  he  glves  Lind wood. 
Lindwood  was  Bishop  of  St.  David's  in  pre- 
Reformation  times,  namel j  in  Henry  VI.*s  reign, 
and  a  canon  lawjer.    He  wrote  a  book  discoss- 
ing  how  far  the  English  provincial  constitations 
were  valid,  testing  their  validity  by  examining 
whether  they  agreed  with,  or  contravened,  the 
Roman  Canon  Law.     It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  writer  is  not  recognised  by  the  English 
Courts  as  an  aathority  as  to  what  Ornaments 
are  lawful  since  the  Reformation.     (The  only 
Ornaments  that  have  been  held  lawful  are  things 
consistent  with  the  rubric,  and  subsidiary  to 
the  prescribed  service).    In  discussing  how  far 
Ornaments  are  legal  the  Courts  have  taken 
notice  of  former  rubrics  on  the  subject,  and 
where  a  former  rubric  prescribed  the  use  of  a 
certain  Ornament,  and  that  Ornament  has  been 
omitted  from  the  later  one,  they  haye  held  such 
Ornament  illegal.     Most  of  the  decisions  deal 
with  vestme^ts,  but  this  principle  of  construc- 
tion  has  been  applied  to  ambiguous  rubrics 
(see,  for  example  of  an  instance,  the  way  in 
which  the  words  '*it  shall  suffice"  were  con- 
Btrued  in  Hebbert  v.  Purchas,  3  P.C.  605,  in 
discussing  whether  wafers  are  legal.     See  also 
Martin  v.  Mackonochie,  L.R.  2  P.C.  365,  at  p. 
390).   The  Privy  Council  in  Westerton  v.  Liddell 
(Moore's  Sp.  Report,  at  p.  187),after  sayingthey 
*'  entirely  agree  with  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  learned  judges  in  these  cases  {ue.  Westerton 
V.  Liddell  and  Beal  v.  Liddell)  and  in  Faulkner 
V.  Litchfield  (1  Rob.  Ecc.  Rep.  184),  that  in  the 
Performance  of  the  Services,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies  ordered  by  the  Prayer  Book,  the  direc- 
tions  contained  in  it  must  be  strictly  observed, 
that  no  Omission  and  no  addition  can  be  per- 
mitted,'*  said  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
hold  that  the  use  of  all  articles  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  rubric,  altbough  quite  con- 
siätent  with,  and  even  subsidiary  to,  the  service, 
is  forbidden.     They  pointed  out  that  organs, 
pews,   cushions,   pulpit-cloths,   seats   by  the 
communion  table,  were  permissible.     On  this 
basis  they  dealt  with  the  question  whether  a 
eredenee  table  was  permissible,  and  held  it  to 
be  so.    And  this  view  the  Privy  Council  held 
to  be  right  in  Martin  v,  Mackonochie  (L.R  2 
P.C.  366,  at  p.  390). 

Illegal  Ornaments  of  the  Chureh, — Bearing  in 
mind  the  definition  of  omament — **a  thing  used 
in  the  Services  and  ministrations  of  the  Chureh" 


— ^it  will  be  Seen  that  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  cases  cited,  all  omamenlt  not  prt' 
eribed  by  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI., 
the  mbrics  and  the  canons  (which  are  to  be 
read  together  with  the  former),  are  üUgal  nnleas 
it  can  be  proved  that  they  are  quite  consistent 
with,  and  subsidiary  to,  the  prescribed  servioe. 
Thus,  a  cross  used  as  an  omament  and  carried 
aboat  is  illegal,  and,  a  fortiori,  a  cracifix 
(Elphinstone  v.  Purchas,  3  Ad.  k  BccL  67). 
Holy  water  stoups,  on  the  same  principle, 
were  held  illegal  in  Davey  v.  Hinde,  1901, 
p.  95,  and  ordered  to  be  removed.  We  will 
now  give  a  list  of  some  Ornaments  which  haTe 
been  held  to  be  illegal. 

Baldaechino,  or  canopy  over  the  communion 
table.  This,  at  first  sight,  woald  appear  not  to 
be  an  Ornament,  as  incapable  of  use,  but  it  has 
been  held  that  as  it  was  used  for  the  pnrpose  of 
protecting  the  host  when  exposed  for  worship, 
and  for  the  honour  of  the  blessed  saorament, 
it  was  an  omament  and  illegal.  The  Prayer 
Book  f orbids  the  elevation  or  showing  of  the 
saorament,  and  a  baldacchino  was  inconsistent 
with  the  Service  prescribed  therein. 

Other  illegal  omaments  are : — 

Confusional  ^oac«.— Bradford  v.  Fry,  1878,  4 
P.D.  98 ;  Davey  v.  Hinde,  1901,  p  95. 

Staliona  of  Vu  Oro<«.— Ridsdale  v,  Clifton,  2 
P.D.  316 ;  Davey  v,  Hinde,  1901,  p.  96. 

TabemacU, — Davey  v.  Hinde,  1901,  p.  95; 
Kensit  v.  St.  Ethelburga,  1900,  p.  80. 

Images  representing  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
Good  Shepherd,  the  same  case. 

Becorationi  have  been  defined  in  Martin  r. 
Mackonochie  (2  P.C.  364,  at  p.  387)  to  be 
"things  inert  and  unused,"  and  were  distin- 
guished  from  Ornaments  which  have  an  "active 
ase  .  .  .  as  part  of  the  administration  of  a 
ceremony.*'  Decorations  are  of  two  kinds — 
things,  like  decorative  pattems,  which  are 
incapable  of  use.  Next,  things  which  thoogh 
inert,  can  be  used.  These,  as  long  as  they  are 
not  ased,  are  treated  as  decorations.  There  is 
often  considerable  controversy  as  to  whether  a 
*'  usable  "  thing  is  an  "  omament  *'  or  a  *'  deco- 
ration."  Thus,  one  picture  might  be  an 
<< omament"  if  used  for  a  religious  parpose, 
or  as  an  aid  to  prayer,  and  another,  of  a  his- 
torical  scene,  would  only  be  a  "  decoration." 
For  example  a  cross,  the  rule  has  been  to 
allow  them  if  not  used,  or  put  ap  in  a  place 
where  they  lead  to  misconoeptions.  Thus,  a 
cross  is  not  allowed  in  connection,  or  apparent 
oonnection,  with  the  communion  table,  for  it 
must  not  be  given  the  appearance  of  an  altar. 
The  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Liddell 
V.  Beal  (Moore*6  Sp.  Rep),  in  dealing  with  a 
case  where  a  wooden  cross  had  been  put  npon 
a  narrow  ledge  **  raised  above  the  rest  of  the 
table"  (see  p.  151),  the  ledge  being  attached 
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to  the  table  (p.  186),  contains  the  foUowing 
conclusiozis :  '*The  distioction  between  an 
altar  and  a  table  is  in  itself  essen tial,  and  the 
circamstances,  therefore,  whicb  constitute  the 
djstinction,  bowever  trifling  in  tbemselves,  are 
for  tbat  reason  important."  The  cross  was 
therefore  ordered  to  be  removed  from  the  table 
so  that  it  shonld  not  look  like  an  altar.  The 
existence  of  a  cross  attached  to  the  table  was 
Said  to  be  neither  consistent  with  the  letter 
nor  the  spirit  of  the  canons.  In  conseqaence 
the  cross  was  removed  to  the  sill  of  the  east 
Window,  which  was  five  feet  ten  inches  away 
from  the  commnnion  table.  This  did  not  satisfj 
some  of  those  who  objected  to  the  cross,  and 
they  took  farther  proceedings  (Liddell  v.  Beal, 
1860,  14  Moore  P.C.  1).  The  Privy  CouncU 
then  held  that  the  cross  was  not  *'  in  anj  sense 
in  communication  or  contact  with  the  com- 
munion  table,"  and  tbat  the  monition  in  that 
case  had  not  been  disob'-yed.  In  Durst  v. 
Masters  (1876,  1  F.D.  373)  the  incambent  put 
a  cross  on  a  ledge  a  qaarter  of  an  inch  above 
the  table,  and  asserted  that  it  was  legal  in  such 
a  Position  and  was  movable.  The  Privj  Council 
bowever,  refused  to  enter  into  anj  such  refine- 
ments  as  to  its  being  movable  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  away  from  the  table,  and  said  that  to 
the  eye  of  a  stranger  Coming  into  the  church 
there  was  no  difference  from  what  had  been 
orig^ally  coodemned  in  Liddell  v.  Westerton  ; 
and  laid  down  the  principle  that  no  cross 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  in 
apparent  connection  with  the  communion  table. 
The  Privy  Council  in  Philipe tts  v.  Boyd 
(L.R  6  P.C.  435)  allowed  a  marble  reredos  at 
Ezeter  Cathedra!,  having  on  it  a  bas-relief 
carving  which  represented  the  Ascension, 
Transfiguration,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  historical  scenes.  The  Privy  Council 
allowed  this  reredos  on  the  ground  that  it 
could  not  become  an  object  of  superstitious 
reverence.  Courts  judge  on  the  evidence  pre- 
sented  before  them  as  to  the  likelihood  of  any 
decoration  or  figure  becoming  an  object  of 
saperstition.  Thus,  the  figures  in  relief  on  the 
reredos  at  Ezeter  were  held  subsidiary  to  the 
representation  of  the  events,  and  so  were  per- 
mitted  as  unlikely  to  lead  to  superstition.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  a  figare  might  be,  it  must 
be  likely  to  be,  or  probably  would  be,  a  cause 
of  superstitious  reverence ;  thus,  a  bas-relief 
of  the  crucifizion  scene  on  a  reredos  was  held 
not  likely  to  be  a  cause  of  superstition  in 
Haghes  v.  Edwards  (1877,  2  P.D.  361),  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  ezercising  bis  discretion  in 
B.  V,  Bishop  of  London  (24  Q.B.D.  213),  refused 
to  sanction  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the 
reredos  of  St.  PauPs  Cathedral,  on  the  groond 
that  he  thought  it  would  not  be  a  caase  of 
saperstition. 


By  the  words  "superstitious  reverence,*' 
"adoration,"  or  "worship,"  the  Courts  do 
not  only  mean  to  convey  the  limited  idea  of  a 
figure  or  object  itself  worshipped  like  a  pagan 
idol,  but  to  embrace  the  far  more  eztended 
conception  of  worship,  adoration,  or  reverence 
paid  to  the  Deity  in  presence  of,  or  before,  and 
through  the  medium  of,  those  objects  or 
figures,  and  referred  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  as  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Sess.  zxv.,  De  Invocaiione  venercUione  et  re- 
liquiis  sanetorum  et  saerii  imagintbus,  Ic  is  this 
kind  of  wordhip  which  the  XX  Und  Articie  of 
Religion  repudiated,  and  declared  to  be  '*a 
fond  thing  vainly  invented."  The  principle 
on  which  the  Courts  go  is  that  the  best  fore- 
cast  as  to  whether  a  thing  is  in  danger  of 
being  an  object  of  superstitious  reverence, 
especially  in  those  cases  where  the  weaknesses 
and  failingd  of  mankind  are  concerned,  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  ezperience  of  the  past. 
Thus,  as  the  worship  of  the  crucifiz  on  the 
rood  screen  was  enjoined  in  the  Missal  ac- 
cording  to  the  Sarum  Use,  such  a  crucifiz  was 
clearly  liable  to  abuse.  Lord  Penzance  laid 
down  the  rule  in  the  following  words  in  Clif ton 
V.  Ridsdale  (1876, 1  P.D.  316,  at  p.  356),  which 
were  quoted  and  approved  of  by  the  Privy 
Council  on  appeal  (1877,  2  P.D.  276) :  "  When 
the  Court  is  dealing  with  a  well-known  sacred 
object — an  object  enjoined  and  put  np  by 
authority  in  all  the  chnrches  in  England  before 
the  Reformation  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
church,  and  for  the  purpose  of  '  adoration ' — 
when  the  Court  finds  the  same  object,  both  in 
the  church  and  out  of  it,  is  still  worshipped  by 
those  who  adhere  to  the  unreformed  Romish 
faith,  and  when  it  is  told  that  now — after  a 
lapse  of  three  hundred  years — it  is  suddenly  pro- 
posed  to  set  up  the  same  object  in  the  same  part 
of  the  church  as  an  architectural  ornament  only 
— it  is  hard  not  to  distrust  the  use  to  which  it 
may  be  put,  or  escape  the  apprehension  that 
what  begins  in  *  decoration  *  may  end  in  idol- 
atry."  If  this  apprehension  is  a  just  and  reason- 
able  one,  then  there  ezists  that  likelihood  and 
danger  of  superstitious  reverence  which  the 
Privy  Council,  in  Phillpotts  v,  Boyd  (1876, 
L.R.  6  P.C.  435),  pronounced  to  be  fatal  to 
the  lawfulness  of  all  Images  and  figures  set 
np  in  a  church.  Sir  A.  Charles,  the  late  Dean 
of  the  Arches,  held  in  re  St.  Anselm,  Pinner, 
1901,  p.  202,  that  the  question  whether  m 
particular  decoration  was  in  danger  of  super- 
stitious reverence  depended  on  the  probability 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  particulsf 
charch,  and  suggested  evidence  being  adduced 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Services  in  the  church 
where  it  was  proposed  to  put  up  on  a  chancel 
screen  a  crucifiz  with  figures  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  John  on  either  side.    When  be 
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was  satiäfied  as  to  the  oature  of  the  senrioes, 
he  allowed  tbose  figures  to  be  pnt  up.  It  is 
Bubmitted  tbat  tbe  principle  of  this  decision  is 
not  correct — a  new  iricar  migbt  commence  all 
tbe  saperstitioQS  practices  forbidden  —  and 
tbat  tbe  principle  laid  down  bj  Lord  Fensance 
is  a  more  satisfactory  one,  viz.,  tbat  wben  tbe 
particolar  tbing  bas  been  associated,  and  still 
is,  witb  a  practice  tbe  Cburcb  of  England 
bolds  superstitioQs,  it  cannot  be  permitted. 

OcUet  to  cbancel  screens  bave  not  been  ap- 
proved  of  bj  tbe  difTerent  cbancellors,  as  ap- 
pearing  to  make  a  distinction  between  tbe 
cbancel  and  tbe  rest  of  tbe  cburcb,  wbiob  is 
not  recognised  by  law ;  yet  they  bave  been 
allowed  for  protection  of  cburcb  property 
wbere  it  was  customary  to  keep  tbe  cburcb 
open  all  week  days,  and  on  condition  tbat  tbey 
Bbould  be  kept  open  during  tbe  Services  (Rector 
of  St.  Andrew'8,  Romford  v.  All  Persons  having 
Interest,  1894,  P.D.  220). 

Flowers,  if  used  only  as  decorations,  are 
legal  (Elpbinstone  v.  Purcbas,  L.R.  3  P.C. 
605).  As  to  tbings  forbidden  becanse  used 
ceremonially,  see  Ceremonies. 

Ornaments  of  the  Minister, — Tbe  reader  wbo 
bas  followed  tbe  introdnctory  bistory  bas  seen 
tbat  tbe  Privy  Council  bave  beld  tbat  tbe  lawf ul 
Ornaments  für  a  minister  are  tbose  autborised 
by  tbe  Advertisements  of  Queen  Elizabetb,  and 
tbat  tbese  Advertisements  bave  not  been  super- 
seded  by  tbe  Ornaments  Rubric.  Tbe  conse- 
quence  is  tbat  tbe  snrplice  is  tbe  only  lawful 
Ornament  to  be  worn  in  parisb  cburcbes  while 
ministering,  unless,  perbaps,  tbe  scarf  or  tippet, 
and  bood  in  addition. 

Tippet  or  Scarf ^  and  Bood.— The  Advertise- 
ments direct  Deans,  Masters  of  Colleges, 
Arcbdeaoons,  otber  Dignitaries  in  Catbedral 
Cburcbes,  Doctors,  Masters  of  Arts,  Batcbelors 
(sie)  of  Divinity,  Medicine,  and  Law,  baving 
ecclesiastical  living,  inter  cUia  to  wear  in  tbeir 
common  apparel  abroad  tippets  of  sarceneK 
Tbe  74tb  Canon  directs  for  tbe  same  persons 
bood 8  and  tippets  of  silk  or  sarcenet,  and 
Square  caps.  All  otber  ministers  **admitted 
or  to  be  admitted,"  are  to  wear  tbe  same  dress 
as  tbe  otbers,  except  tippets,  Tbe  tippet  bas 
become  part  of  tbe  dress  worn  by  ministers, 
tbougb  it  is  clear  botb  f rom  tbe  Advertisements 
and  Canon  tbat  it  was  an  outdoor  dress  and 
originally  worn  by  dignitaries  in  Colleges  and 
Catbedrals,  and  Doctors  and  Bacbelors  of  Tbeo- 
logy,Law,  and  Medicine.  It  bas  never  been 
tbe  subject  of  any  judicial  decision.  Tbe  scarf 
is  to  be  distinguisbed  from  a  stolc.  A  stole 
is  a  narrow  strip  of  eoUmred  silk  expanded  at 
tbe  ends  and  reacbing  down  to  tbe  knees.  A 
tippet,  or  scarf,  was  of  folded  black  silk  going 
down  to  tbe  ankles. 

Copes^  according  to  tbe  Advertisements,  are 


to  be  worn  in  catbedrals  and  coUegiate  churches 
in  tbe  ministration  of  the  Holy  Communion  bj 
tbe   principal    minister  witb   Gospeller  and 
Epistoler  agreeably.    Tbey  bave  fallen  into 
disnse    for    nearly   two    centuries    now  in 
catbedrals,  and  if  an  action  were   brooght 
against  any  one  for  not  using  tbem,  it  is  not 
improbable  tbat  tbe  Court  would  bold  tbat  the 
contemporary,  general,  and  continucos  disuse 
of  tbe  same  had  created  a  legal  practice  author- 
ising  tbeir  disuse,  and  tbe  use,  instead,  of  a 
surplice  witb  tbe  otber  usual  omaments.    This  ^ 
disuse  seems  to  bave  been  recognised  in  1604,  ^ 
for  tbe  24tb  Canon,  instead  of  directing  the^ 
clergy  in  catbedrals  to  wear  tbe  cope  at  ewerf^ 
ministration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  limit^s 
its  direction  to  the  "principal  feast  days,^ 
altbough  a  few  lines  f urther  down  it  refem  t^:z 
Elizabetb's  Advertisements.    See  CoPS.    Tb^« 
following  vestments  bave    been  held  to  l>^ 
illegal :  alb,  amice,  maniple,  cbasnble,  tnnicl« 
(Hebbert  v,  Purchas,  7  Moore,  P.C.  N.S.  468,  or 
L.R.  3  P.C.  650 ;  Ridsdale  v,  Clifton,  2  P.D. 
276),  a  biretta,  if  worn  (Hudson  v,  Tooth,  2  P.D. 
125  ;  Enraght  v.  Lord  Penzance,  1882,  7  Apfi 
Cas.  240).    In  ruling  on  this  point  (Elpbinstone 
V.  Purchas,  1870,  3  Ad.  &  Eccl.  94)  tbe  Cooit 
thought  it  could  be  innocently  carried  in  the 
band. 

The  Uack  gown  bas  been  beld  to  be  legal  for 
two  reasons :  first,  because  the  surplice  bas  been 
only  directed  to  be  worn  during  tbe  administra- 
tion  of  tbe  Holy  Communion  and  the  otber  rites 
(rite  being  *'a  Service  expressed  in  words,'' 
Martin  v.  Mackonochie,  2  Ad.  k  EccL  116,  at 
p.  136)  of  tbe  Cburcb,  and  preaching  is  not 
a  rite  nor  ministration  witbin  tbe  mbric; 
secondly,  tbe  Court  beld  tbat  tbe  use  of  the 
black  gown  had  been  legal  all  along  throogh 
three  centuries,  and  tbat  if  it  had  not  been  so, 
on  the  principle  tbat  communis  error  fneit  legem, 
üe,  since  there  bas  been  a  continuons  use  of 
such  gown  for  three  hundred  years,  such  use 
would  make  it  legal  even  if  it  had  not  been  so 
originaUy  (Wright  r.  Tugwell,  1897.  1  Ch.  86). 

Omaments  ofa  Bishop, — The  bishop  is  ordered 
by  the  rubric  in  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  to 
wear  a  röchet.  Witb  this  they  wear  a  chimere, 
which  was  an  upper  robe  originally  worn  out  of 
doors,  and  since  Queen  Elizabetb's  time  made 
of  black  satin. 

Pastoral  Staff, — If  we  apply  the  method  of 
interpreting  the  rubrics  which  bas  been  laid 
down  by  tbe  Courts,  and  which  is  ezplained  od 
a  previous  page  of  this  article,  it  wül  be  clear 
tbat  the  pastoral  staff  is  an  illegal  omament. 
Tbe  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  enjoined 
it  in  tbe  "  certain  notes "  at  the  end,  wbere 
vestments  are  dealt  witb  ;  the  Second  Prayer 
Book  and  the  present  one  have  omitted  all  refer- 
ence  to  it.  In  the  **  certain  notes  *'  at  the  end  of 
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irst  Prayer  Book  the  bisbop  was  direoted 
Id  it  in  bis  band,  or  bave  it  borae  for  bim 
I  cbaplain,  botb  at  Holy  Ck>mmanion  and 

executing  anj  otber  public  ministration. 
)rdinal  of  1550,  in  tbe  senrice  of  conseorat- 
sbops,  also  directed  botb  tbe  consecrating 
ps  to  bave  tbeir  pastoral  stayes  in  tbeir 
I,  and,  as  part  of  tbe  ceremonj  of  conse- 
lg  a  new  bisbop,  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  ex- 
tion,  after  be  is  given  tbe  Bible  witb  tbe 
I,  "Give  beed  unto  reading,"  directs  tbe 
isbop  wbile  saying  tbe  words,  *'Be  to 
lock  of  Cbrist  a  sbepherd,"  to  put  a 
ral  staff  into  the  new  bisbop's  bands. 
iese  references  to  a  pastoral  staff  bave 
out  oat  of  tbe  present  Prayer  Book  and 
aL  Tbis  view  is  bome  out  by  Gibson, 
in  bis  Ck>dez  publisbed  in  1761,  says  at  p. 
referring  to  tbe  pastoral  staff,  episcopal 

mitre,  and  gloves  (all  enjoined  in  tbe 
n  Pontifical) :  "  All  wbicb,  and  many  otber 
stitions  of  like  natore  (as  savouring  more 
e  ceremonies  of  tbe  Jewisb,  tban  of  tbe 
icity  of  tbe  Cbristian  religion),  oar  Re- 
id  Cborcb  batb  pradently  and  piously 
side  in  tbe  consecration  of  ber  arcbbisbops 
bisbops,  retaining  only  sucb  ontward 
s  as  are  most  ancient  and  most  graye." 
t  may  be  noted  that  at  tbefirst  Elizabctban 
cration  of  a  bisbop,  viz.,  Arcbbisbop 
ir's  (of  wbicb  he  took  care  tbere  sbonld 
yery  exact  account  in  bis  Register),  no 
ral  staff  was  given,  as  is  ezpressly  men- 
i  in  tbe  Archiepiscopal  Register. 
re, — This  also  is  probably  illegal,  slnce  it 

part  of  tbe  specified  dress  of  a  bisbop  in 
*  tbe  First  or  Second  Prayer  Book  of 
fd  VI.,  or  any  otber,  and  tbe  mle  laid 

by  tbe  Courts  is  that  no  garments  sball 
3m  except  sucb  as  are  autborised.     In 

V,  Bisbop  of  Lincoln,  it  was  beld  tbat, 

a  bisbop  ministers  in  any  office  pre- 
jd  by  tbe  Prayer  Book,  he  is  a  **  minister,*' 
K>und  to  obsenre  tbe  directions  g^ven  to 
linister  in  the  rabrics  of  such  office  (L.R. 
D.  148).  [E.  B.  W.] 

•JtlUS,  or  door-keeper,  is  tbe  name  of 
west  of  the  minor  Orders  (see  Obdbbs)  in 
oman  Churcb.  To  bim  is  of  ten  committed 
are  of  the  building,  and  tbe  duty  of 
l  tbat  all  tbings  are  in  order. 
BID  MOV£S£ENT.~The  name  given  to 
iovement  witbin  the  Churcb  of  England 
i  is  now  popularly  known  as  Ritualism. 
s  bom  in  '.Oxford  in  the  montb  of  Julv 
and  tberefore  received  tbe  name  of  tbe 
d  Movement.  Its  chief  founders  were 
tev.  Jobo.-  Keble,  tbe  Rev.  Jobn  Henry 
lan  (aftecrwards  known  as  Cardinal  New* 

and  thtt  Rev.  Richard  Hurrell  Fronde. 
Kev.  Dr.  /Pusey  joined  tbe  party  mbont  a 


year  later.  Tbe  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Perceval, 
tbe  Ray.  Isaac  Williams,  and  tbe  Rev.  William 
Ftdmer,  of  Worceater  CoUege,  were  also  promi- 
nent leaders.  In  tbe  montb  of  April  1833, 
Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Fronde  visited  Rome, 
and  wbile  tbere  bad  several  secret  Interviews 
witb  Monsignor  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Wise- 
man,  to  wbom  tbey  revealed  tbeir  plans  for 
tbe  new  Movement  tbey  bad  already  decided 
on  founding,  and  from  wbom  tbey  sougbt 
advioe.  It  does  not  appear  tbat  tbey  con- 
sulted  witb  any  of  tbe  bisbops  of  tbe 
Churcb  of  England  at  tbis  early  stage. 
Wiseman  was  greatly  deligbted  witb  wbat 
tbese  two  young  Cburob  of  England  olergy- 
men  told  bim.  His  conversations  witb  tbem 
produced  a  deep  and  lasting  Impression  on  bis 
mind,  and  even  affected  tbe  wbole  course  of 
bis  snbsequent  life.  «From  tbat  moment," 
Wiseman  subeequently  wrote,  in  tbe  DvJblin 
Review t  "  I  watcbed  witb  intense  interest  and 
love  tbe  Movement  of  wbicb  I  ihen  caught  tbe 
first  glimpse.  My  stndies  cbanged  tbeir 
course,  tbe  bent  of  my  mind  was  altered." 
And,  again,  he  wrote  of  tbese  same  interviewe, 
beld  in  April  1833 :  *'  From  tbat  moment  it 
(tbe  Movement)  took  tbe  uppermost  place 
in  my  tbougbts,  and  became  tbe  object  of  tbeir 
intensest  interest." 

Tbe  ostensible  object  of  tbe  new  Movement 
was  tbe  weakening  of  tbe  influenoe  of  tbe 
State  over  the  Churcb  of  England,  and  tbis 
secured  tbe  sympatby  of  many  wbo  bad  no 
love  for  High  Churcb  doctrines ;  but  the  real 
object  went  mnch  further  tban  tbis.  Wbat 
was  first  of  all  aimed  at  was  tbe  restoration  of 
tbe  doctrines  associated  witb  tbe  name  of 
Arcbbisbop  Land,  and  then  of  otber  doctrines 
wbicb  bad  been  long  before  rejected  by  tbe 
Englisb  Reformers.  Even  at  tbat  early  period 
Newman  states,  in  bis  Äpologia  Pro  Vita  8ua, 
**  I  saw  tbat  Reformation  principlee  were 
powerless  to  rescne  "  tbe  Cburcb  of  England. 
Tbe  nltimate  object  was  tbe  Corporate  Re- 
nnion of  tbe  Churcb  of  England  witb  tbe 
Cburcb  of  Rome.  See  Rombwabd  Movb- 
MSNT.  '*  I  ever  kept  before  me,"  seid 
Newman,  *'  tbat  tbere  was  sometbing  greater 
tban  tbe  Establisbed  Cburcb,  and  tbat  was 
tbe  Cburcb  Catbolic  and  Apostolic,  set  up 
from  tbe  beginning,  of  wbicb  she  was  but  tbe 
local  presence  and  organ."  In  otber  words, 
tbat  sbe  was  but  tbe  servant  of  tbe  rest  of 
tbe  Catbolic  Cburcb,  that  is,  of  the  Eastem 
Cburcb  and  tbe  Cburcb  of  Rome  oombined. 
Tbere  were  many  Conferences  between  tbe 
leaders  of  tbe  new  Movement,  and  a  great  deal 
of  correspondence  witb  f riends  in  various  parte 
of  tbe  oountry,  tbe  principal  outcome  of  whicb 
was  tbe  now  well-known  Traci»  for  the  Time$, 
Tbe  first  of  tbese  appeared  on   September 
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9,  1833,  and  the  last  on  February  27,  1841. 
Roman  Catholic  doctrines  wcre  taught  in  them 
f rom  the  commencement,  but  in  a  very  guarded 
and  carefal  manncr,  so  as  not  to  ezcite  too 
mach  alarm.  Wben  No.  4  was  pnblished,  a 
copy  was  lent  to  Mr.  Ambrose  Phillipps  de 
Lisle,  a  Roman  Catholic  gcntleman,  who  re- 
turned  it  with  this  declaration :  "  Mark  my 
words,  tbese  Tracts  are  the  beginning  of  a 
Catholic  Movement  which  will  one  day  end  in 
the  return  of  her  Church  to  Catholic  unity 
and  the  See  of  Peter."  Ancther  Roman 
Catholic  Said  to  Mr.  John  Adolphiis,  K.C. : 
'<  Ah  !  Adolphus,  this  is  the  grandestt  move  for 
onr  Church  there  has  been  since  the  Reforma- 
tion." Of  all  these  TtxwUt  those  which  created 
the  greatest  Sensation  were  No8.  80,  87,  and 
90.  The  two  former  of  these  bore  the  same 
title :  *'  Reserve  in  Communicating  Religious 
Knowledge,"  and  taught  that  there  are  certain 
doctrines  which  are  secrcts,  not  to  be  taught 
to  everybody,  but  to  be  held  in  reserve  by 
Christian  teachers,  and  imparted  by  them 
only  to  those  who  can  be  trusted.  It  was 
as  disciples,  or  writ^rs  of  the  Tracts  for  the 
TimeSf  that  the  followers  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment became  known  by  the  name  of  Trac- 
tarians. 

Within  less  than  three  years  from  the  birth 
of  the  Movement  the  Edinburgh  Review  charged 
the  Tractarians  with  teaching  Popish  doctrines. 
The  accusation,  which  was  supported  by  the 
Standard^  created  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
and  indignation  throughout  the  country.  The 
Tractarians  decided  to  meet  the  accusa- 
tion by  preaching  against  Popery,  hoping  thus 
to  dose  the  mouths  of  their  opponents.  Dr. 
Pusey  thought  the  idea  exccllent.  It  would, 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  enable  them  to  *'  dispose 
of  ultra- Protestantism  by  a  side  wind,  and 
teach  people  Catholicism  without  their  sus- 
specting"  the  trick  which  was  to  be  played  on 
them !  Newman  was  particularly  zealous  in 
this  anti-Popery  movement.  He  publicly  de- 
clared  in  a  course  of  Lecturu  on  Populär 
Protetiantiwa  (afterwards  published),  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  not  merely  unscrip- 
tural,  but  also  *'  impious/'  *'  blasphemous," 
»*  monstrous,"  "  crafty,"  "  obstinate,"  **  cruel, 
unnatural,  as  madmen  are.  Or  rather,  she  may 
be  said  to  resemble  a  demoniac."  Strongly 
Protestant  utterances  like  these  served  to  allay 
the  fears  of  Protestant  Churchmen,  who  im- 
mediately  went  to  sleep,  fearing  no  danger. 
But  no  sooner  had  these  No  Popery  utterances 
done  their  work  than  Newman  wrote  to  the 
Oxford  ComeriHUive  Journal  withdrawing  every 
Word  he  had  ever  said  against  the  Church  of 
Rome.  He  declared  that  in  abusing  Rome  he 
**  was  not  speaking  his  own  words  " — though  he 
had  put  them  out  as  his  own — besides  which. 


he  insisted  that  "such  views  were  neceany 
for  his  Position.''    It  it  evident  that  henem 
believed  one  word  of  the  abote  which  he  hil 
heaped  on  the  Church  of  Rome.     '*  Intinrii 
friends,"  wrote  Newman  at  this  time  to  It 
Hope  Scott,   *'haye   almoat   reproached  ai 
with  *  paltering  with  them  in  a  double  nbh^ 
keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  their  mt,  ti 
break   it  to   their  hope.'"     Double  deiUig 
of  this  kind   was,   alas !  bj   no    meani  «h 
common  at  this  period  of  the  Oxford  Moit- 
ment.     The  Rev.  W.  G.  Ward,  who  for  a  tiM 
became  leader  of  the  advanoed  Tractarians  afta 
Newman  had  resigned  that  position,  med  ttt 
teach  his  followers :  **  Make  joorself  clear  tlal 
you  are  jnstified  in  deception,  and  then  lie  Uki 
a  trooper."    Eis  Roman  Catholic  son  tayi  d 
this  same  Mr.  Ward,  that  while  he  was  stiB 
a  clergyraan  in  the  Chnroh  of  England  bi 
'*had  long  held  that  the  Roman  Church  wu 
the  one  true  Church.    He  had  gradnally  codi 
to  believe  that  the  BngUsh  Chnrch  was  not 
strictly  a  part  of  the  Church  at  all.    He  lad 
feit  bound  to  retain  his  extemal  commonioa 
with  her  members,  becanse  he  was  bringing 
many  of  them  towards  Rome."     Dr.    Poiey 
acted  in  a  double-dealing  manner,  for  while  he 
began  hearing  confessions  in  1838,  in  1842— 
four   years   after — he  wrote  a   leamed  Pro- 
testant treatise,  in  the  form  of  notes  to  tbe 
works  of  Tertullian,  to  prove  that  anricuhr 
confession  was  whoUy  unknown  to  the  Primi- 
tive Church. 

The  want  of  straightforward  conduct  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  is  vory  clearly  revealed  in  the  lAft 
and  Letten  of  A  mbrou  PhUlipp»  dt  Lide,  That 
Roman  Catholic  gcntleman  became,  about 
the  year  1841,  the  secret  emissary  of  Bisbop 
Wiseman  and  the  Pope  to  the  Oxford  leaden. 
Newman,  still  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  revealed  to  De  Lisle  things  he  kept 
secret  from  his  own  disciples.  On  May  5, 1841, 
De  Lisle  wrote  from  Oxford:  **Many  here 
would  like  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Pope,  that  so  they  might  be  in  active 
communion  with  him,  and  yet  remain  in  the 
Church  of  England  to  labour  for  the  re- 
conciliation  of  their  wbole  Church."  De  Lisle'i 
Roman  Catholic  biogra^er  assures  ns  that: 
**  De  Lisle  acted  as  an  Interpreter  between  the 
Oxford  divines  and  Bish^p  Wiseman.  By 
such  means  the  Pope  and^  Propaganda  were 
kept  au  eouranlt  with  the  Oxford  Movement." 

The  Rev.  Richard  HurreÜl  Fronde  died  on 
February  28, 1836.  Two  yeat"  ^^^^  ^^^  writings 
were  pablished,  when  it  becVme  known  to  the 
public  for  the  flrst  time  ho\V  far  he  had  gone 
in  the  direction  of  RomaniJOif  and  how  in- 
tensely  he  had  hated  Protestantism  in  any 
shape  or  form.    His  Rtmaimi  were  edited  bj 
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Keble  and  Newman.  The  pablication  cansed 
ft  great  Sensation  at  tbe  time,  and  led  to  some 
Ol  the  rank  and  file  of  tbe  Oxford  partj  witb- 
diawing  from  tbe  Movement  in  alarm.  By 
this  time  tbe  disciples  of  tbe  Oxford  Move- 
xnent  were  generally  known  as  **  Tractarians." 
On  August  24,  1838,  tbe  leaders  issned  tbe 
llrst  Tolnme  of  tbe  Library  of  the  Fathen,  of 
whicb  tbe  last  did  not  appear  nntil  November 
1886.  Tbe  Fatbers  wbo  llved  nearest  tbe 
Apostolio  Age  were  not  translated  in  tbis 
lAbrwry  so  freelj  as  tbose  of  a  later  period, 
when  error  bad  g^eatlj  increased  in  tbe  Cburcb. 
Of  tbe  tbirteen  Fatbers  wbose  vrritings  v^ere 
translated,  only  tbree  wrote  in  tbe  first  tbree 
oentories,  tbe  remaining  ten  flourisbed  in  tbe 
fonrtb,  fiftb,  sixtb,  and  seventb  centaries. 

In  Febraary  1839,  a  movement  was  in- 
angurated  for  erecting  in  Oxford  a  Martyrs' 
Memorial  to  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer, 
who  bad  been  bumt  alive  in  Oxford  streets  for 
the  Protestant  faitb.  It  was  strongly  opposed 
by  most  of  tbe  Traotarians,  Dr.  Pnsey  being 
particolarly  opposed  to  tbe  scbeme.  So  also 
was  Keble,  wbo  said  tbat,  **Anytbing  wbicb 
separates  tbe  present  Cburcb  from  the  Re- 
formers I  sbould  bail  as  a  great  good."  Happily 
their  Opposition  failed  to  prevent  the  erection 
of  tbe  Memorial,  wbicb  was  unveiled  in  1841. 

Wbat  was  going  on  at  Oxford  gave  intense 
pleasure  at  Rome,  where  tbe  Movement  was 
closely  watched.  Early  in  1840  Newman  saw 
tbat  its  tendency  was  distinctly  towards 
Borne,  and  admitted  tbat  its  influence  belped 
**  to  make  impatient  minds  seek  "  Catholicism 
**  wbere  it  bas  ever  been,  in  Rome."  By  tbe 
end  of  tbat  year  be  thought  tbat  Rome  was 
"  tbe  centre  of  unity."  His  friend,  Isaac 
Williams,  says  tbat  at  abont  tbis  period 
Newman  **  said  things  in  favour  of  tbe  Cburcb 
of  Rome  wbicb  quite  startled  "  bim,  and  even 
told  bim  tbat  "be  thought  tbe  Cburcb  of 
Rome  was  right,  and  we  were  wrong,  so  much 
80,  tbat  we  ougbt  to  join  it."  But  secrecy 
was  observed  to  a  large  extent.  In  1841  tbe 
Rev.  W.  6.  Ward  wrote  to  the  Roman  Catbolic 
Paris  Univers:  ''Let  us,  then,  remain  quiet 
for  some  years,  tili,  by  God's  blessing,  tbe 
ears  of  Englisbmen  are  become  accnstomed 
to  bear  tbe  name  of  Rome  pronounced  witb 
reverence." 

In  1841  tbe  King  of  Prussia  proposed  tbe 
founding  of  a  bisbopric  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
Cburcb  of  England,  one  half  of  tbe  cost  of 
wbicb  be  was  willing  to  defray,  if  tbe 
remainder  were  coUected  in  England.  He 
offered  to  place  the  German  Lutheran  mission- 
aries,  at  tbat  time  working  in  Palestine,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  new  bishop,  and  was 
even  willing  to  allow  them  to  be  re-ordained 
in  accordance  witb  the  Liturgy  of  tbe  Cburcb 


of  England.  The  English  Government  faci- 
litated  the  scbeme  to  tbe  utmost,  and  so  also 
did  most  of  the  bishops,  but  it  was  vielen tly 
opposed  by  Newman  and  Pusey,  and  other 
members  of  tbe  Oxford  Movement  party,  on 
tbe  narrow-minded  ground  tbat  it  would  cause 
the  Cburcb  of  England  to  recognise  tbe  non- 
Episcopal  Lutheran  Cburcb  as  a  real  branch 
of  the  Cburcb  of  Christ  on  earth ;  and  also 
because  the  Lutheran  missionaries  would  be 
required  to  sign  not  only  tbe  XXXIX.  Articles, 
but  also  tbe  Augsburg  Conf  ession ;  and,  f  urtber, 
tbat  the  scbeme  would  tend  to  prevent  unity 
witb  tbe  Greek  Cburcb  in  Palestine.  Dr. 
Pusey  said  tbat  to  urge  people  to  leave  tbe 
Eastern  Cburcb  would  be  *'  encouraging  sin." 
Dr  Hook,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  thougb  a  Tractarian, 
was,  to  bis  credit  be  it  recorded,  in  favour  of 
tbe  establishment  of  tbe  bisbopric,  while 
Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce  declared  :  **  I  feel 
furions  at  the  craving  of  men  for  union  witb 
idolatrous,  material,  sensual,  domineering 
Rome,  and  their  squeamish,  anathematising 
batred  of  Protestant  Reformed  men''  of  tbe 
Lutheran  Cburcb.  Notwithstanding  tbe  angry 
Opposition  of  Newman  and  Pusey,  the  bisbopric 
was  establisbed,and  on  November  7,  1841,  tbe 
Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  was  consecrated  as  the 
first  bishop  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
assisted  by  the  bishops  of  London,  Rocbester, 
and  New  Zealand. 

Tbe  publication,  on  February.  27,  1841,  of 
"  Tract  XC."  of  the  series  of  Traetsfor  the  Timei, 
written  by  Newman,  created  a  profound  Sensa- 
tion throughout  the  country.  It  was  the  most 
darin  g  step  Rome  ward  yet  taken  by  friend  s  of 
the  Oxford  Movement,  and  at  once  raised  a 
fierce  Opposition.  The  object  of  tbis  Tract 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  expressed  than  in 
the  words  of  the  f our  tutors  of  Oxford  Colleges, 
in  a  letter  of  protest  whicb  they  issued  as  early 
as  March  8tb :  *'  Tbe  Tract  bas/'  they  declared, 
**  a  bighly  dangerous  tendency,  from  its  sug- 
gesting  tbat  certain  very  important  errors  of 
the  Cburcb  of  Rome  are  not  condemned  by 
the  Articles  of  tbe  Cburcb  of  England.  For 
instance,  tbat  those  Articles  do  not  contain 
any  condemnation  of  tbe  doctrines  :  (1)  Of 
Purgatory.  (2)  Of  Pardons.  (3)  Of  the  wor- 
shipping  and  adoration  of  Images  and  Relics. 
(4)  Of  the  Invocation  of  Saints.  (5)  Of  the 
Mass,  as  they  are  taught  authoritatively  by 
the  Cburcb  of  Rome,  not  only  of  certain 
absurd  practices  and  opinions  wbicb  intelligent 
Romanists  repudiate  as  much  as  we  do.'*  Tbe 
Tract  was  condemned  on  March  13  by  tbe 
Board  of  Heads  of  Houses  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity,  as  *'  evading  rather  than  explaining  tbe 
sense  of  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  and  reconciling 
subscription  to  them  witb  the  adoption  of 
errors  wbicb  they  were  designed  to  connter- 
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act."  Seyeral  of  tbe  bishops,  in  their  charges, 
denoQDced  < '  Tract  XC. "  in  verj  streng  tenns, 
andat  tbe  reqnest  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  New- 
man  promised  that  it  sbonld  be  tbe  last  of  the 
series  of  Traeta  for  the  Times,  Fortj-two 
years  later,  on  June  14,  1883,  Newman,  re- 
ferring  to  bis  comments  in  tbis  Tract  on 
Article  XXXI.,  said  :  **  Tbe  Tract,  as  a  whole, 
I  bave  been  able  to  defend,  bat  not  tbis 
portion  of  it.  It  argties  that  wbat  tbe  Article 
condemns  is  not  tbe  auCboritative  teaching  of 
Rome,  bat  only  the  common  belief  and  practice 
of  Catbolics  as  regards  Porgatory  and  private 
Masses.  Bat  tbe  words  in  whicb  tbe  Article 
condemns  tbe  so-called  abose  are  ipso  facto  a 
condemnation  also  of  tbe  ordinance  itself 
whicb  is  abused.  Tbis  wiU  be  seen  at  once 
by  compariog  the  langoage  of  the  Article 
with  tbe  langaage  of  Pope  Pias  IV.  and  tbe 
Coancil  of  Trent.  Wbat  tbe  Article  abjures 
as  a  lie  is  jnst  that  whicb  tbe  Pope  and 
Coancil  declare  to  be  a  divlne  tratb.  .  .  . 
Nothing  can  come  of  the  saggested  distinc- 
tion  between  Mass  and  Masses,  as  if  *the 
Mass'  were  tbe  aboriginal  Divine  Rite,  whicb 
tbe  Article  lef t  alone,  and  '  the  Masses '  were 
those  private  saperstitions  whicb  the  Article 
denoanced.  However,  tbis  saggestion  in  aid 
is  as  onfoanded  as  tbe  original  theses.  '  Mass ' 
and  '  Masses '  do  bat  respectively  denote 
abstract  and  concrete,  as  can  easily  be 
shown." 

Early  in  1840  Newman  foanded  a  kind  of 
Monastic  Establishment  at  Littlemore,  aboat 
three  miles  from  Oxford,  whicb  continaed  in 
existence  antil  bis  secession  to  Rome  in  tbe 
aatamn  of  1846.  Several  of  tbe  ablest  members 
of  the  Tractarian  party  were  inmates  of  tbis 
monastery,  wbere  tbe  daily  life  was,  as  far  as 
possible,  modelled  after  that  in  Roman  Catbolic 
monasteries  ;  bat  a  great  deal  of  secrecy  was 
observed  as  to  wbat  went  on  witbin  its  walls. 

Of  coarse  tbere  were  men  in  the  Oxford 
Movement,  as  in  all  other  movements,  who 
went  beyond  tbe  rank  and  file  of  tbe  party. 
They  were  really  pioneers,  wbose  ambition 
was  to  basten  the  pace  at  whicb  the  Charch 
of  England  seemed  to  be  travelling  Rome- 
ward.  Amongst  them  were  such  men  as  the 
Rev.  R.  G.  Macmallen,  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Oakeley,  and  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Ward.  The 
latter  was  particalarly  daring  in  bis  avowals. 
In  1844  be  pablished  a  large  volame  entitled, 
The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Cffiurch,  in  whicb  be  de- 
clared  that  he  bad  signed  the  XXXIX.  Articles 
"in  a  non-natoral  sense,*'  and  that  in  doing 
so  he  bad  **  renounced  no  one  Roman  doctrine." 
"  We  find,"  be  exclaimed,  *'  ob,  most  joyfol, 
most  wonderfal,  most  onexpected  sight! 
we  find  the  whole  cyclo  of  Roman  doctrine 
gradnally    possessing    nambers    of    English 


Gbuchmen."  AtaConvocation  of  theUiiiv«r- 
■ity  of  Oxford,  beld  on  Febroary  13, 1840^  the 
book  was  condemned,  and  the  author  deprived 
of  his  University  degrees.    Nearly  the  wbde 
strength   of   the   Oxford   Movement  in  the 
University  was  osed  to  vote  against  tbe  oensore 
of  the  book,  and  to  prevent  the  degradadon 
of  the  aathor.    Dr.  Pasey  declared  that  Waid 
waa  "  very  greatly  benefiting  tbe  Charch  bj 
his  praotical  saggestions."  **  Tract  XC."  wonld 
no  doabt  bave  been  condemned  at  the  same 
time,  were  it  not  that  a  motion  to  do  so  wu 
at    once    vetoed    by    the    Proctors    of    the 
University,  one  of  whom  (Dr.  Charch)  after- 
wards  became  Dean  of  St.  PanPs,  and  even 
received  the  offer  of   the  ArchbiBboprio  of 
Canterbary  on  tbe  deatb  of  Dr.  Tait. 

Ward's  book,  it  may  bere  be  mentioned,  was 
in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  written  by  the  Ber. 
William  Palmer,  of  Worcester  College,  aod 
entitled,  Ä  Narrativeqf  Events  Connected  teithtke 
Publieation  of  "  The  Traets  for  the  Times,''  in 
whicb  he  exposed  the  tendency  to  Romaninn 
of  several  of  the  Tractarian  clergy.  Tbis  ex- 
posare  was  all  the  more  f  orcible,  Coming  as  it 
did  from  one  who  bad  been  a  leader  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  from  its  commencement. 
Mr.  Palmer  declared,  and  sapported  bis  asser- 
tion  by  ample  proof ,  that  "  it  is  andeniable  that 
Romanism,  in  its  very  fallest  extent,  has  advo- 
cates  amongst  oarselves." 

In  1844  Dr.  Pasey  commenced  tbe  issaing  of 
adapted  translations  of  Roman  Catbolic  booki 
of  devotion.  Tbis  was  a  very  daring  step  in  ad- 
vance,  whicb  raised  protests  from  not  a  few 
old-fashioned  High  Churchmen.  Newman 
frankly  told  Pasey  that  he  woald  *<promote 
tbe  caase  of  tbe  Charch  of  Rome"  by  bis 
condact ;  bat  he  went  on  with  the  Romanising 
work  notwithstanding  bis  friend's  waming. 
Archdeacon  (sabseqaently  Bishop)  Samael 
Wilberforce  wrote  of  one  of  these  adapted 
books :  *<  I  tbink  it  faller  of  sad  and  bomiliat- 
ing  bits  of  superstition  than  anytbing  of  bis 
I  bave  yet  seen ; "  wbile  Dr.  Hook  boldly  de- 
clared that  such  works  woald  '<make  men 
decided  infidels."  In  tbis  Pasey  no  donbt 
helped  mach  tbe  Charch  of  Rome.  It  may  be 
well  to  reprint  bere  wbat  Pope  Pias  IX.  said 
to  Dean  Stanley  aboot  Dr.  Pasey  several  years 
afterwards  :  "  Yoa  know  Pasey.  Wben  yoa 
meet  bim,  give  bim  tbis  message  from  me — 
that  I  compare  bim  to  a  bell,  whicb  always 
soands  to  invite  the  faitbfal  to  Charch,  and 
itself  always  remains  oatside." 

The  Oxford  Movement  was  greatly  assisted 
by  tbe  formation  of  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society.  It  was  foanded  in  May  1839,  **to 
promote  tbe  stady  of  ecclesiasticalarchitectore 
and  antiqaities,  and  the  restoration  of  matilated 
arcbitectaral  remains."    Its  labonrs  gave  the 
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fixst  impetus  to  that  love  of  Roman  Catholio 
Ornamente,  ritnal,  and  ceremonies,  whioh  dis- 
g^nisfaes  the  Rifenalists  of  the  present  day. 
Down  to  the  period  of  its  formation  tbe  f riends 
of  the  Oxford  Movement  had  confined  their 
laboQTB  mainly  to  the  restoration  of  certain 
Roman  Catholio  doctrines,  and  made  but  very 
•light  alterations  in  tbe  ritaal  of  their  parish 
chnrohes.  One  Protestant  Chnrohman,  like  a 
iaithfol  watebman,  early  sonnded  a  note  of 
alarm.  In  18i4  the  late  Dean  Close  preached 
a  sermon  in  whioh  he  pointed  out  that  ''as 
Romanism  is  tanght  Analytieally  at  Oxford,  it 
ifl  taaght  ArtittiecUly  at  Cambridge — it  is 
incolcated  theoretically,  in  Tracts,  at  one 
Uniyersity,  and  it  is  teulptured,  painted,  and 
graven  at  the  other.  Tbe  Cambridge  Cam- 
denians  boild  oburches  and  famish  symbolic 
vessels,  by  whioh  the  Oxford  Traotarians  may 
carry  out  their  principles." 

Dr.  Fasey  raised  a  storm  of  oensare  on 
himself  by  a  sermon  whioh  he  preaohed  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  on  the  fonrth  Snnday 
after  Easter,  in  the  year  1843.  It  was  after- 
wards  pablished  with  the  title :  The  Holy 
EwchariMt  a  Comfort  to  the  Penitent.  In  this 
sermon  Pnsey  taught  the  doctrines  of  the 
Real  Presence  in  tbe  consecrated  Clements, 
and  what  is  termed  the  Eucharistie  Sacriflce, 
in  a  way  whioh  greatly  startled  Protestant 
Chnrohmen,  wbo  considered  that  such  doc- 
trines were  out  of  place  in  the  Reformed 
Chnrob  of  England.  For  this  sermon  Dr. 
Pnsey  was  suspended  from  preaching  before 
the  Uniyersity  for  two  years.  Two  years  after 
this,  Mewman  pointed  out  that,  out  of  140 
quotations  from  the  Fatbers  in  Pusey's  sermon, 
in  Support  of  bis  doctrines,  only  four  were 
firom  the  Fatbers  of  tbe  first  three  centuriee. 

Döring  this  period  Newman  was  making 
rapid  strides  towards  Rome.  He  had  ceased 
to  lore  the  Church  of  England  many  year$ 
before  he  left  her  communion.  On  Sept.  16, 
1843,  he  resigned  the  living  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  Oxford,  and  retired  to  Littlemore, 
where  he  officiated  only  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  gave  up  all  clerical  work.  Early  in  1845 
Pnsey  realised  that  Newman  would  soon  go 
orer  to  Rome ;  but  he  wrote  to  Keble :  "  I 
have  looked  npon  this  [expected  secession]  of 
dear  Newman  as  a  mysterious  dispensation, 
at  though  (if  it  indeed  be  so),  Almighty  Chd 
fotu  drawing  htm,  as  a  eJwsen  xnttrument,for  tome 
oßee  in  the  Jtoman  Chureh,**  From  that  time 
Pusey  abstained  from  attacking  the  Church  of 
Rome;  **I  cannot,"  he  said,  "any  more  take 
tbe  negative  gpround  against  Rome ;  I  can  only 
remain  neutral.  I  have  indeed  for  some  time 
left  off  alleging  grounds  against  Rome." 

On  October  9, 1845,  Newman  was  received  into 
the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  at  Littlemore  Monastery, 


by  Father  Dominio,  a  Passionist.  Early  in 
the  foUowing  year  Newman  left  Littlemore, 
and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Rome  to  be 
ordained  a  priest.  But  wken  he  was  ordained 
a  priest  of  Rome,  or  toüere,  has  never  yet  been 
made  public.  That  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  whioh  has  never  yet  been 
revealed. 

Modem  Ritualists  are  never  tired  of  bewail- 
ing  tbe  secession  of  Newman.  They  think  it 
would  have  been  much  better  for  the  Chnrch 
of  England  if  he  had  remained  officiating  in 
her  fold.  I  cannot  agree  with  this  view.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  her — though  not 
for  himself  personally — if  he  bad  gone  long 
before.  There  was  wisdom  in  wbat  Arch- 
deacon  Samuel  Wilberforce  wrote  a  year 
before  bis  secession :  '*  If  Newman  is  to  go, 
the  sooner  he  goes  the  better." 

I  close  this  article  by  quoting  and  adopting 
the  words  of  Dean  Cburch:  **It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  pursue  farther  the  course  of  the 
Movement.  All  tbe  world  knows  that  it  was 
not,  in  fact,  killed,  or  even  much  arrested  by 
the  shock  of  1845.  But  after  1845,  its  field 
was  at  least  as  much  out  of  Oxford  as  in  it. 
As  long  as  Mr.  Newman  remained,  Oxford  was 
necessarily  its  centre,  necessarily,  even  after 
he  had  seemed  to  witbdraw  from  it.  When 
he  left  bis  place  vacant,  the  direction  of  it 
was  not  removed  from  Oxford,  but  it  was 
largely  shared  by  men  in  London  and  the 
country.  It  ceased  to  be  strongly  and  promi- 
nently  AcademicaL"  [W.  W.] 


PALLA. — A  small  cloth  of  linen,  sometimes 
stiffened  with  oardboard,  used  in  the  Roman 
Church  as  a  covering  for  the  chalice.  Ritua- 
lists use  a  linen  veil  for  the  purpose. 

PALLIUM,  is  a  band  of  wbite  wool  wom 
over  the  Shoulders,  with  two  strings  of  tbe 
same  material,  and  four  purple  crosses  worked 
upon  it.  Two  lambs  are  brought  annually  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Agnes,  at  Rome,  presented 
at  tbe  altar,  and  received  by  two  canons  of 
the  Lateran  Chnrch.  From  the  wool  of  the 
lambs  the  pallia  are  made  by  tbe  nuns  of  the 
Torre  de  Specchi  convent.  When  made,  tbe 
pallia  are  laid  on  tbe  so-called  tomb  of  St. 
Peter,  where  they  lie  all  night.  The  pallium 
is  sent  by  the  Pope  to  patriarchs,  primates, 
archbishops,  and  sometimes  bishops,  as  a  sign 
that  they  possess  the  **  f  ulness  of  the  episcopal 
Office."  The  history  of  the  pallium  is  the 
bistory  of  papal  development.  The  wrxters  of 
the  Cathßlie  Dietionary  by  Addis  and  Arnold 
teil  US  that  *'  the  early  history  of  the  pallium 
is  involved  in  bopeless  obscurity."    Cbardon 
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{Eist,  des  Sacr.,  tom.  v.  eh.  ix.)  teils  ns  that  the 
pallium  is  the  Latin  name  for  the  loose  npper 
gannent  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  tucked  round 
the  neck  in  running  or  other  active  exercise. 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  specially  affected 
by  the  philosophers.  De  Marca  and  Balaze 
believe  that  the  pallinm  was  first  given  to 
bishops  by  the  emperors.  Pope  Vig^as  de- 
clined  to  grant  it  to  Aaxanius  and  Aurelian, 
Archbishops  of  Arles,  without  the  Emperor's 
consent,  and  Gregory  the  Great  did  likewise 
with  Syagrius,  Bishop  of  Autun.  A  decree 
of  Valentinian  III.,  A.D.  432,  grants  the  dignity 
of  archbishop  and  honor  paüii  to  the  See  of 
Ravenna.  At  a  Synod  of  Arles,  A.D.  747,  and 
at  the  Synod  of  Ravenna,  A.D.  877,  it  was  de- 
creed  that  metropolitans  mnst  ask  the  pallium 
from  Rome  within  three  months  of  their  con- 
seoration.  Successive  Fopes  insisted  on  the 
observance  of  this  rule,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  observed  pretty  generally  in  France  and 
England.  Innocent  III.  forbade  the  assump- 
tion  of  even  the  name  of  archbishop  tili  the 
pallium  had  been  obtained,  and  that  decree 
was  incorporated  in  the  Canon  Law.  St. 
Bemard,  in  his  life  of  Malachy  {Vü,  MaL, 
cap.  xri.)  teils  us  that  the  pallium  was  un- 
known  in  Ireland  up  to  that  date.  Malachy 
died  A.D.  1148,  and  had  made  a  journey  to 
Rome  to  solicit  two  palls  for  Ireland.  Hc 
died  before  his  request  had  been  gpranted. 
After  Malachy's  death,  Pope  Eugenias  III.  sent 
Cardinal  Paparo  to  Ireland  as  his  legate,  and 
the  Cardinal  carried  four  palls,  which  were 
given  to  the  four  archbishops  appointed  at  the 
Synod  of  Keils,  A.D.  1152.  [T.  C] 

PALMS,  BLESSED.—Branches  of  the  palm 
and  Olive  are  blessed  on  Palm  Sunday  in  the 
Roman  Church  and  carried  in  the  hands  in 
remembrance  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  Christ 
into  Jerusalem. 

PAPACY. — As  the  development  of  the  Roman 
primacy  and  the  assumptions  which  underlie 
the  theory  of  the  Papal  Supremacy  are  dealt 
with  in  other  articles,  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  trace  the  main  outlines  in  the  history  of  the 
papal  System  proper.  It  was  not  tili  the  fifth 
Century  that  the  word  Pope  emerged  as  the 
distinctive  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  that 
the  history  of  the  Papacy  can  be  said  in  any 
definite  sense  to  have  begun.  It  was  Inno- 
cent I.  (402-417)  who  conceived  the  vast  idea 
of  Rome's  universal  supremacy,  while  Leo  I. 
(440-461),  by  his  great  abüities  and  still  larger 
Claims,  helped  to  lay  deep  the  foundations  of 
the  Popedom.  The  barbaric  invasions  of  the 
Century,  by  overthrowing  tho  civil  institutions 
of  the  Empire,  served  to  enhance  the  Spiritual 
influence  of  the  Roman  See ;  and  when,  in  476, 
the  Emperor  of  the  Romans  transferred  his 
seat  to  Constantinople,  the  Pope  became  the 


Chief  figure  of  Western  Europe.  The  work  of 
bnilding  up  the  papal  System  was  conünned  by 
Gregory  I.  (590-604),  whose  cbaracter  and 
teaching  did  much  to  shape  the  snbseqnent 
policy  of  the  Roman  Curia.  He  was  notable 
for  his  missionary  enterprises  and  especially 
for  his  mission  to  England.  Gibbon  deecribes 
him  as  "  the  founder  of  the  papal  monarchy." 
He  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  II.  (715-731). 

By  the  close  of  the  eighth  Century  the  papal 
Claims  had  grown  ominously  large.  The  Pope 
asserted  the  right  to  dispense  with  the  obser- 
vance of  the  canonical  law,  and  to  confer  upon 
ecclesiastical  foundations  Privileges  which 
enabled  them  to  encroach  upon  the  secular 
Jurisdiction.  He  had  definitely  assumed  the 
prerogatives  of  a  universal  metropolitan,  and 
made  appeal  to  Rome  in  all  matters  of  import- 
ance  the  rule  of  the  Western  Church.  It  was 
not  long  tili  a  f  urther  step  was  taken.  Dnring 
the  struggles  which  preceded  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Frankish  Empire,  the  Roman  pontiffs 
began  to  interf ere  directly  in  poUtical  afiEairs ; 
and  in  particular,  Nicholas  I.  (851-867),  by  the 
aid  of  those  elaborate  f  orgeries  which  are  known 
as  the  pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  snccessfully 
asserted  the  subjection  of  the  secular  powers 
to  the  Church,  no  less  than  of  the  Church  to 
the  Pope. 

The  next  great  advance  is  marked  by 
Gregory  VII.,  commonly  known  as  Hildebrand 
(1073-85),  whose  settled  purpose  it  was  to 
raise  himself  absolutely  above  every  secular 
authority,  and  make  the  Pope  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  world.  In  his  great  conflict  with 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  tenninat- 
ing  in  the  famous  episode  of  Canossa,  Hilde- 
brand gained  a  notable  triumph,  and  the  goal 
which  he  set  before  the  pontificate  was  finally 
attained  by  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216),  nnder 
whom  the  medissval  papal  System  reached  its 
culminating  point,  and  the  Pope  was  recognised 
as  possessed  of  all  power  on  earth,  in  things 
secular  as  well  as  sacred.  The  theories  of 
Hildebrand  and  Innocent  found  their  classical 
expression  in  the  bull,  Unam  Sanetam  Ecdenam^ 
issued  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  1302,  in  which  it 
was  declared  that  as  a  two-headed  Church 
would  be  a  monstrosity,  the  sword  of  temporal 
authority  could  be  wielded  by  the  monaich 
only  at  the  will  and  by  the  permission  of  the 
pontiff. 

A  revolt  against  these  extraordinary  preten- 
sions  soon  foUowed.  Philip  of  France  was 
successful  in  vindicating  against  Boniface  his 
independence  as  a  sovereign;  and  the  pro- 
nounced  Gallicanism  of  the  French  Church  and 
people  led  to  a  wide-spread  reaction  in  favour 
of  an  episcopal  form  of  Church  govemment 
as  distinguished  from  the  rigid  monarchy 
of   Innocent  and  his   successors.    With  the 
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death  of  Boni&ce  tbe  medÜBval  papacj,  as  a 
aniversal  antooracj,  may  be  said  to  have  die- 
appeared.  However  loftj  its  Claims  may  be, 
the  Fapacj  has  never  since  been  able  to  make 
good  its  aatboritj  over  the  civil  goyernments 
of  Earope.  For  a  time,  too,  even  its  spiritoal 
aathority  seemed  to  be  ebbing  awaj.  Its 
prestige  was  enormoaslj  weakened  bj  its  sub- 
aervience  to  France  dnring  the  Avig^on  period, 
by  the  flagrant  immoralities  of  its  own  Goort, 
by  the  great  papal  schism,  when  rival  Popes 
were  seen  horling  anathemas  and  ezcommani- 
cations  at  each  other,  and  by  the  assertion  of 
the  authority  oyer  Popes  of  general  Synods, 
made  by  the  Coancil  of  Oonstance  (141i-18), 
which  deposed  and  imprisoned  Pope  John  on 
the  ground  of  morder,  licentionsness,  and 
other  crimes. 

Once  more,  however,  at  the  notorioas  Gonncil 
of  Florence  in  1439,  the  monarchical  theory 
triumphed ;  and  the  sapremacy  of  the  Pope 
over  any  general  Coancil  was  definitely  pro- 
znulgated.  It  has  never  since  been  challenged 
by  any  OoanciL  And  while  Gallicanism  long 
maintained  itself  in  the  French  Church,  and 
occasionally  f onnd  streng  expression  elsewhere, 
and  even  seemed,  dnring  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  Century,  to  be  gaining  groand,  the 
conservative  reaction  which  set  in  all  over 
Earope  after  the  revolationary  movements  of 
1848,  stimolated  the  growth  of  Ultramontanism 
by  strengthening  the  monarchical  sentiment. 
Thas  it  became  possible  for  Pias  IX.  to  impose 
the  dog^a  of  the  Immacalate  Conception  npon 
the  faith  of  the  Charch  by  the  mere  issae  of  a 
bull ;  and,  at  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870,  in 
•pite  of  strong  protests,  to  secure  not  only  a 
confirmation  of  the  absolute  authority  of  Popes 
over  Councils,  but  a  ratification  of  that  new 
dogma  of  Infallibiüty  in  which  the  Papacy 
arrives  at  its  apotheosis,  and  which  practically 
renders  it  superfluous  for  a  general  Councü 
of  the  Roman  Church  ever  to  be  summoned 
again.  SeePBiyiLEGB0FP£TEB;8uPRBMA0T, 
Papal  ;  Roman  Primacy.  [J.  C.  L.] 

FARAOLETE  (xa/xixXirrot).— A  word  used  fonr 
times  in  St.  John's  Gospel  (ziv.  16,  26  ;  xv. 
26 ;  xvi.  7)  as  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
once  in  his  first  epistle  (ii.  1)  of  Christ.  The 
Qreek  expositors,  beginning  with  Chrysos- 
tom,  translate  the  word  **  Oomf orter."  They 
Jnstify  this  rendering  by  pointing  back  to  the 
LXX.  (rapaicaXc(re,  paraealeite),  Isa.  xl.  1,  and  to 
the  f aot  that  vapdkkrfffis  {paraeUtit)  very  of ten, 
if  not  always,  means  "  oonsolation."  The 
word  is,  however,  passive  in  form,  and  means 
*<one  called  in,"  or,  **caUed  to  the  side  of 
Jtnother"  {Topd,  para),  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing  him  in  any  way,  bat  especially  in  a  law- 
snit.  Tbe  word,  therefore,  <*advocate"  (as 
in  margin  of  R.y.),  or  ^^pleader"  for  u»  mnd 


in  US,  is  the  translation  of  the  word  most 
approved  by  modern  expositors.  In  1  John 
ii.  1 :  **  We  have  an  Ädvoeate  (xo^cUXiTrov)  with 
the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  rigbteous,"  no 
other  rendering  is  satisfactory.  However, 
**  Paraclete,"  applied  in  the  Gk>8pel  according 
to  St.  John,  is  clearly  used  in  a  wide  sense  of 
'*  helper "  (which  is  the  alternative  marginal 
rendering  in  RV.),  succourer,  aider,  and 
assistant,  and  not  in  the  technical  sense  of  an 
Advocate  (possibly  excepting  John  xiv.  16)  in 
all  cases.  The  Paraclete  is  referred  to  as  one 
wbo  shall  "  bear  witness  "  of  Christ,  '*  convict 
{i\iy^€i,  degxei)  the  world,"  "  teach  all  things," 
"bring  all  things  to  remembrance,"  "guide 
into  all  trnth,''  "  declare  unto  yon  the  things 
that  are  to  come,"  that  which  He  should  receive 
from  Christ  in  heaven. 

The  rendering  of  Paraclete  by  Comforter  is 
not  only  inacourate  but  misleading.  The 
Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  described  in  the 
farewell  disoourses  of  Jesus,  is  that  of  für- 
nishing  strength  rather  than  comfort,  en- 
couragement  rather  than  consolation,  nerve 
rather  than  solace.  The  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  is  that  the  Paraclete  is  "  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  glorifled  Lord  with  His  mili- 
tant people  upon  earth."  He  leads  us  into  m 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  truth,  sustains  us 
in  cur  Christian  calling,  and  breathes  into  us 
ever  new  measures  of  a  spirit  of  resignation 
under  trials,  boldness  during  persecutions,  and 
daring  in  the  warfare  we  have  to  wage.  The 
addition  of  the  word  "  another  "  to  Paraclete 
implies  that  Christ,  when  on  earth,  had  been:  the 
Paraclete,  tbe  Helper  of  His  disciples  in  their 
first  efforts  in  the  divine  kingdom.  In  the 
near  future  Jesus  woald  represent  them  as 
their  Paraclete  before  the  Father's  throne  ; 
but  meanwhile  the  Holy  Spirit  would  repre- 
sent Him  as  their  Paraclete  on  earth,  fulfiÜing 
those  Offices  which  His  "going  away  "  prevented 
His  oontinuing  to  exercise.  In  faot,  the 
Coming  of  the  Paraclete  was  His  own  true 
retum  to  His  disciples  (John  xiv.  17). 

In  Blunt's  DicHonary  of  Doetrine,  &c.,  re- 
ference  is  made  to  the  Statement  of  both 
Eusebius  and  St.  Chrysostom  that  the  title  of 
Paraclete  was  blasphemously  assumed  by  the 
heretic  Manes,  his  name  being  associated 
with  this  act  of  maniacal  foUy  (Euseb.,  But, 
vü  31 ;  Socrat.  EUt,  Bed,,  l  22 ;  Epiphan. 
Hctr.  65). 

The  word  Paraclete  does  not  occur  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  is  a  common 
title  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Roman  Breviary. 
It  is  used  in  some  modern  hymns  {e.g, "  Come, 
Thon  Holy  Paraclete,''  Hynms  Anoient  and 
Modem,  revised  and  enlarged  editlon,  No. 
251).  [See  Watkin's  Excnrsus  G.,  in  Elli- 
cott's  Net»  TettamtfU  Cammentary  for  Englüh 
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Jleaders;  and  Westoott  in  the  Speaker'i  Com- 
mentary.]  [C.  N.] 

PARADI8E.— See  Hades. 

PAKISH.  —  Ecclesiastically,  tbat  circait  of 
groond  wbich  is  committed  to  the  Charge  of 
one  panon,  iricar,  or  other  minister  having 
eure  of  souls  therein  ;  bnt  in  the  langoage  of 
the  civil  law,  anj  place  in  England  or  Wales 
for  which  a  separate  poor  rate  is,  or  can  be 
made,  and  for  which  a  separate  oyerseer  is,  or 
can  be  appointed.  In  early  days  "parish" 
was  synonymous  with  ^'diocese.*'  The  sab- 
division  of  dioceses  into  parishes  in  this 
conntry  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  not 
mach  earlier  than  the  time  of  King  Edgar 
(A.D.  970).  A  parish  may  be  diyided  for 
ecclesiastical  porposes  into  two  or  more 
parishes,  or  into  ecclesiastical  districts.  By 
6  A  7  Vict.  c.  37,  sect.  9,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  haye  power  to  divido  off  a 
portion  of  a  parish  into  a  new  district  after 
giving  notice  to  the  incumbent,  wbo  may 
appeal  against  the  decision  to  the  Privy 
Coancil.  Division  of  a  parish  is  generally 
made  only  with  the  consent  of  the  incumbent 
and  patron,  and  sometimes  compensation  for 
SQch  division  is  granted.  The  bisbop's  consent 
is  necessary.  Wbere  a  new  parish  has  been 
formed,  the  incambent  of  the  mother  church 
has  no  right  to  the  pew  rents  of  the  new 
benefice,  nor  may  he  appoint  the  clerk  or 
sexton.  The  incumbent  of  the  new  parish  has 
the  exclnsive  eure  of  souls  therein,  saving  the 
rights  of  the  bishop,  and  has  the  exclusive 
right  of  solemnising  marriages  by  banns 
between  persons  resident  in  the  new  parish. 
Benefices,  or  ecclesiastical  parishes,  may  be 
nnited  nnder  certain  Acts  of  Parliament. 
PABOAL.— See  Moral  Theoloot,  Jansbn- 

I8T8. 

PASCHAL  EPISTLES.— Towards  the  end  of 
the  second  Century  a  violent  controversy, 
known  as  the  Paschal  Controversy,  broke  out 
between  Rome  and  Asia  Minor  regarding  the 
proper  date  for  the  observance  of  Easter,  con- 
ceived  of  as  the  Christian  Passover.  The 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  with  Ephesus  at  their 
head,  paying  no  regard  to  the  day  of  the  fpeek, 
adhered  to  the  Jewish  practice  of  keeping 
the  14th  day  of  the  month  as  the  day  of  the 
Passover  (hence  the  name  Quartodecimani). 
Rome,  again,  foUowed  by  the  other  Churches 
of  Christendom,  paying  no  regard  to  the  day  of 
the  month,  observed  Sunday,  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  Resurrection,  as  Easter  Day,  and  the 
precediog  Friday  in  memorial  of  the  cruci- 
fizion.  On  this  subject  Victor  of  Rome  had  a 
correspondence  with  Polycrates  of  Ephesus 
and  Irenssus.  Victor  insisted  that  Asia  Minor 
should  adopt  the  Roman  practice ;  Polycrates, 
in  the  name  of  bis  fellow-bishops,  declined ; 


while  IrensBus  snccessfuUy  ezpostolated  with 
Victor,  who  had  gone  the  lengtb  of  ezcom* 
municating  the  Qnartodecimans.  Asia  Minor 
was  thus  lef t  free  to  f oUow  its  own  prefereno« 
in  this  matter,  until  the  Coancil  of  Nie« 
(325)  6naUy  decided  that  Baster  sboold  be 
observed  on  the  same  day  throoghont  tbe 
Christian  world.  ,  [J.  C.  L.] 

PASOHAL  TAPEB.— See  Tapbbs. 

PASSION  MUSIO.— A  title  given  in  the 
Roman  Church  to  a  chant  to  which  are  set 
certain  words  of  Scripture  conceming  the 
Passion  of  Christ.  Three  "Deacons  of  the 
Passion  "  and  the  choir  sing  the  text. 

PASSI0NI8TS.— The  name  of  a  monastic  con- 
gregation  founded  in  1720,  by  Paul  Francis 
Danei,  who,  because  of  bis  devotion  to  the 
Passion  of  cur  Lord,  assumed  the  name  of  Paol 
of  the  CroBs,  and  was  eventually  oanonised  by 
Pius  IX.  The  papal  approval  was  at  fizst 
withheld  from  the  new  foundation,  bnt  Bene- 
dict XIV.  formally  sanctioned  it  in  1741. 

To  the  nsual  three  monastic  vows  the  Pss- 
sionists  add  a  fourth  and  particular  vow— to 
contemplate  continually,  and  to  promote  de- 
votion to  the  Saviour's  Passion.  In  aocordanoe 
with  this  their  motte  is,  **  Jesu  ChriiU  pauio 
iü  temper  in  eordibut  nottrü"  while  their 
special  emblem  is  the  cross,  which  is  always 
conspicuously  worked  in  white  on  the  black 
habit  wom  by  the  members.  The  mle  is  still 
severe,  although  it  has  more  than  once  had 
to  be  relazed  in  order  to  prevent  the  congre- 
gation  from  dying  out  altogether.  The  work 
of  the  Passionist  Fatbers  consists  chiefiy  in 
conducting  missions  and  retreats,  in  preach- 
ing  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  Passion,  on  sin, 
and  on  repentance,  and  in  hearing  confession. 
The  great  ambition  of  Paul  of  the  Crou 
was  the  **  conversion  *'  of  England.  It  wss 
not  tili  1842,  however,  that  the  congregation 
was  able  to  estabUsh  itself  in  this  countrj 
when  the  first  English  house  was  founded  \sf 
Father  Dominic,  the  Italian  Passionist,  wbo 
three  years  later  received  Newman  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  mre  now  five 
houses  in  England,  two  in  Ireland,  and  one 
in  Scotland ;  while  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
form  one  of  the  nine  provinces  into  which  tbe 
whole  congregation  is  divided.         [J.  C.  L.] 

PASTOBAL  STAFF,  OBOSIEB  or 

OBOZIEB.~The  pastoral  staff  is  a  tall  staff  of 
metalor  wood,  omamented,  curved  at  top  and 
pointed  at  lower  end,  emblematio  of  eplscopsl 
Office,  and  styled  pattoral  because  of  its  resem- 
blance  to  a  ahepherW»  crook.  *  *  It  bears  a  double 
significance :  with  one  end  you  urge  on  the  lag- 
gard  and  rouse  the  slothf  ul ;  the  other,  is  the 
pastoral  crook  with  which  you  reolaim  the 
erring  and  the  wanderer"  (Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard, 
M.P.,  to  Bishop  S.  WUberforce,  1866).    So  the 
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medieval  line :  *'  Carva  trahit  mites  pars  pnngit 
acata  rebelles."  Also,  as  qaoted  bj  GkiTantns, 
*'  Oorva  trahit  quo«  deztra  regit ;  pari  ultima 
pnngit."  Hence  also  tbe  Roman  form  of 
investiture:  '*Accipe  baoulum  pastoralis 
officii :  ut  Bis  in  corrigendis  vitiis  pie  saviens, 
Judicium  sine  iratenens,  in  foyendis  virtutibus 
auditorum  animos  demuloens,  in  tranquüitate 
severitatis  censaram  non  deserens.  Amen." 
The  presence  of  tbis  form  of  investiture  in  tbe 
Roman  ritual  and  tbe  absence  of  all  such  from 
tbe  Anglican,  proye  bow  completelj  tbis 
"Symbol"  is  recognised  bj  tbe  one  Cburcb 
and  ignored  by  tbe  otber. 

Its  reception  is  a  sign  of  investiture  witb  tbe 
Jurisdiction  wbicb  it  symbolises ;  its  witb- 
drawal,  part  of  tbe  form  of  deprivation;  its 
being  broken,  a  most  solemn  form  of  depriva- 
tion. 

PaUem  and  Ute, — Ancient  ezamples  and  re- 
presentations  show  that  tbe  crooks  were  some- 
times  barely  curled,  sometimes  ezceedingly 
piain,  sometimes  very  richly  ornamented.  Tbe 
staff  is  bome  by  the  bisbop  (in  tbe  Uft  band  ; 
tbe  right  must  be  free  to  bless  witb),  or  by  bis 
cbaplain  before  bim.  It  is  carried  witb  tbe 
crook  looking  f orwards  in  procession ;  but  wben 
held  by  tbe  bisbop  bimself  tbe  crook  is  "  out- 
wards/'  denoting  Jurisdiction  over  a  diocese. 
All  sorts  of  meanings  bave  been  assigned  to 
Buch  points,  wbicb  need  not  be  detailed  bere. 
An  abbot  f  requently  beld  bis  staff  in  tbe  right 
band,  always  "  tbe  curved  parttumed  inwards 
to  sbow  that  bis  Jurisdiction  was  limited  to 
bis  monastery,"  &c.  (Fugin,  Olou.^  191). 

Tbe  staff's  head  in  the  Greek  Cburcb  is  of 
the  Tau  form  (not  crook),  and  the  transverse 
bar's  eztremities  are  turned  upwards  (crutch). 
Pugin  says  {Olots.,  191),  '*  It  is  imposnbU  to  staU 
vfüh  eertaifUy  the  precise  form  of  tbe  early 
pastoral  staves,  but  they  were  probably  mucb 
sborter  tban  those  of  tbe  latter  centuries,  and 
are  termiuated  by  a  globular  knob,  or  a  Tau 
Gross,"  &C. 

Orotier,  or  Crozier  (from  eroeia.  Med.  Lat.), 
tbe  pastoral  staff  of  an  archbishop,  terminates 
in  a  cross  (not  crook  or  crutch),  always  fioriated, 
as  that  of  a  patriarch  in  a  cross  witb  two  trans- 
verse  bars,  and  that  of  a  Pope  witb  tbree.  Tbe 
crosier  is  generally  made  of  silver,  sometimes  of 
gold,  and  richly  jewelled,  and  usually  bas  a 
crucifix  on  each  of  its  two  sides.  Should  there 
be  but  one  crucifix,  it  is  to  be  turned  towards 
tbe  prelate.  Tbe  archbishop  is  never  to  carry 
bis  own  cross.  See  Georgius,  as  quoted  by 
Fugin,  for  "  reasons "  wby  tbe  Fope  does  not 
use  a  pastoral  staff.  Its  origin  is  certainly 
beathen.  In  the  Caikclic  DieHonary  the  earliest 
ecclesiastical  mention  claimed  for  it  is  that  by 
Isidore  of  Seville  (died  636).  From  tbe  earliest 
times  every  where  a  staff,  generally  straight,  bas 


been  tbe  symbol  of  autbority,  whether  of  priest , 
ruler,  or  judge.  But  in  cid  bas-reliefs  tbe 
Roman  augur's  divining  rod  is  a  hooked  staff 
(Zitttta).  *'  Now,  so  manifestly  was  tbe  l%tuu$ 
.  .  .  identical  witb  the  pontifical  crosier,  that 
Roman  Catholic  writers  tbemselves,  writing  in 
the  Dark  Ages  .  .  .  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
the  term  *lituus'  as  a  synonym  for  tbe 
*  crosier*  ...  As  tbe  Roman  augur  was  dis- 
tinguished  by  bis  crooked  rod,  so  the  Cbaldean 
Boothsayers  and  priests,"  kc  See  Hislop's 
Two  Babylon»,  chap.  tL  sect.  i.  for  references 
and  for  illustrations  of  the  use  of  tbis  symbol 
among  beathen  peoples — Tbibet,  Japan,  &c., 
even  to  tbis  day. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  tbe  Engllsh  re- 
formed  Ordinal  the  delivery  of  the  Btaff  to  a 
bisbop  was  Struck  out.  At  Archbishop  Farker's 
consecration  no  pastoral  staff  was  delivered  to 
bim.  As  to  tbe  rt-iniroduetum  of  tbis  medisval 
symbol  tbe  foUowing  facts  may  be  noted : 
1847,  Radley  College,  Berks  (Sacerdotal),  was 
founded  tbis  year.  Thenceforward  a  pastoral 
staff  was  bome  before  tbe  Bisbop  of  Oxford, 
viUhin  the  College,  as  visitor.  1848,  "The 
Bisbop  of  Oxford  bas  used  a  pastoral  staff  in 
his  Ohapd  since  .  . .  1848  "  {Church  Newa,  May  6, 
1867).  1868,  First  publie  exbibition,  by  Bisbop 
Gray  of  Capetown,  wben  he  visited  tbe  village 
of  Hawksworth,  Notts.  1863,  An  EnglUh  bühop 
firtt  owned  a  pastoral  staff  for  diooeaan  use; 
inscribed :  **  Samueli  Epiaeopo  Oxoniemi  et  eiui 
atteeeaaoribuB,  D.D,  Laieua  Fiddu,  1863  ;  beight, 
siz  feet  eleven  inobes ;  weight,  eigbt  pounds 
one  ounce.  At  first  it  was  used  only  on  special 
occasions,  or  wben  requested  by  the  ritualistic 
or  more  obliging  clergy,  and  did  not  supersede 
the  use  of  the  legal  or  official  mace,  as  it  bas 
since  done  in  several  dioceses.  Two  Irisb 
bisbops  exhibit  the  **  omament "  as  yet  only 
to  congregations  among  whom  no  "  aggrieved 
parishioner"  is  ezpected  to  protest.  Sbortly 
before  his  resignation,  Archbishop  Trencb 
(Dublin)  prevented  tbe  presentation  of  a  crosier 
to  bimself  on  tbe  ground  of  loyalty  to  Canon 
39  in  tbe  Irisb  Frayer  Book. 

Of  all  the  Symbols  discardedat  tbe  Reforma- 
tion, next  to  tbe  mitre  alone,  the  pastoral  staff 
seems  tbe  most  indispensable  emblem  of  epls- 
copal  sacerdotal  autbority  in  the  Roman  Cburcb 
Its  use,  especially  in  an  Establisbed  Cburcb, 
involves  a  principle  antagonistic  to  civil 
liberty  and  Protestant  ascendancy.  Its  super- 
session  of  tbe  mace  or  verge,  wbicb  bas  been 
tbe  only  legal  symbol  of  official  pre-eminence 
and  wbicb  is  bome  by  a  layman  in  token  of 
Jurisdiction  in  temporals  and  spirituals,  is  em- 
blematic  of  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  stmggle 
between  tbe  mitre  and  tbe  Hing's  crown, 
between  Ecclesiastical  Usurpation  and  Royal 
Supremacy. 
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Students  should  note  that  the  tltles  P<utoral 
Stt^aud  Croner  are  ased  indiscriminately  by 
▼arioat  wiiters ;  Dor  is  tbis  confnsion  limited 
to  writers.  Tbns,  Arcbbishop  de  Gray^s 
effigy  at  York  (1225),  bas  m  crook-head  staff, 
whilst  Arcbbisbop  Harsnett  (1631),  in  hifi  brass 
at  Chigwell,  Essex,  Ib  represented  with  a 
pastoral  staff  instead  of  a  orosier. 

[T.  C.  O'C] 

PATEN.— Paten  (Lat.  patina  or  paUna,  m  fiat 
disb)  is  an  ecolesiastical  term  denoting  tbe 
plate  employed  for  tbe  bread  or  wafers  in  tbe 
Eacbarist.  Fatens  are  commonly  of  silver,  bat 
sometimes  of  gold,  alabaster,  and  otber  snb- 
•tances,  and  are  adorned  witb  cbasings  or 
canring^  appropriate  to  tbeir  sacred  nse.  In 
the  Roman  Gatbolic  Obarcb  tbe  paten  mast  be 
of  tbe  same  material  as  tbe  accompanying 
chalice,  and  both  must  be  coniecrated  by  tbe 
bisbop.  [J.  C.  L.] 

PATEB  NOSTER.— Tbe  opening  words  of  tbe 
Lord's  Prayer  in  Latin  (see  LOBD*  Fbatsb). 
Tbe  Lord's  Prayer  forms  a  constitnent  part 
of  all  tbe  ancient  Litnrgies  (see  Litubgiss, 
Anoibkt),  except  tbat  set  fortb  in  the  so- 
called  ÄpoHolical  Conititutiom  (see  Apostoli- 
CAL  CoNBTiTüTiONB).  The  prayer  is  con- 
stantly  repeated  by  Roman  Catbolics  in  tbeir 
Rosary,  whicb  form  recited  on  beads  opens  witb 
tbat  prayer  followed  by  a  Gloria.  Tbere  are 
in  tbat  form  fifteen  decades  of  Ave  Marias  (see 
Ave  Mabia). 

PATBLAEtOH.— In  tbe  early  Cbnrcb  *<patri- 
arob  '*  was  tbe  official  name  of  tbe  bisbops  of 
tbe  metropolitan  sees  of  Rome,  Constantinople, 
Antioch,  Alezandria,  and  Jerusalem,  who  bad 
Jurisdiction  over  all  tbe  otber  bisbops  in 
tbeir  provinces.  Since  the  Great  Schism,  the 
Greek  Chnrcb  bas  maintained  in  tbeir  position 
of  privilege  tbe  patriarchates  of  Constantinople, 
Antioch,  Jemsalem,  and  Alexandria.  As  the 
head  of  the  Western  Obarcb,  Rome  avoided 
the  appearance  of  eqaality  involved  in  tbe 
name  patriarob,  and  adopted  for  its  bisbop  tbe 
designation  of  papa  or  Pope.  She  allows, 
howerer,  to  several  of  her  dignitaries  the 
parely  honorary  title  of  patriarch  ;  tbas  tbe 
present  Pope,  Pias  X.,  was  Patriarch  of  Venice 
at  tbe  time  of  bis  election  to  the  throne. 

[J.  0.  L.] 

PATRICK,  ST.— See  Ibish  Ohuboh. 

PATJLIOIANS.— The  Paalioians  were  m  sect 
of  Christians  who  took  tbeir  rise  in  tbe  middle 
of  the  seyenth  centory,  and  are  too  often  pat 
down  by  Oharch  historians  as  holding  Gnostic 
views.  Tbeir  own  Statement  was  that  they  were 
followers  of  a  Christian  who,  after  he  bad 
become  possessed,  from  an  Armenian  monk,  of 
a  copy  of  the  gospels  and  writing^  of  St.  Flial, 
•tyled  himself  Pcndicoi,  or  a  DiteipU  rf  Paul, 
The  early  historians  have  impeached  the  honeity 


of  this  man,  who  (like  Augostine)  held  at  one 
time  Manichiean  views,  bot  who,  it  ia  admitted, 
oast  aside  the  Mamchsoan  writings  when  he  be- 
came  acqnainted  with  those  of  St.  PaiiL  The 
charges  of  Maniobseism  against  the  Panlidans 
are  also  at  varianoe  with  tbe  facta  reoorded  by 
the  early  writers  such  as  Petras  Sicolns,  Photins, 
and  Cedrenns,  and  even  with  the  Kormola  of 
Abjaration  for  converts  from  the  sect,  whicb 
was  ased  in  tbe  prof  essedly  "  Catholio  "  Chaxcb 
of  |the  period  and  after.  Tbere  bas  been  too 
mach  disposition  on  the  part  of  manj  writers 
on  Cborch  bistory  to  aocept  as  traejcharges 
made  by  ancient  historians  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  tbe  '*  Catholio  Cborch  "  of  those 
days,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  tbe  Montanists, 
certain  periods  of  Cborch  bistory  reqaire  to  be 
reconsidered  and  re-written.  See  MONTAinSM- 
Tbe  prevalent  party  in  the  Cborch  of  tbat  day 
looked  with  hatred  opon  those  who  advocated 
a  retom  to  a  simpler  form  of  worsblp,  and  to 
more  pure  doctrioe  than  was  common  in  tbeir 
day  ;  and,  as  we  often  find  in  tbe  present  day, 
were  disposed  to  believe  anything  bad  of  those 
opposed  to  them.  Hence  it  is  onfair  to 
assame  that  tbe  description  of  sects  of 
Christians  given  by  those  who  opposed  these 
separatists  is  correct,  wbile  tbe  charges 
brooght  against  the  Paolicians  have  been 
dearly  shown  by  Rev.  B.  B.  BUiott  in  the 
second  volame  of  bis  fforce  Apoealyptiea  to  be 
either  otterly  baseless,  or  grossly  exaggerated. 
Mr.  Elliott's  book,tboagh  fall  of  realleaming, 
is  too  often  cast  aside  witboot  examination, 
becaase  many  writers,  opposed  to  bis  theories 
of  Apocalyptic  Interpretation,  have  been  on- 
aware  of  tbe  oncommon  research  tbat  is  ez- 
bibited  in  many  portions  of  bis  work  on 
bistorical  sabjects.  German  writers  on  Cborch 
bistory  seem  to  be  completely  onacqoainted 
witb  bis  great  book.  Tbe  Paolicians  opposed  all 
invocation  and  worship  of  tbe  saints:  tbeir 
views  on  the  qoestion  of  jostificationand  other 
kindred  sobjects  are  of  a  streng  Protestant 
type.  Gibbon's  accoont  of  the  sect  bas  been 
shown  by  Elliott  to  be  misleading.  Elliott's 
excorsos  on  the  Statements  of  the  earliest 
writers  who  mention  the  sect  is  most  im- 
portant.   See  EA8TBBN  ChuBOHBS,  ÄrmenianM, 

[C.  H.  H.  W.] 

PAX  BOMINL— <' The  peace  of  the  Lord." 
These  words  form  part  of  tbe  Latin  form  of 
tbe  Roman  <*Mass." 

PEOTORAL  OROBS  (Lat.  peetoral%9,  per- 
taining  to  tbe  breast). — A  small  cross  of 
costly  material,  wom  by  bisbops  and  abbota  as 
a  sign  of  tbeir  oifice,  and  ocoasionally  by 
canons  and  otber  ecclesiastios  to  whom  the 
privilege  bas  been  granted  by  the  Pope  (Decr. 
Sae,  JRü,  Oongr,,  17  Sept  1828).  It  is  wom 
■nspended  from  the  neck  and  lyingon  tbe  breast. 
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It  QBod  also  to  be  wom,  especially  in  the  East, 
by  high  State  officials  among  the  insignia  of 
their  office.  Ab  one  of  the  episcopal  insignia 
it  is  not  known  to  have  been  clearly  mentioned 
by  any  author  before  Innocent  III.  (Gkivantns, 
P.I.,  tit.  2).  The  best  known  of  such  Grosses 
18  that  of  Queen  Dagmar  ("  the  bright  day  **) 
of  Denmark  (died  1213);  on  the  breast  of 
whose  remains  it  was  found  when  her  tomb 
was  opened  in  1690.  The  Pectoral  Gross  has 
not  been  known  in  the  Church  of  Engbind  since 
the  Reformation  tili  within  the  last  decade  or 
so.  It  is  now  wom  by  the  two  archbishops 
and  several  bishops.  [T.  C.  O'C] 

PELAGIANISII.  —  Aboat  the  end  of  the  f  oarth 
centary  there  came  to  Rome  from  the  British 
Isles  a  monk  with  the  Grseoo  •  Latinised 
name  Pelagius  (probably  from  the  Greek 
irAa^of,  Latin,  päagus,  the  sea).  To  distin- 
gnish  him  from  another  Felagios,  he  was  fre- 
qaently  described  as  Felagins  Brito ;  and  it 
has  commonly  been  assnmed  that  he  was  a 
Briton,  and  in  particular  a  Welshman.  But, 
as  Zimmer  points  oat,  the  fact  that  Jerome, 
who  of  all  bis  contemporaries  knew  him  best, 
expressly  calls  him  a  Scot  may  be  held  as  proof 
that  he  was  an  Irishman  ("Scots"  being  the 
name  of  the  Irish  at  that  time) ;  and  this  con- 
clasion  is  confirmed  by  the  sabsequent  repnta- 
tion  of  Felagins  in  Ireland,  and  by  the  fact, 
witnessed  to  by  the  Würzbarg  Olosses,  that  in 
the  eighth  or  ninth  Century,  long  after  it  had 
disappeared  from  the  rest  of  the  Western 
Ohuroh,  the  Commentary  of  Felagins  on  the 
Paoline  Epistles  ezisted  in  Ireland  in  an  an- 
mntilated  form. 

Fartly  throngh  his  familiarity  with  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  apologists,  who  had  laid 
great  stress  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  partly 
throagh  intercourse  with  the  monk  Rnfinos, 
and  partly  with  the  yiew  of  combating  the  low 
tone  of  morality  which  prevailed  in  Rome  and 
was  ezcQsed  by  the  plea  of  human  weakness. 
Felagius  was  led  to  take  up  a  position  of  direct 
antagonism  to  tbe  teaching  of  the  Latin  theo- 
logians,  and  especially  of  Augustioe,  on  the 
subject  of  human  depravity  and  the  bondag^ 
of  the  will.  It  was  to  fumish  Scriptural 
Support  for  his  views  that  he  wrote  bis  Com' 
mentary  an  the  PauUne  EpitUes,  But  it  was 
the  boldness  of  his  disciple  Coelestins,  rather 
than  his  own  inclinations,  that  drew  him  into 
what  proved  to  be  the  greatest  doctrinal  con- 
troversy  of  the  age.  About  410  Felagius  crossed 
over  to  Africa  in  Company  with  Ccelestius,  and 
there  met  Augustine  himself.  Augustine  re- 
cognised  his  genuine  goodness  as  well  as  his 
great  abilities,  and  describes  him  as  "m  man 
of  holy  and  most  Christian  life.*'  But  there 
oould  be  no  intellectual  sympathy  between 
two   men  who  approached  the  problems  of 


Chiistianity  from  such  opposite  poles ;  and  it 
was  not  long  tili  Felagius  left  Africa  for 
Falestine,  where  his  opinions  were  more  fayour- 
ably  received  than  in  the  West.  After  a  time, 
however,  his  peace  was  disturbed  by  Orosius, 
m  Spanish  priest  who  came  from  Aug^ustine  to 
warn  Jerome  against  him ;  and,  after  a  bitter 
controversy,  continued  for  several  years,  Fela- 
gius was  finally  condemned  by  a  largely  at- 
tended  African  Council  in  418,  and  denounced 
and  banished  by  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius  issued  at  Bavenna  in  the  same  year. 
Of  the  place  and  date  of  bis  death  nothing  is 
known« 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Felagins  may  be 
fonnd  in  his  favourite  mazim,  "  I  onght,  there- 
fore  I  can."  In  his  view,  Augustiners  doctrine 
of  total  depravity,  and  of  the  consequent 
bondage  of  the  will,  cut  the  nerve  of  all  human 
effort.  He  insisted,  accordingly,  that  man  is 
able  to  do  all  that  God  commands.  In  keep- 
ing  with  this,  he  denied  original  sin,  hold- 
ing  that  since  Obligation  implies  ability,  the 
power  of  choosing  the  g^ood  ezists  after  the 
Fall  precisely  as  before  it.  It  is  apparent  that 
these  positions  rest  upon  m  theory  of  freedom 
quite  different  from  Angustine's.  Augustine 
believed  in  freedom  in  the  ordinary  actione  of 
life,  but  taught  that  in  its  highest  form,  as  tbe 
power  to  keep  God's  law,  freedom  is  a  lost  gift 
which  only  grace  can  restore.  By  freedom 
Felagius  meant  an  equipoise  of  the  will,  which 
enables  us  at  any  time,  whatever  cur  previous 
history  may  have  been,  to  choose  between  the 
evil  and  the  good. 

It  foUows  from  this  that  Felagius  depreciated 
the  influence  of  grace,  which  Augustine  had 
magnified.  He  did  not  deny  grace,  but  thooght 
of  it  as  something  extemal  (opportunity,  means 
of  grace,  kc),  and  as  only  assisting  us  to  do 
what  we  could  accomplish  without  it;  while 
he  always  ascribed  to  tbe  will  itself  the  deter- 
mining  moment  of  salvation.  To  Angustine 
this  was  a  denial  of  the  very  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity  which  is  essentially  a  religion  of  grace 
— grace  not  merely  as  an  outward  aid,  bnt 
as  the  direct  cause  of  repentance  and  con- 
version. 

Semi'Pdagianum* — Augustine  was  successf  ul 
in  showing  the  errors  of  Felagius  and  his 
school,  but  not  so  successf  ul  in  recommending 
his  own  System.  From  the  first  there  were 
those  who  disliked  his  rigourism  quite  as  mucb 
as  the  optimistic  anthropology  of  his  Opponent ; 
and  a  Semi-Felagian  party  grew  up,  of  which. 
Faustus  is  a  distinguished  representative,  which 
sought  a  middle  path,  and  made  regeneration 
a  work  of  co-operation  between  the  human  and 
the  divine  wilL  For  a  time  Semi-Pelagianism 
waa  widely  prevalent ;  bat  the  radical  denial 
of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  grace  was  fatal 
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to  its  snccess,  and  it  was  formally  repadiated 
mt  the  Synods  of  Orange  and  Valence  in  529. 

The  defeat  of  Pelagianism  in  all  its  fonns 
was  doubtless  doe  to  the  fact  tbat  it  failed 
to  g^rasp  the  deepest  tmths  of  the  Christian 
Oospel.  But  the  victory  of  AugustinianlBm 
was  not  an  nnqaalified  blessing.  However 
Felagias  may  have  erred  in  doctrine,  his  ori- 
ginal motive  was  ethical  and  pare ;  he  desired 
to  raise  a  protest  againsi  the  growing  dis- 
position  to  tmst  in  cbarchly  professions  and 
observances,  to  the  neglect  of  Christian  char- 
aoter.  There  can  be  little  qaestion  that  the 
complete  overthrow  of  his  opinions  fostered 
the  steadily  increasing  tcndenoies  to  sacer- 
dotalism.  It  weakened  the  sense  of  individaal 
responsibility,  and  threw  men  more  than  erer 
upon  the  Charch,  with  her  priesthood  and 
sacraments,  as  the  one  depositary  of  the  graoe 
which  is  necessary  for  salvation. 

Aathorities. — ^Besides  the  usual  historical  and 
doctrinal  sonrces,  reference  shoald  be  made  to 
Olden's  The  Holy  Scripturet  in  Irdand  One 
Thmuand  Tean  Ago^  which  deals  with  the  eyi- 
dence  of  the  Würzbarg  Glosses,  and  especially 
to  Zimmer's  recent  work,  Pelagiut  in  Irland^ 
and  his  article,  *< KeltUehe  Kirche"  in  vol.  z. 
of  the  Haack-Herzog  ReaUneyJdopädie, 

[J.  C.  L.] 

PXNANOE. — A  more  or  less  painfnl  ezercise, 
imposed  by  a  priest  on  a  so-called  penitent, 
making  satisfaction  to  Ood  for  the  sins  that 
he  has  oonfessed  and  for  which  he  has  re- 
ceived  absolntion. 

It  was  long  before  the  word  "  penance  "  came 
to  bear  the  above  meaning.  PomitenUam  agere 
meant  originally  "to  be  penitent  or  sorry/' 
bat  whether  by  mistake  or  wilf ally,  it  came  to 
be  translated  '<to  do  penance."  See  Douay 
Vbbsion.  The  differenoe  was  momentoas,  for 
thas  eztemal  acts  were  sabstituted  for  the 
feeling^  of  the  heart.  Bat  even  after  that 
declination  from  spiritaality  had  occarred,  the 
idea  of  satisfying  God's  wrath  or  jastice  was 
for  centaries  allen  from  the  notion  of  penance. 
In  the  earliest  ages  men  guilty  of  great  sins 
were  excladed  from  commonion.  As  long  as 
they  were  thas  excladed  they  were  regarded 
as  being  in  a  state  of  penitence  or  penance. 
No  roles  were  laid  down  at  first  as  to  the 
length  of  time  that  this  penitential  state  was 
to  last ;  that  was  left  to  the  penitent  himself. 
When  his  conscience  assared  him  that  he  had 
safficiently  deepened  his  sorrow  by  this  de- 
privation  of  Christian  Privileges,  he  retamed 
hambly  to  take  his  place  ag^in  among  the 
ffdthfal,  and  he  was  gladly  received  by  his 
brethren,  who  by  witnessing  had  been  assared 
of  his  contrition.  By  the  foarth  centory  this 
System  of  dealing  with  transgressors,  which 
had  spontaneoosly  grown  np,  was  organised. 


The  special  sins  which  reqaired  ezclnsion 
from  commonion  were  then  enamerated,  and 
the  penitence,  chang^g  into  penance,  became 
rather  a  disoiplinary  rale  of  the  Chnrch  than 
the  instinct  of  a  contrite  soaL  The  sins  thas 
designated  were  some  ten  or  twelve,  and  ac- 
cording  to  the  heinonsness  of  the  sin,  m  longer 
or  shorter  ezclnsion  from  the  Holy  Commnnion 
was  imposed.  Penitents  were  divided  into 
classes — ^weepers,  hearers,  kneelers,  non-com- 
manicating  attendants,  and  according  to  the 
jadgment  of  the  bishop,  the  ofFender  was 
placed  in  one  or  other  of  these  classes,  and 
kept  in  penitence  so  many  days  or  years,  as 
the  disciplinaiy  rales  of  the  Charoh  reqaired. 
Penitence  now  beg^  to  be  something  to  be 
done  rather  than  something  to  hefeU^  bat  still 
it  coDsisted  in  being  ezcladed  from  the  Lord's 
Table,  and  in  doing  the  things  that  had  to  be 
done  by  the  whole  of  the  class  to  which  the 
penitent  was  assigned,  not  in  penances  impoeed 
on  individaals  by  the  will  of  the  bishop  or 
priest  ;  and  the  parpose  with  which  the 
penalties  were  inflicted  was  not  to  appease 
God's  anger  or  satisfy  His  jastice  by  the  trans- 
gressor*s  pain,  bat  to  deepen  the  repentance  of 
the  safferer,  to  assare  the  congregation  which 
witnessed  his  penance,  of  the  reality  of  his 
sorrow,  and  to  obtain  the  prayers  of  the 
brethren. 

When  private  confession  to  the  priest  was 
sabstitated  for  pablic  confession  to  the  con- 
gregation, a  practice  which  began  to  spread 
aboat  A.D.  600,  and  was  consammated  and 
made  compalsory  in  1215,  and  when  first  the 
advisableness,  then  the  necessity  of  confession 
was  eztended  from  a  definite  list  of  trans- 
g^essions  to  minor  faults,  and  when  the  priest, 
from  being  the  representative  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  offering  prayer  for  the  transgressor, 
became  the  representative  of  God  bestowing 
forg^veness  apon  him,  the  whole  idea  of 
penance  was  changed.  After  the  time  of 
Innocent  III.  the  theory  was,  and  is,  that  the 
priest's  absolation  forgives  the  transg^ressor's 
sin,  and  delivers  him  from  eternal  panishment, 
bat  on  the  condition  that  the  transg^ressor 
shall  still  make  satisfaction  to  Gk>d  by  the 
endarance  of  some  pain.  What  this  pain  shall 
be,  was,  and  is,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
priest,  who  mast,  however,  impoee  some  pen- 
ance, heavy  if  the  penitent  seem  likely  to 
perform  it,  light  (such  as  beating  the  breast) 
if  he  does  not.  Logically,  the  absolation,  on 
this  theory,  shoald  be  def  erred  tili  the  penance 
has  been  accomplisbed,  and  failare  to  perform 
the  penance  shoald  prevent  the  absolation 
being  given,  or  shoald  vitiate  it  if  already 
granted.  Bat  instead  of  this  the  absolation 
holds  good,  the  transgressor  having  to  work 
oat  his  anfinished  penance  in  the  imag^inary 
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realm  of  Pnrgatory,  nnleu  he  has  secored  a 
plenarj  indnlgence  for  the  honr  of  Mb  death, 
which  wipes  off  bis  daes,  or  nnless  he  is 
boagbt  oot  of  Pargatory  by  Maases  for  bis 
sonl,  or  bj  an  indnlgence  speciallj  applied  to 
bim  by  a  friend  wbo  bas  earned  it  for  tbe 
pnrpose. 

No  one  nnderstood  more  tboroagbly  tbe 
bearing  of  tbe  doctrine  of  penance  tbim  onr 
great  tbeologian  Hooker.  "It  is  not  to  be 
marvelled  tbat  so  gn^eat  a  difference  appearetb 
between  tbe  doctrine  of  Rome  and  onrs  wben 
we  teaob  repentance.  Tbey  imply  in  tbe  name 
of  repentance  mncb  more  tban  we  do.  We 
stand  cbiefly  npon  tbe  trne  inward  conversion 
of  tbe  beart ;  tbey  more  npon  works  of  ex- 
temal  sbow.  We  teacb  abore  all  tbings  that 
repentance  wbich  is  one  and  tbe  same  from 
tbe  beginning  to  tbe  world's  end;  tbey,  a 
sacramental  penance  of  tbeir  own  derising 
and  sbaping.  We  laboar  to  instmct  men  in 
sucb  sort  tbat  eveiy  sonl  wbicb  is  woonded 
witb  sin  may  leam  tbe  way  bow  to  cnre  itself ; 
tbey,  dean  contrary,  wonld  make  all  sores 
seem  incnrable  nnless  the  priest  has  a  band 
in  them." 

"As  for  the  inrentors  of  sacramental  satis- 
faction,  they  have  both  altered  tbe  natural 
Order  beretofore  kept  in  tbe  Chnrcb,  by  bring- 
ing  in  a  stränge  and  preposteroas  oonrse,  to 
absolTe  before  satisfaction  be  made,  and  more- 
OTer,  by  tbeir  own  misordered  practice  are 
grown  int-o  snndry  errors  conceming  tbe  end 
whereanto  it  is  ref erred.  They  imagine  beyond 
all  conceit  (imagination)  of  antiqoity,  that 
wben  God  doth  remit  sin  and  the  ponishment 
etemal  therennto  belong^ng,  He  reserveth  tbe 
torments  of  bell-fire  to  be  nevertbeless  endnred 
for  a  time"  (the  fire  of  Pargatory  being  re- 
garded  as  equal  in  intensity  to  that  of  bell), 
"eitber  shorter  or  longer,  according  to  the 
qnality  of  men*s  crimes.  Tet  so  that  there  is 
between  God  and  man  a  certain  composition 
(as  it  were),  a  contract,  by  rirtne  whereof 
works  assigned  by  the  priest  to  be  done  after 
absolntion  shall  satisfy  God,  as  tonching  tbe 
punishment  which  He  otherwise  wonld  inflict 
for  sins  pardoned  and  forgiven.  ...  If  a 
person  depart  tbis  life  the  debt  of  satisfaction 
being  either  in  whole  or  in  part  undischarged, 
they  steadfastly  hold  that  the  sonl  mnst  remain 
in  nnspeakable  torments  tili  all  be  paid.  There- 
f ore  for  belp  and  mitigation  in  tbis  case  tbey 
adyise  men  to  set  certain  copesmates  on  work, 
wbose  prayers  and  sacrifices  may  satisfy  Qod 
for  such  soals  as  depart  in  debt.  Hence  have 
arisen  tbe  infinite  pensions  of  tbeir  priests, 
tbe  building  of  so  many  altars  and  tombs,  tbe 
enriching  of  charches  so  witb  many  costly 
gifts,  tbe  beqneathing  of  lands  and  ample 
possessions  to  religions  companies,  eren  witb 


ntter  forgetfnlness  of  friends,  parents,  wife, 
cbildren,  all  natural  affections  gering  place 
nnto  tbat  desire  which  men  doabtf  al  of  tbeir 
own  estate  bare,  to  deliver  tbeir  sonls  from 
torment  after  deatb.  Tet  bebold,  eren  tbis 
being  also  done,  how  far  forth  it  shall  ayail, 
tbey  are  not  snre  ;  and  therefore  the  last  ap- 
shot  nnto  all  tbeir  former  inrentions  is,  tbat 
as  erery  action  of  Ohrist  did  both  merit  for 
Himself  and  satisfy  partly  for  the  etemal  and 
partly  for  tbe  temporal  pnnishment  dae  nnto 
men  for  sin ;  so  His  saints  bare  obtained  tbe 
like  privilege  of  gn^ace,  making  erery  good 
work  tbey  do  not  only  meritorioas  in  tbeir  own 
bebalf,  bnt  satisfactory  too  for  tbe  benefit  of 
others.  Or  if  having  at  any  time  grieroasly 
sinned,  tbey  do  more  to  satisfy  God  tban  He 
in  jnstice  can  ezact  or  look  for  at  tbeir  hands, 
the  snrplasage  mnnetb  to  a  common  stock  ont 
of  wbicb  treasnry  tbey  hold  Gk>d  satisfied  for 
such  arrearages  as  men  bebind  in  their  accoant 
discharge  not  by  other  means  ....  So  tbat  by 
tbis  postem-gate  cometh  in  tbe  whole  mart  of 
papal  indolgenoes;  a  gain  inestimable  nnto 
bim,  to  others  a  spoil ;  a  scom  both  to  God 
and  man.  So  many  works  of  satisfaction  pre- 
tended  to  be  done  by  Ohrist,  by  saints  and 
martyrs ;  so  many  virtnous  acts  possessed  witb 
satisfactory  force  and  virtne ;  so  many  super- 
erogations  in  satisfying  beyond  tbe  exigence  of 
tbeir  own  necessity ;  and  tbis  tbat  tbe  Pope 
might  make  a  monopoly  of  all,  turning  all  to 
bis  own  gain,  or  at  least  to  the  gain  of  them 
wbich  are  bis  own.  Snch  facility  they  have 
to  conrert  a  pretended  sacrament  into  a  trne 
revenne  "  {EceL  PoL,  vi.  6,  9). 

Mr.  Staley  in  his  Catholie  Bdigion  misrepre- 
sents  St.  Aagnstine  wben  he  qnotes  bim  as 
saying  that  sins  are  forgiven  by  baptism, 
prayer,  and  penance,  and  that "  by  penance  be 
refers  to  Sacramental  Oonfession  witb  a  view 
to  gaining  Absolntion  "  (p.  214).  That  is  not 
trne.  Angnstine's  teaching  {Enchir,^  71 ;  De 
Symb.,  L  7 ;  De  Fide,  26),  like  that  of  Ohry- 
sostom,  and  all  tbe  earlier  Fathers,  is  tbat  sins 
are  forgiven  at  baptism  and  after  tbat  by 
simple  prayer  for  pardon,  ezcept  only  in  case 
of  certain  specified  great  transgressions,  wben 
the  offender  had  to  confess  bis  sin  before  the 
congregation,  not  for  the  pnrpose  of  absoln- 
tion, bnt  to  ezhibit  his  repentance  to  the 
scandalised  congregation,  and  to  get  tbeir 
prayers  witb  a  view  to  being  restored  to  com- 
mnnion.  Tbat  the  ''  Sacrament "  of  Penance 
"was  institnted  by  Obrist"  {ibid.  p  264)  is 
also  nntme.  [F.  M.] 

PENITENTIAIiS.— Penitentials,  or  books  of 
penitence  {Libri  PcmitetUialet),  appear  to  have 
originated  in  tbe  Irisb  Ohnrch.  In  tbeir  earli- 
est  form,  as  represented,  for  ezample,  by  tbe 
Confe$iion  of  Sint  discovered  at  Angers  and 
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Attribated  to  St.  Patrick  (see  Dr.  Cbarlea 
H.  H.  Wright'l  Wrüiaigi  ef  St.  Patriek  io 
CArufton  dauiet  Stria),  tbey  were  «mplj  de- 
■igned  to  help  a  penitont  to  nuüc«  «deqoate 
confeMion  to  Ood,  tbe  id«a  of  «iDTioiilAr  con- 
feaiioD  ballig  BUClrely  kbceDt.  Bat  wltb  tbe 
growth  of  the  praotice  of  prirate  oonfeuioii 
And  the  snbititntioD  ot  the  Ide*  ot  penance 
toT  that  of  penftence,  the  Penitaiitial  became 
a  book  tat  the  ^idance,  not  of  the  penltent, 
but  of  the  prie*t,  in  which  inlei  «ere  laid 
down  foTthepimiihmeDtatobeimposed  betöre 
abaolation  waagranted.  TbeeitaDtfiagmeDt« 
ot  the  lAhtr  Damdit  and  the  «o-oUled  Gmonn 
Patricii  are  eiamples  of  Penitentials  In  tbii 
teehnic«!  aenie  ;  bnt  above  all  tbe  manDal 
bearing  the  Dame  of  Theodore,  Archbiihop  of 
Caoterbarj  (thongb  not  actnallj  written  by 
him),  which  ezercUed  great  aatbority  throagh- 
ODt  Europe  from  the  elghth  totba  twelftb  cen- 
tory.  At  Grit  tbew  ecclesiastical  Penitentials 
were  mere  inTentoriei  of  line  wlth  appropriate 
pnniahmenU  attached,  bat  gradaally  a  foonda- 
lion  wai  laid  for  tbe  elaborate  oaanlstry  which 
oaroe  to  be  aasociated  witb  tbe  ConfeMional. 
In  particnlar,  a  System  ot  "  redemptioni "  was 
deTiaed,  wbereby  fasting,  for  exampl«,  mlght 
be  "redeemed"  by  repeatinga  certain  nnmber 
ot  psalmi,  or  paying  a  fine,  or  eren  getting 
oCber  perioDi  to  hst  in  place  of  the  colprit 
hinself.  Snob  arrangemeats  evidenUj  implied 
a  total  miscoDoeption  of  Christian  discipline, 
and  encouraged  a  very  eitern  al  vlew  of 
norality.  So  sarioni  were  the  »otaal  abuses 
tbat  a  reaction  against  penitential  books  sprang 
Dp  in  firitBio  at  a  comparattvely  early  period, 
and  iprend  to  the  Continent ;  and  a  conncil 
held  in  Paris  in  ths  ninth  centnry  eveo  otdered 
■U  inch  books  to  be  bDmed.  Bat  tbe  practloe 
of  Dsing  tbem  persisted,  snd  dsw  mannala 
ooDtiDDed  to  appear,  some  of  wbich,  scch  as 
tbat  by  Rabaons  Maaroi,  Arcbbisbop  of 
Uayence,  enjoyed  a  lery  wIde  inflni 
Höre  than  one  of  tbese  manoals  aasnmed  the 
name,  PanüattiaU  Ramamim;  but,  in  point  ol 
tact,  DO  Penitential  was  ever  epecially  anthor- 
iscd  by  the  Roman  Cnria,  althongh  the  oon- 
foaions  cansed  at  first  by  the  circaUtion  ot  a 
maltitude  ot  booka  witb  qnite  difiereDt  mies 
gaTB  place  to  a  measnre  of  aniforioity  In  the 
diacipline  ot  the  Confessional.  [J.  C  L.] 

fSNITENTIAIi  I17BTB.nU£NTS.— By  this 
uame  are  designated  articles  tor  self-cbastise. 
ment  used  by  Roman  Cathollca  and  Ritoalists, 
mainly  aa  a  resnlt  ot  tfaeir  acceptance  of  tbe 
tbeory  ot  "  Mtlstsctlon "  as  a  part  ot  tbe 
nciament  ot  penancK    See  Satisfaotions. 

The  use  of  vorions  eztemal  means  for  the 
infllctlon  of  bodilj  pain,  more  or  len  severe, 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  hittories 
of  tbose  monks  and  hermiti  «ho  gare  an  im- 


petua  to  tbe  monaatio  conception  of  holiness 
In  th«  fonrtb  and  tollowing  oentDrles,  ■*  well 
a*  in  tbe  "  liTea  "  ot  mediaral  saint«  aa  related 
in  the  Bieriar;  and  oCber  Romish  booka  ot 
devotion.  The  methoda  of  self-tortnie  seeni 
to  bave  varied  in  aocordance  with  the  faueiea 
of  each  individnal,  and  It  may  be  ssanmed 
tbat  the  piaotloes  ot  enthnaiasts  bare  aet  tbe 
taabioD  in  tbe  matter 
ot  tbe  penitential  In- 
■tmmenta  employed. 
Bach  Instroments  may 
be  readily  porobased  at 
Roman  Catholic  book- 
aellers  and  *endora  of 
dsTotional  and  peni- 
tential arttolea.  The 
following  deaoribea  a 
tew  DOW  in  general 
use,  whjcb  aie  shown 
in  tbe  aooompanying 
illuatrationa. 

T}iel>iuiptine[Tig.l) 
which  ia  made  eitber 
of  knotted  corda  or  ot 
Steel  wltb  abarp  pointa. 

"Siater  Mary  Agnea," 

in  her  book   Nvtmery 

Lift  in  tkc  ChiirtK  of 

England,  p.  97,  speoks 

of   a    diacipline   com- 

posed  of  "  seren  lashea 

of  knotted  whipcord." 

The  Ute  Di.  Faiey  in 

a  letter  to  Hr.  Hope- 

Soott,   Q.C.,  Sept.   9, 

1844,  deaired    him   to 

"procnie  and  send  by 

B."  a  Diacipline  "  ot  a 

veiy  »aored  character; 

five   corda,  each  with 

flve  knota,  In  memory 

ot  the  Sto  wooDds  of 

oDiLord"(Fig.2)(Jfe- 

noiVl   of  J.   S.   Hope- 

SayU,   Tol.    U.  PL   62) ; 

while    F.    W.     Paber 

speaks    of   "St.   Roee 

of   Lima"    not    belDg 

ooDtent  «rith  a  common  aott  of  Distdpline, 

sbe  mada  oae  for  beraelt  ot  two  iroo  cbaJDS 

ISaiiUi  and  StrtanU    of  Ood;   Sau   of  Zmw, 

ch.  T.). 

Hair  ShirU  are  wora  of  different  pattems. 
Some  are  made  ot  horaehair,  erocheted  or 
kDitted  so  aa  to  leave  bard  ridgea,  aDd  all  orar 
coTeied  witb  eods  ot  boisebalr.  They  may  t>e 
bad  witb  or  witbont  aleeTea,  and  are  wom 
next  the  body,  llke  an  nnderreat.  Tb«y  are 
largely  made  in  conventa. 

Croim,  hMTtt,  araUtt,  vriiOtU,  «>' 


Fig.  1 
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•iiUe<«(FlgB.3,l,6)with"Bh>rppoiQta,"(UMHn(l-  {  thaiyer  fort.  ...  I  tblak  I  ihoald  like  to  be 

Ing  to  the  direotions  of  "  St,"  Alpboniaa  Llgaorj  1  bid  (o  um  the  DiwipUne  "  {Lift  o/Pmeg,  toL  Jit. 

BMJ  ba  woni  OD  the  umi,  thlghs,  Bhonldere,  p.  100).     "Siatei  Marj  Agueg,"  in  tba  book 

wristiiWid  anklesot  penitenta  [Trat  Spinae  of.  kliaadj  qaoted,  givei  a  deC&ilad  accoant  of  the 

Chriü,  Bemiger  Bros.,  18SB,  vol.  i.  p.  2t4).           I  Dse  of  the  discipline,  and  ea.ja :    "  Tbe  Motber 


FlG  2.— PUBBY'ß  "DiBCtPUKB.' 


Thee«  penitential  inslramoDts  are  strongly 
rMwmmended  by  teachers  of  tha  bigheat 
Mithoritj  with  tbs  fall  lanctioD  of  tbe  Romui 
Chnrcb.  Among  Bitnallits  the;  are  recom- 
mended  t^  Dr.  Pasej'e  teacbtng  aod  ezample. 
In  lopport  of  tbe  former  atatecaent  we  ma; 
Cite  8L  Alphonana  LIgnori,  wbo,  tu  The  True 
Spoiae  of  Clirüt  (Benilgei  Bros.,  IgSa,  vol.  l 
pp.  244,  216),  ojgea  dqds,  »mong  otbet  dl«- 
cipliit>T7  practicea,  to  «e*r  a  amalt  band  of 
iros  ronnd  tbe  loina  from  iDoming  tili  the 
bonr  of  dinner,  and  oSeis  for  their  emnlation 
D.  Sancla  Correglio,  »ho  "wOTB  a  abirt  of 
ooarae  hair  which  rsacbsd  fiom  tbe  neck  to 
tba  kneea,"  and  St.  Böse  of  Lima,  who  "  naed 
a  long  halr  abirt  interwoTen  witb  needles,  and 
oarried  a  broad  iron  chain  Tonnd  het  loina." 
L^noii  alao  qaotea  tbe  strong  reoomaienda- 
tiona  of  8t.  Fraocia  de  Salea  to  the  "  religioos  " 
to  Die  theae  articlea. 

Ktnaliat  writeia  hare  not  aa  jtt  recom- 
mended  tbe  um  of  penitential  Instraments  to 
the  aame  eztent  as  Bomaniata,  bat  tbe;  are 
med,  especiallf  in  conrenti,  aod  b;  tbe  more 
aaoetlc  and  aeminarised  of  tbe  oleigy.  Writing 
to  Keble  (hiafatheroonfeaaorjin  1846,  tha  late 
Dr.  Feaey  aaid  :  "I  am  a  great  oonard  abont 
inflicting  paitt  on  mjaelf,  partly,  I  hope,  from 


derangement  of  m;  oerTona  sjatem ;  hair 
I  know  not  bow  to  make  pain ;  it  is  oni; 
B/mbolical,  eicept  when  wora  to  an  extent 
whtch  aaemed  to  weai  me  oat.  /  hnve  it  on 
again,  (y  Oo(^i  nuray.     I  itould  try  to  gtt  irme 


tben  ordered  tbe  Dan  to  aa;  the  "Miaerere," 
and  irbile  it  waa  belog  lecited  abe  lasbed  me 
aeveral  tlmei  witb  all  her  atrength.  I  waa 
detennined  not  to  atter  a  aound,  bat  at  Isct  1 
conld  not  Testrain  a  amothered  groan,  nheicat 
•be  gave  me  one  la«t  and  cruel  laah,  and  tben 
ceaaed.  ,  .  .  Three  weeka  after  abe  had  dia- 
clplined  me,  I  had  a  Ter;  aore  back,  and  it 
bort  me  greatl;  to  Ite  on  it  (ooi  bed  waa  sttaw 
pat  Into  aaoka).  .  .  ,  M;  back  was  black,  blae, 
aod  gieen  all  orer." 

In  two  Pamphlets,^  which  bare  had  a  wlda 


Fio. 


— Doubl  B  Wiiibtlkt. 


oirculation,  It  ia  aaaerterl  on  the  sotborit;  of 
aale^'men  at  tbe  abopa  wbere  theae  articlea  are 
Eoldthaf'tbe  principal  ouBtomera  were"  not 
fiomaniats  bat  "English  BitnaltBta,  who  aome- 
timea  boogbt  tbem  in  large  quantitlea ; "  and, 
"For  er«:;  one  ho  »old  lo  a  (B)  Catbolic  be 
sotd  three  to  Chnrcb  of  England  people." 

The  eztract  giiven  abore  from  Nnnnery  Lif«  «• 
the  CKurtk  of  England  ebowa  that  theae  peniten- 
tial inatrementa  are  not  alwaja  «elf-lnSicted, 
and  theie  la  no  donbt  tbat  tbe;  are  naed  also  aa 
instrumenta  ofpnniabment.  In  bisTVu«  Spovte 
of  Cfliritt,  Tol  L  p.  30,  "  St.  "Alphonsaa  Lignorl 
glTBa  tbe  followlng  directions  to  Soperiora 
of  nnnneriea:  "  Bnle  2.  'Ifo  religioaa  .  .  . 
■ball  eat  oDtnide  the  refector;  wltbont  a  giaTe 

'  rke  FaAionaUe  Tortun  Intruaunli  of  the 
BilmUiiti,  Charcb  AMOciatlon.  Imtrumentt  q/' 
Tortun,  Protestant  Alliance. 
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Daoesaity,  and  without  the  permlutoD  o(  th« 

Motber.     IC  uiy  one  offends  in  the  poiot  the 

■h&II  be  leverdg  puniiMtd  hj 

the  Abbera  accordln^  to  tbe 

grarity  of  the  fanlt  that  she 

hu    committed.'      Hole     3. 

'Tha  religfons  that  distnibs 

silence  shoald  be  pnnished, 

aod  shonld  tbe  faalt  be  gravB, 

let  her  be  punMed  with  the 

diteipline.'  "      And     agaln  : 

"  Vary  great  waa  the  Botrow 

I  feit  in  readlag  yonr  letter 

that  ooe  of  the  lay-riBter*, 

after  havlng  abused  a  ohoir 

noD   and   reaiated    her,   ha* 

had   tbe  temerity  to  break 

the  enclosnre,  and  to  go  out 

on    the    public    road.      Tbe 

lay-slster  haa,  tberefore,  In- 

canedexcommnnicatioD.and 

I  lutre  not  the  power  to  ab- 

Holve    her.  .  .  .  Saoh  »can- 

dalooa   behariour    merits   a 

Tery    Berere    dustlBement, 

foT    the    paipose   either  of 

checkiDg  tbe  diabolical  bold- 

nets  of  the  Bister,  or  ot  mak- 

Ing  her  eerve  aa  an  axample 

to  tbe  olhera." 

ProteitantB  reject  tbe  nae 
of  Bnch  articles,  and  of  all 
aelf  -  inflicted  chaBtiBement, 
on  tha  groands  that  it  ia 
impoBBible  for  man  to  ap- 
peue  the  wcath  of  Ood  by 
bodily  anBtaridas ;  that  t« 
aBsert  Bnch  a  dootrine  ia  to 
deny  In  eSect  the  doctrine 
of  JQBtilioatiOD  by  faith  oniy 
in  tbe  flniahed  work  of  Christ, 
and  to  degrade  the  concep- 
tion  of  Almighty  Qod  u 
revealed  in  Holy  Sciiptnre. 
[W.  A.  L.] 
PENTBOOBT.—A  solemn 
f  esttral  of  tbe  Jens,  so  called 
becauBe  it  waa  cclebrated 
fifty  daya  aft«r  the  Feast  of 
the  PasBorer  (in  Qreekpente- 
eojtoi  means  fifliah).  It 
correepondB  to  oor  Wbit- 
Bantide,  one  of  the  gieat 
fettivaU  of  the  Christian 
ChuTch,  commemoratiTe  of 
thedescentof  tbe  Holy  Qhost 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
FrofetsoT  Skeat  tmcsB  the 
term  Whit  ta  Whiu  Sanday 
to  tbe  Old  English  Emta 
SuniM  Däeg.  Tfais  acoorda  with  the  cnBtom 
In  tbe  eaily  Obnrcb  that  the  candidatea  tor 


twptJBm  wore  w 

Bnnday  and  Easter  weca  especial  days  foi 
baptiBm.  It  Bbonld  be  noted 
tliat  we  moat  DOt  oonnt 
fifty  days  from  the  reiy  day 
of  tbe  Passover,  bat  from  tlw 
Snnday  foIlowiDg,  for  Oodao 
directed  the  Jews,  apeaking 
of  their  Fenteooat,  or  FcMt 
ot  WeekB  («ee  Ler.  xxüL  IS). 
In  th«  Book  of  Common 
Frayer  ot  the  Choich  of 
England  the  Bwrice  for  tbi* 
featival,  a»  for  otber  gieat 
festivalB,  i«  remarkable  foi 
the  large  portiotia  ot  Holy 
Scriptnre  read.  The  fint 
lesBon  for  the  moruing  con- 
taioa  tlM  law  of  tbe  Jewi«h 
FentecoBt,  or  Feaat  of  WeekB, 
whicb  waa  a  type  of  oan, 
foT  aB  tbe  law  was  at  M» 
tlme  given  to  the  Jewa  from 
Uoont  Sinai,  so  also  tbe 
CbriBtiana  apon  thia  day  re- 
ceired  tlia  new  Erangellcal 
Law  from  heaven  by  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Oboet. 
Tbe  finrt  leason  for  Uie  eren- 
ing  ia  a  pn^hecy  of  the  cod- 
vereion  of  the  Gentilea  to  tbe 
kingdom  of  Christ  throngb 
the  inapiiation  ot  the  aposUe* 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
completion  of  whicb  pn>- 
pbecj  ia  recorded  in  both  the 
Becond  leBsoos,  bot  eepecially 
in  the  portion  of  Scriptme  for 
the  Bpiatle,  nhlcb  contains  a 
particalar  description  of  tha 
firat  wonderful  descent  ot  the 
Holy  GhoBt  npon  the  apoatles. 
And  in  tbi«  respect  then  is 
reason  to  balieva  that  tbe 
English  Charcb  conforms  tar 
mora  oloeely  to  the  pnutica 
ot  the  Early  Cbnrch  th&n  do 
either  tbe  Qreek  oi  Romith 
Cbaroh,  whicb  find  more  room 
for  gorgeons  ritoal  and  cere- 
moDy,  and  the  worda  ot  men, 
tlian  for  tbe  Word  of  Ood ; 
and  for  prayerB,  not  only  nn- 
known  to  tbe  early  Chriatian 
Charcli,  but  ntteily  opposed 
to  its  piaotioe  and  to  the 
teaohing  of  Ood's  Word.  In 
the  Chmch  of  Roma,  accord- 
Fio.  5.-ANKLET.  ingtothe£S«Aoiu,M««>»«T,, 

the  celebration  of  Pentecost 

fs  preceded  by  a  Fatt  and  Vigii,  after  whfch 

"Indnlgence  i>egins,"  tliat  ia,  "a  remiaaioD, 
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«d  by  the  Church  to  those  who  are  free 
the  gnilt  of  all  mortal  sin,  of  tbe  whole, 

a  x>art,  of  the  temporal  punisbxnent  due 
ns  already  forgiven/'  It  is  regarded  as  a 
ble  first-class  Festival "  with  an  octave. 
rding  to  tbe  Ritual  NoUt  on  the  Order  of 
£  Service,  one  of  tbe  text-books  of  tbe 
Qced  Ritaalists,  publisbed  bj  Messn 
ynj  at  Oxford,  tbe  vestments  and  tbe 

of  **  tbe  Higb  Celebration  of  tbe  Holj 
arist,"  and  tbe  Wbitsan  service  generally, 
itfi  incense,  is  a  studied  Imitation  of  the 
Bb  ceremonial,  even  to  '*  tbe  Red,  tbe 
r  of  tbe  Octave;"  wbile  amongst  tbe 

8  selected  f or  Wbitsim  £ve  and  Wbitson 
18  to  tbe  following  Satardaj  inclusive  are, 
iiM  oBtra  ateenderatf  or  Beata  nob%$  Oaudia, 
Itsnn  Daj,'*  it  is  said,  "and  its  octave 
reciselj  of  tbe  same  rank  and  bave  tbe 
Privileges  (indnlgences)  as  tbe  octave  of 
r,  and  sbonld  tberefore  be  observed  in 
lar  tnanner,** 

9  admitted  by  tbe  most  rccent  autboritj 
le  Roman  Catbolic  side,  Monsignor  L. 
ssne,  tbat  *'  only  in  tbe  part  wbicb  pre- 

tbe  benediction  of  tbe  baptismal  water 
bbe  Romisb  office  for  Wbitsuntide  con- 
to tbe  type  of  tbe  early  Cburcb,"  wbicb, 
is  reason  to  believe,  was  simple.  Again, 
ling  to  Tertnllian,  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  fifty 
from  Easter  to  Whitsantide  were  origin- 
bserved  as  a  festival,  and  tberefore  tbere 

10  fast  or  vigil  before  Pentecost,  as  pre- 
d  by  tbe  Cbnrcb  of  Rome.  Tbere  can 
tle  donbt  but  tbat  tbe  '*  Indnlgences " 
jd  by  tbe  anreformed  Cbnrcb  led  to  tbe 
)8t  ezcesses,  to  soperstition,  to  immorality 
jreverence  at  tbe  celebration  of  tbis 
iL    The  Reformation  in  England  bappily 

away  most  of  these,  sach  as  Whitsun 
morris  dances,  drunken  revelry,  games, 
J^i^gi  pageants,  sach  as  tbe  King's  Play. 
1  accoont  of  tbe  superstitions  connected 
^Vbitsnnday  before  the  Reformation,  see 
by  Googe*8  translation  of  Naogeorgns, 
nd's  Populär  Äntiquities  of  Great  Britain, 

On  the  Continent  many  vestiges  of  the 
titions  and  irreverent  celebration  of 
nnday  still  ezist,  as  at  Naples  at  tbe 
di  Monte  Vergine,  which  lasts  for  three 
.nd  consists  of  a  number  of  merry-makers 
ance  with  flowers  aroand  tbe  pictnre  of 
adonna.  See  Wheatley  on  the  Book  of 
m  Prayer  ;  Blont^s  Theological  ZHetionary  ; 
ic  Directory,  and  the  Ritualistic  ManuaU. 

[T.  H.  L.  L.] 
EOTION.  COUNSELS  OF.-^ee  E  van- 

kL  COÜNSBLB. 

BOTION,     SINLESS.— See    Sinlebs 

KTTION. 

IOXJTION8   (PAPAL).— Perseontion 


may  be  defined  to  be  persistent  oppression 
infiicted  by  the  stronger  on  the  weaker  for 
refnsing  to  conform  to  an  establisbed  principle 
or  principles.  Tbe  definition  can  be  shown 
to  be  trae  of  every  species  of  perseontion,  but 
tbis  article  is  concemed  only  with  religions 
persecntion. 

Political  expediency  desires  nniformity  in 
religions  belief  and  observance  within  tbe 
State,  since  tbe  propagation  of  new  ideas  re- 
specting  faith  and  morals  is  certain  in  the  end 
to  bring  about  politioal  complications.  Hence 
religions  persecntion  bas  been  practised  mainly 
to  Protect  or  to  promote  political  interests,  and 
hence  its  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  sonrces  in- 
dependent  of  Christian  institntions.  Tbere 
wonld  have  been  religions  persecntion  had 
tbe  Christian  Cbnrcb  never  ezisted. 

Tbe  early  Christian  Church  conqnered  foes 
withont  by  patient  endnrance  of  snffering. 
Tbis  noble  attitnde  sbe  belied  in  tbe  moment 
of  victory  by  invoking  tbe  arm  of  fiesb  to  aid 
her  to  cmsb  foes  within  who  threat«ned  to 
nndermine  the  Faith.  Sbe  songht  to  vindicate 
spiritnal  trnths  by  means  of  temporal  laws. 
Heresy  became  equivalent  to  treason,  and 
was  pnnisbed  with  similar  penalties.  The 
presidency  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  over 
tbe  Council  of  Nicsea,  A.D.  325,  coropleted  tbe 
trinmph  of  tbe  Christian  Church  over  Imperial 
persecution.  Tbe  Nicene  Canons  fortbwith 
were  converted  by  Constantine  into  civil  laws  ; 
tbe  Emperor  nezt  banished  Arius ;  tbe  State 
enacted  penalties  against  Arian  heretics,  and 
tbis  policy  received  tbe  cordial  approval  of 
tbe  leading  ecclesiastics.  Snccessive  emperors 
continued  the  policy  of  enforcing  tbe  obser- 
vance of  tbe  Canons  of  the  Church  by  civil 
laws,  and  tbns  was  establisbed  tbe  deplorable 
practice  of  tbe  persecntion  of  Christians  by 
Christians  for  doctrinal  differences.  Priscillian, 
a  Spanish  bishop  who  suffered  death  at  Treves, 
A.D.  384,  was  the  first  notable  martjrr  to 
sectarian  persecntion  based  on  the  precedent 
establisbed  by  Constantine.  Priscillian  had 
been  accused  of  reviving  Manichsean  and 
Gnostic  doctrin^s. 

In  A.D.  378,  with  i,he  approval  of  the 
Emperors  Gratian  and  Valentinian  II.,  tbe 
title  Pontifez  Mazimus,  or  Supreme  Pontiff, 
hitberto  bome  by  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  was 
transferred  to  Damasus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
to  bis  successors.  In  606  Pope  Boniface  III. 
persnaded  tbe  Emperor  Phocas  to  proclaim 
him  tbe  Universal  Patriarch  of  the  Christian 
World.  In  755  Pepin,  Sling  of  the  Franks, 
and  father  of  the  great  Charlemagne,  laid  upon 
tbe  altar  of  St.  Peter  tbe  keys  of  Ravenna  and 
other  towns  tbat  be  had  captured  from  tbe 
Lombards.  Within  tbe  nezt  few  oentnries  tbe 
Papacy  steadily  aobieved  a  general  recognition 
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of  her  Claims  to  be  supreme  in  both  spiritoal 
and  temporal  matters,  until  the  Ball  of  Pope 
Boniface  VIII^  issned  Nov.  1302,  and  known 
as  the  ünam  Sanctam,  proclaimed  that 
both  the  spiritaal  and  material  sword  are  in 
the  power  of  the  Charch  (the  Papacy) ;  and 
that  it  was  altogether  necessary  to  salvation 
that  every  human  Creatore  shoald  be  sabject 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  zenith  of  Papal 
power  eztended  from  the  accession  of  Innocent 
III.,  A.D.  1198,  to  the  death  of  Boniface  VIII., 
A.D.  1303. 

While  thus  contending  for  aniTersal)  snper- 
macj,  the  Papacy  took  care  to  proTide  for  the 
preservation  of  her  system.  Secular  interests 
were  now  paramonnt  with  the  Pope  and  Curia ; 
conseqnently,  the  preservation  of  the  system 
became  all-important  to  them.  Heresy  seemed 
to  be  the  most  dangeroas  foe ;  therefore  they 
most  parge  the  Church  at  all  costs  from  this 
nozious  leaven,  lest  it  shoald  compass  her 
roin.  The  penal  clauses  directed  orig^nally 
against  the  Manichsean  heretics,  and  contained 
in  the  legal  Codes  of  the  Eastem  Roman 
Emperors,  Theodosias  II.  and  Jastinian  I.. 
which  were  pablished  A.D.  438  and  529  re- 
spectively,  provided  the  Papacy  with  valuable 
material  for  the  parpose.  They  formed  the 
basis  of  many  sabseqaent  Canons  and  Balls 
directed  against  heretics. 

The  varioas  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws 
passed  by  Popes,  Coancils,  Emperors,  and 
Kings  against  heretics,  may  be  grooped  ander 
the  three  following  heads:  (1)  Laws  passed 
to  prevent  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Charch  from  falling  into  heresy.  (2)  Laws 
passed  to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  heretics, 
their  favoarers,  and  sach  as  are  sospected  to 
be  heretics.  (3)  Laws  passed  to  regnlate  the 
panishment  of  heretics,  and  to  compel  the 
prompt  execation  of  the  panishments  en- 
acted. 

The  following  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
principal  Papal  Coancils  that  decreed  Canons 
condemning  heretics,  and  commanding  their 
panishment:  (1)  Third  Lateran,  or  Eleventh 
CEcamenical  Council,  March  1179,  Alezander 
III.  (27th  Canon  condemned  the  Albigenses). 
(2)  Council  of  Verona,  August  1184,  Lucius  III. 
(condemned  heretics ;  ordered  bishops  to  hnnt 
out  heretics).  (3)  Fourth  Lateran,  or  Twelfth 
(Ecumenical  Council,  Nov.  1215,  Innocent  III. 
(Canon  3  gave  directions  how  to  punish  heretics. 
Princes  who  refused  to  punish  heretics  were 
threatened  with  ezcommunication.  Transub- 
stantiation  and  auricular  confession  were  en- 
forced  by  the  Ist  Canon).  (4)  Fourth  Council 
of  Toulouse,  Sept.  1229  (passed  many  Canons 
against  heresy  and  heretics ;  the  latter  to  be 
hunted  down  strenuously.  Lalty  forbidden  to 
read  Old  Testament  or  New  Testament  Books, 


save  the  Psalter).    (5)  Fifth  Cooncil  of  Ntr- 
bonne,  1235,  and  (6)  Second  Council  of  B4&ei% 
1246  (passed  Canons  giving  directions  oonofm- 
ing  trial  and  punishment  of  heretica,  whieh 
formed  the  basis  of  the  order  of  procaediiigi 
snbsequently    observed    by    the    InqnisitioB 
tribunals).     (7)  Council  of  Alles,  Joly  1234, 
(passed  several  Canons  condemning  tlrä  Albi- 
genses and  Waldenses).     (8)  Council  of  Con* 
stance,  or  Seveoteenth  (Ecumenical  Council, 
1414-18,  John  XXI  IL  and  Martin  Y.  (ssb- 
tenced  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Ptagne  to 
the  stake,  and  condemned  John  Wyckliffe'i 
teaching).    (9)  Council  of  Trent,  or  Twentieth 
(Ecumenical  Council,  Dea  1545  to  Jan.  1561^ 
Paul  III.  and  Julias  III.  (condemned  *i*^*«<»f 
of   Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingle;   anathematissd 
heretici«,  and  perpetuated  Separation  of  Fko- 
testant  from  Roman  Catholic  Church). 

The  assemblage  of  some  2(X),(X)0  wazrion 
gathered  from  every  quarter  of  Christendom, 
A.D.  1096,  for  the  First  Crusade,  and  their 
embarkation  for  the  Holy  Land  to  rescus 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
grasp  of  the  profane  Saracen — mark  an  impor- 
tant  stage  in  the  history  of  Papal  perseoutioo. 
It  isthe  first  instance  of  the  despatch  of  armed 
forces  under  Papal  auspioes  to  fight  wbift 
were  declared  to  be  the  Churoh's  batüet; 
and  it  created  a  precedent  for  f ntore  aggret* 
sive  warfare  in  the  interests  of  the  Vwpus^. 
The  impassioned  ezhortations  of  Peter  (^ntics; 
a  native  of  Amiens,  and  better  known  as  Peter 
the  Hermit,  bad  drawn  together  this  heteco* 
geneous  host.  Pope  Urban  IL  granted  tk 
mission  his  wannest  support.  He  proclaimed 
the  Hermit  to  be  a  chosen  messenger  of  Qod. 
He  convened  a  Council  at  Placentia  in  Italy— 
adjoumed  to  Clermont  in  France,  A.D.  1095 
— principally  to  commend  the  Mission  to  the 
assembled  -prelates,  princes,  and  thionging 
spectators.  He  promised  plenary  indol- 
gence  to  all  who  should  embark  with  the 
sacred  host,  and  the  glory  of  martyrdom  ii 
addition  to  all  who  should  perish  in  the  bdy 
war.  Ck>nspicuous  among  ezamples  of  aggres- 
sive warfare  afterwards  waged  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Crusades,  to  promote  Papal  interests, 
may  be  mentioned  the  campaign  condocted 
in  the  Netherlands  by  the  Duke  of  Alvs, 
A.D.  1567-78,  and  the  equipment  and  de- 
spatch of  the  great  Spanish  Armada  against 
England  by  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  A.D.  1587-88. 

Another  notable  " Crusade"  was  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Albigenses,  the  greater 
number  of  whom  inhabited  the  province  of 
Languedoc  in  southem  France  (see  Albio* 
BNBES).  The  assassination  of  Peterof  (^astelnas 
in  Jan.  1208,  had  prompted  Pope  Innocent  IIL 
to  command  this  punitive  campaign  to  bs 
undertaken.    Simon  de  Montfort,  a  Gönnt  ol 
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France,  an  English  Earl,  and  fatber  of  the 
Simon  de  Montfort  so  celebrated  in  English 
biatoiy— carried  on  tbe  war  witb  singnlar 
ferocity  from  1208  tiU  bis  death  in  1218.  He 
and  tbe  Papal  representatives  spared  neitber 
age  nor  sex.  Tbe  rictims  are  said  to  bave 
nnmbered  80,000  people.  The  establisbment 
of  a  branch  of  the  Inquisition  in  Langaedoc, 
A.D.  1229,  completed  the  extermination  of  tbe 
Albigenses  as  a  religions  commnnitj.  Lonis 
VIII.  of  France  and  bis  son,  Lonis  IX.,  were 
glad  to  send  troops  to  help  to  conqner  tbis  in- 
dependent  Frencb  province.  Tbeir  Services 
were  rewarded  by  the  annexation  of  Langaedoc 
to  tbe  Frencb  crown  in  1229,  dnring  tbe 
reign  of  Lonis  IX. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centnry 
tbe  Fapacy  discoyered  a  new  weapon  witb 
whicb  to  combat  beresj.  The  16tb  Canon 
of  tbe  Third  Lateran  Coancil,  A.D.  1179,  de- 
olared  that,  "Oatbs  made  against  tbe  interest 
and  benefit  of  tbe  Cbarch  are  to  be  considered 
perjnries  ratber  than  oatbs."^  The  Fonrtb 
Lateran  Conncil,  A.D.  1215,  in  its  3rd  Canon 
absolved  the  sabjects  of  *'heretical"  princes 
from  tbeir  allegiance ;  and  the  Council  of 
Constance,  A.D.  1414-18,  confirmed  tbe  probibi- 
tion  to  keep  faitb  with  heretics  in  the  following 
empbatic  terms :  **  Bj  no  law,  natural  or  divine, 
is  it  obligatorj  to  keep  faitb  with  heretics,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Catholic  Faitb."  '  One  of 
the  first  to  suffer  ander  the  füll  development  of 
this  principle  was  John  Hnss,  who  was  burned 
at  Constance  in  1415,  althongb  be  had  come 
to  the  Conncil  protected  witb  safe-condacts 
fligned  respectively  by  bis  sovereign,  King 
Wenceslaus,  and  bj  tbe  Emperor  Sigismund 
of  Oermanj. 

In  tbe  earlj  Christian  Church  tbe  power  to 
exercise  discipline  belonged  to  tbe  presbjtery. 
In  course  of  time  tbis  power  was  assumed  bj 
tbe  bishops,  who  continned  to  exercise  it 
witbout  interference,  for  tbe  suppression  of 
beresj,  tili  about  A.D.  1229,  wben  the  Pope  and 
Curia  founded  tbe  Inquisition,  or  Holy  Office. 
By  about  A.D.  1273,  tbe  Vatican  had  developed 
tbis  Institution  into  a  central  Organisation 
armed  with  large  powers  for  suppressing 
heresy.  Tbis  new  step  was  very  important. 
It  indicated  that  persecution  for  heresy  had 
been  transformed  from  a  practice  bitherto 
adopted  principally  by  tbe  more  ardent  Roman 
Catbolics,  into  an  axiom  of  Papal  administra- 

^  "Non  enim  dicenda  sunt  iuramenta,  sed 
potins  perinria,  quse  contra  utilitatem  eo- 
olesiaationm  et  sanctorum  patmm  veniunt  in- 
fdtnta." 

*  "  Neo  aliqua  sibi  fldes,  aut  promissio  de  iure 
natorali,  divino,  et  bumano  f  uerit  in  preiudicium 
Catholic»  Fidei  observanda." 


tion,  into  a  Vatican  decree  commanded  to  be 
obeyed  by  all  ecclesiastical  and  oiril  rulers.^ 
Hencefortb  the  Papacy,  in  her  official  capaoity, 
undertook  tbe  responsibility  of  inflicting  on 
heretics,  by  means  of  tbe  secular  autborities 
wben  necessary,  deprivation  of  civil  rights, 
confiscation  of  property,  imprisonment,  torture, 
death.  In  very  many  cases  death  was  tbe 
penalty  inflicted,  wbether  the  offence  had 
been  an  apostasy  or  a  difference  conceming 
a  minor  point.  Innooent  III.  is  credited 
with  baving  proclaimed  that  tbe  opinion 
that  oaths  were  unlawf  ul  was  a  heresy  worthy 
of  death. ^ 

Tbe  view  commonly  adopted  that  Dominic 
of  Castile,  tbe  founder  of  the  Dominican  Order 
of  Preacbing  Friars,  was  commissioned  by 
Innocent  III.  to  organise  the  Holy  Office,  is 
questioned  by  Henry  Charles  Lea,  a  recognised 
autbority.'  There  is  no  doubt,  on  the  other 
band,  that  tbe  earliest  Inquisitors,  properly  so 
called,  were  Dominicans ;  and  that  Dominicans 
maintained,  during  many  centuries,  a  close 
connection  with  the  working  of  the  Inquisition. 
Moreover,  Thomas  de  Torquemada,  tbe  first 
Inquisitor-general  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain, 
was  a  Dominican  Prior.  Successive  Popes  took 
care  to  select  those  agents  who  were  reputed 
to  be  most  likely  to  succeed  in  accomplisbing 
any  particular  mission,  and  they  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  chose  Dominicans  to 
do  tbe  work  of  tbe  Holy  Office.  The  chief 
control  of  tbe  Inquisition  was  never  permitted 
to  lapse  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Religious  Orders, 
but  was  retained  by  the  Pope  and  Curia. 
The  initiation,  gradual  development,  and  ex- 
pansion  of  the  Inquisition  occurred  under 
the  pontificates  of  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216), 
Gregory  IX.  (1227-41).  Innocent  IV.  (1243-54), 
and  Alexander  IV.  (1254-61). 

The  bishops  soon  showed  resentment  at 
wbat  they  feit  to  be  an  intrusion  into  tbeir 
prerogative  of  maintaining  discipline.  Several 
Umes  during  tbe  fifty  or  sixty  years  succeeding 
A.D.  1229,  the  reigning  Pope  f  ound  it  necessary 
to  intervene  in  order  to  adjust  the  strained 
relations  between  the  rival  parties.  About  the 
year  1375,  however,  a  modus  vivendi  was 
established  in  whicb  the  Inquisitors  secured 
tbe  advantage. 

An  attempt  to  describe  the  extent  to  whicb 
tribunals  of  the  Holy  Office  were  established 
in  Europe  would  exceed  tbe  province  of  tbis 
article.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Holy  Office  never  secared  a  footbold  in  the 

s  "  Janus"  (Dr.  von  DöUinger),  The  Pope  and 
the  OouneU,  p.  237. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  236. 

"  H.  C.  Lea's  Nietoty  of  the  Inquisition  of  the 
MiddU  Äges,  vol.  L  pp.  299,  800. 
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British  Islands,  Donmark,  or  Scandinavia; 
neither  was  it  a  saccess  in  France,  Oermanj, 
or  PortagaL  When  mediasval  missions  were  set 
on  f oot  for  tbe  conTorsion  of  the  heathen,  In- 
quisitors of ten  accompanied  the  Papal  mission- 
aries.  The  most  notorious  of  the  foreign 
tribanals  of  the  Holj  Office  were  those  estab- 
lished  in  Mexico,  Paraguay,  and  Peru  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  sizteenth  centary. 

By  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
Inquisition  was  tbe  branch  established  in 
Spain  by  Ferdinand  V.  *'The  Oatholic,"  and 
bis  queen  Isabella,  A.D.  1480,  with  the  approTal 
of  Pope  Siztns  IV.,  and  commonly  called  the 
**  Spanish  Inquisition.'*  This  branch  was  really 
a  reyival  of  the  branch  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Aragon  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in 
1238 ;  but  it  quite  eclipsed  the  Inquisition  of 
Aragon.  It  was  organised  with  great  ability 
by  Thomas  de  Torquemada,  a  native  of  Old 
Castile,  a  Dominican  Prior  of  Santa  Cruz,  and 
private  confessor  to  Queen  Isabella.  Its  re- 
cord  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  its  Operations 
(Jan.  2  to  Nov.  4,  1481)  revealed  its  drastic 
character.  It  had  been  responsible  for  the 
buming  of  no  less  than  298  victims  in  SeviUe 
alone.  Prescott,  the  historian,  in  bis  Jlütory 
of  Ferdinemd  and  laabdla,  maintains  that  the 
Spanish  Inquisitors  ordered  even  the  bodies  of 
many  whom  an  opportune  decease  had  rescued 
from  punishment  for  heresy,  to  be  exhumed 
and  bumed  in  the  "Quemadero,"  or  public 
place  of  ezecution  in  Ssville.^  The  Jesuit 
historian  of  Spain,  Mariana,  estimates  that  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Seville  and  the  bishopric 
of  Cadiz,  quite  2000  Inquisition  victims  were 
bumed  during  the  year  1481.  Llorente,  the 
historian  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  who  had 
been  its  General  Secretary  in  Madrid,  has 
recorded  the  following  significant  figures  as 
representing  the  work  done  by  the  Holy  Office 
in  Spain  from  1481  to  its  suppression  by 
Napoleon  in  1809:  Number  bumt  at  the 
stake,  31,912  persons;  effigies  bumt,  17,659; 
number  condemned  to  various  penances, 
291,450  persons — a  grand  total  of  no  less 
than  341,021  recorded  deeds  of  persecution.' 
The  Spanish  Inquisition  was  re-established  by 
Ferdinand  VII.,  A.D.  1814,  but  was  finally  sup- 
pressed  by  the  Cortes  in  1820. 

The  late  Bishop  Creighton,  in  common  with 
several  other  writers,  has  assigned  a  political 
character  to  the  persecutions  directed  by  the 
Holy  Office  in  Spain.  Ue  states  that  the  main 
object  was  **  To  supply  the  Spanish  monarchy 
with  the  means  of  welding  together  a  people 

1  Prescott,  Hiitory  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
3rd  edition,  pp.  171,  172. 

'  Llorente,  Bist,  of  the  Inquitition  of  Spain 
(Eng.  trans.),  pp.  575-583. 


with  divers  traditions."  *  Nor  was  the  prospect 
of  securing  rieh  booty  from  the  confiacated 
property  of  the  victims  quite  onforeaeen.  Not 
a  few  among  them  found  that  the  posseedoo 
of  considerable  property  rather  hastened  their 
doom  than  aided  th^r  acqnittal ;  and  Sixtus  IT. 
is  Said  to  have  oomplained  becanse  Ferdinand 
had  failed  to  remit  to  Rome  the  Vatican'i 
share  of  the  treasure. 

The  martyrdom  of  John  Huss,  A.D.  1415, 
provoked  a  rising  of  tbe  Hnssites.  Tbej 
organised  an  influential  league  to  secure,  it 
possible,  religious  liberty.  At  length  tbey 
appealed  to  arms.  Nioolaus  of  Plstna,  an  aUe 
statesman,  and  John  Zizka,  the  well-known 
Commander,  consented  to  direct  the  movement 
Between  1420  and  1434  the  Hussites  engaged 
in  three  campaigns,  in  which  a  few  successes 
were  discounted  by  many  serioua  leverses. 
Their  attempt  to  invade  Germanj  in  1427 
roused  the  Emperor  Sigismund  to  spare  no 
pains  to  cruah  them,  and  he  received  mach 
assistance  from  the  Papal  retaliation  on  the 
movement.  From  time  to  time  vaxious  Popes 
commanded  severe  persecutions  to  be  organised 
against  recalcitrant  Bohemians  and  Horavians. 
Not  until  A.D.  1781  were  Bohemian  Ptotestants 
granted  a  measure  of  religious  liberty  by  the 
Toleration  Edict  issued  by  the  Holy  Boman 
Emperor  Joseph  II. 

Compared  with  other  European  conntries, 
England  has  been  granted  considerable  im- 
munity  from  Papal  persecution.  The  Bnglish 
national  character  is  a  bad  foster-mother  of 
systematic  persecution.  About  three  hondied 
martyrs  are  said  to  have  been  bumed  to  death 
during  the  notorious  reign  of  Qneen  Haiy  I. 
(A.D.  1553-68),  and  some  sixty-four  more  sre 
Said  to  have  suifered  other  punishments  for 
heresy ;  but  tbese  figures  are  scarcely  com« 
parable  with  the  terrible  figures  presented  hj 
the  records  of  Papal  persecution  elsewhere  in 
Europe. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  the  f oorteenth  Cen- 
tury witnessed  the  rise  of  the  LoUards,  or  Eng- 
lish  f ollowers  of  John  Wycliffe.  By  a.D.  1399 
they  had  developed  into  a  powerf ul  religious 
body  which  had  become  also  a  political  forct 
in  the  country.  In  1382  a  Statute  waa  passed 
directing  that  commissions  should  be  issued  to 
arrest  the  Wycliffe  travelling  preachers.  In 
1400  Henry  IV.  f ulfilled  bis  pledge  to  Amndel, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  supprees  heresy, 
by  accomplishing  the  passing  of  the  famoua 
Statute  ''De  Hseretico  Oomburendo."  This 
Statute  enacted,  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
death  as  the  legal  punishment  for  heresy.  In 
1414,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  another 


*  Creighton,    Perteeution   and   Toleranee    pa 
86,  87.  •    rr-  a 
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statate  was  paued  whicb  enacted  further 
proviBions  for  sappressing  heresj.  From  the 
firsfc  year  of  Henry  IV.  antil  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  LoUards  were  constantly  perse- 
cnted  by  means  of  the  above  Statutes;  bat 
they  continaed  to  ezercise  a  decided  inflnence 
among  the  people  long  after  persecution  had 
put  an  end  to  their  corporate  ezistence.  Tbe 
conserrative  ecclesiastics  and  haagbty  feudal 
lords  of  tbose  days  cordially  co-operated  in 
putting  down  this  progressive  and  democratic 
section  of  the  nation.  The  best  known  Lollard 
martyr  is  Sir  John  Oldoastle,  called  'Hhe 
good  Lord  Cobham,"  who  in  1417  was  bumed 
to  death  by  a  slow  fire  in  London.  Henry  VIII. 
retained  the  Statutes  of  1382  and  1414.  He 
repealed  the  statate  Dt  Hceretico  Com- 
hurendo,  but  substitnted  for  it  in  1539  tbe 
StatuU  of  Six  ÄrtieUt,  The  penal  clauses 
of  this  bill  enacted  severe  penalties  against  all 
who  should  ref use  to  conf orm  to  its  provisions. 
Whoever  denied  the  clauses,  embodying  the 
doctrines  of  transnbstantiation  and  auricular 
confession,  incnrred  the  penalty  of  death  by 
fire.  Still  religious  persecution  can  hardly  be 
Said  to  have  been  general  during  bis  reign, 
although  several  suffered  death,  or  other  penal- 
ties, for  heresy. 

Probably  the  bitterest  persecution  for  heresy 
known  in  England  was  the  persecution  which 
was  waged  during  the  last  three  years  (1555- 
58)  of  the  reign  of  Mary  I. — in  other  words, 
during  the  three  years  that  followed  her 
znarriage  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  noto- 
rious  persecutor.  The  number  of  victims 
during  that  period  has  been  quoted  already. 
The  persecuting  Statutes  of  A.D.  1382,  1400, 
1414,  were  put  into  füll  force.  English  lovers 
of  religious  liberty  will  never  forget  the  fires 
at  Smith  field.  The  memories  of  Archbishop 
Oranmer  of  Canterbury,  of  Bisbops  Ridley  of 
London,  Hooper  of  Gloucester,  Latimer  of 
Worcester,  Ferrar  of  St.  David's,  and  of  many 
other  Manan  martyrs  too  numerous  to  mention 
by  name — are  still  cherished  by  grateful  in- 
heritors  of  the  liberties  so  dearly  purchased. 
The  death  of  Mary  in  1558  and  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  terminated  the  persecution.  No 
general  persecution  for  heresy  has  been  waged 
in  England  since  the  death  of  Mary  I.  One 
of  the  first  Steps  taken  by  tbe  first  Parliament 
of  Elizabeth  was  to  repeal  the  persecuting 
Statutes  of  A.D.  1882,  1400,  and  1414. 

James  Resby,  an  English  Lollard  who  was 
burnt  in  Glasgow  about  A.D.  1407,  has  been 
called  the  proto-martjrr  of  Scotland;  bat  the 
first  prominent  martyr  of  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion was  Patrick  Hamilton,  who  was  bumed 
at  St.  Andrews  in  1528.  He  is  considered  by 
many  to  have  been  the  pioneer  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation.      The    martyrdom    of    George 


Wishart,  another  talented  and  leamed  Scottish 
Reformer,  at  St.  Andrews  in  1546,  produced 
far-reaching  results,  for  the  devotion  and 
courage  shown  by  Wishart  inspired  John  Enox, 
the  f amous  Reformer  of  Scotland,  and  a  f ollower 
of  Wishart,  to  undertake  the  great  work  of  bis 
lif  e.  James  Beaten ,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  bis  nephew,  Cardinal  David  Beaten,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  archbishopric  in  1539 — 
were  the  chief  Papal  persecutors  in  Scotland. 
David  Beaten  was  assassinated  seven  years 
later.  In  1560  the  Scottish  Parliament 
abolished  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  in 
Scotland,  and  the  Reformation  thus  achieved 
victoiy  in  a  struggle  which  had  lasted  from 
1523  to  1560.  Subsequent  persecutions  in 
Scotland,  e,g.  those  waged  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  were  not  Papal ;  therefore  they  are 
not  mentioned  here.  The  last  person  in  the 
British  Islands  to  be  ezecuted  for  heresy  was 
a  medical  Student  named  Aikenhead,  who  was 
hanged  in  Edinburgh,  A.D.  1696. 

The  campaign  conducted  in  the  Netherlands 
from  A.D.  1567  to  1573  has  been  alluded  to 
already.  Despite  the  protests  made  by 
Margaret  of  Parma,  the  regent  appointed  by 
Philip,  that  no  army  was  needed,  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  despatched  the  Duke  of  Alva  with  20,000 
soldiers,  consisting  of  Spanish,  (}erman,  and 
Italian  mercenaries,  to  punish  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Provinces  for  having  risen  ag^ainst  the 
king's  oppressive  rule.  Döring  siz  years  the 
duke  ravaged  the  Netherlands  with  sword  and 
fire,  and  with  violence  beyond  description.  He 
is  Said  to  have  boasted  that  he  had  caused 
18,600  inhabitants  to  be  executed  during  bis 
rule  as  Gtovemor-general.  Thousands  more 
perished  in  massacres,  sieges,  and  pitched 
battles.  To  quote  the  words  of  J.  L.  Motley, 
the  historian  of  the  Dutch  Republic:  "Men, 
women,  and  children,  old  and  young,  nobles 
and  paupers,  opulent  burghers,ho8pitalpatients, 
lunatics,  dead  bodies — all  were  indiscriminatelj 
made  to  fumish  food  for  the  scaffold  and  the 
stake.*'  ^  The  tribunal  established  by  the  Duke 
in  Sept.  1567,  and  called  *'The  Council  of 
Troubles,"  condemned  to  death  1800  persons 
within  the  first  three  months  of  its  ezistence. ' 
Strange  to  say,  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1569  presented 
a  jewelled  hat  and  sword,  together  with  an 
autograph  letter,  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  this 
being  a  special  distinction  conferred  only  on 
those  who  had  rendered  Signal  Services  to  the 
Church.» 

Between  A.D.  1534  and  1589,  the  Huguenots, 
in  other  words,  the  French  Protestants,  were 

^  J.  L.  Motley,  Rite  of  the  ZhOch  Republie,  voL  ü. 
p.  503. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  136. 
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being  continually  persecuted.  Döring  the 
six  weeks  following  Aug.  24,  1572,  the  terrible 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  being  perpe- 
trated.  In  all  Fiance,  from  70,000  to  100,000 
Hugnenots  are  said  to  have  been  massacred. 
Aboat  20,000  perished  in  Paris  alone.  Deter- 
mined  persecntion  was  resumed  in  1681 ;  and 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685,  with  its  attendant  persecntions,  shattered 
the  Protestant  movement  in  France.  Much 
of  the  persecntion  directed  against  the  Hag^e- 
nots  was  inspired  by  the  fear  lest  the  g^wth 
of  the  movement  should  threaten  the  safety 
of  the  monarchy.  This  political  fear  the 
leading  ecclesiastics  in  France  fostered  assidu- 
onsly  in  the  royal  mind.  It  always  proved  to 
be  so  effective  an  argmnent  for  the  renewal  of 
persecntion.    See  Hüoubnots. 

Another  religions  body  the  members  of 
which  were  harassed  by  continnal  Papal  perse- 
cntion, were  the  Waldenses,  who  arose  in 
sonthem  France  about  A.D.  1170.  Driven  by 
persecntion  from  France,  they  settled  princi- 
pally  in  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  about 
the  year  1375.  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  in  1487 
issued  a  Bull  commanding  their  eztermination. 
The  best  known  among  the  many  persecutions 
under  which  they  sufFered  is  the  '*  Massacre  of 
the  Vaudois,"  or  Waldenses,  in  the  Valleys  of 
Piedmont,  by  Duke  Charles  Emmanuel  II.  of 
Savoy,  in  1655.  The  reader  by  this  time  will 
be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  cruelties  then 
practised,  so  the  painful  details  need  not  be 
related.  England,  under  Cromwell,  called  on 
the  Protestant  Powers  to  issue  a  Joint  remon- 
strance  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  to  bis  ally, 
Louis  XIV.  of  France.    See  Waldenses. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  period  A.D. 
1534  to  about  1688  shows  the  Papacy  militant 
against  heresy  in  many  countries  in  Earope. 
Between  A.D.  1534  and  1589  she  was  waging 
simultaneous  persecutions  against  adherents 
of  the  Reformed  &ith  in  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands.  She  was 
also  persecuting  the  natives  of  the  new 
Spanish  colonies  in  South  America.  Again, 
between  a.D.  1655  and  1688,  she  was  waging 
renewed  persecutions  against  the  Waldenses 
inhabiting  Piedmont  in  Italy,  and  against  the 
Hugnenots.  The  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
Century,  however,  witnessed  a  marked  decrease 
in  Papal  persecntion.  Tortnre  ceased  to  be  the 
regulär  practice  of  the  Inquisition  about  this 
time,  and  the  record  of  victims  declined  from 
hundreds  to  some  dozen  per  annum.  The 
most  recent  cases  of  capital  punishm  ent  inflicted 
by  the  Inquisition  are  assigned  to  the  year 
1826,  when  a  Jew  was  bumt,  and  a  Quaker 
schoolmaster  was  hung  for  heresy. 

At  the  present  time  systematic  Papal  perse- 
cntion has  been  whoUy  discontinued.    Ever 


since  the  year  1870,  the  Pope  and  Curia  have 
been  debajrred  the  exwcise  of  tempoxal  innrer, 
and  civil  govemments  have  recogniaed,  on  the 
whole,  that  impartial  protection  of  the  troe 
interests  of  the  people  better  safegoaids  the 
State  than  an  attempt  to  enforce  bj  peneca- 
tion  uniformity  in  religioas  belief  and 
observance. 

Persecution  for  heresy  has  been  termed,  in 
an  earlier  portion  of  this  article,  ah  axiom  of 
Papal  administration.  It  is  an  established 
principle  with  the  Papacy,  in  other  words,  not 
a  mere  relic  from  the  dark  agea.  In  this  cos- 
nection  it  may  be  well  to  reoall  two  or  three 
Papal  pronouncements  with  which  stndents  of 
present-day  events  probably  are  familiär.  In 
August  1873,  Pope  Pins  IX.  addressed  a  letter 
of  remonstrance  to  the  Emperor  William  I.  of 
Qermany,  in  which  he  claimed  authority  over 
all  baptised  Christians.  In  September  1875  the 
Papal  Nuncio  issued  a  circular  to  protest  against 
religions  toleration  in  Spain.  In  Febmary  1884 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  addressed  an  Encyolioal  Letter 
to  the  French  bishops,  in  which  he  exhorted 
them  to  redouble  their  vigilance  against  heresy 
and  infidelity.  Again,  the  Irutituteg  of  Canon 
Law,  issued  ia  1901  from  the  Profeseor  of  the 
Decretals  at  the  Gregorian  Universitj  in  Rome, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Jesuits,  assert  that  the  Churoh  posseeses  the 
power,  which  she  ought  to  ezercdse,  of  ezter- 
pating  heretics.^  Moreover,  the  Holy  Cffioe 
still  exists  in  Rome.'  These,  together  with 
other  sundry  adumbrations  of  modern  Papal 
policy,  seem  to  compel  the  thoughtfol  observer 
to  adopt  the  relnctant  conclnsion  prononnced 
in  1869  by  the  late  Johann  von  Döllinger,  the 
famous  Scholar  and  prof essor  at  the  University 
of  Munich,  and  himself  a  Roman  Catholic: 
'*It  follows  that  they  are  greatlj  mistaken 
who  suppose  that  the  Biblical  and  old  Chris- 
tian spirit  have  prevailed  in  the  Churoh  (tbe 
Papacy)  over  the  mediieval  notion  of  her  being 
an  Institution  with  coercive  power  to  imprison, 
hang,  and  burn."  ' 

Authorities.  —  Bishop  Mandel!  Creighton, 
Persecution  and   ToUraneCf  Hulsean  Lecturei 


^  See  P.  Marianus  De  Luca,  S.J.,  ImtUuiumeM 
Jurit  BccUi,  PubL  (2  vols.),  Rom»,  Libr.  Pon- 
tifioia  (Fred.  Pustet),  1901.  The  letter  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  approving  of  the  book  and  recom- 
meuding  its  study,  is  g^iven  on  the  paper  oovers 
of  the  two  volumes,  whioh  eztend  to  800  pages, 
royal  ootavo,  of  closely  printed  Latin. 

*  See  Annuario  D'Italia,  1903,  p.  27 ;  also 
The  Catkolie  Direeiory  for  1903,  p.  45  (pnblished 
by  Messrs.  Bums  k  Oatea,  London). 

s  The  Pope  and  the  OounoU,  by  "  Janns  "  (Dr. 
von  Döllinger),  p.  12.  The  whole  of  ohap.  i. 
(pp.  8-33)  will  repay  carefnl  study. 


PAPAL  COINS 


U«d»1  «[  Pope  Paul  II,,  strack  1169  on  ocouion  of  the  Papal  crasade  agkinst  tbe 
HusaiteiiDBoheiiiÜL  The  inBcriptloD  od  the  revenels:  •'  The  piam  Sktpherd 
uaga  wir  ardy  agaimt  wild  bccuU." 

Bvoaanni,  NvmUmata  Ponti/teum. 


StTUck bji Pope  JqDdb  III.. A.v.  ("jearof  victor;"},  toconiiiiemorate  theaccestion 
of  Qaeen  Mary  ot  England.  The  Pope  is  represented  on  the  reverse  ia  fall 
tobes.    CaTdinal  Pole,  Papa]  Ijegate  lo  England,  od  hla  dght,  with  the  Em- 

Sror  Charles  V.  between  them.    On  the  lett  U  King  Phflip  of  Spain  and 
leen  Catharine,  wife  of  Henry  VIII.    Queen  Mary  kneeli  in  the  for^round. 
Tbe  InscriptioD  is :   "  England,  thou  ihalt  riu  again  I " 
Medailla  da  Paptt.  Planche  IX.,  No.  4. 


Medal  strock  1572  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII, 

Bartholomew.     "  Moisacrr  of  the  Huguenoh." 
kills  Bume  and  pute  otbers  to  Qjght. 

MtdaOUt  de,  Paptt.  Planche  XV..  No.  8. 
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1898-94,  po8t  8vo,  1896,  '* Janas"  (Dr.  von  Döl- 
linger),  The  Pope  and  the  Council  (Eng.  trans.) 
8vo,  1878.  H.  C.  Lea,  HuUn-y  of  the  Jnquin- 
tion  of  the  Middle  Ägee,  3  yoU.  8to,  1887,  1888. 
Jean  Antonio  Llorente,  The  Hittory  of  the 
InquitiHon  in  Spain  (Eng.  trans.)  Svo,  1826. 
Garrido  and  Gayley,  Hittory  of  PolUical  and 
BeUgioue  Pereeeution,  8to,  1880-84.  W.  H. 
Prescott,  Jliit,  of  Ferdinand  and  Itabdla, 
8vo,  1841 ;  Hitt.  of  Oonqueet  of  Ataneo,  8to, 
1843;  JlieL  of  Oonqueet  of  Peru,  8to,  1847. 
J.  L.  Motley,  Rite  </  the  Duteh  RepuUie,  3  toIs. 
8to,  1864.  Aeit  and  Monvmentt  of  John  Foxe, 
8  Tols.  1877.  J.  S.  Stamp,  Martyrologia,  3  vols. 
8to,  1848-1861.  Also  works  on  Hoguenots 
by  Prof.  H.  M.  Baird,  qaoted  in  article 
'*  Hngaenots."  These  are  a  few  ont  of  the 
yery  large  number  of  volumes  and  articles 
in  encjclopflBdias,  dictionaries,  ko.,  that  deal 
with  the  snbject.  [H.  F.  O.] 

PXTBB.— See  Pbiyilbob  of  Peteb  ;  Supbs- 
MAOT,  Papal. 

PBTSBB  PBNOE  {denariut  8.  P^rt).~.Thi8 
was  an  annnal  tax  of  one  penny  f  or  eyery  hoose 
in  England,  coUected  at  midsammer  and  for- 
warded  to  the  Pope.  The  earliest  reference  to 
it  is  in  a letter  of  Canute,  A.D.  1031.  This letter 
mentions  among  the  '*  dnes  which  we  owe  to 
Ood  according  to  the  ancient  law,  the  pennies 
which  we  owe  to  Rome  at  St.  Peter's. "  Matthew 
Paris  ascribes  the  origin  of  Peter's  Pence  to 
Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  and  Henry  of  Honting- 
don  says  that  **Offa"  gave  to  the  Vicar  of 
St.  Peter,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  a  fixed  rent  f or 
every  honse  in  bis  kingdom  for  ever.  Others 
attribnte  the  origin  of  Peter's  Pence  to  Ethel- 
wulf,  the  father  of  Alfred.  It  seems  to  have 
been  paid  with  considerable  irregnlarity.  We 
are  told  in  the  Sazon  chronicles  that  it  was 
aent  to  Rome,  A.D.  1095,  by  the  hands  of  the 
papal  nnncio,  after  an  intermission  of  many 
years  {Sax,  Chr,,  873).  In  the  same  records 
we  are  told  of  a  legate  having  come  into 
England,  A.D.  1123,  after  the  Rom-Scot  (Peter's 
Pence).    It  ceased  to  be  paid  after  1534. 

Peter's  Pence  was  eztended  to  Ireland  by 
Pope  Adrian  IV.  in  the  year  1156.  This  ball, 
or  brief,  by  which  the  Pope  sold  Ireland  to 
the  King  of  England  for  a  penny  a  year  from 
aach  hoose,  is  a  bitter  pill  for  Irish  patriots  to 
swallow.  Adrian  was  the  son  of  a  married 
priest,  who  lived  at  Langley,  near  St.  Alban's, 
and  tbe  only  EngUshman  who  was  eyer  Pope. 
After  claiming  Jurisdiction  oyer  all  Islands 
from  a  grant  made  by  Constantine  the  Great 
(the  well-known  forged  Donation  of  Constan- 
tine; see  Donation  op  Constantine),  the 
Pope  continnes : — 

"  We  .  .  .  do  hold  it  good  and  aoceptable 
th»t,  toT  extending  the  borders  of  the  Chnrch, 
'«•ti^iiig  itfl  progress  of  yice,  for  the  oorreo- 


tion  of  moralfi,  the  planting  of  yirtae,  and  the 
increase  of  religion,  yon  enter  this  Island  and 
ezecate  therein  whatever  shall  pertain  to  the 
hononr  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  the  land ; 
and  that  the  people  of  this  land  receiye  yon 
hononrably,  and  reyerence  yon  as  thefar  lord, 
the  rights  of  their  ohnrohes  still  remaining 
sacred  and  inyiolate,  and  taving  to  St,  Peter  the 
annual  pentüm  of  one  penny  from  every  haute," 

Henry  did  not  find  it  conyenient  to  inyade 
Ireland  just  then,  bnt  in  1171  Irish  disonion 
gaye  him  the  chance  he  soaght  for.  He 
applied  to  Adrian's  successor,  Alexander  III. 
for  a  confirmation  of  tbe  ball.  Alezander 
complied,  ezpressly  naming  the  grant  of 
Adrian,  and  taking  care  to  stipalate  for  the 
**re9erving  to  SL  Peter  and  to  the  Hcly  Rmnan 
Church,  at  well  in  England  at  in  Ireland  the 
yeoHy  pention  of  one  penny  from  every  houte.** 

Cardinal  Moran  has  laboored  to  proye 
Adrian's  ball  a  forgery,  and  his  example  has 
been  foUowed  by  those  who  are  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  tbe  Pope  sold  Ireland  for 
money.  Bat  the  Cardinal's  arg^ments  are 
flimsy  in  the  extreme.  Cardinal  Baronias 
says  he  copied  the  original  ball  of  Adrian  IV. 
from  the  Vatican  manasoript,  bat  Moran 
says  he  searched  for  the  manascript  three 
hundred  years  later,  and  coald  not  find  it, 
therefore  it  mast  be  "  a  great  Nornum  forgery." 
The  ball  of  Adrian  ia  in  the  BuUarium 
Jiomanum,  a  collection  of  papal  bulle  made 
ander  the  authority  of  the  Roman  See.  John 
of  Salisbury,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  assares  us 
that  he  received  the  bull  from  Adrian  and 
carried  it  to  Henry  II.  Dr.  Lanigan,  an  Irish 
priest  and  a  professor  at  Louyain,  says  in  his 
Bedetiattical  Hittory^  **Neyer  did  there  ezist 
a  more  real  and  authentio  docnment." 

Since  its  loss  of  the  temporal  sovereignty,  the 
Vatican  looks  veiy  closely  after  Peter's  Pence. 
It  is  well  known  in  Roman  Catholic  ecdesias- 
tical  cirdes,  that  a  bishop,  who  is  rendss  in 
forwarding  Peter's  Pence  to  Rome,  is  yery 
coldly  reoeived  on  bis  compulsory  yisits  ad 
lifMna,  The  sum  annuaUy  coUected  for  Peter's 
Pence  in  Ireland  has  been  oompnted,  by  those 
who  haye  made  a  caref  ol  study  of  the  matter, 
at  £dO,(XX)  per  annmn.  [T.  C] 

PETBB,  ST.— The  original  name  of  this  apostle 
Was  Symeon  or  Simon,  bnt  Jesus,  on  their  first 
meeting,  gaye  him  the  name  "Cephas" 
(Aramaic  Kepha^tock)^  which,iwhen  translated 
into  Greek,  became  wirpoe  or  Peter.  He  was 
a  fisherman,  bom  apparently  in  Bethsaida,  but 
settled  with  his  wife  in  a  house  of  his  own  at 
Gapemaum  when  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus 
began.  From  the  day  of  his  meeting  with  the 
Master  he  became  a  disciple,  bat  continued  his 
ocoupation  until  he  receiyed  the  call  to  the 
apostolate,  after  which  he  left  all  to  follow  Jesus. 
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It  is  piain  f rom  the  Gk>8pel  narratives  that 
Peter  from  the  first  was  regarded  bj  the  Lord 
with  special  favonr  and  affection.  Tbere  were 
grave  defects  in  his  character,  as  his  history 
abandantlj  shows.  But  most  of  his  failings 
leaned  to  Tirtue's  side,  and  in  the  depths  of 
his  being  he  clung  to  Jesus  with  a  passlonate 
strength  which  made  him  worthy  to  be  oalled 
the  "man  of  rock«"  Among  the  apostles  his 
bold  and  energetic  character  qoickly  asserted 
itself ;  and  as  Peter,  James,  and  John  were 
the  three  chosen  ones  among  the  Twelve, 
Peter  was  nndoabtedly  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  three.  His  leadership  in  the  apostolate 
was  most  fully  expressed  in  the  g^eat  con- 
fession  made  at  Caesarea  Philippi  (Matt,  zvi 
16) ;  and  when  Jesns  rewarded  him  by  saying, 
**Ble8sed  art  thoa,  Simon  Bar-Jona,"  and  by 
deolaring.  "Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  tbis 
rock  I  will  bnild  My  Ohnrch ;  and  the  gates  of 
Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it,"  He  was 
recognising  in  Peter  a  type  of  that  saving 
faith  in  His  own  dirine  person  on  which  the 
Chnrch  of  the  f  utare  was  to  be  bailt. 

In  the  Apostel ic  Chnrch  of  the  immediate 
post-Resorrection  days,  Peter  continned  to 
hold  a  Position  of  leadership,  as  the  earlier 
ohapters  of  Acts  abandantly  prove.  Bnt  he 
was  by  no  means  a  primate  in  the  early 
Christian  commonity,  nor  did  he  possess  any 
powers  or  Privileges  which  were  not  shared 
by  the  other  apostles.  The  Ordination  of  the 
■even  deacons  was  the  act  of  the  apostolate  in 
common  ;  the  apostles  as  a  body  sent  Peter  to 
Samaria  as  their  delegate,  and  sent  John 
along  with  him  on  a  footing '  of  perfect 
eqnality ;  while  at  the  Coancil  of  Jerusalem 
it  was  James,  the  Lord's  brotber,  and  not 
Peter,  who  sat  as  president  When  Paol  has 
fully  entered  the  field  as  the  divinely-appointed 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Feter's  figure  begins  to 
dwindle  before  the  mightier  g^nins  of  the  new 
apostle;  and  Paul  certainly  entertained  no 
idea  of  any  supremacy  on  the  part  of  his 
fellow-apostle  when  he  took  Peter  to  task  at 
Antioch  for  his  weak  and  inconsistent  conduct 
in  the  matter  of  fellowship  with  the  Oentile 
converts,  and  rebuked  him  to  his  face  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  chnrch  (Gal.  ii.  11-14). 

With  this  incident  at  Antioch  cur  definite 
historical  knowledge  regarding  Peter  practi- 
oally  closes.  In  the  Acts  he  is  never  mentioned 
again.  Clement  of  Rome,  writing  towards 
the  close  of  the  first  Century,  refers  to  Peter 
as  a  martyr,  thus  confirming  an  allusion  made 
near  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (xzi.  19). 
Of  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  first  has  passed  unscathed 
through  the  .fires  of  modern  criticism ;  but  it 
has  little  light  to  shed  upon  the  later  history 
of  the  apostle,  and  any  light  it  gives  is  not  in 


harmony  with  the  traditional  stmotnre  which 
the  Roman  Oatbolic  Church  has  bnilt  aroond 
Peter's  name. 

According  to  this  tradition,  Peter  came  to 
Rome  in  the  year  A.D.  42,  founded  the  Roman 
Church,  became  its  first  bishop,  and  after  an 
episcopate  of  twenty-five  years,  soffered  martyr- 
dom  under  Nero.  The  stoiy  is  one  which 
rests  upon  no  historical  f  oundationa,  and  does 
not  bear  the  slightest  ezamination.  In  Acts, 
Peter  appears  as  a  resident  in  Jerusalem  yeazs 
after  the  time  when  he  is  said  to  have  beoome 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Again,  the  fact  that 
neither  in  the  epistle  which  Paul  sent  to  the 
Romans,  nor  in  any  of  the  epistles  that  be 
wrote  while  in  Rome  to  other  Ohnrches,  ii 
Peter  ref erred  to  in  the  remotest  waj,  {vedudes 
the  idea  that  the  latter  had  taken  ap  hia  led- 
dence  in  Rome  even  by  the  time  of  Paul's  finsl 
imprisonment,  much  more  the  idea  that  he  ma 
the  founder  and  bishop  of  the  Roman  Chnrch. 
Besides,  over  against  the  tiadition  of  Petefi 
Roman  episcopate  we  have  to  set  anotber  tiadi- 
tion, which  represents  him  as  engaged  dar- 
ing  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  miarionaiy 
labours  at  Antioch,  in  Babylonia,  and  along 
'  the  northem  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  this 
tradition,  rather  than  the  other,  is  confirmed  by 
1  Peter,  which  appears  to  have  been  wzitten 
from  Babylon  (v.  13),  and  is  addreased  to  '*  the 
elect  who  are  sojoumers  of  the  Dispersicm  in 
Pontus,  Gküatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithy- 
nia."  Babylon,  no  doubt,  is  frefquently  re- 
garded as  a  cryptog^ram  for  Rome;  and  it  is 
possible  that  if  he  visited  Rome  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  Peter  wrote  this  epistle  from 
that  city  to  those  dispersed  Jews  of  the  Bist 
among  whom  he  had  been  labouring.  Against 
this,  however,  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
analogy  in  the  whole  epistolary  literature  of 
the  New  Testament  for  a  cryptogp»phic  ose  of 
any  geographical  name.  The  presupposition 
therefore  is  that  Babylon  means  Babylon,  just 
as  Jerusalem,  or  Antioch,  or  Rome,  meaiii 
Jerusalem  or  Antioch  or  Rome. 

But  though  the  story  of  St  Peter's  episco- 
pate at  Rome  is  only  a  f able— a  fable  derived 
originally  from  the  heretical  pseudo-Clementine 
writings — it  is  not  impossible  that  at  a  late 
period  of  his  life  he  came  to  Rome,  and  there, 
like  St.  Paul,  suffered  martyrdom.  It  is  tne 
that  more  than  a  Century  has  elapsed  after  the 
age  of  Nero  before  we  find  any  clear  literaiy 
record  of  a  tradition  to  this  effect,  but  that 
tradition  is  supported  from  so  many  quarters 
that  the  majority  of  scholars  are  indined  to 
accept  it  as  true.  Obviously,  however,  the 
question  of  its  truth  has  not  the  least  bearing 
upon  the  Roman  Catholic  claim  that  Peter 
founded  the  Church  in  Rome,  and  was  the 
first  bishop  of  that  city— a  claim  which  might 
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jnst  as  reasonabl  j  be  made  on  behalf  of  PanL 
The  taadition  of  8t.  Peter's  martyrdom  in 
Rome  is  osnallj  ooloured  with  the  addition 
that  he  was  cracified  head  downwards  at  his 
own  request,  and  on  the  groand  that  he  was 
nnwoithj  to  snif er  death  in  the  same  waj  as 
hia  Master.  Bat  such  a  request  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  sobrietj  of  the 
apostolic  spirit,  or  the  character  of  Peter 
himself  in  the  post-Pentecostal  dajs ;  and  it  is 
probablj  nothing  more  than  the  romantic 
embellishment  of  a  later  age.  See  Pbiyilkos 
OF  Fbteb;  Pbimaot,  Roman;  Supbbmaot, 
Papal.  [J.  0.  L.] 

was  the  name  of  the  Indez-table  by  which, 

before  the  Reformation,  each  priest  had  to  find 

ont  the  proper  Office  for   each  daj.      **The 

relative  precedence  to  be  giren  to  a  Snnday, 

saint's  day,   cominemoratioo,  and  week  day 

aeirice"  rendered  this  a  complicated  matter 

of  research.     Maskell  says  this  was  *'  a  matter 

of  no  little  consequence,  as  it  was  not  possible 

that  in  any  two  years  the  same  coarse  shonld 

occor,  and  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  the 

daily  Offices  woold  result  "  {M(m,  Rü,,  i.-zlii.). 

To  make  it  more  pazzling,  all  sorts  of  oontrac- 

tions  were  nsed  in  the  cross  references,  and 

the  rale  for  a  Single  day  was  of ten  of  gpreat 

length.   As  the  preface  '*  conceming  the  Service 

of  the  Charch  "  says,  '*  the  namber  and  hard- 

ness  of  the  rnles,  and  the  manifold  cbangings 

of  the  Service,  was  the  cause,  that  to  tnrn  the 

book  only  was  so  hard  and  intricate  a  matter, 

that  many  times  there  was  more  business  to 

find  ont  what  should  be  read,  than  to  read  it 

when  it  was  found  out."    The  initial  letters 

being  printed  in  red,  and  the  rest  in  blaok 

letter  type  on  white  paper,  g^ve  the  page  a 

spotted  or  piebald  look  ;  hence  its  name  is  said 

to  be  derived  from  pioa,  a  magpie.    Printers 

even  yet  speak  of  type  thrown  into  oonfusion 

as  being  <*  thrown  into  a  pie."    Others  think 

that  pica  was  itself  a  translation  into  monkish 

Latin  of  the  English  word.    A  yet  more  far- 

fetched  derivation  is  from  tI^o^,  the  wooden 

board  on  which  in  early  times  the  order  of  the 

day  is  supposed  to  have  been  displayed.    At 

York  the  pie  forms  a  separate  volume;  and 

another  name  for  the  same  sort  of  gnide  was 

the  Ordinale,  or  Directorium  Sacerdotnm. 

[J.  T.  T.] 
PHiG&IMAGBS.— The  word  pilgrimage,  from 
the  Latin  peregrinusi  a  foreigner  or  traveller, 
denotes  a  joumey  to  some  place  regarded  as 
pecoliarly  holy,  nndertaken  with  a  religious 
intent  and  in  the  hope  of  receiving  spiritnal 
or  physical  blessings.  Pilgrimages  are  com- 
mon to  most  relig^ons,  and  in  particular  to 
Hindnism,  Judaism,  and  Mohammedanism,  as 
well  B8  to  Christianity.  In  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Clmixh  there  was  no  notion  in  the 


Christian  mind  of  a  benefit  attaching  to 
pilgrimage.  Onr  Lord*s  words  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  by  which  He  tanght  that  we  are 
no  nearer  to  the  Father  in  one  place  than  in 
another,  appear  to  have  been  fnlly  accepted 
nntil  long  after  the  apostolic  times.  But  the 
desire  to  visit  the  scenes  of  the  Savionr'B 
birth,  and  life,  and  death  grew  streng,  partly 
owing  to  ä  natural  interest  in  everything 
associated  with  the  person  and  ministry  of 
Jesus,  and  larg^ly  through  the  infiuence  of 
superstitions  which  multitudes  of  converts 
had  carried  over  with  them  into  the  Christian 
Church.  Eamest  protests  against  supersti- 
tions notions  of  the  benefits  of  pilgrimage  are 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  such  men  as 
Jerome,  Ghrysostom,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
Augustine.  But  populär  sentiment  prevailed 
over  the  counsels  of  Christian  truth  ;  and 
from  the  time  when  the  Empress  Helena  paid 
a  Visit  to  Palestine  during  the  second  quarter 
of  the  fourth  Century,  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  became  a  fashionable  as  well  as  a 
religious  duty. 

The  Churcb,  recognising  and  taking  ad- 
vantage  of  the  trend  of  populär  opinion,  set 
the  8^  of  its  approval  on  the  growing  passion 
for  pilgrimage.  By-and-by  it  did  much  more  ; 
and  gradually  transformed  the  original  concep- 
tions  on  the  snbject,  until  what  had  originally 
been  regarded  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the 
religious  life,  became  a  work  of  extraordinary 
merit,  by  which  the  darkest  sins  were  atoned 
for  and  a  high  degree  of  holiness  attained. 
The  stream  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  increased 
in  volume  year  by  year.  The  Crusades  them- 
selves  were  armed  pilgrimage  upon  a  vast 
Scale,  intended  to  maintain  the  right  of  free 
approach  to  the  great  sanctuaries  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

Once  the  pilgrim  superstition  had  taken  root 
in  the  general  mind,  the  Claims  of  other 
shrines  besides  those  of  Palestine  came  into 
view.  Only  a  few,  at  the  best,  could  ever  hope 
to  see  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  Qethsemane 
and  Calvary ;  and  so  the  need  was  feit 
for  more  accessible  sanctuaries.  These  were 
found  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  confessors,  and 
saints,  or  at  spots  around  which  legends  had 
gathered  of  the  appearance  of  supernatural 
visions,  or  the  miracle-working  power  of  saored 
relics.  The  Church  sanctioned  and  organised 
in  its  own  interests  the  growing  sentiment, 
and  every  Christian  laod  soon  had  its  pilg^rim 
resorts,  such  as  those  of  Loretto  in  Italy, 
Compostella  in  Spain,  or  Canterbury  in  Eng- 
land. Rome  itself  presented  special  attrac- 
tions,  as  being  the  reputed  resting-place  of 
both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  And  by-and-by, 
through  the  indulgences  and  other  Privileges 
she  was  able  to  confer  npon  her  pilgrims» 
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Rome  became  tbe  Chief  goal  of  pions  traTellers 
from  OTery  part  of  Western  Christendom  ; 
which  belped  to  raise  her  to  a  position  of 
sapreme  aothority. 

With  the  Reformation,  pilgrimages  and  the 
aboses  tbat  had  gathered  round  them  dis- 
appeared  from  the  Protestant  seotion  of  the 
Cborch ;  bat  tbey  have  cootinued  to  hold  a 
place,  thoQgh  a  mach  diminished  place,  within 
the  Roman  commnnion.  Every  now  and  then 
some  new  shrine  has  appeared  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  World.  The  moet  famoas  of  modern 
times  is  that  of  Loardes  in  the  soath  of 
France,  wbere  the  Virgin  Mary  is  asserted  to 
haTe  revealed  herseif.  To  the  grotto  of 
Loardes  no  fewer  tban  half  a  million  of 
persons  now  repair  every  year  ;  and  it  is 
confidently  affirmed  that  miracoloos  eures 
have  been  wroaght  upon  many  of  the  sofferers 
wbo  are  broaght  by  their  friends  to  seek  the 
healing  yirtae  of  the  spring,  near  wbich  a 
girl  is  believed  by  the  pilgrims  to  haTe  met 
with  the  Virgin.  [J.  C.  L.] 

PISOINA. — A  small  stone  basin  in  ase  in  the 
pre-Reformation  Cborch,  and  still  remaining 
in  some  ecclesiastical  baildings.  It  is  gener- 
ally  built  into  the  east  or  soath  wall,  and  was 
always  near  an  '*altar."  It  was  ased  by  the 
priest  in  washing  oat  the  vessels  employed  in 
the  Eocharist,  and  also  as  a  place  in  which 
the  other  "  ablations  "  {i,e.  the  rinsing  of  the 
priest's  fingers)  were  performed. 

FIT.— See  Hell. 

PLANETA  {ue,  planet).— The  folded  chasable, 
an  illegal  yestment  wom  by  Roman  clergy  and 
by  Ritaalistic  clergy  of  the  Oborch  of  England 
in  Advent  and  Lent.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  appearance  of  the  garment,  which 
is  Said  to  resemble  "a  star  when  partially 
eclipsed." 

PNjsuMA — A  name  given  by  tbe  Ritaalists  to 
a  few  notes  song  or  played  to  the  conclading 
syllable  of  the  Psalms  and  certain  Canticles 
An  altematiTe  name  is  the  "slar.**  It  is 
sapposed  to  be  a  sign  of  relactance  to  qait 
the  praises  of  God  even  for  instraction  and 
prayer. 

FOENXJXiA — Another  name  for  the  chasable 
or  Chief  garment  wom  by  a  priest  when  cele- 
brating  Mass.  It  is  also  known  as  eatvla  and 
planeUL    See  Chabublb. 

P0NTIF7  (Latin,  |>on<t/ci;).  —  This  was  the 
title  of  a  heathen  priest  among  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  title  is  given  to  bishops,  and 
a  mass  at  which  a  bishop  presides  or  *'cele- 
brates  **  is  styled  a  Pontifical  Mass.  The  Pope 
is  styled  the  ponHfex  summut,  the  Sapreme 
Pontiff,  and  sometimes  simply  Pontifez.  The 
ooins  of  the  Popes  are  termed  Numümata 
Pontificum, 

PONTIFIOAL.— Relating  to  a  pontiff  or  bishop 


A  book  of  tbe  ritaal  of  Bpisoopal  ceremoniee  in 
the  Charoh  of  Rome. 

POPE.— The  name  (papa)  properly  aignifies 
**father,"  and  is  applied  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  The  name  "  Pope  "  is  given  to  paiish 
priests  of  the  Greek  and  Rossian  Chorcbee, 
jast  as  '*  Father "  is  gi^en  to  Roman  priests. 
See  Patriabch. 

POPE  PIUS  IV.,  OBEED  OF.— The  Creed 
of  Pias  IV.,  inaccarately  termed  the  *'  Triden- 
tine  Profession  of  Faith,"  is  the  anthoritatiTe 
creed  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chorch.  It  was 
drawn  np  in  1564  by  a  coUege  of  cardinals, 
acting  ander  the  direct  Orders  of  Pins  himself^ 
as  a  sammary  of  the  dogmatic  deciaioDS  of 
the  Cooncil  of  Trent,  which  had  condaded  its 
sessions  towards  the  end  of  1663.  It  takes 
the  form  of  a  binding  oath,  and  is  imposed 
opon  all  priests  and  instructors  of  yonth  in 
the  Roman  Chorch,  and  also  apon  all  oonverts 
from  Protestantism. 

Of  the  twelve  Artioles  of  which  this  creod 
consists,  the  first  is  simply  the  Nicene  Oeed 
in  its  Western  form.  The  seoond  and  third 
bind  those  who  aooept  it  to  belief  in  the 
ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  in  particnlar  to 
tbat  view  of  the  meaaing  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares which  is  beld  and  taoght  by  tbe  Oharch. 
In  the  foorth  it  is  declared  that  there  are 
BOTen  Christian  saoraments,  inatitated  hj 
Jesus  Christ,  and  necessary  for  the  salTation 
of  mankind ;  and  that  these  are  to  be  adminis- 
tered  according  to  the  approved  oeremonies  of 
Roman  Catholicism.  The  fifth  Artiole  is  a 
oonfirmation  of  the  deoisions  of  the  Council 
with  respect  to  original  sin  and  jostifioation ; 
while  the  sizth  and  soTenth  set  forth  tbe 
dogma  of  transubstantiation,  and  deoUure  that 
in  the  mass  a  true  and  proper  lacrifioe  of  pro- 
pitiation  is  offered  to  Ood  for  the  liring  and 
the  dead,  and  that  the  whole  and  entire 
Christ  is  received  under  either  species  of  tbe 
saorament.  Tbe  eighth  affirms  the  doctrine 
of  porgatory,  and  prescribes  the  inTocation  of 
saints  and  the  veneration  of  their  relics; 
while  the  ninth  asserts  the  value  of  image- 
worship,  and  also  deals  with  the  power  and 
benefit  of  indulgences.  In  the  tenth,  Rome 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  Chorches,  and  obedience  ia  swom  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  as  '*the  soocessor  of  St. 
Peter,  the  prince  of  the  i^KMtles  and  vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ."  In  the  eleventh,  unhesitating 
belief  is  professed  in  all  the  dedarations  of 
canons  and  general  Councils — those  of  Trent 
in  particnlar — while  everything  contrary  to 
those  declarations  is  "condemned,  rejected, 
and  anathematised."  In  the  oonduding 
Article  the  general  profession  is  made  that 
this  is  "the  true  Catholic  faith,  withoat 
which  no  one  oan  be  saved,"  and  an  oath  is 
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taken  to  retein,  oonfeBs,  and  teach  this  faith, 
entire  and  inTiolate,  to  the  end  of  life. 

The  Oreed  of  Pias  IV.  oontinues  to  be  the 
dIstinctiTe  Roman  Catholic  confeasion  of 
faith,  with  the  addition  only  of  the  two 
modern  dog:ma8  of  the  Immacnlate  Oonception 
of  the  Virgin,  and  the  tx  caihedra  Infallibüity 
of  the  Pope.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this 
Symbol,  when  compared  with  the  Tridentine 
decrees  themielTee — a  featare  which  really 
makes  the  name,  Profemio  Pidei  TridentUue,  a 
misnomer — ^ie  the  way  in  which  obedience  to 
the  Pope  is  inoluded  as  part  of  the  yery 
«aaence  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  Council  of 
Trent  had  come  to  no  decision  between  the 
Cnrialistic  and  Spiacopal  parties;  it  had  not 
determined  whether  the  Pope  was  the  Lord  of 
the  Chorch,  or  only  the  chief  among  the 
biahops;  whether  bis  antboritj  was  saperior 
or  infoiior  to  that  of  a  general  Council.  Bat 
in  the  haste  with  which  the  long-drawn 
sittings  of  the  Conncil  were  bronght  to  a  close, 
the  Pope  was  left  free  to  take  bis  own 
measores  for  giving  effect  to  the  decrees 
arriTed  at;  and  in  bis  ball  of  confirmation 
Pins  rV.  calmlj  resenred  the  ezposition  of  the 
decrees  exdosively  to  himself.  Tbis  in  itself 
was  an  addition  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Council ;  and  the  addition  was  carried  yet 
fnrther  when  a  creed  was  formulated  which 
bound  CTory  priest  of  the  Chnrch  to  subject 
himself  utterly  to  the  papal  authority,  and  to 
confess  that  this  was  of  the  Tery  essence  of 
■aying  faith.  It  was  this  *'  master-stroke  of 
CnriaUstic  politics,"  as  Harnack  calls  it, 
which  made  it  possible  for  a  later  Pias,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  Century,  to 
determine,  by  means  of  a  simple  bull,  the  new 
dogma  of  Immaculate  Conception,  and  after- 
wards,  at  the  Vatican  Council,  to  secure  the 
acceptance  of  bis  own  infallibility. 

f  J.  C.  L.] 
FOPESy  THE.— The  Roman  tradition  that  St. 
Peter  became  bishop  of  the  Imperial  City  in 
A.D.  42,  and  occupiedthat  position  fortwenty- 
flye  years,  is  dissipated  in  the  light  of  historical 
investigation,  and  must  be  regarded,  to  ose 
the  expression  of  aleading  Chnrch  historian,  as 
•*  anquestionably  a  colossal  chronological  mis- 
take.'*  The  evidence  in  disproof  of  this  legend 
lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  pre8ent  article. 
The  Didaefii  (which  was  probably  written  at 
end  of  first  Century)  knows  nothing  either  of 
Peter's  primacy  or  sapremacy, 

The  lists  of  the  earlier  Roman  bishops  as 
they  haye  come  down  to  us  present  dis- 
crepancies,  not  merely  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession,  but  in  names  and  dates.  Tertullian 
and  others  make  Clement  the  immediate  suc- 
C6SSOT  of  Peter,  while  Irenseus  giTos  the 
order :  (1)  Linus,  (2)  Anacletus,  (3)  Clement 


From  the  Tery  start,  therefore,  the  Roman 
episoopal  succession  is  involved  in  doubt  and 
obscnrity.  The  pre^alence  of  Qreek  names 
in  the  early  lists  proves  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  its  infancy  was,  to  all  intents,  a  Qreek 
religions  Colony.  Greek  in  lang^age,  Organis- 
ation, and  literature,  it  practically  remained 
such  to  about  the  middle  of  the  third  Century. 
Paul  wrote  bis  epistle  to  that  Church  in  Qreek. 
In  the  same  language  were  written  the 
Bpiitle  o/ClemerUy  the  ShtpJierd  of  Htrmas^  the 
works  of  Justin  Martyr,  down  to  those  of 
Hippolytus  in  the  third  Century. 

We  append  the  Roman  authorised  list  (ac- 
oording  to  Dr.  Bruno,  CtUholie  Bdief,  London, 
1902)  up  to  A.D.  335.  This  list  coincides  with 
that  of  Eusebius  {EeeleiiatUcal  Hittoiy), 

ABsumed  Data 

A.D. 

Peter  (?) 29-67 

Linus  (?) 67 

Cleta8(?) 78 

Clement  l 90 

Anacletus 100 

Evaristus 112 

Alezander  I.          ....  121 

Xystus  {Latinüed)  Sixtus  I.          .  142 

Telesphorns  .                        .    132  (?  152) 

Hyginus 158 

PiusI 158 

Anicetus 167 

Soter 175 

Blentberius  (see  Sabklliai7ism)  .  182 

Victor  I.             „            „  193 

Zephyrinus          ,,            ,,            .  203 

Callistus              „            .,  221 

UrbanusI 227 

Pontianus 233 

Anterus 238 

Fabianus 240 

Cornelius 254 

Lucius  1 255 

Stephanus   1 258 

Xystus  II 259 

Dionysius 261 

Felix  1 272 

Butychianus 275 

Gajns(Caius)        ....  283 

Marcellinus 296 

Marcellas  1 304 

Basebias 309 

MUtiades  (Melchiades) .  311 

SÜTesterl 314 

Many  circumstances  contributed  to  the 
gradual  gprowth  and  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman 
See  as  witnessed  in  its  later  history.  The  fact 
that  to  it  was  addressed  the  moet  important 
doctrinal  Bpistle  of  the  series  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  moreoTor,  the  erentful  sojoum, 
imprisonment,  and  martyrdom  of  the  writer, 
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Paal,  together  with  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the 
NeroDlan  and  other  persecotioDs,  tended  later 
to  raise  the  prestige  of  the  Imperial  See. 
MoreoTer,  the  yery  taot  that  Roma  was  the 
Metropolis  of  the  world  told  heayily  in  fovonr 
of  its  bishope,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Emperor  to  Oonstantinople  gave  the  Papacj 
the  opportunity  of  stepping  into  the  yacant 
place  of  aathority.  The  letter  of  Clement  to 
the  Corinthian  Churoh,  especiallj  since  the 
discovery  in  1876  of  a  hitherto  nnknown 
portion,  affords  an  early  indication  of  an  in- 
flaence  which,  had  it  been  in  later  times 
ezercised  in  the  same  spirit,  and  for  righteoas- 
ness,  might  have  been  for  the  presenration  and 
not  the  destmction  of  the  troth.  The  letter 
ref erred  to  puts  f orth  no  claim  to  the  sopremacy 
afterwards  demanded  by  the  Roman  See.  Its 
tone  is  that  of  a^pottulation  and  not  tuperiority, 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that  that  letter  was  written 
in  the  name  of  ihe  ChurcK,  and  not  in  that  of 
the  6uAop.  Ignatias,  likewise  (A.D.  70),  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  makes  no  mention  of 
any  bUhop,  bat  addresses  the  Chureh  aUme.  The 
Clement,  who  in  some  of  the  lists  Stands  as  the 
ihird  successor  of  Peter  in  the  episcopal  chair 
at  Rome,  has  been  considered  by  some  to  be 
the  person  mentioned  in  Philip,  i  v.  3 ;  bnt  Bishop 
Lightfoot  (£p.  Phüippians,  p.  168)  gives  good 
reasons  for  holding  that  Identification  to  be 
eztremely  doQbtfal. 

Telesphorus,  the  seventh  bishop  (or  the  ninth, 
according  to  the  Roman  contention)  in  sac- 
cession  (A.D.  132),  is  recorded  by  IrensBus  as 
having  died  the  death  of  a  martyr  (A.D.  139) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reig^  of  Antoninos  Pias. 
The  episcopate  of  Anicetas,  which  was  earlier 
than  given  in  the  Roman  list,  is  distingaished 
by  the  first  discassion  on  the  qaestion  of  the 
time  of  the  observance  of  Easter.  The  veäer- 
able  Polycarp  visited  Rome  between  A.D.  150 
and  155.  The  interview  ended  peaceably  in 
an  agreement  to  admit  differences  on  that 
nnimportant  matter.  The  dates  assigned  to 
the  pontiff  are  by  no  means  certain.  The 
philosophical  Emperor,  Marcas  Aarelius,  who 
reigned  from  161-180,  the  writer  of  the  Medt- 
toHonSi  in  which  there  is  his  one  solitary  allasion 
to  his  Christian  sabjects,  whose  fidelity  to  their 
faith  he  termed  '*sheer  obstinacy."  Soter  was 
sacceeded  by  Eleatherias  (A.D.  182),  to  whom, 
according  to  Bede,  the  British  King  Lacias 
applied  for  missionaries  to  convert  his  pagan 
sabjects.  The  Roman  bishop  responded  by. 
sending  two  ambassadors  with  a  present  of 
both  the  Cid  and  New  Testaments,  and  a  letter 
containing  these  remarkable  words :  **  Yoo 
have  received  both  the  Cid  and  New  Testament. 
Out  of  the  same,  throagh  God's  grace,  by  the 
advice  of  yoar  realm,  take  a  law,  and  by  the 
same,  throagh    Qod's   safferance,    rale  yoar 


Kingdom  of  Britain,  for  in  that  kingdom  yon 
are  God's  Vicar"  (Prideanz*  ItUrod.  to  HüL, 
qnoted  by  Trelawny,  Perrangabuloe,  p.  66).  No 
savonr  here  of  Roman  Snpremacy.  Tbe  stoiy 
of  Lacins  is  probably  legendary,  bot  that  fact 
does  not  detract  from  its  valne  as  to  the 
dootrine  expressed,  Coming  aa  it  doea  tzom  a 
Roman  soorce. 

Yictor's  (A.D.  193)  episcopate  waa  aocen- 
toated  by  a  revival  of  the  Easter  dispute.  Tbe 
haoghty  bishop  demanded  the  abandonment 
of  the  Quarto-deeiman  practice  by  the  Asiatic 
Charch.^  In  vain  did  Polycrates,  bishop  of 
Ephesas,  remonstrate  (Easebias  has  preserved 
his  manly  letter) ;  Victor  scomed  both  aign- 
ment  and  entreaty,  branded  his  opposexs  ss 
heretics,  and  threatened  to  ezcommonicate 
them. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  third  centory 
( A.  D.  203)  Zephyrinas  was  bishop  of  Rome.  The 
details  of  his  character  and  history,  and  that  of 
his  saccessor  Callistus,  have  come  down  to  of 
mainly  throagh  the  PhiloBophumena  of  Hippo- 
lytos,  probably  bithop  of  Portas  at  the  Tiber 
moath  ;  thoagh  this  is  denied  for  obvioas 
reasons  by  DöUinger,  who  regards  him  as  a 
prabyter  only,  and  as  posing  as  a  rival  bishop 
of  Rome.  Zephyrinas  is  described  as  an  '*illi- 
terato  and  covetoas  man."  He  showed  gn^eat 
vacillation  in  regard  to  the  heresies  rife  daring 
his  episcopate,  and  was  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  destined  to  be  his  saccessor. 

Callistas  I.  in  221  occapied  the  See.  He 
had  formerly  sapported  the  Noetian  heresy,  to 
which  he  gained  over  Sabellias.  On  becoming 
bishop  he  ezcommanicated  that  heresiarch. 
His  own  opinions  were  not  orthodox,  for  he 
taoght  that  the  '*Father  and  Son  were  the 
name  of  one  Qod,  and  this  one  person  cannot 
be  two ;  thus  the  Father  saffered  with  tbe 
Son."  This  was  the  heresy  of  DWiMsm^  as  it 
was  called.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  Sylvester  I.,  a  handred  years  later,  is 
represented  in  the  Paudo-IMorian  Decrttah 
(see  DE0BBTAL8),  as  condenming  Callistas  for 
Saheüianum  (see  Sabbllianism),  bat  with- 
oat  any  saspicion  that  Callistas  was  one  of  his 
own  predecessors  1  A  romantic,  thoagh  dis- 
creditable,  accoant  of  this  man's  earlier  lifo 
is  given  in  the  Phüowphumena,  See  FATHXB8 
OF  THE  CUUBCH,  p.  223,  col.  2.  To  him  is 
thoaght  to  apply  the  epithet  of  Tertallian 
{Dt  Pudicüia)  Pontifex  Maximui  and  Epit- 
eopus  Epüeoporum  —  perhaps  in  irony,  bat 
adopted  later  in  eamest. 

^  The  Qaartodecimans  observed  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  moon  as  Easter,  whether  it  feil  on  a 
Sanday  or  not.  The  other  party  kept  their 
Easter  on  the  first  Sanday  after  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month. 
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The  three  suooeeding  bishops,  Urban  L 
(A.D.  227),  Pontianos  (A.D.  230),  and  Anten» 
(A.D.  235),  reqnire  no  special  noUce.  Fabian, 
in  the  jear  240,  was  eleoted  bishop',  to 
die  a  martyr'B  death  ten  yean  later  in  the 
Decian  persecation.  After  an  interval  of 
eighteen  months,  Cornelias,  in  A.D.  254,  ocoa- 
pied  the  Tacant  chair  for  the  brief  space  of 
one  year  and  three  months.  Bnsebius  (book 
yL  c.  43)  giyes  a  letter  of  the  bishop  addressed 
to  Fabins  of  Antioch,  in  which  incidental 
mention  was  made  of  the  then  strength  of 
the  Chorch  at  Rome.  It  consisled,  among 
other  classes  of  workers,  of  "46  presbyters, 
7  deacons,  7  sab-deacons,  &a,  42  acolytes, 
besides  widows,  with  the  aflSicted  and  needy, 
more  than  1500,  sapported  by  the  goodness  and 
love  of  God," 

Stephen  I.  (A.D.  258)  came  into  Tiolent 
oollision  with  the  Af  rican  and  Asiatic  Chnrches 
on  the  sobject  of  Baptism  by  hereties,  The 
Roman  bishop  maintained  the  validity  of  snch 
baptism  when  administered  in  the  proper  form, 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  "Heresy," 
he  Said,  "brings  forth  children  and  ezposes 
them ;  the  Charoh  takes  up  the  ezposed 
children  and  nonrishes  them  as  her  own, 
thoagh  she  herseif  has  not  broaght  them  forth.'* 
This  Position  was  maintained  with  an  arrogance 
which  foreshadowed  later  papal  pretensions. 
Cyprian, Bishop  of  Carthage,  was  Stephen's  most 
distingnished  Opponent.  A  Conncil  convened  at 
Carthage  asserted  theindependent  judgment  of 
the  Af  rican  Chnrches,  and  repadiated  the  title 
as  applied  to  Rome,  of  **  Bishop  of  Bishops." 
In  the  snbsequent  persecation  of  the  Emperor 
Valerian  both  these  bishops  saffered  as  martyrs. 
The  qaestion  conceming  the  primacy  was  to 
some  eztent  settled  in  favour  of  Rome  by  the 
Coancil  of  Nicsea  (A.D.  325).  Sixtas  II.,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  after  raling  eleven  months,  perished 
also  in  the  persecation  ander  Valerian.  Dio- 
nysias,  his  saccessor  (A.D.  261),  is  said  to  have 
condemned  the  heresy  associated  with  Panl 
of  Samosata.  Mach  obscarity  enwraps  the 
history  of  the  siz  sacceeding  Fopes.  The 
apostasy  of  Marcellinas  (A.D.  296)  is  now  dis- 
carded  as  a  fable.  The  so-called  conversion 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine  took  place  in  324, 
dnring  the  episcopate  of  Sylvehter  (ad.  314), 
or,  according  to  some,  in  the  time  of  his  pre- 
decessor  Melchiades.  The  fonnding  of  Con- 
stantinople,  or  New  Rome,  as  the  imperial  seat 
proved  bighly  advantageoas  to  the  g^owth  of 
Roman  episcopal  ascendancy.  The  general 
Cooncil  of  Nic8sa  took  place  daring  Sylvester's 
pontificate.  The  Pope  was  represented  at  that 
Coancil  by  two  presbyters.  No  particalar  re- 
mark  is  called  for  respecting  the  two  sac- 
ceeding Roman  bishops,  Mark  and  Julias. 
Liberias,  the    nezt   bishop   (A.D.    352),  was 


banished  by  the  Emperor  Oonstantias  for  re- 
f asing  to  condemn  Athanasias.  "  If  he,"  Libe- 
rias said,  **  were  the  only  friend  of  Athanasias, 
he  would  adhere  to  the  righteoas  canse."  Two 
years  of  ezile,  however,  indnced  him  to  sig^  the 
semi-Arian  oreed  of  Sirmiam,  and  to  renoance 
the  commanion  of  Athanasias.  See  Libbriub. 
Liberias  was  permitted  to  resame  his  bishopric 
conjointly  with  one  Felix,  who  was  saspeoted 
of  being  an  Arian.  The  popalace  resented  the 
daal  episcopate.  Felix  fied  on  the  retam  of 
Liberias  to  Rome;  Finally,  an  attempt  to  get 
reinstated  having  failed,  after  mach  bloodshed, 
he  retired  from  the  contest.  The  Emperor 
Jalian  (A.D.  361-363),  whose  insensate  endea- 
voar  to  revive  paganism  eamed  for  him  the  title 
of  Jalian  the  Äpottate,  confined  his  attention  to 
the  eastem  portion  of  the  Empire.  Rome 
and  its  bishop  conseqaently  escaped  his  in- 
flaence  for  good  or  bad  daring  the  two  short 
years  of  his  reig^.  On  the  death  of  Liberias 
in  A.D.  366,  Damasns  I.  was  elected  his  sac- 
cessor, bat  not  withoat  a  bloody  contest  with 
his  rival  Ursinas.  Rome  and  her  charches 
were  given  over  to  scenes  of  frightfal  atrocity 
again  and  again  repeated,  antil,  throngh  the 
Intervention  of  the  heathen  prefect,  Pmtext- 
tatas,  the  disgracefol  tamalt  was  qaelled.  The 
historian  of  this  period,  Ammianas  Marcellinas, 
gives  as  the  key  to  interpret  these  events.  He 
says,  '*No  wonder  that  for  so  magnificent  a 
prize  as  the  Bishopric  of  Rome  men  shoald 
contest  with  the  atmest  eagemess  and  ob- 
stinacy.  To  be  enriched  by  the  lavish  dona- 
tions  of  the  principal  females  of  the  city  ;  to 
ride,  splendidly  attired,  in  a  stately  chariot ; 
to  Sit  at  a  profase,  lazariant,  more  than  im- 
perial table — these  are  the  rewards  of  a  sac- 
cessful  ambition."  The  passage  cited  throws 
an  important  light  apon  the  advance  of  laxary 
and  pomp  sarrounding  the  Roman  bishopric 
at  this  period,  and  prepares  ns  for  mach  that 
is  to  follow. 

Jerome's  Latin  Version  of  the  Bible  (see 
YULGATE)  received  encoaragement  from  Dam- 
asns, and  altimately  was  regarded  in  the  West 
as  of  eqaal  aathority  with  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  This  contribated  mach  to  the 
growth  of  Latin  Christian  literatare,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  that  tongae  as  the  sacred 
langaage  of  the  Charch.  The  rising  power 
and  extension  of  monasticism  is  a  noteworthy 
featare  of  the  period.  Siricias  was  chosen  to 
sacceed  Damasus.  The  first  extant  Decretal 
emanated  from  this  Pope,  and  was  addressed 
to  Himerias  (A.D.  385),  bishop  of  Tarragona. 
This  was  couched  in  langaage  implying  that  the 
asages  of  Rome  were  to  be  considered  as  prece- 
dents  for  all  other  Charches.  The  subject  of  the 
Decretal  related  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy : 
marriage  was  to  them  peremptorily  interdicted. 
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The  fourth  centurj  closed  with  the  imevent- 
f ul  pontificate  of  Anastasins  I. ,  who  was  sac- 
ceeded  (a.D.  402)  bj  Innocent  I.  *'  Upon  the 
mind  of  this  Pope/'  writes  the  historian  of 
Latin  Christianitj,  "appears  first  distinctlj  to 
bare  dawned  the  vast  conoeption  of  Rome's 
nniTeraal  ecclesiastical  sapremacy,  dim  as  yet 
and  shadowj,  yet  füll  and  comprehensive  in 
ita  outline."  The  African  Charches  appealed  to 
Innocent,  as  the  saccessor  of  St.  Peter,  to  ratify 
their  condemnation  of  the  Pelagian  heresy. 
See  PXLAGIANISM.  The  Pope  complied,  ac- 
oompanjing  his  consent  with  much  swelling 
words  aboat  the  dignity  of  his  See.  When 
Chrysostom,  driven  from  the  See  of  Constantl- 
nople,  died  in  407,  Innocent,  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  exiled  bishop,  insisted  on 
the  enrolment  of  his  name  on  the  diptycht  of 
the  Gharcb.  See  Dipttohb.  The  aggressive 
policy  of  this  Pope  is  seen  in  his  assnmption 
of  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  over  the  Chnrches 
of  Eastem  Illyricum — a  province  eztending 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Danube.  The  African 
Ushops  having  cause  to  complain  of  the  attempt 
of  Zosimus  (A.D.  417)  to  pass  off  a  Sardiean  for 
a  Nieene  Canon  (see  Sardioa,  Council  of), 
to  justify  his  claim  to  the  right  of  hearing 
appeals,  approached  his  successor  Boniface 
(418)  on  the  matter,  expressing  a  hope  that 
they  might  no  longer  have  cause  to  complain 
of  the  seeular  pride  and  arroganee  of  Rome. 

The  Nestorian  controversy  largely  engaged 
the  attention  of  Celestine  I.,  who  was  elected 
to  the  Roman  chair  in  422.  Celestine,  on  the 
appeal  of  the  bishop  (Cyril)  of  Alexandria,  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  unprecedented  act  of  threaten- 
ing  deposition  and  excommunication  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Constantinople  unless,  within 
ten  days  of  his  receipt  of  the  waming,  he 
conformed  to  the  faith  of  Rome  I  This  action 
reg^ters  another  startling  advance  in  Roman 
pretensions.  The  claim  was  not,  however,  ad- 
mitted ;  the  subsequent  deposition  of  Nestorius 
was  effected  by  the  (General  Council  of  Ephesus 
(AD.  431). 

After  the  death  in  A.D.  440  of  Sixtus  III., 
the  immediate  successor  of  Celestine,  Leo  the 
Great  was  chosen  to  fiU  the  chair.  He  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  intellectual  power  and 
acumen,  as  well  as  of  boundless  energy  and 
ambition.  The  ideas  which  we  connect  with 
the  Word  "Pope"  receive  their  embodiment  in 
his  Personality  and  actions  to  a  degree  far  ex- 
ceeding  any  or  all  of  his  predecessors.  His 
intellectual  attainroents  are  rendered  all  the 
more  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the  absence,  in 
his  time,  of  men  of  the  culture  of  an  Origen, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  or  Chrysostom.  Leo  was 
the  first  Roman  preacher  of  note.  His  sermons, 
such  of  them  as  have  come  down  to  us,  are 
characterised  by  a  remarkable  blend  of  humility 


and  arroganee.  He  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  "servant  of  the  serranta  of  God," 
"the  Yicar  of  Christ,"  and  eren  **God  apon 
earth."  The  people  are  to  obey  in  his  lowly 
person  Peter  himself,  whose  dignity  is  not 
lacking  even  to  his  unwortby  beir.  He  dog- 
matises  on  the  power  and  position  inherent  in 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  Tbe  petra  on  which 
the  Church  is  built  is  Peter  and  his  confeaaion. 
Peter  is  the  pastor  and  prince  of  the  whole 
earth,  through  whom  Christ  exercises  His  uni- 
Torsal  dominion  on  earth.  This  primacy  per- 
petuates  itself  through  the  bishope  of  Rome, 
who  are  related  to  Peter  as  Peter  waa  related 
to  Christ.  Resistance  to  his  authority  is  but 
impious  pride  and  the  sure  way  to  bell !  The 
distractions  of  the  North  African  Church, 
caused  by  the  inroads  of  the  Arian  Yandals, 
gave  the  Pope  an  opportunity  of  posing  as  a 
supreme  bishop.  In  Gaul  his  Claims  to  nni- 
Versal  Jurisdiction  met  with  a  check  in  the 
person  of  Hilary  of  Arles ;  wbile  in  the  East 
they  met  with  even  a  still  g^reater  check  at 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  whose  final  canon 
enacted  that  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
ranked  second  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  tcräA 
eqvMl  righU,  Leo's  influence  did  mnch  to 
mitigate  the  suffering  caused  by  the  incursion 
of  the  Huns  under  Attila  (452),  and  three  years 
later,  these  entailed  by  Genseric,  tbe  Yandal 
invader. 

Leo  was  succeeded  in  A.D.  461  by  bis  repre- 
sentatiye  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  a.D.  449, 
(the  Lairocinium  or  ** Council  of  Robbert*'), 
Hilary,  then  a  deacon,  who,  during  his  six 
years*  episcopate,  maintained  the  ambitious 
policy  of  his  g^reat  predecessor  over  the 
Western  Church.  The  next  Pope,  Simplicins 
(468-483),  witnessed,  apparently  unconcemed, 
the  iaXi  of  the  Western  Empire  under  Angus- 
tulus  in  476.  The  "  successor  of  Peter  "  began 
to  be  looked  up  to  by  the  nations  of  tbe  West 
as  the  sole  and  real  heir  of  the  old  Roman 
imperial  succession.  Odoacer,  the  first  ruler 
of  the  divided  empire  in  the  West,  thoagb  an 
Arian  by  religious  profession,  made  no  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  Pope  in  matters  ecclesias- 
tical, yet  maintained  his  authority  to  regnlate 
the  election  to,  and  the  temporal  affairs  of,  the 
Roman  See.  In  the  person  of  his  representa- 
tive  (Basilius,  Prefect  of  Rome)  he  reminded 
the  clergy  assembled  in  St  Peter's  that  the 
election  of  the  bishop  could  not  take  place 
vjühout  the  tasictum  of  the  »overeign.  So  pre- 
judicial  was  that  edict  to  the  growing  ascend- 
ency  of  the  papal  power,  that  twenty  years 
later  an  opportunity  was  seized  upon  by  Pope 
Symmachus  to  have  it  completely  annnUed. 

Felix  II.  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair  in 
483,  and  distinguished  his  pontificate  by  the 
excommunication  of  Acacius  of  Constantinople, 
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which  drew  upoD  himself  a  coonter-aDathema 
f rom  that  biahop,  resoltiog  in  a  sohism  between 
the  Eastem  and  Western  Cbnrcbes  lasting 
over  tbirtj  jears.  Gtelasius  I.  (492-496)  pro- 
malgated  tbe  principle  of  tbe  pre-eminence 
of  tbe  priestlj  over  tbe  kingly  power,  and  dif- 
ferentiated  between  tbe  two  in  a  letter  ad- 
dreteed  to  tbe  Emperor  Anastasias  as  foUows : 
"  Tbere  are  two  powera  wbicb  rale  tbe  world, 
the  Imperial  and  tbe  Fontifical.  Tou  are  tbe 
soTereign  of  the  human  race,  bat  yoa  bow  yonr 
neck  to  tboee  who  preside  over  things  divine." 
This  Pope,  howeTer,  gave  a  remarkable  pro- 
nooncement  concerning  tbe  »aeriUgt  of  witb- 
holding  the  cap  from  tbe  biity— tbe  eoimm%Mio 
nt6  tma  «peeie.  Tbe  sudden  deatb  of  Anas- 
taaius  II.  (496-498)  led  to  tbe  doal  election  of 
Symmacbos  and  Laarentius,  wbicb  eventuated 
in  a  aangninary  f end  between  tbe  partisans  of 
the  two  liTal«.  A  Council  was  convened  at 
Rome  by  order  of  tbe  Bmperor  Tbeodoric,  a 
heretical  prince  to  sit  in  judg^ent  upon  a 
Pope  1  This  Council  was  oalled  from  tbe  place 
of  meeting  Synodut  PalmarU — tbe  Synod  of 
the  Palm.  8ome  expressions  in  tbe  decision 
arrived  at,  whicb  cleared  Symmacbus  from 
Tery  formidable  accusations,  seem  to  imply 
that  tbe  Bisbop  of  Rome  occupied  a  position 
removed  from  all  human  judgment,  and  that 
he  oould  be  judged  by  God  alone — a  concession 
which  bore  &uit  in  the  af ter  evolution  of  Papal 
Supremacy. 

Symmacbus  died  after  ruling  tbe  Church 
for  nearly  sizteen  years.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Hormisdas  in  514,  in  whose  pontificate 
the  schism  already  alluded  to  between  tbe 
East  and  West  was  ended.  Tbe  next  Pope, 
John  I.  (623),  bad  a  sbort  and  unbappy  epis- 
copate  under  tbe  Emperor  Justin,  whose 
measures  against  tbe  Arians  induced  them  to 
sapplicate  the  Eastem  potentate  Tbeodoric, 
who  intervened  in  their  bebalf,  and  restored 
to  them  their  confiscated  cburches.  Tbere  is 
here  a  tangle  in  the  bistory.  After  a  cordial 
reception  of  the  Pope  at  Constantioople,  he 
was,  on  Ms  retum  to  Italy,  tbrown  by  Tbeodoric 
into  prison,  wbere  be  died.  The  pontificates 
of  tbe  tbree  succeeding  Popes,  Felix  III.  (lY.)» 
Boniface  II.,  and  John  IL,  embraoe  tbe  period 
between  A.D.  523  and  636.  In  the  latter  year 
Italy  became  once  more  incorporated  for  a  time 
with  the  Eastem  Roman  Empire.  Tbe  aged 
Agapetus  occupied  tbe  Roman  See  in  A.D.  635, 
and  wben  on  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  in  bis 
Eastem  capital,  successfuUy  exerted  bis  influ- 
ence  with  bim  in  deposing  Antbimus,  a  prelate 
■uspected  of  Eutychian  opinions.  Agapetus 
died,  however,  in  A.D.  536,  before  bis  retum 
to  Rome.  His  successor  Silverius  was  banished, 
on  a  Charge  of  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  Goths,  to  the  Island  of  (}andateria  to 


end  his  days,  whether  by  a  natural  or  a  Tiolent 
deathis  unknown,  though  his  successor  Vig^lius 
(638-564)  bad  some  band  in  his  deposition,  and 
possibly  in  his  deatb.  Vigilius'  administration 
bas  been  fitly  described  as  **an  unprincipled 
vacillation  between  the  dignity  and  duties  of 
his  Office  and  subsenrieuce  to  an  allen  tbeo- 
logical  and  political  influence;  between  re- 
peated  condemnation  of  Justinian's  edict, 
known  as  that  of  the  Three  ArtieUt  or  Chapten, 
in  behalf  of  a  L'utyehianUing  spirit,  coupled 
with  repeated  retractation  of  that  condemna- 
tion. "  Tbe  Pope  pronounced  tbe  tbree  chapters 
{i.e.  the  writings  of  Theodore,  Theodoret,  and 
Ibas)  orthodox.  This  was  in  A.D.  646.  He 
condemned  them  in  tbe  year  foUowing.  He 
revised  the  sentence,  in  deference,  as  '' Janus" 
says,  to  the  Western  bishops,  and  was  excom- 
municated  by  the  Fifth  (General  Council,  to 
whicb  he  afterwards  submitted,  declaring  that 
be  bad  been  misled  by  Satan.  See  his  letters  to 
the  Patriarch  Eutychius.  Cf,  De  Marco  (Dii- 
ierL,  Paris,  1669,  p.  45).  During  his  sojoum 
in  Ck>nstantinople  tbe  Pope  suffered  much 
at  the  bands  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  to 
whose  coercion  he  finally  yielded  through 
fear  of  deposition.  He  died  in  A.D.  664. 
Justinian  confirmed  Pelagius  I.  in  tbe  See. 
This  was  the  first  instance  of  an  emperor 
claiming  autbority  to  ratify  the  appointment 
of  a  Pope.     Pelagius  died  in  660. 

Tbe  administration  of  tbe  tbree  Popes  who  in 
turn  succeeded  (560-590)  is  described  as  among 
tbe  darkest  and  most  sterile  in  the  annals  of  tbe 
papacy.  Their  names  are  severally  John  III., 
Benedict  I.,  and  Pelagius  II.  In  590  the  papal 
throne  was  occupied  by  tbe  most  remarkable 
man  since  Leo  I.  Gregory  I.  marks  tbe  transition 
of  tbe  patriarcbal  System  into  tbe  strict  papacy 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  His  protest  against  the 
title  '* univeraal  bisbop"  is  noteworthy.  He 
declared  it  to  be  an  anltrhrutian  assumption. 
Hut  tbis  dislike  probably  prooeeded  more  from 
jealousy  of  tbe  Constantinopolitan  Patriarch, 
who  bad  adopted  tbe  title,  than  from  sincere 
bnmility.  Tbere  is  a  stränge  inconsistency 
manifest  in  Gregory's  disclaimer  of  tbe  title, 
while  at  tbe  same  time  be  sealously  laid  claim 
to  the  iking  iUelf.  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
writes :  **  I  know  not  what  bisbop  is  not  subject 
to  it  (t.e.  tbe  Roman  See)  if  fault  is  found  in 
bim."  To  tbe  Emperor  Maurice  be  writes : 
**  It  is  piain  that  to  Peter,  as  the  prince  of  all 
the  apostles,  was  committed  by  our  Lord  the 
careof  tbe  wbole  Church  "  {iotiut  eecLetuB  eura), 
Tbe  meritoriousuess  of  good  works,  tbe  doctrine 
of  a  purgatorial  fire,  and  of  masses  for  the 
benefit  of  the  souls  subjectcd  to  tbe  same,  are 
embodied  in  the  teaching  of  this  Pope.  Being 
Ignorant  of  both  Hebrew  and  Greek  be  was 
ill  prepared  for  eitber  Old  or  New  Testament 
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ezegesis.  Gregory  was  a  yolaminoas  writer. 
Hu  foar  books  of  Dialoffuts  display  an  extra- 
ordinary  credolitj,  and  formed  a  fonndation 
for  mnoh  of  the  medieval  saperstition  abont 
purgatory.  They  were  translated  by  order  of 
King  Alfred  into  Anglo-Sazon.  In  697  Gregory 
despatched  Aagastine  od  bis  mission  to  Eng- 
land, where  be  became  the  first  occupant  of 
the  arcbiepiscopal  See  of  Canterbary.  As  an 
anstere  monk  satarated  with  the  monastic 
spirit  he  ascended  the  papal  throne,  and  the 
same  spirit  pervaded  bis  entire  episcopate. 
Towards  heretics  he  was  remorselessly  severe, 
bat  in  other  directions  he  coold  show  himself 
generoQs  and  humane.  His  protection  of  the 
Jews  and  toleration  towards  them  was  a  re- 
markable  feature  in  his  administration,  bat  his 
wannest  admirers  have  failed  to  defend  his 
joy  at  the  elevation  of  Phocas  to  the  imperial 
parple,  after  the  atrocions  marder  of  the 
Emperor  Maurice  and  his  five  sons  under 
circumstances  of  diabolic  cruelty. 

Gregory*s  successor  Sabinian  (604)  incurred 
the  odium  of  the  people  by  the  avarice  he  dis- 
played  doring  a  dreadful  famine  which  raged 
in  Rome  during  his  pontificate.  Boniface  III. 
came  to  the  papal  throne  in  607.  He  boldly 
assumed  the  title  of  univer»al  bithop  which 
Gregory  had  afiPected  to  reject.  The  Roman 
ParUhean  was  converted  by  his  successor  Boni- 
face ly.  into  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  all  the  martyrs,  608.  The  occupants 
of  the  See  in  615  and  619  were  respectively 
Deusdedit  and  Boniface  Y.  Honorius  (625-638) 
avowed  himself  a  Monothelite  and  was  con- 
demned  by  his  successors  for  this  heresy.  See 
Honorius.  Succeeding  Popes  were  Severinus 
(A.D.  640),  John  IV.  (640),  Theodore  I.  (642), 
Martin  I.  (649),  who  suffered  imprisonment  and 
died  in  ezile  by  reason  of  his  aiäherence  to  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  ttoo  vnllt  in  0 brist. 
In  655  Eugenius  I.  succeeded,  and  was  f oUowed 
by  Vitalianus  in  657  ;  Adeodatus,  672 ;  Domnus, 
676  ;  Agathen,  678 ;  Leo.  II.,  682  ;  Benedict  II., 
683;  John  V.,  685;  Conon,  686;  Sergius  I., 
687 ;  John  VI.,  701 ;  John  VII.,  705  ;  Sisinnins, 
708  ;  Ck)nstantine  I.,  708,  was  the  last  Pope 
who  was  the  hnmble  subject  of  the  Eastem 
Empire.  A  new  epoch  dawns  with  his  successor 
Gregory  II.  (715),  who  came  into  direct  colli- 
sion  with  the  Emperor  Leo  about  the  worship  of 
images.  Leo  had  by  an)edict  726)  distinctly 
f orbidden  the  practice.  Gregory  III.  (731 )  took 
a  still  more  decided  course  by  anathematising 
the  leonodatU,  though  withont  mentioning  the 
emperor.  Leo  retaliated  by  confiscating  the 
papal  rerenues  in  the  parts  within  his  power. 
Greece  and  Illyricum  were  once  again  joined 
to  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 

The  death  of  Gregory  II.  (781)  was  followed 
by  the  snccession  of  Gregory  III.     In  741, 


Zacharias,  a  native  of  Greece,  was  elected. 
His  share  in  the  revolution  which  dethroned 
Ohilderic  III.  and  set  up  Pepin  as  King  of  the 
Franks  is  the  subject  matter  of  mach  contro- 
▼ersy,  bat  it  afforded  a  precedent  to  his 
successor  for  the  establishment  of  the  sapre- 
macy  of  the  ecclesiastical  oTer  the  civil  ruler. 
Stephen  III.  (the  successor  of  Stephen  II., 
who  died  before  he  was  consecrated),  752,  re- 
anointed  the  Frankish  king.  Hard  pressed 
by  the  Lombard  Invasion  of  Rome,  he  eamestly 
implored  the  protection  of  Pepin,  who  finally 
came  to  the  rescae.  This  circumstance  even- 
tuated  in  a  large  part  of  Italy  becoming  the 
territorial  possession  of  the  Pope.  By  this 
gift  of  a  foreign  potentate  the  Pope  became 
a  temporal  tovereign,  and  a  new  era  of  the 
papacy  was  begun,  which  was  not  to  terminatei 
nntil  the  German  Invasion  of  France  in  1870 
indirectly  restored  Rome  to  its  ancient  position 
as  the  capital  of  Italy.  The  next  Pope,  Pltal  L 
(757),  occupied  the  See  ten  years,  and  was 
sacceeded  (768)  by  Stephen  IV.,  whose  death 
in  772  was  followed  by  the  election  of  Adrian  I., 
ander  whose  rule  the  Lombards  again  appeared 
as  invaders  before  the  g^tes  of  Rome.  They 
were  subdaed  by  Cbarlemagne,  who  twice 
visited  Rome  with  gjeat  pomp,  and  whose  son 
Pepin  was  baptized  by  the  Pope,  781.  In  787 
the  second  Council  of  Nicsea  sanctioned  the  use 
of  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints 
in  churches,  on  highways,  ko.,  and  permitted 
a  restricted  worship  (irpoo'/n^nyo-if),  bowing  the 
knee)  to  be  offered  to  them. 

Leo  III.  sacceeded  to  the  papal  chair  in 
795.  The  dose  of  the  eightb  Century  witnessed 
the  crowning  by  the  Pope  of  Cbarlemagne, 
"  Emperor  of  the  West."  A  mosaic  in  the 
tridinium  of  Leo  III.  in  the  Lateran  (from  the 
ninth  Century)  represents  St.  Peter  in  glory 
bestowing  upon  the  Pope,  kneeling  at  bis  right 
band,  the  priestly  stole,  and  upon  Cbarlemagne, 
kneeling  on  his  left,  the  Standard  of  Rome. 
The  right  of  crowning  kings,  acoompanied  by 
that  of  diierovning  them,  was  claimed  and 
exercised  by  Popes  of  a  later  period.  The 
coronation  of  Charles  the  Great  was  the 
fonndation  of  what  is  known  as  the  Hoiy 
Roman  Empire,  Henceforth  in  theory  the  Pope 
was  to  look  after  spiritnal  interests,  while  the 
Emperor  busied  himself  about  temporal  affairs 
of  the  kingdom.  Jointly  they  became  the 
ruling  powers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  (See  Holy 
Roman  Empire,) 

On  the  death  of  Leo  in  816,  Stephen  IV.  was 
elected,  but,  dying  in  the  following  year,  was 
sacceeded  by  Paschal  I.,  who,  like  his  prede- 
cessor,  had  to  apologise  for  not  first  obtain- 
ing  the  imperial  consent.  Paschal  orowned 
Lothair,  Louis'  son,  who  was  assooiated  with 
his  father  in  the  empire,  and  another  link 
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added  towmrds  the  establishment  of  papal 
anthoritj.  LooiB,  on  the  contest  that  arose 
respecting  the  vacant  papal  chair  in  824,  inter- 
poeed  his  prerogatiTe  by  decidiDg  in  favonr  of 
Bogenins  IL,  and  while  establishing  the  right 
of  the  Roman  people  to  eleetf  boond  them  to 
defer  the  consecration  of  their  nominee  to  the 
Papaoj,  nntil  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giüice  to  the  Emperor  in  the  presence  of  the 
imperial  commissioner.  The  following  Popes 
sacceeded  at  the  death  of  Bagenius  in  827 ; 
Valentinian  (827),  died  within  the  year; 
Gregory  IV.  (827-844) ;  Sergins  II.  (844-847) ; 
Leo  lY.  (847-856).  The  weight  of  historic 
inreetigation  is  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
atory  of  Pope  Joan  {Johanna  Papista),  which 
comee  in  here.  Yarious  oonjectares  are  thrown 
ontas  to  the  origin  of  this  stränge  myth,  which 
was  believed  in  by  respectable  aathorities,  bat 
oannot  be  more  than  alladed  to  here. 

Benedict  III.  (856)  was  sacceeded  by 
Nicholas  I.  in  858.  The  celebrated  Pieudo- 
Jndorian  Jkeretal$t  a  oolossal  forgery  intended 
(see  ander  Dbcbbtals)  to  define  and  consoli- 
date  the  papal  pretensions,  were  appealed  to 
ander  the  sway  of  this  Pope.  Nicholas  was 
a  man  of  remarkable  energj^  and  boldness, 
which  he  ased  in  carrying  out  the  principles 
of  the  Decretals.  It  was  about  846  that  these 
falae  Decretals  were  forged,  and  by  them  the 
pretensions  of  the  Popes  have  been  sustained 
for  centaries.  They  have  been  ably  exposed 
by  Comber,  and  in  the  work  of  "Janas." 
See  also  article  on  the  Donation  of  Con- 
8TANTINB.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
wife  of  Lothair,  peremptorily  ordering  the 
king  to  receive  back  his  repudiated  consort. 
His  episcopal  authority  was  ezerted  with  a 
high  band  throaghoat  the  empire.  The  Pope's 
onsaccessfnl  attempt  to  reinstate  the  deposed 
Patriarch  of  the  Eastern  capital  resulted  in  the 
permanent  alienation  of  the  two  Charcbes,  and 
proTed  the  last  attempt  at  interference  between 
the  Bast  and  West.  Nicholas  died  in  867.  For 
nearly  two  handred  years  the  papal  chair  was 
filled,  with  few  exceptions,  by  worthless  and 
immoral  occapants.  Hadrian  II.  was  a  man  in 
adyanced  life  when  he  began  his  rale.  He  had 
been  previoasly  married.  His  wife,  who  was  Ht- 
ingat  the  time  of  her  hasband's  elevation,  had  a 
daaghter  of  matare  age  who,  thongh  engaged 
to  another  man,  was  carried  off  by  the  son  of 
the  late  Pope's  legate.  He  fled  for  protection 
to  the  emperor,  bot  when  threatened  with 
panishment  mardered  both  the  wife  and 
daaghter  of  Hadrian.  This  Pope  wielded  his 
assomed  power  in  the  same  imperioas  and 
hanghty  spirit  as  his  predecessors,  exerting 
the  same  despotic  sway  over  sovereign  and 
cleigy  alike.  He  died  in  872.  A  long  period 
of  demoralisation  in  the  Papacy  followed. 


John  VIII.  was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne, 
occopying  it  for  ten  years.  Martin  II.  (882-884) ; 
Hadrian  III.  (884) ;  Stephen  V.  (or  VI.,  885-891); 
Formosas  (891) ;  Boniface  VI.  (896),  considered 
not  Icgitimately  elected  (Bruno),  died  after 
fif  teen  days,  and  was  sacceeded  by  Stephen  VI. 
(or  VII.),  who  bad  the  body  of  bis  predecessor 
dragged  from  its  grave,  and,  arrayed  in  his 
pontifical  robes,  brought  before  a  mock 
tribunal,  and  then  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
Stephen  died  in  897.  A  rapid  succession  of 
Popes  followed:  Romanus  (897);  Theodore 
(898) ;  John  IX.  (898),  whose  death  closed  the 
ninth  Century  of  Christianity.  Benedict  lY. 
succeeded  in  900,  Leo  V.  in  903  (Christopher 
antipope),  Sergius  III.  (904),  "  the  slave  of  every 
vice  and  the  most  wicked  of  men  "  (Baronias). 
The  infamous  Theodora  rose  into  power  during 
this  pontificate.  By  her  dominant  infiuence 
John  X.  ascended  the  papal  throne.  This 
Pope  organised  a  g^eat  league  for  the  preser- 
▼ation  of  Rome  against  the  Saracen  invaders, 
and  in  the  capacity  of  a  military  leader  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  defence. 
What  he  had  gained  through  the  infiuence  of 
the  degraded  Theodora,  he  lost,  and  with  it  his 
life,  through  the  revengef  ul  spirit  of  her  anscru- 
pulous  daughter  Marosia.  This  wicked  woman, 
in  931  (after  the  death  of  Leo.  VI.,  929,  and 
Stephen  VII.,  931),  raised  her  own  son  (by 
Pope  Sergius  III. )  to  the  Roman  See  as  John 
XI.  He  died  in  prison  in  936,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Leo  VII. :  Stepben  VIII.  (or  IX.,  939) ; 
Martin  III.  (942) ;  Agapetus  II.  (946) ;  and 
John  XII.  (956),  the  grandson  of  Marozia. 
He  united  in  his  person  two  Offices  at  one  time. 
A  civil  ruler  in  Rome,  he  retained  his  proper 
name  Octavian,  while  he  exercised  papal 
authority  under  the  assumed  name  (now  used 
for  the  first  time)  John  XII.  He  was  charged 
by  a  Roman  Synod  with  every  crime  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable.  In  963  Leo  VIII.,  on 
the  formal  deposition  of  John,  was  chosen  to 
succeed.  The  choice  was  approved  by  imperial 
Intervention  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  Opposition 
of  the  Partisans  of  the  deposed  Pope.  Leo  is 
classed  in  the  Roman  list  (after  Bruno)  as  an 
antipope.  Benedict  V.  is  regarded  as  the 
lawful  successor  of  John  XII.  by  the  same 
authority.  As  successors  we  have  John  XIII. 
(965) ;  Benedict  VI.  (972),  mnrdered  in  974 ; 
Domnus  II.  (974) ;  Benedict  VII.  (975) ;  John 
XIV.  (983  or  984),  mardered  by  the  antipope 
Boniface  VIL ;  John  XV.  (984  or  985); 
Gregory  V.  (996)  was  a  cousin  of  the  Bmperor 
Otho  III.,  Bruno  by  name.  He  is  tbe  first 
Pope  of  German  nationality.  The  cruelties 
perpetrated  on  the  antipope  John  XVI.  are 
traced  by  some  writers  to  Gregory 's  own  Orders. 
Gregory's  death  in  999  was  probably  the  result 
of  poison. 
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Following  on  the  saccession  ot  the  first 
Grerman  Pope  comes  the  election  öf  the  fint 
French  ocoupant  of  '*St.  Peter's  ohair," 
Oerbert,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  under  the 
title  of  S7I bester  II.  His  great  aspiration 
was  the  establishment  of  a  Orseco- Latin  empire, 
with  old  Rome  as  its  capital,  as  the  centre  of 
mle  for  the  Christian  world.  His  saccessors 
were  John  XVII.  (1003) ;  John  XVIII.  (same 
jear);  Sergins  IV.  (1009);  Benedict  VIII. 
(1012),  who  proved  himself  verj  energetic  for 
the  defence  of  Italy  against  the  Saracens, 
was  followed  bj  his  brother,  John  XIX.  (a 
layman),  who  passed  throagh  in  one  daj  all 
the  ecclesiastical  deg^ees  reqnisite  for  his  new 
Position.  This  was  in  1024.  On  his  decease 
(1033),  his  nephew,  a  lad  abont  twelve  {eireiter 
€innorum  duodeeim)^  aacended  the  papal  throne 
as  Benedict  IX.  The  papal  succession  since 
Benedict  VIII.  had  become  hereditarj  in  the 
Tascalao  family.  Benedict  IX.  manifested  a 
precocitj  for  all  kinds  of  wickedness.  There  is 
conflict  of  testimonj  with  regard  to  his  pro- 
ceedlngs  ;  some  saj  that  he  sold  the  Popedom, 
but  seized  it  again  in  1047,  so  that  with  an 
antipope,  Sylvester  III.,  and  Gregory  VI., 
appointed  in  1045  on  Benedict's  retirement, 
there  were  three  rival  Popes  for  a  period. 
Benedict  held  the  Lateran,  Gregory  VI.  Maria 
Maggiore,  and  Sylvester  III.  St.  Peter's  and 
the  Vatican.  Henry  III.  of  Germany  proceeded 
in  1046  to  assemble  a  Council  at  Satri,  near  the 
capital,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  to  consider 
the  Claims  of  the  rivals.  Benedict  and  Sylvester 
were  condemned,  and  Gregory  was  called  npon 
to  depose  himself  on  accoant  of  the  simony  he 
had  perpetrated  in  baying  the  Papacy.  Having 
deposed  his  two  rivals,  be,  to  keep  intact  the 
principle  that  the  Pope  is  above  every  human 
tribunal  and  respousible  to  God  alone,  pro- 
ceeded to  adjadge  himself  removed  from  the 
pontificate  I  A  new  Pope  was  elected,  Saidger, 
a  Saxon  bishop,  ander  the  name  of  Clement  II. 
He  was  sacceeded  in  1048  by  Damasas  II.,  who 
died  by  poison  within  a  month  of  his  consecra- 
tion.  He  was  sacceeded  by  Leo  IX.  in  1049, 
who  distingaished  his  fivo  years'  rule  by  his 
activity  in  eradicating  simoniacal  practices 
which  had  spread  from  Rome  as  from  a  centre. 
This  Pope  died  in  1054.  In  the  following 
year  Victor  II.  sacceeded ;  Stephen  IX.  (or 
X.,  1057) ;  Benedict  X.  (1058,  antipope) ;  Nich- 
olas  II.  (1058) ;  Alexander  IL  (1061).  On  his 
decease  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand,  1073).  as- 
cended  the  papal  throne.  He  was  a  man  of 
boandless  ambition  and  haaghty  temper. 
The  scene  of  Henry  IV.  of  Germany's  hamilia- 
tion,  at  Canossa,  at  the  feet  of  the  imperioas 
pontiff  is  at  once  a  revelation  of  his  character 
and  the  height  to  which  Papal  Sapremacy 
had  attained.    Henry,  twice  placed  ander  the 


papal  ban,  re-asserted  his  authority,  inatitated 
a  rival  pontiff,  Clement  III^  laid  sieg«  to 
Rome,  and  oompelled  the  inflexible  Gregory 
to  retire  into  exile  at  Salemo,  where  he  died 
(1085).  The  power  of  the  Pope  to  depose  kings 
seemed  now  to  be  Consolidated,  and  hencef orth 
was  exercised,  thoagh  with  yarying  eaocesa 
Building  on  the  basis  of  the  forged  Decretals, 
Hildebrand  placed  the  Pltpacy  npon  a  higher 
platform  than  it  was  prior  to  his  day.  The 
distortion  of  fact  and  fabrications  assnmed  to 
be  historical  have  been  vividly  pointed  out 
by  "Janas  "  in  The  Pope  and  the  CouneiL 

After  the  retirement  of  Victor  III.  in  1087, 
Urban  II.  mounted  the  papal  throne.  He 
proved  himself  a  worthy  soocessor  of  the 
arrogant  Gregory.  He  placed  Philip  I.  of  France 
ander  the  ban  (1094),  and  forbade  priest  or 
bishop  to  swear  any  kind  of  feudal  homage  to 
the  sovereig^.  Under  the  influence  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  the  Pope  started  the  Crusade  which 
eventuated  in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  an 
event  which  recalled  in  some  of  its  circnm- 
stances  the  sanguinary  sieg^  of  that  city  by 
Titus.  This  was  in  1099.  In  the  same  year 
Paschal  II.  succeeded  Urban,  and  had  no  less 
than  four  rival  claimants.  Guibert,  or  Clement 
III.,  who  had  rivalled  the  three  preoeding Popes, 
died  in  1100.  Paschal  maintained  his  ground 
against  the  three  subsequent  antipopes  np  to 
his  death  in  1118.  Gtolasius  II.  occupied  the 
chair  for  about  a  year.  His  successor,  Caliztns 
II. ,  was  a  man  of  royal  descent.  In  the  seoond 
year  of  his  pontificat-e  he  besieged  in  person 
the  antipope  Burdinus,  who  was  oaptured, 
paraded  in  grotesque  attire  through  Rome, 
and  finally  left  to  die  in  some  unknown  con- 
vent  prison.  Calixtus  settled  the  question  of 
the  right  of  "  investiture  by  the  ring  and  pas- 
toral staff "  in  his  own  favour,  a  matter  of 
lengthy  strife  between  the  Church  and  the 
Empire.  The  first  (the  Romish  ninth)  General 
Council  of  Lateran  was  held  in  1123,  and  coc- 
firmed  this  decision.  In  the  following  year 
Calixtus  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Honorius 
II.,  a  somewhat  militant  Pope.  In  1130  the 
chair  of  Rome  was  again  vacant.  Sixteen 
cardinals  elected  Gregory,  under  the  title  of 
Innocent  IL,  and  thirty-two  voted  for  Ana- 
detus  II.  (antipope).  On  his  death  another 
Gregory  was  chosen  in  his  place,  who  took  the 
name  of  Victor  IV.  His  abdication  left  the 
See  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Innocent,  who 
through  the  wide-spread  influence  of  the  Abbot 
of  Clairvaux  (Bemard),  was  acknowledged  by 
the  kings  of  France,  England,  Spain,  as  well 
as  by  the  Emperor.  This  remarkable  abbot 
became  a  zealous  defender  of  the  Pope  against 
all  objectors.  The  later  years  of  Innocent's 
pontificate  were  occupied  in  martial  co&tests. 
He  feil  a  prisoner  to  the  Normans,  who,  how- 
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eyer,  spAred  his  life.  Od  his  death  in  1142 
Celestine  was  eleoted  Pope.  His  rule  was 
Short aod  peacefol.  His  suocessor,  Lncios  IL, 
feil  fighting  for  the  defence  of  his  temporal 
power,  Feb.  26, 1146.  The  vacant  throne  was 
fiUed  by  Bugenius  III.,  who  was  obliged  to  retire 
f rom  Rome  owing  to  tbe  demand  of  the  people 
that  he  shonld  acknowledge  their  republican 
goTemment.  He  took  an  actlTe  part  in  direct- 
ing  the  Crusades  of  his  time.  On  his  retum 
to  Rome  he  foond  himself  again  obliged  to  re- 
tire. He  died  in  1163,  siz  months  after  he  had 
effeoted  a  recondliation  with  the  Roman  people. 
Pope  Anastasios  lY.  died  after  asbort  pontifi- 
cate  and  was  followed(1164),  by  the  onlj  Bng- 
lishman  elected  to  the  papal  cliair,  Nicholas 
Breakspeare,  a  native  of  St.  Albans.  He  as- 
■nmed  tbe  name  of  Adrian  IV.  He  was  sur- 
passed  bj  few  in  his  hold  assertion  of  the 
papal  dignity.    Ireland  was  granted  to  Henry 

II.  of  England  on  special  terms  dictated  by 
ihis  Pope  (1166).  The  tribnte  known  since  as 
"Peter*s  Pence"  was  to  be  the  reward  of 
this  concession.  The  prinoiple  that  all  lands 
oonverted  to  Chnstianity  belonged  to  the  juris- 
diotion  of  St.  Peter  was  laid  down  and  endorsed 
by  the  English  Pope.  Adrian  died  in  1169. 
The  election  to  the  vacancy  was  attended  by 
maoh  strife  between  the  imperial  and  Sicilian 
parties ;  Alezander  III.  being  the  nominee  of 
the  former,  and  Victor  IV.  that  of  the  latter. 
Both  candidates  appealed  to  the  Bmperor 
Barbarossa,  who  confirmed  Victor's  eleotion. 
A  nnmber  of  assemblies  and  Councils  were 
held,  some  for  and  some  against  this  deoision. 
Victor  died  bef ore  the  strnggle  terminated,  but 
a  Substitute  was  immediately  put  forward  in 
the  person  of  Paschal  III.  The  Bmperor  took 
forcible  possession  of  Rome,  bnt  was  obliged 
to  retire  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  sickness 
among  his  soldiers.  Pope  Alezander  deposed 
the  Bmperor.  The  second  antipope,  Paschal, 
died  only  to  be  replaced  by  a  third,  Caliztns 

III.  (1171),  who  subsequently  obtained  the 
Pope's  pardon.  Alezander  died  1181.  His 
■aocessor's  (Lucius  III.)  death  in  1186  made 
way  for  the  election  of  Urban  III.,  who  is 
said  to  haye  died  of  grief,  caused  by  receipt  of 
the  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Saladin  in  1187. 

Olement  IIL  (1187),  and  Celestine  IIL  (1191) 
succeeded  in  turn  to  the  Popedom.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter  (1198)  Innocent  III.  was 
nnanimously  elected.  In  his  Inauguration 
sermon  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  "  vicegerent 
of  Christ,  the  successor  of  Peter."  He  (as  Pope) 
Stands  in  the  midst  between  Ood  and  man ; 
beUfw  God,  above  man  ;  lei$  than  God,  more  than 
man.  He  judges  all,  üjudged  &y  none,  for  it  is 
written :  "  I  will  judge,"  and  so  on — a  stränge 
blend  of  ezaggerated  humility  and  consoious- 


ness  of  power.     Innocent  placed  England  in 
Jobn's  reign  undetui  inUrdict  (see  Intsbdict), 
ezcommunicated  the  king,  and  absolved  his  sub- 
jects  f rom  their  oatbs  of  allegiance.   The  fourth 
Lateran  Council  (1216),  enacted  two  notable 
Canons,  one  relating  to  enforcement  of  the 
doctrine  of  transnbstantiation,  and  the  other 
making  the  dnty  of  confession  compulsory  at 
least  once  a  year.    Innocent's  connection  with 
the  cruel  Crusade  against  the  Albigenses  has 
left  an  indelible  stain  upon  his  character.    The 
dimaz  of  the  papal  power  was  attained  in  his 
pontificate,  but  the  f oundation  for  an  inevitable 
reaction  was  also  laid  at  the  same  time.     The 
two  great  mendicant  Orders  of  St.  Dominic 
and  St  Francis  took  their  rise  in  this  ponti- 
ficate.    Innocent's    death  occurred   in  1216. 
Honorius,  his  successor,  died  in  1227,  when 
the  vacant  chair  was  filled  by  Gregory  IX., 
who  entered  upon  a  bitter  strife  with  the 
Bmperor  Frederick,   whom  he  twice  placed 
under  the  ban.    The  Pope  compared  the  Bm- 
peror to  the  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten 
borns  (Revelation),  having  on  his  head  the 
names  of  blasphemy  ;  while  the  Bmperor  saw 
in  Gregory  the  great  red  dragon  and  the  Anti- 
christ.   Gregory  died  in  1241.    His  successor, 
Celestine  IV.,  survired  him  only  seventeen 
days,  and  died  before  consecration.    A  year 
and  a  half  elapsed  before  the  Roman  See  was 
filled  by  Innocent  IV.  (1243),  a  man  of  a  violent 
disposition  against  all  who  opposed  him.    He 
renewed  the  bitter  strife  with  the  Bmperor, 
and  on  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1260  ezcom- 
municated his  son  Conrad,  the  appointed  heir 
to  his  dominions.     Conrad  died  in  May  1264. 
The  Pope  died  siz  months  later,  and  was  snc- 
ceeded  by  Alezander  IV.,  a  xealons  Franciscan, 
and  nepbew  of  Gregory  IX.    On  his  death  in 
1261  Urban  IV.  was  elected  Pope,  and  dying 
in  1264,  was  succeeded  by  Clement  IV.,  who 
was  concemed  in  the  cruel  murder  of  Conradin, 
the  son  of  Conrad  IV.   On  the  death  of  Clement 
(1266)  a  Tacanoy  of  nearly  three  years  ensued, 
which  was  ended  by  the  election  of  Gregory  X. 
in  1 27 1 .    During  his  pontificate  Rudolph,  Connt 
of  Hapsburg,  was  made  king  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  his  descendants  held  the  imperial 
dignity  tili  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  in 
1806.    Gregory  died  in  1276.     The  papal  chair 
was  filled  by  three  Popes  in  the  same  year 
—Innocent  V.,   Adrian  V.,  and  John  XXI. 
Nicholas  III.  succeeded  in  1277,  and  Martin 
IV.  in  1281-86 ;  Honorius  1286-88 ;  NioholasIV., 
General  of  the  Franciscans,  1288-92.    The  chair 
was  Tacant  for  two  years,  whan  Celestine  V. 
was  elected  tn  1294.    This  '*  hermit  Pope  **  was 
persuaded  to  resign  ten  days  after  his  conse- 
cration by  the  ambitious  Cardinal  Gkietani,  who, 
on  election,  assumed  the  title  of  Boniface  VIII. 
The  new  Pope  was  a  man  of  nndonbted  ability 
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and  conrage — a  Tery  Hildebrand  in  seal.  He 
played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  politics  of 
his  time.  His  conflict«  with  Edward  I.  of 
England  and  Philip  of  France  properly  belong 
to  the  history  of  those  coantries.  In  1808  he 
pnt  forth  his  famoas  Bull  ünam  Saneiam 
Bedeiiam,  defining  the  Constitution  of  the 
Ohnrch  and  State.  The  Charch  is  one  bodj 
and  has  one  head,  not  two  (like  a  monster). 
The  power  of  the  one  head  is  symbolised  by 
the  tvfo  twordi  which  our  Lord  declared  to  be 
'*  enoogh."  '*  Each  of  the  two  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Church,  namely,  the  spiritual  sword  and 
the  material — the  latter  for  the  Church,  the 
former  by  the  Chiirch."  The  Bull  ends  with 
an  unequivocal  assertion  of  Papal  Supremacy : 
**We  declare,  say,  define,  and  pronounce  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  (esu  de  necetiüate 
§aluti$)  to  salvation  for  every  human  creature 
to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff."  Papal 
pretension  could  rise  no  higher.  Wben  about 
to  depose  Philip  of  France,  Boniface  YIII.  was 
dragged  from  his  throne  and  cast  into  prison, 
and  though  released  by  the  people,  never  re- 
oovered  the  shock,  dying  on  Oct.  11,  1303,  at 
the  age  of  eigbty-six.  Boniface  raised  the 
Papacy  to  an  ascendancy  which  in  af  ter  ages 
it  never  f ullj  regained.  His  successor,  Bocas- 
sini,  a  General  of  the  Dominican  Order,  took 
the  title  of  Benedict  XI.  From  motives  of 
prudent  policy  he  made  his  peace  with  the  King 
of  France.  He,  however,  launched  a  Bull  of 
excommunication  against  the  perpetrators  of 
the  outrage  upon  Boniface,  but  died  June  27, 
1304,  before  it  could  be  effected. 

With  his  successor,  Clement  Y.  (Du  Got, 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux),  dawned  the  period 
known  as  the  Babylonian  Captivüy  (seTenty 
years),  during  which  the  Popes  lived  not  only 
out  of  Rome,  but  out  of  Italy.  The  new  Pope 
summoned  the  Italian  cardinals  to  attend  his 
coronation  at  Lyons.  He  eventually  settled 
to  reside  at  Avignon  in  Prorence,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone.  Henceforth,  during  this 
period,  the  Papacy  was  subject  to,  and  the 
subject  of,  France.  Glement  died  in  1314. 
The  Roman  See,  after  a  vacancy  of  two  years, 
was  filled  by  the  election  in  1316  of  John  XXII. 
He  was  a  man  of  Tebement  and  bitter  temper. 
Against  the  Jews  he  proved  a  relentless  perse- 
cutor.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  in  1334. 
When  Benedict  XII.  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
▼acant  chair,  in  irony  or  humility  he  exclaimed, 
"  You  have  chosen  an  ass  1  **  He  played  the 
r61e  of  a  reformer,'  and  reversed  the  unjust 
policy  of  big  predecessor  in  respect  to  Church 
patronage  and  kindred  matters.  On  his  death 
in  1342,  Peter  Roger,  under  the  name  of 
Clement  YI.,  was  chosen  Pope.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded  by  Innocent  YI.  (1362-62).  Urban  Y., 
his  suocessor,  resided  three  years  in  Bome,  but 


retumed  to  Avignon,  where  he  died  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival,  Dec.  19,  1370.  Gregory  XI. 
succeeded,  and  a  year  before  his  death  in  1378 
the  80-called  Babylonish  Captivity  was  ended 
by  a  retum  of  the  Papacy  to  Rome  from 
Avignon.  The  election  of  the  next  Pope, 
Urban  YI.,  was  foUowed  by  the  alienation  of 
the  majority  of  the  cardinals,  who,retiring  from 
Bome,  elected  a  rival  Pope  in  the  person  of  the 
bishop  of  Cambray,  as  Clement  YIL,  who,  as 
a  dependant  on  the  King  of  France,  lived  at 
Avignon.  The  ten  years'  pontificate  of  Urban 
was  disgraced  by  deeds  of  violence  and  cruelty. 
On  his  death  in  1389  Boniface  IX.  was  elected 
his  successor.  In  1394  Benedict  XIIL  suc- 
ceeded Clement,  deceased,  as  antipope  at 
Avignon.  Innocent  YII.,  in  1404,  succeeded 
Boniface  IX,  but  died  suddenly  two  years 
later,  when  Gregory  XI.  came  into  the  papal 
chair  under  a  stipulation  that  the  existing 
papal  scbism  was  to  be  healed  even  if  his 
resignation  should  be  necessary.  EventuaUy, 
the  rival  Pope  refusing  to  resign,  a  ooancil, 
specially  convened  at  Pisa  (1409),  pronounced 
them  both  contumacious  for  non-attendance, 
and  unworthy  to  occupy  the  papal  chair,  which 
was  therefore  declared  vacant.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander  Y.  (a  Francisoan)  in  1410,  Bal- 
thasar Cossa  was  elected  under  the  name  of 
John  XXIII.,  a  man  with  an  extraordinary 
career— a  pirate  during  one  period,  an  arch- 
deacon  in  another,  tben  Pope's  ohamberlain, 
and  fioally  Pope.  Milman  sums  up  the  record 
of  his  lifo  as  that  which  **  by  its  contradictions, 
moral  anomalies,  almost  impossibilitiea,  per- 
plexes and  baffles  the  justandcandid  historian." 
By  this  Pope,  John  Hns  was  excommunicated, 
and  the  doctrines  of  Wicklüfe  condemned. 
John  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constance 
(1415),  which,  like  that  of  Pisa,  claimed  and 
exercised  that  prerogative.  The  deposed  Pope 
remained  a  prisoner  in  Heidelberg  until  bia 
successor,  Martin  Y.  (1417),  made  him  Bishop 
of  Frascati.  He  died  before  he  could  enter 
upon  his  See,  Dec.  1417.  The  antipope  Bene- 
dict XIIL  died  in  Nov.  1424.  His  successor, 
Clement  YIII.,  shortly  after  abdicated,  and 
so  the  schism  which  had  rent  the  Papacy 
ceased. 

Between  1431  and  1492  the  "  chair  of  St. 
Peter  "  bad  the  f oUowing  occupants :  Eugenios 
lY.  (1431-47) ;  Nicholas  Y.  (1447-66) ;  CaUxtus 
IIL  (1456-58);  Pius  IL  (1468-64);  Paul  U. 
(1464-71);  Sixtus  lY.  (1471-84)— Martin 
Luther  was  born  in  the  last  year  of  the  last- 
named  Pope.  Innocent  YIII.  (1484-92),  waa  a 
man  of  proflig^ate  morals.  He  was  succeeded 
(1492)  by  Roderick  Borgia,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Alexander  YI.,  and  was  a  man  of 
still  more  abandoned  life.  Three  sons  and  a 
daughter  (the  beautiful  Lucretia),  out  of  a 
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family  of  Ave  illegitimate  children,  were  alive 
at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Papacy.  HIb 
third  son,  the  infamous  Caesar  Borgia,  was 
ndfled  from  the  Status  of  a  divinity  stadent  at 
Pisa  to  tbat  of  a  bishop,  and  shortly  af  ter  was 
made  archbishop,  and  then  cardinall  Alez- 
ander's  pontificate  presents  a  depth  of  moral 
degradation  onsarpassed  in  the  history  of  the 
Papacj.  The  shameless  orgies  of  the  Yatican, 
the  depraTities  of  the  papal  ooort  and  family, 
were  a  scandal  to  all  Obristendom.  Marders 
at  Borne  beoame  events  of  nightly  occnrrence. 
At  the  age  of  seventy-two  the  Pope  died 
snddenly,  supposed  by  poison,  Ang.  1608. 
Hie  death  was  the  signal  for  great  distorb- 
ances.  Pias  III.  died  two  days  after  bis 
election,  and  was  saoceeded  by  Jalias  II. 
(1603),  who  granted  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
(when  Prince  of  Wales)  a  dispensation  to 
manry  Catherine,  the  widow  of  his  brother 
Arthur.  Jalias  died  in  1613.  His  saccessor 
was  John,  Cardinal  de  Medicis,  who  took  the 
name  of  Leo  X.  He  was  the  Pope  of  the 
Rtnaitta/nee^  the  patron  of  Art  and  Letters, 
the  former  represented  by  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael,  the  latter  by  sach  names  as 
Ariosto  and  Brasmas.  Leo  himself  was  an 
aooomplished  classical  scholar.  The  rebailding 
of  8t.  Peter's  is  dae  to  him,  and  bis  method  of 
raising  money  for  this  parpose,  by  the  sale  of 
indalgences  preached  by  Tetxel,  is  one  of  the 
well-known  episodes  of  the  Gterman  Reforma- 
tion movement.  See  Txtzbl;  Imdulgenob. 
It  was  Leo  X.'8  Ball  which  Luther  bamed 
oatside  the  walls  of  Wittemberg.  On  the  title 
"  Defender  of  the  Faitb,"  conferred  on  Henry 
YIII.  of  England  (see  Dbfbndbb  of  thb 
Faith).  He  died  on  Dec.  1,  1621.  The  nezt 
Pope,  Adrian  VI.,  died  after  a  short  pontificate, 
and  wassacceededby  Clement  VII.  in  1623,  theo 
in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  In  war  between  the  King 
of  France  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the 
Pope  took  the  side  of  the  French  King.  Hence 
Borne  was  besieged  and  taken,  and  the  Pope 
was  compelled  to  make  terms  with  Charles. 
The  Reformation  at  this  time  made  rapid 
strides  in  Germany.  Against  the  intolerant 
decision  of  the  Second  Diet  of  Spires  the 
Princes  of  the  Empire  and  thirteen  imperial 
cities  entered  a  solemn  proUst,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  historic  designation  **  Protestant  ** 
See  Pbotestant. 

Alezander  Famese  sacceeded  Clement  in 
1634,  ander  the  name  of  Paal  III.  He  was  a 
man  of  sagacity  and  ezperience,  bat  his  morals 
were  no  higher  than  the  debased  age  in  wbich 
he  lived.  In  1638  he  laanched  his  Ball  of 
ezcommanication  against  Henry  VIII.  The 
dissensions  prevailing  between  the  Papacy  and 
the  Empire  helped  on  the  Reformation  moTC- 
ment.    Verger,  the  Pope's  delegate,  was  sent 


to  Germany  to  win  back  Luther  and  his 
foUowers.  In  yain  he  argaed  and  cajoled : 
''Toar  doctrine  is  bat  eighteen  years  cid,  bat 
look  at  its  frightfal  conseqaences  1  Why  not 
keep  yoar  opinions  to  yoarself  f  Do  come  and 
giTe  as  yoar  yast  infloence."  In  sabstance 
the  Reformer  replied,  **I  care  nothing  for 
Rome's  hatred  or  for  Rome's  g^fts  ...  I  can- 
not  make  yoar  coancil  a  saccess  [the  contem- 
plated  one  to  be  held  at  Mantaa] ;  yoar  Pope 
eaUf  if  he  lets  Qod's  Spirit  freely  gaide  it  and 
takei  the  BibU  as  his  only  stendard."  The 
projected  Coancil  of  Mantaa  proved  a  failare. 
In  1642  the  Pope  convened  the  Coancil  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  place  of  meeting,  at 
Trent.  The  Protestants  refased  to  attend. 
After  repeated  delay  the  first  session  of  this 
historic  Coancil  was  opened  Dec.  13,  1646. 
Daring  PauFs  pontificate,  Ignatias  Loyola 
foanded  the  Order  of  the  Jesaits.  See 
Lotola;  Jesuits.  Paul  III.  died  in  Nov. 
1649  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five. 
Jalias  III.  in  1660  was  chosen  for  the  vacant 
chair.  War  broke  oat  between  the  Emperor 
and  Maorice,  Elector  of  Sazony,  and  caased 
the  postponement  of  the  Tridentine  Coancil 
for  ten  years.  Meanwhile  foar  Popes  occapied 
the  Vatican.  Jalias  dying  in  1666  was  f oUowed 
by  Marcellas  II.,  who  died  within  the  year  of 
his  election  and  was  sacceeded  by  Paul  FV., 
who  re-establishod  the  Inquisition,  granting  it 
power  to  eztort  confession  by  torture,  and 
instituted  the  festival  of  St.  Dominic  in  honour 
of  that  Inquisitor.  He  showed  a  readiness  to 
call  in  the  help  of  the  Protestants,  and  cTon 
that  of  the  '*  in  fidel  Turks,"  to  aid  him  in  his 
stmggles  with  the  civil  power.  Great  dis- 
turbances  took  place  in  Rome  at  his  death 
in  1669. 

John  Angelo  de  Medicis,  und  er  the  name  of 
Fius  IV.,  was  elected  to  the  papal  chair.  His 
pontificate  witnessed  the  re-opening  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  its  final  session  (the 
twenty-fifth)  Dec.  3, 1663.  The  decrees  of  this 
Council  were  confirmed  in  the  following  year 
by  Pius  IV.,  who  added  XII.  Articles  of  belief 
to  the  Nicene  Creed.  On  the  death  of  Pius  IV. 
Dec.  1666,  Pias  V.  was  chosen  his  saccessor. 
He  bore  a  character  for  inflezibility  in  matters 
of  discipline,  and  was  a  vigorous  persecutor  of 
heretics.  In  1669  he  ezcommunicated  Queen 
Elizabeth.  His  successor  in  1672,  Gregory 
XIII.,  proved  himself  a  patron  of  the  Jesuits 
and  built  for  them  the  Roman  College  in 
Rome  as  well  as  numerous  other  seminaries 
for  the  Instruction  of  youth  under  the  direction 
of  the  Society.  To  Gregory  XIII.  is  due  the 
reform  of  the  Calendar  and  the  introduction  of 
the  New  Style.  Among  the  coins  Struck  by 
this  pontiff  is  that  in  commemoration  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Aug.  24,  1672. 
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Tho  sacceeding  Pope,  Sixtus  Y.,  was  a  man  of 
obscare  origin,  the  son  of  a  vine-dreMer.    He 
had  been  a  Franciscan  monk,  theo  a  bishop, 
and  was  finally  elected  to  the  papal  chair  in 
1585.    His     seTeritj    towards     even     tririal 
offenders  amoanted  to  ferocity.    To  the  energy 
of  Siztus,  Romeowes  many  of  her  present  build- 
ings.  The  Lateran  palace  was  restored,  the  Vati- 
can  Library  bnilt.  While  zealoos  in  constnicting 
new  works,  he  destroyed  some  of  the  featares 
of  classic  Rome,  wbich  the  antiqaaries  most 
ever  regret.    Tbe   tomb    of   Cascilia   Metella 
barely  escaped  his  destroying  band.    Sixtas 
died  in  Angnst   1590.     His  snccessor,  Urban 
YII.,  followed  bim  to  the  grave  after  twelve 
days'  rale.    Gregory  XIV.  was  elected  in  1590, 
bat  died  in  Oct.  1591.    Innocent  IX.,  an  aged 
man,  lived  only  to  the  last  day  of  the  same 
year.    Clement  VIII.,   his  saccessor,   proTed 
himself  a  man  of  great  energy  and  marked  in- 
dividaality.     His    reputation  for  virtue   and 
religioas  daties  was  greatly  enhanced  after  his 
eleTation  to  the  Papacy.    The  famons  con- 
troversy  between  the  Jesaits  and  the  Domini. 
cans  concerning  **Grace,"  "Free  Will,"  and 
*' Predestination,"  was  carried  on  nnder  his 
pontificate.    The  Pope  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  controversy,  bat  pronoanced  no  deoision, 
probably  not  to  provoke  either  of  the  powerf ul 
dispatant  Orders.    Clement  died  on  liarch  3, 
1605.    His  saccessor  Leo  XI. 's  election  and 
death   took   place    within   the   same   month 
(April).    Faul  V.  then  came  into  tho  papal 
chair  (1605).    A   deed   of    merciless   oraelty 
signalised    bis     eleTation.    A    poor    aathor, 
Piccinardi  by  name,   had  written  a  life   of 
Clement  VIII.,  in  which  he  institated  a  oom- 
parison  between  that  Pope  and  the  Emperor 
Tiberias.    The  '*  Life  "  was  still  in  manascript, 
its  aathor  had  refrained  from  pablishing  or 
printin  g  it.    A  woman  having  betrayed  the 
ciroumstance   to    the    Pope,   that   dignitary 
expressed   himself  in  sach  a  manner  aa  to 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  Piccinardi,  when,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  the  hapless  man  was  be- 
headed  one  day  on  the  bridge  of  8t.  Angelo  ! 
Paul  V.'s  conceptions  of  the  Papacy  were  of 
the  most  exalted  and  extravagant  order.     The 
Pope  is  tbe  tole  vicegerent  of  Jesas  Christ.    To 
him  is  committed  the  power  of  the  keyi.    He 
is  to  be  reverenced  in  homility  by  all  kings 
and    nations.    Paul   placed    the  repablic   of 
Venice  ander  an  interdict.    The  Venetians  re- 
sponded  bj  declaring  the  Ball  nall  and  void, 
at  the  same  time  banishing  both  the  Capachln 
and  Jesait  Orders  from  their  domain.    Throagh 
the    mediation  of  the   King  of   France  the 
former  were  restored,  bat  the  Venetian  Senate 
refased  to  re-admit  the  latter.    Paal  died  in 
Jan.    1621.    Gregory,    his   saccessor,  was   a 
steadfast  f riend  of  the  Jesaits.    He  established 


the  Propaganda  Fidel,  and  advanoed  Loyola 
and  Xavier  to  the  calendar  of    sainta.    He 
died   in  the   third  year  of   his   pontificate. 
Maflfeo  Barbarino  was  elected  to  the  anpreme 
dignity  ander  the  name  of  Urban  VIII.  (1623), 
at  the  age  of  fifty-fi^e.    He  distingoiahed  hün- 
seif  more  daring  his  twenty  years'  pontificate  as 
a  military  engineer  than  as  an  eoolasiastic 
Rome  and   the  States  of   the  Charch  were 
strongly  fortified,  a  manafoctory  of  arms  was 
established  at  Tivoli,  and  eTerything  betokraed 
the  existence  of  a  kingdom  of  thia  world,  f  oUy 
prepared  for  offensire  and  defenaiTe  war.    He 
exhorted  the  Catholic  princes  of  his  time  to 
repress    heresy  by  all   means   possible.    He 
renewed  the  infamons  Ball  In  Cotna  Domini, 
relating  to  the  excommanication  of  heretics. 
The    celebrated    Jansenist   oontroTersy    (see 
Janssnistb)    arose   daring   this   pontificate. 
Innocent  X.  came  into  the  papal  ohair  in  1644 
at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-two.    He  was 
involTed  in  perplexities  caosed  by  the  irrega« 
larities  in  the  papal  family  and  palace.   The  in- 
flaence  of  a  bad  and  reckless  woman  once  more 
became  oonspicaoas  within  the  walla  of  tbe 
Vatican.    Amid  these  anhappy  circnmstances 
the  cid  man  breathed  his  last  in  the  eleTenth 
year  of  his  pontificate.    For  three  days  tbe  life- 
less  body  lay  neglected  by  all,  nntil  a  canon, 
formerly  in  the  papal  serrice,  caosed  the  last 
honoars  to  be  rendered  to  his  deceased  master. 
The    nezt    oocapant    of    the    papal    chair, 
Cardinal  Chigi,  who  took  the  title  of  Alexander 
VII.  (1656),  was  a  contemporary  of  Looia  XIV. 
of   France.    He   issaed  a  Ball   againat   the 
Jansenists,  who  had  declared  the  Pope  to  be 
fallible  in  matters  of  fact,  while  their  opponents 
the  Jesaits  maintained  that  when  matters  of 
fact  were  connected  with  those  of  faith,  the 
infallibility  of   the  Pope  extended  to  both. 
Alexander  died  in  1667.    The  two  aacceeding 
Popes   were    Clement  IX.    and  Clement  X. 
(1670-76).      Innocent     XL,     his     sooeessor, 
throoghoot  his  thirteen  years'  reign  waa  oon- 
tinaoasly  embroiled  in  dispotes  with  Loaii 
'XIV.,  who  seixed  Avignon,   which  waa  the 
property  of  the  Charch.   This  remarkable  man 
played  a  part  similar  to  that  of  Henry  VIIL 
in  its  apparent  inconsistency.    He  qoarrelled 
with  the  Pope,  was  the  relentleas  peiaecntor 
of  the  Hag^enots,  rallied  his  bishops,  and 
formalated  what  henceforth  were  known  as 
Gallican  principles  (see  Gallioanibm).  In  1689 
the  papal  chair  again  became  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Innocent  XI.  in  his  seTenty-eighth 
year.    The    foUowing    were   his   socoeBsors: 
Alexander  VIIL,  died  after  a  sixteen  months* 
role;  Innocent  XII.,  elected  1699,  died  1700; 
Clement  XL,  died  1721 ;  Innocent  XIII.,  died 
1724.     He  issaed  a  Ball  against  the  Jesaits, 
whom  he  aocased  of  aothorising  idolatry  in 
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Chinft.  The  disiolation  of  the  Society  seems 
only  to  haye  been  aTerted  by  bis  death  after  a 
reig^  of  two  jears  and  eix  mootbs. 

Benedict  XI IL,  a  Dominican,  sacceeded  to  a 
Short  pontificate  of  five  and  a  half  jean.    His 
aacceesors  were  Clement  XII.  (1730-40) ;  Bene- 
dict XIY.  was  a  pontiff  of  a  conciliatory  cbar- 
acter.    He  issued  a  brief,  having  for  its  object 
the  reform  of  Jesaits  in  Portufi^al,  and  this  at 
the  reqaest  of  the  king.     He  ocoupied  the  papal 
chair  for  nearly  elghteen  years,  dying  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three.    After  a  vacanoy  of  two 
months,  daring  which  the  Conclave  met  fifty- 
three  times,  Rezsonioo  was  elected  Pope  as 
Clement  XIII.  in  1758.    This  Pontiff,  recognis- 
ing  the  Jesaits  as  the  most  faithf al  defenders 
of  the  papal  See,  made  great  efforts,   but  in 
Tain,  to  Protect  them.    His  conflicts  with  the 
European  sovereigns,  who  were  bent  apon  dis- 
soMng  the  Order  in  their  respective  territories, 
hastened  his  death,   which  occorred  in  (or 
abont)  1765.     The  nezt  Pope,  Clement  XIY., 
commenced  by  dropping  the  pnblication  of  the 
Bull,  In  (ktna  Domini,  at  Rome  on  Maondy 
Tharsday,  as  a  compliment  to  some  princes. 
See  M^Ohee's  Law8  of  the  Papaey,  p.  304.    That 
ball  remains,  however,  still  in  fall  force.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  to  him 
Protestants  are  indebted  for  the  sappression  of 
the  Jesuits  Order,  a  decision  of  immeasurable 
importance.    The  Pope  took  foar  years  before 
he  made  ap  his  roind  to  take  that  line  of  action. 
Clement  was  sacceeded  by  Pias  VI.  in  1776.   He 
qaarrelled  with  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  (of  the 
Hoose  of  Hapsborg)  over  his  drastic  reforms, 
consisting  in  the  large  red  action  of  monastic 
insUtations,  and  his  ezercise  of  the  power  to 
nominate  to  episcopal  aeeBy  not  only  within  the 
Austrian    States,    bat    in  Italy    itself.    The 
Emperor  paid  an  anwelcome  visit  to  Rome, 
and  was  greeted  by  the  popolace  as  Emperor, 
with  the  cry,  **8ieU  a  eata  vo$tra:   nete  ü 
paärone  /"    **  Ton  are  in  yonr  own  hoase :  be 
masterl"     Aboat  a  year  later  the  terrible 
Revolution  in  France  broke  out.    The  Gtoneral 
of  the  Frenoh  Directory  entered  Rome  as  a 
conqneror  in  1798.    Rome  was  ocoupied  by 
French  troops,  and  the  Pope  dethroned.    Pius 
ended  his  days  a  prisoner  at  Yalence  after  the 
longest  pontificate  hitherto   on  record,  Tiz. 
twenty-four  years  and  six  months,  on  Aug.  29, 
1799.    His  successor  in  1800  was  Pias  VII., 
who  had  been  a  Benediotine  monk.    He  was 
elected  on  March  14,  crowned  at  Venice,  and 
entered  Rome  in  the  following  Jaly.     In  May 
1804   Napoleon  Buonaparte  was    proolaimed 
Emperor,  and  on  the  2nd  of  Deoember   re- 
ceiTed  his  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope 
at  Paris.    A  f ew  years  subsequently,  Napoleon, 
anable  to  bend  the  Pope  to  his  ¥^11,  ocoupied 
Rome,  and  confined  the  Pope  to  his  palace  in 


the  Qairinal.  On  May  17,  1809,  the  remainder 
of  the  Roman  States  were  united  to  the  French 
Empire.  As  one  of  the  conseqnences  of  the 
▼ictory  of  Austerlits,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
as  it  is  called,  came  to  an  end  in  the  ezdusion 
of  the  Hoose  of  Austtia  from  Italy  in  1806. 
In  1812  the  Pope  was  brought  to  Fontainebleao. 
Two  years  later,  on  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
he  re-entered  Rome,  where  he  died,  Aug.  20, 
1823.  His  pontificate  was  but  a  year  shorter 
in  duration  than  that  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor. 

Leo  XII.  was  elected  to  the  vacant  chair  in 
1823,  and  died  Feb.  10,  1829.  Dnring  the 
Short  pontificate  of  his  successor,  Pius  YIII. , 
the  Revolution  which  placed  Louis  Philippe  on 
the  throne  of  France,  took  place.  Gregory 
XYL  was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne  in  1831, 
and  ocoupied  it  tili  his  death  in  1846.  As 
Professor  of  Theology  in  a  Benediotine  monas- 
tery,  he  had  published  a  work  in  which  he 
contended  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
This  idea  was  to  be  proolaimed  at  no  distant 
dato  as  an  acknowledged  prinoiple  of  the 
Roman  Catholio  Church.  The  nezt  Pope,  Pius 
IX.  (John  Maria  Mastai  Ferretti)  was  destined 
to  break  the  record  as  to  length  of  reign. 
He  was  created  on  June  16, 1846,  and  continued 
to  rule  for  thirty-one  years  and  seven  months. 
The  French  Revolution  of  1848  forced  the  Pope 
to  fly  in  disguise  '*  with  knot  on  Shoulder,  and 
plush  above  the  knee,"  and  to  remain  for  a 
year  and  a  half  an  ezile  in  Neapolitan  territory. 
His  retum  was  effected  by  French  interference 
in  April  1850.  The  same  year  witnessed  the 
division  of  England  into  Roman  Catholic 
dioceses.  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  nominated 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  territorial 
titles  conferred  on  other  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates.  In  1854  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Yirgin  Mary  was  declared  to  be  an 
Article  of  the  Christian  Creed.  The  defeat  of 
Austria  in  1866  by  Prussia  resulted  in  the 
material  weakening  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope,  who  had  to  depend  on  the  French 
garrison  at  Rome.  When  these  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  neoessity,  owing  to  the  Frenoh 
reverses  in  1871,  the  Italian  army  under  Yictor 
Emmanuel  possessed  themselves  of  Rome,  and 
it  became  the  capital  of  Italy.  The  Papacy 
was  shom  of  its  remaining  territories,  and  the 
Yatican  was  henceforth  to  be  the  only  ground 
in  Italy  belonging  to  "the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  " — his  paUtial  residence,  if  lie  so  willed 
to  view  it,  or  his  prison,  if  he  thought  better 
so  to  designate  it.  Pins  IX.  chose  the  latter 
alternative,  and  it  was  perpetnated  by  his 
successor,  Oioacchino  Peooi,  Leo  XIII.,  who, 
on  the  death  of  Pias  IX.,  was  elected  Pope 
in  1878.  It  feil  to  the  lot  of  Pius  IX.  to 
place  the  top  stone  of  papal  assomption  by  the 
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deoUration  of  Papal  Infallibility  as  anarUeU 
of  faük.  ThoB  fourieen  new  articles  were 
added  to  the  Nicene  Creed  between  1564  and 
1870. 

Leo  XIII.  has  issned  a  d amber  of  Encyclical 
Letten.  That  on  the  Restoration  of  Christian 
Philosoph/  in  CathoUc  Universities  is  specially 
worthjF  of  note,  for  the  teaching  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  there  proclaimed  to  be  the  true 
Catholic  teaching  (see  Thomists  and  Scot- 
I8TB).  Leo  XIII.  issaed  soToral  remarkable 
balls,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that 
termed  Apottclica  CWne,  which  declared  the 
"Orders"  of  the  English  Chorch  completely 
null  and  void.  Althoagh  Leo  XIIL  has  becn 
landed  in  some  qoarters  as  a  liberal  Pope, 
his  condnct  in  1849  dnring  the  massacres  of 
Perugia,  when  he  was  archbishop,  onght 
never  to  have  been  forgotten.  It  was  strongly 
condemned  at  the  time  in  the  English  press. 

It  is  premature  to  say  anything  abont  the 
new  Pope,  Pins  X.,  who  ascended  the  papal 
throne  this  year  (1903). 

The  total  n umher  of  Popes  to  the  present 
time  is  263.  This  allows  abont  seTen  years  on 
an  aTerage  to  each  papal  reign.  Tbeaverage 
term  of  office  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbuiy 
is  Said  to  be  fonrteen  years. 

Select  Literature. — Schaff 's  Hütory  of  ihe 
Christian  Ohurch,  1884.  Canon  J.  C.  Robinson's 
BxUory  of  the  Chrittian  Church,  3  vols.,1866. 
Ranke's  HUtwy  of  the  Popee,  3  vols.  Bryce's 
ffoly  Soman  Empire,  1871.  Milman's  HiUory 
of  Latin  ChriitianUy,  9  toIs.,  1867.  PhiUp 
Bmith,  HiOory  <if  Chrittian  Chureh,  1878,  and 
HiUory  of  MiddU  Äget,  1885.  T.  Rhys  Evans' 
Couneü  of  Trent,  1888.  [W.  H.  W.] 

POBT-BO  YALISTa— See  Mosal  Thbolooy  ; 

Jansbkists. 
POS8ESSION,  DIABOLIOAL.— See  DsMON ; 

EXOBCISM  ;  EXOBCIBTS. 

FOSTIL.— Originally  postils  (or  postills)  were 
notes  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  so  called 
because  written  after  the  words  of  the  tezt 
{poti  üla),  Subsequently,  postil  came  to  be 
I4)plied  to  a  short  homily  composed  on  a 
passage  of  Scriptare.  In  this  sense  we  read 
of  the  postils  of  Luther  and  others. 

[J.  C.  L.] 

P&2BMX7N1RE.— The  Statutes  of  Premunke 
were  so  called  from  the  writ  which  was  issued 
to  enforce  them — prcemunire  faeiae,  i.e.  cause  to 
be  forewamed.  They  date  trom  a  period  long 
before  Reformation  times,  the  flrst  of  them 
being  in  Edward  III.'s  reign.  Their  object 
was  to  prevent,  first,  the  encroachments  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  on  the  king's  conrts,  and, 
nezt,  to  prevent  foreigners  being  introduced 
into  English  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and  benefices, 
without  the  king's  consent.  A  common  form 
of  papal  encroachment  on  the  coarts  was  to 


threaten  and  excommonicate  a  bishop  who 
consented  to  institate  the  nominee  of  a  patron 
who  had  established  his  right  of  {»resentation 
in  the  king's  court.  These  Statutes  were  also 
passed  to  prevent  the  Pope  appolnting  and 
translating  bishops  and  other  eocledaslical 
dignitaries  in  England  without  tho  king's 
consent  The  Statutes  of  Pramunire  made  it 
an  offence  rendering  the  offender  liable  to  out- 
lawry,  and  general  forfeiture  of  goods  and 
chatteis,  to  obtain  at  Rome,  or  elsewbere, 
translations  to  bishoprics,  dcc,  proceases,  sen- 
tences  of  excommunication,  or  any  other  things 
which  "touch  the  Eäng,  his  crown  and  re- 
gality."  The  Statute  of  16  Rieh«  II.  e.g.  is 
generally  known  as  the  Statute  of  Pxsmunire 
against  papal  provisions,  i.e,  ecclesiastical  pro- 
motions.  Henry  IV.  extended  the  remedy  to 
other  similar  *'  mischiefs."  Henry  VlIL  further  ' 
extended  the  principle  of  pmmunire  to  all 
appeals  to  Rome,  so  that  it  became  not  only 
an  offence  to  appeal  to  Rome  from  the  interf er- 
ence  of  civil  courts  in  matters  all^ed  to  be 
ecclesiastical,  but  also  to  appeal  on  purely 
ecclesiastical  questions.  Henry  YIII.  also 
made  it  a  crime  involving  the  offence  of  pr» 
munire  for  any  dean  and  chapter  not  to  elect  . 
the  person  nominated  to  them  by  the  king  as 
bishop  or  archbishop.  The  seeking  or  obtain- 
ing  confirmation  from  Rome  of  an  appointment 
to  a  bishopric  also  involved  this  offence.  The 
gist  of  the  offence  consisted  in  bringing  in  a 
foreign  authority  into  this  realm,  and  ao  creat- 
ing  an  imperiitm  in  imperio.  [E.  B.  W.] 

P&AYE&  BOOK,  THE.— Early  in  Cimnmer's 
primacy  the  Roman  Church  itself  began  im- 
proving  its  forms  of  prayer,  and  a  Spanish 
Cardinal,  Francis  Quignon,  an  intimate  friend 
of  those  few  who  then  longed  for  reform, 
undertook  at  the  Pope's  desire  to  reriae  the 
Breviary.  The  new  book  appeared  in  Februaiy 
1535,  but  with  such  disquieting  changes  that 
in  Augast  1536  it  was  superseded  by  anotber 
from  the  same  band,  and  this  lived  tili  1558. 
The  earlier  edition,  after  long  obscnrity,  was 
reprinted  from  one  of  very  few  known  oopies 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Legg  in  1888.^  In  England,  by 
royal  ordere  in  1538,  1539,  and  1541,  a  long- 
Standing  abuse  in  public  worship  ended  with 
the  abolition  of  the  shrine,  altar,  relica,  Images, 
pictures,  breviary-offioe,  and  whole  sainthood, 
of  "  Bishop  Bocket'*  from  Canterbuiy  Cathedral 
and  elsewhere.'     In  1542   Convocation  pre- 


^  Dr.  John  Wickham  Legg,  F.aA.,  Brawnium 
Bomanum  Quignoniantun,  1888,  Frei ;  Messrs. 
Gasquet  and  Bishop,  JBdwt»rd  VI,  and  ÜU  Book  of 
Comnwn  Prayer,  1890,  pp.  21,  22. 

<  Wilkins,  ConeÜia,  ÜL  835,  847,  857 ;  Bumet, 
i.  393-94  Nares;  L  387  Pocock;  Stiype's 
McMMrialt  of  Cranmer,  i.  131,  ed.  1812. 
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flcribed  the  obsernuioe  of  the  Sarnm  rite  for 
tha  whole  proTiooe  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
reading  of  two  chapten  of  the  Bible  in  the 
daily  aenrioe.^  Cranmer  in  1548,  in  the  king^i 
name,  directed  that  the  mass-books,  anti- 
phoners, portasees,  ihonld  be  reformed,  and 
all  mention  of  the  Pope  dropped,  together 
with  apoorjrphaa,  feigned  legends,  and  laper- 
stitioui  orations ;  that  the  names  of  Baints  not 
oontained  in  Scriptare  or  anthentio  doctors 
ahonld  be  remored  both  from  the  books  and 
the  calendar;  that  the  serrioe  ihoold  be 
framed  from  Scriptnre  and  historio  sonrees.* 
In  1644  Game  the  Litan  j  in  BngliBh  into  public 
nse,  no  bare  Temacalar  of  the  old  Latin  appeala 
to  the  catalogpe  of  saints,  bat  jet  while  pre- 
serving  the  same  fonnation  and  march,  still 
in  a  Single  place  marred  hj  inyocationi  to 
oreatorelj  ezistences,  one  of  them  (St.  Mary) 
being  named,  otherwise  confioing  itself  ab- 
■olntelj,  as  when  soon  after  reTised,  to  the 
<jk>d  Trinne.  This  litanj  was  characterised 
by  one  petition  terribly  serere,  for  deliTerance 
from  the  Bishop  of  Rome  "and  all  bis  de- 
testable  enormities."  * 

On  Jan.  24,  1545-46,  Cranmer  begged  the 
king  to  address  him  and  his  brother  archbishop 
a  letter  (for  which  he  enclosed  a  draft)  to  send 
round  to  the  bishops  for  discontinning  snndry 
snperstitions  in  chnrch.^  Henry  let  him  know 
that  farther  changes  at  that  time  wonld 
hamper  his  policy  abroad,  and  he  mast  panse,^ 
thns  conceding  the  principle  of  farther  reform 
and  bearing  oot  what  in  the  following  reign 
Somerset  wrote  to  that  effect  to  the  Lady 
Hary.*    Henry  died  Jan.  28,  1547. 

On  Not.  22,  1647,  in  Edward's  first  Conyo- 
oation,  the  Lower  Honse  desired  of  the  arch- 
bishop that,  whereas  certain  prelates  and 
leamed  men  had  composed,  as  they  nnder- 
•tood,  by  commaad  of  King  Henry,'  books  of 
dirine  serrice,  they  might  be  allowed  to  penise 
them  and  so  assist  in  expediting  the  work  in 
band.*    Lathbary  remarks  hereopon :  <'It  is 

1  Wilkins,  üi  863.  >  IHd. 

*  Strype's  MemariaU  of  Cranmer,  toL  i  183. 
The  Litany  of  1644  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix 
(p.  670)  to  the  Parker  Sodety's  Tolame  (1861), 
Private  Prayersjmt  forik  hy  Äuthoriiy  during  the 
Beign  of  Elizabeth, 

^  Bnmet,  It.  326  Nares,  with  CS.  date  Jan. 
84,  1645;  ▼.  853  Pocock.  Also  Granmer's 
"  Letters  "  in  Wwrke,  Parker  Society,  rol.  iL  p.  414. 

*  See  note  6,  col.  2,  in  Cranmer,  ibid,  p.  415. 

*  Bamet,  ü.  62  ;  !▼  263  Nares ;  ii.  91 ;  y.  168, 
Pocock. 

'  Of  Convocation,  say  Stryjie  and  Lathbnry, 
iHde  next  note. 

'  Wilkins,  i7. 16  ;  Strype,  MewwriaUofCrawmer, 
i.220;  Lathbary,  OmvoM^ion,  136. 


evident  that  the  arrangement  of  the  litorgy 
had  already  been  commenced  by  the  bishops." 
Whether  the  materials  asked  for  were  prodaced 
seems  anknown,  nor  does  any  f  orther  meotion 
of  them  occar,  according  to  Messrs.  Gasquet 
and  Bishop,  who  had  the  fortone  to  dis- 
coTer,  as  they  belieyed,  an  original  portion  of 
them  among  the  manascripts  of  the  British 
Museam,*  and  osed  it  in  their  yalaable  work,^^ 
its  title  being  FetHvale  et  Borarum  Canoni- 
earumSeries, 

Anotber  instalment  of  the  Coming  Prayer 
Book  appeared  on  Not.  26,  1547,  when  there 
began  in  the  Lords  a  Bill  for  the  laity  to 
receiye  the  Commonion  in  both  kinds.  It 
passed  in  Parliament  Dea  20,  receiving  the 
royal  assent  Dec.  24.^^  The  seryice  by  which  it 
was  proposed  to  carry  out  this  raliog  woold 
appear  to  haye  been  originally  introdnced  to 
the  Lower  Honse  of  Conyocation  from  Cranmer 
in  some  shape,  described  in  a  memorandam 
apparently  contemporary  as  **a  form  of  a 
certain  ordioance  for  the  receiying  of  the 
body  of  oar  Lord  ander  both  kinds,"  on  Noy. 
30,  and  aoanimoosly  aocepted  by  it  on  Dec  2.^' 
After  andergoing  farther  oonsideration  by  a 
body  of  divines  appointed  by  the  king  early 
in  1548  it  was  printed  March  8, 1548,  with  a 
religioasly  worded  proclamation  by  the  king 
accompanyiag  it,  and  on  March  13  distribated 
by  tbe  Privy  Council  to  the  bishops  for 
general  use  on  Baster  Day,  April  1.^  The  design 
of  the  seryice  was  not  to  alter  the  cnstomary 
ritual  of  the  Mass,  which  went  on,  all  in 
Latin,  just  as  before,  bat  to  enable  and  invite 
the  laity  to  come  oftener,  and  with  a  proper 
nnderstanding  receiye  in  both  kinds  with  the 
priest»  the  Obligation  of  auricular  confession 
as  a  preliminary  being  also  abolished.  As 
all  now  accepted  the  principle  of  lay  com- 
monion in  both  kinds,  there  was  no  dispute 
as  to  the  seryice,  and  thus,  with  the  Litany 
already  in  use,  two  oorisiderable  elements  of 
the  approaching  Bnglish  Prayer  Book  were 

•  Royal  MSS.  7  B.  iy. 

^^  Edward  VI,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
1890,  pp.  16, 17  ;  p.  317,  account  of  the  MS. 

1^  Zoftit*  Journal,  i.  801, 303,  804,  305,  306,  310, 
313;  Cbmmon«,  i.  2,  3. 

^  Strype,  MemoriaU  of  Cranmer,  i.  221  ed.  1812. 
See  also  Wake,  SüUe  of  the  Oiureh,  1703,  fol.  p. 
692;  Collier,  EeeL  Biet.,  r,  217,  ed.  Lathbary, 
1862 ;  W.  K.  Clay,  Book  of  Common  Prayer  lUui- 
trated,  1841,  Pref.  p.  yiii.  ;  Cardwell,  Doe.  AnmaU, 
1844,  yol.  i.  p.  72,  No.  xiy.  note ;  J.  H.  Blunt, 
Ämnotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1866,  part  ii, 
p.  150,  col.  2. 

^  A  printed  copy  with  colophon  and  date  may 
be  seen  in  the  Parker  Society 's  Lituryie$  of 
Edward  VI.,  pp.  1-8. 
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provided  withoat  difficnltj,  and  matten  pro- 

mised  well,  though  two  more  litargical  booklets 

were  added  to  the  yarioiu  Latin  ones  alreadj 

on  the  priest's  deik.    The  nezt  step  was  to 

have  the  booklets,  with  additions,  in  one  book, 

all  English,  for  the  hands  of  the  people,  not 

for  the  priest's  ezolasivelj.    The  rolame  was 

to  begin,  not  with  H0I7  Commanion,  the  rarer 

Service,   attended  by    the   fewest  and   most 

serioos  persona,  bot  with  the  more  ordinary 

prayers,  those  for  moming  and  evening,  fre- 

qaented  by  the  generality.    In  framing  these 

the  Compilers  kept  in  Tiew  two  maio  principles : 

(1)  The  incorporation  of  as  moch  as  possible  of 

Scripture  tezt ;  the  retention  of  ancient  col- 

lects,  in  the  old  breviary  and  horary  seqaence, 

linking    the    carrent    Chnrch    with    that   of 

previous  days.     Uere  the  earliest  and  best 

edition  of  Qaignon's  revise  was  made  ase  of.' 

Qaignon  was  followed  in  making  the  recitation 

of  Scriptare  conspicaoasly  predominate  amid 

all  Chnrch  formalary.  (2)  Our  English  liturgist 

went  still  farther,  bent  on  eztrading  all  things 

apocryphal  on  the  one  band,  and  unscriptural 

on  the  other,  in  the  forms  that  were  retained. 

Bau  Mary  disappeared.    Holy-day  coUects  were 

qaite  remarkable  for  neglecting  every  saint's 

meritorioQS  Intercession.    The  ideal  aimed  at, 

anything  miich  short  of  whicb  wonld  have  been 

bnt  poor  litargic  reform,  was  yery  larg^ly  realised. 

On  Dec.  9,   1648,  a  Bill  for  authorising  a 

Prayer   Book    was   put    into    the   Hoase   of 

Commons,  and  into  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 

day  following.'   Bot  it  must  have  been  deemed 

advisable  by  (Government  that  Parliamentary 

proceedings  shoald  be  preceded  by  an  informal 

discassion  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  by  the  bishops 

and  some  leamed  men  before  the  nobility,  on 

that  portion  of  the  book  which  must  form  the 

tnming-point  of  the  whole  subject,  the  Lord's 

Sapper,  regarding  which,  as  we  are  assured  by 

a  contemporary  letter,  contention  was  going 

on  in  every  comer  of  England.*    That  sach  a 

debate  was  held  abont  this  time  has  been  long 

known  from  surriving  letters,*  which  give  its 

^  Gasqaet  and  Bishop,  21. 

3  Bumet,  iL  148  Nares;  176  Pocock.  The 
editor  of  the  Parker  Society*s  Original  LeUers,  i. 
822,  note  3,  thinks  Burnet's  date  shoald  have 
been  Dec.  19,  bat  he  gives  no  sufficient  reason. 
Bumet  apparently  meant  to  say  that  the  Bill 
was  at  that  early  day  pnt  in  Charge  of  some 
member  of  each  House,  who  at  the  proper 
moment  wonld  formally  introduce  it  by  a  first 
reading,  and  then  carry  it  forward. 

*  Peter  Martyr,  Oxford,  Dec.  26, 1648,  Original 
LeUer$,  ii.  469. 

*  Peter  Martyr's  in  the  preceding  note,  and 
Bartholomew  Traheron's,  London,  Dec.  81,  1648, 
in  same  coUection,  i  822. 


general  results ;  bat  no  actaal  reoord  of  it  was 
commonly  known,  so  f ar  as  we  are  aware, 
nntil  qaite  recently,  when  the  Boman  Catholic 
historians,  Dr.  Gasquet  and  Mr.  Bishop,  came 
npon  an  original  report  of  it  among  the  Boyal 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
1890  printed  it  in  their  welcome  Tolnme,  Edward 
VI.  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  a 
description  of  the  document  and  its  probable 
history.'  It  is  headed :  "  Oertain  NaU$  Touckimg 
the  DieptUationt  of  the  Biihope,  in  thi$  laat  Par- 
liamen$  ÄuembUd,  of  the  Lord's  Supper.***  On 
Satarday,  Dec.  16,  1548,  the  debate  began 
ander  Prot-ector  Somerset  as  moderator,  who 
doabtless  had  before  him  for  guidance  another 
still  surviving  product  of  this  ocoaaion,  the 
publication  of  which  is  likewise  due  to  the 
above  two  writers.  Its  mannscript  title  is  Of 
the  Saeramient  of  Thanksgiving :  a  Short  Treatiu  ef 
Peter  Mariir*»  Making,  inscribed  to  the  Pro- 
tector,  with  the  date  Dec.  1.^  Its  ten  heads, 
indicating  the  main  points  on  which  Cranmer't 
aide  took  its  stand,  are  given,  with  abbrevia- 
tion,  by  Qasquet  and  Bishop.*  The  first, 
"Christ  is  in  the  Holy  Supper  to  them  that 
do  come  to  His  table,  and  He  doth  verily 
feed  the  faithful  with  His  body  and  blood,** 
Struck  the  keynote.  The  second  denied  trän 
substantiation ;  the  third,  **  intermiztore,"  evi- 
dently  directed  to  wards  Luther.  Other  aeoUons 
aflirmed  Christ's  presenoe  to  the  faithful  re- 
cipient,  not  in  the  Clements,  and  not  apart 
from  the  use  of  the  sacrament.  The  ninth 
and  tenth  declared  against  the  adoration  and 
the  reservation  of  the  Clements.  Thns  the 
discussion,  which  closed  on  Dec.  19,  164S, 
included  vastly  more  than  the  order  for  lay 
communion,  which  when  debated  in  1547  com- 
mandedsoreadyanassent.  The  heart  of  thingi 
was  in  question ;  a  new  consecration  prayer  was 
needed,  in  English,  which  all  could  understand, 
the  Latin,  so  like  a  performer's  charm,  beiog 
discarded,   with  the  rejection  of  ceremonies 


*  In  their  Appendix  V.,  p.  396.  In  1894  the 
Qreat  Vehate  was  edited  in  a  cheap  pamphlet 
form,  with  critical  notes,  some  of  them  oorrect- 
ing  Messrs.  Gasqaet  and  Bishop,  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Tomlinson.  See  Gasqaet  and  Bishop,  pp.  74,  79 ; 
Tomlinson,  pp.  10, 11, 21, 22 ;  Mr.  Tomlinson  has 
done  special  Service  to  the  memory  of  Granmer, 
who  is  charged  in  Dr.  Gasquet's  book  with  the 
dishonesty  of  tampering  with  the  Prayer  Book 
after  he  had  got  his  colleagues  to  sign  it. 

*  Press-mark  17  B.  xxxix.  In  the  printed  cata- 
logue  of  the  Royal  MSS.  the  title  is  The  Oreat 
Pariiamentary  Debate  on  the  Lord^e  Supper, 

^  Its  press-mark  is  17  C.  ▼.  Title  in  the  printed 
catalogue  of  the  Royal  MSS.,  Peier  Martyr's 
Book  of  the  Eueharitt, 

*  Gasquet  and  Bishop,  169. 
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tbat  affirmed  minotelj  every  medinval  dit- 
tortion  of  tbe  genuine  Bachamt.  The  papal 
parlj,  witb  a  sare  instinct  towardt  rital  pointe 
in  their  own  sjstem,  laid  all  possible  stress  on 
the  Omission  of  the  oblation,  tbe  eleration, 
tbe  adoration,  of  tbe  saored  elements.^  Bat 
in  tbe  accoont  of  tbese  proceedings  tbe  Lower 
HoQse  oannot  be  left  oat.  On  tbe  testimonj 
of  a  dose  obsexrer,  all  its  members  daily 
thronged  tbe  Upper  Chamber  listening  to 
"tbese  Sharp  and  ferrent  dispntations.'* '  There 
thej  leamed  to  know  their  archbishop,  in 
Charge  of  tbis  critical  basiness,  in  anotber 
ligbt,  as  a  deep  tbeologian,  powerf al  in  debate 
not  tbe  mere  man  of  affairs  tbe?  bad  usaally 
Seen  bitherto.  The  noble  task  of  providing  tbe 
nation  witb  a  worship  worthy  of  the  name  gave 
bim  a  new  repotation,  and  made  bim  one  of  tbe 
people.  So  we  gather  from  tbis  witness.  On 
Dec.  19,  the  daj  tbis  great  debate  condaded, 
the  precioas  book  was  opeoed  in  the  Commons, 
who  thas  bad  offidal  knowledge  of  the  entire 
new  rite  thej  woald  soon  be  asked  to  Tote  for. 
On  tbat  daj,  as  their  jonmal  records,  baldlj 
as  nsaal,  **The  book  for  tbe  service  in  tbe 
charch  read.  Re-delivered  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Smythe.'**  Their  aoceptance  of  it  when  tbe 
Bill  shoald  dnly  follow,  was  assared,  not  in 
the  interest  of  reform  alone,  bat  in  tbat  of 
ciTiI  Order  qaite  as  mach.  **  They  can  no 
longer/'  saysagain  oar  contemporary  witness, 
"  retrace  their  steps.  Snob  great  innoTations 
bave  ererywbere  taken  place,  and  all  thing^ 
are  so  changed  from  their  former  State,  tbat 
if  they  were  long  saffered  to  remain  so, 
wonderfal  disorder  woald  ensae."^  The  Bill 
to  initiate  the  grand  experiment  of  establi»hing 
one  ezclasive  form  of  prajer  in  the  motber- 
tongae  in  every  charch  and  cathedral,  within 
York  province  as  well  as  in  Ganter bary,  a 
worship  so  revolationary  too— for  tbat  it  was, 
in  spite  of  all  old  material  embodied  in  its 
antiqne  form — beginning  in  the  Lords,  was 
read  there  Jan.  7,  10,  15,  1549,  and  on  its  pass- 
ing eight  oat  of  the  tweoty  prelates  present, 
witb  three  lay  peers,  dissented.^  In  the 
Commons  the  three  readings  were  taken  on 
Jan.  17,  19,  21.*  On  the  22nd  the  Lords  re- 
ceived  back  their  Bill  concluded/  and  there  oar 
knowledge  of  it  as  a  Bill  ends.  No  royal  assent 
is  recorded.  The  earliest  day  discoverable 
from  sarviving  copies  for  the  printing  of  tbe 


1  Oasqaet  and  Bishop,  161,  165,  194,  397,  405. 

•  Peter  Martyr,  Oxford,  Dec.  26,  1548.    Original 
ZeUers,  ii.  469. 

*  Cammont*  Journal»,  i.  5. 

«  Peter  Martyr,  in  Original  LeUers,  ii.  470. 

•  LortU  JoumaU,  i.  328,  329,  331. 

*  Cofnmon»*  Journal»,  i.  5. 
7  Lord»^  Journal»,  i.  333. 


book  is  Marob  7,  1549.«  On  March  14  tbe 
king  prorogned  Parliament,  bnt  the  expected 
royal  assents  do  not  appear  in  the  Joamal, 
thoogh  tbe  Act  Stands  first  among  those  passed 
in  the  Session.*  The  Prayer  Book  of  1549  was 
enacted  by  tbe  first  of  the  fear  Acts  of  Uni- 
formity  in  Englisb  history.  Tbis  statate  (2  ft  3 
Bd.  VI.  c.  1)  mentions  no  annexed  book,  as 
does  the  statate  of  1552,  and  in  tbe  absence  of 
one,  if  the  M8.  were  lost,  the  Standard  of  textaal 
accaracy  was  to  be  soaght  in  the  copies  issued 
by  the  king's  printer.  Whitsanday,  Jone  9, 
1549,  when  at  tbe  latest  its  statatable  ase 
began,  and  every  boasehold  in  the  remotest 
Corner  of  the  land  became  entitled  to  a  share 
in  tbis  Scriptaral,  vemacalar  worship,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  birthday  of  the  Bnglish 
Reformation.  Tbis  monamental  book,  for 
which  England  thanks  her  first  reformed 
archbishop,  awaited  improrement,  bat  its 
main  lines  have  proved  as  impeiishable  as 
they  still  are  recognisable. 

The  necessity  of  a  new  form  of  Ordination, 
to  give  ministen  who  bad  been  ordained 
mainly  for  the  fonction  of  sacrificing  a  more 
distinct  mission  to  celebrate  a  Commanion 
and  teach  the  Word  of  God,  was  obvions.  On 
Jan.  8,  1550,  a  bill  to  provide  sach  a  Service 
began  in  tbe  Lords,  and  at  its  third  reading, 
Jan  25,  five  bisbops  out  of  twelve  present 
diesen ted,  besides  five  lay  lords.^®  It  was  read 
in  the  Commons,  Jan.  25,  30,  31,^*  finishing  in 
the  Lords  Jan.  31,^'  five  bishops  again  dissent- 
ing.  On  Feb.  1,  the  day  of  the  Prorogation  by 
the  king  in  person,  the  royal  assent  was  presnm- 
ably  given.  The  Act,  3  ft  4  Edward  VI.,  c.  12," 
sanctioned  the  Service  in  advance  before  one 
was  ready,  and  in  tbis  way.  Whatever  form 
shoald  be  prepared  and  set  forth  ander  the 
Great  Seal  before  the  ensning  April  1,  by  a 
majority  of  six  bishops  and  six  divines  to  be 
appointed  by  the  king,  tbat  and  no  other  was 
to  bave  legal  force.^^  Tbis  was  a  virtaal  in- 
stalment  of  Edward's  Second  Book. 

By  tbe  end  of  1550  the  foes  of  the  new 
worship  were  nsing  every  ceremonial  artifice 
to  make  it  in  the  people's  eyes  resemble  the 
old  one,  and  practically  to  bring  the  old  one 
back.  Many  oificiants  so  recited  the  Com- 
manion Service  tbat  it  coald  not  be  heard  or 
fdlowed,  transferring  the  book  from  one  side 

*  Facsimüe  title-pages  in  Liturgie»  of  Edward 
VI,,  pp.  9-15,  158  n.  3. 

>  Lord»'  Journal»,  i.  353,  354. 

w  Ibid.,  i.  377,  383,  384. 

11  Common»*  Journal»,  i.  15,  16. 

"  Lord»*  JoumaU,  l  387. 

^  Statates  at  Large,  vol.  v.  p.  344. 

^*  See  some  historical  details  in  Tomlinson's 
Prayer  Book,  Homilies,  Ärtide»,  1897,  pp.  277, 279. 
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of  the  altar  to  the  other,  reciting  the  discarded 
canon  while  the  Saneiua  was  being  sang, 
bending  over  the  altar,  lifting  np  the  hands, 
genaflecting,  showing  the  bread  and  the  onp, 
striking  the  breast,  washing  out  the  chalice, 
Crossing  the  air,  while  the  superstitions  adored 
as  before  bot  did  not  oommanicate.  ^ 

The  resolt  was  a  revision,  and  the  Second 
Prayer  Book,  established  bj  a  second  Act  of 
Uniformity,  passed  April  14,  1552,  bj  whioh 
time  the  reformed  bishops  had  increased  in 
number,  and  on  Nov.  1,  1552,  its  ose  beoame 
obligatory.  This  second  Uniformity  Act, 
5  k  ß  Ed.  VI.  c.  1,  1552,  contains  the  State- 
ment that  it  has  "annezed*'  to  it  the 
authorised  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  bat  in 
the  latest  edition  of  the  statate  (1888)  there 
is  a  notification  that  the  book  does  not  ap- 
pear  on  the  roll  or  in  the  Parliament  Office. 
The  Commonion  Office  was  now,  as  Gktsquet 
and  Bishop  ezpress  it,  ^'changed  beyond 
recognition,"  not,  howeyer,  by  actual  altera- 
tion  in  its  sabstance  so  mach  as  by  "  the  re- 
volationising  of  the  order  '* '  of  its  constitaent 
parts,  designed  to  render  the  service  more 
difficalt  of  misrepresentation,  rather  than  to 
change  what  was  originally  pat  and  qaite 
innocently  intended.  Some  pieces  were  trans- 
posed,  with  safer  diction,  to  a  safer  place,  as 
for  instance,  when  a  larg^  portion  of  what  in 
1549  was  the  Canon,  or  piayer  of  conseciation, 
which  Gardiner  declared  capable  of  the  inter- 
pretation  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
Üying  and  the  dead,'  was  pat  back  (with  prayer 
for  the  departed  ezpanged),  ander  a  title  of  its 
own,  **  Prayer  for  the  whole  State  of  Christas 
Charch  militant  here  in  earth."  The  words  on 
delivering  the  elements  were  altered  to  those 
which  form  the  present  second  claase.  Every 
prayer,  every  Single  word,  between  the  conse- 
cration  and  the  reoeption  was  removed,  inclad- 
ing  the  hymn  Äffnua  Dei^  to  take  away  all 
possible  ezcase  for  saying  that  adoration  was 
offered  to  Christ's  body  present  in  the  conse- 
crated  bread  and  wine.  The  Act  establishing 
the  Second  Prayer  Book,  calling  the  First  **  a 
very  godly  order,  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  primitive  Church,"  ^  has  been  qaoted  as 
admitting  that  the  Second  Book  was  saperfluoos 
and  that  the  first  might  as  well  revive.    That  is 


^  Substance  of  Bocer*8  Cemura,  qaoted  in 
Gasqaet  and  Bishop,  269. 

*  Oasquet  and  Bishop,  288. 

s  Ibid.,  281,  282.  Qardiner  also  made  oat  that 
the  Prayer  of  homble  access,  which  in  1549  stood 
öfter  the  Consecration,  was  an  act  of  adoration  to 
Christ  in  the  elements. 

*  Opening  passage  of  the  Act,  p.  213  of  Litwrgiei 
of  Edward  VL,  Parker  Society;  Gasqaet  and 
Bishop,  302. 


pashing  the  words  too  far.  They  are  to  be  taken 
in  their  broad  general  sense,  and  in  compaiison 
with  the  ancient  Services,  as  when  Latimer,  in 
1554,  Said  of  the  two  Commonion  senrioes,  1549 
and  1652,  he  coald  remember  no  g^ieat  differ- 
ence|[between  them,  both  being  "  one  Sapper  of 
the  Lord,"  as  contained  in  the  New  Testament," 
rather  than  the  Mass,  the  material  parts  or 
'*sinews*'  of  which  he  regarded  the  popish 
consecration,  transabstantiation,  oblaUon,  and 
adoration,  all  fear  being  opposed  to  Soriptnre.* 
On  April  28,  1559,  in  the  first  year  of  Slin- 
beth  a  third  Act  of  Uniformity  reinstated,  bot 
withoat  any  "annezed"  copy,  the  book  of 
1552,  which  Mary  had  abolished,  to  beoome 
obligatory  on  Jane  24,  bat  with  certain  re- 
servations,  only  one  of  which,  howevar,  appears 
f  ally  adopted  in  the  earliest  eztant  copy  dated 
that  year,'  vis.,  the   two   sentenoes  at  the 
delivery   of   the    bread   and   wine  combined 
together.    What  papalists  thoaght  of  the  Com- 
monion  Service  of   1559  is  piain   from   the 
lADguAge  of  Bishop  Scot,  their  spokesman  in 
the  Lorda    Besides  slighting  the  tities,  iTofy 
Communiont  Lord^B  Supper,  he  pointed  oat  that 
on  its  own  showing  the  commanioant  received 
only  ''creatares  of  bread  and  wine,"  there 
being  no  consecration,  no  oblation,  no  prayer 
for  them  to  be  made  the  body  and  blood,  which 
therefore  coald  not  be,  and  were  not,  com- 
manicated  to  him.*    In  later  editions  throagh 
Elisabeth's    reign    nameroas    aagmentations 
occur,'  not  specifically  provided  for  in  the 
Act,  and  resting  probably  (for  nothing  is  said 
officially)  on  what  was  then  anderstood  as  the 
qaeen*ssapreme  Charch  authority  conferred  by 
the  Act  of  Sapremacy,  1559,  to  an  eztant  as 
ample  as  that  ezercised  by  Henry  and  Bdward, 
which  was  very  great.    One  notable  aagmenta- 
tion,  and  in  the  very  earliest  known  copy,  1559, 
revived  the  vestments  in  ase  ander  Sdward's 
First  Book ;  ^^  another,  a  petition  for  the  sove- 
reign  to  be  kept  '*in  the  trae  worahipping 
of  "  God,^^  the  drift  of  which  langoan^  so  im- 
mediately  after  Mary's  reig^,  cannot  be  mis- 
taken.    The  deprecation  against  the  bishop  of 
Rome  was  omitted. 


'  Latimer's  Disputation  at  Ozford  in  1554,  in 
his  Remaifiij  p.  262,  Parker  Society ;  Gasqaet  and 
Bishop,  276. 

*  Conference  between  Latimer  and  Ridley, 
1554,  in  Ridley's  Worte,  p.  112,  Parker  Society; 
Gasqaet  and  Bishop,  276. 

'  Lüurgieal  Servieee  ofthe  Reign  of  QtfMn  EUa^ 
heth,  Parker  Society,  pp.  28  (lines  1-4),  195. 

^  Bishop  Scot's  Speech  in  Cardwell's  Cbn- 
fereneee,  pp.  111, 112,  118. 

*  Details  in  Cardwell's  Cot^ereaeee,  pp.  81,  32. 
10  Lüurg,  Serv.  Elieab.,  53. 

"  Ibid.,  70. 
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Tbe  foarth  Prajer  Book,  James  I.'s  in  1604, 
was  that  of  BUsabeth  aagmented  in  varioas 
partionlars,  as  jast  ezplained,  througboat  ber 
reign,  revised  by  tbe  king  and  tbe  eoolesiastical 
oommissioneiv,  not  enacted  by  Parliament  as 
its  predecesson  bad  been,  bat  printed  by  order 
of  tbe  Crown,  for  wbicb  was  alleged  a  general 
statutory  permission.'  Tbis  was  tbe  book  tbe 
reyision  of  wbicb  was  attempted  in  tbe  Savoy 
Conference,  April  16  to  July  24,  1661,^  and 
oarried  oat  by  Oonvocation,  Nov.  21  to  Dec.  20, 
IMl,*  witbont  any  changes  of  vital  importance 
thongb  witb  many  of  detail.^  It  was  enacted 
by  a  foortb  Act  of  Uniformity,  onr  latest, 
Charles  II.'s,  wbicb  ended  in  tbe  Lords  witbont 
a  dissentient,  May  8,  and  received  tbe  royal 
astent  on  May  19,  1662.^  To  tbis  Act  was 
annezed,  as  belonging  to  it,  tbe  manoscript 
book  itself,  known  as  tbe  Ännexed  Book,  tbe 
only  one  of  tbe  Prayer  Books  besides  tbat  of 
16G2  known  to  bave  been  so  treated.  In  very 
Borrowfnl  circnmstances  it  came  into  legal 
ose  on  Angnst  24,  1662.  A  facsimile  copy  of 
tbe  Annezed  Book,  litbographed  from  pboto- 
grapbs,  was  issaed  to  tbe  public  early  in  1891. 

The  age  of  tbe  Bnglisb  Prayer  Book,  reckoned 
from  tbe  first  movements  towards  it  by  king 
and  arcbbisbop  in  1543,  may,  in  1903,  be  called 
360  years.  For  its  stractnre  and  litnrgic 
elements  it  may  probably  compare  in  antiqnity 
witb  any  vemacalar  book  of  pablic  prayer  now 
in  ezistence.  Tbe  historic  cbarchman  is 
ardantly  attracted  by  imaginary  stones  and 
carvings  and  featares  ecclesiastical  embedded 
in  its  stately  fabric ;  *  bat  along  witb  many  a 
warm  friend  and  gpratefal  worsbipper  wbo 
knows  notbing  of  tbese,  he  is  anspeakably 
more  drawn  by  tbe  vital  traths  saved  for  tbis 
Cbnrcb  at  tbe  Reformation,  and  by  tbe  choice 
langoage  wbicb  makes  them  familiär  to  bis 
heart  aod  memory  in  worship.  Any  who  are 
tronbled  or  pazzled  by  tbe  Ornaments  Rabric 
in  its  1662  form,  will  do  well  to  note  tbe  key 
to  its  rigbt  onderstanding,  namely  tbe  word 
"  retained,"  then  first  employed  in  tbe  formala, 
offered  to  onr  band  witb  sacb  demonstration 
by  men  like  Roandell  Palmer  and  Hagh  Caims 
in   1866/  recommended  by  Bishop  Moale  of 


^  James  I.'s  Prodamatümfor  tht  atUhoriting  and 

^formiUy  ofthe  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  be  uied 
thratighout  the  realm,  March  6,  1603-4.  Card  well, 
OonftrenoeSf  226. 

s  Cardwell's  Conferences,  267,  259,  266, 300,  302 

»  Ihid,y  370-72. 

*  Ihid.,  371-75,  380-92. 

•  Lord^  JoumaU,  zi.  450,  471. 

<  Bishop  Handley  Moale,  Our  Prayer  Book,  p.  4. 

^  CounseU*  Opinion  by  them,  printed  in  the 
First  Report,  Aagost  19,  1867,  of  the  Ritaal  Com- 
miasion,  p.  139. 


Darbam  in  1898,^  and  in    1903  witb    mach 

falness  of  proof  by  Bishop  Ridding  of  8oiitb- 
welL» 

Tbe  Prayer  Book,  wbile  in  contact  witb 
chorchmen  of  varioas  scbool«  in  saccessive 
generations,  bas  never  yet  in  all  its  official 
manifestoes  lost  sight  of  its  origin  and  history 
amid  tbe  straggles  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion ;  never  bas  it  shown  a  shrinking  from  that 
canse,  or  behaved  towards  it  witb  dislike  and 
disdain ;  never  laboared  or  seemed  to  laboar 
its  overtbrow  or  betrayal.  That  is  the  right 
attitode  for  tbose  wbo  live  and  thrive  in  its 
atmosphere.  Its  prefaces  breathe  honest 
loyalty  to  its  past,  and  incalcate  the  same 
«pirit  in  every  new  g^neration.  For  sacb  a 
descent  of  loyalty  every  son  of  tbe  Bnglisb 
Charch  may  give  Grod  praise  indeed. 

The  Preface  of  1662  remarks,  *'  It  hath  been 
the  wisdom  ...  in  tbe  reigns  of  several  princes 
of  blessed  memory  since  the  Reformation" 
of  the  Charch  to  make  alterations  in  some 
particalars  of  divine  worship,  yet  so  that  tbe 
main  body  and  essentials  of  it,  in  its  chiefest 
materials,  in  its  frame  and  order,  *'have  still 
continaed  tbe  same  onto  tbis  day,  and  yet 
do  stand  firm  and  nnsbaken,  notwithstanding 
all  the  vain  attempts  and  impetuoas  assaolts 
made  against  it."  Tbis  Preface,  adverting  to 
the  main  particnlars  of  the  revision  of  1661, 
and  pointing  oat  what  a  claim  they  bave  npon 
ns  from  tbe  angast  aatbority  on  wbicb,  in  tbe 
eyes  of  Charch  people,  they  mast  rest,  con- 
clades  thas :  *'  We  bave  good  hope  that  what  is 
bere  presented,  and  hath  been  by  the  Convoca- 
tions  of  both  Provinces  witb  great  diligence 
examined  and  approved,  will  be  also  well 
accepted  and  approved  by  all  sober,  peaceable, 
and  trnly  conscientioas  sons  of  tbe  Charch  of 
Bngland."    See  on  some  points  the  Appendix. 

[C.  H.] 
PBEA.GHING. — Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize, 
bat  to  preach  the  gospel. .  .  .  Theref  ore  wbetber 
it  were  I,  or  they,  so  we  preached  and  so  ye 
believed"  (1  Cor.  i.  17;  zv.  11).  The  main 
object  of  tbe  work  in  wbicb  St.  Panl  was  en- 
gaged  is  bere  distinctly  stated.  Tbe  apostle 
States  that  the  central  idea  of  bis  apostlesbip 
was,  not  the  Performance  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies,  however  important  and  valnable,  bat 
*  *  preaching."  The  only  snbject  of  that  preach- 
ing  was  **  tbe  gospel,"  or,  what  he  describes 
in  Bphes.  iii  8 :  as  '*  The  nnsearcbable  riches  of 
Christ ; "  and  of  the  power  of  that  •*  preaching 
when  daly  carried  oat,  he  says,  "So  ye  believed, 
which,  according  to  St.  Paal,  is  to  receive 


i> 


>* 


*  In  Our  Prayer  Book,  p.  27. 

>  In  a  long  letter  in  the  Time$  of  Jaly  6,  1903, 
copied  into  tbe  Chureh  InUUiffeneer,  Aagost  1908, 
p.  119. 
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Di^ine  power  unto  lalTatioD  in  all  its  fulness 
and  beautj  (Rom.  i.  16).  In  attempting  tbere- 
fore  to  deÄl  with  the  sabject  of  preaching,  we 
approach  (according  to  St.  Panl's  judgment 
from  the  time  that  he  became  an  apostle)  that 
Bubject  which,  of  all  others,  may  (and,  indeed, 
must)  be  considered  as  the  verj  central  power 
of  the  Church's  lif e,  which  we  are  called  to  en joj 
and  to  propagate.  Preaching  ia  the  means  bj 
which  alone — so  for  as  human  agency  Ib  con- 
oemed — ^that  **  knowledge  of  the  tme  God  and 
of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,"  which  is  declared  to 
be  '*  etemal  life"  by  the  Sarionr  Himself  (St. 
John  xvii.  3),  can  be  passed  on  to  the  world  at 
large  by  those  who  possess  it.  ''  For  af ter  that 
in  the  wisdom  of  Gkxl,  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolish- 
oess  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe " 
(1  Cor.  i.  21). 

I.  How,  then,  shall  the  word  "preaching" 
be  defined  ?  It  is  merely  '*  the  transmission  of 
tidings  from  one  to  another,"  or  "  the  official 
conveying  of  intelligence,  with  which  one 
person  is  entrusted,  to  others  to  whom  it  ia 
of  vital  importance."  A  preacher  of  the  go$pd 
ooght  to  realise  his  commission,  or  that  he  is 
sent  of  God  to  commanicate  "  good  tidings  of 
gpneat  joy  "  to  all  whom  he  can  reach,  because 
(1)  they  need  that  gospel,  (2)  they  have  a  right 
to  receive  it,  and  (3)  they  have  the  power  of 
embracing  it  to  their  own  etemal  advantage. 
Every  one  who  proposes  to  *'  preach "  ander 
the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  should  realise 
with  St.  Paul,  "Though  I  preach  ...  I  have 
nothing  to  glory  of :  for  necessity  is  laid  upon 
me ;  yea  I  woe  is  onto  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel"  (1  Cor.  iz.  16).  When  nations  possess 
a  written  language  and  can  read,  the  good 
tidings  may  be  conveyed  by  books,  bnt  where, 
as  is  the  case  with  some  three-foarths  of  the 
human  race,  there  is  as  yet  no  power  of  read- 
ing,  the  human  voice  is  the  medium  by  which 
intelligence  can  be  conveyed,  and  this  there- 
fore  will  be  the  action  that  we  speak  of  as 
"  preaching." 

II.  It  is  only  under  the  religious  System 
known  as  *'  the  gospel "  that  *'  preaching"  seems 
to  have  taken  a  position  of  primary  importance. 
Among  the  earlier  heathen  races  preaching  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  ezisted ;  and  even  ander 
the  Law  of  Moses  it  ii  rarely  spoken  of  as  a 
habit  adopted  by  those  who  had  Charge  of  the 
law  and  its  accessories.  Greek  and  Roman 
teachers,  no  doubt,  conveyed  their  instructipns 
by  word  of  mouth;  but  such  would  be  de- 
Bcribed  as  "  teaching,"  rather  than  as  *'  preach- 
ing," seeing  that  neither  in  the  sense  of  the 
word  KfipOaffeuf  ("  to  announce  or  proclaim,  as  a 
herald  "),  nor  in  the  sense  of  ei)a77eXf^e<r^ac  ('*  to 
declare  or  make  known,  good  tidings  ")  did  they 
ever  stand  forth  to  address  the  people.      In 


the  Old  Testament  pages,  thong^  of  conne 
the  prophets  were  '^preachers"  (Neh.  vi  7, 
and  Jonah  ÜL  2)  **  preaching  "  is  only  disUnctly 
mentioned  five  or  siz  times  (althoogh  the  writer 
of  Eoolesiastee  is  seven  times  entiUed  '*the 
preacher").^  In  the  New  Testament  these 
terms  occur  not  less  than  a  hondred  and 
one  times,  besides  the  special  mention  of 
*' preaching  the  gotpel**  no  less  than  thirty- 
nine  times. 

This  fact  alone  will  show  the  importance 
attached  to  "  preaching "  ander  the  Goepel 
dispensation.  It  is  not  onworthy  of  notioe, 
or  of  small  significance,  that  the  two  sacra- 
ments  of  '*  Baptism  "  and  *'  the  Lord's  Sapper  " 
are  only  mentioned  in  the  Scriptares  on  the 
rarest  possible  occasions,  although  appointed 
by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Charch.  Thoagh 
some  instances  of  the  administration  of 
sacraments  are  given  in  the  Acts,  and  a  few 
incidental  allusions  are  found  in  the  Bpistles, 
"preaching"  is  everywhere  in  the  New 
Testament  insisted  upon  both  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  His  apostles  as  the  one  great 
means  appointed  by  God  for  bringing  life 
and  light  to  the  souls  of  men.  Was  it  not 
that  He  might  "preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor  "  that  the  Saviour  annonnced  Himself  as 
"anointed  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord"t 
Was  it  not  that  He  might  **  preach  the  an- 
searchable  riches  of  Christ,"  that  St.  Paul 
declared  himself  a  recipient  of  the  special 
"  grace  of  God  "  7  In  short,  no  man  can  honestly 
study  the  New  Testament  Scriptares  withont 
disceming  that  a  truly  awful  solemnity  and 
importance  are  there  attached  to  the  Office 
and  work  of  the  preacher.  Indeed,  preaching 
is  so  closely  connected  with  Christianity  that 
we  read  that  when  the  Christians  were  first 
scattered  abroad  by  persecution  they  "went 
everywhere  preaching  the  word"  (Acts  vüL 
4).  To  announce  the  good  tidings  of  salva- 
tion  when  once  they  have  been  received  is 
as  much  a  necessity  of  the  spiritual  life  as 
breathing  outwards  is  of  the  physioal  life; 
because  spiritual  life  means  participation  in 
the  natnre  of  God,  which  is  love,  and  love 
gives  forth  all  it  has  that  is  beneficial  to  otheis. 
They,  then,  who  have  divine  life  themselves 
must  seek  to  communicate  it ;  and  every  word 
spoken  to  this  end  is  in  one  sense  a  **  preaching 
of  the  gospeL"  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
cur  Lord  was  not  only  Himself  a  gnat  preacher. 


^  Although  the  rendering  "preacher"  is  the 
most  probable  meaning  of  Koheleth,  which  is 
translated  "  Ecclesiastes  "  is  the  LXX.  (so  Vnlg.), 
the  preaching  thereby  referred  to  is  so  radically 
distinct  from  that  of  the  New  Testament  that  the 
passages  in  Ecclesiastes  are  better  left  out  of  the 
reckoning. — C.  H.  H.  W. 
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bnt  that  He  carefully  prepared  His  disoiples 
f  or  that  special  work. 

'*Preaching/'  in  its  more  professional  sense, 
is  public  teaching  by  men  appointed  to  the 
Office  and  work  of  tbe  ministry.  Such  ministers 
shoold  like  St.  Paal,  be  "separated  and 
called  bj  God's  grace,"  and  be  able  to  say 
of  tbemseWes  that  the  Son  of  God  has  been 
revealed  in  them,  that  thej  might  preach 
Hirn  among  the  heathen,"  or  nations  of  the 
World  (Gal.  i.  15,  16).  No  man  can  carry  out 
sach  a  preaching  as  this,  **  except  he  be  sent  ** 
(Rom.  z.  16).  Bat  admittiug  that  certain  men 
bave  the  Separation,  the  call,  and  the  appoint- 
ment  to  the  ministry  of  Christ's  Chorch,  the 
Chief  qaestions  which  demand  considcration 
(and  especially  in  the  present  day)  are:  (1) 
What  part  or  place  should  "preaching"  bare 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry  7  and  (2)  To  what 
Bobjects  shall  the  preacher  direct  himself  and 
his  hearers  in  fulfilment  of  the  high  office  to 
which  he  is  called  7 

There  are  many  points  to  which  attention 
oaght  to  be  given,  such  as  preparation, 
manner,  ntterance,  style,  ko.,  kc,  But  all  these, 
it  is  believed,  will  find  their  due  proportion 
and  place  when  once  the  maln  points  are 
settled  on  which  all  eise  depends. 

The  points  to  which  we  woold  direct  special 
attention  are: — 

III.  What  part  or  place  should  '*  preach- 
ing" have  in  the  work  of  the  minister,  ue. 
the  man  set  apart  for  the  service  of  others, 
ander  the  gospel  dispensation  7  Clearly  the 
answer  is,  according  to  the  Scriptares, "  Preach- 
ing (as  Dr.  Stalker  says)  is  the  central  thing 
in  the  minister's  work."  It  must,  to  one  who 
has  studied  and  would  emulate  his  Master  or 
the  apostles,  be  the  one  chief  end  and  object  of 
bis  ezistence  to  "preach  the  Word;  to  be  in- 
stant in  season  and  out  of  season ;  to  be  made 
all  things  to  aU  men,  that  he  may  by  all  means 
save  some,  by  preaching  the  gospel  of  which  a 
dispensation  is  committed  unto  him."  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  faithful  Student  of 
Scriptare  giving  any  prominence  toother  things, 
in  comparison  with  this  I  To  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  there  was  bnt  one  purpose  in  life,  af ter 
He  had  been  called  into  public  life  and  anointed 
with  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d,  viz.  that  He  should 
"  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor."  To  His  dis- 
oiples He  gave,  in  fact,  but  one  great  com- 
mission,  *'  Go  ye  into  aU  the  worid  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  surely  all 
who  Claim  to  be  not  only  members  of  Christ's 
Charch  but  to  enjoy  in  any  special  sense 
what  is  called  "  Apostolical  Succession,"  should 
seek  to  ezercise  their  ministry  in  "  confornüty 
with  apostolic  example.'*  We  never  read  of 
the  apostles,  or  of  their  earliest  successors, 
claiming  special  prerogatives  and  powers  as 


*'  priests "  or  as  appointed  to  ofFer  sacrifices 
for  the  sins  of  the  people,  or  as  called  to 
the  Position  of  "lords  over  God's  heritage.** 
But  we  are  told  that  the  Lord  "ordained 
twelve  that  they  should  be  with  Him,  and 
that  He  might  send  them  forth  to  preach" 
(St  Mark  iii  14).  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  aa 
already  noticed,  show  that  the  Christians — 
•*  went  every where  preaching  "  where  an  open 
door  could  be  found. 

"  Preaching  "  (says  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes)  **  is 
an  Institute  peculiar  to  the  gospeL  It  is 
an  agency  previously  unknown  which  Chris- 
tianity  has  created  for  itself.  Jesus  and 
His  messengers  are  therefore  the  only  (true) 
preachers.  Just  as  the  gospel  has  bcnen  truly 
apprehended,  has  it  sought  ezpression  purely 
through  this  form.  Rationalise  it  into  a 
philosophy,  and  the  pulpit  becomes  a  tribune 
to  lecture  from;  mistake  it  for  a  magical 
mystery,  and  the  pulpit  is  deserted  for  the 
altar."  Again  he  says,  "  Pentecost  gaye 
tongues  to  the  disoiples,  and  was  the  birth- 
day  of  preaching."  The  Statement  possibly 
requires  quallfication.  But  preaching  was  a 
distinguishing  mark  of '  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion, as  ezhibited  in  the  only  charter  of  rights 
and  duties  possessed  by  Christ's  Church,  how 
is  it  possible  for  enlightened  Christians  to 
accept  any  theory  or  System  by  which  preach- 
ing is  relegated  to  a  secondary  position,  and 
rites  and  ceremonies  (however  beautiful  in 
themselves)  are  deemed  the  highest  service 
and  prerogative  that  the  clergy  can  knowT 
"  Sacraments,"  though  ordained  by  Christ 
Himself,  can  only  offer  to  the  minister  the 
Position  of  "an  Instrument."  "Preaching," 
on  the  other  band,  presents  to  him  who  does 
it  the  wondrons  honour  of  being  Gk)d's  own 
medium  for  conveying  life  to  the  world,  and 
out  of  the  fulness  of  the  earth's  vessel  pouring 
grace,  mercy,  and  peace  to  men's  souls. 

IV.  To  what  subjects  will  the  "  true  preacher  " 
direct  his  own  and  his  hearers'  attention  7  Em- 
phatically  must  we  again  reply  in  the  words  of 
Holy  Scripture.  The  Master  Himself  said  that 
the  preacher  could  have  but  one  subject,  viz. 
"  the  gospel " ;  and  St.  Paul  has  most  clearly  and 
solemnly  defined  this  as  *'  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
cruclfied."  To  preach  less  or  more  than  this,  or 
any  other  gospel,  is  to  be  altogether  untrue  to 
cur  anointing  by  the  Holy  One ;  and  notwith- 
standing  that,  in  every  age  there  have,  as  we 
know,  been  many  who  have  altogether  failed 
to  realise  this  as  their  one  duty  and  privilege, 
and  who  have  offered  to  their  hearers  anything 
and  everything  rather  than  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  cruclfied.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
stamped  on  every  page  of  the  New  Testament 
and  in  the  history  of  every  Charch  which  has 
ezisted,  that  only  in  cases  where  the  ministers 
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have  thus  magnified  their  office,  and  have  lived 
to  off  er  Christ  in  their  preaching  as  *'the 
way,  the  tmth,  and  the  life*'  for  a  poor  sin- 
stricken  world,  have  sinners  been  converted, 
and  saints  been  edified  in  the  Lord.   To  preacb 
philosophj,  politics,  or  public  matters  of  dis- 
pute, to  offer  Solutions  of  natural  problems 
from   the   pulpit,   maj   please   and    interest 
hearers  for  a  time,  but  never  will  the  word 
spoken  be  blessed  as  it  should  be  nntil  preach- 
ing  is  framed  on  the  ezact  lines  of  St.  Paul's, 
vis.  Christ,   Christ,  and  nothing  bat  Christ. 
The  eroMs  of  Christ,  as  the   one   and   only 
means  of  reconciliation  to  God;  the  life  of 
Christ  as  the  one  and  onlj  power  bj  which 
men  can  live  unto  Gkxl ;  and  the  future  glory 
of  Christ,  as  the  one  and  only  hope  of  men's 
living  for  ever  with  God.    This  is  that "  foolish- 
ness  of  preaching"  which  "saves  them  that 
believe " ;  because  it  offers  to  the  lost  race 
another  life  instead  of  their  own,  a  life  that 
can  satisfy   God,  quicken   men*s  souls,  and 
glorify  all  that  receive  it,  until  they  are  like 
the  Son  of  God.     To  preach  anything  bat 
Christ  is  to  act  as  a  traitor  to  one's  King,  and  to 
off  er  husks  to  thoee  who  need,  and  are  perish- 
ing  for  want  of,  the  one  true  bread  and  water 
of  life.   *  *  E  very  sermon  "  (says  Tholnck)  '*  ought 
to  have  Heaven  for  its  Father,  and  Barth  for  its 
Mother,"  t.e,  it  should  bring  God  to  man,  to 
engender  heavenly  life,  and  sanctify  the  earthly 
by  raising  it  to  the  Standard  of  the  heavenly 
through  the  introduction  of  Chrtst  to  the  soal 
of  man.    Thus  and  thus  alone  will  the  preacher 
be  enabled  to  preserve  the  true  balance  between 
the  doctrinal,  the  ethical,  and  the  philosophical. 
To  preach  a  spiritaal  theory  or  ideal   may 
stir  the  emotions ;  to  preach  an  ethical  System 
may  disturb  and  appeal  to  the  conscience ;  to 
preach  a  philosophical  essay  may  attract  the 
attention  of  the  leamed.    But  each  and  all  of 
these  mutt  fail  unless  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  discourse  there  is  presented  to  the  needy 
soal  "  the  Chritt  of  God,"  as  a  Person,  and  as  a 
Person  who,  by  the  soul*s  humble  acceptance 
of  HiM  (and  not  **  It  "),  can  secure  to  the  man 
everything  that  he  can  rightly  need  or  desire. 
This   kind   of   preaching   may  be    utterly 
"human,"  even  while  it  is  permeated  or  in- 
stinct  with  the  Divina    It  will,  according  to 
St.  Paul :  (1)  bring  the  Divine  from  above  to 
meet  the  human  in  its  weaknesses  ;  and  (2) 
raise  the  human  from    earth,   to   enjoy  the 
Divine  in  its  potentialities. 

Thus  let  **  the  message  of  the  mind  and  will 
of  the  loving  and  redeeming  Gkxl"  be 
honestly  and  faithf ully  communicated  by  the 
preacher  from  that  only  soarce  of  true  sermons 
*'  the  Bible  " ;  and  as  surely  as  it  was  promised 
by  St.  Paul  to  **his  own  son  in  the  faith," 
Timothy,  so  surely  may  every  preacher  take 


this  comf  ort  to  his  soul :  *'  Thou  sbalt  both  save 
thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee." 

Authorities. — Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  S»9ay  on 
the  Compotüum  of  a  Sermon^  8vo,  1863 ;  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Stalker.  The  Preacher  mnd  HU  Moidt, 
6vo,  1891  ( Yale  Leduree) ;  Preaching,  tke  MmUer 
and  the  Manner,  8vo,  1893;  William  Connor 
Magee  (Archbishop  of  Tork),  The  AH  of  Preach- 
ing and  Extempore  Speaking,  8vo,  1894  ;  William 
Boyd  Carpenter  (Bishop  of  Ripon),  Leeturet  on 
Preaching,  8vo,  1895 ;  Rev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  Nine 
Leeturet  on  Preaching,  8vo  ( YaU  Leetmre$) ; 
Broadus*  Preparation  and  Ddivery  of  Sermone, 
edited  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Daigan,  D.D. ;  Austin 
Phelp*s  Theory  of  Preaching;  C.  H.  Spuigeon, 
Leeturet  to  my  StudenU  ;  Ward  Beecher's  LecUara 
on  Preaching  ;  Nord's  Aricf  Extempore  Speaking, 
The  works  of  Bossnet,  Fteelon,  Kasaillon  also 
contain  many  references  to  details  connected 
with  preaching.  [H.  W.  W.  P.] 

PREBEND,  PBEBBNDAKT.  —  Prebend 
(Lat.  pn^tenda,  an  allowanoe ;  proAere,  to  für- 
nish)  meant  originally  the  provision  which 
each  member  of  an  ecdesiastical  oommunity 
received  from  the  common  table.  When  the 
common  life  was  dissolved  and  the  revenues 
of  an  Institution  divided  among  tha  members, 
the  fixed  income  thus  formed  was  called  a 
prebend,  and  the  recipient  a  prebendary. 

In  the  Church  of  England  a  prebendary  is 
a  clergyman  attached  to  a  collegiate  or  cathe- 
dral  church,  who  enjoys  a  prebend  in  oon- 
sideration  of  his  officiating  in  the  church  at 
stated  times.  Since  the  Act  of  1840,  the  title 
has  been  abolished  in  most  cathedrals;  and 
where  it  is  retained,  the  prebendaries  rank 
below  the  canons  residentiary,  and  are  on 
mach  the  same  f  ooting  as  honoiaiy  canona 

[J.  C.  L.] 
PBEOENTOB.^Lat.  prm,  before,  and  eanior, 
a  singer)  denotes  the  leader  of  a  body  of 
singera  In  the  Mediseval  Church,  the  pre- 
oentor  was  one  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  a 
cathedral  chapter,  second  only  to  tha  dean. 
In  the  Church  of  England,  a  distinction  has 
to  be  made  between  the  cathedrals  of  the 
old  and  new  foundation.  In  the  former  the 
dignity  of  the  precentorship  is  maintained; 
in  the  latter  the  office  is  held  by  one  of  the 
minor  canons.  In  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
and  some  other  Churches,  the  leader  of  the 
cong^gational  praise  is  called  the  precentor. 

[J.  C.  L.] 
PBBOONIZA.TIOK.— A  public  prodamation 
by  a  crier,  beginning  "Oyex,  oyes,  oyet," 
The  best  known  preoonisation  in  England  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  is  the  ancient  form  gone 
through  at  the  confirmation  of  bishops,  when 
a  proclamation  is  publioly  made  three  times 
by  the  Apparitor  (General  inviting  persons  "  to 
come  forward  and  make  their  objeoticms  in 
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da«  form  of  law  and  tbej  shall  be  heazd." 
Bat  when  thej  come  forward  they  are  told 
that  they  canoot  be  heard  as  to  tbe  fitneaa  or 
orthodoxy  of  the  confirnaee,  bnt  onlj  as  to  hii 
identitj  and  tbe  regalaritj  of  bis  previoiu 
•lection  (see  Rez  v.  Archbishop  of  Canterbary 
in  L.R.  1902,  K.B.  503). 

In  tbe  Roman  Oatbolic  Gbnrch  preconization 
means  the  public  confirmation  by  the  Pope  of 
tbe  appointment  of  a  bishop,  of  which  appoint- 
ment  such  confinnation  it  an  essential  part. 

[B.  W.] 

FRBLATE.— An  ecclesiastical  dignitary;  in 
tbe  Cborch  of  England  a  bisbop  or  archbishop. 
The  literal  meaoing  of  the  word  is  one  who  is 
"preferred"  or  '*placed  before*'  others  in 
hononr  or  Jurisdiction.  The  praslati  of  tbe 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  were  the  arch- 
deacons. 

PBBaANOTIFIED.-See  Mass. 

FBESBYTBK.— There  is  no  precise  informa- 
tion  as  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the 
Christian  PrttbyteraU  came  into  czistence. 
Government,  bowever,  by  eiders  or  presbyters 
in  civil  matters  was  so  ancient  that  it  has  been 
traced  up  to  Israers  sojourn  in  Egypt.  When 
Synagogues  came  into  ezistence  after  the 
retom  from  captivity,  those  Synagogues  were 
managed  by  eiders.  The  High  Priest,  Priests, 
and  Levites  officiated  in  the  Temple,  bat  took 
no  necessary  part  in  the  Synagogue.  Tbe 
Christian  Charch  was  formed  after  the  latter 
model,  and  not  after  that  of  the  Temple ;  its 
places  of  worship  were  long  termed  *'  Syna- 
gogues." One  instance  of  this  usage  occurs  in 
tbe  New  Testament  in  James  ii.  2,  when  the 
word  rendered  *'assembly"  in  the  A.V.,  is  in 
the  original  Greek  "Synagogue."  There  are 
also  instauced  of  the  same  usage  in  the  ancient 
writings  of  Hermas,  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  of 
Ignatius.^  Such  facts  are  significant.  Tbey 
tend  to  prove  that  the  Christian  Church  in  all 
its  arrangements  had  in  view  the  arrangements 
of  the  Synagogue.  The  Church  was  modelled 
after  the  Synagogue  and  not  after  the  Temple. 
At  the  earliest  time  at  which  the  Christian 
Jews  beg^n  to  have  their  places  of  worship, 
in  which  tbey  were  instructed  by  the  Apostles 

^  See  the  chapter  on  "The  Church  and  the 
Synagogue,"  iii  the  work  of  Rev.  Fred.  H.  Chase, 
D.D.,  on  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church^  in 
the  Cambridge  TexU  and  Studie»^  vol.  i.,  Cam- 
iMridge  University  Press,  1891.  Dr.  Chase  gives 
fome  interesting  argaments  to  prove  that  the 
Lord's  Prayer  itself  was  a  part  of  the  early  liturgy 
med  in  those  places  of  meeting,  as  well  as  in- 
teresting suggestions  to  show  that  the  adoption 
of  the  synagogue  System  in  the  early  Church 
bad  an  intimate  connection  with  the  composition 
of  the  written  Oospels. 


and  others,  their  places  of  worship  were  calied 
'*  Synagogues,"  and  those  Synagogues  were 
duly  provided  with  "eiders "  or  '*  presbyters." 
Bisbop  Lightfoot  is  correct  in  alBrming  that 
the  Christian  Presby terate  "  was  adopted  from 
the  Synagogue,"  for,  as  he  remarks,  **the  in- 
stitution  of  Synagogues  was  flexible  enougb  to 
allow  free  scope  for  wide  divergences  of  creed 
and  practice  "  {Phüipptam,  p.  192).  Although 
in  process  of  time  the  presbyters  became  a 
teaching  Order,  they  were  at  the  commence- 
ment  simply  laymen.  They  were  generally 
indncted  to  office  by  "  the  laying  on  of  bands," 
which  practice  became  universal  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  but  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  tbe  Apostles'  hands 
were  laid  on  the  earliest  Christian  Presbyters. 
See  Hatch's  Bampton  LeeUtrtt, 

[C.  H.  H.  W.] 
PBE8BYTEBY.— In  tbe  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment  Tpeffßvripiop  is  twice  used  (Luke  zzii.  66  ; 
Acts  xzii.  5),  for  the  eiders  of  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrin,  and  once  (1  Tim.  iv.  14)  for  the 
body  of  presbyters  or  eiders  in  a  Christian 
congregation.  This  suggest«,  what  history 
otherwise  confirms,  that  the  presbytery  of  the 
primitive  Church  had  its  roots  in  the  eldersbip 
of  the  Jewish  ecclesia.  Each  congregation 
seems  to  have  had  its  body  of  eiders,  also  calied 
bishops  with  reference  to  their  functions  of 
oversight,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  govem, 
to  ezercise  discipline.  and  also,  as  the  case 
of  Timothy  would  show,  to  ordain.  Originally 
tbe  presbytery  had  no  fized  president,  but  at 
a  very  early  period  one  of  the  congregational 
presbyter-bishops  rose  by  a  natural  evolution 
to  a  Position  of  permanent  beadship  over  the 
rest. 

In  the  Presbvteriau  Chnrches  of  to-dav,  a 
presbytery  does  not  mean,  as  in  the  primitive 
Church,  a  court  of  eiders  in  a  Single  congrega- 
tion. To  this  purely  local  court  the  name  of 
Session,  or  kirk-session,  is  now  applied,  while 
presbytery  is  used  of  a  district  court  composed 
of  all  the  ministers  and  at  least  one  representa- 
tive  eider  (in  some  Cburcbes  the  sessions  of 
the  larger  congregations  are  allowed  to  send 
two  eiders)  from  all  the  sessions  within  its 
bonnds.  The  presbytery  ezercises  Jurisdiction 
over  its  congregations  and  their  min  isters,  but 
is  subject  to  the  authority  of  synods,  which  are 
provincial  gronps  of  presbyteries,  and  of  tbe 
General  Assembly,  in  which  all  the  presbyteries 
of  the  entire  Church  are  represented. 

In  Roman  Catholic  chnrches  presbytery  is 
an  architectnral  term  for  that  part  of  the 
church  behind  the  altar  which  oontains  seats 
for  the  celebrant  and  the  other  clergy.  It 
forms  part  of  the  choir,  and  is  divided  from 
the  rest  of  tbe  building  by  rails,  so  that  none 
but  priests  may  enter  it    Presbytery  it  also 
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uaed,  like  tbe  French  preshyUret  for  the  resi- 
dence  of  a  priest,  correspondiDg  to  parsooage 
or  the  Scotoh  "  manae."  [J.  C.  L.] 

PBE8ENOE9  OB JEOTIVB  AND  SXTBJSO- 
Tl  V JS.— Presence  iodependeot  of  anj  per- 
cipient  mind,  and  Presence  dependent  on  the 
perception  of  the  mind. 

It  is  a  comparatiTelj  short  tlme  that  these 
two  words  Objectiye  and  Subjective  have 
borne  the  above  distinctive  meaniogs.  Two 
centaries  ago  thej  were  nsed  interchang^ablj, 
and  Objective,  more  commonly  than  not, 
meant  what  we  now  undentand  by  Subjective. 
German  philosophical  writers  first  introdaced 
tbe  distinction  of  the  two  words  in  the  seven- 
teenth  Century.  8.  T.  Coleridge  transferred  it 
into  Bnglish  philosophy  (begging  others  to  help 
him  in  doing  so  for  the  sake  of  cleamess  of 
conception),  and  tbence  it  has  passed,  bot  not 
immediately,  into  theological  use.  Aqninas, 
Locke,  the  Homilies,  Pearson  (to  name  no 
more),  nse  Object.ive  in  the  sense  in  which 
Subjective  is  now  used  ;  in  Jewel's  controversy 
with  Harding,  Sabjective  is  used  for  what 
Coleridge  meant  by  Objective.  Both  words 
are  quite  unhistorical,  unknown  to  Scripture, 
unknown  to  the  writers  of  the  Primitive 
Churoh,  unknown  to  the  Schoolmen  and 
medinval  divines,  unknown  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  unknown  to  the  school  of 
the  seventeenth  Century  theologians  and  to 
their  adversaries,  unknown  in  Boglish  theolog^ 
tili  the  other  day,  when  the  phrase  Objective 
Presence  was  grasped  at  as  conveying  the 
essential  idea  of  transub.stantiation  without 
the  employment  of  a  term  which  would  rouse 
immediate  hostility. 

This  confusion  of  signification  and  un- 
historical character  are  enough  to  roake  us 
banish  the  words  Objective  and  Subjective 
from  theology.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  there 
is  a  further  confusion  attaching  to  the  words 
when  they  are  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Communion. 

Christ  by  His  Holy  Spirit  is  present  every- 
where  in  the  Universe  ;  for,  being  Ood,  He  is 
omnipresent.  Christ  by  His  Holy  Spirit  is 
present  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether  in  His  name ;  for  He  has  promised  it. 
Therefore,  Christ  by  His  Holy  Spirit  is  present 
cU  the  ardinanee  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  where  men 
have  gathered  to  f ulfil  His  last  command.  If 
this  Presence  be  called  Objective  because  not 
dependent  for  its  existence  onthe  perceptions  of 
those  assembled,  the  epithet  may  be  allowed, 
provided  that  it  be  understood  that  in  the  same 
sense  He  is  objectively  present  wherever  two 
or  three  meet  for  prayer.  But  Christ's  presence 
at  the  ordinance  and  by  Hit  Spirit  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  a  presence  in  the  elementM  of 
Hit  Body  and  Blood ;  and  these  two  things  are 


either  Ignorantly  or  wilfuUy  coninM/A  bj 
those  wbo  insist  upon  an  ObjogtSre  Preaenc«. 
What  do  men  mean  when  theiy  say  that  Christ's 
body  and  blood  are  in  the  bread  and  winet 
What  body  T  What  blood  T  The  body  tbat 
was  nailed  to  the  Crossf  The  blood  that 
flowed  from  His  pierced  sidef  But  no  snch 
body  and  blood  can  possibly  now  exist.  Is  it 
then  His  present  body  and  blood  ?  But  thej 
"  are  in  heaven  and  not  here,  it  being  against 
tbe  truth  of  His  natural  body  to  be  at  one  time 
in  more  places  than  one."  Therefore  Christ's 
body  and  blood  are  not  objectively  present 
either  separately  in  the  dement  of  bread  and 
the  Clement  of  wine,  or  both  together  in  both 
or  either  of  the  Clements. 

The  Objective  Presence  in  the  Clements  not 
only  involves  the  irreverent  thought  that 
Christ  could  and  would  hide  all  the  constitoent 
parts  of  His  human  body  from  head  to  foot  in 
innumerable  little  pieces  of  wheaten  bread  and 
in  innumerable  cups  of  wine  (and  that  at  th« 
same  moment),  but  also  that  His  presence  at 
His  own  ordinance  is  dependent  on  tbe  will  of 
a  man.  The  priest's  formula  summons  Him. 
Not  tili  the  priest  has  uttered  the  words 
Boe  est  corpus  meum  is  He  allowed  to  be 
present,  and  when  those  words  are  uttered  He 
must  come  down  bodily  and  enter  a  wheaten 
cake.  But  if  the  priest  makes  a  mistake  in 
the  formula,  for  example,  if  he  says,  Itic  eil 
oorpue  meumt  or,  Hoc  corpua  ett  tneum,  Christ 
must  not  come,  but  must  wait  tili  the  priest 
has  corrected  his  Latin ;  and  when  He  has 
entered  the  cake.  He  has  still  (remaining  there) 
to  enter  the  cup  at  the  moment  that  the  priest 
say  s,  Hie  ett  ealix  tanguinie  mei^  or  Hie  eH  $anguii 
meuif  but  if  the  priest  says,  Hie  tanffuii  est  «uvs, 
or,  Ille  est  sanguis  meut,  then  He  must  wait  tili 
the  priest  gets  his  wording  right,  and  if  the 
priest  goes  on  without  correcting  his  Latin, 
the  bread  continne.««  bread  and  nothing  more, 
and  the  wine  continnes  nothing  but  wine,  and 
all  who  worship  them  on  their  elevation  are 
ex  coneesso  guilty  of  the  idolatry  of  worshipping 
as  God  what  has  remained  merely  a  wheaten 
cake  and  wine.  A  person  who  begins  wor- 
shipping a  rooment  too  soon  is  liable  to  the 
same  risk. 

The  ezpressions  Real  Presence,  as  used  by 
Hooker  and  other  divines,  and  che  Real  Objec- 
tive Presence,  as  now  commonly  used,  must  not 
be  confounded.  **  The  Real  Presence  of  Christ's 
most  blessed  body  and  blood,"  says  Hooker, 
"  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  sacrament  (that 
is,  in  the  outward  sign  or  Clements),  but  in  the 
worthy  receiver  of  the  sacrament "  {Bed.  PoL, 
V.  67).  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  very  con- 
tradictory  of  the  tenet  that  it  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  bread  and  wine ;  and  it  is  an  unworthy 
artifioe  to  def end  the  modern  tenet  by  aj^ieal- 
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tha  yeDerated  Dame«  of  Hooker,  or  of 

Taylor,  who  repadiated  it,  the  first 
rave  reprobation,  tbe  second  with  in- 
on    and    horror,    while   allowing  the 

Real  Presence,  if  by  it  were  meant 
B  presence  of  Christ  in  tbe  heart  of  tbe 
l  recipient.  By  tbe  ezpression  Real 
^e  they,  and  tbe  otber  Anglican  theo- 

wbo  nse  it,  meant  not  indeed  neces- 

Subjective  Presence,  but  a  Presence  of 
;he  place,  caose,  and  mode  was  left  nn- 
Dr.  Mozley  bas  said  that  there  is 
ry  Wide  intenral "  between  tbe  doctrine 
bed  to  tbe  Fatbers,  called  Objective, 
\  doctrine  of  Hooker,  said  to  be  Sabjec- 
!t  is  best  to  banisb  both  the  terms  in 
Ment  connection  as  being  ambigaoos, 
rical,  untheological,  and  misleading. 
is  Catholie  Rdigion  Mr.  Vemon  Staley 
)ted  St.  Angostine  as  saying,  "  No  man 
lis  flesh  unless  he  first  adores"  (On 
xcviii.).  So  bas  Jeremy  Taylor,  who 
8  that  it  means  '*  No  man  eats  Ohrist's 
orthily  bat  he  that  first  adores  Christ," 
s  he  says  most  be  done  *'  with  a  tunum 
bearts  lift  np  to  heaven,  wbere  Christ 
e  are  sore)  at  the  Right  Hand  of  the 
"  {Real  Pmence,  ziii.).  Bnt  Mr.  Staley 
es  the  Quotation  thus  after  a  semicolon : 
le  wise  men  and  the  barbarians  did 
)  tbis  body  in  the  manger,  with  great 
d  reverence,  let  ns  therefore,  who  are 

of  heaven,  at  least  not  fall  short  of  the 
ans.  Bnt  thou  seest  Hlm  not  in  the 
',  but  on  the  altar ;  and  thou  beholdest 
>t  in  the  Virgin's  arms,  but  presented 
priest  and  brought  to  thee  in  sacrifice 

Holy  Spirit  of  God"  (p.  302).  These 
ous  words  of  grave  Import.  Mr.  Staley 
hat  they,  too,  are  taken  f rom  St.  Aug^s- 

Psalm  xcviii.,  and  that  they  so  imme- 

follow  the  words  previously  quoted 
ley  are  only  divided  from  them  by  a 
on.    But  they  are  not  there  at  all.    They 

St.  Augustine's  at  aU.  Probably  they 
»een  transcribed  from  some  modern 
,  as  untrustworthy  as  we  have  shown 
sdker's  to  be  (ifeuf).  Year  after  year, 
ition  after  edition  they  have  been  used 
»h  simple  people,  on  the  authority  of 
;astine,  that  it  is  right  to  bow  down  at 
rds  "  Tbis  is  My  body,"  "  Tbis  is  My 

*'as  an  act  of  adoration  to  cur  Lord 
oramentally  present  ander  the  form  of 
and  wine"  (ibid,)\  and  yet  there  is 
\  in  any  way  like  them  in  St.  Augustine. 
expression  "  under  the  form  of  bread 
le"  is  a  favourite  with  the  advocates  of 
strine  of  the  Objective  Presence  in  the 
ts.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  them 
n  the  authority  of  the  Homilies  for  it, 


but  as  every  one  ought  to  know,  they  do  not 
occur  in  the  Homilies.  A  notice  was  afläxed 
to  the  First  Book  of  HomUies  to  the  effeot  that 
a  Homily  with  the  title  containing  the  words 
in  question  might  be  hereafter  expected,  but 
when  the  Second  Book  of  Homilies  appeared, 
it  was  found  that  that  title  had  been  repudi- 
ated,  and  tbe  name  given  to  the  Homily  was 
"  On  tbe  worthy  receiving  of  the  Sacrament," 
and  in  it  the  "dream"  of  a  "gross,  camal 
feeding,  basely  objecting  (here  used  for  sub- 
jecting)  and  binding  ourselves  to  the  elements 
and  creatures  "  was  condemned. 

That  Christ's  body  and  blood,  and  therefore 
Christ  Himself ,  are  introduced  into  the  bread 
and  wine  by  tbe  formula  of  words  known  as 
the  Consecration  Prayer,  is  not  a  belief  autbo- 
rised  by  the  Church  of  England,  nor  does  she 
recog^nise  any  such  phrases  as  an  Objective  or 
a  Subjective  Presence.  [F.  M.] 

P&E8BNT  ATION  is  the  act  of  o£Fenng  a  derk 
to  the  ordinary  or  bishop  by  the  patron  or 
owner  of  tbe  legal  estate  or  advowson.  It  seems 
to  be  the  better  opinion  that  the  presentation 
must  be  made  in  writing,  such  as  a  letter  to 
the  bishop.  Wbere  the  right  of  presentation 
is  attached  to  tbe  ownership  of  an  estate  and 
the  property  is  vested  in  trustees,  then  the 
trustees  have  the  right  to  present,  but  the 
person  enjoying  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
property  bas  tbe  right  of  nominating  to  them  a 
Clerk,  and  they  are  bound  to  act  on  bis  nomina- 
tion.  TJntil  the  presentation  bas  been  acted  on 
by  the  bishop,  and  Institution  given,  it  may  be 
revoked.  The  owner  of  an  advowson  is  bound 
to  present  a  Clerk  fit  in  doctrine,  leaming,  and 
morals.  It  is  only  if  the  derk  be  unfit  in  any  of 
these  respects  that  the  bishop  can  refuse  bim. 
By  the  39th  Canon  the  bishop  can  insist  upon 
examining  hlm  whether  he  is  **  worthy  of  bis 
ministiy."  By  the  Act  of  Unif  ormity  the  derk 
must  be  in  priest's  Orders.  The  way  in  which 
tbis  is  proved  is  by  bis  showing  bis  letters  of 
Orders,  or  a  certified  copy  of  them  if  they  are 
lost.  Moral  character  is  shown  usually  by 
letters  testimonial  from  three  beneficed  clergy 
of  the  diocese  countersigned  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  but  the  reasoning  in  Bishop  of 
Exeterv.  Marsball  (L.R  3  House  of  Lords,  17) 
goes  to  show  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  tbe 
derk  presented  is  a  fit  person  in  any  otber  way, 
the  bishop  cannot  insist  on  tbis  method  of 
proving  moral  character.  In  that  case  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  from  which  the  derk 
came  did  not  give  letters  testimonial  and  com- 
mendatory,  and  the  House  of  Lords  beld  that 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
Institute,  could  not  insist  on  these.  By  Canon 
95  the  bishop  bas  twenty-eight  days  in  which 
to  inform  himself  of  tbe  qualifications  of  tbe 
Clerk,  and  if  the  bishop  is  not  satiafied  he  should 
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within  that  time  «täte  bis  refosaL     Now,  bj 
sec.  2  (2)   of  tbe  Benefices   Act,   1898,  tbe 
bisbop  is  directed  not  to  collate,  Institute,  or 
admit  anj  person  to  a  benefice  antil  tbe  expira- 
tion  of  one  month  after  giving  notice  in  writing 
to  it8  chnrcbwardens.    Tbe  mies,  made  nnder 
tbe  Act,  provide   tbat  sacb  notice  sball  be 
sent  to  tbem  by  registered  letter,  and  sboold 
State  tbe  ecciesiastical  prefennents  previonsly 
beld  by  tbe  person  proposed  to  be  institated, 
and  bis  fall  name.    Tbe  cburcbwardens  are  to 
put  up  this  notice  on  tbe  notice-board  of  tbe 
cburcb,  and  after  tbe  expiration  of  tbe  montb 
are  to  send  tbe  bisbop  a  certificate  that  tbey 
bave  done  so.      Tbe  mies  made  nnder  tbe 
same  Act  provide  tbat  if  tbe  bisbop  refuses  to 
institute,  be  sboald  State  bis  gronnds  of  ref usal 
by  sending  a  notice  botb  to  tbe  person  pre- 
senting  and  to  tbe  presentee  by  registered 
letter.    It  is  not  snfficient  for  tbe  bisbop  to 
allege  want  of  leaming  or  doctrine  generally, 
be  nrnst  State  speoifically  in  wbat  respect  he 
alleges  tbe  clerk  is  deficient,  so  tbat  if  eitber 
tbe  presenter  or  tbe  presentee  chooses  to  appeal, 
tbe  coart  can  see  whetbcr  tbe  bisbop  bas  fized 
too  high  a  Standard,  or  wbetber  be  is  jastified 
in  refusing  tbe  presentee  (Willis  v.  Bisbop  of 
Oxford,  2  P.D.  192).    In  tbe  case  of  Gorbam  v. 
Bisbop  of  Bxeter  (Moore  Sp.  Rep.)  tbe  Privy 
Council  beld  tbat  tbe  views  as  to  baptism  which 
tbe  bisbop  tboagbt  unortbodox,  were  views  tbat 
coald  be  beld  in  tbe  Cburcb  of  England,  and 
ordered  Institution.    To  tbe  tbree  grounds  of 
cbjßction  g^ven  above,  tbe  Benefices  Act  of 
1898  addB  ui.b.oi-8  by  sec.  2,  which  are  intended 
to  prevent  simonj  aud  tbe  presenting  of  un- 
suitable  persons.    Tbat  Acb  <>nables  tbe  bisbop 
(subject  to  an    appeal   to  a  ooort   specially 
constituted  by   tbe    Act    consistlug    of    tbe 
arcbbisbop  of  tbe  province  and  a  higb-court 
judge)  to  refuse  to  institute  on  a  presentation 
made  by  a  person  within  a  year  of  tbe  transfer 
of  an  advowson  to  bim,  unless  it  is  proved  tbat 
tbe  transfer  was  not  effected  with  a  view  of  a 
probable  vacancy  within  tbe  year.     Next,  tbe 
bisbop  can  refuse  to  institute  (subject  to  tbe 
appeal  above  stated)  (1)  If  tbe  presentee  bas 
been  ordained  deacon  within   tbree   years; 
(2)  is  unfit  by  reason  of  pbysical  or  mental 
infirmity;   (3)  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  a 
serious  character;  (4)  grare  misconduct,  or 
neglect  of  duty  in  an  ecciesiastical  office ;  (5) 
evil  life,  baving  by  bis  conduct  caused  grave 
scandal  conceming  bis  moral  character  since 
bis  Ordination;  or  (6)  baving,  with  reference 
to  tbe  presentation,  been  knowingly  a  party,  or 
privy,  to  any  transaction  or  agpreement  as  to 
tbe  transfer  of  an  advowson  which  is  invalid 
under  tbe  Act. 

It  bas  been  decided  that  if  a  clergyman  bas 
been  guilty  of  conduct  which  would  have  been 


sufficient  cause  to  deprive  bim  of  bis  liviDg 
(if  he  had  one),  that  is  sufficient  cause  for 
refusing  institution.    That  was  decided  in  a 
case  in  which  a  clergyman  bad  been  guilty  of 
ritual  offences,  Heywood  v.  Bisbop  of  Min- 
cbester  (12.  Q.B.D.  404).    Until  the  Beneficei 
Act  was  passed  tbe  patron  bad  bis  remcdy  for 
a  refusal  of  institution  by  a  proceeding  in  a 
common   law-court   in  the  nature   of  qman 
impedit,    The  presented  derk's  remedy  was  in 
the  ecciesiastical   courts   by   dupUx  qiurdä. 
Tbe  fifth  subsection  of  sec.  3  provides  tliafc 
neitber  proceeding  shall  be  taken  in  fntorc 
wbere  the  procedure  nnder  the  ActisaTailaU»^ 
but  the  appeal  shall  be  made  to  a  court  eog-^ü 
sisting  of  a  judge  of  the  high  court  (nominate^^ 
by  the  Chancellor  for  that  purpoee),  and  th^^ 
arcbbisbop  of  the  province.    This  does  n 
apply  to  a  refusal  based  on  a  ground  of  dootrini 
or  ritual,  which  is  to  go  as  before  to  the  ecdesi-^ 
astical  courts  and  finally  to  the  Privj  CoundL 
In  Welsh  dioceses  the  bisbop  may  refuse  to 
institute  a  person  who  oannot  perform  divine 
Service    or    presch    in    Welsh    (Marquis    of 
Abergavenny  v.  Bisbop  of  Llandi^,  20  Q.B.D. 
460). 

In  an  old  case  it  was  beld  thmt  the  bisbop 
ougbt  to  make  bis  objeotion  qnickly,  and  thi^ 
where  he  did  not  object  for  nineteen  days,  bis 
objection  was  too  late  (Cro.  Elic  119).  The 
period  of  twenty-elgbt  days  mentioned  by  tbe 
95th  Canon  does  not  bind  tbe  laity,  but  now 
that  the  Benefices  Act,  1898,  directa  th» 
bisbop  not  to  institute  before  he  has  given  & 
month's  notice  to  the  cburcbwardens,  it  would 
probably  be  beld  tbat  be  bas  at  least  that 
month  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  snitabiUty  of 
the  presentee.  After  that  time  bas  elapsed  it 
would  seem  that  botb  the  lay  patron  and  tha 
presentee  (unless  he  has  done  something  to 
waive  bis  rights)  conld  call  upon  the  bishop  to 
institute.    Tbe  patron  must  present  within  siz 

lontbs.    See  Lapbb. 

le  bishop  refase  tbe  first  presentee,  the 
patron  il|ay  present  others,  provided  he  does  so 
within  th^iz  months.  This  used  only  to  be 
the  privilegeoUay  patrons,  but  the  Benefices 
Act  now  gives  thMune  right  to  derical  patrons 
(sec.  6).  Noaccoufl^n  reckoning  the  dato  for 
lapse,  is  to  be  taken  oiNhtPeriod  bctween  the 
presentation  by  tbe  patron^^Uia  refnaal  of 
the  bisbop  to  institute,  or  oftnl^9i|riod  be- 
tween  the  refusal  of  the  bishop  to  ins3tb*i^r 
admit  and  the  decision  of  the  court  upoi\ 
such  refusal. 

Bankruptcy  does  not  prevent  the  owner  of 
an  advowson  presenting.  The  right  of  presenta- 
tion devolving  upon  lunatics  is  ezerciied  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Mr.  Grippe,  in  hie  Law  of  th§ 
Chureh  and  Ctergjf,  says  aÜene  cannot  ezerdse 
the  right.    Infancy  is,  however,  no  ber  to 
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g  (Arthlngton  v.  CoTerlej,  2  Ab.  Bq. 
wßam  Ofttholios  are  disabled  from  pre- 
■nd  tlieir  rights  are  ezerdsed  in 
«th  of  iha  Tmt  bj  the  TJoiyenitj 
1,  and  in  tbose  sitoated  north  of 
üidTersity  of  Cambridge. 

[E.  B.  W.] 
TATION    OF     THB    YIBGIN 

OOO  MLÄXYm 

-Ptesbjter,  or  eider ;  one  of  tbe 
deri  reoognised  by  nearlj  erery 
Inder  the  name  of  priest  or  minister. 
d  fretikyUr  is  derired  from  the 
wß&npm  (eider) ;  from  this  came  the 
wttbifUro^  and  the  allied  forms,  Datch, 
>ld  French,  pretin;  Modem  French, 
talian,  j>r0<«  ;  Saxon,  preatter  ;  and  by 
sontraction,  prieti  (see  Dr.  Hook's 
TMotmry),    There  lies  in  the  term 

itself  etymologically  no  idea  of  the 
4  a  sacrifice,  nor  does  snch  a  signifi- 
long  to  the  Hebrew  {nb  (cöhSn).  The 
rord  is  rendered  as  "  principal  officer  *' 
;8  iv.  6,  and  **  chief  mler "  in  2  Sam. 
and  zx.  26  by  the  A.V.  (marginal 
f  of  R.V.  "Chief  minister").  The 
ugnification  of  the  word  is  very  ob- 
e  SynonymM  of  the  (Hd  Tutament,  p. 
uion  R.  B.  Girdlestone).  The  associa- 
le  word  with  the  idea  of  ''  sacrifice " 
rom  the  accidental  anion  of  two 
Offices  in  the  same  person.  As  a 
l  faot,  however,  it  was  not  the  busi- 
the  priest  te  sacrifice.     Under  the 

System  the  peopU  sacrificed,  \.e, 
▼ictims,  whüe  the  priests,  as  repre- 
B  of  the  mercy  of  God,  sprinkled  the 
^e  atonement  on  the  altar  and  tumed 
s  into  fragrant  smoke.  It  is  however 
gretted  that  the  translators  of  the 
ament  nsed  the  word  pri€9t  as  the 
It  of  eoiken,  The  Greek  word  for 
ng  priest"  nsed  in  the  New  Testament 
(hierens),  and  it  is  also  nnfortonate 
I  only  English  eqoivalent  for  this 
be  prieai,  deriyed  from  prttbyter. 
i  kiertui  should  haye  been  properly 
d  eyerywhere  *'  sacrificing  priest/' 
translators  may  have  refrained  from 
ing  it  because  the  constant  repetition 
ificing  "  woold  have  been  monotonoos 
:ward.  The  Charch  of  England  in 
dly  disting^ishes  between  her  minis- 

Roman  Catholic  priests,  declaring 
»needno*  sacrificing  priest.'"  Homüy 
roflMntoffirstpart.  Ohristian  ministers 
(nated  eyangeUsts,  pastors,  teachers, 
,  eiders,  and  overseers,  which  terms 
drmony  with  the  idea  of  the  Ohristian 
1^  thoügh  removed  from  the  ideas  of 
diam. 


The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
woold  donbtless  haye  termed  the  minister  of 
Christ  h%ertu9  if  he  had  had  any  idea  of  a 
mtcr'rfUial  character  as  inherent  in  the  ministry 
of  snch  a  person.  The  apostles  call  them- 
aelyes  elden,  apostles,  ambassadors,  bnt  neyer 
sacrificing  priests.  The  doctrine  of  the  Charch 
in  the  Sob-Apostolic  age  was  innocent  of 
sacerdotalism.  Irenans  (▲.d.  167)  wrote,  **  All 
righteons  men  hold  the  priestly  order"  {Adv, 
HfXT,,  lib.  iy.  c.  zx.  p.  2i5).  Tertollian 
(▲.D  192)  says,  "Are  not  also  laymen  priests? 
It  is  written,  He  has  made  ns  a  kingdom 
and  priesta  to  God"  {fit  SxhorL  CatL,  c.  yii. 
p.  566),  while  eyen  St.  Angnstine  (A.D.  400) 
declares,  *'  As  we  are  all  Christians  on  accoont 
of  cur  mystical  chrism,  so  also  all  are  prieeis, 
since  they  are  all  members  of  the  One  Priest, 
conceming  whom  the  apostle  Peter  says,  'a 
holy  people,  a  royal  priesthood  *  "(De  OiviUUe 
Dei,  lib.  zz.  c.  z.  tom.y.  f.  271). 

The  Charch  of  England  does  not  regard 
her  ministers  as  priests  empowered  to  offer 
sacrifices.  The  Reformers  remoyed  from  the 
Ordination  Service  the  portion  which  gave 
aathority  to  the  minister  to  offer  sacrifices,  as 
well  as  that  part  of  the  Commonion  Service  in 
which  the  priest  professed  to  offer  Christ's 
body .  In  the  Latin  of  Artide  XXXI.  the  word 
BoeerdoM  (a  sacrificing  priest)  is  nsed  of  those 
who  had  been  priests  of  Rome,  and  in  Art. 
XXXII.  the  word  preabyteri  (eiders)  of  the 
priests  of  the  Charch  of  England  in  general. 
In  the  Prayer  Book  generally,  the  term  "  priest " 
is  synonymoas  with  "  minister."  The  Paritans 
at  the  Savoy  Conference,  indeed,  wished  to  have 
the  word  "minister"  sabstitoted  for  "  priest" 
throaghoat.  The  Bishops  replied  that  the  word 
"minister  .  .  .  signifies  at  large  every  one 
that  ministers  in  that  holy  office,  of  what- 
soever  order  soever  he  be."  Bat  they  desired 
to  prevent  "deacons"  from  oonseorating  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Sapper,  and 
therefore  retained  the  old  word.  "  Minister  " 
is  nsed  even  in  the  Commonion  Office  for 
the  priest.    (Cardwell,  Cat^ertncee,  p.  342). 

The  Claims  of  sacerdotalism  are  based 
opon  a  twofold  fallacy.  This  is,  first,  that 
the  priesthood  of  Christ  can  be  tranrferred. 
In  Heb.  vü  24,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  declared 
to  be  antransferable  and  "intransmissible." 
That  this  is  the  correct  meaning  of  the  Greek 
word  is  admitted  by  the  best  aothorities.  The 
second  fallacy  of  sacerdotalism  is  that  a 
ministry  is  absolote  and  indispensable.  Bishop 
Lightfoot  says  npon  this  point,  "It  (is.  the 
f onction  of  the  minister)  may  be  a  general 
role,  it  may  be,  onder  ordinary  circomstances, 
a  practically  oniversal  law,  that  the  highest 
acts  of  congregational  worship  shall  be  per- 
formed  throogh  the  principal  offioers  of  the 
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coDgregation.  Bnt  an  emergencj  maj  arise 
when  "the  spirit"  and  not  the  letter  mast 
decide.  The  Christian  ideal  will  then  inter- 
fere  and  interpret  our  duty.  The  higher  ordi- 
nance  of  the  universal  priesthood  will  overmle 
all  special  limitations.  The  layman  will  assnme 
fonctions  which  are  otherwise  restricted  to 
the  ordained  minister*'  {Diisertation  No,  1,  On 
The  Christian  Ministry,  at  the  end  of  Bishop 
Lightfoot's  Gommentarj  apon  St.  Faol's  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  3rd  ed.  p.  266). 

[M.  E.  W.  J.] 

PRIESTHOOD.— In  the  Old  Testament  the 
whole  body  of  the  Jews  are  spoken  of  as 
**  priests "  (Exod.  xix.  6 ;  Deat.  vii.  6).  Bat 
their  ministers  are  reg^rded  as  a  distinct  class, 
with  special  duties  to  be  performed  in  a  care- 
f  uUy  specified  manner  and  with  a  proper  ritaaL 
In  the  New  Testament  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tian belieTers  is  also  termed  '*  an  holy  priest- 
hood" (1  Pet.  ii.  5).  Apparently  to  emphasize 
the  difference  between  the  Jewish  economy 
and  the  Christian,  the  word  *' priest'*  is  never 
applied  to  the  Christian  minister  apart  from 
the  laity,  nor  is  there  any  allnsion  to  ministers 
as  a  separate  caste,  to  any  duties  of  theirs  of  a 
sacrificial  nature,  or  to  any  elaborate  System 
of  ritual  as  connected  with  any  sacerdotal 
System.  In  so  far  then  as  ministers  are 
"  priests,"  they  are  so  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  Christians,  all  of  whom  have  been  made 
"  kings  and  priests  unto  God  '*  (Rev.  i.  6).  The 
Greek  word  (hiereus)  for  sacrificing  priest  is 
never  once  employed  in  the  New  Testament  of 
the  Christian  minister,  bat  is  applied  tbirty-siz 
times  to  the  priests  of  the  line  of  Aaron,  who 
were  typical  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  our  one  great 
sacrificing  High  Priest  for  ever.  See  Pbibst  ; 
Pbbsbtter. 

PRIMER.— The  King's  Primer  was  published 
by  authority  in  1546.  Its  object  was  to  f urnish 
the  unleamed  with  the  Creed,  the  Lord 's  Prayer, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  English.  Thin 
Primer  contained  the  Litany  almost  in  its 
present  form,  ezcepting  that  it  then  included 
certain  petitions  for  **the  prayers  of  angels, 
saints,  and  martyrs,"  and  a  prayer  to  be  de- 
livered  from  "the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome."  The  former  of  these  petitions  was 
omitted  from  Edward  VI.'s  Prayer  Book,  and 
both  from  that  of  Elisabeth. 

PRIOR.— The  title  of  a  monastic  official  nezt 
below  an  abbot  in  dignity.  The  word,  how- 
ever,  is  used  with  different  applications,  a  dis- 
tinction  being  made  between  conventual  and 
claustral  priors.  In  conventual  cathedrals, 
where  the  abbot's  place  was  held  by  the 
bishop,  the  prior  {prior  eonvetUualis)  was  the 
real  head  of  the  monastery.  In  convents 
pre^ided  over  by  an  abbot,  the  prior  {prior 
tlauttralist  or  prior  of  the  cloisten)  was  the 


officer  of  second  rank,  who  repreaented  the 
abbot  in  his  absence.  The  superiors  of  cells, 
or  small  monastic  establishments  dependent 
on  larger  monasteries,  were  also  called  priors. 

[J.  O.  L.] 

PRIORY. — A  monastery  presided  over  by  a 
prior  or  prioress.  It  differed  from  an  abbey 
only  in  that  its  superior  bore  the  name  of 
prior  instead  of  abbot.  The  Engliah  con- 
ventual  cathedrals  were  all  prioriea,  and  so 
also  were  those  offshoots  from  the  abbeys 
which  continued  to  be  subordinate  to  their 
parent  foundations.  In  later  times  the  dis- 
tinction  between  abbeys  and  priories  practi- 
cally  disappeared.  [J.  0.  L.] 

PRISOILLIAKISTa— See     Hsbbsy;    Peb- 

SBCÜTIONS. 

PRIVATE  JT7D0MENT.— Against  the  Pro- 
testant yiew  of  the  right  and  duty  of  private 
judgment  on  religious  matters,  the  Church  of 
Rome   urges  the   weakness   and   liability  to 
error  of  private  judgment  aa  a  reason  why  we 
ahould  surrender  onrselves  to  the  sola  and 
supreme  direction  of   a  so -called   infallible 
guide,   which  that   Church   professes  to  be. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  very  objeotion  of 
the  Romanist  implies  an  appeal  to  reason  and 
to  the  exercise  of  private  judgment.     For  a 
man  who  decides  to  foUow  an  infallible  gnide 
on    the    grounds    stated    by   the    Romanist, 
decides  on  his  own  private  judgment,  and  that 
on  one  most  essential  point  which  virtually 
includes  all  other  decisions  on  religious  matters. 
Further,  if  a  man  wiU  not  trust  himself  to  use 
his  own  private  judgment  even  on  thia  most 
essential  point,  but  resolves  to  consult  another, 
and  is  willing  to  be  led  entirely  by  anotber's 
judgiuent,  even  here  he  exerciseshis  own  private 
judgment  in  his  resolve  to  leave  the  matter  in 
another's  handa.     In  no  way,  tberefore,  can 
any  man  quite  rid  himself  of  the  exercise  and 
responsibility  of  his  private  judgment.    '*  The 
responsibility  is  laid  upon  us  by  Qod,  and  we 
dare  not,  if  we  could,  abdicate  it.    Before  a 
man  can  rationally  Judge  that  he  should  tubmit 
his  judgment  in  other  things  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  he  must  first  have  jndged:   (1)  That 
there  is  a  God.    (2)  That  Christianity  oomes 
from  God.     (8)  That  Christ  has  promised  to 
give  an  infallible  authority  in  the  Church. 
(4)  That  such  authority  residea  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.     Now,  to  aay  that  men  who  are 
competent  to   form   aound   jndgments  upon 
theae  pointa  are  quite  inoompetent  to  form 
aound  judgmenta  about  any  other  matters  of 
religion,  is  very  like  saying  that  men  may 
have  sound  judgments  of  their  own  6^/bre  they 
enter  the  Church  of  Rome,  bat  that  they  lose 
all  sound  judgment  entirely  from  the  moment 
they   enter   it"    (see   Archbiahop   Wbately'a 
CauJtionsfor  the  Times),    The  Tridentine  Decree 
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whioh  forbade  the  ezeroUe  of  private  jadgment 
io  matters  of  religion  aod  the  Interpretation 
of  H0I7  Scriptnre,  is  thos  reproduced  and 
formalated  bj  tbe  Vatican  Gooncil.  "Since 
what  the  H0I7  Synod  of  Trent  wiselj  decreed 
conceming  the  interpretation  of  Holj  Scrip- 
tnre,  for  the  pnrpose  of  restraining  perverse 
intellects,  has  been  li^ongly  exponnded  by 
■ome,  we,  renewing  that  deoree,  declare  that 
this  is  its  meaning,  that  on  matters  of  faitb 
and  morals  pertaining  to  the  buüding  np  of 
Christian  doctrine,  that  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  true  sense  of  sacred  Scriptare  whicb  Holy 
Hother  Ohnrch  has  held  and  holds  (which  has 
the  right  to  jadge  abont  the  true  sense  and 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures);  and 
therefore  no  one  may  interpret  that  Holy 
Scriptare  contrary  to  that  sense,  or  even 
contrary  to  the  onanimous  consent  of  the 
Fathers." 

Here,  then,  we  hare  an  impUcit  appeal  to 
the  Fathers  and  Holy  Scriptare  in  connection 
with  the  Romish  claim  to  infallible  gaidance, 
which  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  teaching 
•  of  Holy  Scriptare  and  the  Fathers  themselves 
as  a  body.    God's  Word  constantly  appeals  to 
reason,  to  conscience,  and  to  private  judgment 
We  are  told  to  **prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good"  (1  Thess.  v.  21).     «Let 
every  man  be  persaaded  in  his  own  mind" 
(Rom.  ziv.  6).    "I  speak  as  to  wise  men ; 
jadge  ye  what  I  say  "  (1  Cor.  x.  15).    "  How  is 
it  that  even  of  your  own  selves  jadge  ye  not 
what  is  right  7 ''    *'  Be  ready  always  to  give  an 
answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  yoa  a  reason 
for  the  hope  that  is  in  yoa."    Farther,  our 
blessed  Lord  Himself  appealed  to  Holy  Scrip- 
tare, not  to  the  traditions  or  aathority  of  the 
Jewish  Charoh,  when  He  reproved  the  Sad- 
dncees  in  the  words,  '*  Te  do  err,  not  knowing 
the  Scriptares "  (Matt  zziL  29) ;  and  again, 
when  He  said,  «  Search  the  Scriptares ;  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  etemal  life ;  and  they 
are  they  which  testify  of  me  "  (John  v.  89.) 

Now,  even  in  the  most  distinctive  dogma  of 
the  Roman  Church— the  sapremacy  of  St.  Peter 
and  his  saccessors — there  does  not  appear  any- 
thing  like  an  ^unanimoas  consent  of  the 
Fathers,"  as,  for  example,  in  the  application 
of  Chrisfs  words  to  St.  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  18. 
19),  from  which  the  Papal  Sopremacy  is 
dedaced.  There  is,  on  the  other  band,  a 
oonsiderable  amoont  of  teetimony  of  the 
Fathers  in  favour  of  the  right  and  daty  of 
private  jodgment  and  the  ezercise  of  reason  in 
dealing  with  Holy  Scriptare  as  the  sole  Rale  of 
Faith.  According  to  Tertallian,  *'  Reason  is  of 
God,  who  ordered  and  disposed  nothing  with- 
ont  reason,  and  wills  that  all  things  shall  be 
treated  and  considered  with  reason."  (This 
reminds  ooe  of   Bishop  Batler's  view,  that 


*'  reason  is  the  only  facolty  we  have  wherewith 
to  jadge  any  thing,  even  revelation  itself.")  Jus- 
tin Martyr  {Dial,  wUh  TrypA.)  writes,  **  We  are 
enjoined  by  Christ  Himself  to  put  no  faith  in 
human  doctrines,  bat  in  those  declared  by  the 
blessed  prophets  and  tanght  by  Himself."    St. 
Basil  the  Great  writes :    **  It  is  a  manifest 
falling  away  from  faith  and  a  mark  of  presamp- 
tion,  eitber  to  omit  anythin^  in  Scriptare,  or 
to  introduce  anything  not  in  Scriptare  '*  {De 
Pide).    Farther,  St.  Cbrysostom  {Htm,  zliz.) 
writes  :  "  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  is 
the  true  Church  of  Christ  save  by  Scripture." 
Again,  Lactantios  (zi.  8)  regards  it  as  a  daty 
in  Spiritual  matters  to  trast  rather  to  oneself 
{inagi»  eonßdere  tibi),  and  use  one's  own  jadg- 
ment {$uojudieio)  and  one's  own  senses  to  in- 
vestigate  and  weigh  the  truth,  rather  than  to 
believe  and  be  deceived  by  the  errors  of  others 
as  if  one  were  withoat  reason  {rtUionU  ex- 
peri).      Again,    if    God    provided    for    the 
Jewish  Church  no  infallible  guido  for  tbe  in- 
terpretation  and  teaching  of  Cid  Testament 
Holy  Scripture,   on  what  ground  are  we  to 
assume  that  God  must  have,  in  the  interests  of 
truth,  appointed  any  infallible  gaide  in  the 
Christian  Church  other  than,  and  beyond,  the 
promised  gaidanceinto  all  saving  and  necessary 
truth  by  the  Holy  Spirit    The  Cid  Testament, 
like  the  New,  appeals  to  reason  and  Scriptnre 
as  our  guide,  as  in  such  tezts  as,  **  Come,  let  us 
reason  together,  saith  the  Lord  "  (Isaiah) ;  and 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  '*Thy  word  is  a 
lamp  to  my  feet,  and  a  light  nnto  my  path." 
Ireneus  writes :  *'  Read  diligently  the  GKospels 
given  unto  as  by  the  Apostles,  and  read  dili- 
gently the  prophets,  andye  shall  find  every 
action  and  the  vhoU  doctrine    preached  in 
them."     Jerome  wrote:    *'As    we  deny  not 
those  things  which  are  written,  so  we  refuse 
those  things   which  are  not    written."     St. 
Augostine  lays  it  down,  "  Whatsoever  ye  hear 
from  Holy  Scriptures,  let  that  savour  well  unto 
you;   whatsoever  is  withoat   them,   refuse." 
Similar  testimony  to  the  same  tnith  of  the 
supremacy  of  Holy.  Scriptare  as  a  guido,  and 
a  Uke  appeal  to  reason  is  f  umished  by  Clemens 
Alezandrinus,  by  Cyprian,  by  Hilary,  by  Hip- 
polytus,  and  other  Fathers.  See  Ushör's  Ämwer 
to  a  Juuü,  and  Jeremy  Taylor's  IHstuanve.    It 
is  clear,  too,  from  history  that  Romanism  made 
Christianity  too  corrupt  with  her  nnwarranted 
and  unscriptural  dogmas  and  practioes  to  bear 
the  light  of  Holy  Scriptare,  and  too  incredible 
to  bear  the  light  of  reason,  and  therefore  the 
same  Church  prohibited  the  use    of  reason 
and  of  private  jadgment  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  pat  f  orth  the  dogma  of  an  inüdlible  guido 
as  a  sabttitute  for  the  goidance  of  God's  word 
and  of  hnman  reason,  God*s  gift,  though  for 
the  ase  of  each  we  are  individually  respon- 
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■ible.  See  Dr.  Salmon  on  InfaUibüüy  ;  DaTison 
OD  Propheey ;  Palmer*8  Chureh  of  Chriit ;  and 
Arcbbishop  Whatelj's  Cautionsfor  the  Time$. 

[T.  H.  L.  L.] 

PBXVlIiBGE  OF  PETER.— It  is  upon  tbis 

fancied  fonndation    tbat  tbe   enperstmctore 

of  Papal  Sapremacj  is  built.     Tbe  so-called 

"privilege"  or  superioritj  of  St.  Peter  to  tbe 

otber  apostles  is  itself  based  upon  four  texts, 

▼iz.  (1)  Peter 'b   Ck>nfe88ion,  and  onr  Lord's 

promise  to  baild  His  Cborcb  apon  "  tbis  rock  " 

(Matt  xvi.  18) ;  (2)  Tbe  gift  of  tbe  keys  (Matt. 

xvi.   19);  (3)  Peter's  restoration  (Luke  zzii. 

31) ;  and  (4)  Tbe  admonition  to  St.  Peter  (Jobn 

xxi.  15).     Now,  witb  regard  to  (1),  tbe  Fatbers 

tbemselves  are  bopelesslj  divided  as  to  tbe 

application  of   <*tbi8  rock."      Bat  manj  of 

tbem,  incinding  Aagnstine  and  Jerome,  bold 

tbat  tbe  **  rock  "  refers  to  Cbrist  Himself,  and 

many  otbers  tbat  it  refers  to  St.  Peter's  con- 

fession  of  faitb  in  tbe  Lord  Jesus,  and  tbis  view 

wonld  seem  to  be  tbe  best  explanation  of  tbe 

words     Certainly  St.  Peter  sbowed  immedi- 

ately  tbat  he  was  bat  a  frail  kind  of  rock  (Matt 

xvi  23).     CoDcerning  (2),  tbe  gift  of  tbe  keys 

signified  tbat  St  Peter  sboald  open  tbe  kingdom 

of  beaven  by  tbe  preacbing  of  tbe  Qospel  to 

botb  Jews  and  Gentiles.    Tbe  power  of  "  bind- 

ing  and  loosing"  was  conferred  apon  cUl  tbe 

apostles,  and  tberefore  constitated  no  pecaliar 

dignity  in  regard  to  St.  Peter  bimself  (see 

Matt,  xriii.  18).    As  to  (8),  tbis  text,  reminding 

as  of  tbe  apostle's  fall,  is  rather  an  argament 

againtt  bis  sapremacy.    Tbere  woald  be  special 

need  and  special  reason  f  or  St.  Peter  to  confirm 

bis  bretbren  after  bis  conversion,  and  to  do  so 

woold  be  a  special  pleasare  to  bim  after  bis  sad 

deniaL    (4)  Witb  regard  to  Jobn  xxi.  15,  tbe 

tbreefold  qaestion  as  to  tbe  apostle's  love  for 

Cbrist  reminds  os  (as  doabtless  it  was  meant  to 

remind  bim)  of  bis  tbreefold  denial,  and  tbe 

fact  tbat  the  apostle  was  "  grieved  "  (v.  17)  by 

tbe  qaestion  sbows  bow  far  tbe  trae  State  of 

tbe  case  was  from  any  special  dignity  being 

conferred  apon  bim.     Nor  was  tbe  commission 

to  feed  Obrist's  sheep  and  lambs  pecaliar  to  St. 

Peter,  bat  is  incambent  apon  every  minister, 

as  the  Word  pastor  (a  shepherd),  derived  from 

the  Latin  pcttcerty  to  feed,  sbows. 

On  tbe  opposite  side  the  f ollowing  considera- 
tions  show  tbat  no  speeial  pre-eminence  was 
ever  assigned  to  St.  Peter  among  tbe  apostles : 
(1)  Christ  at  least  twice  declared  tbat  no 
distinction  of  rank  conld  be  permitted  among 
them  (Mark  ix.  33-35  ;  Lake  xxii.  24-26).  It 
is  noteworthy  tbat  the  last  occasion  was  at  the 
Last  Sapper,  long  after  tbe  gift  of  "  tbe  keys  " 
to  St  Peter.  (2)  Tbis  apostle  was  the  only 
one  sternly  rebaked  by  Christ  for  attempting 
to  oppose  God's  will  (Matt.  xvi.  23) ;  and  (3) 
he  was  the  only  apostle,  exoept  tbe  traitor 


Jadas,  who  actaally  feil  away  from  Christ, 
denying  Hirn  witb  an  oath,  and  that  ander 
aggravated  circamstances.    (4)  Not  a  Single 
aot  of  jarisdiction  or  aathority  on  8t  Peter's 
part  over  any  apostle  or  eider  is  to  be  foond. 
(5)   St   James,  not  St    Peter,  preaided   at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xü.  17 ;  xr.  18-21  ;  QaL  iL 
9-12).    (6)  St  Peter  is  sent  witb  St  John  on 
a  mission  to  Samaria  (Acts  tüL  14).    From 
tbe  Roman  Standpoint,  be  sbould  have  been 
tbe  Bender,  not  the  sent.     (7)  He  alone  of 
tbe  apostles  is  recorded  to  have  erred  on  a 
point  of  Chureh  order  and  practice  involTing 
doctrine,  and  to  have  been  strenuously  opposed 
by  St  Paul.    (8)  St  Peter  is  divinely  restiicted 
to  the  Chureh  of  tbe  Jews  by  birth  (GaL  ii. 
7,  8),  and  is  withdrawn  from  allautbority  over 
tbe  Gentiles,  to  whom  botb  tbe  Roman  and 
Protestant  Churchcs  belong.    (9)  Tbe  activity, 
energy,  and  autbority  of  St  Paul  quite  eclipte 
those  of  St  Peter  (2  Cor.  xi.  5 ;  xii.  11 ;  1  Cor. 
iv.  17 ;  xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  28 ;  Rom.  i.  6,  6,  7). 
(10)  The  only  possible  scriptural  connection 
of  St.  Peter  witb  Rome  is  tbe  pure  conjecture 
that  <*  Babylon,"  in  Ij  Peter  v.  18,  may  mean 
Rome.     Even  if  tbis  guess  were  correct,  tbere 
is  no  mention  of  St.   Peter  having  had  the 
least  autbority  tbere.   (11)  St.  Paul  stigmatises 
the  attaching   of   tbemselves    by  Christians 
speoifically  to  St.  Peter,  or  to  any  otber  apostle, 
as  distinct  from  the  wbole  Cborcb  of  Christ 
as  scbismatical  (1  Cor.  i.  12,  13).  (12)  So  far 
from  St  Peter  claiming  for  himself  even  sach 
a  Position  as  St.  Paul  claimed,  tbe  only  special 
title  St.  Peter  assumes  is  that  of  "fellow- 
eider  "    (1  Peter  v.  1).    (13)  That  portion  of  tbe 
New  Testament  we  owe  to  St  Peter,  even  con- 
sidering  the  Gk>spel  according  to  St  Mark  as 
mainly  derived  from  Information  snpplied  by 
St  Peter,  is  largely  inferior  botb  in  bulk  and 
Spiritual  importance  to  the  writings  of  St 
Paul,  and  the  Gospels  which  came  from  tbe 
bands  of  the  otber  evangelists.    (15)  The  Yicar 
whom    cur    Saviour   appointed   immediately 
before  His  sufferings  was  no  mere  man,  but 
tbe  Holy  Ghost  Himself  (Jobn  xiv.  16,  17,  26; 
XV.  26 ;  xvi  7,  13-16). 

The   Privilege   of   Peter    was   simply  and 
solely  tbis,  that  to  bim  alone  was  granted  tbe 
honour  (which  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  conld  not  be  repeated)  of  being  tbe^r<< 
to  unlock  the  doors  of  tbe  kingdom  of  beaven 
to  botb  Jews  (Acts  ii.   14-41)  and  Gentiles 
(Acts  X.  34-48).    Tbat  which  the  Pope  grasps 
at,  tberefore,  in  the  **  Privileges  of  Peter "  is 
but  an  intangible  shadow,  sometbing  which 
does  not  exist  at  all,  and  in  claiming  to  be 
heir  to  tbis,  tbe  Pope  (as  Dr.  Littledale  bas  well 
pointed  out)  occupies  a  position  similar  to  tbat 
which  would  be  beld  by  the  heirs  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  if  any  sbould  be  alive,  who  sbould 
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laj  Claim  to  the  enjojment  or  monopoly  of 
contiDaing  to  discover  America.  Bat,  fartber, 
tbe  Pope  is  evidently  not  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  for  tbe  tbree  followiDg  important  reasooB: 
first,  St.  Peter  was  infallible  in  bis  teaobing, 
bat  antil  1870  manj  Bomanists  believed  tbe 
Pope  to  be  fallible.  If  tbe  Pope  were  St. 
Peter's  saccessor,  how  coald  tbe  Cbarcb  of 
tbe  nineteentb  centary  be  different  from  tbe 
Cbarcb  of  all  tbe  preceding  ages  7  Secondly, 
St  Peter  possessed  miracaloas  gifts.  Tbe 
Popes  evidently  do  not,  and  do  not  generally 
Claim  sacb  power.  Tbirdly,  tbe  Pope  does 
not  teacb  tbe  doctrine  of  St.  Peter,  and  **  tbey 
bave  not  tbe  inberitance  of  Peter  who  bave 
not  tbe  faitb  of  Peter "  (Ambrose,  De  Poenü, 
V.  1,  c.  DU.  Protest.).  Tbose,  tben,  wbosapport 
tbe  Claim  of  Rome  to  the  "  Privilege  of  Peter," 
sapport  the  elevation  of  a  baman  being  into 
that  place  wbich  God  alone  sboald  occapy. 
Wbat  relation  does  tbe  bamble,  laborioas 
apostle  bear  to  tbose  proad  pontiffs  who  wear 
the  triple  orown,  are  borne  in  the  Cachedral 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  on  the  Shoulders  of  tbe 
people,  and  placed  on  tbe  altar  above  that 
"wbich  is  calied  God  and  worshipped," 
namely  the  Bost,  and  who  bave  been  sar- 
rounded  by  foreign  bayonets  dyed  with  the 
blood  of  their  flock  7  [M.  E.  W.  J.] 

PROCESSION.— Tbe  movement  of  a  Company 
of  persons  from  one  spot  to  anotber  in  an 
orderly  line. 

There  are  tbree  sorts  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
cessions:  (1)  Those  of  the  persons  who  con- 
stitate  tbe  procession  only.  (2)  Those  of 
Images  borne  by  the  processionists.  (3) 
Those  of  the  Host,  or  wafer,  or  cake, 
sapposed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  carried  in 
like  manner  by  the  processionists. 

1.  There  is  notbing  objectionable  in  tbe 
first  class  of  processions,  provided  tbey  bave 
not  a  saperstitioas  purpose,  sacb  as  tbe 
procession  in  Roman  Catholic  Obarches  on 
Easter  Eve,  or  saperstitioas  accompaniments, 
such  as  incense  or  lights. 

2.  Processions  of  Images  are  of  two  kinds. 
Sometimes  their  purpose  is  to  eam  tbe  pro- 
tection of  tbe  saint  whose  Image  is  carried,  in 
any  moment  of  peril,  sometimes  to  g^ve  tbe 
saint  the  pleasare  of  being  received  with 
respect  and  veneration.  Of  the  first  sort  of 
tbese  processions  there  are  many  instances  in 
history,  when  a  besieged  garrison  carried  the 
protecting  saint  of  a  town  round  the  walls  as 
a  defence  against  the  assailants.  Tbe  same 
principle  is  invoWed  in  tbis  proceeding  as  was 
reproved  in  tbe  presumptuous  act  of  tbe 
Israelites  when  tbey  took  tbe  ark,  as  a  talis- 
man,  into  tbe  field  of  battle  and  were  punished 
by  its  capture.  Tbe  second  sort  of  tbese  pro- 
oendons  may  be  witnessed  in  many  of  the 


villages  and  towns  of  Spain  at  the  present 
time.  On  tbe  fete  day  tbe  patron  saint's 
Image  is  brought  out  with  great  pomp  and 
carried  to  all  tbe  chief  points  of  tbe  neighbonr- 
bood,  wbere  bis  Clients  meet  in  large  numbers 
and  adore  bim.  In  the  large  village  of 
Yillaescusa,  near  Salamanca,  the  patron  saint 
is  St.  Mary  of  the  Elm,  so  calied  because  her 
Image  is  made  out  of  an  elm  tree  under  wbich 
she  is  supposed  to  bave  wrought  a  miracle. 
St.  Mary  of  tbe  Elm  is  carried  round  the  place 
annually,  and  if  any  accident  happen,  or  dis- 
respect  be  shown  to  her,  it  is  feit  and  resented 
as  keenly  as  a  blow  Struck  by  an  infidel  at  a 
sacred  animal  in  some  parts  of  lodia,  or 
formerly  in  Egypt.  About  twenty  years  ago 
Protestantism  foand  its  way  into  Villaescusa 
by  means  of  a  Bible  wbich  an  inhabitant  bad 
bought  in  a  neighboaring  town,  and  read  to 
bis  sister  and  some  friends.  Tbe  priest 
announced  that  on  the  nezt  fdte  day  St.  Mary 
of  the  Elm  woald  show  her  Indignation. 
Accordingly  when  the  day  for  tbe  procession 
came,  it  was  found  that  St.  Mary  bad  lost  hex 
armsl  The  villagers  rose  in  fury,  seized  a 
leading  Protestant  and  barried  bim  off  to  a 
neighboaring  town,  wbere  he  was  thrust  into 
a  prison  scarcely  long  enougb  for  bim  to  lie 
down  in,  lighted  only  by  a  sort  of  trap-door  at 
the  top.  There  he  mlght  bave  stayed  for  a 
lengtb  of  time,  bat  friends  of  tbe  Protestant 
cause  calied  tbe  attention  of  tbe  Government 
to  tbe  case,  and  two  of  the  Quardias  Oivüet — 
tbe  most  uncorrupt  body  of  men  in  Spain — 
were  sent  to  Yillaescusa  to  investig^te  tbe 
matter.  Tbey  very  soon  found  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  sacristan  bad  unscrewed  tbe 
arms  in  order  to  raise  odium  against  the  Pro- 
testants,  and  that  tbey  were  tben  lying  in  bis 
hayloft  covered  with  bay.  Tbe  result  was 
tbis:  the  Protestant  Confessor,  whose  name 
is  Hernandez,  was  released,  and  a  Protestant 
church  and  oongregation  was  formed  at 
Yillaescusa,  wbich  is  ministered  to  by  one  of 
Bishop  Cabrera's  clergy.  But  the  procession 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Elm  continued,  and  pro- 
bably  continues  still. 

Occasionally  St.  Mary  of  one  title  or  place 
pays  a  visit  to  St.  Mary  of  anotber  title  or 
place,  in  wbich  case  the  processionists  show 
the  utmost  courtesy  to  eaob  other ;  bat  sbould 
tbey  meet  on  anotber  day  in  a  narrow  street, 
each  refuses  to  yield  to  the  other,  being 
jealously  desirous  of  showing  that  their  St. 
Mary  is  the  superior  of  the  two.  At  Alhaurin 
if  any  one  belonging  to  tbe  procession  of 
**  Jesus  above "  (tbe  hill)  gets  caught  by  the 
bearers  of  "  Jesus  below,"  the  badges  of  the 
opposite  party  are  tom  off,  and  be  or  she  is 
glad  to  escape  with  that.  Tbe  Holy  Week  is 
the  great  time  for  tbese  processions  of  Images, 
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and  the  most  noted  place  for  them  is  SeTÜle. 
"  The  processions  are  very  splendidly  arraDged/' 
writes  an  eye-witness  in  1851,  ''bat  tbey  are 
mere  sbows,  and  tbe  cloak  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  tbe  dress  of  the  Nazarenes  are 
discussed  jost  as  a  gentleman's  or  lady's  dress 
at  a  ball.  The  Nazarenes'  dress  in  whicb  tbey 
walk  in  processlon  is  a  long  cap  aboat  a  yard 
high,  like  tbe  old  san-benito  caps,  a  dress  with 
a  train  about  three  yards  in  leng^h,  and  a 
veiled  face.  Tbey  carry  not  merely  single 
Images,  bat  patos,  whicb  are  generally  groape, 
or  a  figare  ander  a  saperb  canopy.  Each 
f ratemity  has  commonly  two  pcuott  represent- 
ing  perbaps  the  Last  Sapper,  or  oar  Lord  apon 
the  Gross  between  the  two  tbieres,  the  last 
and  most  splendid  being  invariably  tbe  Blessed 
Virgin.  Tbey  come  from  their  several  parish 
charches,  pass  throagb  tbe  ohief  sqaare  where 
tbe  royal  party  is  placed  onder  a  canopy,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  catbedraL  On  Tharsday 
we  saw  foar  processions  with  nlne  pcuot, 

"Good  Friday  presented  the  most  festival 
appearance  of  all.  There  were  processions  all 
day  long.  The  whole  popalation  was  oat  in 
the  streets  to  see  them,  boys  clambering  every- 
where  that  tbey  oaght  not,  and  being  driven 
down  by  the  police,  men  and  boys  selling  nats 
and  gingerbread  and  water.  There  was  no  111 
temper  and  qaarrelling,  and  no  drinking  except 
water;  the  people  seemed  to  have  met  to 
enjoy  tbemselves,  and  tbey  did  it.  There  was 
one  anfortunate  occarrence.  One  procession 
bearing  the  images  of  oar  Lord  falling  with 
the  cross  and  of  oar  Lady  and  Hope,  feil  in 
with  ^notber  bearing  those  of  the  Gonversion 
of  the  Penitent  Thief  and  of  oar  Lady  of 
Montserrat,  and  they  foaght  for  tbe  preced- 
ence.  The  former  gained  it,  bat  tbe  fight 
ocoasioned  a  panic  in  the  great  Square,  where 
there  were,  it  is  supposed,  20,000  persons. 
The  brotberbood  of  the  Gonversion  and  of  oar 
Lady  of  Montserrat,  wearing  high  caps  with 
flaps  over  their  faces  that  blinded  them,  and 
long  trains  that  entangled  their  feet,  were 
qaite  helpless  in  the  confusion,  and  went 
down,  I  was  told  by  an  American,  *  like  nine- 
pins.'  Wben  order  was  restored,  the  Infanta 
and  all  the  royal  party  took  candles  and 
walked  with  them  to  console  them.  Oar  Lady 
of  Montserrat  had  a  splendid  new  robe  of  blae 
veWet.  The  images  of  oar  Lord*s  sofferings 
were  strangely  oat  of  place  in  sach  a  merry, 
tamaltooos  scene"  {Pfxu:tieal  Warking  of  tKe 
Church  of  Spain,  eh.  x.  xi.). 

3.  The  processions  of  tbe  Host  are  also  of 
two  kinds.  Sometimes  the  Host  is  carried 
for  the  parpose  of  being  given  to  the  sick; 
sometimes  to  make  a  royal  progress,  oatside 
the  narrow  bounds  of  a  pyz,  or  a  tabemacle, 
or  a  cbnrch,  as  Bastem  potentates  like  occa- 


sionally  to  go  abroad  from  their  pftlaoea,  and 
receive  the  homage  of  their  sabjects. 

In  tbe  early  Gharch,  when  the  conseciated 
bread  and  wine  had  to  be  sent  to  any  sick 
man  or  safferer  wbo  coald  not  be  present  at 
the  common  evening  meal,  part  of  whicb  con- 
sisted  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  there  waa  no  pro- 
cession for  the  pnrpose.  The  deacon  jost  took 
them,  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  meal,  to  the  appointed 
hoase,  and  so  the  sick  man  was  recognised  as  . 
a  participant  in  tbe  brotberly  meal.  It  was 
only  when  the  new  religion  formolated  by 
Innocent  III.  g^w  ap,  that  procesaionB,  and 
lights,  and  bells,  and  chants  were  introdnced. 

The  special  day  on  whicb  Ghrist  is  supposed 
to  make  His  royal  progress  in  the  shape  of  a 
wafer  is  Corpui  Chritti  day.  The  festival  was 
instituted  for  this  parpose  by  Urban  IV.  in 
1264,  as  a  consequence  of  the  dogma  of  trän- 
substantiation,  sanctioned  in  1215,  and,  as  is 
Said,  on  account  of  the  following  miracle : 
'*  In  1230,  Juliana,  a  nun  of  Li^ge,  while  look- 
ing  at  the  fall  moon,  saw  a  gap  in  its  orb,  and 
by  a  peculiar  revelation  from  heaven,  leamed 
that  the  moon  represented  the  Ghristian 
Gharch,  and  tbe  gap  tbe  want  of  a  certain 
festival — that  of  the  adoration  of  the  body  of 
Ghrist  in  tbe  consecrated  Host — whlch  she 
was  to  begin  to  celebrate  and  annoonce  to  the 
World"  (Hook,  Chureh  Dieüonary).  Soch  is 
the  parpose  and  such  is  tbe  origin  of  a  festind 
observed  now  by  some  handreds  of  Bnglish 
clergymen.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  obserre 
it  by  the  public  processions  which  make  tbe 
day  so  well  known  on  the  Gontinent,  bat  they 
observe  it  by  their  selection  of  the  day  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist;  and  by 
selecting  it  they  profess  apprond  of  that 
festival,  appointed  for  worship  of  the  con- 
secrated element  of  bread  as  Ghrist  Himself. 

[F.M.] 
PR00B8SI0NAL  GSOSS.~In  the  Westerton 
case  it  was  held  that  "the  word  'omaments' 
applies,  and  in  this  rubric"  (the  Ornaments' 
Rnbric)  "  is  confined  to  those  articles  the  use 
of  which  in  the  Services  and  ministrations  of 
the  Gharch  is  prescribed  by  the  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.''  No  ose  of  the  cross  was 
prescribed  by  that  book.  Their  lordships 
added  that  the  "general  question  of  crosses 
not  used  in  the  Services,  bat  employed  only  as 
decorations  of  churches,  is  entirely  anaffected 
by  the  rubria"  Processions  which  seem  to 
form  part  of  divine  servioe  are  illegal  (Elphin- 
stone  V.  Purchas),  and,  consequently,  the  ose  of 
a  processional  cross  in  connection  with  such 
processions  must  be  illegal  also.  Bat  when 
used  as  mere  emblems  of  the  Ghristian  faith, 
not  as  objects  of  superstitioas  reverence, 
they  may  still  lawfuUy  be  erected  as  archi- 
tectural   decorations   of   churches.     Moore's 
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special  report  of  Liddell  v.  Westertoo,  pp. 
166,  161,  176.  [J.  T.  T.] 

PBOHIBITED    BOOKa— See    Index    Ex- 

PUBOATOBIUS. 

PROHIBITION.— See  Inhibition. 

PBOPAOANDA.  —  See  Missions,  Roman 
Oatholig. 

PBOPHB8YIK0S — The  '«religious  ezer- 
ciees,"  otherwise  known  bj  this  name,  origi- 
nated  abont  1671,  and  were  based  on  the 
Apostolio  direction  (l^Cor.  ziv.  31),  "Te  sball 
all  prophesy  one  by  one  that  all  maj  learn  and 
all  be  comforted."  Thej  were  held  usnally  on 
Satnrday  morniogs,  at  first  once  a  fortnight, 
and  afterwards  everj  week.  The  "practice," 
says  Strjpe,  "  waa  taken  up  in  divers  places  of 
tbe  nation,  and  particnlarly  in  Northampton- 
sbire,  and  allowed  by  many  bisbops  in  their 
dioceses :  the  manner  wbereof  was,  that  the 
xninSsters  of  such  a  division,  at  a  set  time, 
met  together  in  some  church  belonging  to  a 
market  or  other  large  town,  and  there  each  in 
their  order  ezplained  according  to  their  ability 
8ome  particular  portion  of  Scriptare  allotted 
them  before.  And  after  all  of  them  had  done, 
a  moderator,  who  was  one  of  tbe  gravest  and 
best  leamed  among  them,  made  bis  observa- 
tions  npon  what  the  rest  had  said,  and  deter- 
mined  the  trne  sense  of  tbe  place.  And  all 
was  to  be  despatched  within  such  a  Space  of 
time."^  At  Northampton  the  time  allowed 
was  two  honrs,  the  first  Speaker  occapying 
three  qnarters  of  an  hoor,  the  second  and 
third  eaoh  a  qaarter,  and  the  moderator  the 
remainder.  The  moderator  nominated  the 
Speakers,  the  bishop  or  archdeacon  the  mode- 
rator, and,  in  some  dioceses,  the  moderator  was 
the  mral  dean.  <*At  these  assemblies,"  pro- 
ceeds  Strype,  *  there  were  great  confluzes  of 
people  to  hear  and  learn.  And  by  this  means 
tbe  ministers  and  curates  were  forced  to  read 
aothors,  and  consnlt  ezpositors  and  commen- 
tators,  and  to  follow  their  studies,  that  they 
might  speak  to  parpose  when  they  were  to  ap- 
pear  in  public ;  and  hereby  they  considerably 
profited  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptare."  In  the  great  dearth  of  preaching, 
and  of  clergymen  competent  to  preach,^  these 
ezercises  met  a  pressing  need ;  and  their 
tborougbly  anti  -  Romish  character '  made 
them  a  medium  of  streng  Protestant  influence. 
Bot  they  were  liable  to  certain  aboses.  Men 
more  ready  to  speak  than  able  to  speak  aptly 
and  profitably  migbt  push  themselves  forward ; 


^  Strype*s  Life  of  OrindaL,  p.  326,/.  ;  ef.  Faller 
Chureh  Hütory,  bock  ix.  §  iv.  2,  3. 

2  Neal,  Hisiory  of  the  Puritant,  vol.  L  p.  146, 
164,  167,  &c. 

*  See  the  Confetsion  of  Faüh,  signed  by  all  who 
took  part    Neal,  i.  244. 


indiscreet  Speakers  migbt  take  occasion  to 
inveigh  "  against  the  laws,  rites,  policies,  and 
discipline  of  the  Ohurch  of  England  established 
by  public  authority,"  or  to  '*  glance  "  at  public 
affairs  and  persons  ;  ministers  "deprived  from 
their  livings  and  inhibited  to  preach  '*  might 
make  their  appearance  and  take  part  "  in  the 
said  ezercises";  above  all,  **a  lay  person" 
might  be  "  suffered  to  speak  publicly  in  those 
assemblies."  *  Such  abuses  actnally  occurred, 
though  the  mischief  done  was  vastly  out- 
weighed  by  the  good.  But  the  Queen,  when 
she  heard  of  them,  and  was  also  assured' 
that  the  "ezercises"  were  *'seminaries  of 
Puritanism,"  determined  to  suppress  the  whole 
movement  Beginning  with  the  diocese  of 
Norwich  (March  26, 1674),*  she  eztended  her 
Orders  for  this  parpose  (May  7,  1677) '  to  the 
Church  generally.  Archbishop  Grindal's  re- 
monstrance  made  to  the  Queen*  (before  the 
final  Order)  in  a  noble  letter  was  in  vain. 
The  **  ezercises "  did  not  entirely  cease  all  at 
once ;  *  but,  on  the  whole,  the  year  1677  saw 
the  last  of  them,  until  (in  a  manner)  they  were 
revived  by  the  lectureships  of  the  later 
Puritans.  [F.  J.  P.] 

PBOPITIATION.— A  rendering  favonrable  of 
one  before  alienated.  There  is  but  one  pro- 
pitiation  that  can  be  made  for  mankind, 
alienated  from  God  through  its  sins.  That 
propitiation  was  made  once  for  all  by  the 
sin-offering  upon  the  cross.  Since  that  stu- 
pendous  act  of  mercy  man  can  neither  have 
nor  need  any  furtber  offering  for  sin.  Its 
effect  is  continaous,  and  therefore  when  His 
children,  reconciled  and  adopted  in  Christ, 
fall  into  transgression,  all  that  is  required  of 
them  is  repentance,  in  order  to  be  restored 
to  the  favour  of  their  Father.  The  great 
propitiatory  o£fering  was  typified  beforehand 


^  See  Archbishop  Grindal's  **Begulations"  (1676) 
in  his  Remains,  pp.  373,  374. 

*  By  Archbishop  Parker  as  early  as  1674  (Neal, 
i.  286). 

«  Prothero,  Stlect  Statuta,  p.  204 ;  ef.  Neal,  i. 
286-89. 

'  The  letter  conveying  her  final  **  Orders  "  may 
be  Seen  in  Orindal's  Remaim,  pp.  467-69 ;  or  in 
Neal,  L  310,  notc 

*  December  20,  1676 ;  Orindal's  RemainSy  pp. 
876  90.  He  was  "  suspended  "  tili  just  before 
his  death,  July  6.  1683. 

'  "  Regalations "  for  the  conduct  of  ''ezer 
cises "  in  the  diocese  of  ehester  were  issaed  by 
the  bishop  in  1686.  See  Prothero's  SeUct 
Statutes^  p.  206.  For  Lord  Bacon's  opinion  of 
the  "  prophesyings  "  see  his  AdvertUement  Toueh- 
ing  the  Controvernes  of  the  Church  of  England  (ed. 
1667),  reprinted  in  Arber's  Introductory  Sketch  to 
the  Martin  Marprelate  Controverty,  p.  161. 
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in  tbe  Jewish  dispensation  by  tbe  sin  and 
trespass  offerings.  When  a  man  bad  com- 
mitted  a  moral  or  ceremonial  offenoe,  wbiob 
exolnded  bim  from  tbe  favoor  of  God,  be  bad 
to  offer  bis  sin-offering,  wbicb  ceremonially 
restored  bim  to  tbat  favoar,  becanse  it  repre- 
sented  and  dimlj  pleaded  tbe  effects  of  tbe 
one  great  propitiatory  offering  to  be  madein 
tbe  futnre.  Tbe  peace  or  tbank-offering  bad 
no  sncb  pnrpose.  Tbat  was  offered  in  joyoas 
recognition  tbat  tbe  offerer  was  living  in  tbe 
ligbt  of  God's  countenance,  a  pardoned  cbild, 
wbose  offering  a  loving  Fatber  voacbsafed  to 
sbare  witb  bim. 

Wbile  we  can  bave,  as  Cbristians,  no  sin- 
offering  for  tbe  pnrpose  of  propitiation,  we 
may  still  bave  onr  peace  or  thank-offering,  and 
tbis  is  tbe  offering  of  praise  and  tbanksgiying 
wbicb  we  present  to  God  for  tbe  reconciliation 
effected  in  Cbrist,  as  well  as  for  tbe  temporal 
mercies  tbat  we  enjoy.  Tbis  tbank-offering 
we  make  wbenerer  we  ponr  out  onr  bearts  in 
gratitnde  to  God  for  His  mercies  in  Cbrist, 
and  more  particnlarly  wben,  feeling  oorselves 
His  forgiven  cbildren,  we  g^tber  ronnd  His 
board  witb  loving  and  gratefnl  bearts  for  tbe 
pnrpose  of  rendering  Him  onr  praises  and 
thanksgiyings.  Wbat  we  tben  present  to 
God  is  a  peace-offering,  not  a  sin -offering ;  a  sac- 
rifice  of  tbanks,  not  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation. 

Ritoalistic  and  Roman  teacbing  confnse  tbe 
two  ideas  of  tbe  sin -offering  for  propitiation 
and  tbe  peace-offering  for  thanksgiving ;  and 
tbis  perplexes  and  darkens  tbe  wbole  scbeme 
of  tbe  Gbristian  faitb  and  worsUp.  If  we 
bare  to  make  an  offering  for  propitiation,  we 
are  not  tbe  reconciled  cbildren  of  tbe  Fatber, 
adopted  in  Cbrist.  Eitber  we  bave  not  been 
admitted  into  tbe  bouse,  or  we  bave  been 
cast  ont  of  it.  We  may  not  ask  and  receive 
forgiveness  as  cbildren,  bat  must  seek  it  as 
aliens,  for  wbom  tbe  sin-offering  mast  again 
be  made— as  indeed  it  professes  to  be  made 
in  tbe  Mass.  Tbe  wbole  tbeory  ignores  tbe 
trutb  so  eamestly  pressed  in  tbe  Epistle  to  tbe 
Hebrews,  tbat  tbere  is  no  more  an  offering  for 
sin  since  tbe  one  offering  on  tbe  cross,  and  it 
treats  tbe  adoption  in  Cbrist  witb  contnmely  as 
a  nnllity,or  of  only  partial  and  temporary  effect. 
Tbe  Holy  Euobarist  is  not  a  sacrifice  to  pro- 
pitiate  an  averted  Deity,  bat  a  gratefnl  offering 
of  onr  tbanks  to  cor  Fatber  for  tbe  love  tbat  ac- 
oepts  US  as  His  cbildren  in  Cbrist.^     [F.  M.] 


1  In  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  tbe  first 
prayer  of  tbanksgiving  after  tbe  administration 
of  tbe  bread  and  tbe  wine,  tbe  words  "  tbis  oar 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  tbanksgiving"  refer  to 
tbe  tbanksgiving  portion  of  tbe  service  tben 
entered  npon,  and  not  tbe  portion  wbicb  bas 
been  concladed. — Edd. 


PBOTESTANT.— (1)  One  wbo  makes  a  protes- 
tation  or  deolaration  of  his  belief,  or  opinion, 
or  resolation.  (2)  One  wbo  proteets  or  makes 
a  deolaration  against  some  belief,  or  opinion, 
or  action. 

1.  Tbe  positive  force  of  tbe  word  Protestant 
is  too  macb  ig^ored  and  forgotten.  It  is  its 
primary  signification.  We  can  make  a  pro- 
testation  witb  respect  to  anything  tbat  we 
feel  strongly  about.  It  is  only  because  sncb  a 
protestation  is  seldom  made  except  in  Opposi- 
tion to  wbat  we  believe  to  be  error,  tbat  tbe 
word  Protestant  grew  to  bave  a  negative  sense 
attached  to  it,  so  tbat  it  was  snpposed  tbat  if 
we  protested  we  most  be  protestlng  againd 
sometbing.  Tet  onr  ordinary  forms  of  speecb 
bear  testimony  to  tbe  contrary,  and  sbow  tbat 
we  are  wrong  in  tbus  confining  tbe  meaning 
of  tbe  term.  Tbe  Qaeen  in  HamUt,  says,  "  The 
lady  doth  protest  too  mach,  metbinks,"  tbat 
is,  declares  her  resolve  too  vebemently.  After 
a  long  day's  joamey  we  might  say,  '*  I  protest 
tbat  I  am  glad  to  rest."  Here  we  are  not 
denying  anything,  bat  only  stating  sometbing 
witb  empbasis.  The  "  Deolaration  "  issned  in 
1900  by  members  of  tbe  Englisb  Cbnrch 
Union  might  as  well  bave  been  called  a 
"Protestation/*  and  it  wonld  bave  been  so 
called  in  tbe  sizteenth  and  seventeentb  cen- 
tories.  In  1641  Pym  persuaded  Parliament  to 
**  enter  into  a  protestation,"  not  against  any- 
thing, bat  **  for  tbe  defence  of  their  Privileges 
and  the  Performance  of  their  duties  to  God  and 
tbe  king,  wbicb  they  were  obliged  to  as  good 
Christians  and  good  sabjects,"  and  a  com- 
mittee  was  ordered  "speedily  to  witbdraw 
and  prepare  such  protestation."  Tbe  "Pro- 
testation'* was  drawn  np,  and  those  who 
signed  it  boand  themselves  thereby  "  to  defend 
the  doctrine  of  tbe  Cburch  of  England,  and 
his  Majesty*s  royal  person,  and  the  powers 
and  Privileges  of  Parliament,  and  the  lawfol 
rights  and  liberties  of  tbe  sabject,"  all  these 
things  being  positive  acts  to  be  performed,  not 
negations. 

Tbe  German  tbeologians  and  partisans  of 
Beform,  from  wbom  the  name  of  Protestant 
comes,  ased  the  word  in  its  positive  sense. 
Their  protestation  was  not  a  string  of  nega- 
tives, bat  a  deolaration  of  their  faith,  positive 
and  negative.  From  them  tbe  word  and  its 
meaning  passed  into  England ;  so  tbat  tbe 
Protestant  Faitb  in  England  meant  the  Faith 
of  the  Chnrcb  of  England,  as  in  Germany  it 
meant  tbe  Faith  of  the  Confession  of  Aags- 
borg.  It  was  not  ased  in  contrast  witb 
Catholic,  nor  even  at  first  witb  Popish,  bat  it 
signified  tbe  Catholic  Faith  cleared  from  the 
nncatholic  additions  and  corrnptions  of  the 
mediaaval  and  modern  Roman  Chnrcb,  wbicb 
was  the  faith  wbicb  the  Choroh  of  England 
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made  protestation,  or  protested,  that  it  held. 
Thos  all  the  seTenteenth-centory  divines  an- 
hesitatingly  speak  of  themseWet  as  Protestants. 
Land,  for  example,  solemnly  protested  "  that 
he  was  innooent  of  all  practice,  or  so  much 
as  thonght  of  practice,  for  aoj  alteration  to 
Popery  or  any  way  blemishing  the  true  Protei- 
tatU  JUligion  established  in  the  Cburch  of 
England  "  {TrmtbUt  and  Trial),  and  in  his  last 
"Will  and  Testament  he  deolared  that  he  died 
in  the  orthodox  profession  otthe  Catholie  Paiih. 
In  his  estimation  the  "  Oatholic  Faith"  and  the 
"  Protestant  Religion  "  were  one  and  the  same. 
Jeremy  Taylor  pronounced  St.  Aogustine  a 
Protestant  in  his  teaching  on  the  Holy  Com- 
mnnion  {Real  Preeenee,  zii.  30).  He  did  not 
mean  that  Angostine  formally  denied  the 
mediasTal  and  modern  Roman  dogmas,  which 
bad  not  come  into  being  in  his  day,  but 
that  he  taught  the  true  dootrine  on  the 
snbject,  which  dootrine  was  identioal  with 
that  which  in  the  sizteenth  and  seven- 
teenth  centniies  was  known  as  the  Protestant 
doctrine. 

2.  As  long  as  there  were  no  forms  of 
Protestantism  except  the  Latheran  and  the 
Anglican,  there  was  no  ambigpiity  in  the 
word.  It  meant  the  religious  System,  positive 
and  negative,  of  the  Latheran  and  the  Angli- 
can  Oharches  respectively,  and  these  two 
Systems,  so  f ar  as  doctrine  was  concemed, 
differed  little  from  each  other.  Bat  when  the 
Tarioas  Dissenting  commanities  sprang  ap— 
Independents,  Baptists,  Qaakers,  and  others — 
tbey  all  styled  themselves  Protestant;  and 
thas  there  arose  varioas  forms  of  Protestan- 
tism, differing  in  their  positive  tenets,  but 
agreeing  in  their  negation  of  Popery.  This 
was  confasing,  and  by  degrees  the  word 
Protestant  lost  its  positive  connotation  and 
oame  to  be  confined  to  the  meaning  of  non- 
Papist. This  is  the  sense  which  it  conmionly 
bears  at  present.  In  the  sizteenth  and  seven- 
teenth  centaries,  if  a  man  said  that  he  was  a 
Protestant  he  was  anderstood  to  mean  that  he 
held  the  faith  of  the  Confession  of  Aagsbarg, 
or  of  the  XXXIX.  Artioles.  At  the  present 
time  the  name  Protestant  implies  that  the 
person  so  termed  rejects  all  Popish  doctrine 
(more  particalarly  the  doctrines  sammed  ap  in 
the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  and  sapplemented 
by  Pias  IX.),  and  unless  he  ezplains  that  he  is 
osing  the  word  in  its  original  sense,  he  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  stated  nothing  as  to  his  positive 
beliefs.  The  Speaker  might  be  a  Lotheran,  an 
Anglican,  an  Independent,  a  Qoaker,  and  woold 
■tili  call  himself  Prote^ttant.  This  ambigaity, 
or  rather,  this  limitation  of  the  word  to  its 
negative  signification,  has  caased  some  hesita^ 
tion  in  the  ase  of  it,  each  religionist  feeling 
that  in  saying  that  he  is  a  Protestant  he  does 


not  specify  his  own  particalar  positive  tenets 
and  standing-ground.  Bat  the  word,  if  it  has 
shronk  somewhat  in  the  eztent  of  its  signi- 
fication by  not  now  necessarily  oonnoting 
Latheranism,  or  Anglicanism,  and  if  from 
another  point  of  view  it  h>s  enlarged  its 
signification  so  as  to  embrr^^^.  the  varioas 
non-Romanist  sects,  is  stiu4  .  osefal  and 
wholesome  word  when  prop^Jy  employed, 
not,  that  is,  as  being  in  any  way  opposed 
to  Catholie,  when  the  latter  term  is  ased  in  its 
right  sense — for  we  Protestants  are  members 
of  the  Holy  Catholie  Charch,  axid  hold  the 
Catholie  Faith — bat  as  the  contradictory  of 
Papist.  See  Dr.  Wace's  valuable  artide  in 
Chureh  and  Paith,  which  is  fall  of  Information 
respecting  the  origin  of  Protestantism. 

[F.  M.] 
A  term  which  came  into  ase  at  the  Qerman 
Imperial  Diet  of  Spires,  1529,  in  the  follow- 
ing  circamstances.  There  had  been  a  pre- 
vioas  Diet  at  Spires  in  1526,  nine  years 
after  the  Reform  caase  had  been  started  by 
Lather,  when  the  two  parties  were  so  evenly 
divided  that  a  compromise  was  agreed  on,  and 
it  was  mied  that  antil  the  Emperor  (then 
absent)  retarned  to  Germany,  "each  State 
shoald  behave  in  its  own  territory  in  sach  a 
manner  as  to  be  able  to  render  an  accoant  to 
God  and  the  Emperor."  This  raling,  it  was 
claimed,  amoanted  to  a  temporary  freedom  of 
worship,^  and  was,  as  Robertson  pats  it,  almost 
eqaivalent  to  a  toleration  of  Lather*8  opinions.* 
Under  this  practical  liberty  the  Reformation 
caase  in  Germany  made  great  strides,  creating 
mach  aneasiness  in  the  papal  party,  which,  by 
a  vigoroas  effort,  flocked  to  this  seoond  Diet  at 
Spires,  1529,  bent  on  carrying  a  decree  which 
woald  re-establish  their  own  sapremacy  as 
formerly.  In  the  continaed  absence  of  the 
Emperor,  his  brother  King  Ferdinand,  a  streng 
papalist,  presided«  and  a  decree  was  proposed 
by  which  the  tolerating  claase  of  1526  was 
greatly  modified,  for  its  entire  abrogation  was 
Seen  to  be  impossible.  It  woald  penalise  all 
farther  innovations  and  all  additional  con- 
versions,  while  tolerating  those  already  made 
if  their  forcible  sappression  was  seen  to  be 
dangeroas  to  the  pablic  tranqaility.  Before 
the  decree  framed  in  that  sense  came  to  the 
vote,  bat  while  it  was  in  debate,  the  reforming 
members  of  the  Diet  retired  temporarily  to  a 
side  apartment  for  a  separate  oonsaltation, 
and  drew  ap  a  declaration  of  their  sentiments. 
It  ran:  '' We  protest  and  declare  herewith 
openly  before  God  as  well  as  before  all  men, 


1  D'Aabign^,  iv.  11, 12,  ed.  R.T.a 
>  Robertson's    Cfharlee   the  Piftk,  ii.  252,   ed. 
1840. 
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that  we,  for  ns  and  for  our  peojde,  neither 
consent  nor  adhere  in  any  manner  whatsoever 
to  the  proposed  decree  in  any  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  God,  to  His  Holy  Word,  to  our 
right  conscienoe,  to  the  salvation  of  our  sonls, 
and  to  the  I^rit  decree  of  Spires/'^    Such  was 
the  origi;|d  i  the  celebrated  Pbotbst  made 
on  April  ll>  iy629.    It  expressed  a  resolution  to 
maintain  their  liberty  of  worship  and  doctrinal 
opinion,  whereas  the  Diet  was  being  asked  to 
vote  for  what   was   in    effeot   their   gradual 
Strangulation.    On  retuming  to  the  assembly 
they  found  the  decree  had  been  passed,  nor 
eould  the  president  be  induced  to  reopen  the 
question.    Finding  themselves  thus  baffled,  and 
detenraned  not  to  yield  the  point,  they  con- 
tinued  their  deliberations  and  drew  up  a  State- 
ment  more   at  large,   embodying  their  first 
resolution  in  it,  but  accompanying  this  with  a 
f uUer  account  of  their  case,  with  documentary 
evidence  to  support  it.    This  was  their  Protest 
in  an  ezpanded  form  to  go  before  the  whole 
nation  in  print  and  for  all  time.    It  bore  the 
name  of  Insirumen^wn  AppeUaUonü^  constitut- 
ing  their  Appeal,  which  ended  thus:    *'We 
therefore  appeal  for  ourselves,  for  our  subjects, 
and  for   all  who  receive  or  who  shall  here- 
after  receive  the  Word  of  Ood,  from  all  past, 
present,  or  futnre  vexatious  measures,  to  bis 
Imperial  Majesty,  and  to  a  free  and  universal 
assembly  of  holy  Christendom."  '    It  was  their 
Protest  in  a  legal  form  for  public  use,  and  its 
date  was  April  25, 1529,  on  which  day  (Sunday), 
it  was  solemnly  signed  and  sealed  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Diet  who  were  in  agreement 
with  it ;  and  these  were  from  that  day  known 
as  ProtettcuUes,  Pbotbstants.   To  one  clause 
of  this  Appeal  attention  is  to  be  particularly 
directed :  *'  for  all  who  receive,  or  who  shall 
hereafter  receive,  Ihe  Word  of  God."    Only 
such,  therefore,  are  Protestants ;  and  it  is  io 
vain  that  they  are  made,  by  those  who  seek  to 
dishonour  the  name,  to  include  infidels  as  well 
as   Christians.      The    signatories    were    the 
following  Princes,  who,  then  or  later,  were 
joined  by  fourteen  Imperial  eitles  represented 
by  their  delegates  at  the  Diet,  viz.,  the  elector 
John  of  Saxony,  George,  Margrave  of  Branden, 
bürg;  Emest  and  Francis,  Dukes  of  Bruns- 
wick Lüneburg ;  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse  ; 
Wolfgang,  Prince  of  Anhalt;    the  eitles    of 
Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  Ulm,   Constance  Lin- 
dau, Memmingen,  Kempten,  Nordlingen,  Heil- 
bronn, Reutlingen,  Issna,  St.  Grall,  Weissenburg, 


1  D'Aubign^,  iv.  60,  ed.  R.T.S. 

«  /6id,  iv.  65  ed.  1846,  R.T.S. ;  Ranke,  iii.  176-77; 
Seckendorf,  Commentary  on  Lutheranittn^  lib.  ii. 
sec.  14,  §  xliv.  p,  130,  col.  2  (top),  Leipzic, 
1694. 


Windsbeim.'  It  should  be  noted  that  several 
of  the  Protesters  at  Spires  were  not  Lntherans. 
Ranke  remarks  that  sovereigns  so  conBider- 
able,  especially  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
cities  so  populous  in  the  south  and  west,  all 
united  in  opinion  and  in  will,  formed  a 
body  which  oommanded  respeot;  they  were 
determined  to  defend  themselves  with  their 
combined  strength  against  every  attampt  at 
compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  majoiity.^  On 
May  6th,  Melanohthon  retumed  to  Wittem- 
berg  from  Spires  deeply  agitated,  and  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  two  parties  were  abont  to 
draw  the  sword.' 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  imagine 
that  the  Protest  of  Spires  was  a  mere  objection 
to  Roman  Catholic  doctrines.  The  occasion 
did  not  require  the  Reformers  to  expresa  that, 
however  much  they  may  have  feit  it;  and, 
in  fact,  the  protest  in  its  ultimate  form  actually 
declared:  *'We  form  no  judgment  on  that 
which  concems  you,  most  dear  Lords,  and  we 
are  content  to  pray  God  daily  that  He  will 
bring  us  all  to  unity  and  faith,  in  truth, 
charity,  and  holiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
throne  of  graoe  and  our  only  mediator."  *  But 
they  were  required  to  condemn  themaelves  as 
unflt  to  be  tolerated  the  moment  thesecular  arm 
was  streng  enough  to  strike  them  down.  They 
would  not  so  dishonour  their  cause.    [C.  H.] 

Note, — It  ought  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
name  **  Protestant "  was  all  along  accepted  in 
England  after  the  Reformation  as  a  name  of 
the  Bstablished  Religion  as  has  been  shown 
at  great  length  by  Rev.  Charles  Hole  in  bis 
ffittorieal  Review  of  the  word$  Bvamgdical  and 
Protestant.  Indeed  the  word  was  often  nsed 
in  contrast  alike  to  "  Puritan  "  and  '•  Papist" 
[C.  H.  H.  W.] 

PBOTHE8IB  is  the  Greek  name  for  that  which 
in  the  Greek  Chnrch  is  nearly  akin  to  the 
Credence  Table.  It  means  the  preparation 
Table  on  which  the  bread  and  wine  are  placed 
prior  to  oonsecration.  The  name  is  part  of  the 
Greek  phrase  used  in  the  LXX.  Version  of 
the  Old  Testament  for  the  table  of  the  shew- 
bread.  Bt^WrighVBServiöeoftheMauinGredi 
and  Roman  Churehes, 

PSALTEB  OF  THB  VIBGIN,  THS.— An 
adaptation  of  the  Psalms  of  David  for  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  made  by  Bona- 
ventura, a  Saint  of  the  Roman  Churoh.  This 
Psalter  is  nothing  less  than  a  blasphemous 


'  Gieseler,  Text-book^  1868,  Eng.,  vol.  iv.  131, 
note  81 ;  Ranke,  Hitt.  J^/l,  iii.  176;  Robertson, 
CkarUs  F.,  ii.  253.    Gieseler  omits  Duke  Francis. 

«  Ranke,  üi  179. 

s  D'Aubignö,  iv.  67.    Ranke,  iii  185. 

*  D'Aubign^,  iv.  68,  ed.  R.T.8. 
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alteration  of  the  name  of  God,  wherever  it 
occnrs,  to  that  of  the  Virgin.  The  following 
are  a  few  epecimens,  viz.,  Psalm  i.  1,  "Blessed 
is  the  man  that  loveth  thj  Dame,  Virgin  Maxy, 
thy  grace  shall  Btrengthen  his  heart."  Psalm 
iii.  1,  '*Lad7,  how  are  they  increased  that 
tronble  me ;  in  thy  wrath  shalt  thou  persecute 
and  scatter  them."  Psalm  zzxiv.  1,  «Unto 
thee,  O  Lady,  will  I  lift  np  my  sonl:  in  the 
jadgment  of  Gk>d,  throngh  thy  prayer  I  shall 
not  be  afraid."  Psalm  ozlvüL  1,  "Praise  oar 
Lady  of  heaven:  praise  her  in  the  height." 
Verse  2,  **  Praise  her  Cherubim  and  Seraphim : 
Thrones  and  Dominions  and  Powers."  Other 
unanthorised  praises,  adaptations  of  Scriptnre, 
the  Te  Denm,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  are  in- 
clnded  in  this  Psalter,  e.g.,  *'  For  in  the  beanty 
of  thy  persoD,  thon  snrpassest  all  women ;  thon 
ezcellest  angels  and  archangels  in  theadvance- 
ment  of  holiness."  '*Come  nnto  her,  all  ye 
that  laboar  and  are  heavy  laden  :  and  she  will 
give  rest  nnto  yonr  sonls."  ' '  We  praise  thee,  0 
Mother  of  God,  we  acknowledge  thee,  Virgin 
Mary.  All  the  earth  doth  worship  thee:  the 
Sponse  of  the  Everlasting  Father."  **Who- 
soerer  will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is 
necessary  that  he  hold  the  right  faith  aboat 
Mary."    See  Mabt,  the  Viboin. 

P8EUBO-ISIDORE.— See  Decretals. 

PX7BLI0  WOBSHIP  BEGXTULTION  ACT, 
1874.-^The  short  title  of  this  Act  is,  perhaps, 
nnfortonately  chosen,  as  it  does  not  *' regulato 
public  worship,"  bat  merely  prescribes  a  certain 
procednre  to  be  adopted  where  the  law  has  been 
riolated.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  Ritaal  Com- 
missioners,  who  declared  ananimoosly  in  their 
First  Report  that "  it  is  expedient  to  restrain 
in  the  pablic  Services  of  the  United  Charch  of 
England  and  Ireland  all  variations  in  respect 
of  Testare  from  that  which  has  been  the  long- 
established  asage  of  the  said  United  Charch, 
and  we  think  that  this  may  be  best  secared  by 
proTiding  aggrieved  parishioners  with  an  eaty 
and  ^etual  procets  for  complaint  and  redress." 
The  Act  was  the  direct  oatcome  of  this 
recommendation,  but  it  failed  to  prove  *'  effec- 
taal "  for  two  reasons.  The  opponents  of  the 
Bill  contrived  to  insert  into  it  a  power  of  veto 
on  the  part  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  with  the 
resolt,  in  practice,  that  oat  of  twenty-three  re- 
presentations  ander  the  Act,  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  were  vetoed  by  the  bishops.  Strange 
to  say,  the  reason  assigned  commonly  was  that 
litigation  is  in  itself  an  evil,  and  oaght  to  be 
aroided.  Thas  the  very  reason  assigned  by  the 
Royal  Commission  (on  which  seven  bishops  sat), 
as  well  as  the  design  of  the  legislatare  to  provide 
an  '*  easy  "  remedy,  were  both  alike  reodered 
abortive  by  the  refusal  of  the  bishops  to  ad- 
minister  the  Act,  or  to  permit  others  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.    A  f  orther  reason  for  its  want 


of  success  is  foand  in  the  refasal  of  "the 
jadge"  to  enforce  his  own  decisions,  so  that  in 
the  Bell  Coz  case,  after  years  of  litigation,  he 
positively  refused  to  take  farther  cognisance  of 
the  continaed  contamacy,  and  advised  the  Pro- 
moter of  the  sait  to  commence  a  f  resh  action, 
owing  to  the  length  of  time  which  had  ezpired 
since  the  sait  was  commenced  ! 

No  law  administered  in  that  fashion  is  ever 
likely  to  receive  mach  attention  from  law- 
breakers. 

The  Act  provides  an  alternative  process  to 
that  of  the  Charch  Discipline  Act  of  1840 ;  bat, 
of  coarse,  the  person  complained  of  cannot  be 
proceeded  against  ander  both  acts. 

It  does  not  apply  to  qaestions  of  doctrine  or  of 
crime,  bat  merely  to  the  introdaction  of  illegal 
Ornaments  or  decorations,  or  the  illegal  manner 
of  bringing  in  omaments,  or  the  making  an- 
aathorised  additions  to,  or  alterations  in, 
the  fabric  or  farnitare  of  the  charch.  It 
deals  also  with  ritaal  irregularities,  and  with 
variations  from  the  prescribed  Services  of 
the  Charch  in  the  charch  or  barial  gronnd. 
Proceedings  may  be  commenced  by  the  arch- 
deacon,  or  by  a  cburchwarden,  or  by  any  three 
parishioners  who,  having  for  a  twelvemonth 
previoasly  resided  in  the  parish,  sign  the  pre- 
scribed form  declaring  themselves  to  be  6ona 
ßde  members  of  the  Charch  of  England.  In 
the  case  of  a  cathedral,  any  three  inhabitants 
of  the  diocese  may  Institute  proceedings,  if 
similarly  qualified.  Bat  as  a  facaltj  is  not  re- 
qaired  for  alterations  in  a  cathedral,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  irregulär  action  in  respect  of 
cathedral  omaments  or  decorations  can  be  held 
in  check,  unless,  of  coarse,  the  thing  so  brougbt 
in  is  in  itself  essentially  illegal.  If  the  bishop 
chooses  to  Veto  any  complaint,  no  relief  can  be 
obtained  under  this  Act ;  bat  the  bishop  must 
publicly  State  his  reasons.  The  following  is  a 
sample  of   the  Episcopal  reasoning  in  such 

CnoeS. 

In  the  case  of  Tedbum  St.  Mary  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  filed  in  his  registry  the  following 
"  reason  "  for  refasing  to  allow  a  law-breaker 
to  be  interf ered  with : — 

*'  With  regard  to  wafer  bread,  lighted  candles 
on  the  holy  table  in  the  daytime,  and  the  vest- 
ments  complained  of,  I  have  stated  to  Mr.  Tot- 
hill that  they  are,  in  my  jadgment,  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  are  therefore  not  only  inezpedient,  but 
wrong.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  rector  will 
yet  see  it  his  duty  to  submit  to  my  admonition 
as  his  father  in  God.  But  in  the  present  stata 
of  the  law,  I  fear  that  prosecutions  in  the 
Courts  on  such  matters  of  ritual,  only  aggra- 
vate  the  evils  they  are  intended  to  suppress. 
(8igned)E.  H.  Bzon." 

If,  however,  justice  is  permitted  to  be  done 
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the  bishop  maj  himself  decide  the  case  finally, 
if  both  parties  agree  to  abide  by  bis  decision. 
Bat  the  precedent  will  not  be  binding  opon 
others  as  reg^rds  any  question  of  law  in- 
volved.  Tbe  parties  may  reqaire  the  bishop 
to  submit  a  special  case  drawn  ap  by  couDsel 
for  the  opinion  of  the  jadge,  in  whioh  case 
the  bishop's  judgment  mnst  be  in  conformity 
with  that  opinion.  Sach  a  speedy  termina- 
tion  to  the  soit  seldom  or  never  happens, 
because  the  bishop,  as  fatherly  adviser,  has 
always  been  consulted  by  both  sides  in  advance, 
and  it  is  just  because  his  "  parental  authority  ** 
has  failed  to  satisfy  one  or  both  of  the  parties 
that  they  desire  to  have  the  matter  adjndicated 
npon  by  an  independent  and  trained  jndge. 
Unless,  therefore,  they  both  signify  their  con- 
sents  within  twenty-one  days,  the  bishop  is 
bound  to  send  on  the  representation  to  the 
archbishop  of  the  Province,  who  is  to  forth- 
with  reqaire  the  jadge  to  hear  the  matter. 
The  jadge  thereapon  reqoires  the  party  making 
the  representation  to  give  secarity  for  costs, 
after  whioh  ho  gives  notice  to  both  the  parties 
of  the  date  and  place  of  the  hearing.  Within 
twenty-one  days  after  such  notice  the  def endant 
is  to  f  amish,  in  writing,  bis  answer  to  the  re- 
presentation. At  the  hearing,  the  evidence  is 
taken  viva  voec,  and  the  Court  has  all  the  powers 
of  a  jadge  of  the  High  Coart  as  to  enforcing 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the  prodac- 
tion  of  docaments.  The  jadge  then  issues 
sach  a  monition  as  he  deems  suitable,  and 
makes  an  order  as  to  payment  of  costs.  An 
appeal  lies  to  the  Jadicial  Committee  of  Privy 
Coancil,  with  a  view  to  which  the  judge  will 
State  the  facts  proved  before  him  in  the  form 
of  a  special  case,  onless  the  parties  ag^ee 
beforehand  to  employ  a  shorthand  writer  to 
report  the  evidence.  The  jadge  ander  this 
Act  Combines  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
Official  Principals  of  both  the  archbishops, 
and  is  also  the  Master  of  the  Facalties.  He 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  is  appointed  jointly  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbary  and  York,  sabject  to  the  approTal 
of  the  sovereign  signified  by  the  royal  sign- 
manaal.  Shoald  the  two  archbishops  neglect 
for  six  months  to  fiU  ap  a  vacancy  in  the  office, 
the  Crown  appoints  the  jadge  by  Letters  patent 
(Whitehead's  Chureh  Law).  '  [J.  T.  T.] 
PUBOATOBY.— A  supposed  place  of  saffer- 
ing  after  death,  where  sools  are  imagined  to 
endare  pains  in  fire  eqaal  in  intensity  to  hell- 
fire,  an  tu  they  have  satisfied  the  justice  of  God 
by  working  oat  their  ancompleted  penances 
which  had  been  assigned  them  by  their  con- 
fessors. 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  centary  it  occarred 
to  Origen,  among  other  imaginations,  probably 
after  reading  Plato's  accoant  of  the  fatare 


World,  that  on  the  Last  Day  there  migi  be  a 
vast  conflagration,  and  that  the  sojpl  of  aU 
mankind,  dead  and  alive,  might  jyttthroagh 
this  fire,  in  going  to  present  uicM&MlTea  before 
the  tribanal  of  God,  and  might  be  parified  in 
the  process,  so  as  to  appear  less  anworthily 
before  their  Jadge.  He  little  thoogbt  that 
this  faocy  of  his  woald  become  the  foanda- 
tion  of  what  amounts  in  practice  to  the  most 
populär  tenet  of  a  new  religion  of  which  he 
knew  nothing.  The  idea  was  taken  ap  by 
Hilary  and  others  as  an  interesting  specola- 
tion,  just  as  we  might  speculate  on  the  number 
and  Order  of  angelic  beings,  or  any  other  point 
not  affecting  practice,  which  we  maj  believe 
or  not  as  we  please.  Li  the  fifth  Century 
Augostine,  quoting  in  his  De  OivitaU  Dei  Virgil's 
account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  the 
next  lifo,  which  probably  gave  him  the  idea, 
suggested  that  if  there  were  such  a  fire  at  all, 
abont  which  he  knew  nothing,  bat  which  the 
expression  "saved  so  as  by  fire  "  seemed  to  him 
possibly  to  indicate,  it  was  "not  incredible" 
and  was  '*worth  inqoiry"  whether  it  might 
not  take  place  hefort  the  Last  Day.  That 
forms  Step  No.  2  in  the  growth  of  what  became 
a  doctrine.  The  third  step  is  due  to  Gregory  I., 
if  he  is  indeed  the  author  of  the  silly  book 
called  JHaloguea;  but  there  are  a  number 
of  works  attriboted  to  him  which  are  not 
genuine,  and  for  his  credit's  sake  we  may  hope 
that  the  DiaLogyut  is  one  of  them.  It  con- 
tains  visions  of  departed  souls  in  saffering, 
though  not  lost  for  ever.  From  this  time  for- 
ward — the  end  of  the  sixth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  Century — ^the  theory  of  a  Purga- 
tory  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  Substantive 
existence.  But  it  required  two  more  steps 
before  it  oame  to  bear  any  real  similarity  to 
the  tenet  now  held  under  that  name,  and 
before  its  graver  evils  manifested  themseWes. 
These  were  its  conjunction  with  (1)  the  practice 
of  Masses  for  the  dead  ;  (2)  Indulgences. 

From  the  earliest  times  there  were  held 
Memorial  Services  (such  as  have  of  late  been 
introdnced  among  ourselves),  and  panegyrical 
addresses  were  made,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  a  martyr  or  any  well-known  Champion 
of  the  faith.  Their  object  was  not  to  benefit 
the  dead  in  another  State  of  existence,  but  to 
commemorate  them  on  earth,  and  to  hold  up 
their  good  examples  as  worthy  to  be  foUowed 
by  others.  Then  after  a  time  the  question  was 
asked,  Where  are  the  dead  whom  we  thus  com- 
memorate— where  are  all  those  who  have  dicd 
in  the  Lord  7  The  answer,  long  before  any  sort 
of  Purgatory  had  been  dreamed  of,  was  that 
they  were  resting  in  the  Paradise  of  God,  like 
the  penitent  thief,  awaiting  the  final  consum- 
mation  of  their  bliss  on  the  Last  Day.  Could 
cur  prayers  on  earth  benefit  them  in  this  happy 
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retting-place 7  Who  conld  teil?  Who  coald 
BEj  that  they  would  7  Who  could  saj  f or  cer- 
tain  that  they  would  not  7  And  so  there  grew 
ap  a  practice  of  commending  the  blessed  dead 
to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  hoping  that  some 
nnknown  good  might  accrue  to  them  from  such 
commendation.  All  this  without  a  thought  of 
their  sofiering  pain,  or  of  their  pain  being 
lightened  by  such  aspirations. 

Then  came  the  tenet  of  Purgatory.  If  souls 
really  had  to  go  through  this  State  of  burning 
into  whioh  Origen's  Platonio  fancy  had  de- 
Teloped  by  the  seventh  Century,  might  not 
these  prayers  or  commemorations  avail  them 
In  it  7  Had  not,  in  fact,  the  poor  girl  Perpetua, 
while  being  tortored  to  death,  dreamed  (if 
the  acts  of  her  martyrdom  be  genuine)  that 
her  prayers  had  changed  the  state  of  her 
dead  brotber  from  punishment  to  refresh- 
ment  7  Might  not  her  dream  have  been  true, 
and  might  not  other  people's  prayers  have 
like  effect7  And  as  the  idea  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper  became  changed  from  being  primarily 
a  sacrament  to  being  a  sacrifice,  might  not  the 
offering  of  that  sacrifice  with  the  Intention  of 
benefiting  the  dead  be  more  acceptable  tban 
the  prayers  of  individuals7  Thus  grew  up  a 
belief  in  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
Masses  for  the  dead.  And  that  belief  was 
easily  encouraged  by  the  priesthood,  for  it  put 
them  in  the  position  of  being  arbiters  and 
masters  of  the  fate  of  the  laity.  They  could 
grant  a  Mass  or  withhold  it.  The  effect  of 
grantlng  it  would  be  that  the  soul  would  be 
tormented  in  the  fire  for  a  shorter  time — how 
mach  shorter  was  not  defined — and  the  relatives 
of  the  beloved  dead  poured  money  into  the 
hands  of  the  priest  to  s horten  it  more  and 
more  by  more  and  more  Masses.  Each  Mass 
had  its  price.  At  the  present  day  the  price  in 
England  is  five  Shillings,  or  to  the  poor  half-a- 
crown  ;  abroad  it  is  generally  ninepence,  and 
the  Mass  priest  lives  on  bis  ninepence  a  day 
thns  earned.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  left  by  will 
£100,000  to  be  expended  in  Masses  for  getting 
him  quickly  out  of  Purgatory.  "  Such  facility 
they  have,"  says  Hooker,  "to  convert  a  pre- 
tended  sacrament  into  a  trne  revenae "  {Eed. 
Pol.,  vi  9). 

And  this  was  not  all.  For  in  the  thirteenth 
Century  Thomas  Aquinas  ingeniously  con- 
stracted  a  spiritual  treasure-house  for  the 
Pope,  and  in  this  treasure-house  are  stored  up 

(1)  the  sopererogatory  merits  of  saints  who  did 
more  g^ood  works  than  they  need  have  done ; 

(2)  the  sopererogatory  merits  of  St.  Mary ;  (3) 
if  required  to  Supplement  the  störe,  the  merits 
of  Christ;  (4)  the  merits  accruing  from  any 
Masses  said  without  special  Intention  to  benefit 
a  given  person  or  caase.  And  the  key  of  this 
treasure-hoase  is  laid  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 


who  may  distribute  its  contents  as  he  pleases. 
The  wav  in  which  he  distribates  them  is  this : 

m 

he  g^ves  notice  that  any  one  who  will  help  him 
in  doing  any  piece  of  work  that  he  has  in  band, 
whether  it  be  building  a  church  (as  on  Mont- 
martre), or  killing  a  heretical  king  or  qaeen 
(as  Elizabeth),  or  holding  a  jnbilee  (asin  1900), 
shall  have  such  a  share  of  the  merits  which  he 
has  to  give  away,  as  shall  excuse  him  all  the 
penances  that  he  has  to  do  on  earth,  and  all 
the  suffering  that  he  would  have  to  undergo  in 
Purgatory.  More  still,  the  merits  thas  handed 
over  to  him  shall  not  only  save  himself  from  the 
fire,  but  he  may  apply  them  to  those  who  are 
already  in  the  flames,  and  get  them  clean  out 
on  the  spot,  or  if  the  Popows  gift  has  not  been 
bountiful  enough  for  that,  he  may  shorten 
their  sufferings  by  the  equivalent  in  Purgatory 
of  as  many  years  as  have  been  g^nted  by  the 
Indalgence. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences ;  and  it 
will  be  Seen  at  once  how  enormously  this 
thirteenth-century  tenet  must  have  afifected 
the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  aud  added  to  its 
importance.  For  now  there  is  a  second  pro- 
cess,  besides  Masses  for  the  dead,  by  which  a 
deceased  parent,  or  child,  or  a  man  himself, 
can  be  delivered  from  the  flames.  And  to  one 
or  other  of  these  processes,  to  buying  Masses 
or  to  earning  Indalgences,  every  believer  in 
Pargatory,  not  destitnte  of  good  feeling  for 
others  or  care  for  his  own  welfare,  must  devote 
himself. 

There  is  yet  another  still  more  modern  doc- 
trine which  affects  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  Scapulars.  Any  one 
who  dies  wearing  the  Carmelite  Scapular  (a 
little  piece  of  wooUen  cloth),  or  having  it  by 
him  on  his  bed,  is  thereby  made  safe  from 
hell,  and  is  secure,  on  the  testimony  of  half-a- 
dozen  Popes,  of  being  taken  out  of  Purgatory 
on  the  Saturday  after  his  death,  when  St. 
Mary,  who  has  been  made  Empress  of  Parga- 
tory during  the  past  centary,  pays  her  weekly 
Visit  to  her  dominion  with  her  Prime  Minister 
Michael. 

Now  when  we  think  (1)  that  there  is  no  such 
place  at  all  as  Purgatory,  (2)  that  therefore 
Masses  for  the  dead  are  idle  words  tossed  to  the 
winds,  (3)  that  no  man  can  lay  up  merit  before 
God,  (4)  that  a  fortiori  no  man  can  lay  up  more 
merit  than  he  needs  for  himself,  (5)  that  no 
man  can  tracsfer  the  merits  of  one  to  another, 
(6)  that  therefore  Indulgences  are  frauds  and 
delnsions,  (7)  that  wearing  a  bit  of  cloth  can- 
not  so  a£fect  the  fate  of  a  soul  as  to  deliver  it 
from  hell  and  torments  ;  and  yet  that  all  these 
things  have  to  be  accepted,  if  not  believed,  by 
educated  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  they 
mould  the  daily  life  of  unlettered  Roman 
Catholics,  we  see  how  different  the  modern 
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Roman  Catholic  faith  is  from  the  Christian 
religion  on  points  of  the  ntmost  concern  to 
every  sonl  of  man.  The  Oriental  Church  has 
held  aloof  from  the  System  from  the  beginning, 
and  Protestant«  repndiated  it  in  the  sizteenth 
Century. 

Scriptnral  anthority  for  the  tenet  of  Parga- 
tory  there  is  none.  A  passage  which  has  been 
broaght  forward  as  confirming  it  is  1  Cor. 
iii.  10-15.  Any  one  who  carefnlly  reads  that 
chapter  will  at  once  see  that  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  snbject.  In  it  St. 
Paul  represents  himself  as  a  wise  master- 
bnilder,  who  has  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  That  foundation  is  Jesus 
Christ-,  and  there  can  be  no  other.  But  the 
inquisitive  Oreek  teachers  at  Corinth  were 
adding  to  that  which  St.  Paul  had  tanght, 
and  this  he  describes  as  "  building  upon  "  the 
foundation  that  he  had  laid.  It  was  a  danger- 
ous  tbing  to  do.  What  they  "  bullt  upon  "  the 
foundation,  that  is,  their  added  doctrines  might 
be  sonnd  and  good,  and  then  they  would  bear 
the  test  of  the  Last  Day's  trial,  as  gold  and 
silver  bear  the  test  of  fire.  But  the  new 
building  might  be  fiimsy  and  good  for  nothing, 
and  then  it  would  not  bear  the  test,  any  more 
than  wood,  hay,  or  stubble  would  bear  the 
test  of  fire.  If  it  were  sound  and  good,  then 
the  teachers  would  eam  a  reward  for  their 
labour ;  if  flimsy  and  good  for  nothing  it  would 
disappear  in  the  trial  of  the  Last  Day  like 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  in  a  fire.  But  in  the 
latter  case  the  teachers  would  be  themselves 
saved  because  they  had  not  deserted  the 
foundation,  yet  they  would  be  saved  '*so  as  by 
fire,"  or,  as  St.  Jude  says,  "  pulled  out  of  the 
fire  "  which  consumed  their  vain  additions  to 
the  faith.  Thus  we  may  conceive  that  a  good 
Roman  Catholic  priest  may  be  saved  through 
bis  having  held  to  the  foundation,  while  all 
the  human  traditions  which  he  had  been 
teaching  are  consumed  and  perish  before  bis 
eyes  in  the  blase  of  God's  displeasure,  as 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  are  destroyed  by  natural 
fire.  What  has  this  to  do  with  PurgatoryY 
It  is  not  men  that  are  tortured,  but  false 
doctrines  that  are  annihilated ;  and  it  is  only 
of  superstitious  teachers,  not  of  mankind  in 
general,  that  the  apostle  speaks.  From  be- 
ginning  to  end  the  doctrine  is  not  scriptural 
but  pagan.    See  Dr.  Wright's  InUrmediate  State, 

[F.  M.] 

The  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  25th  Session, 
declared  that  there  is  a  Purgatoiy,  and  that 
'*souls  detained  there  are  helped  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  faithful,  but  especially  by  the 
acceptable  sacrifice  of  the  altar."  The  Council 
did  not  then  define  the  nature  of  the  purg^- 
torial  torment,  but  the  Catechism  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  did,  saying,  "Moreover,  there  is  a 


pnrgatorial  fire  in  which  the  sooIb  of  the 
pious,  tormented  for  a  definite  period,  mak» 
expiation,  that  an  entrance  may  be  opened 
for  them  into  the  etemal  coantry  in  wbicb 
nothing  defiled  can  enter."  The  doctrine  has 
been  amplified  by  Roman  theologians,  t.g, 
**  What  goes  on  in  Porgatoiy  f  Men  are  bnmt 
in  a  great  fire  kindled  by  divine  justice.  They 
love  God,  yet  are  punished  by  God.  They 
desire  to  see  Him,  and  cannot ;  they  ezpect 
the  moment  for  going  into  Paradise,  and  biow 
not  when  it  will  arrive.  They  soffer  torments 
much  g^eater  than  all  the  torments  of  the 
World,  but  by  force,  without  merit,  and  with- 
out  recompense  "  (Mowth  of  Mary,  Father  Mnz- 
zarelli,  p.  74.  Bums  k  Oates,  London,  1849). 
Again,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  quoted :  "  It  is 
the  same  fire  which  torments  the  just  in 
Purgatory  and  the  damned  in  hell"  (Two 
Äncient  Treatises  on  Purgatory,  by  Revs.  Father 
J.  Mumford,  S.J.,  and  Father  R.  Thimelby, 
S.J.,  p.  4.  Bums  k  Oates,  London,  1893). 
The  same  volume  informs  us  (p.  135),  '*It 
clearly  follows  that  the  furious  fits  of  the 
stone  fever,  or  raging  g^ut,  the  tormenting 
colic,  with  all  the  horrible  convulsions  of  the 
worst  diseases,  nay,  though  you  join  racks, 
gridirons,  boUing  oil,  wild  beasts,  and  a 
hundred  horses  drawing  several  ways  and 
tcaring  one  limb  from  another,  with  all  the 
hellish  devices  of  the  most  barbarous  and  cruel 
tyrants,  all  this  does  not  reach  the  least  part 
of  the  mildest  pains  in  Purgatory." 

The  time  assig^ed  to  Purgatoiy  varies  with 
the  Roman  theologians.  One  author  put  the 
extreme  limit  at  ten  years,  but  he  was  con- 
demned  by  Pope  Alexander  YII.  {Month  of 
the  Dead,  p.  64,  by  Abb^  Cloqnet.  New  York, 
1886).  Cardinal  Bellarmine  says,  "There  are 
souls  condemned  to  bum  in  Purgatory  tili  the 
Day  of  Judgment "  {Idem\,  Father  Mnzzarelli 
thus  pleasantly  computes  the  period,  "  Let  us 
give  to  each  venial  sin  one  day  in  Purgatory, 
and  suppose  that  each  day  you  commit 
thirty  faults.  Therefore,  to  every  day  of  your 
life  30  days  in  Purgatory  will  answer ;  to 
every  year  30  years  ;  to  fifty,  1500  years  ; 
to  sixty,  1800.  Immortal  God,  what  an 
astonishing  payment !  Add  to  the  venial  sins 
some  mortal  sin,  absolved  indeed,  as  far  as 
the  guilt  goes,  but  not  paid  for  entirely  as 
far  as  the  punishment  goes.  How  many  other 
centuries  of  years  in  Purgatory ! "  {Month  of 
Mary^  p.  75). 

With  regard  to  release  from  Purgatory,  the 
power  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  held  to  be  great, 
"Whosoever  in  the  State  of  grace  shall  say 
seven  prayers  before  the  crucifix,  and  seven 
Pater  Nosters,  and  seven  Ave  Marias,  shall 
obtain  56,000  years*  pardon  I !  "  {ffourt  of  the 
Blested    Virgin).      It   is   also   asserted    that 
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OD  the  day  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  assamp- 
tion  into  hearen,  Pargatory  was  entirely 
emptied  {Olaria  of  Mary,  by  St.  Alphonsns 
di  Liguori,  vol.  i.  pp.  236,  237.  New  York, 
1887). 

Tiie  textfi  quoted  by  Romanists  in  support  of 
their  tenet  of  Purgatory  are:  (1)  Matt.  v.  25, 
26,  really  speaks  of  the  duty  of  our  forgive- 
ness  of  oar  fellow-men,  and  has  notbing  to 
do  with  Purgatory.  Moreover,  Romaniets 
have  no  right  to  argue  from  tbat  tezt,  becanse 
tbe  Fathers  are  not  ananimoas  as  to  its 
meaning.  (2)  Matt.  zii.  32  contains  our 
Lord's  declaration  tbat  blaspbemy  against 
tbe  Holy  Ohost  is  unpardouable.  Ligbtfoot, 
in  bis  jfforoe  Hebraica,  bas  given  namerous 
quotations  sbowing  tbat  "  tbis  world "  in  tbe 
pbraseology  of  our  Lord's  day  meant  *'  tbe 
times  prior  to  Messiab's  Coming,"  and  by  tbe 
"  World  to  come  "  was  signified  *'  tbe  times  of 
tbe  Messiab,"  wbo  was  to  bring  in  *'  tbe  time 
of  refonnation "  (Heb.  iz.  10).  "Tbe  world 
to  come"  is  so  used  in  Heb.  ii.  5  and  vL  5. 
Sucb  is  tbe  probable  explanation  of  our  Lord's 
words  in  Matt.  xii.  32.  Hence  tbey  do  not 
prove  Purgatory.  (3)  1  Cor.  iii.  13.  In  tbis 
tezt  St.  Paul  speaks  of  tbe  fire  of  judgmerU  at 
Cbrist's  retum,  to  be  applied  to  the  work  of 
miiiisters.  Every  man 's  icorA;  will  be  tested 
by  tbe  number  of  souls  brongbt  to  Christ,  as 
such  are  '*  tbe  seals  "  of  tbe  Christian  ministry. 
Here,  again,  notbing  wbatever  to  do  with 
Purgatory.  On  tbe  Interpretation  of  tbat 
passage  also  tbe  Fathers  are  divided.  (4)  The 
question  of  prayers  for  tbe  dead  is  mized 
np  with  tbat  of  Purgatory,  and  in  support 
of  the  latter  importance  is  attacbed  by 
Romanists  to  a  passage  in  2  Macc.  zii.  43,  44. 
See  Pbaybbs  fob  thjb  Dead.  Even  ac- 
cording  to  Rome's  own  doctrine  tbis  could 
in  no  case  prove  a  Purgatory,  for  those  wbo 
feil,  as  tbere  recorded,  died  in  tbe  mortui  sin 
of  idolatry,  and  could,  tberefore,  on  Romish 
principles,  never  enter  Purgatory.  Holy  Scrip- 
ture  is  opposed  to  tbe  doctrine.  All  those 
passages  tbat  teach  the  complete  justifica- 
tion  of  tbe  believer,  and  bis  freedom  from 
guilt,  may  be  cited.  Sucb  are  the  f ollowing : 
Isa.  liii  5,  6;  Rom.  viii  1,  33,  34;  Col.  ii  13 ; 
1  John  i.  7;  Luke  zziii.  42;  2  Cor.  v.  1,  8; 
Phil.  i.  21,  23 ;  Rev.  ziv.  13. 

Early  in  tbe  third  Century  Tertnllian  is  con- 
sidered  by  Rome  to  have  entertained  tbe  idea 
of  Purgatory  in  bis  treatise  De  Änima,  but  it 
is  qnestionable  wbether  be  meant  anytbing  of 
tbe  kind,  and  be  says  he  derived  bis  teaching 
from  Montanus.  See  Montanism.  Between 
the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Augustine,  all  the 
Statements  which  have  been  supposed  to  f avour 
Purgatory  arise  from  Origen's  Interpretation 
of  1  Cor.  iii.  13-15,  and  imply  a  beiief  not  in 


Purgatory,  but  in  a  fiery  ordeal  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  througb  which  all  were  supposed 
to  pass,  which  will  purify  tbe  righteous  but 
consume  the  wicked.  St.  Augustine  bimself 
mereiy  alleges  a  possible  purging  by  fire  after 
death  as  a  not  improbaUe  eonjeeture  (De  CiviL 
Dei,  zzi.  26,  tom.  vii.  p.  649).  That  doctrine, 
then,  was  evidently  a  novelty  in  Augustine's 
day.  It  was  not  until  a  Century  and  a  half 
later  that  Pope  Gregory  I.  distinctly  laid 
down  tbat  *' tbere  is  a  purgatorial  fire  before 
tbe  judgment  for  ligbter  faults "  (Gregor. 
DiaL,  IIb.  iv.  cap.  30).  In  1439,  several 
Italian  bisbops  met  at  Florence,  being  joined 
by  tbe  Greek  emperor  and  some  bisbops  from 
tbe  East.  Tbis  synod  (for  it  was,  of  course, 
no  (Ecumenical  Council)  acknowledged  tbat 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  tbe  primate  and 
head  of  the  Ghurch,  tbat  tbe  Holy  Gbost 
proceeds  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the 
Father,  and  tbat  there  is  a  Purgatory.  Tbe 
Greek  bisbops,  bowever,  were  received  with 
great  Indignation  on  returning  to  Constanti- 
nople,  and  tbe  Eastem  Church  bas  never  to 
tbis  day  acknowledged  those  three  points. 
Sucb  is  the  bistory  of  tbis  doctrine  prior  to 
tbe  authoritative  declaration  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  in  1563. 

Tbe  weakness  and  inconsistency  of  tbe 
Position  of  tbe  Roman  Church  in  regard  to 
Purgatory,  is  evident  from  tbe  f ollowing  con- 
siderations:  (1)  If  God  cleanses  and  purifies 
souls  in  the  purgatorial  fire,  then,  to  take 
them  out  of  Purgatory  before  God  would 
do  so,  to  shorten  their  time  there,  as  the 
Church  of  Rome  professes  to  be  able  to  do, 
must  be  bad  for  those  souls,  unless  Rome  is 
wiser  than  God  Himself.  (2)  The  Book  of 
Wisdom,  which  the  Roman  Church  includes 
in  tbe  canon  of  inspired  Scripture,  declares 
(iii.  1-3),  "tbe  souls  of  tbe  righteous  are  in 
the  hands  of  God,  and  there  ihdU  no  torment 
Umch  them  .  ,  .  but  they  are  inpeaee"  (3)  Tbe 
souls  in  Purgatory  are,  according  to  Rome, 
justified  souls,  "holy  souls,''  and  yet  are  con- 
sidered  to  be  pursued  by  the  wrath  and  anger 
and  vengeance  of  God  (see  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
Lecturei,  ii.).  (4)  Tbe  sins  punished  in  Purga- 
tory are  venial  sins.  But  venial  sins  are  so 
trifling  that  they  need  not  be  confessed  at  all, 
even  before  communicating.  Consequently, 
God  Visits  with  wrath  and  Indignation  what 
the  Church  considers  as  not  really  sins. 
(5)  The  right  to  grant  Indulgences  is,  says 
tbe  Romish  Church,  part  of  *'the  power  of 
tbe  keys,"  by  which  sins  are  remitted  or  re- 
tained.  But  if  tbere  be  a  Purgatory,  then 
'*  tbe  power  of  tbe  keys  "  is  indeed  a  shadowy 
power,  for  after  absolution  bas  been  pro- 
nounced,  a  temporal  penalty  still  remains  to 
be  endured. 
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The  evil  effects  of  tbe  doctrine  are  apparent. 
It  robs  the  Christian  of  comfortin  the  prospect 
of  the  **  rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of 
God"  after  death.  The  doctrine  of  pnrga- 
torial  torture  is  a  chief  factor  in  maintaining 
the  power  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  for  only 
through  the  priests  can  relief  be  gained  from 
the  dreaded  torments.  Bat  what  a  satire 
is  it  apon  Rome's  System  that  the  priest  at 
the  "altar"  has  this  power,  and  yet  re- 
fuses  to  exercise  it  urUä  he  ü  paidf  The 
Church  of  England  well  affirms  in  the 
XXIInd  Article :  ''  The  Romish  doctrine  con- 
ceming  Pargatory  .  .  .  is  a  fond  (t.e.  foolish) 
thing  vainly  invented,  and  gronnded  npon  no 
warranty  of  Scripture,  bat  rather  repog^nant 
to  the  Word  of  God."  See  Revklations, 
MODEBK.  [M.  E.  W.  J.l 

FURITANISM  (English).— I.  Paritanism,  con- 
sidered  ideally,  might  be  described  as  simply 
the  effort  to  rid  the  Oharch  of  elements 
foreign  to  its  trae  faith  and  order.  In  this 
sense  it  is  coeval  with  Christianity ;  Stands, 
in  fact,  for  the  general  movement  of  the 
Protestant  temper,  whether  its  representative 
be  St.  Paal,  or  Wycllffe,  or  Lather.  Bat, 
considered  as  something  specifically  English, 
it  was  a  prodact  of  Henry  VIII.  's  "  imperfect 
Reformation/'  and  describes  the  movement 
which  soaght  to  make  the  Gharch's  severance 
from  Rome  and  her  retam  to  a  primitive 
pattern  more  complete. 

Bishop  Hooper  (1550),  who  sabmitted  for  a 
time  to  imprisonment  in  the  Fleet  rather  than 
let  himself  be  consecrated  (to  the  See  of 
Oloacester)  in  '<the  old  Pontifical  Habits," 
is  asaally  instanced  as  the  first  Paritan.^  His 
lineal  saccessors  may  be  foand,  perhaps,  in 
those  "eziles''  who  fled  to  the  Oontinent 
daring  Mary's  reign,  and  came  back  at  the 
beginning  of  Elizabeth's  with  a  streng  pre- 
ference  for  the  Calvinistic  discipline  which 
they  had  seen  in  fall  swing  at  Gtoneva  or 
Zarich. 

An  attempt  to  set  this  np  instead  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  had  already  led  to 
"  The  Troables  began  at  Frankfort  in  Qermany, 
Anno  Domini  1554."'  Retaming  to  what 
many  of  them  hoped  woald  be  a  "fair  field 
for  Reformation,"  the  exiles  were  confronted 
with  a  compromise — a  oorapromise  which  may 
have  been  the  dictate  of  political  wisdom,  bat 
w^ich,  to  sach  idealists,  had  a  look  of  tlmoroas 
folly.  Nor  did  they  stand  alone.  There  was, 
indeed,  g^od  groand  for  the  Statement  that  at 
first  the  feeling  among  the  English  divines 
in  favoar  of  completing  the  Reformation  of 
the  Charch  so  as  to  bring  her  ceremonies  and 

^  Strype's  Memorialt  of  Oranmcr,  chap.  zvii. 
"  The  Phoenix  TraeU,  vol.  ii. 


ritoal  into  closer  accordance  with  those  of  the 
Oalvinistic  Charches,  was  all  bat  universal. 
Bat  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1559)  made  it 
olear  that  the  Qaeen  had  no  mind  to  tolerate 
deviations  from  the  prescribed  order  ;  and  the 
Act  of  Sapremacy — passed  a  short  time  before 
— gave  anlimited  power  to  carry  her  will  into 
effect. 

Paritanism,'  strictly  so  called,  was  the 
resalt.  It  traversed  two  stages  ander  Eliza- 
beth; one,  which  extended  over  the  first 
seven  or  eight  years  of  her  reign,  had  referenoe 
mainly  to  eztemals,  ''matters  of  ritaal  and 
apparel,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism, 
kneeling  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Com- 
manion,  the  ase  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  the 
wearing  of  the  sarplice  in  charch,  and  of  tbe 
sqaare  cap  and  tippet  ont  of  chnrcb."* 
Daring  this  period,  the  refasal  of  conces- 
sion  on  snch  points  became  increasingly 
strict  Archbishop  Parker's  "  Articles  " — called 
later  '*the  Advertisements "  (1566),  reqolred 
tbe  bishops  to  enforce  them  absolately. 
Many  ministers,  in  conseqaence,  were  de- 
prived  of  their  licenoes,  and  saspended  from 
preaching.' 

Nezt  to  London,  Cambridge  showed  itself  the 
centre  of  resistance,  and  among  the  heads  of 
Colleges  there  who  petitioned  for  a  milder  pro- 
cedore  was  John  WUtgift.*  Coercion  bore  its 
nataral  frnit.  The  Paritan  revolt  grew  deeper 
and  strenger,  issaing  in  a  confiict  no  longer 
aboat  "vestments"  merely,  bat  aboat  the 
Charch's  *'  constitation."  This  was  the  second 
stage,  and  it  brings  Paritanism  before  as  ander 
three  progpressive  phases*  which  may  be 
called  the  Conformist,  the  Non-Con formist,  and 
the  Separatist — the  first  represented  by  those 
who  "avoided  as  many  of  the  objeotionable 

'  For  an  acconnt  of  the  name,  see  Paget's 
Introdikction  to  ffooker,  Book  v.  (pp.  10-14).  Cf. 
Camden,  ÄnnaUt^  p.  132.  In  State  Papert, 
Domeetie,  vol.  zviii.  §  45,  Sir  Francis  Bnglefield 
writes  (April  }^,  1570)  to  the  Dachess  of  Feria 
that  "the  Catholios  condemn  ns  (i.e.  the  Lonvain- 
ists)  as  too  severe  and  scrapaloos,  and  call  na  the 
Paritans  of  the  Catholics." 

^  Paget,  ibid,  p.  18.  See  Protheio's  Sdeet 
StaiuteSf  p.  191,  for  Paritan  demands  in  1563. 
These  were  defeated  in  Lower  Hoase  of  Con- 
vocation  by  only  one  vote. 

*  See  Strype's  Life  of  Parher — 

Book  iL  cap.  22,  23  (  Case    of     Sampson 
i.       (     and  Hnmphrey. 
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ceremonies  as  thej  could  by  accepting  the 
oflSce  of  lecturers  aud  of  chaplains  in  private 
families,  which  dld  not  involve  parochial  dntj 
or  the  necesflity  of  reading  every  part  of  tbe 
liturgy;"^   the  secood  represented  bj  those 
who,  aTOwing  their  adhesion  to  what  beoame 
known  aa  the  "  Holj  Discipline,"  endeavoared 
to  set  it  np  within  the  established  Charch 
deapite  laws  to  the  contrary ;  the  third,  repre- 
sented   by  men  like  Robert  Browne,  Henry 
Barrow,  John  Greenwood,  and  John  Penry, 
who,  agreeing  with  the  latter  in  essentials, 
realised    that    they    coiüd    not    consistently 
remain  inside  the  Charch.     The  second,  or 
Presbyterian  party,  were  the  Paritans  proper, 
and,  as  snch,  are  onr  present  concem.    Their 
attitude  in  1570  may  be  gathered  from  the 
siz  propositions  which  their  boldest  leader, 
Thomas    Oartwright — Margaret  Professor    of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge — is  said  to  have  set 
down  and  subsoribed  with  bis  own  band,  vis.,' 
"The  names  and    fnnctions   of   archbisbops 
and  archdeacons  ought  to  be  abolished    as 
having    no    foandation     in    Scriptare ;    the 
Offices     of    the    lawfal     ministers     of     the 
Charch,   viz.,    bishops    and    deacons,    oaght 
to  be  redaced   to    the  apostolical    Constitu- 
tion— the  bishops    to  preach    the    Word   of 
God  and  pray,  the  deaoons  to  take  care  of  the 
poor;  the  Government  of  the  Charch  ought 
not  to  be  entrasted  with  bishops'  chancellors 
or  the  officials  of  archdeacons,  bat  every  charch 
sboald  be  govemed  by  its  own  ministers  and 
presbyters ;  ministers  ought  not  to  be  at  large, 
bat  every  one  should  have  the  Charge  of  a 
certain  flock ;  nobody  should  ask  or  stand  as 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry ;  bishops  should 
not  be  created  by  civil  authority,  but  ought 
to  be  fairly  chosen  by  the  Church."    A  mani- 
feste to  similar  effect — "  so  eagerly  read  that 
it  went  through  four  editions  before  the  end 
of  1572" — was  the  Firtt  Ädmonition  to  Parliok' 
tnentf  foUowed  soon  afterwards  by  a  Second 
Ädmonition,  which  differed  from  the  first  only 
in  this  respect,  that  whereas  the  former  set 
forth  what  should  be  reformed,  the  latter  told 
-how  the  work  of   Reformation  should   pro- 
ceed.     Of  the  latter,  Cartwright  was  the  direct 
author.    Two   years   later   a  more  scholarly 
presentation  of  the  Presbyterian  scheme  ap- 
peared  both  in  Latin  and  Rnglish,  the  English 
being  entitled  :  Ä  Pull  and  Plaine  Dedaration 
off  EcelenoiticaU  Diteiptine  owt  off  the    Word 
off  Ood,  and  off  the  dedininge  off  the  Churehe 

^  Tayler's  Retro9peet  of  the  Rdigiout  Life  of 
England,  2nd  edit.  p.  201. 

3  Strype's  lAfe  of  WhiJtgift,  Book  ii.  App.  ix. 
p.  11  (Latin).  Cf.  Chark's  Propositions  (1572), 
Dering's  (1573),  Sampson's  (1574)  (Prothero's 
Seleei  StatuUt,  196,  197), 


off  England  from  the  tarne.*  Though  anony- 
mous,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  came  from  the 
pen  of  Walter  Travers,  a  man  second  only  to 
Cartwright  in  eminence  amoug  the  Puritans, 
and  bis  equal  in  learning.  Cartwright,  how- 
ever,  wrote  the  preface,  and  is  credited  with 
the  translation.  He  had  a  band  also  in  another 
document  named  Diteiplina  Eeeletice  Sacra,  Ex 
Dei  Verbo  Deteripta,  or  Ä  Draught  off  Discipline, 
eatentiaUandneeeuarieforiUl  Time,  which,  even 
more  than  the  two  Ädmofiitions  and  the 
Explicatio,  became  a  Standard  authority, 
and  deserves  to  be  styled  The  Palladium  of 
English  Preibffterianitm.*  These  ezpositions 
of  the  discipline  were  accompanied  by  attempts 
to  embody  it  in  practice. 

1572  saw  the  first  English  Presbytery  orga- 
nised  at  Wandsworth  (in  Surrey).  About 
1587  the  whole  of  Northamptonshire  was 
secretly  divided  into  three  "classes."  The 
**  device  *'  "  spread  itself  "  to  other  parts  of 
England,  especially  Warwickshire,  Sufifolk, 
Norfolk,  Essez,  &c.  Throughout  the  country, 
indeed,  a  steady  endeavour  was  going  on  '*  to 
draw  the  affections  and  hope  of  men  and 
women  in  all  classes  towards  the  Poritan 
discipline  and  worship,  and  secretly  to  intro- 
duce  into  the  existing  structure  of  the  Church 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  Puritan  System."' 
There  seemed  good  hope  of  snccess.  In  London 
and  elsewhere  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  laity 
were  Puritanical,  and  shunned  the  Services  of 
the  compliant  minister  who  was  willing  to  do 
the  bishop's  bidding,  with  almost  as  much 
horror  as  those  of  a  Papist.  The  Puritans 
were  streng  in  Parliament  and  had  sympa- 
tbisers  in  the  Privy  Council.  One  sign  of  their 
popularity  may  be  seen  in  the  ease  with  which 
the  religious  exercises  known  as  Prophesyings 
— though  having  originally  little  or  no  relation 
to  the  Puritan  scheme — became  a  welcomed 
medium  of  Puritan  influence  to  the  crowds 
that  frequented  them.    See  Pbophbstinob. 

Another  sign,  of  later  date,  may  be  discemed 
in  the  eager  reception  and  wide  circulation  of 
the  Marprelate  TracU  (1588-89),  which  were 
vielen tly  Puritan  ;  and  the  strength  of  Puri- 
tanism  among  the  clergy  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  {e.g,)  that  above  500,*  all  beneficed  in 

'  For  particulars,  see  Paget,  p.  54  ff.,  who 
says,  *'  it  is  a  grave  blunder  **  to  identify  it  with 
the  document  **  published  by  authority  "  in  1644 
and  entitled,  Ä  Directory  of  Oovemment, 

*  This  is  the  work  a  copy  of  which  was  found 
in  the  study  of  T.  Cartwright  after  bis  death,  and 
made  the  basis  of  the  Directory  of  Church  Oovem- 
ment,   See  previeus  nete  and  Paget,  pp.  69-75. 

'  Paget,  p.  63.  See  Bancroft's  Dangerou$ 
PotUions,  chaps.  iii.  v.  vi. ;  Neal,  i.  303-5. 

*  Neal,  Biitory  ofthe  Puritans,  i.  428. 
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tbe  Church  of  England,  nsefol  preachers  and 
of  QQBpotted  character,  pledged  tbemselves, 
by  all  lawful  means,  to  further  and  advance 
tbe  Holy  Discipline.    But  tbe  Queen  happened 
to  be  of  a  contrary  mind.    Sbe  wonld  tolerate 
no  Puritan  interference  with  ber  supremacy 
on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Honse  of  Commons.    Sbe 
put  down  tbe  *'  Prophesyings  "  (1577)  as  being 
'*an  Implement  of  tbe  Puritan  agitation ; " 
and    suspended  Grindal,   tbe  ArcbbUbop  of 
Canterburj,  for  bis  brave  remonstrance.^    Sbe 
cbose  bis  successor,   Jobn    Wbitgift    (1583), 
cbieflj  because  of  bis  known  and  keen  bostility 
to  Puritanism,  and  cbarged  bim  '*to  restore 
tbe  discipline  of  tbe  Cburcb  and  tbe  unif ormitj 
establisbed  by  law,  wbicb  tbrougb  tbe  con- 
nivance  of  some  prelates,  tbe  obstinacy  of  tbe 
Puritans,  and  tbe  power  of  some  noblemen  is 
run  out  of  square."'    Witb  wbat  alacrity  tbe 
arcbbisbop  answered  to  tbe  spur,  tbere  is  no 
need  to  sbow.     We   may  mention  only  bis 
'*  Axticles  toucbing  preacbers  and  otber  Orders 
for  tbe  Cburcb  ; "  '  bis  relentless  application  of 
tbe  powers  restei.  in  an  eztended  "  Higb  Com- 
mission    Court "  —  including    tbe    ex    oßicio 
oatb  ;  and  tbe  terrible  Act  of  1593,  due  largely 
to  bis  instigation,  wbicb  brought  to  a  bead 
**  tbe  measures  taken  by  Elizabetb  to  repress 
Puritanism.''  *   Tbis  policy  of  sternness,  backed 
up  by  tbe  unfailing  snpport  of  tbe  Queen,  and 
assisted  by  men  like  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London, 
of  course  wrongbt  great  saffering.    Nearly  all 
tbe  prominent  Puritans  underwent  imprison- 
ment,  or  were  "  foUowed  with  innumerable 
▼ezations."'     But,  confessedly,  tbe    Cburcb 
paid  dearly  for  tbe  arcbbisbop's  snccess.    "  A 
tbird  part  of  tbe  ministers  of  England  were 
covered  witb  a  oloud  of  suspensions."    Hence 
it  came  to  pass  that  af ter  tbe  Cburcb  had  been 
establisbed   twenty-eigbt   years,  there    were 
only  2000   preachers  to  some  10,000  parisb 
churcbes,  and  **  if  persona  would  bear  a  sermon 
they  most  go,   in  some  places,  fiye,   seven, 
twelve — yea,  in  some  counties  twenty  miles ; "  * 
wbile  in  not  a  few  parishes  wbere  there  was  a 
minister,  he  was  of  tbe  sort  wbo  "  could  only 
Btruggle  throngh  tbe  Service;"  wbo  <'never 
preaobed,  but  read  perbaps  four  purchased 
sermons  in  the  course  of  tbe  year,  and  dis- 
graced  bis  office  by  the  ezample  of  a  vicious 
life."    It  was  tbis  State  of  tbings  whiob  *'  gave 


and 


^  See    Grindal's    üemaint,    pp.    372  ff^ 
Appendix  i  ;  also  Prothero,  202-6. 

^  Neal,  i.  3i8.  Camden*s  AnnaU9;  Prothero, 
p.210. 

'  Oot.  1583.  Gee  and  Hardy,  DoeumerUs  üIum- 
trative  of  ihe  Chureh  of  England^  Ixxzir. ;  ef, 
Prothero,  211,  213. 

^  Gee  and  Hardy,  ibid,,  Ixxzri. 

»  Neal,  i.  p.  413.  «  Ihid,  i.  417-18. 


the  Paritan  appeal  a  strength  that  eTen  the 
ribald  violenoe  of  some  among  its  sappoiters     j 
could  not  oountenraiL  "  '  | 

II.  Tet,  in  the  last  days  of  Slixabeth,  Puri- 
tanism,  thougb  widespread  as  an  inflaenoe,  lost 
ground  so  far  as  it  was  identified  with  Uw 
"  Holy  Discipline  " — a  result  due  partly  to  the 
increasing  hold  of  the  establisbed  Order  on 
a  younger  generation  wbo  had  grown  up  ander 
its  shadow ;  partly  to  the  majestio  defenoe  of 
tbis  Order  by  Hooker;  partly  to  the  reoofl 
of  some  of  tbe  Puritans  tbemselvas  from  the 
logic  of  tbeir  position  as  ezemplified  in  tbe 
"detested"  Separatists;  partly  to  weariness 
of  an  unequal  conflict ;  partly  to  the  hopet  of 
a  peaceful  settlement  at  the  hands  of  a  ''Pres- 
by  terian  "  sovereign.  In  fact,  had  James  met 
the  Puritans  in  a  conciliatory  spirit»  it  seems 
as  if  he  might  easily  bare  won  tbe  grreat  bulk 
of  them  for  tbe  Cburcb.  Thoee  who  signed ' 
the  Millenary  Petition  were  all  "Conformists" 
on  the  whole;  and  so  far  from  *'affecting  a 
populär  parity  in  the  Church,"  deaired  rmther 
a  mitigation  than  an  abolltion  of  Bpiscopacy 
and  only  asked  for  the  redress  of  particular 
grievances.  How  they  fared  in  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference  (Jan.  1604)  is  a  trite  stoxy. 
Notbing  was  conceded  to  them  of  any  conse- 
quence ;  and  they  heard  the  king  threaten  that 
nnless  they  conformed  in  all  points  he  would 
«  harry  them  out  of  the  land."  Thns  the  con- 
troversy  had  no  cbance  of  sleeping — with  an 
Arcbbisbop  Bancroft  at  the  king's  ear,  it  be- 
oame  inevitably  a  war  to  the  knifei'  Tbere 
were  some  tbings  especially  wbicb  tended  both 
to  embitter  the  Puritan  temper  and  widen  its 
ränge.  There  was,  t,g.  the  king's  arbitrary 
political  action ;  his  practical  de^ierücm  of 
Calvinism^^  in  favour  of  Arnünian  dirines; 
tbe  scandalous  moral  lazity  of  bis  oourt 
Wbat  tonched  them  still  more  nearlj  was  the 
publication  of  a  Book  of  SporU  (Maj  1618), 
wbicb,  besides  enjoining  every  one  to  attend 
the  whole  divine  serrice  at  his  own  pazish 
cburcb,  authorised  the  usual  populär  games 
and  recreations  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Lord's 
Day.     But,  perbaps,  wbat  did  most  to  sting. 


'  Paget,  p.  77. 

>  It  was  not  actually  signed  by  anj  one ;  and 
the  number  of  **  Petitioners  "  seems  to  have  been 
750  (see  Gardiner,  HiUory  of  BngUmd,  toI.  L 
chap.  iv.  p.  148  noU). 

'  Gardiner,  voL  L  ohapw  iii  ;  rf,  Prothero, 
ppw  413,  416,  420,  421. 

^^  Calvinism  had  never  been  oonfined  to  the 
Puritans,  it  was  **the  common  faith"  of  the 
Church.  James  himself  was  a  Calvinist.  Bat 
his  inconsistent  action  led  to  Arminianism  be- 
Coming  a  sign  of  the  "good"  Chnrobman,  and 
Calvinism  of  the  Puritan. 
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and  spread,  the  Paritan  spirit  was  the  kingfs 
*'Spanish  Policj,"  wbich  meant  the  triomph 
of  the  Catholic  League  in  Gennan  j,  and  seemed 
to  threaten  the  overthrow  of  ProtestantiBm  in 
England.  Never  had  the  ''cause,**  which  of 
all  canses  was  most  sacred  to  the  Paritan — the 
cause  of  Reformation  against  Rome — looked 
more  forlom  than  it  did  in  the  first  years  of 
James.  A  ''Catholic"  reaction,  which  began 
even  before  the  defeat  of  the  Armada»  had 
grown  and  strengthened  until  it  appeared 
likelj  to  sweep  all  before  it.  Holland  and  Eng- 
land— Englaud  chiefly — were  fast  becoming 
the  last  ref  nge  of  the  faith  espoused  so  mightUy 
bj  Luther  and  Calvin.  Spain  on  the  other 
band»  stood  for  that  faith's  deadliest  foe.  And 
James,  for  ends  of  bis  own,  sougbt  an  alliance 
with  Spain  I  Thus  tbe  Palatinate  was  lost ;  the 
Tbirty  Tears'  War  precipitated ;  the  Catholics 
at  home  emboldened  ;  and  the  keenest  possible 
Insult  dealt  to  tbe  national  temper,  wbich,  in 
this  point  was  almost  entirely  Paritan. 

III.  Charles  pursued  the  general  policy  of 
bis  father  with  a  tenacity  of  which  bis  father 
was  incapable.  He  aimed  to  be  absolute  in 
tbe  State,  and  to  make  the  bishops  absolute  in 
tbe  Churcb.  The  doctrine  of  divine  right, 
alike  in  bis  own  case  and  theirs,  was  a  part  of 
bis  inheritance.  "Unbroken  episcopal  suc- 
cession  and  bereditary  regal  succession  were/' 
with  James,  "the  inviolable  bases  of  Church 
and  State.  The  two  Systems  confirmed  and 
snpported  each  other.  '  No  bishop,  no  king,' '' 
ran  tbe  famous  formula  which  embodied  the 
king's  theory.  Charles  accepted  this  tbeory 
conscientiously,  and  consistently  acted  upon 
it.  His  entire  belief  in  himself  and  Episcopacy 
is  the  key  to  much  in  his  conduct,  and  redeems 
it  from  meanness.  But  thougb  it,  and  its 
corollary  Passive  Obedience,  found  advocates 
more  tban  enough  among  tbe  High  Church 
clergy,  it  had  fatal  effects.  It  made  the  Pari- 
tans  realise  more  and  more  that  they  were 
sammoned  of  Ood  in  the  defence  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  With  what  passionate  in- 
tensity  many  gave  tbemselves  to  their  great 
task,  tbe  course  of  events  which  led  up  to  the 
Cburch's  downfall  and  tbe  king*s  death  remains 
to  show.  For  a  time,  however,  the  battle  went 
against  tbem.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  passed  its  "Petition  of  Right*' 
(1628),  or  adopted  "  Resolutions  on  Religion  " 
(Feb.  24,  1629),  or  issued  a  "  ProtesUtion " 
(March  3, 1629),  declaring  any  one  "  a  capital 
enemy  to  tbis  kingdom  "  wbo  "  sball  bring  in 
Innovation  of  religion,  or  by  favour  or  counte- 
Dance  seem  to  extend  or  introduce  Popery,  or 
Arminianism,  or  other  opinion  disagreeingfrom 
the  true  and  orthodox  Church."^ 

^  Gee  and  Hardy,  xcii. 


When  the  king  coald  not  rule  his  Parliament, 
he  proceeded  to  rule  without  it,  and  for  eleven 
years  the  nation  was  set  to  leam  by  heart  the 
meaning  of  despotism.   He  had  exceÜent  instru- 
ments   at    command  —  two   pre-eminently  — 
Thomas    Wentworth   for   State   affairs,    and 
William  Laud  for  affairs  ecclesiastical.     Both 
adopted  the  principle  of    "Thorough,"  and 
both  achieved  a  notable  degree  of  success. 
As  regards  the  archbishop,  even  his  bitterest 
critics  must  admit  that  he  was  sincere,  that  be 
knew  his  own  mind,  and  that  he  worked  to- 
wards  his  end  with  the  unflinching  zeal  of  a 
fanatic.    But  to  the  Puritans  the  end  he  had 
in  view  was  hateful.    They  conceived  religion 
to  bo  a  purely  spiritual  experience,  based  on 
immediate  fellowship  with  God,  and  expressed 
in  the  simple  forms  of  worship  sanctioned  by 
tbe  New  Testament  alone.    So  to  reform  tbe 
Church   as    to    bring   it    back    to   this— the 
kemel  of  religion— had  been  "tbe  grand  con- 
cem  *'  of  the  Protestantism  which  they  loved. 
Yet  here  was  the  chief  minister  of  a  Reformed 
Church  striving  his  utmost  to  undo  tbe  reforms 
already  obtained:  repudiating  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  Churches   of   the  Continent 
because  their  ministers  were  not  in  the  epis- 
copal  succession ;    enforcing   conformity   on 
refugee  Protestants,  as  well  as  on  all  native 
ministers,  in  every  detail    of   his   Anglican 
ritual ;  tuming  the  table  of  the  Supper  into 
an  altar,  and  entrenching  it  in  a  so-called 
"Holy  of  Holies"  ;  transforming  the  officiat- 
ing  minister  into  a  sacrificing  priest ;  bedecking 
bim  with  surplice  and  cope;  reinstating  the 
crucifix ;  compelling  the  worshipper  to  kneel 
for  communion,  to  bow  toward  the  altar,  to 
cross  himself ;  advocating  auricular  confession 
and  prayers  for  tbe  dead — all  with  the  un- 
disguised  Intention  to  prepare  the  Church  of 
England  for  reunion  with  Rome,  "  by  raising 
it  to  a  higher  Standard  of  Catholic  feellng 
and    Catholic   practice."'     No    wonder   the 
antagonism  waxed  ever  more  stubbom,  and, 
having  bebind  it  some  "nine-tentbs  of  the 
English  people,"  it  could  bardly  fail  to  triumph 
in  tbe  end.    But  Laud  did  not  measure  diffi- 
culties.    Puritan  "scruples"  were  sometbing 
to  be  crushed,  and  he  was  the  man  to  crush 
tbem.    What  he  did  in  this  direction  is  a  story 
too  familiär  for  recital.    He  seemed  to  have 
the  Puritans  utterly  at  his  mercy.    Fines,  de- 
privations,  suspensions,  imprison ments,  muti- 
lations,  were   of   constant  occurrence.      He 
silenced  favourite  Puritan  lecturers  as  well 
as   regulär    ministers;    be   forbade   country 

*  See  CaUndar  of  State  Paper»,  Ihme$tic,  1633 
and  onwards  {pastim)  for  Laud  and  bis  doings ; 
a  good  synoptical  account  of  bim  is  given  in 
preface  to  the  vol.  for  1633-34,  pp.  12-24. 
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gentlemen  to  keep  prirate  chaplains  lest  a 
Paritan  should  be  among  them ;  he  soppressed 
the  "feoffees"  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
means  of  securing  "a  succession  of  Protestant 
ministers  in  the  parishes  of  which  thej  were 
patrons ; "  he  prohibited  the  ImportAtion  of 
Geneva  Bibles  because  their  marginal  notes 
savoored  of  Calvinism  ;  he  forced  a  Lord  Chief 
Justice  to  recant  bis  words  againtt  the  **  Book 
of  Sports,"  and  ordered  everj  incambent  to 
read  to  bis  people  the  king's  declaration  in 
its  favoor.  Thousands  deemcd  the  Situation 
hopeless— at  least  without  civil  war — and 
escaped  (some)  to  the  Continent,  or  (the 
great  majoritj),^  to  New  England,  though 
Laud  tried  to  prevent  even  this.  But,  in  fact, 
the  Stars  in  their  courses  were  fighting  for 
the  Puritan  cause.  Looking  back,  it  is  clear 
that  Laud,  no  less  than  Wentworth  and  the 
king,  was  building  on  the  sand ;  and  that 
the  forces  which  swept  awaj  bis  pretentious 
edifice  in  the  Parliament  of  1640  were  irre- 
sistible.    Anjhow,  the  catastrophe  came. 

IV.  In  its  fii-st  Acts — Acts  really  conserva- 
tive  and  designed  to  reverse  Laud's  policy — 
Parliament  was  practicallj  unanimous;  was, 
indeed,  unanimously  Puritan.  Even  the  Lords 
agreed  in  declaring  that  the  "wholesome 
Order  "  of  the  Church,  upset  by  Laud,  must  be 
restored,  '*and  that  all  such  as  shall  disturb 
that  wholcsome  order  shall  be  severely  pun- 
ished  according  to  Law."  '^  But  ere  long  the 
fact  emerged,  which  ought  to  be  carefuUy 
noted,  that  tbere  were  Puritans  and  Puritans. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  Puritans  in  both 
Houses  were  Episcopalian — anxious  to  restrain 
the  power  of  the  bishops,  not  at  all  anxious  for 
their  abolition  ;  norin  any  degree  adverse  to  the 
Liturgy  and  discipline  of  the  Church  as  by  law 
established.  Even  *'  King  "  Pym  and  bis  ad- 
herents,  who  passed  the  Grand  Remonstrance 
(Nov. 22, 1 641),  intended  do  more  than  (§  184) "  to 
reduce  within  bounds  that  exorbitant  power 
which  the  Prelates  have  assumed  unto  them- 
selves  .  .  .  that  so  the  better  they  might  with 
meekness  apply  themnclves  to  the  discharge  of 
their  fuuctions."  There  was,  however,  from 
the  first,  a  vigorous  minority  eager  for  extreme 
measures.  There  were  thorougti-going  Presby- 
terians  who  objected  on  conscientious  grounds 
to  even  a  modified  episcopacy  ;  there  were  also 
thorough-going  Independents  who  maintaincd 
the  divine  right  of  congregations  only.    To 


^  Green,  Short  HUtory,  p.  4i)9.  "In  the  Space 
of  ten  or  eleven  years  20,000  Englishmen  . 
found  refuge  in  the  West"  For  details  of  the 
first  Puritan  Settlements  in  New  England  see 
Punchard's  Uutory  of  Congregationalitm,  vol.  iv. 
— especially  chaps.  ii.  iii.  xx. 

^  Sept  9, 1641.  Gee  aud  Hardy,  cl. ;  </.  xcvii.-cv. 


these,  "the  Root  and  Brauch  Petition"  (Dec 
11, 1640)  was  acceptable,  and  by  these  tbe  ahn- 
tive  Bill  of  that  name  (May  1641)  was  mrdentlj 
supported.  Held  in  check  for  a  time,  thdr 
opportunity  arose  through  the  bishope'  own 
f  olly  'and  the  king's  seif -will*  Tbereapon  came 
the  Civil  War ;  the  enforced  alliance  of  Fariii- 
ment  with  the  Scots;  the  Solemn  Leagqe 
and  Covenant;"'  the  Westmintter  Assembly 
(1643-47),  with  its  "Directory  of  Worship" 
instead  of  the  old  Prayer  Book/  and,  finally, 
that  triumph  of  the  army  which  cnt  Short  once 
for  all  the  intolerant  hopes  of  Presbyterianism 
in  England,  and  enthroned  for  ten  yean 
the  genuine  type  of  developed  Poritanism  ia 
Cromwell.' 

V.  Glanclng,  now,  at  Puritanism  doring  thii 
period  of  its  ascendancy,  we  maj  note  the 
following  facts : — 

It  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  civil  estab- 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Church. 
Some,  like  Milton,  were  pure  Voluntaryists ; 
and  the  Convention  known  as  the  LitUe,  or 
Barebones  Parliament  (July  4  to  Dec.  13, 1653), 
consisting  mostly  of  Independents,  passed  a 
Resolution*  ''that  the  power  of  patrons  to 
present  to  benefices  shall  from  henceforth  be 
taken  away,  and  that  a  Bill  be  brought  in  for 
that  purpose."  But  the  prevalent  attitude,  and 
Cromweirs  in  particular,  was  reflccted  rather 
in  the  Instrument  of  Crovemment,*  which  de* 
clared  that  the  Christian  religion,  as  contained 
in  the  Scriptnres,  be  held  forth  and  recom- 
mended  as  the  public  profession  of  these 
nations ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  may  be,  a  Pro- 
vision less  subject  to  scruple  and  contention, 
and  more  certain  than  the  present,  be  made 
for  the  encouragement  and  maintenance  of 
able  and  painful  teachers  .  .  .  *' 

(2)  It  aimed  strenuously  at  the  further- 
ance  of  true  religion  and  godlinesa  of  life. 
Proof  of  this  appears  in  repeated  schemes  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  England  and 
Wales. '^  Witness,  too,  the  "Commission  of 
Triers"  (March  20,  1654)  *'for  the  supplying 
vacant  places  with   able  and  fit  persona   to 


»  Bishops'  **  Protestation,"  Dec  1641. 

*  Att€mptetis.arrest  of  the  **  five  members," 
Jan.  3, 1642.      ^ 

*  Taken  by  the  Opmmons,  Sept^  25,  1643;  by 
the  Lords,  Oct.  15 ;  »n  Feb.  5,  1644,  universally 
imposed  upon  all  Engilihmen  over  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

"  Enforced  by  Parliaid^tary  ordinance,  Aag. 
23, 1645. 

'  See  Masson'8  MiUorif  vol.  Hk^pouttm. 

»  Nov.  17,  1653. 

»  Dec.  16,  1653. 

^^  See  Summary  in  Shaw*s  Hut.  of  the^ifH^ish 
Church,  1640-60,  ü.  80-82,  noU. 
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1  the  Gospell"  And  as  to  the  general 
of  these  lfttt«r,  the  somewhat  relactant 
Lony  of  Bazt#r  {irUer  cdioa)  can  be  cited 
t  **  to  glTO  th«m  their  due,  thej  did  abnn- 
t  of  good  iri  the  Church.  Thej  saved 
a  congreg9vtion  from  Ignorant,  ungodly, 
:en  teacheni . . .  and  in  their  stead  admitted 
7  that  wefre  able,  serioas  preachers,  and 
a  godlj  life,  of  what  tolerable  opinion 
rthejwere/'  .  .  .  jea^'^sogreatwaa  the 
it  above  the  hurt  which  thej  brought  to 
/horch,  that  manj  thousands  of  sools 
»d  Ood  for  the  faithful  ministers  whom 
let  in,  and  grieved  when  the  Prelatists 
^ards  cast  them  out  again."  * 
It  was  concerned  for  theological  leam- 
is  well  as  pietj — nay,  for  such  learn- 
s  the  handmald  of  pietj.  Nothing  could 
der  of  the  mark  than  to  assert  that  **  the 
aed  clergy  were  superseded  by  carpenters 
obblers,  who  were  conscioos  onlj  of  an 
uring  of  tho  Spirit."  Clarendon's  evi- 
I  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  this,  when 
lys  that,  at  the  Restoration,  Oxford — 
)  Cromwell  had  been  Chancellor  and 
Owen  Vice-cbancellor — was  found  to  be 
inding  in  excellent  learning."  ^  Though 
ssed  of  little  learning  himself,  Cromwell 
high  value  upon  it  in  others,  and  en- 
ged  it  in  all  wajs  open  to  him.  In  fact, 
Puritans — some  enthusiasts  ezcepted — 
always    an    "erudite    and    cultivated 

• 

Puritanism,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to 
ilerant.  Uniformity  was  not  ezacted, 
ied  a  minister  coold  subscribe  the 
ragement,''  and  held  the  fundamentals 
ristianity.  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
sts,  and  oven  some  Episcopalians,  were 
ved  by  the  "Triers."  Füller,  an  Episco- 
1,  was  allowed  to  pass  on  simply  declar- 
lat  **  he  made  conscience  of  his  thoughts." 
!r*8  avowed  antagonism  to  Cromwell  and 
olicy  did  not  expose  him  to  any  let  or 
ance  in  his  effort  at  a  '*  wide  comprehen- 
'  There  was  doubtless  much  soJSering 
g  the  sequestered  clergy — suffering  in 
cases  nobly  borne — and  had  the  "Pro- 
ttion  "  *  been  acted  upon  which  forbade 
sequestered  or  ejected  minister  (after 
,  1656)  to  keep  school,  or  act  as  chaplain, 
any  wise  officiate,  their  sufiferings  would 
been  greatly  intensified.     But,  in  point 

quuE  BaxUrixince,  p.  72. 

U>ry  of  Rebtüion,  Book  x.,  §  124  (Oxford 

),  vol.  iv.  284). 

«on's  Müton,  vol.  vi.  322 ;  LiUmture  under 

monweaUh,     Cf,  Tayler,  Belvjiofu  Life  of 

J,  188-1^. 

.  24,  1655. 


of  fact,  the  ordinance  *'wa8  never  applied  or 
executed  at  all;  and  no  one  was  prosecuted 
under  it."'  Nor  is  there  anything  to  in- 
validate  the  Statement  that  under  Cromwell, 
"the  embodiment  of  Puritanism,"  ''all  pnblio 
meaaures  affecting  religion  .  .  .  mark  an  in- 
creasing  respeot  for  the  principle  of  tolera- 
tion."  • 

With  the  Restoration,  Puritanism  did  not 
pass  away,  but  it  passed  once  more  under  the 
crost.  Its  political  significance  disappeared ; 
it  became  more  exclusively  religious ;  and 
though  its  spirit  never  quite  died  out  in  the 
Established  Church,  it  took  refuge  almost  en- 
tirely  in  Nonconformity.' 

If  we  attempt  to  apprehend  that  spirit, 
there  is  need  to  bear  in  mind  the  wise  words 
of  Gardiner'  that,  "the  neblest  part  of  every 
great  movement,  religious  or  otherwise,  is 
invariably  that  which  is  universal — that  is  to 
say,  which  is  under  the  influence  of  thoughts 
capable  of  combination  with  thoughts  arising 
in  the  minds  of  its  opponents."  What,  then, 
was  the  universal  element  in  Puritanism,  that 
which  should  find  a  response  in  every  genuinely 
religious  mind,  and  is  of  abiding  significance  T 
Certainly  not  its  eccentricities  of  speech, 
opinion,  and  demeanour;  for  these,  however 
prominent  they  may  have  beoome,  were 
occasioned  or  emphasised  by  ''special  cir- 
cumstances  of  time  or  place  "  which  have  long 
since  disappeared.  Nor  can  we  claim  for 
Puritanism  that  it  ever  had  a  monopoly  of 
"  high  Spiritual  and  moral  aims,"  or  that,  but 
for  it,  religion  must  have  died  out  in  the 
Church.  But  it  can  be  said  that  it  comes 
before  us  as  the  mainstay  of  Protestantism 
in  England,  as  its  consistent  and  fearless 
exponent,  as  the  indomitable  witness  for  its 
great  principles,  and  these  particularly :  that 
God's  free  grace,  mediated  by  the  soul's  faith 
in  Christ,  is  the  essential  root  of  human  salva- 
tion ;  that  God's  will,  revealed  in  His  written 
Word  and  interpreted  by  His  living  Spirit,  is 
the  supreme  law  for  human  conduct  both  in 
the  sphere  of  the  Church  and  the  world  ;  that, 
therefore,  the  conscience  must  be  free  from 
merely  human  dictation,  and,  above  all,  from 
the  enslaving  rule  of  the  priest. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  a  wide-spread  effort 
to  "  undo  "  the  Reformation ;  when  Archbishop 
Land  is  openly  extoUed  as  the  true  church- 
man's  ideal,  and  the  task  he  failed  to  accom- 


'  Massen,  Life  of  Müion,  vol.  v.  62. 

•  Tayler,  p.  138. 

'  The  later  history  from  the  dato  of  the  "  great 
ejectment "  (24  August  1662)  is  identified  with 
that  of  the  "  Free  Churches,"  and  lies  outside 
the  scope  of  this  article. 

■  CromweWt  Place  in  Hletory,  p.  4. 
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plisb  is  set  forth  as  the  chnrchman's  insistent 
datj;i  wben,  in  sbort,  sacerdotalisin  of  tbe 
Romisb  tjpe,  witb  its  entail  of  moral  and 
Spiritual  degradation,  is  again  in  tbe  ascendant, 
it  may  be  well  to  recall  tbe  storj  of  Paritanism, 
and  to  reflect  tbat  tbe  convictions  wbicb 
created  and  made  it  migbtj  are  not  dead,  nor 
incapable  of  re-enacting  its  earlj  triompbs. 

FF.  J.  P.] 
. — Tbe  Pyx,  or  Va»^  is  tbe  vessel  or  vase  in 
wbicb  tbe  reserved  wafers  are  plaoed  in  Roman 
Catbolic  cborcbes.  It  was  kept  in  England 
banging  over  tbe  bigb  altar,  witb  a  lamp 
suspended  in  front  of  it.  Tbe  Cihorium  is 
•oznetimes  used  of  a  larger  stracture  like  tbe 
baldaehino  (see  Smitb  and  Cbeetbam's  DieU 
of  Chritt.  AfUiq.,  pp.  65,  66).  Tabernacles  for 
tbe  preservation  of  tbe  sacred  elements  were 
introdoced  hj  Cardinal  Pole.  Tbe  Pyx  is 
generallj  of  silver,  gilt  inside,  and  is  covered 
witb  a  silk  veil.  Tbe  Roman  Missal  gives  a 
form  for  tbe  blessing  of  a  Pjx  bj  tbe  bisbop, 
or  by  a  priest  possessing  episcopal  faculties. 
Tbere  is  also  a  small  silver  box  in  ase  among 
priests  called  a  Pyx,  in  wbicb  tbe  priest 
carries  tbe  consecrated  wafer  to  tbe  sick.  It 
is  generally  carried  in  tbe  breast-pocket  of  tbe 
priest,  or  bnng  in  a  bag  aroand  bis  neck. 
Wben  not  being  carried  to  tbe  sick  tbe  Pyx  is 
kept  in  tbe  tabemacle,  tbe  latter  being  tbe 
receptacle  on  **tbe  altar,"  wbere  tbe  reserved 
elements  are  kept. 


Q 

aUAKEBISM.— Tbe  Society  of  Friends,  **in 
scom  called  Quakers  "  are  a  body  of  Christians, 
wbose  bistory  and  form  of  Cburcb  govemment 
are  in  many  respects  unique,  and  wbo  oame 
into  existence  about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  seren- 
teentb  Century.  Tbeir  fonnder,  George  Fox, 
was  bom  at  the  little  Leicestersbire  TÜlage  of 
Fenny  Drayton  in  tbe  year  1624.  His  father 
was  an  honest  weaver,  named  Cbristopher ;  his 
motber,  Mary,  was,  he  teils  os/'  of  the  family 
of  the  Lagos  and  of  the  stock  of  tbe  Martyrs." 
It  is  probably  tbe  Martyrs  in  the  Marian  perse- 
cution  wbo  are  bere  alluded  to.  Tbe  young 
Oeorge  was  a  man  of  pure,  uprigbt  life,  witb 
streng  mental  powers;  a  born  mystic,  witb 
very  scanty  education,  but  wonderfully  well 
versed  in  tbe  Englisb  Bible,  wbicb  he  knew 
almost  by  beart. 

To  understand  the  spiritual  struggles  out  of 
wbicb  Fox  finally  emerged  as  a  preacher — not 
indeed  of  a  new  Gospel,  but  of  wbat  be  believed 
to  be  tbe  old  Ohristianity  revived — we  must 


*  See  Lord  Halilax's  article,  Nineteenih  Century, 
March  1903. 


glance  at  the  religious  oondittfon  of  England 
in  tbe  years  between  1643  anXl  1647|  wben  he 
was  wandering  lonely  in  the  fiends  with  no  com- 
panion  but  bis  Bible,  or  liTingt  in  lodgings  in 
London  '*  under  great  miseryland  troable." 
For  these  are  tbe  years  of  tbe  grVat  Civil  War. 
Tbe  religious  fermentation  wbi^h  had  been 
going  on  in  England  for  more  thsim  a  Century, 
had  come  to  a  bead.  Crom  well  atid  his  Iron- 
sides  were  wielding  tbe  sword  of  tiie  Lord  and 
of  Gideon ;  Purltanism,  long  opprtssed  and 
trampled  on,  was  now  for  a  tizs^  Tictorioas, 
and  as  a  natural  consequeoce,  some  men  who 
had  little  of  tbe  earnest  faith  of  tbe  Pnritans 
in  tbeir  hearts,  were  shouting  its  Sbibboleths 
aloud.  Tbere  was  still  mucb  genuine  zeal  for 
God,  but  side  by  side  therewith  tbere  was  also^ 
donbtless,  a  jungle-growtb  of  cant  and  insin- 
cerity,  growing  ready  for  the  sarcastic  scytbe 
of  the  autbor  of  Hudibras. 

Tbe  pnlpits  of  England  were  at  tbis  time 
chiefly  filled  by  Presbyterian  minlsters,  the 
Anglican  clergy  having  been  ejected  from  their 
livings.  To  one  af ter  anotber  of  these  *'  pious 
and  painf ul  preachers  *'  did  the  tempest-tossed 
young  shepherd  resort  for  guidance,  and  found 
none  tbat  could  minister  to  the  angnish  of  bis 
Bonl.  Many  of  tbe  **  priests  "  wbo  were  pilloried 
in  the  pages  of  bis  Journal  were  probably  devout 
and  well-meaning  men,  but  tbis  was  a  caae  for 
wbicb  tbeir  religious  pbarmacopceia  did  not 
prescribe  :  tbere  were  depths  in  tbat  tronbled 
soul  deeper  than  tbeir  conventional  plummeta 
could  sound. 

At  last,  after  four  years  of  stmggle,  Fox 
came  out  victorious.  He  had  leamed  the 
great  lesson;  be  beard  a  voice  saying,  wben 
none  of  all  those  counsellors  could  belp  bim, 
**  Tbere  is  one,  even  Christ  Jesus,  tbat  can 
speak  to  thy  oondition,"  and  bearing  tbis,  his 
beart  did  leap  for  joy.  "  I  saw  also  tbat  tbere 
was  an  ooean  of  darkness  and  death,  but  an  in- 
finite ocean  of  ligbt  and  love  wbicb  fiowed  over 
tbe  ocean  of  darkness.  In  tbat  I  saw  also  tbe 
infinite  love  of  God,  and  I  had  great  openings." 

Witb  this  fresh  hope  in  his  heart  Fox  went 
forth  in  the  year  1648  to  preach  to  the  Englisb 
people,  and  practically  (except  for  tbe  years 
passed  in  foul  dung^ns  during  five  protracted 
imprisonments)  the  rest  of  bis  life  was  one 
long  missionary  journey.  His  preacbing  met 
with  astonisbing  success.  To  a  nation  wearied 
out  witb  tbe  mere  logomacbies  of  tbe  rival 
Churcbes,  bis  call,  "  Look  to  Christ  within : 
follow  tbe  inward  ligbt,"  came  almost  as  a 
new  revelation.  In  some  districts,  especially 
in  tbe  north  of  England  and  in  Wales,  some- 
tbing  like  half  the  population  became  followers 
of  Fox.  *»  Cbüdren  of  the  Light,"  or  "  Friends," 
were  the  names  they  gare  themseWes,  but  when 
a  sneering  judge,  in  antwer  to  Fox's  exhorta- 
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tion  to  *'treiii&>le  at  the  word  of  the  Lord," 
fastenad  opou  him  the  name  of  "Quaker," 
the  nickname,!  given  in  derision,  was  scarcelj 
refosed  by  t^e  new  sect.  *'The  people  of 
God,  in  scom/called  Quäkers  *'  was  their  nsnal 
manner  of  spt^king  of  themselves,  and  uncouth 
or  OTen  abstird  as  the  name  maj  sonnd,  it  has 
had,  at  anbrate,  the  grcat  ad  van  tage  of  protect- 
ins:  them  from  bearing  the  name  of  Foxites. 

No  candid  Opponent  of  Quakerism  will  deny 
that  there  was  an  immense  ontburst  of  genuine 
Christian  enthusiasm  at  its  first  preaching,  or 
that  the  teachers  did  call  attention  to  certain 
promises  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  had  been  practicallj  somewhat 
lost  sight  of  by  the  Charch.  On  the  other 
band,  no  candid  Champion  of  Quakerism  oan 
deny  that  some  sjmptoms  of  morbid  excite- 
ment  accompanied  the  movement  James 
Najrlor,  a  Quaker  preacher  (thoogh  disowned 
by  bis  brethren),  allowed  himself  to  be  wor- 
shipped  as  if  he  had  been  Christ ;  cong^- 
gations  were  sometimes  disturbed  by  the 
ejaculations  of  dissentient  Quäkers ;  hysterical 
women  occasionally  brought  contempt  npon 
their  new  profession  by  their  wild  and  indeli- 
cate  actions ;  nor  was  even  Oeorge  Fox  him- 
self quite  free  from  something  like  unhealthj 
cerebral  excitement,  though  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  how  bis  streng  masculine  good 
sense,  as  years  passed  on,  got  the  better  of  bis 
own  and  of  bis  brethren's  morbid  tendencies. 

The  distinguishing  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  well  known,  and 
must  be  very  briefly  summarised  here.  They 
are,  a  belief  that  all  war  is  forbidden  to  the 
Christian ;  that  oaths,  even  in  a  court  of 
justice,  are  unlawful ;  that  Christian  baptism 
is  not  now  water-baptism,  but  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  of  which  Christ  spoke ;  that  the 
partaking  of  material  bread  and  wine  is  not 
necessary  in  order  to  enjoy  communion  with 
Christ.  As  for  practica,  there  is  an  element 
— sometimes  a  large  element — of  silence  in 
worship;  the  absence  of  an  order  of  clergy, 
coupled  with  a  recog^ition  of  spiritual  gifts  of 
preaching  and  teaching  in  members  of  the  con- 
gregation,  both  men  and  women  ;  the  absence 
of  any  pecuniary  provision  for  their  preachers, 
except  those  who  are  eng^ged  in  missionary 
Operations  either  abroad  or  at  home. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  towards  other  religious 
bodies.  At  the  outset,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  their  chief  battles  were  with  Presby- 
terians,  Independents,  and  Baptists.  These 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  "  Professors"  of  whom 
George  Fox  so  frequently  complains;  and  in  bis 
mouth  ** Professor"  is  practically  equivalent 
to  Pnritan.  Then,  after  the  Restoration,  the 
battle-ground  changed.    Power  was  now  in  1 


the  hands  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy.  The 
Quakers'  ref usal  to  pay  tithes  was  a  constant 
source  of  offence,  and  led  to  long  imprison- 
ments  both  of  male  and  female  Quakers.  Un- 
baptised  children,  and  marriages  contracted 
without  the  Intervention  of  a  priest  were,  of 
course,  another  stone  of  stumbling.  Tet,  on 
the  whole,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer  that 
Fox  writes  rather  less  bitterly  of  the  Anglican 
Church  than  of  the  "  Professors"  who  bore  rule 
under  the  Commonwealth.  In  a  remarkable 
conversation  which  he  had  with  a  clergyman 
named  Dr.  Cradock  when  he  was  in  prison  at 
Scarborough,  Fox  complained,  "Ye  left  us 
above  twenty  years  ago,  when  we  were  but 
young  lads  and  lasses,  to  the  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  and  Baptists,  many  of  whom 
made  spoil  of  our  goods,  and  persecuted  us 
because  we  would  not  follow  them.  If  ye  had 
intended  to  keep  your  principles  alive,  ye 
should  either  not  have  flcd  from  us  as  ye  did, 
or  ye  should  have  sent  us  your  epistles,  coUects, 
homilies,  and  evening  songs,  for  Paul  wrote 
epistles  to  the  saints  though  he  was  in 
prison." 

The  Society  of  Friends  seldom  crossed  swords 
with  the  Roman  Catholics,  who,  of  course,  had 
now  no  compulsory  power  over  them,  and  who 
were,  in  fact,  often  fellow-sufferers  with  them 
under  the  Commonwealth  and  under  Charles  II. ; 
but  we  have  a  record  of  one  or  two  interesting 
discussions  between  George  Fox  and  the  Jesuits. 
Fox  asks  the  Jesuits  what  authority  they  had 
for  setting  up  cloisters  for  nuns,  abbeys  and 
monasteries  for  men,  for  all  their  several  Orders ; 
and  for  their  praying  by  beads  and  to  Images ; 
for  making  crosses,  for  forbidding  meats  and 
marriages,  and  for  putting  people  to  death  for 
their  religion.  At  another  time,  *'  Many  Papists 
and  Jesuits  began  to  tawn  upon  Friends,  and 
Said  that  of  all  sects  the  Quakers  were  the  best 
and  most  self-denying  people,  and  said  it  was 
a  great  pity  they  did  not  retum  to  the  Holy 
Mother   Church.     Thus   they   made   a   buzz 
among  the  people  and  said  they  would  will- 
ingly  discourse  with  Friends."    Fox  took  up 
the  challenge,  but  the  discussion  did  not  bring 
the  two  parties  nearer.    '*One  of  them  said, 
'  Te  are  a  Company  of  dreamers.'    *  Nay,'  said 
I,  '  ye  are  the  filthy  dreamers,  who  dream  ye 
are  the  apostles'  successors,  and  yet  confess 
ye  have  not  the  same  power  and  spirit  they 
were  in.'"     He  then  enumerated  as  before 
**the  practices  into  which  they  were  led  by 
that  evil  spirit  that  was  in  them,"  ending  with 
**  putting  people  to  death  for  their  religion,  and 
this  practice  of  theirs  I  showed  them  was  below 
the  Law  and  far  below  the  Gospel,  which  is 
liberty."    **  They  were  soon  weary  of  this  dis- 
course, went  away  and  gave  a  Charge  to  the 
Papists,  as  we  heard,  'that  they  should  not 
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dispute  witb  us  or  read  any  of  oor  books/  so 
we  were  rid  of  them." 

When  James  II.  issued  bis  Declaration  of 
Indalgence,  William  Penn,  who  was  a  most 
loyal  subject  and  friend  of  tbat  monarcb,  was 
disposed  to  acccpt  it  as  a  measnre  of  relief  for 
the  sorely  barassed  Quakers;  but  tbe  main 
body  feared  gifts  coming  from  sucb  a  band, 
and  tbougb,  of  coursc,  taking  no  actual  part 
in  tbe  strife,  seem  to  bave  welcomed  tbe 
new  Order  of  tbings  establisbcd  in  1688.  If 
Penn  bimself  sbowed  some  lack  of  statesman- 
sblp  in  accepting  tbe  promises  of  sucb  a  king 
as  James  II,  on  bebalf  of  religious  freedom,  be 
splendidly  redeemed  bis  error  by  tbe  wise  and 
liberal  Constitution  wbicb  be  framed  for  bis 
new  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  bis  fair 
and  essentially  Cbristian  treatment  of  tbe 
Indian  aborigines  of  tbe  country,  witb  wbom 
be  made  bis  celebrated  treaty,  a  treaty  of 
wbicb  it  bas  been  said  tbat  it  is  tbe  only  one 
tbat  was  never  swom  to  and  never  broken. 

Tbe  one  great  doctrine  to  wbicb  tbe  Society 
of  Friends  bave  ever  beld  fast,  and  wbicb 
tbey  dccmed  tbemselves  in  an  cspecial  manner 
called  to  proclaim  to  tbe  Cbristian  world,  was, 
tbat  tbere  is  an  Inward  Ligbt,  kindled  by  God 
Himself  in  tbe  soul  of  man,  wbicb,  if  it  be 
followed,  will  lead  every  man  nearer  to  bis 
Maker,  and  will  sbow  bim  sometbing  of  bis 
duty  to  bis  fellow-man.  Tbey  did  not  on  tbis 
account  undervalue  tbe  revelation  wbicb  God 
gave  of  Himself  by  His  Son  Jesus  Cbrist,  but 
tbey  believed  tbat  tbe  two  ligbts,  tbe  inward 
and  tbe  outward,  would  evcr  be  found  to 
barmonisc  witb  one  anotber,  and  tbat  a 
mere  intellectual  apprebension  of  tbe  trutbs 
of  Cbristianity  is  not  enougb  to  transform  tbe 
moral  naturc  of  man.  In  otber  words,  tbat 
"  no  man  can  say  tbat  Jesus  is  tbe  Lord,  but 
by  tbe  Holy  Spirit,"  a  trutb  wbicb,  assuredly, 
was  not,  even  in  tbe  seventeentb  Century,  tbeir 
exclusive  possession,  but  wbicb  is  perbaps  more 
vividly  perceived  now  by  all  Cbristians  tban  it 
was  wben  Fox  began  bis  preacbing. 

Of  tbe  pbilantbropic  and  evangclistic  record 
of  tbe  work  of  tbe  Society  of  Friends  during 
tbe  two  centuries  and  a  balf  of  tbeir  existence, 
of  tbeir  early  efforts  for  tbe  abolition  of  slavery, 
tbeir  labours  for  tbe  reform  of  prisons,  tbeir 
energetic  support  of  tbe  Bible  Society,  tbeir 
zeal  in  tbe  cause  of  education,  and  tbeir  con- 
stant  advocacy  of  peace,  we  bave  no  room 
to  speak.  Tbe  names  of  Jobn  Woolman, 
William  Allen,  Stepben  Grellet,  Elizabetb  Fry, 
Josepb  Jobn  Gumey,  and  Josepb  Sturge,  are 
typical  examples  of  tbis  side  of  tbe  Society's 
work.  Witbin  tbe  last  generation  tbey  bave 
given  tbemselves  witb  considcrable  energy  to 
tbe  work  of  foreign  missions,  and  already  two 
of  tbeir  number,  in  tbe  prosecution  of  tbis 


work,  bave  been  bonQ|Daied  with  ihe  crown 
of  martyrdom.  WilliaiAi  and  Lncy  Jobnson, 
Quaker  missionaries  to  iSCadagascar,  witb  tbeir 
Infant  daugbter,  were  cijhielly  mardered  by  a 
mob  of  fanatical  idolater^  during  tbe  troubles 
consequent  on  tbe  Frerlcb  conquesi  of  the 
island.  'v 

At  present  tbe  Society  nuWbers  abont  18,000 
in  tbe  Britisb  Isles,  and  TC^^OOO  in  America; 
but  tbis  latter  number  includ««  some  cburcbes 
witb  wbicb  Englisb  Friends  have  ceased  to 
correspond,  on  account  uC  divergences  in 
doctrine,  wbicb  manifested  tbemselves  in  the 
early  part  of  last  Century.  In  tbis  country  the 
numbers  of  tbe  Society  are  not  actually  de- 
clining,  but  tbe  rate  of  increase  does  not  keep 
pace  witb  tbat  of  tbe  general  population. 

[T.  H.] 
QXJIETISM.~If  taken  to  mean  a  State  of 
serene  and  absorbed  contemplation  as  the 
bigbest  medium  of  divine  ligbt  and  life,  is 
not  peculiar  to  tbe  Cbristian  Church.  Bod- 
dhism,  e,g.  in  its  doctrine  of  the  "  paths  "  which 
lead  to  Nirvana,  gives  to  it  an  essential  place ; 
and  pbilosopby  in  some  of  its  pbases,  bas  made 
mucb  of  it.  Tb  US  Plotinos  (204  or  205  to  270) 
was  a  Quietist  in  teacbing  tbat  tbe  supreme  aim 
of  pbilosopby  is  to  reacb  the  **  one  and  good" 
wbicb  is  beyond  tbought,  and  visible  to  the 
"eyes  of  tbe  «oul ''  only  when  closed  to  other 
sigbts,  only  wben  tbe  soul  bas  risen  above 
even  tbe  activity  of  tbought  and  become  pas- 
sive.' Similar  doctrine,  largely  derived  from 
Neo-Platonism,  appears  in  the  Myttie  Theology 
of  Pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite,'  and 
througb  tbe  influence  of  tbe  latter,  spread 
widely  in  tbe  Greek  Church.  Maximus  Con- 
fessor  (580-662),  foremost  champion  of  ortbo- 
doxy  against  Monothelitism,  was  a  Quietist  in 
the  sense  of  tbe  Areopagite,  as  well  as  a  keen 
dialectician  ;  wbile  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena, 
who  was  deeply  inflaenced  by  Maximus,  and 
translated  tbe  writings  of  Dionysius  into  Latin 
(ninth  Century),  may  be  said  to  have  mediated 
the  diffusion  of  Quietism  in  tbe  Church  of  the 
West.  It  fiourisbed  best,  however,  in  the  cells 
of  the  (Eastem)  monks,  with  wbom  it  sometimes 
sank  into  what  bas  been  named  '*  a  kind  of 
religious  somnambulism.''  A  notable  speci- 
men  of  tbis  sprang  up  among  the  monks  of 
Mount  Athos  in  tbe  fourteenth  centory.'  What 
tbey  taught  about  tbe  necessity  of  complete 
seclusion  from  tbe  world,  and  persistent  intro- 


1  See  the  NeoPlaUmitU,  by  T.  Whittaker,  p. 
103  (1901). 

3  Mentioned  for  the  furst  time  in  the  records 
of  a  Conference  held  in  Constantinople,  A.D.  533 
(see  Westcott's  RdigUmt  Thought  in  the  Went, 
p.  148/.). 

'  See  Vaughan's  Bourt  vnth  the  MytUc9,  l  355. 
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spection  as  the  condition  of  receiving  tbe  divine 
light,  drew  upon  them  the  name  HesychasU 
{iiavxa^Tot,  Quietists),  to  wbich  was  added  the 
ironical  name  6ß^><6\/^vxoi,  because  thej  ez- 
pected  (it  was  said)  the  divine  light  to  come 
as  they  sat  dreaming  in  a  corner  and  looking 
at  their  navel.  Their  views  were  sanctioned 
bj  the  Sjnods  of  Constantinople  held  in  1341, 
1347,  1351,  with  the  result  that  "religioos 
somnambulism "  became  established  in  the 
Greek  Church  as  the  highest  method  of  divine 
revelation,  a  fact  of  considerable  significance 
for  its  later  spiritual  hi>torj. 

Meister  Eckhart  (1260-1329),  who  spoke  of 
Ood  as  the  only  Being,  outside  of  whom  all  is 
illusion,  and  to  whom  it  must  be  the  great 
concern  of  the  soul  by  mystic  elevation  to  re- 
tum,  is  an  illustration  of  Quietism  in  the  West. 
He  had  affinities  with  theBrethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit  (twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries),  but 
escaped  their  Antinomian  tendencies.  His 
theology  may  be  regarded  as  a  protest  against 
the  prevailing  Judaism  and  formalism  of  the 
Church— a  Statement  applicable  to  the  spiritual 
movement  which  centred  in  the  "  Rhenisb 
School"  generali j.  Of  this  school  a  notable 
product  was  the  Theologica  Öermanica^  written 
bya  '*  priest  and  warden  in  the  hoase  of  the 
Teutonic  Order  in  Frankfort"  (1350),  but  first 
brought  to  notice  by  Luther  (1516),  who  said 
of  it :  **  Next  to  tho  Bible  and  St.  Au'^ustine,  ! 
no  book  hath  ever  come  into  mj  hands  whenoe 
I  have  learnt,  or  would  wish  to  learn,  more  of 
what  God  and  Christ,  and  man  and  all  thiogs 
are."  While  deeply  reverent  of  the  practical 
virtues,  it  tanght  that  the  spring  of  these  and 
of  all  blessedness  is  the  knowledge  of  God. 
And  how  is  this  attained  ?  A  passage  like  the 
foUowing  gives  the  answer  :  "Man's  soul  has 
two  eyes— the  one  is  the  power  of  seeing  into 
etemity,  the  other  of  seeing  into  time  and  the 
creatures  .  .  .  but  these  two  eyes  of  the  soul 
of  man  cannot  both  perform  their  work  at 
once  ;  but  if  the  soul  shall  see  with  the  right 
eye  into  eternitv,  then  the  Icft  eye  must  close 
itself  and  refrain  from  working,  and  be  as 
though  it  were  dead.  For  if  the  left  eye  be 
fulfilling  its  Office  toward  outward  things,  ue, 
holding  converse  with  time  and  the  creatures, 
then  must  the  right  eye  be  hindered  in  its 
working,  t.c.  in  its  contemplation.*'  ^  Thus  its  ! 
method  of  divine  knowledge  is  Quietistic. 
Quietism,  however,  is  usually  associatcd  with 


^  Cap.  vi.,  cf.  also  cap.  vii.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to  over-estimate  (for  the  Reformation)  the 
influence — on  its  Protestant  side—of  such  menas 
Eckhart ;  his  disciples.  Tauler  (1290-1361);  Suso 
(1300-1365)  ;  and  Ruysbroek  (1293-1381) ;  the 
**  Friends  of  God  " ;  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life  "  ;  the  author  of  Thedoffica  Oermaniea,  &c. 


the  name  of  Miguel  de  Molinos,  a  Spaniard  ^ 
and  priest,  who  settled  at  Rome  (1669),  and 
through  the  unworldliness  of  his  character' 
won  great  influence  as  a  spiritual  dlrector. 
His  Ouida  SpirituaU,*  well  described  in  the 
title  of  the  English  translation  (1688),  "The 
spiritual  guido  which  disentangles  the  soul  and 
brings  it  by  the  inward  way  to  the  getting  of 
perfect  contemplation  and  the  richtreasure  of 
eternalpeace  .  .  ."  lets  us  into  his  secret.  He 
urges  {inter  alia)  that  our  perfection  consists 
in  an  uninterrupted  act  of  contemplation  and 
love  ;  that  in  this  State  the  soul  does  not 
consciously  reflect  either  on  God  or  itself; 
that  true  prayer  is  this  state  of  quietude,  and 
that  in  prayer  the  first  act  of  faith,  the  first 
intention  of  resignation  prevails  to  constitute 
the  whole  act  of  worship.  Such  doctrine  im- 
plied that  the  extemals  of  religion  were  of 
comparative  unimportance ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
disciples  of  Molinos — soon  amounting  to  thon- 
sands  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  various  parte  of 
Italy,  and  beyond— became  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous  by  their  indifference  to  what  the 
Church  esteeraed  most  highly.  "  They  seldom 
went  to  mass  ;  they  set  small  störe  by  corporal 
austerities,  relics,  Image- worship,  and  pilgrim- 
ages ;  they  spent  little  upon  masses  for  the 
souls  of  deceased  relatives  and  friends  ;  and, 
above  all,  they  neglected  the  confessional." 
Their  attitude  was  not  one  of  active  hos- 
tility,  but  of  passive  resistance.  They  simply 
passed  by  the  Church  and  preferred  their  own 
"  spiritual  Conferences  " ;  or  (in  an  adversary's 
phrase)  their  <*mystic-pietistic  conventicles."* 
Persecution  was  the  inevitable  result,  unsuc- 
cessful  at  first,  but  speedily  made  effectual  by 
the  Inquisition  and  its  powerful  ally,  Louis 
XIV.  of  France.  On  Sept.  3.  1687,  Molinos 
"dressed  in  a  red  scapular  with  a  red  cross 
before  and  behind,"  knelt  on  a  scaffold  in 
front  of  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  and  re- 
canted  (in  words)  sixty-eight  of  his  erroneous 
opinions.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  prison,  and  hundreds  shared  his 
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^  Born  at  Saragossa,  Dec.  6,  1627,  studied  at 
Pampeluna  and  the  University  of  Coimbra. 
'  He  refused  all  eccle.«iastical  preferment. 

*  Published  in  Spanish,  1675,  in  Italian,  1681  ; 
and  soon  afterwards  in  Dutch,  French,  Latin,  and 
English  translations. 

*  See  article,  Quietism,  in  Wetzer  and 
Weitere  Kirchen-Uocikon,  oder  Ency.  der  KcUhoH- 
tchen  Theologie  (1899),  "  Their  spirit  was  shown 
in  the  arrogance  with  which  they  rejected  all 
forms  and  institutions  of  the  Church  life  as 
nought  and  vain  {eitel  und  nichtig),  and  sought 
to  Substitute  an  empty  and  dangerous  spiri- 
tualism."  In  this  article  the  date  of  Molinos' 
birth  is  given  as  Dec.  21,  1640. 
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fate.^  Madame  Guyon  (1648-1717)  held  essen- 
iiallj  the  same  views  as  Molinos ;  and  the 
persecntion  sei  up  against  him  involved  her 
also  in  even  greater  sofferings.  Her  best 
known  work,  the  Short  and  Easy  Method  qf 
Prayer  (Moyen  Court  et  tr^B  faeiU  de  faire  orai- 
ton),  appeared  in  1684,  and  the  antagonism 
which  this  and  her  other  writings  evoked  came 
to  a  head  in  1694,  when,  at  her  own  instance, 
they  were  examined  by  a  commission  o£  three 
(consisting  of  Bossuet,  Bishop  Noailles,  and 
Abb^  Trouson),  with  the  porpose  of  decidlng 
the  question  of  their  orthodozj.  Thirty  pro- 
positions  were  called  from  them  as  erroneoas, 
and  were  retracted  by  the  aathor.  But  she 
was  not  at  the  end  of  her  troubles.  Foor  years 
of  imprisonment,  mostly  in  the  Bastille,  pre- 
ceded  her  retirement  to  Diziers  near  Blois,  in 
1702,  where  she  lived  an  exemplary  Christian 
life — no  bitter  word  ever  falling  from  her  lips 
—tili  her  death  in  1717.«  Fen^lon,  the  saintly 
Archbishop  of  Cambray  (1651  - 1715),  was 
Madame  Guyon's  intimate  friend,  and  a  chival- 
rous  defender  of  her  personal  character.  His 
Maximes  des  Saints  sur  la  Vie  tnt^ri«ure  (Maxims 
of  the  Saints  on  the  Life  of  the  Soul),  which 
he  published  in  1697,  shows  that,  though  not 
in  complete  agreement,  the  divergence  between 
them  was  but  slight.  F^n^on  defended  Ma- 
dame Gnyon's  two  fundamental  prlnciples  of 
disinterested  love  toward  God,  and  of  love  as 
the  supreme  grace  for  Christians ;  nor  did  he 
disown  the  contemplative  Quietism  which  she 
commended  in  preference  to  ontward  exercises 
of  dcTotion  and  prayer  as  the  means  of  realis- 
ing  the  believer's  highest  aim  of  absolute 
Union  with  God.  Bossnet,  Bishop  of  Meaux 
(1627-1704),  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  de- 
nouncing  Madame  Guyon,  immediately  assailed 

^  For  particulars,  see  Herzog's  Real-Eneyeto- 
pädiey  "Molinos"  ;  and  (for  the  Roman  Catholic 
view),  Wetzer  and  Weste's  Kirchen- Lexieon, 
*•  Molinos  " ;  '♦  Quietism."  Cf. ,  too,  Introduction 
to  Golden  Thoughts  from  the  Spiritual  Ouide^  with 
Preface  by  J.  H.  Sborthouse,  David  Bryce  &  Son, 
Glasgow,  1 883.  Yaughan  ( Hours  with  the  Mystics, 
vol.  ii.  p.  233),  thinks  a  Charge  of  Quietism 
might  have  been  brought  against  St.  Theresa 
(1515-1582)  with  more  justice  than  against  Mo- 
linos, but  she  was  saved  by  her  professed  rever- 
ence  for  ''ceremonial  gewgawa,"  &c. 

•  See  Vaughan,  Hours  wUh  the  Mystics^  ii.  207- 
241 ;  üpham's  Life  of  M,  Ouyon  (London,  1862) ; 
her  own  curious  Äutobiography  (Cologne,  1720) ; 
Macfadyen 's  edition  of  the  Short  and  Easy  Method 
of  Prayer,  1901.  A  clear  Illustration  of  her  pro- 
f  oundly  Christian  Spirit,  and  an  indication  of  her 
influence  may  be  found  in  Cowper's  beautiful 
Translations  from  the  Preneh  of  Madame  de  la  Motte 
Ouyon. 


the  archbishop  with  extreme  bittemess,  and 
continned  to  do  so,  tili  in  1699  a  Papal  Brief 
declared  in  his  favoar.  F^n^lon  received  the 
sentence  which  condemned  twenty-three  pro- 
positions  of  his  book  as  erroneons  on  March 
12,  just  when  he  was  abont  to  ascend  the  polpit, 
and  yielded  at  once,  changing  his  snbject,  sajs 
the  Story,  and  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  duty 
of  Submission.  So  the  great  controversy  died 
away.'  But  Quietism  did  not  die.  It  lived 
on,  not  only  through  the  influence  of  Molinosi 
Guyon,  and  F^n^on,  but  throngh  others  of 
inferior  note,  like  Antoinette  Bonrignon  (1616- 
80)  and  her  faithful  disciple,  Peter  Poiret 
(1646-1719).^  More  than  a  trace  of  it  may  be 
met  with  also  in  the  Cartesian  Malebrancbe 
(1638-1715),  as  well  as  in  his  English  foUower. 
John  Norris  of  Bemerton  (1657-171 1 ).  In  fine, 
its  kemel  of  tmth — that  the  essence  of  trne 
religion  is  spiritual,  and  consists  in  entire  seif- 
surrender to  the  will  of  God — found,  and  has 
ever  fonnd,  a  responsive  chord  in  many 
humble  souls,^  especially  when  weary  and 
sick  of  the  dogmatlc  vanities  and  lifeless 
formalisms  of  a  dominant  ecclesiasticism. 

[F.  J.  P.] 
ClUINClUAaESIMA.— A  name  given  to  the 
Sunday  before  Lent.  The  name  was  probably 
formed  on  the  false  analogy  of  Quadragesima, 
the  designation  given  in  the  ancicnt  Church  to 
the  season  of  Lent,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent 
being  said  to  be  *' in  Quadragesima,"  ie. 
becanse  it  was  about  the  fortieth  day  before 
Easter. 
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BEADIKG  AND  SPEAXIKG.  >*  To  learn 
to  read  is  the  business  of  half  a  life." — Lord 
Macaulay. — Cicero  says  in  his  De  Oratore, 
**  Mira  est  natura  vocis."  Truly  it  is  the  most 
wonderful  God-given  Instrument  in  the  world 
Some  one  has  said,  "  The  human  voice  lies 
midway  between  the  lips  and  the  heart,  that 
all  the  light  may  fall  from  the  lips,  and  all  the 
love  may  well  up  from  the  heart."  The  humau 
voice  is  one  of  God's  choicest  gifts  to  man. 
More  has  been  accomplished  in  this  world  by 
the  soft  persuasive  power  of  the  voice  breathed 
through  human  lips,  than  will  ever  be  known 
here.  John  the  Baptist  described  himself  as 
**a  voice."  The  forerunner  of  cur  Lord  and 
Saviour  was  *'  a  voice  from  God  "  and  every 
Christian  in  this  world  is  a  '*  voice  from  God  " 
— an  utterance  for  the  best  of  all  Masters. 

'  For  a  fair  account  of  the  Quietist  controversy 
see  Vaughan's  Hours  with  the  Mysties,  iL  242- 
82. 

*  Ibid.,  ii.  286-290. 

•  Ibid.  ü.  291. 
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Surelj  then,  as  we  are  all  leamers  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  and  as  modern  edacation 
embraces  all  fields  of  studj,  the  very  first  thing 
we  should  be  taaght  is  to  u$e  the  voiee  wbich 
God  bas  given  us.  "  Speak  f orth,"  said  Thomas 
Carljle,  "  wbat  is  in  thee,  what  God  bath 
given  thee."  Oh !  the  power  there  is  in  a 
voice  for  good  or  evil,  for  pleasure  or  pain ; 
this  World  is  one  gpreat  receptive  phonogpraph, 
with  oylinder  after  cylinder  of  recorded  speech 
in  the  past.  Not  every  one  bas  a  sweet  voice ; 
some  are  keyed  too  high,  some  are  too  rougb 
and  load ;  but  all  can  cultivate  a  soft,  gentle 
tone,  and  leam  by  stady  and  thought  and 
practice  to  moderate  and  cultivate  '*  wbat  God 
hath  g^ven  thee.*' 

The  voice  is  almost  everything  in  speaking 
and  reading.  It  is  the  exquisite  instroment 
wbich  vibrates  under  the  will  of  the  Speaker, 
as  the  voice  of  a  Jenny  Lind  did  in  the  singer. 
When  we  read  now,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  the  great  speeches  of  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt, 
or  Canning,  we  almost  wonder  over  the  printed 
page,  how  they  moved  the  passions,  and  swayed 
the  jadgment  of  their  bearers.  We  can  read 
them,  but  we  realise  tbat  we  never  beard  them. 
Their  grandest  speeches  seem  dead  witbont 
the  living  voice. 

The  voice  is  the  most  perfect  Instrument  in 
the  World.  It  possesses  the  sounding-board, 
chords,  and  notes,  wbich  are  but  imitated  in 
the  Vax  humana  stop  on  the  organ.  It  comes 
to  US  from  the  divine  Hand ;  we  ought,  there- 
fore,  to  use  it  reverently,  and  no  pains  should 
be  spared  on  cur  parts  to  improve  its  power 
and  melody.  It  is  no  less  necessary  for  the 
Speaker  than  for  the  singer  to  improve  the 
voice  by  daily  practice.  The  muscles  of  the 
voice  may  be  strengthened  by  training  as  the 
muscles  of  the  body  are  by  Walking,  riding,  or 
rowing.  The  Student  who  aims  at  being  a 
public  Speaker,  and  who  subjects  bis  voice  to 
regulär  training  will  soon  find  tbat  the  tones, 
depth,  fiexibility,  modulation,  and  compass 
are  all  improved.  The  right  use  of  all  cur 
powers  depends  npon  cultivation,  and  they 
are  lost  through  neglect. 

The  entire  principles  of  the  management  of 
the  voice  are  contained  in  those  old  lines : — 

"  Begin  low,  speak  slow, 
Take  fire,  risc  higher, 
When  most  impressed,  be  self-possesscd." 

It  is  useful  to  fix  not  only  the  eye,  but  the 
mind,  on  some  one  person,  who  is  far  distant 
from  the  voice,  and  to  feel  tbat  one  is  speaking 
to  tbat  one  person  alone.  If  one  finds  tbat 
one  listener  is  attentivc,  all  who  are  nearer  to 
the  voice  will  bear  well. 

The  first  aim  of  every  minister  of  religion 
should  be  to  study  «how  to  read  the  Bibl& 


For  acquiring  a  good  style  in  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  conciseness  and  accuracy,  the  best 
of  all  books  is  the  Bible.  It  is  unequaUed  for 
cleamess,  for  wisdom,  for  teaching.  If  we  are 
to  be  "  men  of  one  book ''  (and  a  man  who  bas 
thorougbly  mastered  one  good  book  is  a  power- 
ful  man),  tbat  Book  should  unquestionably  be 
the  Bible,  for  it  is  the  master-key  to  all  other 
books.  Tet  tbat  Book,  wbich  is  the  minister's 
text-book  and  theme,  requires  for  its  proper 
Interpretation,  more  study,  more  feeling,  more 
pathos,  and  a  better  understanding  than  any 
book  in  the  world.  A  deeper  Impression  may 
be  made  on  the  mind  by  the  reading  of  a  Lesson 
in  church  than  by  the  most  briUiant  sermon. 
This  is  no  wonder,  for  the  one  is  the  Word 
of  God,  the  other  the  words  of  man.  One  of 
the  finest  instances  of  good  reading  we  have 
ever  beard  of  took  place  3000  years  ago ;  the 
Israelites  bad  lately  returned  from  seventy 
years  of  Babylonish  Captivity.  Ezra,  the 
scribe,  stood  upon  a  pulpit  of  wood,  wbich 
they  bad  made  for  the  purpose.  "And  Ezra 
the  priest  brought  the  law  before  the  congre- 
gation  both  of  men  and  women,  and  all  tbat 
could  bear  with  understanding,  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  seventh  montb.  And  he  read  therein 
before  the  street  tbat  was  before  the  water- 
gate  from  the  moming  until  midday,  before 
the  men  and  the  women,  and  .those  tbat  could 
understand ;  and  the  ears  of  all  the  people 
were  attentive  unto  the  book  of  the  law.  So 
they  read  in  the  law  of  God  dittineily  .  .  .  and 
gave  the  sense  .  .  .  and  caused  them  to  under- 
stand the  reading  "  (Nehem.  vüL  2,  3,  8).  Wbich 
of  US  ministers  of  religion,  does  not  wish  tbat 
he  bad  beard  Ezra?  He  must  have  bad  all 
the  gifts  of  a  reader,  for  be  *'  read  the  law  of 
God  dittinetly  .  .  .  and  gave  the  sense  .  .  . 
and  caused  them  to  underttand  the  reading ." 

The  conventional  style  of  reading  (as  if  by 
macbinery)  is  common  enougb.  The  Church 
Service  is  too  often  performed  by  us  clergy  in 
so  mecbanical  a  manner,  tbat  not  only  is  the 
beauty  and  spirit  of  the  service  lost,  but  the 
very  meaning  is  concealed  and  obscured.  How 
can  this  be  a  matter  of  surprise  when  there  is 
no  good  teaching  of  cur  motber-tongue  in  cur 
public  schools,  no  good  teaching  in  our  Uni- 
versities,  no  good  teaching  in  our  Theological 
Colleges  and  no  eompetent  Episcopal  test  when 
young  men  come  forward  for  Ordination.  We 
often  complain  tbat  the  laity  take  so  little 
heart-interest  in  our  Services.  We  blame  them. 
It  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  blame 
ourselves.  It  is  our  own  fault  tbat  there  is  no 
composition  in  the  English  tongue  wbich  is  so 
little  understood,  so  listlessly  beard,  and  so 
little  appreciated  by  the  laity,  as  our  incom- 
parable  Church  Service.  Bnter  a  church,  and, 
in  less  than  five  minutes  it  is  easy  to  teil 
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whether  the  clergjman  has  oultared  himself, 
or  negleoted  himself.  As  a  proof  of  this  take 
the  Üttle  Word— arui.  This  monosyllable  is 
pronounced  in  six  different  ways,  onlj  one  of 
which  is  right.  Some  pronounce  it  (1)  an\  or 
(2)  e»,  or  (3)  tin,  or  (4)  'nd,  or  (5)  'n,  while  a 
select  few  call  it  (6)  and,  Thus,  "good-an'- 
bad,"  *•  cause-cn-effect,"  •*  pen-tin-ink,"  "  you- 
*nd-I,"  "cakes-*n-milk."  These  glaring  faults 
are  all  clastercd  round  the  little  monosyllable — 
"  AND  "  ^ — by  millions  of  Speakers  and  readers 
who  woald  be  angry  if  we  said  to  them,  '*  You 
cannot  yet  pronounce  the  monosyllable  and  in 
your  mother-tongue."  Some  reader  may  say, 
"  Why  exaggerate  such  a  trifle  7 "  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  trifle.  Perfection  is  made  up 
of  triflcs,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle. 

And  here  we  assert  that  "  intoning "  is  not 
*'  reading."  It  is  admissible  in  cur  Cathedrals, 
but  out  of  place  in  our  churches.  However 
well  done,  it  is  a  musical  service  and  not  con- 
gregational,  and  in  the  hands  of  some  of  our 
olergy  who  sail  dangerously  near  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  it  is  almost  as  nnintelligible  as  the 
Services  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  which  we 
know  the  intention  that  the  people  shall  not 
underttand  or  take  part  in  the  service.  It 
should,  moreover,  be  noted  that  one  might 
say  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  Anglican 
Church  all  over  the  world  is  that  it  possesses 
a  Liturgy  in  which  the  people  are  expected  to 
join.  It  is  by  this  very  fact  marked  off  from 
the  Roman,  Russian,  and  Qreek  Churchea. 
Hence,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  ought  to 
be  BEAD,  and  read  intelligently  and  with  de- 
votion.  Read  thus,  it  commands  attention, 
and  leads  to  true  worship.  Read  in  a  slovenly 
way,  or  even  monotoned,  it  awakcns  no  interest 
and  arouses  no  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  the 
would-be  worshippers. 

Most  Englishmen,  in  Parliament,  in  the 
Church,  at  the  Bar,  secm  to  think  that  if  good 
delivery  comes  to  them,  it  must  come  spon- 
taneously.  "  If  a  man  is  to  be  an  orator,"  say 
they,  *•  he  is  born  an  orator."  This  is  contrary 
to  all  the  experience  of  the  past.  All  the 
flnished  Speakers  of  the  past  became  so  by  a 
toll  and  practice  which  ended  only  with  life. 
Cicero  said,  "  The  poet  is  born  such,  the 
orator  is  made  such." 

In  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  our  matchless 
Liturgy,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that,  next  to  the 


^  The  importance  of  pronouncing  "  and  "  aright 
in  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  will  be 
better  realised  when  it  is  remembered  the  un- 
usual  frequency  of  its  use  owing  to  the  genius 
of  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature,  and  to 
the  unartificial  way  in  which  even  the  narrativc 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  are  joined 
together. 


▼oice,  FBBLINO  is  the  soul  of  good  rend 
One  thrill  of  genuine  feeling  is  of  more 
than   all  the  rhetorical   rules  of  ancic 
modern  times.    Feeling  in  yonr   own 
will  send  its  electric  current  throngh 
hearts.    There    is    a   golden    mle    in 
five  monosyllables :  ''feel  each  wor£ 
SPEAK."    And  next  to  feeling  comes  sx 
SION.    Expression  in  reading  and  speakir 
been  described    as  "  word-painting.** 
are  some  few  men  who  can  throw  more  i 
Single  word  than  others  of  us  can  impor 
a  whole  page. 

Few  orators,  even  including  John  £ 
could  excel  the  late  William  Morley  Pui 
the  eminent  Wesleyan  preacher,  in  " 
painting."  Who  that  ever  heard  "h 
Punshon  recite  Macaulay's  Lay  of  Hora 
likely  to  forget  his  "word-painting"! 
for  instance,  in  the  stanza  in  which  the  1 
falls  :— 

*'  But,  with  a  crash  like  thunder 

Fell  every  loosened  beam  ; 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wrec 

Lay  right  athwart  the  stream  ; 
And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 

Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 
As  to  the  highest  turret-tops 

Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam," 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  as  that  i 
trembled  under  his  voice,  you  (mentally 
the  bridge  fall,  you  (mentally)  heard  the 
and  you  (mentally)  saw  the  yellow 
splashed  to  the  highest  turret-tops.  T 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  he  was 
istic  in  the  highest  degree.  He  threw  th 
sound  into  the  word.  How  came  he  to  p 
this  coveted  power  of  •'  word-painting  " 
Genius  ?  No  I  by  study.  He  had  Studie 
whole  scene  tili  it  became  a  picture  in  hi 
mind.  Can  we  ordinary  readers  and  sp« 
attain  to  this  7  Yes,  in  our  measore,  b 
same  process — by  study.  Nothing  g(y 
great  is  g^ven  to  man  without  indefati 
labour. 

Any  effort  to  deal  with  speaking  wou 
incomplete  without  some  notice  of  pla 
speaking.  The  pulpit  has  always  been 
still  is,  the  throne  of  the  preacher.  Wh« 
a  man  is  found  who  has  anything  good  t 
and  knows  how  to  say  it,  he  is  sure  to 
attentive  listeners.  But  young  men  oug 
cultivate  platform  speaking.  In  the  pulpit 
is  one  Speaker,  on  the  platform  there  are  i 
A  succession  of  different  Speakers,  who 
different  minds  and  different  voices  to 
upon  the  same  subject,  coUects  the  scat 
rays  of  thought  and  eloquence,  and  if  it 
unsectarian  platform— as  broad  as  Christi 
itself — all  the  bett«r ;  for  all  Speakers  can 
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as  eamest  advocates  of  some  good  caase.  The 
platf orm  is  a  grand  school  f or  the  improvement 
of  eloqnence.  Nothing  mast  take  the  place  of 
thoughtful  preparation.  After  this  the  words 
will  come.  It  should  be  a  conscientioas  rule» 
both  in  the  pnlpit  and  on  the  platf  orm ,  nevcr 
to  oiTcr  to  othcrs  tbat  which  costs  us  nothing. 
If  I  were  asked  what  hints  I  would  offer  to 
those  who  are  dcsiroas  of  cultivating  platform 
speaking,  I  would  saj :  Firstly,  Speakers  ought 
rarelj  to  make  apologies.  One  of  the  most 
common  is  the  "want  of  abilitj/'  which  maj 
be  qnite  true;  but  why  not  let  the  hearers 
discover  this  themselves  7  Others  inform  the 
aadience  that  when  they  entered  tho  room  they 
had  not  the  least  ezpectation  of  being  called 
upon  to  speak.  These  apologies  have  been 
called  *'the  cant  of  the  platform."  Speakers 
onght  not  to  read  extracts  from  books  or 
letters.  If  you  desiro  to  bore  a  meeting  you 
cannot  devise  a  more  ccrtain  way  than  this. 
Keading  in  the  palpit  is  irksome,  on  the  plat- 
form it  is  insufferable.  If  you  have  a  Ictter  of 
interest,  hold  it  in  your  band,  and  toll  the 
audience  its  contents  in  your  own  words.  This 
will  interest  them ;  the  other  plan  will  weary 
them.  And  Speakers  ought  not  to  adopt  a 
preachey  style  on  the  platform.  A  speech  is 
quite  diiferent  from  a  sermon.  A  sermon  may 
be  read;  a  speech  should  never  be  read,  but 
always  spoken.  Many  of  ns  think  that  a  sermon 
should  also  be  spoken,  not  read — 

"  What  is  a  sermon,  good  or  bad, 
When  a  man  reads  it  like  a  lad  ?  '* 

At  the  same  timc,  where  would  much  of  the 
theology  of  the  Church  be  to-day  if  men  like 
Jeremy  Taylor,  South,  Thomas  Chalmers,  and 
that  prince  of  preachers,  Henry  Melvill,  had 
not  carefully  written  their  sermons,  which  are 
now  the  heritage  of  the  Church  ? 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  long  Speeches 
denote  strength  of  intellect.  We  must  never  be 
tempted  to  imagine  that  quantity  can  atone  for 
quality.  Henry  Melvill  once  told  the  writer  the 
foUowing  incident.  Many  years  ago  the  old 
Duke  of  Wellington  (of  whom  it  was  said  that 
he  fought  more  than  forty  battles,  and  never 
lost  one)  appointed  Henry  Melvill  to  be  chap- 
lain  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  sent  Melvill 
a  message  tbat  he  wished  to  sce  him.  During 
the  Short  interview  Melvill  said,  "  I  have 
preached  to  many  people  in  my  time,  but  never 
to  soldiers ;  I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  hints 
your  Grace  may  give  me."  The  Duke  made 
one  of  bis  laconic  replies — worth  being  trea- 
Bured  by  all  preachers  in  the  pulpit,  and  all 
Speakers  on  the  platform  :  ^*  Be  brie/t  Mr. 
Melvill,  and  to  the  purpnte.** 

The  namcs  of  those  in  the  world  who  could 
"  speak  well "  are  brilliant.    A  Demosthenes, 


the  magic  music  of  whose  eloquence  it  is  im- 
posslble  to  describe;  a  Cicero,  whose  oratory 
was  magnificent ;  a  Paul,  pleading  for  Christ, 
holding  the  multitude  in  breathless  silence, 
and  making  judges  and  kings  to  tremble.  In 
modern  times,  a  Bounlaloue,  a  Massillon,  and 
a  Whitfield  in  the  pulpit— a  Burke,  a  Fox,  and 
a  Pitt  in  Parliament.  The  great  need  of  Parlia- 
ment  to-day  is  bett^r  Speakers.  The  great 
need  of  the  Bar  is  better  pleaders.  The  great 
need  of  the  Church  is  better  preachers. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  acknowledged 
defects  of  cur  nation  in  reading  and  speaking  7 
This  is  a  fair  question.  Any  plan  for  national 
improvement  in  reading  and  speaking  should 
be  the  Joint  prodnct  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
educational  world.  The  first  step  should  be 
the  endowment  of  professorships  at  cur  uni- 
versities.  By  beginning  there  we  should  work 
from  the  centre,  and  reach  the  extremitics.  A 
Council  of  the  head-masters  of  our  Public 
Schools  should  foUow,  whose  authority  would 
give  a  sanction  to  what  they  proposed.  If 
they  were  to  draw  up  a  scheme  approved  by 
men  of  judgment  and  experience,  it  would  at 
once  awaken  the  interest  of  parents  and, 
perforce,  commend  itself  to  the  heads  of  all 
preparatory  schools  throughout  the  country. 
Of  course  the  question  would  arise:  Where 
are  the  competent  men  to  be  found  who  could 
t-each  the  art  of  reading  and  speaking  7  But  if 
you  create  a  want  in  any  market  in  life,  you 
will  soon  get  a  supply.  The  I^sident  of  the 
British  Association,  Sir  Norman  Ix)ckyer,  in 
bis  Inaugural  Address  this  year  (1003),  plcads 
for  the  *•  braiu  power"  of  our  nation,  and  asks 
for  twenty-four  millions  of  money  for  our 
uni  versities.  Let  us  hope  that  if  Parliament 
shall  make  large  grants  to  our  uni  versities, 
professorships  for  the  Stttdy  ofthe  Englith  Lan- 
fjuage  may  be  founded  ;  for,  if  we  ever  become 
preachers,  pleaders,  and  Speakers,  it  must  be 
in  our  mother-tonoüb.  [J.  F.] 

BEAL  PBESENCE.— See  Consubstantia- 
tion;  Peesence,  Objectivb  and  Subjec- 
TIVB  ;  Teansubstantiation. 

BEASON,  OONSCIENCE,  and  FAITH.— 
By  Reason  I  mean  man's  inborn  faculty  of  ob- 
serving  and  interpreting  phenomena,  and  look- 
ing  through  them  to  the  underlying  realities. 
This  faculty  enables  us,  with  more  or  less  cor- 
rectness,  to  pronounce  intelligent  judgmcnts  : 
and  in  these  far-reaching  judgments  we  find 
man's  immense  superiority  to  the  Iower  animals. 
This  manifest  superiority  evokes  in  us  the  con- 
ception  of  personality.  In  our  thoughts  each 
one  Stands  alone  and  Claims  a  right  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  on  things  around.  This 
right  belongs  to  the  dignity  of  manhood,  to  the 
image  of  God  in  man.  What^jver  tends  to  de- 
prive  US  of  it  tends  to  Iower  us  in  the  scale  of 
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being.  Moreover,  oar  best  thooghts  we  wish 
to  speak  out,  in  order  that  wbatever  in  tbem  is 
good  may  enricb  otherSf  and  whatever  is  not 
good  may  be  corrected.  Sometimes  persons  or 
inflaences  around  attempt,  or  tend,  to  impose 
silence  upon  us ;  and  not  nnfrequently,  ander 
compulsion,  or  in  Order  to  avoid  some  greater 
evil,  we  submit  to  bc  silenccd.  Bot  we  always 
feel  tbat  ihis  imposcd  silence,  forced  upon  us  as 
it  is  by  an  appeal  not  to  our  intelligence  bat  to 
oar  fear,  is  degrading.  This  degradation  often 
lays  a  fetter  even  upon  our  inward  thought. 
What  we  dare  not  say,  we  do  not  wish  to  think. 
For  the  thoughts  we  dare  not  utter  make  us 
the  more  conscious  of  our  bondage. 

To  cnable  the  young  to  think  and  judge  for 
themselvcs,  and  to  judge  wisely,  is  a  chief  aim 
of  education.  Only  so  far  as  we  can  do  this 
are  we  fit  for  our  place  in  life,  be  it  what  it 
may. 

In  our  thoughts  about  men  around  and  their 
actions,  we  frequently  find  ourselves  pronounc- 
ing  judgments  altogether  different  from,  and 
superior  to,  those  pronounced  on  irrational 
objecta.  These  last  we  judge  to  be  useful  or 
useless,  pleasant  or  unpleasant;  the  actions 
of  our  fellows  we  pronounce  to  be  right  or 
wrong,  and  themsclves  good  or  bad.  Thii> 
difference  is  seen  in  the  different  emotionp 
evoked  by  a  great  calamity  and  a  great  crime. 
The  one  we  deplore,  the  other  we  condemn. 
Moreover,  amid  feit  human  fallibility  and  error, 
we  often  find  ourselves  pronouncing  what  we 
know  to  be  an  infallible  sentence.  Not  unfre- 
quently  we  are  compelled  to  pronounce  an  ad- 
verse  judgment  even  upon  ourselves;  and  in 
this  case  we  sometimes  cringe  helplessly  in  the 
presence  of  a  judge  enthroned  in  our  own  hearts, 
from  whose  condemnation  there  is  neither  ap- 
peal nor  escape. 

These  judgments  are,  in  all  main  outlines, 
the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations.  Of  this  we 
have  abundant  proof  in  the  literature  of  the 
ancient  world,  in  which  lie  open  to  our  inspec- 
tion  the  thoughts  of  men  who  never  heard  the 
voice  of  Christ  or  read  the  Law  of  Moses.  In 
spite  of  many  minor  differences,  by  all  sorts  of 
writers  the  same  actions  and  types  of  character 
are  praisod  and  blamed.  A  universal  testimony 
condemns  always  and  everywhere  murder,  in- 
cest,  robbery,  falsehood,  dishonour  to  parents, 
and  much  eise  which  all  men  know  to  be  evil. 
This  wonderful  moral  agreement  reveals,  in- 
woven  into  all  human  thought,  an  inbom  Stan- 
dard of  right  and  wrong.  In  men's  judgments 
about  themselves  and  their  fellows,  we  hear  a 
voice  speaking  with  the  authority  of  the  Author 
of  their  being.  This  was  recognised  by  Socrates. 
as  quoted  in  Xenophon's  Mtmnirt,  Book  iv.  4, 
19-21.  **Do8t  thou  know,  said  he,  Hippias 
any  anwritten  laws  T    Those  in  every  country, 


said  he,  held  binding  touching  the 
things.  Would  thou  then  be  able  to  sa 
he,  that  men  made  themT  Wby  ho^ 
he,  coald  all  men  come  together  when  t 
not  speak  the  same  language  7  Then  i 
yoa  Buppose,  said  he,  has  made  these 
I  think,  said  he,  that  gods  gave  these  1 
men.  For  with  all  men  it  is  thought  rig 
of  all  to  reverence  gods.  Is  it  then  ever 
thought  right  to  honour  parenta?  It  ; 
he.  Also  that  parents  and  children  < 
marry  7  To  me,  Socrates,  this  does  no 
to  be  a  law  of  God.  Why  7  said  he.  £ 
I  see  Bome,  said  he,  transgressing  it.  Y 
many  other  things  they  do  against  law 
then  they  who  transgress  the  laws  made 
gods  pay  a  penalty  which  in  no  way  m; 
escape;  just  as  some  who  transg^res 
made  by  men  escape  punishment  secr 
by  violence." 

Similarly  Cicero,  in  his  LawB,  Book 
*'This,  then,  as  it  appears  to  me,  ha 
the  decision  of  the  wisest  philosophei 
law  was  neither  a  thing  contrived  by  the 
of  man,  nor  established  by  any  decree 
people,  but  a  certain  eternal  principle 
governs  the  entire  universe,  wisely  coa 
ing  what  is  right  and  f  orbidding  what  is 
Therefore  they  called  that  primal  and  si 
law  the  mind  of  God  enjoining  or  fort 
each  separate  thing  in  accordance  with 
On  which  acoount  it  is  that  this  law, 
the  gods  have  bestowed  on  the  human  i 
80  justly  praised.    For  it  is  the  reasc 
mind  of  a  wise  Being  equally  able  to  i 
to  good  and  to  deter  us  from  evil.  . 
even  he  (Tarquin)  had  the  light  of  reai 
duced  from  the  nature  of  things,  which 
to  good  actions  and  dissuades  from  evil 
and  which  does  not  begin  for  the  first  t 
be  a  law  when  it  is  drawn  up  in  writii 
from  the  first  moment  that  it  exists:  s 
ezistence  is   coeval   with   the  divine 
Therefore  the  true  and  supreme  law, 
commands  and  prohibitions  are  equally 
ritative,  is  the  right  reason  of  the  Sov 
Jupiter.** 

The  same  universal  law  is  recognised  s 
Paul  in  Rom.  ii.  14,  15 :  *'  Whenever  Ge 
the  men  who  have  no  law,  do  by  natu 
things  of  the  law,  these  having  no  law, 
themselves  a  law,  who  show  the  work  of  tfa 
written  in  their  hearts,  while  their  cons 
bears  witness  therewith,  and  their  reas< 
among  themselves,  while  accusing  or  excu 
The  context  implies  clearly  that  by  this  ii 
law  the  Gentiles  will  be  judged.  This  i 
put  by  Butler  in  his  Sermon»  on  Human  A 
Sermon  ii.  §§  10,  11,  on  the  above  pas« 
Paul :  "  There  is  a  superior  principle  of  i 
tion  or  consoience  in  every  man,  which  < 
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lies  between  tbe  internal  principles  of  bis 
*t,  as  well  as  bis  extemal  actions ;  wbicb 
es  jadgment  upon  bimself  and  tbem  ;  pro- 
ices  detenninatelj  some  actions  to  be  in 
ofielves  just,  rigbt,  good;  otbers  to  be  in 
aselves  evil,  wrong,  unjust ;  wbicb,  witboat 
g  consnlted,  witbout  being  advised  witb, 
isteriallj  ezerts  itself ,  and  approves  or  oon- 
ns  bim,  tbe  doer  of  tbem,  accordingly ;  and 
:b,  if  not  forcibly  stopped,  natiurally  and 
lys  of  course  goes  on  to  anticipate  a  bigber 
more  effectoal  sentence,  wbicb  sball  bere- 
:  second  and  affirm  its  own.  .  .  .  It  is  by 
facolty,  natural  to  man,  tbat  be  is  a  moral 
it,  tbat  be  is  a  law  to  bimself;  by  tbis 
Ity,  I  say,  not  to  be  considered  merely  as 
noiple  in  bis  beart,  wbicb  is  to  bave  tome 
ence  as  well  as  otbers,  bat  considered  as 
;alty  in  kind  and  in  nature  snpreme  over 
»tbers,  wbicb  bears  its  own  autbority  of 
?  so." 

is  inbom  moral  Standard,  called  by  Butler 
3CIEN0E,  we  are  compelled  to  accept  as 
mpreme  law,  wbicb  at  all  bazard  and  cost 
nust  always  obey  ander  penalty  of  self- 
emnation.  Evidently  it  is,  as  Socrates 
Cicero  saw,  a  voice  of  God  in  man ;  and 
aqnently,  tbe  earliest  and  most  wide-spread 
ation  of  His  will.  Tbis  inward  law  may 
isread ;  its  letters  may  be  in  some  measure 
3ed.  Bat  enougb  remains,  except  possibly 
e  most  depraved,  to  be  a  witness  for  Ood 
an.  By  it  most  be  judged  all  moral  teacb- 
Sucb  teacbing  bas  autbority  over  us  only 
r  as  it  secures  tbe  bomage  of  our  moral 

tbis  inbom  and  universal  revelation  were 
radded  bistorical  revelations  given  to  Abra- 
and  Israel,  and  tbe  supreme  revelation  in 
3t  designed  for  all  men.  Tbese  later  bls- 
al  revelations  appeal  to  tbe  earlier  one. 
beacbing  even  of  Obrist  and  His  apostles 
be  judged  at  tbe  bar  of  tbe  moral 
j  of  man.  So  Paul  in  2  Cor.  iv.  2 :  •*  By 
festation  of  tbe  trutb  commending  our- 
!8  to  every  man's  conscience,  before  Ood." 
t  is  tbe  result  of  tbis  appeal  7  Before  tbe 
ling  and  image  of  Cbiist,  as  given  in  tbe 

Testament,  everytbing  in  us  tbat  is  best 
I  witb  lowly  bomage.  Nay,  more.  His 
Is  strengtben  and  raise  our  moral  sense, 
give  to  US  a  bigber  conception  of  wbat 
would  bave  us  do  and  be.  In  otber  words, 
e  presence  of  Cbrist  tbe  judge  witbin  pays 
Ige,  and  at  tbe  same  time  receives  from 

a  bigber  autbority.  Tbus,  tbat  wbicb  is 
est  in  US  attests  tbe  supreme  majesty  of 
lt.  Tbe  autbority  tbus  confirmed  beoomes 
efortb  tbe  law  of  our  being. 
ifortunately,  tbis  divine  law  and  tbis 
»me  example,  tbus  attested,  do  bat  evoke 


in  US  a  deeper  consciousness  of  our  own  guilt 
and  defilement;  and,  at  best,  vain  efforts  to 
rise  to  tbe  Standard  tbus  set  before  us.  But 
in  tbe  good  providence  of  God,  tbe  memoirs 
of  Cbrist  wbicb  contain  tbis  law,  and  tbe 
early  ezpositions  of  tbe  Gospel  preserved  in 
tbe  New  Testament,  contain  also  otber  teacb- 
ing of  an  altogetber  different  kind.  As  His 
words  are  tbere  recorded,  and  as  tbe  Gospel 
is  expounded  by  His  immediate  foUowem, 
Cbrist  announced  for  all  wbo  put  faitb  in 
Hirn,  pardon  of  sins  and  a  new  life  of  victory 
over  all  sin,  leading  up  to  etemal  life  in. tbe 
presence  of  Gk>d. 

Tbis  proclamation  of  pardon  and  salvation 
commends  itself  at  once  as  supplying  our  deep 
Spiritual  need.  And,  Coming  as  it  does  from 
One  wbo  Claims,  and  at  once  secures,  tbe 
bomage  of  our  moral  sense,  tbousands  bave 
dared  to  believe  it  on  His  autbority,  and  bave 
found  by  bappy  ezperience  tbat  it  bas  broken 
tbeir  inward  fetters,  and  bas  raised  tbem  into 
new  life.  Tbis  verification  is  decisive.  A 
band  wbicb  bas  set  ns  free,  and  is  day  by 
day  raising  us,  can  be  no  otber  tban  tbe 
band  of  God.  Tbe  inbom  moral  sense  wbicb 
speaks  in  us  witb  tbe  autbority  of  Ood,  and 
wbicb  once  condemned  us,  now  reveals  and 
attests  tbe  salvation  we  bave  received.  Tbis 
attestation,  bowever,  is  only  general.  Tbe 
voice  is  divine,  but  it  needs  to  be  interpreted 
by  fallible  man.  We  need  anotber  Standard, 
extemal  to  ourselves,  by  wbicb  our  moral 
judg^ents  may  be  tested  and  corrected.  Tbis 
extemal  evidence  we  find  in  tbe  Cbristian  re- 
cords  preserved  in  tbe  New  Testament,  some 
of  wbicb  may  be  traced  by  decisive  documen- 
tary  evidence  to  tbe  greatest  of  tbe  apostles 
of  Obrist,  and  nearly  all  to  tbe  first  or 
second  generation  of  His  followers.  Tbe  deep 
and  &r-reacbiDg  barmony  underlying  tbese 
very  different  documents  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  tbat  tbe  teacbing  common  to  tbem, 
differing  as  it  does  so  widely  from  all  earlier 
and  contemporary  teacbing,  came  actually 
from  tbe  lips  of  Cbrist.  In  tbem  we  find 
decisive  documentary  and  bistorical  evidence 
tbat  He  claimed  to  be  in  a  unique  sense  tbe 
Son  of  Ood ;  tbat  in  proof  of  tbis  Claim  Ood 
raised  Him  from  tbe  dead;  and  tbat  He 
announced,  for  all  wbo  believe  in  Him,  pardon 
of  sins  tbrougb  His  approacbing  deatb  on  tbe 
cross,  and  a  new  life  of  unreserved  devotion 
to  Ood  in  tbe  Spirit  of  Ood.  No  facts  in  tbe 
bistory  of  human  tbougbt  are,  in  my  view 
better  attested  tban  tbe  above  Statements. 
For  a  proof  of  tbem,  wbicb  is  beyond  tbe 
scope  of  tbis  artide,  I  must  refer  my  readers 
to  a  dissertation  at  tbe  end  of  my  Commentory 
071  Bomam,  or  to  a  fuller  discussion  in  my 
Yolume,  Through  Ckrüt  to  God,    Tbis  extemal 
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evidence  confirms  decisively  the  evidence 
afforded  bj  the  fitness  and  abillty  of  the 
Gospel  to  supplj  our  deep  spiritual  need,  and 
enables  us  to  slft  in  detail  the  traditional  teach- 
ing  of  the  Church.  On  this  combined  evi- 
dence, the  Faith  of  the  servants  of  Christ  rests 
securelj.  Tbus  are  Reason,  Conscience,  and 
Faith  in  complete  harmonj.  Our  intelligence 
interprets  the  law  written  on  our  hearts  and 
the  ancient  records  which  narraie  the  storj 
of  Christ  and  expoond  His  teaching,  tests 
and  attests  the  trustworthiness  of  these  last, 
and  finds  in  them  complete  proof  that  the 
great  doctrines  mentioned  above,  which  under- 
lie  the  Christian  life  of  all  ages,  came  actuallj 
from  the  lips  of  One  who  by  His  resorrection 
from  the  dead  was  marked  out  from  all  others 
as  the  Son  of  God.  Christ,  thus  set  forth, 
Claims  the  lowly  homage  of  our  moral  sense, 
and  His  Word  becomes  the  firm  ground  of 
intelligent  faith. 

In  the  Confession  of  Faith  given  in  the  bull 
of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  known  as  Injunctum  NoU», 
the  Roman  Church  requires  its  converts  to 
say,  *'I  likewise  receive  Holj  Scripture  ac- 
cording  to  that  sense  which  holj  Mother 
Church,  whose  it  is  to  judge  touching  the 
true  sense  and  Interpretation  of  the  H0I7 
Scriptures,  has  held  and  holds ;  nor  will  I 
ever  accept  and  Interpret  it  except  according 
to  the  nnanimous  consent  of  the  fathers." 
The  meaning  of  this  Confession  is  well  ez- 
pounded  in  Bagshaw's  Threahold  of  the  Catholic 
Church :  a  Coune  of  Piain  Instructions  for  those 
Entering  her  Communion,  On  page  2  we  read : 
*'  The  Protestant  notion  is  that  it  is  each  one*s 
business  to  find  out  his  own  religion — that  is 
to  saj,  that  he  must  judge  for  himself  what 
doctrines  are  most  consistent  with  reason  and 
the  H0I7  Scriptures — or  that  he  must  follow 
the  teaching  of  the  clergyman  whose  views 
best  commend  themselves  to  his  judgment 
Catholics,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  God 
has  established  an  authority  upon  earth  which 
all  men  must  obey,  and  that  faith  is  neces- 
sarily  an  obedience.  .  .  .  The  most  learned 
man  in  the  world  must,  in  this  matter,  submit 
his  judgment  precisely  as  a  little  child  would 
do.  He  may  ose  all  his  leaming  to  find  out 
the  true  Church ;  but,  when  he  has  fonnd  it, 
he  must  put  all  his  books  on  one  side,  and 
ask  to  be  tanght,  and  believe  what  he  is  told 
on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  just  as  a 
child  would  do.  If  he  has  not  humility  to  do 
this  he  can  never  be  a  Catholic." 

This  means,  if  I  rightly  understand  it,  that 
the  Roman  Church,  in  all  that  pertains  to 
religion,  whenever  it  speaks  authoritatively, 
is  the  supreme  judge  for  every  man  of  what  is 
true  or  false,  right  or  wrong.  In  other  words, 
the  Roman  Church,  to  all  within  its  fold, 


supersedes  the  judgment  of  each  ooril  own 
intelligence  and  moral  sensf^'ut  own 
authoritative  decision,  and  forbids  indepen- 
dent  study  and  criticism  of  the  Bible  in 
favour  of  its  own  authoritative  Interpre- 
tation. 

This  Claim  is  the  loftiest  which  any  eztemal 
authority  can  make.  We  ask  at  once,  on 
what  grounds  does  it  rest?  This  questlon 
our  author  endeavours  to  answer  in  another 
volume,  The  CredentiaU  of  ifte  Catholic  Church. 
His  argument,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it, 
is  that  without  a  living  and  infallible  authority 
there  can  be  no  certainty  in  religion,  and 
without  certainty  no  faith  and  no  salvation ; 
that  no  other  Church  except  the  Roman 
Claims  this  infallible  authority,  and  that 
therefore,  unless  we  admit  the  Roman  claim, 
we  can  have  no  certainty,  and  therefore  no 
assured  salvation.  But  I  have  already  shown 
that  apart  from  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Church  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  com- 
plete documentary  evidence  of  all  that  we 
need  to  know  about  Christ  and  the  Gospel; 
and  that  this  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the 
irresistible  appeal  which  Christ,  as  He  is 
depicted  there,  makes  to  our  moral  sense, 
and  by  the  ever-progressing  salvation  wrought 
by  the  Gospel  in  those  who  believe  it.  They 
who  have  this  blessed  experience,  supported 
as  it  is  by  the  unanimous  teaching  of  all 
the  earliest  Christian  documents,  need  no 
other  ground  of  certainty.  To  them,  there- 
fore, an  essential  link  of  the  above  argu- 
ment is  wanting,  and  the  whole  falls  to  the 
ground. 

Nay,  more.  By  Bagshaw's  own  admission, 
as  quoted  above,  even  the  claim  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  be  a  divinely  appointed  and  in- 
fallible teacher  must  be  judged  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  moral  sense  of  each  one.  But  the 
intelligence  and  moral  sense  of  thousands, 
while  bowing  with  lowly  homage  to  Christ 
and  His  teaching,  as  depicted  and  set  forth 
in  the  New  Testament,  reject  as  inadequate 
the  credentials  on  which  are  based  the  stu- 
pendous  Claims  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
are  in  stern  revolt  against  much  of  its  teach- 
ing, e.g.  against  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation  and  the  practice  of  Confession. 
They  who,  outside  the  Roman  Church,  have 
found  a  spiritual  life  which  their  moral 
sense  declares  to  be  divine,  resting  on  a 
documentary  and  historical  foundation  which 
their  intelligence  declares  to  be  sonnd,  are 
independent  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
are  not  likely  to  bow  to  that  which  would 
be  intolerable  and  degrading  bondage. 

[J.  A.  B.] 
REOLUSE. — Monks  in  general  are  often  styled 
recinses.    But  the  name  recluse  is  also  nsed 
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for  Buoh  monks  as  lived  uDder  a  more  austere 
rnle  tban  even  hennits,  or  than  those  ascetics 
who  lived  in  commanities.  Recluses  proper 
lived  in  cells  and  never  spoke  exoept  to 
their  superior,  or  to  the  brotber  wbo  brougbt 
them  tbe  necessaries  of  life.  Some  monks 
were  even  stjled  induti,  These  latter  were 
walled-op  for  life,  witb  only  an  apertare  left 
tbroogh  wbicb  food  could  be  supplied.  See 
Cath,  Jhct.;  Smith  and  Cheetham,  ZHeL  of 
ChritL  Äntiq. 
&ECOKOILIATIOK  SEBVIOE.— See  Seb- 

VICE8,  OCOASIONAL. 

BEaDEMPTIOK There  are  three  Oreek  words 

respecting  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  and 
passion  whiob  need  first  to  be  distinguisbed, 
and  then  viewed  togetber  in  order  to  obtain  a 
clear  view  respecting  salvation. 

The  first  of  these  is  IKcurfiös  (hüatmos),  which 
means  expitUion  and  propitiatiorif  and  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  manifestation  of  the  goodwill 
of  God  to  US  bas  been  gained  bj  the  offering 
np  of  Christ  as  the  sin-offering.  Bj  and 
throagh  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross  the  just 
anger  of  God  against  our  sin  was  appeased, 
and  Godf  without  compromising  His  righteous- 
ness,  was  enabled  to  show  Himself  favoorable 
to  OS  (Heb.  ii.  17  [o/.  Lake  xviii.  13] ;  Rom. 
iii  25 ;  Heb.  iz.  5). 

The  second  of  these  is  dToK&rptoau  {apolu- 
irösU),  redemptiorif  fiaruom,  and  denotes  the 
deliverance  from  the  consequences  of  sin, 
secured  by  Christ  and  received  when  in  nnion 
with  HinL  Bj  this  word  is  also  marked  the 
completeness  (dir6,  giving  intensive  force)  of 
the  redemption. 

The  third  of  these  is  jcaraWaTyi^  {ecUcUUiggi) 
reconeüiation,  the  blessing  of  the  recovered 
favour  of  Ood.  It  denotes  first  and  foremost 
a  reconciliation  bj  which  Qod  is  reconciled  to 
US,  lays  aside  His  holy  anger  against  our  sins 
and  receives  us  into  favour,  a  reconciliation 
effected  for  us  once  for  all  by  Christ  upon  the 
cross  (2  Cor.  v.  18, 19).  It  denotes  in  the  second 
place  the  reconciliation  of  us  to  Ood,  the  re- 
moving  of  the  enmity  and  alienation  on  our 
part  (Rom.  v.  10;  viii.  7 ;  Eph.  ii.  15  ;  Col.  i. 
21  ;  James  iv.  4).  Christ  on  the  cross  is  our 
Peace  and  the  Maker  of  Peace  between  God 
and  man  (Eph.  ii.  14  ;  Col.  L  20).  See  Trench's 
Synonyms,  §  Izzvii. 

In  regard  to  Protestants,  there  would  be 
more  or  less  agreement  as  to  the  fact  of  Christ's 
redemption,  and  the  meaning  of  the  family 
group  of  Greek  words  by  which  it  is  set  forth 
to  US  in  the  Scriptures.  Protestants  are  also 
gabstantially  agreed  as  to  the  application  of 
Christ's  redemption  in  its  actual  beginning  in 
any  soul.  The  views  of  Protestants  are  more 
er  less  agreed  upon  such  doctrines  as  Union 
with  Christ,   Regeneration,  Conversion,  and  1 


Justification.  There  is  more  difference  on  the 
snbject  of  the  application  of  Christ's  redemp- 
tion in  its  continuation.  Upon  Sanctification 
and  Perseverance  there  is  much  cleavage  of 
opinion.    See  Sanotifioation. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
tent  of  redemption,  or,  to  put  it  quite  plainly, 
to  inquire  for  whom  Christ  died,  the  division 
among  Protestants  becomes  most  marked, 
and  the  controversy  has  been  keen  and  not 
unfrequently  bitter.  A  comparatively  small 
number  hold  what  is  termed  the  dootrine  of 
Particular  Redemption.  See  Redemption, 
Pabtigulab.  These  theologians  lay  great 
stress  upon  Statements  in  the  Scriptures  re- 
specting the  doctrine  of  Divine  Election  or 
Predestination,  and  do  not  sufficiently  balance 
them  by  those  equally  clear  declarations  re- 
specting man's  responsibility  and  the  invita- 
tions  of  the  Gospel  being  offered  to  all  in 
the  widest  terms  (Isa.  liii.  6 ;  Matt.  xi.  28 ; 
John  i.  9,  29;  iii.  17;  Rom.  v.  18;  2  Cor. 
V.  14,  15,  19;  1  Tim.  ii.  4^6;  Heb.  ü.  9; 
1  John  ii.  2). 

Without  entering  fully  into  the  discussion 
of  this  exceedingly  difiBcult  and  profound 
subject,  we  propose  to  State  the  views  of  the 
two  classes  of  Calvinists  holding  Particular 
Redemption.  Those  who  adopt  the  supralap- 
sarianism  of  Beza,  regard  the  decree  of  in- 
dividual  salvation  as  preoeding,  in  order  of 
thought,  the  decree  to  permit  the  Fall.  In 
this  latter  scheme  the  order  of  decrees  is 
as  follows :  (1)  the  decree  to  save  certain,  and 
to  reprobate  others;  (2)  the  decree  to  create 
both  those  who  are  to  be  saved  and  those  who 
are  to  be  reprobated  ;  (3)  the  decree  to  permit 
the  former  and  the  latter  to  fall;  (4)  the 
decree  to  provide  salvation  only  for  the  former 
that  is,  for  the  elect. 

The  sublapsarians  regard  the  order  of  de- 
crees as  follows:  (1)  the  decree  to  create ;  (2) 
the  decree  to  permit  the  Fall ;  (3)  the  decree 
to  provide  a  salvation  in  Christ  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  all ;  (4)  the  decree  to  seoure  the 
actual  acceptance  of  this  salvation  on  the  part 
of  some,  or,  in  other  words,  the  decree  of 
election.  Those  sublapsarians  who  hold  to 
the  Anseimio  view  of  a  limited  atonement, 
make  the  decrees  3  and  4,  just  mentioned, 
exchange  places— the  decree  of  election  thus 
preceding  the  decree  to  provide  redemption 
(see  Strongus  Syttematio  Theology,  pp.  426-27). 

Some  who  teach  particular  redemption,  as 
Calvin  taught  it,  hold  with  Calvin  the  theory  of 
universal  atonement,  and  others,  who  are  hyper- 
Calvinists,  maintain  that  of  a  limited  atone- 
ment. The  Calvinists  would  make  the  offer 
of  salvation  to  all,  but  the  hyper-Caivinists 
would  limit  the  scope  of  the  Gospel  invitations 
to  the  elect;   some  go  so  &r  as  to  refnse 
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to  press  apon  the  sinner  the  acceptance  of 
salyation.^ 

It  18  obyions  into  what  dangerons  extremes 
men  lackiDg  well-balanced  minds  may  easlly 
be  led  on  either  tide  when  entering  npon  snch 
specalative  snbjects  to  the  neglect  of  the 
practical  aspects  of  salyation.  WhateTer  view 
we  may  hold  npon  diyine  decrees,  election, 
predestination,  the  atonement,  or  redemption 
(particnlar  or  otherwise),  we  mnst  not  forget 
that  the  Scriptnres  teach  that  men,  as  sinners 
are  the  objects  of  God's  saving  grace  (John 
XV.  19  ;  Rom.  xi.  5,  7 ;  Bph.  i.  4-6 ;  1  Pet  i.  2). 
In  this  matter  onr  daty  is  stated  in  the  last 
claase  of  Article  XVII.  of  the  Oharch  of  Eng- 
land :  "  We  mnst  receive  God's  promises  in  such 
wise,  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  ns  in  holy 
Scriptnre  and,  in  onr  doings,  that  Will  of  God 
is  to  be  foUowed,  which  we  have  ezpressly  de- 
clared  nnto  ns  in  the  Word  of  Gk>d."  In  the 
doctrine  of  election  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
qaence  that  we  keep  close  to  Scriptnre  itself, 
and  to  keep  clear  of  philosophy.  [C.  N.] 

BEDEMFTION,  FABTICULAR.— The 

tenets  of  Calvin,  termed  "  the  five  points/'  con- 
tain  the  doctrine  of  Particnlar  Redemption. 
They  are  as  follows:  (1)  Predestination,  i.e. 
some  to  etemal  life,  others  to  etemal  death ; 
(2)  Original  Sin,  ».e.  both  the  fanlt  {vüium)  and 
cormption  {depravoHo)  cansed  by  the  sin  of 
Adam  which  attaches  to  the  whole  hnman 
race,  and  is  the  sonrce  of  all  transgression  ;  (3) 
Particnlar  Redemption,  i.e.  Christ  atoned  for 
the  elect  only;  (4)  Irresistible  grace,  i.e.  the 
call  of  God  is  effectnal ;  (6)  The  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  i.e.  those  who  are  effectnally 
called  oan  never  fall  away. 

In  the  same  way  the  Lambeth  Articles  (see 
Abticlbs,  thb  Lambeth)  incnlcate  the 
doctrine  of  Particnlar  Redemption.  They  mn 
thns :  *'(1)  God  hath  from  etemity  predestinated 
some  persons  to  life,  others  He  hath  reprobated 
to  death ;  (2)  This  predestination  to  life  pro- 
ceeds  not  from  faith  or  perseverance  or  good 
works,  or  any  other  qnality  being  f  oreseen  in  the 
predestinated,  but  is  the  will  or  pleasnre  of 
God ;  (3)  The  nnmber  of  the  predestinated  is 
predetermined  and  certain,  and  cannot  be 
increased  or  lessened;  (4)  Those  not  pre- 
destinated to  life  will  of  necessity  be  damned 
on  acconnt  of  their  own  sins ;  (6)  Tme,  living, 
jostifying  faith,  and  the  sanctifying  Spirit  in 

^  Not  a  few  streng  Calvinists  of  the  present 
day  endeavonr  to  mitigate  the  awfnlness  of 
their  views  respecting  reprobation  by  eschata- 
logical  specnlations,  and  oonsider  that  the 
wicked  after  receiving  the  due  rewards  of  their 
deeds  will  be  annihilated.  Some  consider  that 
the  pnnishment  of  the  wicked  will,  in  almost  all 
cases,  end  in  their  nltimate  salvation. 


the  elect  is  not  extingpiished,  it  does  not 
perish,  nor  vanish  away,  either  finally  or 
totally ;  (6)  a  man  tmly  faithfnl,  i.e.  endowed 
with  jnstifying  faith,  and  called  according  to 
porpose,  is  certain  with  the  fall  assuiance  of 
faith  abont  the  remission  of  his  own  sins,  and 
of  etemal  salvation  through  Christ ;  (7)  Saving 
grace  is  not  given  or  conferred  on  all  men, 
by  which  they  can  be  saved  by  it  if  they 
will;  (8)  No  man  can  come  to  Christ  nnless 
it  is  given  to  him,  and  unless  the  Father 
draws  him ;  and  all  men  are  not  drawn  by  the 
Father  to  come  to  the  Son ;  (9)  It  is  not  io 
every  one*s  will  or  power  to  be  saved.'*  The 
Lambeth  Articles  are  fonnd  in  the  original 
Latin  with  the  approbation  of  the  Arohbishop 
of  York  (Dr.  Matthew  Hntton),  in  Arohbishop 
Whitgift's  Workt,  iü.  p.  613,  Parker  Soc 

The  Chief  Protestant  writer  who  opposed 
Particnlar  Redemption  was  Arminias,  and  the 
circnmstances  which  led  him  to  do  so  are  some- 
what  remarkable.  Arminias,  who  had  stadied 
ander  Beza,  and  adopted  the  tenets  of  Calvin, 
was  engaged  by  the  Snpralapearians  to  defend 
their  views  against  the  Sablapsarians.  The 
Professor  applied  himself  honestly  and  düi- 
gently  to  the  snbject,  and  it  ended  in  his 
giving  np  his  Calvinism  and  coming  to  the 
conclasion  that  all  that  related  to  free-will, 
predestination,  and  g^race,  pecaliar  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic  System,  was  erroneons,  and  not  to  be 
snpported  by  the  Scriptares ;  and  he  asserted 
the  doctrine  of  *'  Universal  Redemption."  On 
his  proclaiming  these  opinions  (1591),  he  was 
violently  opposed  by  Plancins,  and  afterwards 
by  Gomarus,  a  colleag^e  in  the  University  of 
Leyden,  where  Arminias  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  1603  throngh  his  friends 
at  Amsterdam.  The  doctrines  Arminias  now 
pnt  forth  relative  to  predestination,  nniversal 
redemption,  the  cormption  of  homan  natnre, 
conversion  and  perseverance,  in  answer  to 
Calvin's  five  points,  bronght  apon  him  doring 
the  remainder  of  his  days  violent  Opposition. 
He  died  in  1609. 

The  doctrines  held  by  Arminias  and  his 
followers  were :  (1)  God  from  all  etemity 
determined  to  save  all  who  He  foresaw  woold 
persevere  in  the  faith,  and  to  oondemn  all  who 
shonld  continne  in  nnbelief ;  (2)  Christ  atoned 
for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  bat  those  only  who 
believe  partake  of  the  benefit  of  that  atonement ; 

(3)  Man  is  of  himself  incapable  of  trae  faith, 
therefore  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spiiit 
given  of  God  throngh  Christ,  is  necessary ; 

(4)  All  good  works  are  to  bb  attribnted  to  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  however,  does 
not  f orce  a  man  against  his  own  inclination ; 
(6)  God  gives  to  the  troly  faithfnl  the  means  of 
continning  in  this  State  (a  possibüity  of  falling 
away  was  afterwards  added).  [C.  N.] 
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REDEMFTOBISTS.— Thifl  is  the  name  given 
to  the  members  of  a  religioas  Order  foonded  bj 
AlphoDsus  Liguori,  A.D.  1732.  The  members 
of  thifl  Order  take  the  usaal  tows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience.  Tbeir  main  occopa- 
tion  was  intended  to  be  the  preaching  at 
missioDs  and  retreats  to  all  classes  of  persona, 
especially  to  sach  as  live  in  remote  coantry 
districts,  and  are  supposed  to  be  most  neglected. 
Tbe  Order  was  approved  by  Benedict  XIV., 
A.D.  1749.  The  members  spread  with  con- 
siderable  rapid ity.  The  Redemptorists  have 
houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  Perth,  Tcign- 
month,  Dublin,  Dundalk,  Limerick,  and  else- 
where  iu  the  British  Isles.  Like  the  Jesuits, 
they  have  been  expelled  from  Poland,  Austria« 
Bavaria,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland, 
'   Italy,  and  Qermany. 

The  Redemptorists  are  govemed  by  a 
Superior-General  called  the  Rector  Major,  who 
is  elected  for  life  and  resides  at  Rome.  The 
Superiors  of  the  various  provinces  are  called 
Provinciais,  and  of  the  houses,  Rectors.  The 
Order  is  a  copy  of  the  Jesuit  fraternity,  and 
the  members  try  to  rival  their  more  notorious 
confröres.  There  is  also  au  order  of  nuns, 
called  Redemptorines,  or  Redemptoristines. 
The  nuns  are  an  enclosed  order,  whose  dnty 
it  is  to  assist  the  missionaries  by  their 
prayers.  They  have  several  convents,  gene- 
rally  in  close  touch  with  the  monasteries  of 
the  Redemptorists.  [T.  C] 

BEFOBMATION,  THE  ENGLISH.— The 
restoration  of  the  Chnrch,  corrupted  by 
medieval  teaching  and  practice,  to  its  early 
purity  in  doctrine  and  discipline. 

The  Reformation  was  the  most  important 
event  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England, 
and  yet  it  was  but  one  act  in  a  series  of  acts, 
some  leading  up  to  it,  some  following  upon  it ; 
and  there fore,  to  be  justly  viewed,  it  should 
be  approached  historically,  however  briefly. 

We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the 
British  or  with  the  Auglo-Saxon  Church,  which 
was  kept  apart  from  the  corrupting  influences 
that  emanated  from  Rome.  It  was  at  the 
Norman  Conquest  that  those  corruptions  came 
in  with  a  rush.  Lanfranc,  the  first  Norman 
archbishop,  a  man  by  birth  and  education 
and  sympathy  half  Italian,  half  French, 
with  a  contempt  and  dislike  of  men  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  being  thrust  by  William  into 
the  See  of  Canterbury  (already  occnpied  by 
Stigand)  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  old 
National  Church,  as  bis  master  had  subdued 
the  nation,  was  devoted  to  the  new  theology, 
which  he  had  leamt  at  bis  monastery  of  Bec, 
then  a  centre  of  an  Ultramontane  revival ; 
and  he  brought  with  him  from  thence  the 
doctrine  of  the  Objectlve  Presence  of  Christ  in 
the  elements,   two   ceutories   later   entitled 


Transubstantiation.  William  had  chased  every 
Anglo-Saxon  bishop  except  one  from  bis  see, 
and  the  French  ecclesiastics  who  had  becn 
substituted  for  the  native  prelates  foUowed  the 
lead  set  them  by  Lanfranc,  and  thus  without 
remonstrance  the  medieval  tenet,  subsequently 
called  Transubstantiation,  became  a  part  of 
the  Norman -Eoglish  Church's  belief.  Anselm, 
taking  bis  Inspiration,  like  Lanfranc,  from 
Bec,  formulated  from  Lanfranc'ü  teaching  the 
further  tenet  of  the  reception  of  the  entire 
Christ  in  either  element,  which  logically  led 
two  or  three  centuries  later  to  the  Denial 
of  the  Cup,  {tanctioncd  at  the  Council  of 
Constance.  Backet  and  Anselm,  in  their  re- 
sistance  to  the  Crown,  laid  the  libertics  and 
independence  of  the  English  Church  at  the 
feet  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  a  way  nnknown 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  before  the  Con- 
quest.  By  the  time  of  John's  reign  Popery 
had  established  itself  in  England,  and  John, 
with  a  coward's  abject  terror  of  Innocent  III., 
declared  bis  dominions  to  be  subject  to  the 
Pope  whom  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  resist, 
and  himself  bis  vassal. 

From  that  moment  the  current  of  populär 
feeling  set  in,  which  in  due  time  brought 
about  the  Reformation.  But  it  required  time 
to  increase  the  volume  of  the  stream,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  wait  tili  an  opportunity  sbonld 
make  the  flood  irresistible.  The  opportunity 
seemed  on  the  point  of  arriving  in  the  reig^s 
of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  IL,  when  Wick- 
liffe  had  publicly  assailed  the  two  great 
papal  doctrines  of  Transubstantiation  and  the 
Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  Parliament  had 
passed  the  Statutes  of  Provisors  andPrsemunire. 
But  the  prelates  of  the  Church  were  still  papal 
in  spirit,  and  the  usurping  House  of  Lancaster 
found  it  necessary  to  ally  itself  with  them  in 
Order  to  support  its  claim  to  the  throne.  A 
further  lease  of  life  was  thus  given  to  Popery 
in  England,  and  reformers,  under  the  name  of 
Lollards,  were  persecuted  to  the  death  by 
king  and  priest.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
fifteenth  Century  there  was  passed  the  terrible 
Act  Dt  hceretieo  comburendo,  the  counterpart 
of  the  Continental  Inquisition,  under  the  pro- 
visions  of  which  Sir  John  Oldcastle  was  burnt. 
Then  came  the  Civil  War  between  the  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  not  tili  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  were  over,  and  Henry  VII.  was 
king,  could  ecclesiastical  matters  attract  atten- 
tion and  the  question  of  reform  be  mooted. 
Thus  the  long-ripening  qnarrel  between  Eng- 
land and  Rome  was  deferred  to  the  days  of 
the  Tadors ;  then  the  demand  for  it  became 
imperative. 

Dean  Colet,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Erasmos, 
and  even  Archbishops  Warham  and  Wolsey, 
sounded  the  bell  for  the  Reformation  which 
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they  would  not  themselyes  pat  their  band  io 
In  1632  Warham  died,  and  Cranmer  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterburj,  and  dnring  bis 
Arcbiepiscopate  the  Cburcb  of  England  shook 
off  tbe  papal  joke  wbicb  Bince  the  dajs  of 
Jobn  it  had  borne  so  uneasilj.  So  great  was 
tbe  power  of  the  Papacj  tbat  it  reqaired  a 
combined  act  of  tbe  Cburcb  and  State  to 
reject  it.  This  combination  happilj  was 
formed  in  tbe  sizteenth  Century.  On  grounds 
cbiefly  personal  and  political,  Henry  VIII. 
found  himself  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to 
tbe  Pope,  similar  in  many  respects,  tbougb 
not  in  its  caases,  to  tbat  wbicb  bad  ezisted 
in  tbe  reigns  of  Henry  I.,  Henry  II.,  and 
Edward  III.  But  in  those  earlier  days  when 
tbe  e?ils  resulting  from  tbe  Roman  Supremacy 
bad  not  been  ezperienced,  the  Heads  of  the 
Cburcb  took  part  with  the  Pope  against  tbe 
king.  Now  the  Cburcb  took  part  with  the 
king  and  people  against  the  Pope.  Before  a 
united  England  tbe  Pope  was  powerless,  and 
the  result  was  the  rejection  of  tbe  papal 
authority  both  by  Cburcb  and  State— by  the 
Cburcb  in  her  Convocations,  by  tbe  State  in 
her  Parliaments.  Henry  himself  continued  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life  to  hold  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine,  like  his  predecessors,  wbo,  never- 
theless,  bad  resisted  the  papal  authority.  But 
tbe  nation,  with  its  delivcrance  from  the 
Papacy,  recovered  its  liberty  of  thougbt  and 
Speech  and  action.  Printing  bad  been  in- 
vented,  the  Bible  was  no  longer  a  closed  book, 
tbe  tenets  of  tbe  early  Cburcb  could  be  leamt 
by  a  study  of  tbe  Fatbers  in  spite  of  inter- 
polations,  and  a  reformation  in  doctrine, 
altbongh  delayed  during  tbe  reign  of  Henry, 
could  not  but  come.  Henry  was  not  prepared 
to  go  further  than  the  rejection  of  papal 
authority,  and  by  his  VI.  Articles  he  did  bis 
best  to  preserve  Romish  doctrine  in  tbe 
Cburcb.  With  his  death  tbe  obstacle  to 
doctrinal  reformation  was  rerooved. 

In  1549  King  Edward's  First  Prayer  Book 
was  publishcd,  soon  followed  by  the  Second 
Prayer  Book  of  1652.  But  King  Edward  VI. 
died,  and  bis  sister  Mary  resolved  to  restore 
the  relation  between  tbe  kingdom  and  tbe 
Papacy  wbicb  had  exist^d  in  the  reign  of 
Jobn  and  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  III.  She 
failed,  and  by  burning  at  tbe  stake  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  Rogers,  Taylor,  and 
some  220  other  martyrs,  she  and  Reginald  Pole 
inspired  into  the  people  of  England  a  batred 
and  borror  of  Popery  wbicb  we  may  trust  will 
never  be  overcome.  Cranmer  was  bumt  by 
Mary  to  make  room  for  Pole.  Fortunately  for 
England  and  for  Elizabeth,  Pole  died  alraost 
at  the  same  time  with  Mary,  and  therefore 
Elizabeth  found  tbe  See  of  Canterbury  vacant. 
She  nominated  lilattbew  Parker,  wbo  was  duly 


consecrated  by  Barlow,  Coverdale,  Scory,  and 
Hodgkins,  wbo  represented  tbe  English  bisbops 
of  tbe  pre-Marian  era,  Barlow  having  been 
Bisbop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Coverdale  of  Exeter, 
Scory  of  Chicbester,  Hodgkins  of  Bedford. 

The  work  of  tbe  Cburcb  in  Elizabetb's  reign 
was  one  both  of  abolition  and  of  restoration. 
It  abolisbed  papal  forms  and  doctrines  re-in- 
troduced  in  Mary 's  reign,  and  it  resumed  the 
Position  wbicb  had  been  taken  up  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  with  tbe  goodwill  of  the 
majority  of  tbe  English  nation.  It  was  the 
Pope  wbo  diyided  Englisbmen  into  two  campe, 
by  excommunicating  Elizabeth  and  ordering 
his  adherents  to  form  tbemselves  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  sect  in  England.  By  the 
time  tbat  Elizabeth  died,  tbe  Reformation  bad 
been  accomplisbed,  and  tbe  Cburcb  of  England 
bad  taken  its  distinctive  character — Catholic, 
as  bolding  tbe  Primitive  Catholic  Faitb ;  Pro- 
testant, as  bolding  tbat  faitb  divested  of  the 
comiptions  introduced  in  tbe  Middle  Ages, 
its  Standard  of  doctrine  being  tbe  Three 
Creeds,  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  and  tbe  Prayer 
Book. 

By  this  bistorical  sketch,  short  as  it  is,  a 
number  of   false  impressions  respecting  the      | 
Reformation  may  be  readily  removed,  sncb  as 
(1)  The  idea  tbat  tbe  Church  of  England  dates      i 
only  from  the  Reformation — an  idea  originated      ' 
by  tbe  Jesuits  and  lazily  acquiesced  in  by  some 
Protestants. 

(2)  Tbe  idea  tbat  tbe  State  took  away  its 
dignities,  emoluments,  and  property  from  one 
body  of  men  called  Roman  Catholics,  and  gave 
them  to  anotbcr  body  of  men  called  Pro- 
testants; wbereas  there  never  was  bnt  one 
body,  one  Church,  the  Cburcb  of  England, 
wbicb  at  tbe  Reformation  cast  off  the  corrup- 
tions  wbicb  in  tbe  lapse  of  time  and  by  the 
craft  of  Rome  bad  grown  up,  continuing  to  be 
tbe  same  Cburcb,  and,  of  course,  retaining  its 
temporalities. 

(3)  Tbe  idea  tbat  tbe  present  Roman  Catholic 
Cburcb  in  England  is  the  representative  of  the 
old  National  Church,  wbereas  it  is  a  sect  wbich 
bad  no  existenoe  at  all  from  Pole's  death  in 
1658  to  1670,  when  Pius  V.  instituted  it ;  and 
it  bad  no  bisbop  at  all  belonging  to  it  tili 
1623,  when  it  was  governed  for  two  years  by  a 
Bisbop  of  Chalcedon  called  William  Bisbop, 
and  by  another  Bisbop  of  Chalcedon,  called 
Richard  Smith,  for  four  more  years,  and  then 
again  it  ccased  to  have  any  bisbop  tili  the 
reign  of  James  IL,  wbo  set  over  it  a  Bisbop  of 
Admmetum,  named  Leyburn,  and  a  Bisbop 
of  Madura,  named  Giffard.  These  are  the 
antecedents  of  the  Romish  sect  in  England, 
and  it  is  only  to  William  Bisbop,  A.D.  1673, 
tbat  Cardinal  Vaughan  and  bis  colleagues  can 
trace  their  spiritual  ancestry,  wbereas  it  is 
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onlj  necessary  to  glance  at  a  list  of  Bnglish 
archbifihops  to  see  Augustine's  name  at  the 
top  and  Arcbbishop  Temple's  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

(4)  Tbe  idea  that  by  going  behind  the 
Refonnation  settlement,  the  Ritnalists  are  re- 
covering  **Catholic"  doctrines  and  usages; 
whereas  thcy  are  the  doctrines  and  asages 
rejected  at  the  Refonnation  just  because  thcy 
were  not  '' Catholic,*'  bat  innovations  intro- 
duced  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  specially  by 
Innocent  III.  and  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council 
in  1215.  The  principle  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation was  the  rejection  of  what  was  new 
and  false,  and  the  restoration  of  what  was 
old  and  true. 

(5)  The  idea  that  the  blame  for  the  division 
of  Christendom  belongs  to  the  Protestants ;  to 
which  Archbishop  Land  answers :  '*  I  never 
Said  or  thoaght  that  the  Protestant«  made  this 
rent.  The  cause  of  the  schism  is  yours;  for 
you  thrust  ns  from  you,  because  we  called  for 
truth  and  redress  of  abnscs.  For  a  schism 
mnst  nceds  be  thcirs,  whose  the  cause  of  it 
is  "  {Conference  with  FUher,  §  21). 

(6)  The  idea  that  it  was  Henry  VIII.  who 
conducted  and  effccted  the  Bnglish  Reforma- 
tion ;  whereas  ho  was  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic 
on  every  point  except  the  Papal  Supremacy, 
and  he  burnt  impartially  any  that  denied 
cither  Romish  doctrine  or  bis  own  supremacy. 

(7)  The  idea,  which  is  Mr.  H.  O.  Wakeman's 
in  bis  historical  sketch,  that  **the  Henrician 
Reformation,"  that  is,  the  limitation  of  the 
Pope's  authority  in  England,  was  all  that  was 
desirable,  without  rejecting  Roman  Catholic 
dogmas,  and  that  tlie  further  Reformat  ion  under 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  was  an  unhappy 
concession  to  "  Protestantism,"  to  which  Mr 
Wakeman  has  a  strong  rcpugnancc,  believing 
that  Oardiner,  Bonner,  and  Tunstall  were  the 
rightful  representatives  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
rather  than  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley. 
In  matter  of  fact,  Henry  VIII.  contributed 
thus  much  to  the  Reformation :  hc  took  away 
an  obstacle,  without  the  removal  of  which  it 
could  not  have  been  effected.  The  doctrinal 
Reformation  began  with  Edward  VI.*s  reign, 
and  found  its  füll  Statement  and  expression  in 
the  Prayer  Book  and  Articles  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  which  have  come  down  to  us  as  a 
trust  for  our  maintenancc.  [F.  M.] 

XtEPOBMEBS.— The  name  is  specifically  ap- 
plied to  the  leaders  of  the  g^eat  religious 
movement  by  which  the  Protestant  nations 
were  detached  from  the  Papal  Church,  and  the 
transition  made  from  mediasval  to  modern  his- 
tory.  At  its  very  heart  the  Reformation  was  a 
religious  movement.  There  were  many  co- 
operating  forces — the  revival  of  letters,  the  in- 
yention  of  printing,  tbe  disoovery  of  the  New 


World,  the  growth  of  national  ideas  and  in- 
terests,  the  widespread  disgust  at  the  cormp- 
tions  of  the  Papacy  ;  but  in  its  inmost  essence 
Protestantism  sprang  from  the  depths  of 
human  spirits  engaged  in  an  earnest  searoh 
after  salvation  and  peace  with  God.  Hence, 
like  all  great  religious  movements,  it  finds  its 
characteristic  historical  expression  in  the  Uvea 
of  its  leaders  and  representative  men. 

A  great  historical  transformation  is  always 
preceded  by  a  period  of  preparation.  There 
were  "  Reformers  before  the  Reformation  " — 
Wyclif  in  England,  Hus  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
in  Bohemia,  John  Wessel  in  Gerroany,  Savona- 
rola  in  ItAly.  There  were  also  considerable 
bodies  of  Christians,  such  as  the  Waldenses, 
the  Lollards,  the  Friends  of  God,  who  had 
sought  to  escape  from  the  growing  formalism 
of  the  "  Catholic  "  Church,  and  to  retum  to  the 
simpler  and  more  spiritual  ways  of  primitive 
Christianity.  But  when  the  name  "Re- 
formers "  is  used  without  further  qualification, 
it  is  understood  by  common  consent  to  apply 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
in  the  sixteenth  Century. 

While  the  Reformation  affected  nearly  all 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  it  divides 
itself  natnrally  into  three  special  spheres  of 
influence.  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Eng- 
land were  the  chief  storm-centres  of  the 
movement ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this, 
Protestantism  grouped  itself  into  the  Lutheran, 
the  Reformed  (Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic), 
and  the  Anglican  Churches. 

I.  The  Lutheran  Reformen,  Qermany. — It 
was  with  Martin  Luther  in  Germany  that  the 
Reformation  properly  began ;  and  the  first  act 
in  the  great  conflict  was  when  Luther,  in 
1517,  in  Protest  against  the  sale  of  indulgences 
by  the  monk  Tetzel,  nailed  bis  ninety-five 
theses  to  the  door  of  the  Schloss  Kirche  in 
Wittenberg.  The  second  momentoas  event 
was  bis  still  bolder  deed  in  1520,  when  he 
publicly  bumed  the  Pope's  bull  of  excom- 
munication  ;  while  the  third  was  hie  famous 
appearance  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521, 
when  the  ban  of  the  Emperor  was  added  to  that 
of  the  Pope.   See  Lutheb  and  Lutheranism. 

Luther  is  the  greatest  and  most  dramatic 
figure  in  the  whole  Reformation  history ;  the 
little  monk  who  shook  the  world.  When  he 
appeared  the  hour  had  Struck,  and  Europe 
was  ready  for  the  spiritual  revolution  that 
followed.  But  only  a  great  heroio  soul,  whose 
*'  words  were  half-battles,"  and  bis  deeds 
more  than  half-victories,  could  have  thrilled 
Europe  as  Luther  did,  and  kindled  faith  and 
courage  instantaneously  in  millions  of  hearts. 
It  was  Luther  who  first  g^ve  clear  and  far- 
sounding  utterance  to  the  central  prindples 
of  the  Reformation— that  God's  Word  is  the 
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Christian's  onlj  rale,  that  men  are  justified 
by  g^ace  on  the  groand  of  faitb  aloDe,  and 
tbat  tbe  spiritaal  priestbood  is  tbe  prerogative 
of  all  believers. 

Wbile  Lutber  was  the  militant  and  popnlar 
hero  of  the  German  Keformation,  Melancthon 
was  its  Scholar  and  theologian.  From  the  merely 
bomanist  point  of  view,  men  like  Renchlin, 
Erasmas,  and  Ulrich  von  Hatten  did  mach  to 
stimnlate  the  movement,  by  directing  their 
learning  and  wit  against  the  corrupt  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Roman  Charch.  Bat 
Luther  never  set  great  störe  apon  this  kind  of 
co-operation.  Melancthon,  on  the  otherband, 
was  a  man  after  bis  own  heart,  a  scbolar 
hardly  less  illastrioas  than  Erasmas,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  homble  and  saintly  Christian, 
prepared,  as  Erasmas  never  was,  to  forsake 
all  and  foUow  Jesus.  Luther  gave  the  Ger- 
man people  their  Bible,  bynm-book,  and 
catechism ;  but  it  was  Melancthon  who  gave 
them  in  bis  Loci  the  earliest  System  of  Pro- 
testant theology,  and  it  was  bis  band  that 
drew  up  the  Augsburg  Confession,  in  whicb 
the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Churcb 
assumed  their  definite  and  authoritative  form. 

Scandinavia,  —  Tbough  Luther  was  the 
greatest  personality  of  the  Reformation, 
Lutheranism,  as  an  ecclesiastical  System, 
never  gained  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  and  polity.  Outside  of 
Germany,  it  was  only  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  that  it  was  able  to  establish  itself. 
Denmark  owed  much  to  the  preaching  of 
Jansen,  a  Danlsh  monk  who  had  been  to 
Wittenberg;  while  Bugenhagen,  tbough  him- 
self  a  German,  drew  up  the  Lutheran  Constitu- 
tion of  tbe  Churcb  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Sweden,  again,  was  evangelised  by  the 
brothers  Olaf  and  Lorenz  Petersen,  both  of 
whom  had  studied  in  Wittenberg ;  and  Lorenz 
Andersen,  afterwards  the  first  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Upsala,  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Swedish,  thus  doing  much  to  win 
the  bearts  of  bis  countrymen  for  tbe  Pro- 
testant cause. 

II.  The  Zwinglian  and  Calviniitie  Refoi'mert. 
Switzerland,  —  Parallel  with  the  Reformation 
in  Germany,  independent  movements  sprang 
up  in  Switzerland,  whicb,  tbough  at  first  they 
attracted  less  general  notice,  were  destined  to 
have  a  still  deeper  influence  upon  the  bistory 
of  Protestantism.  Tbe  earliest  Swiss  Re- 
former was  Ulrich  Zwingli,  whose  work  lay 
among  the  German  cantons,  and  was  carried  | 
on  chiefiy  at  Zurieb;  while  bis  friend  and 
fellow-reformer  (Ecolampadius,  who  may  be 
described  as  bis  Melancthon,  found  the  sphere 
of  bis  life-work  in  Basel.  Zwingli  was  a  man 
of  much  ability,  learning,  and  eloquence, 
more  of  a  bomanist  than  Lntber,  oombining 


in  himself,  according  to  Ranke,  tbe  best  Cle- 
ments of  renaissance  and  reform,  and  ready 
to  go  much  further  than  tbe  German  Re- 
formers in  departure  from  tbe  traditions  of 
the  Roman  Churcb.  He  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered  now  for  bis  controversy  witb  Lutber, 
especially  at  the  Marburg  Conference  in  1529, 
on  tbe  subject  of  the  mode  of  Christ 's  presence 
in  the  Eucharist — Luther  maintaining  that  the 
presence  is  corporeal,  and  Zwingli  tbat  it  is 
purely  spiritual.  At  first  Zwingli's  influence 
over  German  Switzerland  was  very  great. 
The  Images  were  swept  out  of  tbe  cburches, 
and  a  Puritanic  worship  took  the  place  of  the 
Roman  mass.  But  the  forest  cantons  clung 
to  the  old  ways ;  war  broke  out  between  tbe 
Reformed  and  "  Catholic  *'  parties  ;  and  at  the 
battle  of  Cappel  in  1631  Zwingli  himself  was 
slain.    See  Zwingli. 

Important  as  Zwingli's  work  had  been,  it  was 
soon  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  far  greater  work 
of  John  Calvin,  whicb  represented  especially 
tbe  French  elements  of  Swiss  thought,  as 
Zwingli  bad  represented  the  German.  Calvin 
was  himself  a  Frenchman,  who  bad  studied 
theology  at  Paris  with  a  view  to  tbe  priest- 
bood, and  afterwards  had  turned  bis  attention 
to  law.  Wbile  still  at  the  University,  he 
underwent  what  he  himself  describes  as  a 
**  sudden  conversion,"  whicb  roade  bim  a  pro- 
found  Student  of  the  Bible,  and  led  bim  to 
cast  in  bis  lot  with  the  Protestant  party. 
Compelled  to  flee  from  France,  he  took  ref uge 
in  Switzerland;  and  in  Basel,  at  tbe  age  of 
twenty-seven,  published  the  first  edition  of  bis 
InstUutci.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  tbe  urgent 
entreaty  of  William  Farel,  who  along  with 
Viret  had  introduced  the  evangelical  teaching 
into  tbe  French  cantons,  he  entered  upon  the 
work  of  the  ministry  at  Geneva,  in  associa- 
tion  with  Farel  himself.  Before  long  both 
men  were  driven  from  tbe  city ;  but,  some 
years  after,  Calvin  returned,  and  thereafter 
Geneva  was  bis  home,  and  tbe  cbief  centre  of 
bis  ever-widening  activity.  Here  he  developed 
bis  eztraordinary  genius  as  tbe  greatest  of  all 
the  theologians  and  ecclesiastical  statesmen 
of  the  Reformation  period,  and  tbe  cbief  con- 
solidator  of  the  Protestant  movement.  By 
bis  Jnttitutes,  whicb  he  revised  and  enlarged, 
and  bis  Commentariest  be  ezercised  a  shaping 
influence  upon  the  dootrinal  Systems  and  con- 
stitutional  arrangements  of  all  tbe  Reformed 
Cburches,  and  in  particular,  developed  that 
Presbyterian  form  of  Churcb  government  whicb 
is  their  characteristio  type.  He  made  Geneva 
during  his  ministry  the  cbief  centre  of  tbe 
Protestant  world,  to  whicb  relig^ous  refugees 
flocked  from  most  European  countries,  and 
from  whicb  they  returned  bearing  tbe  deep 
stamp  of   bis  influence.     On  the   deatb  of 
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Calvin,  bis  work  was  carried  on  by  bis  friend 
and  foUower  Tbeodore  Beza,  wbo,  in  associa- 
tion  witb  Bollinger,  tbe  snccessor  of  Zwingli 
in  Züricb,  labonred  to  tbe  close  of  tbe  six- 
teentb  Century  for  tbe  consolidation  of  tbe 
Reformed  Cbarcbes  of  Switzerland  and  tbe 
spread  of  tbeir  principles  in  every  Protestant 
land. 

France. — It  is  natural  to  pass  from  Switzer- 
land, tbe  spbere  of  Calvin's  labours,  to  France, 
tbe  conntry  of  bis  birtb.  In  a  sense,  Calvin 
belongs  to  France  even  more  tban  to  Switzer- 
land ;  and  be  and  Beza  may  be  called  tbe 
Fatbers  of  tbe  Frencb  Reformed  Cbarcb.  In 
France,  bowever,  tbe  Protestant  cause  met 
witb  an  Opposition  wblcb  it  bad  not  ez- 
perienced  in  Germany  or  Switzerland.  To  tbe 
enmity  of  tbe  bierarcby  was  added  tbat  of  tbe 
Court,  tbe  Parliament,  and  tbe  University  of 
Paris.  In  spite  of  tbis,  tbe  Hnguenots,  as  tbe 
Frencb  Protestants  came  to  be  called,  g^ew  in 
numbers  and  power;  but  tbe  movement  in- 
evitably  assnmed  a  political  form,  and  resulted 
in  civil  wars.  Protestantism  was  represented 
for  a  time  by  Admiral  Coligny,  wbo  perisbed 
in  tbe  infamous  massacre  of  St.  Bartbolo- 
mew  in  1572 ;  afterwards  by  tbe  Princes  of 
Navarre,  and  in  particular  by  Prince  Henry 
(Henry  IV.),  wbo  carried  tbe  cause  to  victory 
in  tbe  Wars  of  tbe  League.  On  ascending 
tbe  tbrone  of  France,  Henry  professed  bim- 
seif  a  Romanist,  witb  a  view  to  conciliating 
bis  Roman  Catbolic  subjects  ;  but  be  secnred 
tbe  liberties  of  tbe  Protestants  by  tbe  Edict 
of  Nantes  in  1698,  tbe  revocation  of  wbicb  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1685  was  so  disastroas  alike  to 
Protestantism  and  to  France. 

Bohemiat  Hungaryt  Poland,  — Wbile  Jobn 
Hus  and  Jerome  of  Prague  sbed  a  lustre  upon 
Bobemia  in  tbe  pre-Reformation  period,  no 
great  names  appear  in  tbe  bistory  of  tbat 
country  during  tbe  sizteentb  Century.  Of 
Hungary  tbe  same  tbing  bas  to  be  said. 
Witb  regard  to  Poland,  bowever,  mention 
sbould  be  made  of  Jobn  a  Lasco,  a  Calvinist, 
wbo  spread  tbe  doctrines  of  tbe  Reformed 
Cburcb  in  bis  native  land,  and  under  wbose 
supervision  tbe  Bible  was  translated  into 
Polisb. 

Netherlands . —  To  tbe  Netberlands  belongs 
tbe  bonour  of  yielding  tbe  earliest  martyrs 
of  tbe  Protestant  faitb.  Heinrieb  Voes  and 
Jobann  Escb,  wbo  were  burned  at  Antwerp  in 
1523,  and  wbose  noble  deatbs  were  celebrated 
by  Lutber  in  a  beantiful  bymn.  At  first Lutber's 
influence  was  paiamount;  bot  oonnection 
witb  France  and  Switzerland  led  by-and-by 
to  tbe  predominanoe  of  Calvinistic  teacbing. 
Tbe  Dutcb  confession  of  faitb,  known  as  tbe 
Belgic  Confession,  is  essentially  Calvinistic. 
It  was  drawn  up  by  Guido  de  Br^  an  ardent 


preacber  of  tbe  Gospel,  wbo  afterwards  sealed 
bis  testimony  witb  bis  blood.  Tbe  progress 
of  tbe  Reformation  among  tbe  Dutcb  people 
is  inseparably  bound  up  witb  tbeir  beroic 
struggle  for  political  liberty  ;  and  under  tbeir 
great  leader,  William  of  Orange,  tbey  tbrew 
off  at  one  and  tbe  same  time  tbe  double  yoke 
of  Spain  and  tbe  Pope. 

ScoUand, — Among  tbe  beroes  of  tbe  Scottisb 
Reformation  tbree  men  stand  out  in  special 
relief  —  Patrick  Hamilton,  Scotland*s  first 
martyr,  George  Wisbart,  ber  great  evangelist, 
wbo  also  sufferedat  tbe  stake,  and  Jobn  Enox, 
tbe  pre-eminent  leader  in  tbe  struggle,  tbe 
migbty  preacber  wbose  voice  was  f eared  by  bis 
enemies  '*  more  tban  an  army  of  ten  tbousand 
men,"  tbe  Cbristian  statesman  wbo,  above  all 
otbers,  brougbt  it  to  pass  tbat  tbe  papal  Juris- 
diction and  tbe  Roman  worsbip  were  abolisbed 
in  Scotland,  and  Protestantism  establisbed 
as  tbe  national  faitb.  Tbrougb  bis  long  oon- 
nection witb  Geneva,  and  bis  close  personal 
intercourse  witb  Calvin,  Enox  bad  become  a 
Calvinlst  of  tbe  Calvinists ;  and  bis  views 
were  severely  impressed  upon  tbe  Constitution 
and  doctrine  of  tbe  Scottisb  Cburcb.  After 
bis  deatb,  bis  work  was  taken  up  and  con- 
tinued  by  Andrew  Melville,  tbe  chief  antbor 
of  tbe  Second  Book  of  Diseipline,  wbo  definitely 
moulded  tbe  Protestantism  of  tbe  country  into 
tbose  Presbyterlan  forms  wbicb  bave  cbarac- 
terised  it  ever  since. 

III.  The  Angliean  Reformen. — In  England 
from  tbe  very  beginning,  tbe  Reformation  was 
a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  movement. 
Tbe  growtb  of  tbe  national  self-consciousness 
made  it  inevitable  tbat  sooner  or  later  tbe 
bondage  of  Roman  interference  sbould  be 
sbaken  off;  and  Henry's  quarrel  witb  tbe 
Pope  on  tbe  subject  of  bis  divorce  frora 
Catbarine  of  Aragon,  so  far  from  completely 
explaining  tbe  Englisb  Reformation,  as  Roman 
and  Anglo-Catbolic  writers  bave  tried  to  make 
out,  only  accelerated  an  event  wbicb  was 
bound  to  take  place.  Tbe  Reformation  in 
England,  bowever,  was  very  far  from  being 
only  an  act  of  political  self-assertion  on  tbe 
part  of  a  proud  nation  against  tbe  papal  bead- 
sbip.  Tbe  seeds  sown  by  Wyclif  and  tbe 
LoUards  bad  been  fructifying,  tbe  influence 
of  tbe  g^eat  spiritual  awakening  on  tbe  Con- 
tinent  was  contagious,  and  above  all  tbe 
dissemination  of  tbe  Englisb  Bible,  tbrougb 
tbe  labours  of  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  and  tbeir 
successors,  exemplified  once  more  tbe  trutb 
of  tbe  Psalmist's  utterance,  "Tbe  entrance 
of  Tby  word  givetb  light" 

On  its  spiritual  side  tbe  Angliean  Reforma- 
tion is  represented  by  Nicbolas  Ridley,  Bisbop 
of  Oxford,  Hugb  Latimer,  for  a  time  Bisbop 
of  Worcbester,  but  above  all,  Tbomas  Cranmer, 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbary.  Döring  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Cranmer's  conduct  was 
marked  bj  mach  pliancy  and  subserviency ; 
bot  at  heart  he  was  a  warm  friend  of  the 
Swiss  Reformers,  and  in  secret  he  did  what 
he  coold  to  fester  the  idea  and  hope  of  the 
Reformation.^  On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI., 
he  was  able  to  act  with  less  restraint,  for  the 
sympathies  both  of  the  yonng  king  and  of 
Somerset,  the  Lord  Protector,  weredecidedlyon 
the  Protestant  side.  He  invited  from  the  Con- 
tinent  several  distingaished  Reformed  divines, 
such  as  Peter  Martyr  and  Martin  Bucer,  who 
became  professors  respectively  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ;  and  it  is  to  him  personally,  more 
than  to  any  other,  that  the  Chorch  of  Eng- 
land owes  the  preparation  of  the  XLII. 
Articles,  sabsequently  redueed  to  XXXIX., 
and  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI., 
the  earliest  form  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  On  the  death  of  Edward,  Cranmer 
sapported  the  Claims  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
when  Mary  gained  the  throne,  his  doom  was 
already  sealed.  Not  content  with  arraigning 
him  for  treason,  Mary  had  him  tried  for 
heresy ;  and  as  a  heretic  he  was  condemned  to 
die,  after  he  had  witnessed  from  his  prison 
Window  the  cruel  martyrdom  of  his  fellow- 
reformers,  Latimer  and  Ridley. 

Cranmer  was  not  a  man  of  heroic  moald; 
and  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London  and 
the  common  gaol  of  Oxford  had  weakened 
his  spirit.  At  this  stage  his  courage  entirely 
gave  way,  and  ander  the  temptation  of  false 
promises  basely  held  oat  to  him,  he  was  in- 
duced  to  sign  no  fewer  than  six  saccessive 
recantations.  Bat  whon  he  was  taken  to  8t. 
Mary 's  Charch,  Oxford,  and  asked  to  repeat 
aloud  what  he  had  written,  his  faith  revived, 
and  instead  of  doing  as  his  enemies  expeoted, 
he  retracted  everything  that  "for  fear  of 
death*'  his  band  had  written  **contrary  to  the 
trath."  Immediately  he  was  led  to  the  stake, 
where  he  thrast  his  right  band  into  the  flames, 
exclaiming  with  a  loud  voice,  *'This  band 
hath  offended — this  anworthy  band.*' 

Of  recent  years,  from  the  side  of  those  who 
persistently  disparage  the  English  Reforma- 


^  Cranmer  was  twice  married ;  first  when  he 
was  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  held 
a  Fellowship  of  Jesas'  College.  He  was  then 
neither  monk  nor  priest,  bat  having  married  he 
forfeited  his  Fellowship,  althoagh  he  still  con- 
tinaed  a  College  Lectarer.  After  the  death  of 
his  wife,  who  died  within  the  year,  he  was  re- 
elected  Fellow.  Twenty  years  later  he  met  the 
niece  of  Oslander,  who  became  his  second  wife. 
As  so  many  slanders  ha?e  been  nttered  by 
Romanists  and  Ritaalists  against  Cranmer  these 
facti  oaght  to  be  known. 


tion,  characteristic  attempts  bave  been  made 
to  make  oat  that  Cranmer,  before  he  died, 
had  become  at  heart  a  thoroogh  Romanist 
In  particnlar,   Canon   A.  J.    Mason,   in   his 
Tliomat     Cranmer    (^'Leaders    of    Religion" 
8eries),  has  informed  as  that  doring  his  last 
days  on  earth  the  archbishop  spent  mach  of 
his  time  in  repeating  the  old  Romish  Litanies, 
with  their  invocations  of  the  saints,  and  that, 
at  his  own  request,  a  Dominican  friar  was 
brought  to  him,  to  whom,  on  two  different 
occasions,    he   made    confession,    and    from 
whom  he  receiyed  absolation  and  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.    Dr.  Charles  H.  H.  Wright,  how- 
ever,  has  pointed  out  {Tke  ProtnUtfU  Ckurek- 
man,  April  1900)  that  Canon  Mason  has  do 
authority  for  these  Statements  bat  a  Latin 
docament  printed  from  an  anenymoas  mann- 
Script,  Said  to  have  been  found  among  the 
papers  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Harpsfield,  a  noted 
Roman  Catholic  divineof  the  sizteenth  centaiy, 
by  one  William  Carter,  a  printer  by  trade, 
who  acted  as  Harpsfield's  amannensis.     Carter 
was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  and 
owned   a    secret    printing-press,    which    he 
assidaoasly  employed  in  issning  treasonable 
attacks  npon  Queen  Elizabeth.    In  the  end  be 
was  found  guilty  of  Publishing  a  book  nrging 
upon  the  Roman  Catholic  ladies  of  the  Court 
the  sacred  duty  of  assassinating  the  Queen ; 
and  was,  accordingly,  executed  at  Tybum. 
It  seems  piain  that  an  anonymoas  manuscript, 
alleged  to  havo  been  found  among  the  papers 
of  a  persecuting  priest  by  a  man  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  include  assassination  among  the 
proper  weapons  of  religious  controversy,  and 
which  is  quite  nnsupported  by  any  other  eri- 
dence,  possesses  no  historical  valoe  alongside 
of  the  narratives  of  Foxe  and  Strype.     The  use 
which  Canon  Mason  has  made  of  it  for  his  bio- 
graphical  construction  can  only  be  attribated 
either  to  an  entire  lack  of  the  critical  facalty, 
or  to  the  perverting  influence  of  a  strong  anti* 
Protestant  basis. 

A  word  may  be  said  in  closing  aboat  those 
oountries  of  Western  Burope  in  which  the 
werk  of  the  Reformation  took  no  root,  and 
which«  therefore,  could  not  be  dealt  with 
ander  any  of  the  three  heads  (Lutheran,  Re- 
formed, and  Anglican)  of  cur  general  Classi- 
fication. It  is  common  to  describe  the 
Reformation  as  a  Teutonic  revolt  against  the 
domination  of  the  Latin  races.  This  is  not 
strictly  correct ;  bat  it  contains  an  element  of 
trath,  and  Protestants  have  good  groonds  of 
history  for  claiming  that  the  entire  reversal 
that  has  taken  place  during  the  post-Reforma- 
tion  period  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Latin  and  Teatonic  peoples  is  one  of  the  great 
issues  of  the  momentoos  events  of  the  sizteenth 
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Century.  In  Italy  there  was  no  national  moTe- 
znont  in  favour  of  a  reform  of  religion.  To- 
wards  the  close  of  the  preceding  centarj 
Savonarola  had  carried  on  bis  striking  work  in 
Florence ;  bat  it  was  at  best,  as  Dr.  Hume 
Brown  has  said,  akind  of  religioas  melodrama, 
wbich  never  Struck  at  the  central  errors  of  the 
papacy,  and  awoke  no  deep  response  in  the 
national  heart.  With  regard  to  Spain,  it  bad 
no  grent  Reformer,  because  in  that  unhappj 
countrj  no  Protestant  was  suffcred  to  live. 
Like  a  mother  who  murders  her  new-born 
child,  Spain,  through  her  terrible  reorganised 
Inquisition,  strangled  everywhere  the  new 
religious  life  on  its  earliest  appearance;  and 
80  committed  a  kind  of  moral  race-suicide 
from  which  she  has  been  slowlj  djing  ever 
since.  As  for  Irdand^  a  fountain  of  light  and 
life  to  the  sister-isle  in  the  early  dajs  of 
Christianitj,  political  caiises  prevented  her 
from  sharing  in  the  unspeakable  blessings 
that  had  now  come  to  England  and  Scotland. 
Aversion  to  England  natarally  inspired  a 
special  aversion  to  the  Protestant  faith.  And 
as  nothing  was  done  to  conciliate  Irish  feeling, 
as  the  Bible  was  not  translated  into  the 
▼emacular,  and  the  choice  of  the  people  in 
the  matter  of  worship  lay  between  the  familiär 
Services  of  the  Roman  Church  and  a  Service 
in  the  unwelcome  language  of  the  conqueror, 
Protestantism  soon  became  a  hateful  thing  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Celtio  population.  Ireland 
gave  birth  to  no  Reformer,  because,  unfortu- 
nately,  England  and  Scotland  sent  no  evan- 
gelists  to  Ireland  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor.  Had  Ireland  received  another  Patrick, 
she  might  have  produced  another  Columba. 
And  had  she  become  a  Protestant  country  in 
the  sizteenth  Century,  how  different  her 
history  would  have  been  during  the  last  three 
h  und  red  years.  [J.  C.  L.] 

REFOBMEBS :  THEIB INFLUENCE  ON 
THE  ENGLISH  VERSION  OP  THE 
SGBIPTUBES.— Dean  Stanley,  when  speak- 
ing  at  Cheshunt  College  to  a  gathering  com- 
posed  mainly  of  Nonconformists,  referred  to  the 
benefits  which  even  Nonconformity  had  de- 
rived  from  the  National  Church  in  theso 
words:  "Whether  you  retum  or  not.,  I  ask 
you,  would  you  willingly  have  dispensed  with 
the  Authorised  Version  of  the  English  Bible, 
entirely  made  by  prelates  and  scholars  of  the 
Established  Church  ? "  The  error  into  which 
the  Dean  feil  on  this  occasion  is  widespread. 
He  had  forgotten  the  noble  preface  written  on 
behalf  of  the  revisers  of  1611  by  Dr.  Miles 
Smith,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Glouoester,  and 
prefized  to  all  the  early  editions.  folio,  quarto, 
and  octavo,  of  the  Authorised  Version.  In 
that  preface  we  read :  "  Truly,  good  Christian 
reader,  we   never   thought   from  the   beg^- 


ning  that  we  should  need  to  make  a  new  trans* 
lation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good 
one,  .  .  .  but  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or 
out  of  many  good  oncs  one  principal  good 
one,  not  justly  to  be  ezcepted  against ;  that 
hath  been  our  endeavour,  that  our  work.* 
This  account  of  the  Authorised  Version,  that 
crowning  glory  of  English  literature,  is  the 
feiet.  Dean  Stanley's  words  express  what  is 
even  now  a  very  widespread  delusion,  viz. 
that  the  A.V.  was  a  new  trandation,  Arch- 
bishop  Cranmer,  writing  to  Thomas  Cromwell 
in  the  year  1537,  urging  him  to  obtain  the 
king's  licence  for  the  circulation  of  the  cdition 
of  the  Scriptures  known  as  Matthew's  Bible, 
requested  him  to  do  this  so  that  the  book 
might  serve,  in  the  archbishop's  words,  '*  until 
such  time  as  we  bishops  shall  set  forth  a  better 
translation,  which  I  think  will  not  be  tili  a 
day  after  doomsday."  And,  iudeed,  had  this 
g^eattask  been  left  in  the  first  instance  to 
prelates  and  scholars,  there  is  good  reason  to 
fear  that  Cranmer's  words  would  have  remained 
strictly  truc  for  a  much  longer  period  than  they 
did.  Since,  while  it  is  the  fact  that  most  of 
those  who  were  at  the  first  intimately  con- 
cemed  with  the  making  of  the  great  English 
Version  of  the  Scriptures  were  connected  with 
the  Established  Church,  it  is  also  true  that 
to  most  of  them  that  great  Church  gave  in  the 
way  of  reward  only  persecution,  suffering,  exile, 
and  martyrdom. 

Fortunate  indeed  has  it  been  for  the  English 
nation  that  this  was  the  case.  The  English 
Version  is  in  all  its  essentials  the  work  of 
one  heroic  spirit,  of  one  man  raised  up  by 
God,  and  splendidly  endowed  with  the  intel- 
lectual  and  spirituaJ  gifts  requisite  for  bis 
great  task.  William  Tindale  towers,  lofty  and 
lonely,  high  above  all  bis  peers  in  this  great 
field  of  Service.  It  was  because  bis  own  study 
of  the  Scriptures  had  set  him  free  from  the 
Spiritual  bondage  of  bis  time,  and  because  the 
grace  of  God  had  enabled  him  to  penetrate 
in  bis  own  experience  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Evangel,  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  once  and 
for  all  the  English  Version  a  book  free  from 
ecclesiastical  bias,  that  a  book  sets  forth  the 
Word  of  God  in  all  its  simplicity  and  sweetness 
and  power,  free  on  the  one  band  from  the 
pedantry  of  the  bookman,  and  on  the  other, 
from  the  conventionality  and  prejudice  of  the 
ecclesiastic  It  was  thus  moie  than  an  acci- 
dent  that  to  Reformers  in  the  main,  for  more 
than  two  geneiations,  the  translation  and 
revision  of  the  English  Version  was  left.  The 
nation  has  never  yet  fairly  or  fuUy  recognised 
the  debt  it  owes  to  William  Tindale  supremely, 
and  then  in  a  less  degree,  to  such  fellow- 
workers  as  Coverdale  and  the  scholars  who 
prodnced  the  Geneva  Bible. 
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It  ougbt  to  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  tbe 
early  English  versions,  which  still  compose 
more  tbanthree-fourtbsof  both  tbe  Autborised 
and  Revised  Versions,  came  into  existence  not 
only  witboat  tbe  count«nance  and  aid  of 
king  and  prelates  and  Cburcb  sanction,  bat  in 
defiance  of  these  potent  autborities,  all  of  whom 
exerted  tbemselves  to  tbe  utmost  to  stay  tbe 
work  and  to  punisb  tbose  wbo  took  part  in  it. 
Tbia  origin,  and  tbe  pereecntion  involved  in  its 
execution,  made  tbe  Englisb  Biblc  an  abiding 
force  in  tbe  stmggle  for  botb  religious  and 
civil  liberty.  It  was  int«nded  to  be,  and  it 
bas  always  pre-eminently  been,  tbe  book  for 
tbose  wbo  were  seeking  trutb.  To  tbis 
Standard  it  brougbt  alike  tbe  Claims  of  king, 
and  priest  and  Cburcb,  and  placcd  tbe  bnmble 
reader  no  lesa  tban  tbe  scbolar  in  tbe  position 
of  being  able  to  form  a  sound  and  wise  judg- 
ment  upon  tbese  far-reacbing  Claims. 

Tindale,  in  tbe  Preface  to  bis  version  of  tbe 
Pentateucb,  strikes  tbe  true  keynote.  He 
affirms  tbat  be  was  moved  to  translate  tbe 
New  Testament  "because,"  to  use  bis  own 
words,  **  I  bad  perceived  by  expcrtenee  bow  tbat 
it  was  impossible  to  establisb  tbe  lay  people  in 
any  truth  except  tbe  Scriptares  were  plainly 
laid  before  tbeir  eyes  in  tbeir  motber-tongae." 
And  tbe  spirit  in  wbicb  be  did  bis  great  task 
appears  in  tbe  words  be  prefixed  to  bis  book, 
The  ParabU  of  the  Wicked  Mammon^  pablisbed 
at  M arbarg  in  1528.  "  Some  men  will  ask, 
peradventare,  wby  I  take  tbe  laboar  to  make 
tbis  work,  inasmucb  as  tbey  will  burn  it,  seeing 
tbey  bamt  tbe  Gospel  ?  I  answer,  in  buming 
tbe  New  Testament  tbey  did  no  otber  tbing 
tban  tbat  I  looked  for ;  no  more  sball  tbey  do  if 
tbey  bam  me  also,  if  it  be  God's  will  it  sball 
so  be."  Tbese  words  give  as  tbe  trae  genesis 
of  our  Englisb  version.  It  was  not  tbe  acbieve- 
ment  of  a  Company  of  prelates  and  scbolars. 
It  was  accomplisbed  by  one  simple-minded, 
beroic  soal,  rcsolvcd  that  all  bis  coantrymen 
wbo  coald  read  sboald  be  able  to  exercise  tbeir 
own  judgmcnt  and  common  sense  upon  tbe 
Claims  and  assumptions  and  tyrannies  of  tbe 
Romisb  Cburcb.  To  enable  them  to  do  tbis, 
Tindale  wülingly  and  knowingly  risked  bis 
life.  It  is  seldom  tbat  companies  of  prelates 
and  scbolars  can  laboar  in  tbis  spirit.  Had 
tbis  duty  been  left  to  tbe  recognised  Cburcb 
authorities,  in  all  probability  it  would  have 
been  done,  in  Cranmer's  words,  ''a  day  after 
doomsday."  But  tbe  work  was  done  by 
William  Tindale,  Miles  Coverdale,  and  Jobn 
Rogers.  Cardinal,  bishops,  king,  and  nobles 
first  bumt  tbe  book,  and  then,  only  a  few 
years  later,  for  reasons  widely  different  from 
tbose  wbicb  bad  actuated  Tindale,  furtbered 
its  circulation.  But  it  was  not  until  1568, 
forty-tbree    years  after    Tindale's  Testament 


bad  appeared,  that  a  version  prepared  by 
prelates  and  scholars  was  pablisbed.  And 
when  tbis  edition,  known  as  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  did  at  last  appear,  it  was,  like  the  Autbor- 
ised Version,  forty-tbree  years  later  still,  only 
a  careful  revision  of  the  work  of  Tindale  and 
bis  fellow-labourers. 

Tindale,  Coverdale,  and  Rogers  were  all 
witbin  tbe  pale  of  the  English  Chorch.  Bat 
tbey  were  in  strenuous  Opposition  to  what 
tbey  held  Scriptore  proved  to  be  its  false 
doctrine  and  false  practice.  Two  of  them 
sealcd  tbeir  witness  with  tbeir  lives,  and 
Coverdale  himself  was  in  deadly  peril  for  a 
time,  and  even  when  in  later  life  he  became  a 
bisbop,  he  bad  little  or  nothing  in  common 
with  Matthew  Parker  and  the  bishops  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Tbe  English  Version  came 
from  a  man  wbo  was  convinced  that  the  most 
energetic  Opposition  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
Claims  and  errors  of  the  Cburcb  of  Rome  by 
placing  over  against  them  the  clear  teaching 
of  Scripture.  Even  to  tbis  day  there  are  no 
books  better  calculated  to  aid  thougbtful  readers 
in  testing  Sacramentarian  and  Roman  Catholic 
Claims  by  the  words  of  Scripture  tban  Tindale's 
TU  ParabU  of  the  Wieked  Mammon :  The 
Obedience  of  a  C^rittian  Man  ;  Tfu  Praetiee  of 
PrdaUs;  and  the  Ansufer  to  Sir  TJumuu  More, 
Tbey  have  lost  little  of  tbeir  freshness  and 
power,  because  tbey  subject  papal  and  sacra- 
mentarian Claims  to  the  one  infallible  test, 
What  saith  Scripture  ?  Yet  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  tbat  Tindale's  first  work  was  translating 
the  Scriptures.  He  thought  that  if  he  placed 
the  pure  Word  of  God  in  the  hands  of  all  bis 
countrymen  wbo  could  read,  tbey  would  gladly 
receive  and  use  it,  and  derive  from  it  the  bene- 
fit  and  freedom  wbicb  had  come  into  bis  own 
soul.  It  was  only  after  Wolsey  and  Tonstall 
had  denounced  and  burnt  tbe  Word  of  God,  and 
were  hunting  bim  for  bis  life,  and  only  after 
it  became  evident  tbat  the  Cburcb  authorities 
cared  far  more  about  tbeir  Claims  and  prero- 
gatives  tban  tbey  did  about  the  Word  of  God, 
that  Tindale  tumed  to  controversy.  The  New 
Testament  was  issued  in  1525 ;  it  was  not  until 
1528  that  bis  first  controversial  book  appeared. 
During  tbat  interval  bis  Testament  had  been 
bumt  at  the  north  door  of  St.  Paol's,  and  tbe 
intellect  and  character  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
enlisted  in  the  defence  of  the  corrupt  Cburcb 
doctrine  and  practice  of  tbe  age.  It  is  often 
urged  now  that  it  was  the  glosses  added  to  tbe 
text  tbat  were  oondemned,  and  not  the  Testa- 
ment itself.  Bat  facts  are  against  thisview.  No 
candid  reader  of  to-day  wbo  takes  the  tronble 
to  study  Tindale's  glosses  can  fall  to  see  that 
tbey  were  bitterly  condemned  becaose  they 
brougbt  in  tbe  clearest  possible  way  Roman 
Claims  and  Roman  costoms  as  urged  by  the 
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hierarchy    of    the    day,    into   sharp   contrast 
with  Scriptare  teaching. 

This  absolute  devotion  to  the  clear  meaning 
of  Scriptare,  this  desire  to  test  all  things  by  the 
one  great  toachstone  of  trath,  this  willing- 
ness  on  the  part  of  Tindale,  if  need  be,  to  die 
in  liberating  his  brethren  from  their  bondage 
to  Rome,  was  overmled  and  gaided  by  the 
Divine  Spirit  to  impart  to  the  English  version 
a  qoality  both  spiritaal  and  literary  which  it 
coald  never  have  possessed  had  it  been  the 
work  of  a  Company  of  prelates  and  scholars. 
Bat  the  qoality  having  been  thus  ineffaceably 
imparted  to  the  version,  gradaally  in  the  long 
coarse  of  years,  the  best  scholarship  of  threc 
generations  united  in  the  task — not  of  making 
a  new  version,  bat,  to  ase  Dr.  Miles  Smith's 
words,  of  making  '*  a  good  one  better."  The 
work  of  Tindale,  Coverdale,  and  Rogers, 
lasted  throagh  the  stormy  close  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  reign,  the  Reform  period  of  Edward  VI., 
the  violent  reaction  ander  Mary  Tador,  the 
growing  power  and  splendoar  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  calminated  in  the  Aathorised  Version 
of  1611,  and  the  Revised  Version  of  1881  and 
1884.  These  coald  not  have  been  what  they 
became  and  are  bat  for  the  indelible  inflaence 
of  the  martyrs  who  laid  so  nobly  the  foanda- 
tions,  and  bailt  so  great  a  part  of  the  abiding 
edifice. 

To  set  forth  the  process  by  which  the  New 
Testament  of  1525  and  1634,  and  the  Penta- 
teach of  1630,  and  tho  Old  Testament  of  1636 
and  1637  gradaally  ripened  into  the  A.V.  and 
R.V.  woald  be  both  attractive  and  instractive 
had  we  the  space  to  do  it  here.  The  materials 
for  the  study  are  in  the  varioas  editions,  and 
no  competent  stadent  can  compare  the  A.V. 
or  the  R.V.  with  Tindale's  Testaments  of  1626 
and  1634,  and  his  Pentateach  of  1630,  withoat 
seeing  that  they  are  in  all  essential  respects 
the  same  book.  The  trae  cdüio  princeps  of  the 
English  Bible  is  the  Matthew's  folio  of  1637. 
This  was  the  Joint  prodaction  first  and  fore- 
most  of  Tindale,  and  then,  as  sapplementing 
what  the  martyr  had  had  to  leave  anfinished, 
in  a  secoudary  degree,  the  work  of  Coverdale, 
John  Rogers  in  Antwerp  acting  as  editor  of 
the  composite  volame.  Coverdale  had  been 
for  years  in  close  toach  with  Thomas  Cromwell 
and  Cranmer,  and  by  the  patronage  of  the  first 
and  the  coantenance  of  the  second,  the  editions 
known  as  the  Qreat  Bible,  and,  less  correctly, 
as  Cranmer*s  Bible,  came  into  being  and  ob- 
tained  a  wide  circnlation.  It  is  not  possible 
here  to  trace  the  action  and  reaction  in  the 
national  life  from  1625  to  1641  which  so 
powerfuUy  inflaenced  the  attitade  of  king  and 
political  aathorities  towards  the  circalation  of 
the  English  Version  of  the  Bible.  It  steadily 
grew  in  power  and  inflaence  as  the  dominating 


formative  inflaence  in  national  life,  in  the 
face  of,  rather  than  by  the  aid  of ,  royal  and 
episcopal  aathority. 

When  Tindale  had  long  passed  away,  and 
the  Romanist  reaction  barst  apon  England 
ander  Mary  Tudor,  the  centre  of  English  Bible 
revision  activity  shifted  to  Geneva,  and  there 
the  work  was  carried  forward  by  men  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  Calvin  and  the  trans- 
formation  he  had  wroaght  in  Geneva.  In  this 
way  a  new  inflaence  was  broaght  to  bear  apon 
oar  Version,  and  enshrined  in  the  Geneva 
Testament  of  1667  and  the  Geneva  Bible  of 
1660.  An  instractive  measare  of  the  distance 
travelled  in  thoaght  and  life  between  1530  and 
1560  is  foand  in  the  contrast  between  the 
falsome  Dedication  to  Henry  VIII.  prefized  to 
Coverdale's  1635  folio,  and  the  didactic  address 
to  Elizabeth  prefized  to  the  Geneva  Bible  of 
1 660.  This  revised  edition,  a  great  improvement 
apon  all  that  had  preceded  it,  was  mainly  the 
work  of  three  scholars  t^en  in  exile  at  Geneva 
— Whittingham,  afterwards  Dean  of  Darham, 
Gilbey,  afterwards  Rector  of  Ashby-de-la- 
Zoach,  and  Sampson,  afterwards  Dean  of 
Christcharch.  These  did  not  scraple  to  re- 
mind  Elizabeth  that  as  she  had  been  marvel- 
loasly  preserved  and  delivered  by  the  Lord, 
even  above  strength  she  mast  now  show  her- 
seif bold  and  streng  in  God's  matters. 

It  was  throagh  the  words  and  the  notes  of 
this  Version — the  real  popalar  and  generally 
accepted  English  Bible  for  over  seventy-five 
years — that  the  gprandfathers  and  fathers  of 
the  men  who  broke  the  power  of  the  Staarts 
received  their  ideas  of  trutb  and  life  and  re- 
sponsibility.  Bat  Elizabeth,  and  in  a  less 
degree  even  Archbishop  Parker,  never  relished 
the  Geneva  Bible.  In  conseqaence,  the  Bishops' 
Bible  of  1568,  1569,  and  1572— often  reprinted 
in  later  years — was  prepsured  by  prelates  and 
scholars.  It  never  sacceeded,  save  to  a  very 
limited  ext^nt,  in  competing  with  the  Geneva, 
bat  it  formed  one  more  stage  in  the  long  de- 
velopment  of  revision. 

When,  in  1604,  James  I.  sanctioned  the 
movement  from  which  came  in  dae  time  the 
A.V.  of  1611,  the  scholars  he  selected  knew 
that  the  work  had  been  in  many  respects  and 
over  a  large  area  so  well  done  that  they  coald 
do  little  to  improve  it.  They  were  ezpressly 
instracted  to  consalt  carefally  the  earlier 
versions,  thoogh  natarally  the  Blshops'  Bible 
was  chosen  by  the  king  as  the  Standard  tezt. 
It  is  generaUy  admitted  now  that  the  tezt  in 
the  Bishops'  folio  of  1602  was  in  all  probabillty 
the  basis  of  the  A.V.  Bat  the  corioos  thing 
is,  that  two  previoas  versions  which  ezert«d 
considerable  inflaence  apon  the  1611  revisers 
are  not  mentioned  at  all  in  their  instractions, 
viz.  the  Geneva,  and  the  Rhemes  Testament. 
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The  latter  was  issaed  in  1682.  This  fact  is 
only  anotber  illustiation  of  the  way  in  which 
the  making  of  the  English  Version  has  been 
affected  profoundly  by  other  influences  than 
those  of  kingly  or  Charch  authority.  Under 
James  I.,  and  in  a  period  of  reaction  in  both 
civil  and  religioas  life,  witbont  the  express 
sanction,  even  if  not  against  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  sovereign,  many  abiding  phrases, 
and  tams  of  translation  and  ezpressions  of 
thonght  came  into  the  glorioos  A.V.,  largely 
f rom  Geneva,  and  in  a  less  degree  from  Rhemes. 
The  latter  version  by  Romanists,  from  the 
Latin  original  and  ander  the  Controlling  hand 
of  the  Church,  fortnnately  did  little  bat  enrich 
the  vocabalary  of  the  version.  Any  one  who 
desires  to  appreciate  at  its  fall  valae  the  A.V. 
shonld  read,  say  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
the  Rhemes  Testament  of  1682  and  compare 
it  with  the  A.V.  text. 

It  is  to  the  glory  of  Ood  and  the  good  of 
man  that  among  tl^e  many  forms  which  the 
English  Bible  assamed  between  1626  and  1611, 
there  was  not  one  the  reading  of  which  was 
not  able  to  make  him  who  perased  it  caref  ally 
and  prayerfully  *'  wise  ante  salvation."  Bat  it 
is  often  overlooked  that  the  nation  is  deeply 
iudebted  to  Tindale  and  those  who  aided  him 
for  the  faot  that  the  Word  has  had  free  coarse 
in  oar  national  life.  From  the  first  the  Word 
of  Qod  has  been  held  up  as  the  final  coart  of 
appeal,  as  the  one  unerring  Standard  to  which 
all  questions  affecting  the  life  of  the  soul  mast 
be  broaght.  And  if  the  field  is  to  be  held 
against  the  Claims  and  tyranny  of  Sacramen- 
tarianism  and  Romanism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  Materialism  and  the  life  of  the  senses  on  the 
other,  what  better  Standard  can  be  foand  than 
that  of  William  Tindale,  which  he  applies  to 
one  of  his  own  books,  **  If  Ood's  Word  bear 
record  anto  it,  and  thoa  also  feelest  in  thine 
heart  that  it  is  so,  be  of  good  comfort,  and 
give  God  thanks.  If  God*s  Word  condemn  it, 
then  hold  it  accarsed,  and  so  do  all  other 
doctrines:  as  Paul  coanselleth  his  Galatians, 
believe  not  every  spirit  suddenly,  bat  jadge 
them  by  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  trial  of 
all  doctrine,  and  lasteth  for  ever.*'       [R.  L.] 

BEGENEBATIOK.  —  See  Baptismal  Rb- 
GBNBBATiOK,  and  notes  pp.  66,  141. 

BEOULABS.— Aterm  applied  in  the  Chnrch 
of  Rome  to  persons  of  either  sex  who  observe 
a  common  role  (Latin,  regula)  of  life,  being 
boond  by  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy, 
and  obedlence  to  an  earthly  snperior. 

BBLIOS. — Small  pieces  of  the  bones,  skin,  hair, 
or  clothes  of  dead  men  or  women,  which  Roman 
Oathollcs  regard  as  objects  of  veneration. 

It  was  most  natural  that  when  a  martyr 
had  been  pat  to  death,  his  friends  and 
admirers  shonld  take  his  dead  body,  or  gather 


ap  bis   remains,  and  reTerently  bnry  them 
with  pioas  care.    This  was  being  done  with 
the  body  of  Polycarp,  who  was  bamt  in  the 
amphitheatre  at  Smyma  in  the  persecation 
of  Marcos  Aarelias,  as  soon  as  he  was  dead, 
when  the  Jewi  interfered  and  persoaded  the 
magistrate  not  to  allow  the  Christians  to  take 
it  away  lest  they  shonld  begin  worshipping 
Polycarp  instead  of  Christ.     The  magistrate 
therefore  ordered  that  the  corpse  shonld  be 
left  to  be  consnmed  by  the  flames.    After  all 
was  over,  some  bones  remained,  and  these  the 
Christian  watchers  gathered  ap  and  laid  in  a 
tomb.     The   Charch    of    Smyma    wrote   an 
accoant  of  the  martyrdom,  and  the  writers 
express  their  sorrowfol  sarprise  that  the  Jews, 
or  any  one  eise,  coald  believe  that  Christians 
coald  Substitute  the  worship  of  any  other  for 
that  of  Christ.     **  For  we  worthip  Ohrist,  who 
is  the  Son  of  God,  but  we  love  the  martyrs 
as  the  disciples  and  Imitators  of  Christ,  as 
indeed    we    ought    for    their   unsurpassable 
loyalty  to  their  King  and  Master,  and  we  pray 
that  we  may  be  fellow-disciples  with  them.'* 
In  the  second  centary,  therefore,  we  see  that 
the  sentiment  of   the  Charch   was  (1)  that 
Christ  should  be  worshipped,  (2)  that  martyrs 
should    be    loved,   (3)  that    martyrs*    bodies 
should  be  honourably  baried  ;  and  it  had  not 
occurred  to  the  Church  of  Smyma  that  any  one 
oould  question  that  each  of  those  religioas  acts 
was  right,  and  woald  always  be  right,  or  that 
any  Christian  could  even  think  otherwise. 

Burial-places  are  always  regarded  as  spots 
of  solemnity  and  sanctity,  and  it  was  natural 
that  when  the  Christians  had  as  yet  no 
churches,  they  should  hold  their  meetings 
where  the  martyrs'  remains  had  been  baried, 
and  that,  when  the  law  allowed  it,  they  should 
build  churches  there.  But  by  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  Century  an  idea  had  grown  up 
that  the  sanctity  of  these  quiet  spots  emanated 
in  a  mysterious  way  from  the  bodies  of  the 
holy  dead  there  sleeping,  whose  presence 
served  as  a  safeguard  against  the  intrasion  of 
evil  spirits  or  wicked  men. 

In  its  growth  the  idea  took  two  forms,  both 
of  them  fantastic  and  gruesome.  Svery  local 
church  feit  itself  at  a  disadvantage  if  it  had 
not  a  holy  body  to  protect  it.  Records  were 
ransacked  to  see  if  there  was  no  one  belong- 
ing  to  the  church  in  the  past,  who  coald, 
through  his  martyrdom  or  holiness,  be  re- 
garded as  a  Saint,  and  if  there  were  none,  a 
church  of  any  prominenoe  thonght  it  necessary 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  procure  one  by  petitlon, 
or  purchase,  or  robbery.  When  Gelmires  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Compostella  in  1100,  his 
first  act,  in  order  to  make  his  see  worthy  to 
become  an  archbishopric,  was  to  make  an 
ezpedition  into  Portugal  on  the  pretenoe  of 
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▼isitlDg  some  oatljing  congregations,  bot 
really  to  carry  away  the  bodies  of  Portngnese 
saiots  and  deposit  tbem  in  bis  oatbedral  at 
Compostella.  His  metbod  was  to  get  per- 
mission  to  ßay  Bfass  in  a  cbarcb,  and  wbile  be 
was  devoQtly  saying  it,  his  attendants  dug 
np  tbe  body  of  tbe  saint  of  the  cbnrch  and 
conveyed  it  to  a  Tehicle  waiting  at  tbe  door. 
In  tbis  way  be  got  possession,  undiscovered, 
of  the  bodies  of  St.  Cncufat,  St.  Susanna, 
and  St.  SiWester.  Then  he  resolved  on  a 
great  eoup,  St.  Fructuosus  was  a  saint  of 
gp'eat  name  and  fame,  and  his  body  was  lying 
in  a  sepalcbre  in  a  cbnrch  that  he  bad  bim- 
seif  büilt  at  Braga,  of  which  be  was  considered 
tbe  protector.  Bishop  Qelmirez  got  permission 
to  say  Mass  in  tbe  charch,  and  at  its  conclasion 
he  went  in  bis  episcopal  robes  to  tbe  saint's 
tomb  at  tbe  head  of  bis  followers,  and  "  with 
tears  and  sighs"  and  in  '*g^eat  fear  and 
silence*'  drew  out  tbe  body  **by  a  pioas 
robbery  *'  and  hnrried  with  it  to  a  little  town 
named  Comeliana.  Tbere  be  heard  that  wbat 
he  bad  done  was  becoming  known,  and  that 
the  people  were  rising  up  in  indignation ; 
so  "being  a  man  of  the  greatest  prndence 
and  extreme  piety"  be  at  once  sent  off  by 
bis  archdeacon  the  bodies  of  all  tbe  saints 
that  he  bad  stolen,  desiring  bim  to  take  by- 
paths  and  get  across  the  Min  ho,  which  was 
the  boandary  of  Portugal,  with  all  speed. 
Meantime  be  stayed  behind  himself  to  throw 
people  off  the  scent.  Then,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  that  they  were  safely  across  the  river, 
he  joined  the  archdeacon  with  all  his  party, 
and  taking  off  their  shoes,  they  conducted 
the  boly  bodies  to  Compostella,  singing  and 
dancing  before  tbem.  '*  The  people  of  Com- 
postella," says  tbe  HUtoria  ComposteUanay  a 
contemporary  docnment,  '*rejoiced  mightily, 
for  they  knew  that  by  the  merits  and  inter- 
cessions  of  the  saints  and  the  presence  of  tbe 
holy  body  of  St.  lago,  they  woald  be  delivered 
from  all  pestilence  and  sicknesses." 

Tbe  other  form  did  not  go  as  far  as  body- 
snatcbing,  but  it  aimed  at  getting  little  pieces 
of  tbe  sacred  corpse  or  skeleton,  and  these 
were  supposed  to  have  an  influence  for  good, 
not  indeed  eqnal  to  that  of  tbe  entire  body, 
bat  yet  not  to  be  despised.  Thns  smaller  relics 
were  sometimes  given  as  precioos  presents, 
sometimes  they  were  gathered  from  the  next 
cemetery  and  passed  off  as  genuine,  some- 
times they  were  stolen  like  the  entire  bodiea. 
Maurice,  Arcbbisbop  of  Braga,  a  man  remark- 
able  enougb  to  have  been  fized  on  as  a  candi- 
date  for  the  papal  chair,  wbile  on  a  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  heard  that  St.  James'  head  was 
kept  in  a  neighbouring  church.  Having  in 
vain  tried  to  bribe  tbe  custodian,  he  desired 
two  of  bis  clergy  to  feign  sickness,  and  for 


ita  relief  be  got  leaye  for  tbem  to  spend  the 
night  in  tbe  church,  buming  wax  candles. 
These  men,  having  pre?iously  bidden  spades  in 
the  church,  dug  up  tbe  head  at  midnight  and 
broQgbt  it  to  the  arcbbisbop,  wbo  was  waiting 
at  the  door,  and  they  all  three  ran  with  their 
treasure  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence,  setting 
off  next  morning,  travelled  with  all  speed  to 
Spain,  and  presented  it  to  Queen  Urraca,  wbo 
in  turn,  presented  it  to  the  Church  of  Com- 
postella, to  tbe  overflowing  joy  of  the  bishop 
and  people,  which,  however,  was  somewbat 
dashed  wben  they  found  that  accordiiig  to 
tbe  Spanish  legend  they  bad  got  St.  James' 
head  already,  and  therefore  that  the  new 
relic  must  be  the  head  of  tbe  other  St.  James. 

The  smaller  relics  were  generally  placed 
within,  or  under,  or  upon  the  various  altars 
in  any  new  church  that  was  being  built ;  some- 
times they  were  kept  in  the  sacristy.  Wben 
Alonzo  III.  built  the  cathedral  of  Compostella, 
the  following  relics  were  placed  under  the 
altars.  1.  Part  of  cur  Lord's  tomb;  2.  Our 
Lord's  vestment  at  the  time  of  His  crucifixion ; 
3.  Tbe  Saviour's  tunic  ;  4.  The  earth  on  which 
tbe  Lord  stood ;  6.  Tbe  wood  of  the  holy 
cross ;  6.  The  bread  of  our  Lord ;  7.  Tbe  milk  of 
St.  Mary ;  8.  The  ashes  and  blood  of  St.  James 
tbe  Apostle ;  9.  Of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  ;  10. 
Of  Bishop  Martin  ;  11.  Of  St.  Vincent ;  12.  Of 
St.  Christopher ;  13.  Of  St.  Bandulus ;  14.  Of 
St.  Julian;  15.  Of  St.  Basilisi ;  16.  Of  St. 
Leocadia;  17.  Of  St.  Eulalia ;  18.  Of  St. 
Marina;  19.  Of  St.  Peter ;  20.  Of  St.  Paul;  21. 
Of  St.  Andrew;  22.  Of  St.  Fructuosus;  23. 
Of  St.  Lucia ;  24.  Of  St.  Rufina ;  26.  Of  St. 
Lucrea;  26.  Of  St.  John;  27.  Of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew ;  28.  Of  St.  Lawrence ;  29.  Of  St. 
John  Baptist ;  30.  Some  of  our  Lord's  blood ; 
31.  Some  of  St.  Mary's  blood ;  besides  a  large 
box  of  the  relics  of  other  martyrs. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  whenever  a 
church  was  well  supplied  with  such  treasures, 
a  Relic- Sunday  was  observed,  on  which  such 
relics  as  could  be  got  at  were  exhibited  with 
great  pomp,  and  dipped  in  water  which  was 
afterwards  sold  or  given  to  those  present  **  as 
very  holy  and  effectuaL"  Bands  of  music 
made  the  day  attractire  like  a  fair-day,  and 
collections  were  made  for  tbe  clergy  of  tbe 
church.  • 

The  relio-system  is  in  fuU  force  now.  In 
1896  Pope  Leo  XIII.  gave  to  an  American  lady 
named  Throop,  wbo  bad  organised  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome  and  converted  her  husband,  a  reli- 
quary  containing  the  following  relics  :  Veil  of 
tbe  Blessed  Virgin ;  cloak  of  St.  Joseph ; 
bones  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  bones  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Andrew ;  bone  of  St.  Philip  Neri ; 
bone  of  St.  Angustine ;  bone  of  St.  Dominic ; 
bone  of   St.  Francis  de  Sales;  bone  of  St. 
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AlphoDsus;  bone  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
These  were  placed  in  Mrs.  Throop's  hands  bj 
Monsignor  Marzolini,  Pope  Leo's  secretarj, 
with  a  paper  vonching  for  their  gennineness. 
At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Tbroop  received  from 
other  dignitaries  the  foUowlng  relics :  A  piece 
of  the  tme  cross;  a  piece  of  thorn  from 
tbe  Crown  of  Thorns  ;  a  piece  of  the  Sayioor's 
winding-sheet ;  a  bone  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi ; 
a  bone  of  St.  Clair  of  Assisi ;  a  piece  of  the 
habit  of  St.  Gecilia.  "  Proper  papers  accom- 
panied  them  all."  [F.  M.] 

The  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  twenty-fifth 
Session,  in  legislating  for  the  invocation  of 
saints  distinctiy  affirmed  the  value  of  relics 
and  their  veneration,  which  are  also  tanght  in 
the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  its  Vllth 
Article,  as  well  as  in  tbe  Catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  part  iii.  chap.  ii.  quest.  xv. 
(Donovan's  translation). 

The  arguments  in  favoar  of  "  dae  rever- 
ence''  being  given  to  relics  are  dednced  bj 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  (partlj  following  the  Cate- 
chism of  Council  of  Trent)  from  the  following 
texts :  (1)  Exod.  xiii.  19,  where  Moses  is  men- 
tioned  as  having  carried  up  from  Egypt  with 
the  Children  of  Israel  the  bones  of  Joseph. 
That  act,  however,  was  performed  in  strict 
accordance  with  Joseph's  wish  that  he  should 
not  be  buried  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reference  made  there  or  else- 
where  to  any  veneration  being  paid  to  those 
bones,  nor  is  any  miracle  recorded  as  having 
been  done  by  them.  (2)  In  2  Kings  xiii.  21, 
there  is  mention  made  of  an  apparent  miracle 
wronght  by  Elisha's  bones.  But  though  the 
facts  of  that  history  may  be  affirmed,  the  re- 
yival  of  the  man  who  was  thrown  down  into 
the  sepulcbre  of  Elisha  might  possibly  have 
occurred  through  natural  canses.  There  is  no 
mention,  even  on  that  occasion,  of  Elizjha's 
bones  being  taken  up  out  of  the  sepulcbre,  and 
nsed  as  relics,  or  venerated,  or  of  any  other 
miracle  being  performed  by  them.  (3)  In 
2  Kings  xxiii.  16-18  mention  is  made  of  the 
defilement  by  Josiah  of  the  high  place  at 
Betbel  by  dead  men's  bones  being  bumed  upon 
the  altar  which  had  been  erected  there,  on 
which  occasion  the  bones  of  two  prophets  were 
permitted  to  lie  undisturbed  in  the  sepulchres 
in  which  they  had  been  formerly  buried.  No 
veneration  whatever  is  said  to  have  been  paid 
to  the  bones  of  those  prophets,  except  that 
they  were  left  quietly  to  rest  in  their  graves. 
(4)  The  Cardinal  adduces  Isa.  xl  10,  where  the 
Vulgate  bas  wrongly  translated  the  Hebrew 
by  tepulehrum  eju8,  **  bis  sepulcbre,"  in  place  of 
'*  bis  resting- place,"  as  cur  English  versions 
(A.V.  and  R.V.)  rightly  translate.  The  argu- 
ment  of  the  Cardinal,  of  ooorse,  utterly  fails 


when  the  mistake  of  translation  is  pointed 
out.  (5)  The  burial  of  Moses,  recorded  in 
Deut,  xxxiv.,  is  strangely  pressed  into  an  argu- 
ment  in  favour  of  relics,  althoogh  even  on  the 
commonly  received  explanation  that  incident 
would  teil  against  the  veneration  of  relicf. 
Chrysostom  and  others  have  imagined  that 
Moses'  body  was  buried  for  fear  lest  It  might 
have  been  worshipped,  although  there  is  not 
a  trace  of  any  such  worship  having  occurred 
among  the  Jews.  It  may  be  well  to  observe, 
though  we  do  not  press  the  matter,  that  it  is 
open  to  serious  question  whether  the  Hebrew 
(Deut,  xxxiv.  6)  has  been  correctly  nnderstood 
of  such  a  burial  as  Mrs.  Alexander  has  de- 
scribed  in  her  beautiful  poem,  "On  Nebo's 
lonely  mountain."  For  it  is  quite  possible  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  as  indefinite  and  render 
it  "  one  buried  him  "  (i.e.  he  was  buried).^ 

^  It  has  been  too  of ten  taken  for  granted  that 
the  Epistle  of  Jude  (at  verse  9)  contains  a  re- 
ference to  a  oontest  about  the  dead  body  of 
Moses.  To  Support  that  view  it  has  been 
maintained  on  the  authority  of  Origen  that 
the  sacred  writer  referred  to  such  a  story  in  an 
apocryphal  book,  the  Ä  Mumption  of  Moau,  Three- 
fourths  or  more  of  that  book  is  extant,  and  in 
none  of  its  chapters  is  there  a  reference  to  any 
such  story.  Nor  does  the  argument  of  that  book 
justify  the  assertion  that  the  missing  portions 
contained  such  a  narrative.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
Jewish  traditions  which  speak  about  a  contest 
concerning  the  death  of  Moses,  whether  he  who 
had  spoken  with  God  face  to  face  ought  to  die 
like  other  men.  But  of  a  contest  about  bis  body, 
and  an  endeavoor  on  the  part  of  Satan  to  keep  it 
from  being  buried,  in  order  that  it  might  prove 
a  snare  to  tbe  Israelites,  there  is  not  one  word. 
The  Epistle  of  Jude  contains  several  references 
to  the  Book  of  Zechariah  chap.  iii.,  where  tbe 
exaot  words  spoken  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
to  Satan  are  to  be  found  in  verse  2.  The  phrase 
'*  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire "  (in  verse  23)  is 
also  a  reference  to  the  **  brand  plucked  out  of 
the  fire"  in  2toch.  iii  2;  while  **the  garment 
spotted  by  the  fiesh  "  in  the  same  verse  of  Jude 
refers  to  the  *'  filthy  garments  "  of  Zech.  iii.  3.  No 
old  wom-out  garments  (as  fabled  by  some  critics) 
are  there  mentioned,  but  garments  literally 
stained  with  human  filth.  Why  should  St.  Jude, 
who  thus  had  2toch.  iii  2,  3,  vividly  in  bis  mind, 
go  out  of  bis  way  to  ref  er  to  an  apocryphal  book 
when  the  very  words  he  required  actoaUy  oc- 
ourred  in  the  ohapter  of  Zechariah  to  which  he 
refers  in  the  other  passages  of  bis  short  Epistle  7 
The  passage  is  disoussed  at  length  in  cur  Bainplon 
Leduret  on  Zechariah,  where  we  have  pointed  out 
that  **  the  body  of  Moses  "  was  employed  by  Jude 
in  contrast  to  "the  body  of  Christ"  as  a  de- 
signation  of  the  Je¥ri8h  Chnroh. 
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The  brazen  serpent,  that  most  venerable  relio 
of  Israel's  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  and  bj 
which  miracles  were  wroaght  on  one  g^eat 
occasion  (Num.  xzi.  8,  9),  thongh  never  again 
mentioned  in  sacred  history,  was  broken  in 
pieces  by  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  x?iii.  4)  be- 
canse  the  people  used  to  "  bnrn  incense  to  it." 
The  body  of  the  proto-martyr  St.  Stephen  was 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  not  preserved  as  a 
holy  relio  (Acts  yiii.  2).  No  mention  is  made 
in  the  holy  Soriptures  of  the  wood  of  the  cross, 
of  the  nails,  &;c.,  or  of  the  garments  of  our 
Lord  having  been  preserved  and  venerated. 
Bat  among  the  nameroas  reiics  ezbibited  in 
Rome  are  dnplicated  bodies  of  saints  and  arms, 
like  those  of  St.  Anthony,  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  the  bones  of  a  stag.  The  portion 
of  the  brain  of  St.  Peter,  ezhibited  as  a  holy 
relic,  tams  out  to  be  nothing  eise  than  a  piece 
of  what  is  called  brain-stone. 

There  are,  howeyer,  several  tezts  in  the  New 
Testament  which  reqoire  here  to  be  noticed, 
such  as  those  that  speak  of  the  woman  touch- 
iog  the  hem  of  the  Redeemer's  garment  (Matt. 
iz.  20-22 ;  Mark  v.  28,  29 ;  Luke  viii.  43-47) 
and  beooming  whole  of  her  plague.  The  heal- 
ing,  however,  in  that  case  was  ascribed  by  Christ 
to  faith  in  Himself,  and  not  to  any  virtue 
resident  in  His  garment.  A  similar  miracle 
appears  to  have  been  repeated  on  se?eral  occa- 
sions  afterwards  (Mark  vi.  56).  The  strong 
impression  made  üpon  the  mullitnde  after  the 
terrible  catastrophe  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
made  many  people  imagine  that  even  the 
shadow  of  Peter  overshadowing  the  sick  might 
beneflt  them.  Bat  no  cases  of  healing  are  in 
the  sacred  tezt  ascribed  to  any  such  cause  (see 
Acts  V.  15,  16).  The  cases  recorded  as  having 
taken  place  in  Ephesas  in  Acts  ziz.  11,  12,  are 
more  to  the  point.  Those  miracles  were,  how- 
ever,  of  a  very  special  character,  and  were 
wroaght  in  a  city  noted  f or  healing  by  magical 
arts  (Acts  ziz.  19).  They  took  place  only  on 
that  one  occasion,  evidently  being  designed  to 
prove  to  the  Gentiles  the  vast  superiority  of 
the  powers  of  the  New  Dispensation  ("the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come,"  Heb.  vi.  6)  over 
all  the  Strange  manifestations  of  "  the  powers 
of  darkness."  The  passage  in  Acts  ziz.  11, 
12,  is  the  strengest  argument  which  Roman 
Catholics  can  adduce.  In  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  similar  events  may  have  occasion- 
ally  occarred ;  but  the  admission  of  that  faot 
by  no  means  justifies  the  preservation  of  reiics 
(of  which  there  is  not  one  instance  to  be  found 
tili  centuries  later),  and  still  less  does  it  justify 
any  veneration,  or  acts  of  kissing  done  unto 
them,  which  were  so  common  in  heathen  days. 
Compare  Hos.  züL  2,  where  the  **  calves  "  set 
up  by  Jeroboam  at  Bethel  are  spoken  of  as 
''kissed"   by    their   worshippers,    and   also 


1  Kings  zii.  32  änd  1  Kings  ziz.  18,  where  the 
Images  of  Baal  were  similarly  treated. 

[C.  H.  H.  W.] 
BELIGIOÜS  OBDEBS.— The  term  is  fre- 
quently  employed  as  a  general  designation  of 
all  the  various  communities  that  make  up  the 
"  regulär  "clergy  of  the  Roman  CatholicChurch, 
including  also  monks,  friars,  clerks  regulär,  and 
tbe  members  of  all  those  congregations  that 
are  bound  by  a  rule.  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
however,  usually  restrict  the  name  to  the  four 
great  monastic  Orders,  certain  communities, 
such  as  the  Servites,  which  have  been  raised 
by  papal  decree  to  the  rank  of  a  monastic 
Order,  and  some  others,  like  the  Beaedictiue 
family  and  its  offshoots,  which  are  ander 
solemn  vows. 

In  this  strict  sense  of  the  title,  tbe  religious 
Orders  are  composed  chiefly  of  monks,  friars, 
and  Clerks  regulär.  Monks  are  those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  life  of  con- 
templation,  and  live  apart  from  the  world  in 
monasteries.  Friars  are  the  members  of  the 
four  great  mendicant  Orders — the  Dominicans, 
the  Franciscans,  including  the  Capachins,  the 
Carmelites,  and  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine, 
or  Austin  Friars.  Clerks  regulär  are  those 
members  of  the  "regulär"  clergy  who  are 
under  vows,  but  are  less  separated  from  the 
world,  and  less  tied  down  to  the  observances 
of  the  cloister  than  monks  and  friars.  The 
establishment  of  societies  of  clerks  regulär 
was  approved  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  the  time  of  the  counter- Reformation,  when 
need  was  feit,  in  the  face  of  advancing  Protes- 
tantism,  for  new  forms  of  efFort.  Among 
them  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
Jesuits  (Society  of  Jesus),  and  the  Redemp- 
torists  or  Liguorians,  founded  by  St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori.  The  dress  of  Clerks  regulär  resembles 
that  of  the  secular  clergy ;  their  houses  are 
generally  called  residences  or  Colleges. 

The  more  modern  Institutes,  societies, 
brotherhoods,  and  other  communities  bound 
by  a  common  rule  are  classed  together  as 
religious  congregations.  Their  members  may 
be  under  simple  or  temporary  vows,  or  even 
under  no  vows  at  all;  but  are  never  ander 
solemn  vows.  The  Passionists,  for  ezample, 
do  not  constitute  an  order,  bat  only  a  congre- 
gation,  for,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  their 
rule,  they  are  only  under  simple  vows. 

The  action  of  various  Continental  powers  in 
dissolving,  for  reasons  of  State,  **unauthorised 
Orders  "  living  in  their  midst  has  led  to  a  rapid 
multiplication  of  Roman  Catholic  communi- 
ties in  Britain  and  America,  where  their 
liberties  are  not  restricted.  In  a  recent 
volume,  to  which  tbe  present  article  is  mach 
indebted,  on  Moncuteriti  and  Rdigiout  ffouici 
of  Oreat  BrUain  and  Jrdand,  with  a  commen- 
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datorj  preface  bj  the  (Roman  Catholic)  Bishop 
of  Clifton,  a  startling  view  is  given  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  religious  hoases  in 
this  conntry  within  lata  years.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  establishment 
witbin  the  Church  of  England  itself,  ihrough 
the  influenae  of  the  Tractarian  Movement,  of 
yarioQS  imitative  Anglican  brotherhoods  and 
Bocieties,  snch  as  the  Cowlej  Fathers,  the 
Community  of  tbe  Rcsurrection,  and  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Gross  with  its  colibate 
"White  Rule,"  füll  Information  regarding 
which  is  farnished  by  Mr.  Walsb  in  bis  Seeret 
Hutory  of  the  Oxford  Movement  See  Abceti 
ciSM ;  DoMiNicAKS ;  Fbancibcans  ;  Monas 

TICISM  ;     MONKB ;    NUNS    AND    NüNNBRIES ;  I 

Vows.  [J.  C.  L  ] 

BJXjIdXJAItT.— A  case  in  ose  in  the  Cburch  of 
Rome  for  relics,  which,  when  placed  therein, 
must  be  secnrely  sealed  and  anthenticated  by 
competent  authorit^  before  being  exposed  for 
veneration.  See  Relics. 
BEMEMBBANCE.— A  recalling  a  person  or 
thing  absent  to  mind.  The  specified  end  and 
object  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  keep  the 
Master's  memory  fresh  in  the  mind  of  His 
disciples  during  the  many  centuries  that  were 
to  elapse  before  He  came  again.  In  the  precept 
given  at  the  Institution  there  is  nothing  said 
by  the  Lord  about  a  divine  presence,  nothing 
about  a  sacrificial  offering,  nothing  even  about 
the  Spiritual  effects  of  obeying  it.  **  Do  this," 
is  His  Instruction,  **  in  remembrance  of  Me."  It 
does  not  follow  f rom  this  that  there  is  no  other 
view  to  be  entertained  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
ezcept  that  of  its  being  a  memoria],  but  the 
preservation  of  the  remembrance  or  memory 
is  put  before  us  as  the  paramount  purpose  of 
the  rite,  and  no  other  aspect  of  it  must  obliter- 
ate  or  overshadow  that  purpose.  In  whatevcr 
way  of  observanco  the  rite  best  secures  the 
memory  of  the  Lord's  giving  His  body  and 
blood  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  Gross  for  ns,  in 
that  way  it  best  fulfiU  the  declared  end  for 
which  it  was  instituted. 

The  way  which  the  apostles,  to  whom  the 
precept  was  given,  took  to  carry  it  out  was  the 
establishment  of  a  feast  representing  and  re- 
enacting  the  whole  of  the  Last  Supper,  so  far 
as  was  possible  in  changed  circumstances,  held 
cvery  Sunday  evening,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  presiding  presbyter  called  to  the  mind  of 
those  present  the  love  of  Ghrist  in  dying  for 
man,  and,  like  Him,  distributed  bread  and  wine, 
to  be  partakcn  of  in  remembrance  of  Him  and  of 
the  blessings  derivcd  from  the  sacrifice  of  His 
death.  This  memorial  feast  was  kept  up  in  the 
same  form  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  Cen- 
tury, when  an  Imperial  law  forbade  its  being 
observed  any  longer  in  the  evening.  It  was 
therefore   transferred    to  the   forenoon,  the 


memorial  of  the  Master  being  dow  made  to 
precede  the  rest  of  the  feast  or  meal  which 
took  place  in  the  chorch,  not  dow  before,  or 
at  tbe  same  time  with,  but  after  the  sacred 
memory  had  been  celebrated. 

As  time  passed,  the  idea  of  remembrance 
was  supplemented  and  then  superseded  by 
other  ideas,  some  congrenial  to  the  orig^inal 
idea,  some  not.  Thanksgiving,  feeding  on 
Christ,  incorporation  into  His  body,  pledge 
of  our  acceptance  in  Ghrist — all  these  belong 
to  the  Institution,  and  when  dwelt  apon  did 
not  derogate  from  its  primary  signification 
of  remembrance.  But  in  tbe  Middle  Agcs  the 
commemoration  of  Christ's  sacrifice  came  to 
be  lost  in  the  supposed  enactment  of  that  sacri- 
fice upon  the  aJtar,  and  thus  the  paramonnt 
purpose  of  the  institution  was  frustrated. 

At    the    Reformation,    therefore,    it    was 
necessary  to  empbasize  once  more  the  idea  of 
remembrance.     This  was  done  in  the  Chnrch's 
formularies  and  in  the  writings  of  her  doctors. 
In  the  Gatechism  she  teaches  that  thesacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  ordained  **for  the 
continual  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
death  of  Ghrist,  and  of  the  benefits  which  we 
receive  thereby,"  and  that  "  a  thankf  ul  remem- 
brance of  Ghrist's  death  "  is  reqnired  of  them 
who  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper.    In  the  first 
waming  in  the  Communion  Service  she  teaches 
that  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Ghrist  is  to  be  received  by  the  religiously  and 
devoutly  disposed   **in   remembrance    of    His 
meritorious  Gross  and  Passion."    In  the  second 
waming,  that  **  it  is  our  duty  to  receive  tbe 
Communion  in  rememhranee  of  the  sacrifice  of 
His  death,  as  He  Himself  has  commanded." 
In  the  first  ezhortation  at  tbe  time  of  the  cele- 
bration  of  the  Communion  we  find,  "To  the 
end  that  we  should  always  rememher  the  ex- 
ceeding  g^eat  love  of  our  Master  and  only 
Saviour,  Jesus  Ghrist,  thus  dying  for  ns,  and 
the  innumerable  benefits  which  by  His  precious 
blood-shedding  He  hath  oblained  to  ns  ;  He 
hath  instituted  and  ordained  holy  mysteries, 
as  pledges  of  His  love,  and  for  a  continual  re- 
membrance of  His  death,  to  our  great  and  end- 
less  comfort."    In  the  Prayer  of  Gonsecration, 
"  Who  did  Institute,  and  in  His  holy  Oospel 
command  us  to  continue,  a  perpetual  memory  of 
that  His  precious  death  until  His  Coming  again 
. . .  grant  that  we  receiving  these  thy  creatures 
of  bread  and  wine,  according  to  Thy  Son  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  holy  institution,  in  re- 
membrance of  His  death  and  passion,  may  be    ^ 
partakers  of  His  most  blessed  body  and  blood."    < 
In  the  form  of  reception,  "  Take  and  eat  this 
in  remembrance  that  Ghrist  died    for    thee," 
**  Drink  this  in  remembrance  that  Ghrist's  blood 
was  shed  for  liiee." 
In  like  manner  the  divines  of  the  Church 
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of  BDgland  dwelt  on  the  remembrance. 
Bishop  Jewel  says  that  '*We  offer  a  com- 
memoration,  a  remembrance  of  the  death  of 
Christ ''  {Replif  to  ffarding).  Bishop  Bilson 
declares  the  Sapper  to  be  **  a  public  memorial 
of  that  great  and  dreadfal  sacrifice»  I  mean, 
of  the  death  and  blood  -  shedding  of  oar 
Savionr"  {On  Subjeetion),  Bishop  Backeridge 
says  that  <*the  Charch  keeps  the  memory  of 
Christas  offering  in  the  sacrament,  but  sho 
does  not  reiterate  the  action  or  take  upon  her 
to  off  er  the  body  of  Christ "  {Diteourte). 
Mason  teaches  that  the  sacrament  **is  only 
a  commemoration  and  representation  of  the 
sovereign  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross"  {Vindiea- 
tion),  Archbishop  Land,  that  '*  Christ  did  in- 
stitute  and  command  a  memory  of  the  füll 
and  all-safficient  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  a 
sacrament  nntil  His  Coming  again"  [Confer- 
ence). Bishop  Hall,  that  **  thcre  is  here  a 
remembrance  of  a  sacrifice,  a  memorial  of 
Christ's  Passion,  celebrated  in  the  Charch" 
{No  Peace  vnth  Borne),  Bishop  Cosin,  that 
**  we  only  make  a  commemoration  or  represen- 
tation, Mie$  quoiiea,  as  often  as  we  celebratc 
this  His  sacrament  and  observe  the  precept 
which  He  gave  us  aboat  it"  {Note$),  Ham- 
mond,  that  "the  end  of  Christ's  instituting 
this  sacrament  was  on  purpose  that  we  might, 
at  set  times,  freqaently  and  constantly  re- 
taming,  remember  and  commemorate  before 
God  and  men  this  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Christ"  iCatechiim). 

The  sense  of  the  English  Charch  is  best 
expressed  in  the  following  short  sentence  of 
Bishop  Andrewes :  '*  That  a  memory  is  there 
made  of  the  sacrifice,  we  grant  willingly ; 
that  Jesus  Christ,  made  of  bread,  is  sacrificed 
there,  we  will  never  grant "  {Be^,  ad  Bellarm.). 

[F.  M.  ] 

BEFSNTANCE.— Two  Greek  words  are  ased 
in  the  New  Testament  for  **  repentance,"  viz., 
/irra/AAeta(metameleia),signifyiDga/lEer-e(mc«ri), 
ue,  regret  for  past  errors,  and  fierdpoia  (meta- 
noia),  meaning  afler-thought,  after-knowledge, 
and  hence  change  of  mind.  These  two  allied 
words  express  the  double  mental  process  in 
repentance.  After-concern  implies  change  of 
mind;  change  of  mind  from  wrong  to  right 
implies  after-concern  or  regret.  Amendment 
of  life  mast  form  part  of  any  true  repentance. 
The  Romish  idea  of  penance  is  something 
qaite  different.  The  central  thought  in  that 
doctrine  is  the  Performance  of  something 
difficalt  or  distasteful,  or  the  endaring  of 
something  painfal,  as  satisfaction  for  sin. 
See  Satisfaction  ;  Penanoe. 

BE-PRJB8EKT.— This  word  has  been  lately  lu- 
ven ted  to  signify  that  in  the  Lord*s  Supper  the 
*' priest"  *' re-presents,"  or  preeents  overagain, 
Christ's  *'  blood  shcd  for  the  remission  of  sins." 


REdUrSM  (Latin,  **re8t").— A  mass  or  serrice 
for  the  dead.  The  name  is  taken  from  the 
first  word  of  the  Introit  in  the  Roman  Office, 
which  commences  "Requiem  tetemam  dona 
eis,  Domine"  ("Grant  them  eternal  rest,  O 
Lord  "). 

BSaUIESCAT  IN  PACE.->ThU  simple  wish, 
or  prayer  (abbreviated  in  the  form  RI.P.),  for 
the  refreshment  of  souls,  was  for  ages  offered 
up  for  such  only  as  were  supposed  to  be  "in 
peace"  with  Christ,  and  with  the  object  of 
keeping  their  names  in  remembrance.  See 
DiPTTOHS.  It  has,  however,  been  abused,  and 
turned  into  an  argumont  for  prayers  for  the 
dead  in  geoeral,  and  as  conveying  the  idea  of 
a  general  saWation  after  death  for  professing 
Christians  who  have  been  unmindful  of  God 
during  their  life  on  earth.  The  phrase  was, 
however,  used  both  in  the  indicative  {requieseit) 
as  well  as  in  the  subjunctive  or  optative  mood 
(requietcat)  in  heathen  epitaphs,  and  used 
there  with  no  reference  to  what  we  call  the 
touly  but  in  reference  to  the  body.  Dr.  Wright's 
remarks  on  Jewish  inscriptions  in  the  Cata- 
combs  and  on  pagan  inscriptions  OYer  the 
dead  (chap.  iv.  §  4  in  the  Intermediate  State 
and  Prayeri  for  the  Dead),  although  not 
exhau^tive,  may  be  profitably  consulted  on 
this  subject.  Wbile  the  offering  up  of  prayers 
on  behalf  of  the  soul  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
a  general  instinct  of  man,  the  longing  desire 
has  been  ever  expressed  in  all  ages  that  the 
dead  body  might  be  lef t '  *  in  peace,"  and  not 
disturbed  in  its  last  earthly  resting-place. 
See  Dead,  Pbatbbb  fob  the. 

[C.  H.  H.  W.] 

BrEBEDOS.— An  ornamental  screen  of  stone, 
wood,  &c.,  erected  behind  the  Communion 
Table.  Sculptured  figures  on  a  reredos  are 
allowable  for  the  purpose  of  decoration  only, 
i,e,  if  they  ha^e  not  been,  or  are  not  likely  to 
be,  treated  with  superstitious  reverence. 

BESE&VATION.— A  keeping  back  some  of 
the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  administering 
it  to  the  absent,  or  (2)  forming  a  supposed 
local  presence  of  Christ  in  a  church  for 
adoration. 

The  two  purposes  specified  above  are  esson- 
tially  different ;  but  since  the  introduction  of 
the  mediasval  tenet  of  the  Objective  Presence 
of  Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine,  no  reserva- 
tion  for  the  first  purpose  can  take  place 
without  the  risk,  and  almost  the  certainty, 
of  its  being  used  for  the  second  purpose. 

].  In  the  first  Century,  as  the  converts  to 
Christianity  ate  their  Sunday  evening  meal, 
in  the  course  of  which  bread  and  wine  were 
blessed  in  memory  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
by  the  presiding  presbyter,  and  delivered  to 
the  guests  by  the  deacon,  it  seamed   hard 
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that  if  persecutioD  or  sickness  kept  a  brother 
sway,  he  should  lose  his  share  of  the  memorial 
f ood ;  80  the  deacon  kept  bj  him  portions  of 
the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  and  carried 
them  to  any  such  snfferer  immediately  after 
the  evening  meal,  as  soon  as  opportunity 
offered.  This  showed  the  absent  brother 
that  he  was  not  forgotten  by  his  assembled 
brethren,  and  that  he  was  acknowledged  by 
them  as  a  fellow  Christian,  taking  part,  as 
far  as  he  could,  in  the  memorial  ordered  by 
the  Lord.  Portions  were  also  occasionally 
sent  to  the  members  of  other  congregations  in 
token  of  communion.  It  might  be  thoaght 
that  better  ways  of  exhibiting  mutual  affec- 
tion  might  have  been  found,  bat  as  long  as 
the  bread  and  wine  were  regarded  as  no  more 
than  types  or  Symbols  of  C brist's  body  and 
blood  given  in  His  love  for  man,  no  härm 
followed.  Bat  when  the  Imagination  of  the 
unlettered  converts  from  among  the  barba- 
riansi  that  the  bread  and  wine  actaally  became 
Cbrist's  body  and  blood,  sacoeeded  in  per- 
meating  the  Charch,  grave  evils  arose.  If 
these  things  were  not  what  they  seemed,  bread 
and  wine  set  apart  for  a  sacred  parpose,  bat 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  nay,  after  the 
eleventh  centary,  the  person  of  Christ,  how 
were  they  to  be  treated?  In  the  ninth 
Century,  when  Paschasius  Radbert  had  first 
given  expression  in  writing  to  the  new  idea, 
we  first  hear  of  a  pyx  being  set  upon  the 
altar  to  hold  the  Lord's  body  during  such 
time  as  had  to  intervene  between  the  celebra- 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  its  delivery 
to  a  sick  person  (Labbe,  Concil.,  viii.  34). 
Not  even  yet  had  the  idea  of  worshipping 
it,  while  thus  "stored,"  arisen.  That  would 
come.  Why  not,  if  it  was  Christ?  And 
when  it  was  moTed  from  the  pyx  to  be 
carried  abroad,  with  what  ceremonial  shoald 
it  be  carried?  Under  the  old  system,  when 
the  old  belief  prevailed,  no  ceremony  at  all 
was  used.  A  deacon  took  it  (Justin),  or  a 
boy  (Euseb.,  vi.,  44),  in  a  wicker  basket  and 
a  glass  (Jerome,  Epist,^  xv.).  But  not  so  now. 
Now  Christ,  in  the  form  of  the  piece  of 
bread,  must  be  conveyed,  or  must  proceed, 
sometimes  with  the  sound  of  bells  and  sing- 
ing,  to  yisit  the  sick,  sometimes  in  kingly 
State  for  His  royal  progresses,  to  receiye  the 
adoration  of  His  subjects,  and  returning.  He 
must  be  "exposed''  on  the  altar  for  the 
worship  of  the  congregation  (first  practised 
in  1627),  and  finally  (still  in  the  form  of 
the  piece  of  bread)  give  His  blessing  to  the 
worshippers 

The  arguments  by  which  some  Ritualists 
have  attempted  to  recover  the  practice  of  Re- 
servation have  been  singularly  disingenuous. 
They  represent  themselves  as  pleading    the 


cause  of  the  sick  poor,  which  they  know 
will  appeal  to  a  sentiment  of  compassion.  In 
doing  this,  they  first  refer  to  a  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nicsea,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a 
death-bed  communion.  They  are  not  jastified 
in  doing  so.  It  is  only  those  who  have  been 
excommunicated  for  life,  or  for  a  long  and 
unexhausted  period,  whom  the  Council  Orders 
to  be  thus  received  back  to  the  peace  of 
the  Church  before  death ;  it  says  nothing 
of  any  others.  Next,  they  profess  that  the 
sick  will  in  large  towns  be  deprived  of  this 
privilege  through  lack  of  time  on  the  part 
of  the  minister,  unless  be  has  the  elements 
already  consecrated.  But  the  prayer  of  con- 
secration  occupies  one  and  a  half  minutes, 
and  they  cannot  venture  to  profess  themselves 
such  advocates  of  the  ex  opert  operato  theory 
as  to  say  that  they  would  administer  without 
a  prayer  of  some  kind  before  doing  so,  and 
the  substituted  prayer  or  prayers  would  take 
as  long  as  the  prayer  of  consecration.  Theo 
they  deny  that  they  can  find  a  proper  place. 
But  no  one  can  doubt  that  if  they  can  find 
a  place  for  reverent  administration,  they  can 
find  a  place  for  the  consecration. 

In  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  in  the  interests 
of  the  sick  poor,  but  of  themselves,  that 
these  fiimsy  objections  are  urged  by  them 
For  they  hold  that  if  they  consecrate,  they 
must  themselves  receive  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  in  order  to  consummate  the  sacrifice 
which  is  not  otherwise  completed ;  but  if 
they  receive  they  must  be  fasting.  For  they 
have  taught  their  followers  that  this  is  a 
necessary  qualification  for  receiving  (though 
not  one  of  the  apostles  or  their  contempor- 
aries  so  received),  and  for  very  shame  they 
must  be  therefore  fasting  themselves,  and 
this  they  find  very  disagreeable  if  the  com- 
munion takes  place  late  in  the  day;  and  if 
they  are  unexpectedly  asked  to  minister  to 
a  sick  person  after  they  have  had  their 
breakfast,  they  are  in  their  own  estimation 
disqualified,  and  have  to  defer  the  service 
to  the  next  day.  If  the  sick  person  thus 
loses  the  benefit  of  the  rite,  it  is  not  tbe 
rule  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  the  super- 
stitious  Imagination  of  the  minister  that  is 
at  fault.  A  f urther  reason  which  weighs  with 
the  Ritualist  is  that  Reservation  is  the  Roman 
method  of  communicating  the  sick,  and  the 
other  is  the  Anglican  way,  and  therefore  to 
be  avoided.  Frobably,  too,  he  agreea  with  the 
Roman  rule  that  he  ought  not  to  "  oelebrate  " 
except  upon  an  altar ;  and  to  carry  with  him 
and  set  up  a  portable  altar  on  each  occasion 
would  be  troublesome  and  difiäcnlt,  even  if 
he  could  get  his  portable  altar  consecrated 
and  prepared.  The  priest  is  saved  all  these 
disagreeables  if  he  carries  with  him  tbe  re- 
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served  elements  and  has  not  to  conseorate 
afresh. 

2.  Beyond  all  this,  the  necesdtj  of  adminis- 
tering  to  the  sick,  we  must  fear,  Is  sometimes 
bat  a  plea  pat  forward  to  g^t  permission  to 
keep  the  consecrated  elements  in  the  chnroh, 
to  form  a  localised  presence  of  Christ  and 
serye  as  an  object  of  worship.  And  so,  bj 
this  side-door,  comes  in  the  whole  System  of 
Adoration  of  the  Sacrament,  the  Quarania  Ort, 
or  Forty  Honrs*  worship  of  it,  the  Perpetoal 
Adoration  of  it,  its  Exposition,  and  the  Bene- 
diction  given  by  it. 

Happily  the  prelates  of  the  Gharch,  in  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbnry,  with  greater  firm- 
ness  than  they  have  always  displayed,  declared 
in  1885,  "  that  the  practice  of  Reservation  is 
contrary  to  the  wise  and  carefnlly  revised 
Order  of  the  Charch  of  England  as  expressed 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Frayer,"  and  that 
**  no  Reservation  for  any  porpose  is  consistent 
with  the  rale  of  the  Charch  of  England'' 
(Journal  of  ConvoecUiont  Feh.  3,  1885).  And 
the  two  archbishops,  speaking  for  the  whole 
body  of  bishops,  refased  in  1900  to  admit  any 
tampering  with  that  prohibition.         [F.  M.] 

BESEBVED  GASES.— See  Moral  Thbology. 

BESTJBBEGTION  BODY  OF  GHBIST.— 
Certain  points  are  clear  (a)  That  Chrüt^t  body 
VHU  really  maUrial,  It  coold  be  handled  (Lake 
xxiv.  39, 40 ;  John  xx.  17, 20,  25 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  9). 
He  Himself  affirmed  that  He  had  flesh  and  bones 
(Lake  xxiv.  39),  and  to  set  all  doabts  at  rest, 
took  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish  and  did  eat 
before  His  disciples  (Lake  xxiv.  42,  43).  (() 
Christ  was  reeognuably  the  iame  after  His  resnr- 
rection.  He  bore  in  His  body,  visibly  present, 
the  marks  of  cracifixion  (John  xx.  20,  25).  So 
convinced  were  His  followers  of  His  identity 
that  the  one  who  knew  Him  best  declares, 
*'That  which  we  have  heard,  that  which  we 
have  Seen  with  oar  eyes,  that  which  we 
beheld,  and  oar  hands  have  handled  .  .  . 
declare  we"  (1  John  i.  1-3).  (c)  Tkough  the 
body  vat  timilar^  it  was  greatly  altered,  It  dis- 
played entire  independence  of  the  laws  of 
matter  to  which  men  are  sabject.  It  saddenly 
appears,  and  as  saddenly  vanishes  away.  It 
recks  nothing  of  bolts  and  bars,  and  presents 
itself  to  the  disciples  in  the  apper  room  where 
they  were  assembled  with  shat  doors  for  fear 
of  the  Jews.  It  coald  wing  its  way,  as  on 
eagle's  pinions,  from  place  to  place ;  it  coald 
render  itself  invisible  or  visible  at  will.  Christ's 
resorrection  body,  thcrefore,  thoagh  oatwardly 
simllar  to  the  body  that  was  laid  in  the  grave, 
mnst  have  düf ered  from  it  in  fineness  of  textare, 
and,  probabiy,  also  in  essential  qoalities. 

What  is  the  Bible  conception  of  the  resar- 
rection  body  7  The  classical  passage  apon  this 
sabject  is  in  1  Cor.  xv.  35-44,  50-54.    We  are 


taaght  there  the  following  traths :  Ist  That 
the  buried  body  and  the  resurrection  body  are  not 
partiele  for  partiele  identical.     «*Thoa  sowest 
not  that  body  that  shall  be,  bat  bare  grain." 
2nd.  Though  not  identical  they  are  dosdy  related. 
•*  Every  seed  "  has  "  its  own  body. "    Personal 
identity  is  preserved  whatever  the  change  that 
takes  pdace  in  the  body.    We  shall  be  recog- 
nisably  the  same  persons,  and  no  one  shall  be 
80  altered  that  the  eye  of  affection  shall  not 
be  able  to  detect  the  personality  of  the  be- 
loved,  however  glorified  the  oatward  form. 
We  shall  know  as  we  are  known,  no  longer 
throagh  the  obscaring  mediam  of  these  natural 
bodies,  which  hide  almost  as  mach  as  they 
reveal  the  inner  man,  bat  directly  and  unmis- 
takably  throagh  the  spiritaal  body,  the  ex- 
press  image  and  index  of  the  spiritaal  being. 
3rd.  Ood  has  unlitnited  power  and  ean  dothe  Üi€ 
spirit  in  any  form  suitable  to  its  environment. 
He  18  not  tied  to  one  kind  of  flesh.     Even 
within  the  ränge  of  oar  limited  experience  we 
see  all  sorts  of  flesh  employed  in  the  stractore 
of  God's  creatares.    **  All  flesh  is  not  the  same 
flesh ;  there  is  one  kind  of  flesh  of  men,  an- 
other  flesh  of  beasts,"  &c.,  &c.    He  can  adapt 
the  lowliest  of  His  creatares  to  their  habitat. 
Why  shoald  He  not  be  able  to  give  man  a  new 
body  for  the  new  and  higher  life  into  which 
death  will  asher  him?     Nay,  more:  look  at 
the  infinite  variety  in  the  heavens  above  ns. 
'*  There  are  bodies  celestial  a8  well  as  bodies 
terrestrial,"  and   as   great  diversity  obtains 
among  all  the  heavenly  bodies  as  amongst  the 
earthly.    **  There  is  one  glory  of  the  san,"  &c. 
These   show  the   endless   resoarces  of  Qcd, 
Toa  cannot  exhaast  the  forms  in  which  natare 
may  shape  itself.     Matter  is  capable  of  every 
vskriety  of  textare  and  pattem,  of  every  deg^ree 
of  elevation,  from  the  most  lowly  types  to  the 
highest  organisms,  and  of  every  shado  of  splen- 
doar,  from  the  hambler  glory  of  the  earthly  to 
the  greater  glory  of  the  shining  heavens,  firom 
the  twinkllng  of  the  stars  to  the  san,  **  centre 
and  sire  of  light."    Why  may  matter  not  rise 
higher  still  in  the  scale  7    What  hinders  God  to 
tarn  the  nataral  into  the  spiritaal  7    4th.  There 
is  a  natural  body  and  there  is  a  Spiritual  body. 
The  Word  *'  nataral "  is  a  word  derived  from 
^^^  which  means  **  life,"  the  life  that  man 
has  in  common  with  the  animals.    It  is  some- 
times rendered  "  soal,"  bat  it  means  the  prin- 
ciple  of  animal  life,  whether  in  man  or  in  the 
inferior  animals.    On  the  other  hand,'the  word 
**  spiritaal "  is  derived  from  xpeG/ia,  which  sig- 
nifies  the  higher  principlo,  the  spiritaal  natare, 
distingaishing  man  from  the  lower  Orders  of 
being.    The  apostle  means,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  present  body  as  *'  nataral "  or  "  psychical," 
that  it  is  appropriate  as  the  organ  of  the  a■w^wll^1 
life  that  man  now  possesses,  the  fit  instniment 
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for  performiDg  tbe  various  f unctions  that  bis 
earthlj  environment  requires.  When  he  speaks 
of  a  "  Spiritual  bodj,"  he  means  one  fitted  to 
be  tbe  instriunent  of  man's  bigber  nature. 
Man's  präsent  body  is  bat,  at  tbe  best,  an 
imperfect  medium  for  ezpressing  bis  noblest 
desires.  It  is  an  inadequate  vebicle  of  bis 
tbougbt.  It  is  not  infrequently  a  cbeck  on 
bis  aspirations,  and  tbe  too  ready  vebicle  of 
ignoble  feelings.  It  bas  to  be  carefully  kept 
in  band,  and  tbe  flesb  witb  its  affections  and 
lusts  bas  to  be  crucified.  But  tbere  is  a 
*' Spiritual  body,"  exactly  fitted  to  be  tbe  ex- 
ponent  of  man's  bigbest  and  best.  Tbis  body 
will  be  wbolly  tbe  servant  of  tbe  spiritual 
nature.  It  will  be  its  exact  counterpart,  **  per- 
fectly  correspondent  to  tbe  soul's  majestic 
wants,  and  permanently  allied  witb  tbe  soul's 
majestic  capacity."  Tbis  body  will  be  •*  im- 
mortal "  ;  it  will  be  freed  from  tbe  sbackles  of 
tbe  flesb  and  blood  wbicb  bamper  us  bere. 
"  Flesb  and  blood  cannot  inberit  tbe  kingdom 
of  God."  It  will  bave  no  appetites  to  gratify 
except  tbe  bunger  and  tbirst  after  rigbteous- 
ness,  and  no  infirmities  to  overcome  :  it  will 
be  conformed  unto  Cbrist's  body  of  glory 
(Philip,  iii.  21). 

Such  appears  to  be  tbe  Bible  doctrine  of  tbe 
resurrection  body,  and  tbe  Risen  Christ  Him- 
seif  is  tbe  supreme  Illustration  of  mortality 
putting  on  immortality,  of  tbe  "  natural "  be- 
coming  tbe  "  spiritual."  '*  He  is  theßrst-fruiti 
of  them  that  sleep,"  tbe  first  of  a  long  series 
of  similar  resurrcctions.  We  learn,  therefore, 
(1)  wbat  tbe  future  life  means  for  us;  not  a 
disembodled  existence,  nor  yet  tbe  mere  re- 
Union,  after  a  brief  Separation,  of  tbe  old  body, 
soul,  and  spirit ;  not  the  casting  away  of  tbe 
body,  but  its  quickening  in  newness  of  life 
and  power ;  not  tbe  utter  abandonment  of  cur 
bumanity,  but  its  transfiguration  and  corona- 
tion.  As  Christ,  the  true  Brother,  remained, 
thougb  Christ  according  to  the  flesb  was  lost, 
80  the  World  to  come  will  mean  for  us,  not 
complete  severance  from  the  past,  but  the  per- 
petuation  and  glorification  of  all  that  is  best 
in  tbis  eartbly  present.  Deatb  will  work  a 
mighty  change,  and  yet  not  so  great  as  to 
destroy  our  personal  identity  or  obliterate  the 
sweet  memories  and  fellowships  of  earth. 

(2)  Further,  we  see  how  impossible  it  is  to 
hold  tbe  sacramentarian  notion  that  **in  the 
most  boly  Sacrament  of  tbe  Eucharist,  tbere  is 
truly,  really,  and  substantially  tbe  body  and 
blood  .  .  .  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  as  tbe 
Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  avers.  You  cannot 
speak  of  tbe  *'  conversion  of  tbe  whole  sub- 
stance  of  the  wine  into  tbe  blood  "  noic,  because 
Christ's  body  now  is  a  "  body  of  glory,"  and 
must  be  devoid  of  blood,  inasmuch  as  "flesb 
and  blood  cannot  inberit  tbe  kingdom  of  God." 


(3)  Lastly,  we  have  many  arguments  for  per- 
sonal immortality,  but  we  have  only  one  proof : — 
Christ  Himself — the  actual  Risen  Lord — is  tbe 
one  absolute  guarantee  that  we  possess  of  life 
beyond.  He  became  and  ever  will  be  "the 
Resurrection  and  tbe  Life."  In  Bis  own  person 
He  solved  tbe  problem  of  deatb,  and  "  bronght 
life  and  immortality  to  ligbt."  He  g^ppled 
witb  deatb  Himself,  descended  into  tbe  depths 
of  the  grave,  laid  Himself  at  tbe  feet  of  the 
king  of  terrors,  and,  just  when  deatb  seemed 
to  have  Him  at  its  mercy,  its  pitiless  beel  upon 
His  neck,  in  a  moment  deatb  is  swallowed  up 
in  yictory.  Now  that  Christ  bas  died  and  risen 
again,  personal  immortality  is  no  mere  bope 
bowever  alluring,  or  inference,  bowever  pro- 
bable, or  promise,  bowever  precious,  but  a 
demonstrated  certainty,  and  Christ  Himself  is 
its  proof,  its  pattem,  and  its  pledge. 

[G.  H.] 
It  sbould,  bowever,  be  bome  in  mind,  al- 
thougb  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  tbe  hypotbesis 
of  believers  receiving  at  tbe  Resurrection  a 
bloodless  body,  that  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  rest 
the  proof  of  that  point  on  the  phraseology  used 
by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  50.     It  certainly  looks 
that  way,  especially  as  followed  by  tbe  words, 
"neither  doth  corruption  inberit  incorruption." 
But  the  use  of  "flesb  and  blood"  in  Matt, 
xvi.  17,  and  in  Gal.  i.  16,  prevents  us  putting 
too  great  an  emphasis  on  that  expression,  or 
contrasting  it,  as  Dr.  Candlisb  does  in  his 
Fatherhood  of  Ood,  witb  '*  flesb  and  bones,"  as 
used  in  Luke  xxiv.  39.    After  the  Resurrection 
our  Lord  proved  the  reality  of  His  Resurrection 
by  showing  the  marks  on  His  bands  and  feet 
and  side,  and  by  partaking  of  f ood.     Bat  tbe 
latter  fact  is  also  recorded,  in  cases  like  Gen. 
xviii.  8,  of  God  and  angels,  wbicb  prevent  stress 
being  laid  on  Luke  xxiv.  39,  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  Resurrection  body.    Tbe  Cbnrch 
of  England  is  somewhat  incautious  in  speak- 
ing  positively  of  the  blood  being  raised  in 
Article  IV.  and  in  the  Black  Rubric.    But  we 
are  in  tbe  dark  as  to  such  points,  and  most 
be  content  to  remain  so. 

It  is  too  often  taken  for  granted  that  cur 
Lord  on  the  evening  of  His  Resurrection  actu- 
ally  passed  through  the  doors  of  the  place 
where  the  disciples  were  assembled,  witbout 
those  doors  having  been  opened.  But  that 
is  not  stated  by  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  36-42)  nor 
even  by  St.  John  (xx.  19).  It  sbould  be  re- 
membered  that  an  angel  is  said  to  have  roUed 
back  the  stone  in  tbe  morning  wbicb  dosed 
the  sepulcbre  (Matt,  xxviii.  2).  Cannot  John 
XX.  19  be  explained  in  the  same  manner?  Tbe 
learned  George  Stanley  Faber,  in  his  Afony 
Mansiont,  argued  from  those  texts  that  Cbrist's 
Resurrection  body  was  capable  of  cbang^g  by 
a  pure  act  of  volition  from  a  State  of  *'  material 
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solidity  to  material  tenuitj,"  and  even  main> 
tained  tbat  angelic  bodies  possessed  similar 
powers,  citing  Acts  zii.  6-11,  which  passage 
gives  a  verj  different  Impression.  Such  argu- 
menta are,  like  those  mentioned  before,  far  too 
fine-drawn. 

The  point  is  of  iroportance  in  face  of  the  old 
Latheran  doctrine  of  the  communicatio  idio- 
matunit  which  taught  that  the  Resurrection 
bodj  partook  of  some  of  the  attributes  of 
diyinity,  and  that  doctrine  had  an  Important 
bearing  npon  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation 
(see  Consubstantiation).  We  mnst  avoid 
all  Bubtleties  unwarranted  by  Scriptare  which 
assist  in  snpporting  snch  ' '  stränge  doctrines." 
The  trne  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  requires 
HS  to  affirm  tbat  Ghrist's  Resurrection  body 
{^tuxid  body)  is  contained  in  space,  and  has 
not  the  qaality  of  ubiquity,  that  it  was  in  such 
particulars  a  trne  human  body,  though  glorified, 
and  we  must  avoid  entering  into  details  con- 
ceming  which  no  Information  has  been  im- 
parted.  [C.  H.  H.  W.] 

SESUBBEGTION  OF  CHRIST.— For  the 
purposes  of  this  article  we  shall  take  for 
grranted  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives — ezcepting  the  closing  verses  of  St. 
Mark's  Gospel  (xvi.  9-20),  which  are  wantlng 
in  some  of  the  best  manuscripts — of  1  Cor- 
inthians,  and  of  1  Peter  ;  and  we  shall  limit 
oorselves  to  an  outline  of  the  argument  for 
the  historic  certainty  of  the  Resurrection,  to 
an  ezamlnaton  of  the  alleged  contradictions 
contained  in  the  testimony  of  the  Gospels, 
and  to  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Bible  doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection  body. 

I.  Notice,  first  of  all,  the  historic 

CEBTAINTY  OF  THE  RESUBRECTION.     It  is  not 

a  mere  dream,  or  sentiment,  or  hope,  with 
some  measure  of  justification  ;  it  is  a  historic 
occurrence,  subject  to  the  laws  of  evidence 
like  any  other  historic  occurrence,  and  de- 
mands  the  most  merciless  investigation.  The 
witnesses  to  it,  if  they  are  not  speaking 
truth,  have  either  invented  the  story  of  the 
Resurrection,  or  been  themselves  deceived ; 
they  were  either  deliberate  impostors,  or  mis- 
taken,  though  honest  men. 

(1)  We  Jiave  to  examine  the  eontention  that  the 
taUnetses  were  conseious  hypoci*ites, 

The  first  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting 
this  theory,  which  is  now  practically  aban- 
doned  by  unbelieving  critics,  though  Renan  to 
some  extent  revives  it  in  Les  ApötreSf  is  the 
difiicnlty  of  suggesting  any  adequate  motive 
for  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  disciples. 
What  could  they  hope  to  gain  by  their  con- 
tinued  allegiance  to  a  crucified  Nazarene? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  did  they  gain  but 
worldly  loss  and  relentless  persecution  7  How 
shall  we  acconnt  for  their  boldness  in  standing 


before  a  Jerusalem  mob  and,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  their  lives,  telling  the  infuriated 
people  of  their  indxcusable  guilt  in  slaying 
the  *' Lord  of  glory";  or  for  their  eagerness 
to  preach  a  gospel  of  love  and  forgiveness, 
wherever  they  could  secure  a  hearing ;  or  for 
their  readiness  to  die  as  martyrs  for  the  cause 
that  they  held  so  sacred,  except  on  the  hypo- 
thesis  of  their  entire  honesty  ? 

The  second  difficulty  is  this,  that  if  the 
disciples  concocted  the  story  of  the  Resur- 
rection, the  enemies  of  Christ  had  the  refuta- 
tion  of  the  falsehood  in  their  own  hands. 
They  had  taken  care  to  hold  Christ's  body  in 
the  grave,  and  had  appointed  a  guard  of 
Roman  soldiers  to  keep  the  sepulchre  from 
being  rifled.  Why  did  they  not,  when  the 
disciples  proclaimed  their  Master's  Resurrec- 
tion, produce  the  bruised  and  battered  corpse 
and  end  at  once  and  for  ever  the  conspiracy  to 
impose  upon  the  world  7  If  the  body  was  not 
forthcoming,  what  had  become  of  it7  Whither 
had  it  vanished  7  The  enemies  of  Christ 
would  not  have  removed  it,  and  the  friends 
of  Christ  could  not.  What  had  become 
of  it7 

The  crude  Jewish  theory  (Matt,  xxviii. 
11-15)  was  that  the  disciples  had  gone,  while 
the  soldiers  who  were  guarding  the  tomb 
were  sieeping,  and  had  stolen  the  body.  But 
it  is  self-condemned,  because  it  is  unlikely 
tbat  all  the  soldiers  would  be  sonnd  asleep  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  or  that  some  one  or 
more  would  not  be  roused  from  slumber  by 
the  noise  that  would  necessarily  be  made  in 
the  rolling  away  of  the  stone  from  the  en- 
trance  to  the  grave,  and  the  removal  of  the 
body  ;  moreover,  how  could  men  who  were, 
on  their  own  admission,  fast  asleep  when  the 
alleged  stealing  of  the  corpse  took  place,  teil 
who  came  or  what  was  done  7  But  the  story 
circulated  by  the  Jews  bears  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  grave  was  found  empty,  and  tbat  the 
authorities  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  account 
for  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  body. 
Infidelity  never  has  fairly  faced  the  simple, 
incontestable  fact  of  the  empty  grave. 
Schmiedel  {Eneydopcedia  BiUica)  dismisses  as 
utterly  inadequate  the  usual  infidel  explana- 
tions  of  the  empty  grave,  viz.  (1)  "  the  removal 
of  the  body  by  persons  whose  action  had  no 
connection  with  the  question  of  a  Resurrec- 
tion ; "  (2)  the  removal  of  the  body  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Christians  'Mn  order  that  it 
might  not  receive  the  veneration  of  His  fol- 
lowers;"  (3)  the  removal  of  the  body  by 
the  disciples  themselves ;  (4)  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  the  body  in  a  chasm  opened  by 
the  earthquake  mentioned  by  Matthew.  The 
last  theory  he  terms  a  "mere  refuge  of 
despair." 
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What  is  bis  own  rationalistic  explanation  to 
get  rid  of  the  miracle  of  the  Resarrection  ? 
He  pronoonces  both  the  watch  at  the  sepnlchre 
and  the  empty  grave  anhistorical  1  This  is 
cutting  the  Gordian  knot  with  a  vengeance, 
and  a  rather  striking  ezample  of  the  method 
in  which  ceitain  critics  get  rid  of  inconvenient 
facta.  Bat  why  is  the  "watch"  anhistorical 
according  to  Schmiedel?  It  is  ^'absolately 
excladed"  by  the  women's  qaestion,  *'Who 
will  roll  ns  away  the  stone  ?  "  *'  they  have  no 
apprehensions  aboat  the  watch,  only  aboat  the 
stone."  Above  all,  Roman  soldiers  coald  not 
have  been  indaced  to  admit  that  they  had 
fallen  asleep  by  any  bribe  or  promise  of  im- 
monity.  On  sach  convincing  (1)  gproands 
Schmiedel  asks  ns  to  reject  the  story  of  the 
gpiard  at  the  sepnlchre.  And  why  is  the  empty 
sepalchre  anhistorical?  Becaase,  forsooth, 
the  Apostle  Paal  does  not  ref er  explicitly  to  it. 
That  he  knew  of  it,  we  are  told,  *'can  be 
maintained  only  in  conjanction  with  the 
assamption  that  for  particalar  reasons  he  kept 
silence  regarding  it."  Sach  is  the  flimsy 
fonndation  on  whioh  this  latest  critic  rests  bis 
denial  of  the  historicity  of  those  particular 
portions  which  happen  not  to  fit  in  with  bis 
theory  of  **  sabjective  visions."  His  own  ex- 
planation is  as  mach  a  *'  refage  of  despair  "  as 
those  which  he  condemns. 

Thirdly,  the  transparent  simplicity  of  their 
narrative  is  against  the  theory  that  the  dis- 
ciples  were  gailty  of  fraad.  Their  testimony 
is  direct,  anadorned.  They  never  conceal  the 
doabts  that  they  themselves  feit  at  first. 
They  never  attempt  to  trick  oat  the  narra- 
tive  with  any  comments  of  their  own.  There 
18  no  pandering  to  haman  cariosity;  no  en- 
larging  on  matters  which  offered  abondant 
Bcope  for  the  ezercise  of  the  Imagination,  if 
the  disciples  had  been  intent  only  on  telling 
a  tale  to  deceive  their  readers  or  hearers. 
There  are  great  gaps  in  the  narrative  which  the 
witnesses  leave  between  Ghrist's  varioas  appear- 
ances,  withoat  any  attempt  to  ezplain  where 
Jesas  went  in  the  intervals,  or  how  He  was 
employed.  Yet,  sarely,  if  they  were  inventing 
the  story  of  His  appearances  they  had  ample 
room  jnst  there  for  the  free  play  of  their 
fancy  and  the  satisfaction  of  homan  cariosity. 
This  seif -restraint  of  the  writers  is  inezplicablo 
if  the  disciples  were  mere  dreamers  or  stoiy- 
tellers.  On  the  moming  of  the  day  of  Resar- 
rection, Christ  meets  the  women  and  makes 
Himself  known  to  them;  there  is  only  the 
briefest  accoant  of  the  interview,  though  the 
Imagination  of  a  story-teller  might  well  have 
lingered  over  its  details.  On  the  evening  of 
the  day  He  snddenly  presents  Himself  to  the 
eleven  and  shows  them  His  hands  and  His  f eet. 
Then  foUows  a  week   of  onbroken   silence; 


there  is  no  attempt  to  fiU  in  the  intervt  with 
any  saggestions  as  to  Ghrist's  wbo^tfÄbtito  or 
doings.  So  it  is  right  throogh  t&  the  end  of 
the  story.  In  the  fewest  possible  words,  with- 
oat rhetoric  or  parade,  the  most  transcendent 
facts  are  narrated.  Yet,  sarely,  if  the  story 
were  a  fiction,  its  anthors  woold  have  tried  to 
be  more  pictaresqae  and  detailed  in  their 
treatment.  They  missed  a  great  opportnnity 
of  graphic  writing.  The  naive  simplicity  of 
the  story  is  its  best  defence.  If  the  story 
were  an  invention,  then,  sarely,  the  Imagination 
that  was  vivid  enongh  to  give  ns  what  we 
already  possess  woald  have  been  able  and 
likely  to  f  amish  as  with  more. 

Foorthly,  the  namber  of  witnesses  was  veiy 
large  (the  apostle  Faul  speaks  of  500),  yet  not 
one  ever  recanted  or  qnaUfied  his  testimony. 
Sarely  some  one  of  them  woald  have  beo) 
indaced  by  bribe  or  threat  to  reveal  the  story 
of  the  plot  to  deceive  mankind,  and  if  sach 
recantation  or  qaalification  coold  have  been 
procared,  it  woald  most  certainly  have  been 
widely  placarded  at  the  time,  and  carefally 
preserved  in  contemporary  records.  Bat  yoa 
search  in  vain  for  any  sach  disclosares.  If 
there  was  any  conspiracy  to  deceive,  the  secret 
has  been  well  kept. 

Finally,  we  ask  what  coald  have  pat  it  into 
the  heads  of  these  disciples  of  Jesas  to  play 
sach  a  trick  ?    How  did  it  ever  occar  to  them 
that  they  coald  overtam  ezisting  religions, 
and  establish  one  of   their  own  inventionf 
They  were  not  by  natnre  either  very  brave  or 
large-hearted.    In  the  crisis  of  their  Master's 
fortanes  they  '*  all  f orsook  Him,"  leaving  Hirn 
to  His  fate;  they  were  so  narrow  in  their 
sympathies  that  they  refased  to  have  any 
dealings  whatever  with  their  Samaritan  kins- 
folk,  and  looked  on  G«ntiles  as  pariahs  oatside 
the  pale  of  mercy.    Sach  was  their  character 
daring  their  Master's  lifetime ;  and  we  shoold 
have  thoaght  that  after  He  withdrew  the  In- 
spiration of  His  bodily  presence  they  woold 
be  qaick  to  revert  to  their  old  lif e  and  obliterate 
the  memory  of  their  adhesion  to  a  discredited 
and  outcast  Rabbi.    Bat  the  very  reverse  is 
the  fact.    No  sooner  does  Jesas  vanish  from 
earth  than  these  narrow-minded  bigots  and 
cowards  spring  ap  in  extraordinary  eagemess 
to  proclaim  their  andying  oonfidence  in  Jesus 
Christ  whom  men  had  crncified,  bat  whom 
they  affirmed  to  be  alive.    They  come  to  enter- 
tain  the  largest  hopes  for  mankind,  and  believe 
that  they  have  aathority  to  "  m^e  disciples 
of  all  nationa"    How  did  this  thoaght  arise 
in  their  minds?     What  gave  it  permanence 
and  vitality  ?    How  did  it  happen  that  these 
piain  nntatored  provincials  were  able  to  com- 
pile  a  book  of  testimony  to  Christ  which  is  it- 
seif  a  great  literary,  as  well  aa  moral  and 
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Spiritual  phenomenon,  indeed,  the  miraole  of 
literatore  withoat  rival  or  second  as  regards 
either  the  depth  or  the  eztent  of  its  inflnence  ? 
How  oan  we  acconnt  for  the  sudden  and  remark- 
able  change  in  these  men's  temper  and  capa- 
city  ?  They  say  that  it  was  dae  to  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  Christ.  Is  it  not  entirelj  likelyf 
Something  as  great  as  the  Resnrrection  of 
Ohrist  most  be  postnlated  to  ezplain  the  trans- 
f ormation  effected  in,  and  the  power  exhibited 
bj,  the  disciples.  They  acted,  wrote,  laboured, 
soffered,  precisely  like  men  who  had  feit  the 
thrill  of  some  heavenly  energy. 

(2)  The  Suggestion  tJuU  the  toitneites  tpere  tJie 
victimi  of  dduston,  mere  vUionainee  oarried  away 
hy  their  exuberant  fancy,  U  open  to  tquatly  eon^ 
Uutive  objeetiont. — Renan  traces  back  belief  in 
the  Resnrrection  to  Mary  Magdalene,  whom 
he  regards  as  a  highly  emotional  and  suscep- 
tible  creatnre,  whose  bysterical  temperament 
gave  form  and  substance  to  some  creation 
of  her  fancy.  Stranss  and  Ffleiderer  lay 
the  Chief  responsibility  for  the  belief  od  St. 
Panl,  who  was,  they  say,  snbject  to  epileptic 
attacks,  and  in  one  of  these  seizures  thonght 
he  saw  the  Jesas  of  the  Christians  Coming  in 
the  clonds.  He  was  a  morbidly  conscientious 
man,  we  are  told,  and  had  many  misgivings  as 
to  the  righteousness  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The 
appearance  of  Christ  was  nothing  bat  the 
creation  of  bis  own  accusing  conscience,  and 
a  brain  enfeebled  by  disease.  Schmiedel  con- 
cedes — and  for  so  mach  we  may  be  thankf al — 
that  the  disciples  were  sincere  believers  in 
their  own  story,  and  says,  "  it  is  andeniable 
that  the  Charch  was  foanded  .  .  .  npon  the 
belief  in  the  Resarrection  " ;  *'the  followers 
of  Jesas  really  had  the  Impression  of  having 
Seen  Hirn."  Bat  he  contends  that  the  impres- 
sions  were  parely  sabjective  ;  that  the  visions 
were  the  prodact  of  the  disciples'  own  entha- 
siasm.  He  gives  what  is  calied  an  analysis  of 
the  workings  of  the  Apostle  FanFs  mind,  ending 
in  the  yision  on  the  way  to  Damascas.  First 
of  all,  Faal  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  evi- 
dent honesty,  serioasness,  and  coorage  of  the 
persecated  Christians,  and  by  the  blameless- 
ness  of  their  lives,  and  the  doabt  began  to 
work  in  bis  soal,  **  what  if  they  were  right  7  " 
In  the  nezt  place,  he  was  far  from  satisfied 
with  bis  own  faith.  He  had  been  a  great  de- 
votee  of  Jadaism,  bat  bis  piety  had  broaght 
bim  no  real  consolation.  He  had  kept  the 
law  rigidly,  bat  bis  scrapaloas  obedience  had 
broaght  bim  no  peace.  Coald  obedience  to 
the  law  be  the  way  of  salvation  7  '*  What  if 
the  Christians  were  right  in  their  assertion 
that  the  Cracified  One  was  really  the  Messiah 
throagh  whom  it  was  God's  will  to  bring  sal- 
vation to  the  World  withoat  insisting  on  the 


folfilment  of  the  entire  law  f  "  <<  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  dwell  apon  the  deeply  agitating 
effect  sach  doabts  mast  have  prodaced  in 
Paal's  in  most  soal ;  the  vividness  with  which 
the  living  figare  so  often  described  to  htm  by 
Christians  mast,  time  and  again,  have  stood 
before  him,  only  to  be  banished  as  often  by 
the  Opposition  of  intellect,  antil,  finally,  only 
too  easily,  there  came  a  time  when  the  image 
of  fancy  refased  any  longer  to  yield  to  the 
eff ort  of  thoaght.  **  So  Schmiedel  {Eneydopcedia 
Biblioa)  resolves  the  ezperience  of  the  apostle 
into  a  sabjective  Impression.  The  vision  that 
he  had  of  Christ  was  the  result  of  the  work- 
ings of  bis  own  mind,  caased  partly  by  bis 
dissatisfaction  with  Judaism,  and  parUy  by  the 
impressiveness  of  the  persecated  Christians' 
demeanoar  and  testimony.  Sach  is  the  theory, 
bat  even  sapposing  it  did  acconnt  for  the 
apostle's  conversion,  it  it^elf  rests  npon 
what  eqaally  reqaires  explanation,  the  conr- 
ageoasbearing  of  the  persecated  disciples,  the 
integrity  of  their  moral  character,  and  the 
evident  honesty  of  their  faith.  How  are  we 
to  ezplain  tJiem  f  How  did  they  become  what 
this  theory  reqaires,  sach  eamest  and  devoted 
men,  that  their  sincerity  and  daantlessness 
profoandly  impressed  sach  a  bigot  as  Faal? 
Were  they  also  the  victims  of  some  delasion  ? 

The  objections  to  all  sach  theories  of 
hallacination  are  many  and  conclnsive. 

The  namber  of  witnesses  was  very  large. 
One  ezcitable  disciple  might  take  np  the 
notion  that  he  had  had  a  vision  of  the  risen 
Christ,  and  by  the  very  persistency  of  his  belief 
in  the  reallty  of  the  apparition  might 
commanicate  his  faith  to  others  as  ill-balanced 
as  himself.  Bat  the  case  is  altered  when  we 
find  not  only  one  or  two,  bat  handreds,  bearing 
witness  to  the  Resnrrection.  Is  it  likely  that 
whole  companies  of  men,  of  different  tempera- 
ments,  capacity  of  mind  and  powers  of  vision, 
shoald  all  be  victimised  at  one  and  the  same 
time  by  a  phantom  or  fancy  f 

These  witnesses  had  every  opportonity  of 
verifying  their  conclusions.  Every  sense  that 
they  possessed  was  broaght  into  play  in 
identifying  their  Master.  They  saw  the  Lord, 
they  talked  with  Him,  they  ate  with  Him,  they 
were  even  asked  to  pat  their  fingers  into  the 
print  of  the  nails  and  their  band  into  the  open 
wonnd  in  His  side.  Sight,  bearing,  toaoh 
combined  to  testify  to  His  reality.  Now, 
when  the  eye  helps  the  ear,  and  the  ear  the 
eye,  and  the  band  helps  both,  in  arriving  at 
conölasions  as  to  the  ezistence  of  eztemal 
objects,  there  is  little  risk  of  mistake.  If  the 
disciples'  testimony  rested  on  the  evidence  of 
only  one  sense,  it  woald  be  more  open  to 
sospicion  ;  bat  based  as  it  is  on  the  evidence 
of  several  senses,  it  oannot  be  fairly  challenged 
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ezcept  by  those  who  think  all  men  knaves  or 
fools  bat  themselves. 

So  far  from  the  witnesses  being  credn- 
loas  and  gullible  people,  tbey  were  ex- 
ceedinglj  difficalt  to  persnade.  Thej  had 
DO  expectation  of  seeing  their  Master  again. 
Tbe  two  disciples  who  were  foand  Walking 
to  Emmans  were  in  tbe  deepest  dejection, 
as  thongb  all  was  lost  when  their  Master  was 
taken.  Tbe  women  brougbt  spices,  not  to 
anoint  tbe  living,  bat  to  embalm  tbe  dead 
Christ,  and  were  amazed  to  find  tbe  grave 
emptj;  and  when  tbej  retamed,  declaring 
tbat  tbej  had  "'  seen  a  vision  of  angels/'  tbe 
men  laagbed  at  them  and  their  **  idie  tales/' 
Mary  was  qaite  sarprised  to  find  berself 
addressed  by  tbe  man  whom  sbe  mistook  for 
tbe  gardener — who  eise  coald  be  tbere  at  tbat 
early  bour? — in  the  old  familiär  tones. 
Thomas  ref  ased  to  take  any  evidence  at  second 
band,  and  declared  that  notbing  would  satisfy 
bim  bat  a  close  personal  inspection  of  tbe  very 
body  of  Jesas.  So  far  from  tbe  disciples  being 
moved  by  their  feelings  to  expect  tbe  Kesur- 
rection,  they  were  totally  anprepared  for  it, 
and  reqaired  tbe  füllest  demonstration  of  it. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  were  exceedingly 
intimate  with  the  Lord ;  some  were  His 
relations  and  knew  Hirn  from  childbood  ;  some 
lived  for  two  or  three  years  in  close  intercoarse 
with  Hirn.  They  knew  His  every  look,  tone, 
gestare.  It  would  have  been  exceedingly 
difficult  for  any  one  to  personate  Him,  even  if 
anyonebad  any  particalar  ambition  to  person- 
ate a  despised  and  cracified  Nazarene  Rabbi. 
Certainly  no  one  conld  easily  have  simalated 
tbe  Piercing  of  tbe  nails  and  the  open  gash  in 
tbe  side. 

Only  a  brief  interval  lay  between  tbe 
cracifixion  and  tbe  alleged  redarrection.  If 
years,  or  even  months,  had  intervened  between 
the  disciples'  parting  from  their  Master  and 
His  retarn,  tbere  migbt  have  been  risk  of  their 
f orgetting  wbat  He  was  like ;  but  only  two  or 
three  days  elapsed  between  Hii  death  and 
rising  again ;  their  recollection  of  their  Master 
was  fresh,  clear,  and  anmistakable  ;  confasion 
was  impossible. 

Now,  if  tbe  disciples  were  neitber  deceivers 
nor  deceived,  neitber  liars  nor  simpletons, 
wbatfollows?  "The  Lord  is  risen  indeed." 
The  Christ,  who  was  cracified  between  two 
thieves  as  thoagb  He  were  tbe  chief  criminal 
of  tbe  tbree ;  the  Christ  in  wbose  side,  in  its 
most  vital  part,  a  Roman  pilum  with  a  broad 
foar-inch  bead  was  planged,  making  a  woand 
so  deep  and  wide  that  a  man's  hand  coald 
be  thrnst  therein ;  the  Christ,  wbose  body, 
swatbed  in  tbe  raiment  of  tbe  grave,  was  laid 
in  a  tomb,  carefolly  gaarded  by  a  picket  of 
soldiers,  bas  barst  tbe  bonds  of  deatb  and 


opened  tbe  gates  of  beaven  to  all  believers. 
The  physioal  fact  of  deatb  remains,  bat  its 
terror  is  gone.  ''Tbanks  be  anto  God,  wbo 
givetb  as  tbe  victory  tbroagb  oar  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ! "  1 

II.  ATTBMPTB  have  been  MADE  TO  DI8- 
CREDIT  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  GO8PBLS  BT 
EMPHA8IZING  THE  DISCREPANCIES  THAT  AP- 
PEAB    TO  EXIST  IN    THE    TE8TIMONT    BOBKl 

BY  THE  WBITER8.  Scbmiedel,  in  his  article 
in  tbe  Encyclopasdia  Bibliea,  says :  '*  These 
{i.e,  the  Gospels)  exhibit  contradictions  of 
tbe  most  glaring  kind,*'  and  proceeds  to  give 
instances.  Before  examining  bis  examples  of 
**  glaring  contradiction,"  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  sometimes  in  ordinary 
history  two  accoants  of  tbe  same  occorrence 
may  appear  to  be  in  contradiction,  and  yet 
a  little  fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts  may 
sapply  the  link  needfal  to  bring  them  into 
barmony.  A  few  years  ago  tbere  appeared 
in  tbe  daily  papers  tbe  annoancement,  some- 

what  brief,  of  tbe  deatb  of  tbe  Doke  of . 

In  one  paper  tbat  we  saw  it  was  stated  tbat 
be  committed  saicide,  in  anotber  that  be  had 
died  of  fever.  These  two  Statements  seemed 
irreconcilable.  Tbe  explanation  came  later. 
It  appeared  tbat  bis  Grace  was  saffering  from 
fever,  and  tbat  daring  tbe  temporary  absence 
of  bis  attendant  be  had  in  bis  deliriam  got 
hold  of  a  pistol  and  sbot  bimself.  Faller 
knowledge  explained  tbe  discrepancj.  Tbere- 
f ore,  before  alleging  contradiction  between  wit- 
nesses, especially  witnesses  wbo  are  admitted 
to  be  absolately  sincere  men,  as  Scbmiedel 
allows  tbe  disciples  to  be,  we  are  to  ask  oar- 
selves,  is  tbere  no  possible  explanation  of  tbe 
apparent  differences  ?  If  tbere  be  even  a  pos- 
sible explanation,  jastice  to  men  admittedly 
bonoarable  reqaires  as  to  accept  a  provisional 
solation  of  the  diflScalty ;  and  even  wbere  we 
can  see  no  possibility  of  disentanglement,  it 
may  be,  as  in  the  case  jast  cited,  tbat  some 
Single  fact  anknown  to  as  wonld  completely 
solve  tbe  pazzle.  Bat  in  any  case  tbe  honafida 
of  tbe  witnesses  is  a  presamption  in  their 
favoar,  and  sbonld  move  as  to  seek  for  agree- 
ment  ratber  than  disagreement  in  their  testi- 
mony.  Let  as  deal  now  with  tbe  alleged 
contradictions. 

We  are  told  tbat  tbe  accoant  in  Matt, 
(xxvii.  62-66 ;  xxviii.  4,  11-13)  of  tbe  watcb 
and  seal  set  apon  the  sepalcbre  and  of  tbe 
bribing  of  the  soldiers  of  the  watcb,  is  opposed 
to  the  narrative  in  Mark  and  Lake;  these 
stories,  it  is  stated,  are  "  excladed  by  tbe  re- 
presentation  of  tbe  women  as  intending  to 

^  See  Dr.  Wm.  Milligan's  article  on  tbe 
jElesarrection  of  Christ  in  Fairbaim's  Bih, 
Dietionary, 
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anoint  the  body,  and  (in  Mark  at  least)  as  fore- 
seeing  difficalty  only  in  the  weight  of  the 
stone,  not  in  the  presence  of  a  military  gnard." 

Kow,  in  answer,  we  have  to  saj  :  (1)  That, 
if  the  women  make  no  mention,  In  their  anti- 
cipatioD  of  difficalty,  of  the  guard  of  soldiers, 
why  shonld  we  assume  that  they  knew  any- 
thing  at  all  aboat  the  setting  of  the  watch  ? 
They  had  gone  away  to  their  own  homes  be- 
fore  the  watch  was  sont,  late  on  Friday  even- 
ing,  and  started  preparing  spices  for  the  proper 
embalming  of  the  Lord's  body  af  ter  the  Sab- 
bath  was  over.  They  rested,  as  pious  Jewesses, 
all  the  Sabbath.  We  have  no  reason  to  sap- 
pose  that  after  leaving  the  tomb  on  Friday 
night  they  visited  it  again  antil  Snnday  mom- 
ing  early,  and  in  consequence,  they  may  haye 
been  qnite  Ignorant  of  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  anthorities  for  the  gnarding  of  the 
grave.  This  is  a  perfectly  possible,  almost 
probable,  explanation  of  their  silence  aboat 
the  military  gaard.  (2)  Even  if  they  had 
heard  of  the  guard  placed  over  the  sepulchre, 
their  very  simplicity  might  have  led  them 
to  think  that  somehow  or  other  they  coald 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  soldiers  to  discharge 
this  last  Office  to  the  dead.  Love  does  not 
always  reason  well,  and  a  little  allowanoe  most 
be  made  for  the  excitement  and  intensity  of 
f eeling  ander  which  these  women  were  labonr- 
ing.  They  were  not  phlegmatic  critics  looking 
at  affairs  from  the  outside,  bat  hamble  women, 
stricken  with  grief,  whose  Spiritual  hopes  were 
baried  in  the  grave  of  Jesas. 

Luke  and  Mark  are  said  to  be  in  contra> 
diction  because  the  former  (xxiii.  54,  66)  says 
that  the  women  got  ready  their  spices  before 
sunset  on  Friday,  and  the  latter  (xvi.  1 )  that 
they  boaght  them  after  sunset  on  Saturday. 
But  may  there  not  have  been  two  purcbases, 
eitber  by  the  same  women  at  diiferent  times 
or  by  two  groaps  of  women,  the  one  set  making 
the  purchase  on  Friday,  the  other  on  Satar> 
day?  Is  it  incredible  that  the  sapply  first 
procared  was  found  insufficient  and  had  to  be 
sapplemented  7  Is  it  impossible  that  two  sets 
of  women  may  have  gone  on  the  same  errand 
at  different  times  7  We  have  simply  no  right 
to  assame  contradiction  nntil  we  have  ex- 
hansted  every  conceivable  explanation  ;  and  if 
we  can  suggest  even  a  fairly  reasonable  Solu- 
tion the  allegation  of  contradiction  is  raled 
out  of  coart. 

John  speaks  of  the  body  of  Jesus  as 
already  embalmed  (xix.  38-40).  Why  then 
should  the  women  prepare  spices  7  Had  they 
not  Seen  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  making  ready 
the  corpse  for  burial  in  the  usual  way,  and 
laying  it,  wrapped  in  a  fine  linen  cloth,  in  the 
grave?  So  runs  the  objection.  We  reply, 
there  is  no  necessary  contradiction.    (1)  Be- 


caase,  first  of  all,  it  is  quite  doubtf  ui  whether 
or  not  the  women  were  witnesses  of  the  aotaal 
embalming  of  the  body  by  the  hands  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus,  for  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  Operation  was  carried  out  in  the 
public  gaze ;  and  we  are  told  that  **  the  women 
from  Galileo  stood  afar  off,  seeing  these  things  " 
(Luke  xxiii.  49).  They  may  not  have  been 
aware  that  the  body  was  embalmed,  even 
though  they  may  have  been  able  to  make  out 
that  it  was  wrapped  in  linen  ;  nor  coald  they 
have  easily  surmised  that  Joseph  and  Nico- 
demus, whose  discipleship  hitherto  had  been 
a  carefully  kept  secret,  would  be  at  pains  to 
pay  much  respect  to  a  crucified  Nazarene. 
(2)  In  the  second  place,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
whatever  embalming  was  attempted  must  have 
been  hurriedly  done,  as  there  was  but  a  short 
Space  of  time  between  the  taking  down  of 
the  corpse  from  the  cross  and  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  John  (xix.  42) 
refers  to  the  haste  with  which  the  body  had 
to  be  interred  in  the  nearest  available  spot. 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  women 
wished  to  Supplement  tbe  (presumably)  rough- 
and-ready  work  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus, 
and  reverently  re-embalm  the  form  that  they 
loved  so  well  7  It  is  a  perfectly  natural  ex- 
planation. 

John  speaks  of  Nicodemus  as  well  as 
Joseph  caring  for  the  body  (xix.  39,  &c.) ;  the 
Synoptists  (Matt,  xxvii.  69  ;  Mark  xv.  45,  46 ; 
and  Luke  xxiii.  63)  only  refer  to  Joseph.  But 
the  mere  faot  that  only  one  is  mentioned  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  two  being  pre- 
sent.  There  is  certainly  no  contradiction 
between  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  Synop- 
tists ;  the  fourth  Gospel  may  be  supplementary. 

(e)  Stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
counts  vary  in  their  Statements  regarding  the 
persons  who  went  to  visit  the  grave  on  the 
moming  of  the  resurrection.  Mark  mentions 
Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  (the  mothor)  of  James 
and  Salome ;  Matthew,  the  two  Marys ;  Luke, 
the  two  Marys,  Joanna,  and  *'  tbe  other  women 
with  them  " ;  John,  Mary  Magdalene.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  list  of  names  in  each 
instance  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive. 
Schmiedel  reads  into  the  text  what  is  not  there 
when  he  declares  that  **  according  to  Matthew, 
only  the  two  Marys,"  and  *  *  according  to  John, 
only  Mary  Magdalene"  came.  To  mention 
only  those  who  were  the  leaders  does  not  ex- 
clude tbe  presence  of  others.  Thus,  though 
in  John  xx.  1,  Mary  Magdalene  is  the  only  per- 
son  mentioned  by  name,  yet,  in  John  xx.  2, 
Mary,  speaking  apparently  as  the  representa- 
tive  of  others,  says,  '*  We  know  notwhere  they 
have  laid  Him."  On  the  other  band,  in  the 
same  chapter  later  (xx.  13,  15),  ehe  speaks  as 
one  who  was  alone :  **  They  have  taken  away 
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my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  thej  have  laid 
Hirn.  .  .  .  Teil  me  where  thou  hast  laid  Hirn, 
and  I  will  take  Hirn  away."  The  "  we  know" 
of  Yorse  2  snggests  that  Mary  Magdalene  was 
not  alone  when  ähefirtt  came  to  the  sepnlchre ; 
the  "  /  know  not "  of  verse  13  and  the  "  /  will 
take  Hirn  away  "  suggest  that  later  she  was 
Standing  alone  by  the  gjave  weeping  when 
Christ  appeared  to  her.  The  change  from 
the  we  to  the  /  is  significant.  How  shall 
we  combine  these  accoants  in  a  consistent 
whole  7  Dr.  John  Morrison  saggests  a  method 
of  reconciliation :  **  We  mnst  sappose — what  is 
perfectly  natural — that  there  was  a  variety  of 
runnings  to  and  fro.  We  may  conceive  the 
case  in  some  such  way  as  the  following — with- 
oat,  howeyer,  imagining  that  it  embodies  the 
absolute  historic  truth.  When  the  gjoap  of 
women  saw  the  open  tomb  and  the  angels, 
Mary  may  instantly,  in  a  kind  of  ecstatic  be- 
wilderment,  have  turned  on  her  heels  to  ran 
and  carry  word  of  the  fact  to  the  apostles. 
By-and-by  the  other  women  woold  foUow. 
Ere  long  Peter  and  John  woald  come  ronning, 
and  then  retnrn.  Mary,  for  a  little  season, 
was  alone  near  the  sepalchre,  and  Jesus  re- 
vealed  Himself  to  her.  By-and-by  the  other 
women  rejoinedher,and  Jesus  appeared  to  them 
all  as  tbey  were  on  their  way  to  the  apostles. 
There  wonid  bo  in  all  their  bosoms  not  only 
interest  strung  to  the  highest  pitch,  but  ecstasy 
and  trepidation,  and  an  impossibility  of  resting 
anywhere  longer  than  a  few  moments  at  a 
time." 

The  variations  as  to  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  the  women  to  the  sepnlchre  are  alleged  to 
be  irreconcilable.  Luke  says  it  was  at  "  early 
dawn  " ;  Mark  says  it  was  "  very  early,  when 
the  sun  was  risen  " ;  John  says  it  was  "  early, 
when  it  was  yet  dark."  Matthew  says  it  was 
'*  late  on  the  Sabbath,  as  it  began  to  dawn  to- 
wards  the  first  day  of  the  week."  Schmiedel 
insists  that  *'  late  on  the  Sabbath  "  {6}//^  aaß- 
ßdrtap)  mu$t  mean  the  time  about  sunset,  and 
that,  therefore,  Matthew  places  the  visit  half 
a  day  earlier  than  the  others.  It  is  quite  clear, 
however,  that  '*  late  on  the  Sabbath  "  and  "as 
it  began  to  dawn,"  &c.,  refer  to  the  same  time 
(see  Bruce,  Expositor*a  Bible,  in  loeo).  'Oyj/i 
<raßßdT<ifp  may  be  interpreted  in  three  ways : 
(1)  '0^^  may  be  taken  as  =  "  after."  (2)  Za/3- 
ßdTt$fp  may  be  translated  "  week  "  and  taken 
as  referring  to  the  Fassover  week,  and  with 
6\l/i  rendered  **  late  in  the  week."  (3)  We  may 
assume  that  we  have,  in  Matthew,  not  the 
Jewish,  but  the  civil  mode  of  reckoning,  and 
that  the  day  was  viewed  as  beginning  and  end- 
ing  with  Bunrise.  But  however  we  Interpret 
the  phrase,  we  have  the  sure  note  of  time  in 
the  words  <*  as  it  began  to  dawn,"  &c. 

There  is  some  little  diversity  in  the  accounls 


which  requires  a  word  or  two ;  all  agree  that 
it  was  very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
but  John  says  it  was  "  while  it  was  yet  dark"  ; 
and  Mark  states  that  it  was  "  very  early,"  bat 
adds  "  when  the  snn  had  risen."  Those  who 
have  been  in  the  East  know  how  qoickly  the 
day  passes  into  night  and  night  into  day  in 
the  tropios.  It  would  not  be  easy,  unless  we 
were  taking  most  caref ul  observations,  to  de- 
termine  exactly  whether  an  event  took  place 
the  moment  before  or  the  moment  after  the 
dawn,whilo  "  it  was  yet  dark  "  or  **  when  the  sun 
had  risen,"  the  transition  is  so  rapid.  Besides, 
it  may  have  been  quite  dark  when  the  women 
Started,  and  the  sun  may  have  risen  just  as 
they  were  reaching  the  sepulchre.  But  to 
argue,  as  Schmiedel  does,  that  the  narratlves 
are  in  glaring  contradiction  of  one  another 
because  of  the  slight  differences,  is  simple 
quemlousness ;  it  is  to  demand  a  precision  of 
Observation  that  might  be  right  in  an  astro- 
nomer, but  would  be  wholly  out  of  place  in 
piain  untutored  women,  and,  indeed,  would  be 
not  a  note  of  genuineness,  but  of  the  reverse. 
All  that  could  be  fairly  expected  of  such  wit- 
nesses,  under  such  conditions  of  ezcitement, 
would  be  simply  agreement  as  to  the  main 
fact,  that  the  visit  was  paid  very  early  in  the 
moming.  Such  agreement  we  have,  in  spite 
of  Schmiedel's  insistence  that  Matthew's  "  as 
it  began  to  dawn  towards  the  first  day  "  mnst 
mean  sunset  and  not  sunrise. 

"According  to  three  of  the  Gospels,  those 
who  went  to  the  sepulchre  found  the  stone 
already  rolled  away,  bat,  according  to  Matthew, 
it  was  rolled  back  in  the  presence  of  the 
women."  Such  is  the  objection.  Bat  Matthew 
does  not  say  that  it  was  rolled  back  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  women,  though  he  does  introduce 
the  Story  of  the  angeVs  descent,  the  rolling 
back  of  the  stone,  and  the  scare  of  the  keepers, 
after  he  has  stated  that  the  women  went  to 
see  the  sepulchre.  It  may  be  introduced  at 
this  point  to  emphasize  the  contrast  between 
the  terror  of  the  military  guard  and  the  un- 
utterable  joy  of  the  women,  or  to  explain  how 
it  was  that  the  tomb  was  found  empty  when 
the  women  arrived.  Furthermore,  the  aorist 
(aeifffi^s  iyivwTo)  may  be  quite  well  rendered 
"had  taken  place."  Qf,  Matt  xiv.  3,  where 
the  aorist  {KpaHfias  (dryrfv)  is  given  in  the  RY. 
**  had  laid  hold  on  and  bound." 

There  is  alleged  to  be  a  discrepancy  in  the 
number  of  the  angels:  Matthew  (xzviii.  2-7) 
and  Mark  (xvi  5-7)  speak  of  only  one  angel; 
whereas  Luke  (zjdv.  4-7)  and  John  (xx.  12) 
speak  of  two.  Again,  the  poiüiom  assigned  to 
the  angels  are  sald  to  be  at  variance.  In 
Matthew  (xxviü  6)  the  angel  seems  to  be  out- 
slde,  but  in  Mark  (xvi  6)  inside.  In  Luke  the 
two  angels  appear  after  the  women  have  en- 
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tered  the  sepulchre ;  in  John,  Mary  Magdalene 
finds  them  already  there.  Forther,  a  discre- 
pancj  is  found  in  the  instruetiont  giyen  to  the 
women  by  the  angels.  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  agree  in  reporting  the  angels  as  saying, 
*'He  is  not  here:  He  is  risen";  bat  whereas 
Matthew  and  Mark  represent  the  angel  as 
bidding  the  women  to  snmmon  the  disciples 
to  meet  Jesus  in  Galileo ,  Lake  entirely  omits 
to  record  this  command  and  appointment,  and 
inserts  what  Matthew  and  Mark  fail  to  recall, 
the  allasion  to  Christ's  prediction  (*'  Remember 
how  He  spake  anto  yoa,"  &c.)  of  His  death 
and  resurrection. 

Still  f arther,  there  is  alleged  to  be  discrep- 
ancy  in  the  accounts  of  the  women's  fulfilmetU 
of  their  imtructionB,  Accordlng  to  Matthew 
(xxviii.  8),  they  **  ran  to  bring  the  disciples 
word";  according  to  Lake  (xxiv.  9-11),  they 
"  told  all  these  things  nnto  the  eleven " ;  bat 
according  to  Mark  (xvi.  8),  they  *'fled  from  the 
tomb  .  .  .  and  said  nothing  to  any  one,  for 
they  were  afraid."  Once  more,  the  accounts 
of  the  effect  on  the  ducipUa  of  the  women's  story 
are  declared  to  be  at  yariance.  In  Matthew 
(xxviii  16)  we  find  the  disciples  assembling  in 
Galilee  in  obedience  to  the  angel's  message; 
in  Luke  (xxiv.  11)  we  are  told  that  the  disciples 
received  the  women's  story  with  absolate  in- 
credulity ;  whereas,  in  John  (xx.  3-10)  we  find 
John  and  Peter  running,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  what  had  happened,  to  see  the  empty 
sepulchre  for  themselves. 

Now,  with  regard  to  these  alleged  discrep- 
ancies,  we  have  to  say  they  rest  on  quite 
gratuitons  assumptions.  (1)  With  regard  to 
the  various  appearances  of  the  angels,  why 
should  it  be  assumed  that  the  narratives  all 
deal  with  the  same  precise  point  of  the  his- 
tory  7  May  there  not  have  been  more  than  one 
Visit  paid  within  a  brlef  period  by  these  excited 
women?  May  there  not  have  been  oneangelic 
appearance  at  one  stage  and  another  angelic 
appearance  at  another  stage?  There  must 
have  been  many  runnings  to  and  fro,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  to  which  in  this 
brief  narrative  the  writers  refer.  (2)  Why 
should  it  be  assumed  that  we  have  a  compUU 
narrative  of  all  that  was  said  and  done  by  the 
angels,  or  women,  or  men  7  Allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  evident  condensation  of  the 
narrative.  Why  should  it  be  argued  that  Luke 
contradicts  Matthew  and  Mark  becanse  he 
omits  to  mention  the  command,  "  Go  quickly 
and  teil  the  disciples,"  &c.  ?  Omission  is  not 
contradiction ;  and,  moreover,  if  Luke  omits 
to  mention  the  command,  he  records  the  fact 
that  the  women  did  teil  the  disciples  (Luke 
xxiv.  9, 11).  Again,  why  should  Luke's  addi- 
tion  (*'  Bemember  how  He  spake/'  &c.),  which 
you  do  not  find  in  Matthew  or  Mark,  be  re- 


garded  as  a  contradiction  7  Addition  is  not 
contradiction.  Agaiu,  with  regard  to  the  way 
in  which  the  women  are  said  to  have  carried 
out  their  Instructions  (Matt,  xxviii.  8;  Mark 
xvi.  8),  may  not  both  Statements  be  true? 
May  not  Mark  be  describing  the  first  effect 
made  upon  the  women,  and  Matthew  the  ^noZ 
result?  Matthew  alludes  to  the  "fear"  as 
well  as  to  the  "  great  joy  "  of  the  women.  Or 
may  not  Mark  be  speaking  of  the  attitude  of 
the  women  to  the  general  mass  of  the  people  f 
They  did  not  begin  Publishing  their  discovery 
the  moment  they  left  the  sepulchre  to  all  and 
sundry ;  they  were  too  amazed,  almost  terrified, 
to  8x>eak  of  what  they  had  seen,  and  only  found 
vent  for  their  f eelings  when  they  reached  the 
sympathetic  circle  of  the  disciples.  Narratives 
may  be  complementary  without  being  contra- 
dictory. 

Schmiedel  declares  that  Luke  represents  all 
the  appearances  that  he  records  as  occurring 
on  one  and  the  same  day.  Bat  he  forgets  that 
this  same  Luke  distinctly  states  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (i.  3)  that  *'  Jesus  showed  Him- 
self  alive  by  many  infallible  proofs,  heing  seen 
ofthem  (i.e.  the  disciples) /o»-<y  days"  We  are 
not  required  to  believe  that  the  sayings  ascribed 
to  Christ  in  Luke  xxiv.  44-49  were  all  spoken 
on  one  occasion. 

Schmiedel  also  teils  us  that  Matthew  knows 
only  of  appearances  in  Galilee,  while  Luke 
and  John  know  only  of  appearances  in  Jeru- 
salem and  the  neighbourhood.  Bnt  süence 
about  an  occurrence  does  not  argue  its  non- 
existence  or  the  narrator*s  ignorance  of  it. 
None  of  the  narratives  professes  to  be  ex- 
haastive.  One  of  them,  indeed,  declares  the 
imperfection  of  his  account,  and  even  the 
impossibility  of  recording  all  that  Jesus  did 
(John  XX.  30 ;  xxi.  26).  Besides,  John  does  refer 
to  an  appearance  in  Galilee  (xxi.  1-14),  thongh 
Schmiedel  affirms  that  the  last  chapter  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  is  '*  by  another  band/'  a  con- 
venient  method  of  getting  rid  of  an  awkward 
passage  when  one  has  a  theory  to  sopport 
which  requires  its  elimination.  As  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  chapter,  Westcott  says : 
"  It  is  clear  that  xxi.  1-23  was  written  by  the 
author  of  the  GospeL  The  style  and  the  general 
character  of  the  language  alike  lead  to  this 
conclusion  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Gospel  was  published  before  the  ap- 
pendix  was  added  to  it." 

Schmiedel  finds  serious  divergence  between 
Luke  xxiv.  33-43  and  John  xx.  19-24.  First, 
he  argues  that  as  Luke  speaks  of  **  the  eleven" 
being  present  while  John  says  **  Thomas 
was  not  with  them,"  one  or  other  must  be 
wrong.  If  John  was  right,  there  were  only 
ten  apostles  present,  not  eleven.  Bot  it  is 
to  be  noted  in  answer  that  John  only  says, 
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*'  Thomas  was  not  with  them  when  Jesus  ecmie,*^ 
What  binders  the  supposition  that  be  was  with 
tbe  otbers  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbeir  private 
gathering,  and  that,  being  in  no  mood  to  accept 
the  stories  that  were  rebearsed  to  the  compan j, 
he  may  bave  left  tbe  room  before  Jesns  ap- 
peared?  When  the  other  disciples  met  bim 
afterwards  they  were  able  to  add  to  the  evi- 
dence,  that  he  bad  previoosly  had,  the  positive 
testimony,  *'  We  bave  aeen  tbe  Lord."  Next, 
Schmiedel  insists  that  tbe  special  gift  of  the 
Spirit  and  anthority  to  absolve  or  condemn 
(John  zz.  21-23)  was  conferred  only  on  *<  the 
eleven/'and  that,  therefore,  Lnke's  Statement 
that  there  were  otbers  beside  **  the  eleven  " 
present  (Lake  xziv.  33)  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  John's  account.  But  what  right  bave  we 
to  assnme  that  this  great  gift  was  the  ezclu- 
sive  privilege  of  "  the  eleven  "  7  and  even  if  it 
were  conßned  to  them,  why  sboald  Christ  bave 
been  unable  to  take  *'  the  eleven  "  apart  from 
tbe  rest  and  make  it  clear  that  they,  and  they 
alone,  were  the  reoipients  of  this  exceptional 
grace  ?  Lastly,  we  are  informed  that  becanse 
John  does  not,  as  Luke  does  (xxiv.  39),  repre- 
"^ent  Christ  as  formally  inviting  His  followers 
to  "  handle  Hirn,"  bat  only  records  that  "  He 
showed  anto  them  His  bands  and  His  side," 
we  are,  therefore,  to  anderstand  that,  accord- 
ing  to  John,  "He  does  not  snffer  Himself  to 
be  toached,"  and  ^^ürst  saffers  Himself  to  be 
tonched  eight  days  afterwards."  To  say  that 
the  phrase  "  He  showed  anto  them  His  bands 
and  His  side  "  means  *'  He  did  not  saffer  Him- 
self to  be  toached,"  and  to  allege,  on  that 
groand,  that  *'  He  first  suffered  Himself  to  be 
toached  eight  days  afterwards,"  may  be  re- 
garded  in  some  qaarters  as  acute  criticism ; 
bat  to  ns  it  looks  like  tbe  gratuitons  manafac- 
ture  of  difficulties. 

Difficulty  has  been  raised  as  to  the  time 
that  Christ  spent  in  the  gravc.  Mark  says 
(viii.  31;  ix.  31;  x.  34)  tbat  He  rose  "after 
three  days."  The  parallel  passages  bave  "on 
tbe  third  day  "  (Matt.  xvi.  21  ;  xvii.  23 ;  xx.  19 ; 
Lake  ix.  22 ;  xviii  33  ;  xxiv.  7,  46).  John  says 
"in  three  days"  (ii.  19-21).  Matthew  gives 
*'  three  days  and  three  nights  "  (xii.  40).  Here, 
f  or  a  novelty,  Schmiedel  def  ends  the  consistcncy 
of  the  writers.  He  says  that,  in  Jewish  usage, 
the  phrases  qaoted  were  not  very  definite  in 
meaning.  *'  We  mast  not  imagine  that  the  two 
phrases  were  for  the  evangelists  realiy  incom- 
patible."  "According  to  the  Grospels,  Jesus 
remained  ander  the  power  of  death  not  for 
abüut  seventy-two  bours,  but  only  for  some- 
where  between  twenty-six  and  thirty-six  bours. 
These,  bowever,  in  fact,  aocording  to  Jewish 
reckoning,  are  distributed  between  Friday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday.  In  two  of  tbe  Cid 
Testament  passages  ref erred  to  above — 2  Kings 


zx.  5,  and  Hos.  vi.  2 — we  read,  not  'after 
three  days,'  but  *on  tbe  third  day.*  Thus 
the  Gospel  tradition  literally  satisfies  tbe 
ezpression." 

We  may  then  fairly  conclude  that,  whatever 
differences  or  gaps  occur  in  tbe  narratives, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  piece  the  testi- 
mony  of  the  witnesses  into  a  wbole,  there  is  no 
contradiction  tbat  does  not  admit  of  a  reason- 
able  Solution.  On  the  other  band,  tbe  very 
variations  in  tbe  several  accounts,  tbe  diversity 
between  narratives  of  the  same  episode,  make 
it  piain  that  the  witnesses  were  absolutely 
independent  of  one  another.  No  Charge  of 
collusion  can  be  brought  against  them. 

[G.  H.] 

BE-TABLE.— A  shelf  or  shelves  erected  in 
Ritualistic  churches  above  the  Commnnion 
Table.  It  is  illegal  to  bnm  ligbts  on  these 
shelves  except  when  actually  required  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  light.    See  Altab. 

RETREAT. — An  occasional  retirement  from 
ordinary  life  practised  in  tbe  Roman  Chnrcb, 
for  silence  and  spiritual  exercises.  A  retreat 
lasts  usually  for  from  three  to  ten  days.  In 
imitation  of  the  Roman  practice  "retreats" 
bave  long  since  been  introdnced  by  tbe 
Ritualists  into  the  Church  of  England.  Dr. 
Pusey  and  the  "Society  of  tbe  Holy  Cross" 
were  responsible  for  tbe  first  retreat,  held  in 
Dr.  Pusey 's  house  at  Oxford  in  1856.  At  tbat 
retreat  the  Romish  Offices  of  Prime,  Terce,  and 
Sext  were  used,  and  at  Conferences  held  by 
tbe  members,  amongst  other  subjects,  the  con- 
fessional  was  discussed.  All  **  retreats  "  bave 
been  utilised  for  binding  the  yoke  of  con- 
fessors  on  those  who  submit  to  tbeir  swav. 

• 

An  occasional  *'  quiet  day,"  when  tbe  Services 
are  conducted  on  true  Church  of  England 
lines,  may  be  beneficial.  But  when  **  retreats ' 
tend  to  put  those  who  attend  them  ander 
tbe  temporary  guidance  of  some  spiritual 
"director,"  they  are  not  unattended  with 
danger.  They  have  the  show  of  a  **  voluntary 
bumility/'  but  lead  on  to  spiritual  bondage. 
RETJNION.— The  restoration  to  unity  of  the 
parts  of  a  body  which  have  been  separated. 
The  Church  was  desig^ed  by  its  Founder  to 
live  in  unity  with  itself.  It  is  no  longer  in 
unity,  but  in  schism ;  that  is,  there  are  a 
number  of  different  bodies  which  tog^ther 
make  up  the  Church  Catholic  and  yet  are  not 
in  communion  with  each  other.  It  is  idle  to 
say  that  one  part  is  scbismatical,  and  another 
not ;  the  wbole  Church  is  in  schism,  or  division 
within  itself.  Is  it  possible  tbat  tbe  various 
communities  which  constitute  the  Charch 
Catholic  should  coalesce  together,  and  if  it  be 
possible,  is  it  desirable  f  To  this  question  we 
must  answer,  If  it  be  possible  witbout  the 
sacrifice  of  truth,  it  is  highly  desirable ;  if  tbat 
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cannot  be  done,  the  lesser  good  of  unitj  muBt 
be  forfeited  for  the  Bake  of  the  promotion  of 
the  greater  good — trath. 

The  divisions  of  Ghristendom,  as  at  present 
existing,  may  be  reckoned  as  f ollows : — 

1.  The  Oriental  Oharcb  nnmbers  aboat 
eightj  million  souls.  Its  tenets  are  those  of 
the  six  (Ecamenical  Councils,  and  of  a  local 
Council  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 
held  at  Nicsea  in  the  year  787,  called  the 
Second  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  regarded  by  it 
as  CEcnmenical.  This  local  Council  sanctioned 
by  its  authority  the  worship  of  saints  and 
piotures,  which  has  thence  become  a  practice 
of  the  Oriental  Church,  and  there  has  also 
filtered  into  it  from  the  Latin  Church  a 
doctrine  almost  identical  with  transubstantia- 
tion. 

2.  The  Latin  Church,  which  accepts  the 
papal  monarchy  with  all  its  consequences, 
numbering,  on  a  liberal  computation,  about  a 
hundred  million  souls  (it  claims  two  hundred 
million  by  counting  as  its  adherents  all  the 
inhabitants  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  South 
America,  and  many  more  that  do  not  belong 
to  it).  Its  particular  tenets  are  those  that  are 
summed  up  in  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV., 
and  the  Supplement  to  it  by  Pius  IX.,  namely, 
(1)  Transubstantiation,  (2)  the  Mass,  (3)  One 
Kind,  (4)  Seven  Sacraments,  (6)  Furgatory, 
(6)  Indulgences,  (7)  Saint-worship,  (8)  Relics, 
(9)  Image-worship,  (10)  Tradition,  (11)  Justifi- 
cation,  (12)  Supremacy,  (13)  Immaculate  Con- 
ception,  (14)  Infallibility,  (15)  Universal  Epis- 
copate  of  the  Pope. 

3.  The  Teutonic  and  Protestant  Churches  of 
the  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Non- 
conformist  types,numbering  about  one  hundred 
million  souls.  The  tenets  of  the  Anglican 
communion  profess  to  be  those  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  summed  up  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  defended  in  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  and 
underl3ring  the  various  Offices  of  the  Frayer 
Book.  The  particular  tenet  of  Lutheranism  is 
Consubstantiation  ;  of  Calvinism,  an  extreme 
Predestination  ;  and  each  Nonconformist  Com- 
munity has  its  special  tenet. 

Is  it  possible  that  these  divisions  of  Christen- 
dom can  unite  in  such  fashion  as  to  be  fused 
together?  It  is  not  possible  while  each  re- 
tains  its  faith.  For  the  additions  made  to  the 
Catholic  Faith  by  Rome  are  not  in  such  a  way 
supplementary  to  it  that  they  could  be  dropped 
by  the  Latin  Church,  or  Ignored  by  others; 
they  are  become  the  essential  doctrines  of 
that  Community.  Nor  could  Greece  give  up 
the  Second  Council  of  Nicsea  and  the  doctrines 
sanctioned  by  that  Council  and  therefore 
adopted  by  the  Oriental  Church.  Nor  could 
the  Teutonic  and  Protestant  Churches  accept 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of   Home  or   Greece 


without  committing  an  act  of  suicide.  Nor 
could  the  various  Protestant  Churches  admit 
each  the  peculiar  dogmas  and  discipline  of  the 
others.  If,  then,  by  reunion  we  mean  a  fusion 
together  on  the  basis  of  unity  of  faith,  the 
expectation  of  it  must  be,  humanly  speaking, 
abandoned. 

What  then  7  Are  we  not  to  strive  and  pray 
for  the  unity  of  Christendom?  Certainly  we 
are.  No  one  can  doubt  it  who  enters  into  the 
prayer  of  the  Lord  Jesus  recorded  in  John  xviL 
But  we  must  so  strive  and  pray  for  unity  as 
not  to  forget  the  Claims  of  truth.  When  God's 
truth,  such  as  we  apprehend  it,  although  our 
conception  of  it  may  be  inadequate,  Stands  in 
the  path  and  waves  us  back,  we  must  not  pass. 
We  must  be  contented  to  leave  the  breaches 
of  unity,  made  by  the  sins  and  superstitions 
of  men,  to  remain  tili  God  points  out  a  way  of 
remedy,  remembering  that  we  must  not  do 
evil  by  a  betrayal  of  truth,  that  good  may 
come  in  the  form  of  peace.  Peace  so  eamed 
would  not  be  a  godly  peace,  but  a  con- 
spiracy  in  evil,  which  could  not  but  again 
fall  asunder. 

In  the  interests  of  unity  itself,  they  are  but 
short-sighted  who  seek  it  blindly  and  as  their 
primary  object.  Suppose  that  we  followed  the 
couusel  of  those  that  aim  at  a  corporate  union 
with  Rome,  we  should  be  so  much  the  more 
alienated  from  the  Oriental  Church,  which  has 
declared  the  Roman  communion  the  apostacy 
of  the  latter  days,  and  from  the  Protestant 
Churches,  and  also  from  that  Primitive  Church, 
with  which  we  are  now  in  doctrinal  agree. 
ment.  Suppose  that  we  united  oursclves  with 
any  one  of  the  Protestant  communilies,  we 
should  by  that  act  be  the  more  separating  our- 
selves  not  only  from  the  as  yet  unreformed 
Churches,  but  from  the  other  Protestant  com- 
munities.  Each  section  of  the  divided  Church 
must  acquiesce  in  simply  and  firmly  bearing 
testimony  to  the  truth  as  it  conceives  it,  and 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  Church,  as  a 
whole,  thus  testißes  to  the  whole  truth,  al- 
though that  truth,  in  large  sections  of  the 
Church,  is  encumbered  or  overgrown  by  hay, 
straw,  stubble,  whose  fate  is  to  be  bumt.  In 
a  sense,  all  who  hold  the  foundation  are  at  one. 
All  are  Christians  who  cling  to  Christ.  That 
is  an  unity  more  spiritual  than  uniformity,  and 
in  lack  of  a  closer  bond,  it  binds  together  in  a 
very  real  manner  the  children  of  God  in  Christ, 
however  much  they  may  be  outwardly  sepa- 
rated.  With  that  unity  we  must  at  present 
be  satisfied,  while  striving  ever  so  to  make  the 
pure  truth  of  God  prevail  as  to  enable  the 
whole  Christian  body  to  reunite  on  the  only 
basis  which  makes  an  external  union  and  com- 
munion possible  and  desirable — the  basis  of 
truth.  [F.  M.] 
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BEVELATIONS,  MODERN. —In  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  controvorsy  sufficient  attention  has 
not  been  g^yen  to  the  place  which  modern 
revelations  have  now  taken  as  part  of  the 
foundation  of  their  System.  No  one  can  take 
up  modern  populär  books  of  Boman  Catholic 
devotion  withoat  seeing  that  their  teaching 
differs  as  mach  from  that  of  the  OonncU  of 
Trent,  as  the  teaching  of  that  Council  differs 
from  that  of  the  Chnrch  of  England. 

Although  populär  Romanism  is  certainlj  not 
the  same  as  the  Romanism  of  the  Schools,  it  is 
populär  Romanism  which  has  the  best  right  to 
be  accounted  the  faith  of  the  Church«  Let 
populär  belief  come  first,  and  scholastic  defini- 
tion  and  apology  will  come  in  its  own  good 
time  af  terwards. 

What  actuallj  happens  in  a  number  of  oases 
is,  that  additions  to  the  structure  of  Christian 
doctrine  find  a  shorter  road  to  recognitioa. 
Both  within  and  without  the  Church  of  Rome 
it  has  constantly  happened  that  persons  of  an 
excitable  and  enthusiastic  frame  of  mind, 
whose  thoughts  have  been  much  occupied 
about  religion,  have  supposed  themseWes  to  be 
favoured  with  miraculous  Communications  from 
Gk>d.  Such  persons,  for  instance,  were  Johanna 
Southcote  among  Protestants;  St.  Gertrude, 
Marie  Alacoque,  among  Roman  Catholics. 
Among  Protestants,  persons  of  this  kind  do 
not  find  it  easy  to  get  any  one  to  listen  to  their 
pretensions ;  they  are  joined  by  no  sober- 
minded  persons  ;  they  collect  a  few  foolish 
people  for  a  while,  form  them  into  a  small 
sect,  and  in  a  few  years  come  to  an  end.  But 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  pretenders  of  this  kind 
not  only  gather  a  larger  band  of  followers,  but 
they  meet  with  no  Opposition— not  even  from 
those  of  their  own  communion  who  do  not 
believe  in  them.  Few  Roman  Catholics  would 
grudge  any  honour,  not  even  excepting  the 
title  of  Saint,  to  a  pious  woman  of  this  kind, 
even  though  they  do  not  belieye  in  her  asserted 
revelations.  "She  will  at  least  promote  the 
cause  of  piety ;  and  for  their  part  they  do  not 
choose  to  give  scandal  to  pious  minds  and 
triumph  to  unbelievers  by  exposing  the  weak- 
nesses  and  excesses  of  faith  to  an  infidel 
World."  But  meanwhile  the  utterances  of 
these  supposed  recipients  of  a  reyelation  are 
caught  up  and  accepted  with  implicit  faith  by 
others.  This  will  happen  when  the  utterances 
express  only  the  seer's  private  speculations. 
But  more  usually  they  are  the  opinions  already 
favourably  thought  of  in  her  own  little  circle, 
which  is  therefore  prepared  to  welcome  an 
authoritative  enunciation  of  them;  and  then, 
with  this  backing  of  inspired  attestation,  belief 
in  them  grews  so  streng  and  spreads  so  widely, 
that  Church  authorities  are  no  longer  free  to 
choose  whether  or  not  they  will  approveof  them. 


There  is  in  the  Roman  Church  an  amaging 
amount  of  literature  recording  such  revelations; 
but  whether  those  revelations  are  genuine  or 
not  the  Pope  will  not  teil,  and  it  is  at  any  one's 
choice  to  accept  or  rejeot  them.  Some  of  the 
Oxford  converts  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
show  how  much  they  were  able  to  believe,  and 
with  what  ease  they  could  swallow  down  what 
old-fashioned  Roman  Catholics  were  straining 
at.  Among  these  there  was  none  more  in- 
fluential  than  the  late  Father  Faber  (far  more 
so,  indeed,  than  Dr.  Newman),  whose  devotional 
and  theological  works  had  a  rapid  and  exten- 
sive sale.  One  can  hardly  read  half-a-dozen 
pages  of  these  without  meeting  as  proof  of  his 
assertions,  *<Our  Lord  said  to  St.  Gertrude;" 
«•  It  was  revealed  to  St.  Teresa ; "  "  Let  os  listen 
to  the  testimony  of  Gk>d  Himself :  He  made 
known  to  a  holy  nun,"  &c.*  These  quotations 
are  made  as  much  a  matter  of  coorse  as  we 
might  cite  texts  of  Scripture.  A  number  of 
new  things  about  Purgatory  are  stated  on  such 
authority,  and  being  incorporated  into  widely 
circulated  devotional  works,  pass  rapidly  into 
populär  belief;  for  instance,  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  Queen  of  Purgatory,  that  the  Archangel 
Michael  is  her  prime  minister,  that  the  souls 
there  are  quite  unable  to  help  themselvea,  and 
that  cur  Lord  has  so  tied  up  His  own  bands 
that  He  is  unable  to  help  them«  ezcept  as 
**  satisfactions "  are  made  for  them  by  living 
Christians ;  with  a  number  of  other  details  as 
to  the  causes  for  which  souls  are  sent  there, 
the  length  of  time  for  which  they  are  pnnished, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  relieved, 
According  to  the  revelations  of  St.  Francesoa, 
bishops  seem  on  the  whole  to  remain  longest 

^  '^Onr  Lord  said  to  St  Gertmde,  that  as  often 
as  any  one  says  to  God :  *  My  love,  my  sweetest, 
my  best  beloved,'  and  the  like,  with  a  devout 
Intention,  he  receives  a  pledge  of  his  salvation, 
in  virtue  of  which,  if  he  perseveres,  he  shall 
receive  in  heaven  a  special  privilege  of  the  same 
sort  as  the  special  grace  which  St.  John,  the 
beloved  disciple,  had  on  earth  "  (Faber's  ÄU  for 
Jemtf  p.  60). 

**  Our  Lord  said  to  St.  Teresa,  that  one  soul, 
not  a  Saint,  but  seeking  perfeotion,  was  more 
precious  to  Him  than  thousands  living  common 
lives,"  p.  117.  "St.  Gertrude  was  divinely  in- 
structed,  that  as  often  as  the  Angelic  Salutation 
is  devoutly  recited  by  the  faithf ul  on  earth,  three 
efiScacious  streamlets  proceed  from  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  most  sweetly  pene- 
trating  the  Virgin's  heart,"  p.  104.  "  Once  more 
let  US  listen  to  the  testimony  of  God  Himself :  a 
holy  nun  pressed  God  in  prayer  to  reveal  to  her 
what  it  was  in  which  His  Divine  Majesty  took 
so  much  pleasure  in  His  beloved  Gertmde,"  &c 
p.323. 
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in  Fargatory,  and  to  be  visited  with  the 
greatest  rigoar.  One  holy  bishopi  for  some 
negligence  in  his  high  office,  had  been  fiftj- 
nine  years  in  Purgatory  at  the  date  of  her 
information ;  another,  so  generous  of  his 
revenaes  that  he  was  named  the  Almsgiver, 
bad  been  there  fiye  years  because,  before  his 
election,  he  had  wished  for  the  dignity.^ 

More  recently  a  French  admirer  of  Father 
Faber  has  made  a  systematic  treatise  on  Pnr- 
gatory,  based  on  modern  revelations.  The 
book  is  called  Purgatory,  A  eeording  to  the  Revda- 
tiona  ofthe  SaifUs^  by  the  Abb^  Loavet.'  Both 
the  piety  of  the  Abb^  and  his  literary  honesty 
are  nnquestionable ;  the  latter  qnality  is 
commonly  lightly  regarded  in  Roman  Catholic 
works,  of  which  edißcation  is  the  main  object. 
Thns,  for  instance,  any  one  mnst  be  mad  who 
wonld  trast  St.  Ligaori  for  a  reference.  If 
the  Saint  finds  anything  ascribed  to  St.  Bemard 
(or  thinks  he  remembers  that  he  does),  which 
is  what,  in  his  opinion,  St.  Bemard  onght  to 
have  Said,  he  puts  it  withont  sornple  into  his 
Olories  qf  Mary ;  and  wonld  probably  have 
thoQght  any  one  very  anreasonable  who  shoold 
have  sQggested  that  he  onght  to  giye  himself 
the  trouble  of  looking  into  St  Bernard's  works 
to  try  whether  the  passage  was  there  at  all, 
and  whether  among  the  genuine,  or  the  spnri- 
ous  works.  And  similarly  with  the  anecdotes 
which  he  relates  in  such  nnmbers.  If  a  story 
is  good  and  edifying  he  does  not  waste  his 
time  in  trifling  invostigations  whether  there 
is  a  particle  of  historical  evidence  for  the 
trnth  of  the  story.  Louvet,  on  the  other  band, 
inspires  one  with  confidence  that  his  qnota- 
tions  have  been  correctly  giyen,  and  that  he 
has  taken  all  the  pains  he  says  he  has  to  put 
aside  every  apocryphal  or  doubtfnl  revelation, 
and  to  State  nothing  that  is  not  attested  by 
canonised  saints.  On  Pargatory,  more  than 
on  any  other  subject,  the  evidence  of  revela- 
tions  deserves  to  be  listened  to,  for  the  whole 
faith  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  on  this  subject 
has  been  bnilt  upon  revelations,  or,  as  we 
shoold  call  it  in  piain  English,  on  ghost  stories. 
For  hnndreds  of  years  the  Ohurch  seems  to 
have  known  little  or  nothing  on  the  subject. 
Even  stUl  the  East  has  lagged  sadly  behind 
the  West  in  her  knowledge,  and  the  reason  is, 
that  the  chief  source  of  Western  information 
is  a  Latin  book,  the  Dialogues  of  Gregory  the 
OrecU,  a  work  of  which  the  genuineness  has 
been  denied  by  some,  merely  because  it  seemed 
to  them  incredible  that  so  sensible  a  man  should 
have  written  so  silly  a  book.     But  no  one 


^  Faber's  All  for  Jesus,  p.  367. 

'  Le  Purgatoire  d'aprhs  les  lUvdlations  des  SaUUs, 
par  M.  TAbb^  Louvet,  Missionaire  Apostolique : 
Paris,  1880. 


acquainted  with  the  eccentricities  of  the 
human  intellect  can  rely  on  such  an  argument, 
in  the  face  of  positive  evidence  the  other  way. 
Gregory,  believing  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries 
ago  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  then  near 
at  band,  and  that  the  men  of  his  age,  by 
reason  of  their  nearness  to  the  next  world, 
could  see  things  in  it  which  had  been  invisible 
to  their  predecessors,  coUected  a  number  of 
tales  of  apparitions,  which,  being  received  on 
his  authority,  have  been  the  real  fonndation 
of  Western  belief  in  Purgatory.  Thus  Father 
Faber  quotes  a  namesake  of  his  as  saying, 
"  that  although  Gregory  was  a  saint  who  should 
be  loved  and  honoured  on  many  accounts,  yet 
on  none  more  than  this,  because  he  had  so 
lucidly  and  transparently  handed  down  to  us 
the  doctrine  of  the  purgatorial  fire;  for  he 
thought  that  if  Gregory  had  not  told  us  so 
many  things  of  the  holy  souls,  the  devotions 
of  subsequent  ages  would  have  been  much 
colder  in  their  behalf." '  Why,  then,  should 
not  our  knowledge  of  Purgatory  be  enlarged 
from  the  same  source  from  which  it  was  first 
communicated,  and  why  should  not  Louvet  be 
regarded  as  doing  a  good  work  in  collecting 
all  the  information  that  had  been  received 
from  ghosts  who  have  appeared  since  Pope 
Gregory's  time ;  for  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
believe  that  means  of  communication  with  the 
other  world  which  existed  in  the  seventh 
Century  have  been  since  completely  stopped. 
It  appears  that  it  is  not  only  that  many  ghosts 
have  retumed  to  teil  of  their  sufferings,  but 
more  saints  than  one  have  been  permitted  to 
descend  to  visit  the  purgatorial  regions,  and 
have  given  us,  as  Louvet  assures  us,  a  complete 
map  of  the  place.  It  appears  that  Purgatory 
is  but  one  division  of  the  subterranean  regions. 
At  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  the  place  of  the 
damned ;  above  it  lies  Purgatory,  divided  into 
three  regions,  for  the  special  torments  of  each 
of  which  we  must  refer  to  Louvet.  Above 
Purgatory  is  the  Limbus  infarUiumy  inhabited 
by  unbaptlzed  infants ;  above  that  the  Linibus 
potrum,  now  empty,  but  formerly  dwelt  in  by 
the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  untU  the  descent  of 
our  Lord  to  release  them. 

The  lowest  division  is  largely  tenanted  by 
the  souls  of  priests  and  bishops,  monks  and 
nuns ;  the  bishops  with  mitres  of  fire  on  their 
heads,  a  buming  cross  in  their  hands,  and  clad 
in  a  chasuble  of  flames.  In  that  region  are  the 
souls  of  many  Popes  who,  with  all  the  treasure 
of  the  Ohurch  at  their  command,  were  either  so 
thoughtless  or  so  unselfish  as  to  make  no  pro- 
Vision  for  their  own  needs.  For  example,  the 
venerable  Pius  VI.,  in  this  life,  had  an  unusual 
share  of  saffering.    He  had  been  dragged  from 


*  AU  for  Jesus,  p,  886. 
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his  home  by  tbe  impious  hands  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  outraged  ignominously  in  bis  two- 
fold  dignity  of    pontiff  and   king;    dragged 
from  city  to  city  as  a  criminal,  and  be  died  the 
deatb  of  a  confessor  of  tbe  faitb  in  1799.     He 
had  done  great  tbings  as  an  administrator, 
struggling  witb  apostolic  intrepidity  against 
Gallicanism  and  Josepbism,  tbe  two  precur- 
sors  of  tbe  Revolution,  and  in  sbort  bis  long 
pontificate  of  twcnty-four  years  was  one  of  tbe 
greatest    in    Cburcb    bistory ;    yet    in    1816, 
seventeen  years  after  bis  deatb,  Marie  Taigi 
saw  bis  soul  come  to  tbe  door  of  Purgatory, 
and  be  sent  back  again  into  tbe  abyss,  bis 
expiation  not  being  yet  finisbed.    How  long  is 
it  still  to  last?    Tbat  is  tbe  secret  of  God. 
We  know  from  tbe  same  source  tbat  Pius  VII., 
wbo  suilcred  so  mucb  at  tbe  bands  of  tbe  first 
Napoleon,  and  wbo  was  so  wortby  and  boly  a 
pontiff  tbat  be  won  tbe  respect  even  of  un- 
believers,  remained  in  Purgatory  nearly  five 
years.     Leo  XII.  escaped  after  a  few  montbs, 
on  account  of  bis  eminent  piety  and  tbe  sbort 
time  be  bad  beld  tbe  awful  responsibility  of 
tbe  pontificate.     We  will  not  delay  to  speak 
of  Benedict  VIII.,  but  will  go  on  to  teil  wbat, 
as  Louvet  says,  is  really  frightful,  and  wbat 
one  would  not  dare  to  believe  if  we  bad  not  as 
guarantees  St.  Lutgarde,  wbose  prudence  and 
discretion  are  known,  and  Cardinal  Bellarmine, 
wbo,  baving  studied  as  a  tbeologian  all  tbe 
details  of  tbis  revelation,  declares  tbat  be  can* 
not  doubt  of  it,  and  tbat  it  makes  bim  tremble 
for  bimself.     Tbat  great  pontiff,  Innocent  III., 
wbo  beld  tbe  Lateran  Council,  wbo  passcd  for 
a  Saint  in  tbe  eyes  of  men,  and  did  so  mucb 
for  the  reform  of  tbe  Cburcb,  appeared  to  St. 
Lutgarde,  all  surrounded  by  flamcs,  and  on 
her   expressing  her    astonisbment,  informed 
her  tbat  be  bad  narrowly  escaped  bell,  and 
tbat  be  bad  bcen  condemned   to    suffer   in 
Purgatory  tili  tbe  end    of    tbe    world.     He 
eamestly  eutreated  her  prayers,   wbereupon 
St.  Lutgarde,  witb  all  her  nuns,  set  themselve» 
witb  all  their  migbt  to  make  intercession  for 
bis  deliverance ;  but  no  sign  came  tbat  their 
prayers  were  answered,  and,  for  all  we  know, 
after  five  centuries  the  poor  wretch  may  be  still 
plunged  in  those  borriblc  pains  from   whicb 
he  begged  so  eamestly  to  be  delivered.     *  *  Tbis 
ezample,"  says  Bellarmine,  "  fills  me  witb  real 
terror  every  time  I  think  of  it."  ^ 

Louvet  makes  a  calculation,  by  the  belp  of 
bis  revelations,  how  long  an  ordinary  Christian 
may  ezpect  to  have  to  stay  in  Purgatory.  His 
result  is,  tbat  a  Christian  of  more  than  usual 
sanctity,  wbo  bas  never  committed  a  mortal 
sin,  wbo  bas  carefuUy  avoided  all  tbe  graver 
venial  sins,  and  bas  satisfied  by  penance  for 


*  Louvet,  p.  124. 


three-fourths  of  tbe  ligbter  sins  into  whicb 
frailty  bas  led  him,  must  ezpect  to  spend  in 
Purgatory  123  years,  8  montbs,  and  15  days. 
"  A  truly  terrifying  result,"  says  Louvet;  "for 
if  it  is  so  witb  righteous  souls,  wbat  will 
become  of  poor  sinners  like  me  7  "  * 

But  these  123  years  are  only  years  of  eartbly 
measurement ;  they  would  be  more  than  cen- 
turies if  measured  by  the  sensations  of  the 
suffering  souls.    Tbis  Louvet  proves  by  several 
autbentic  bistories.    One  is  of  two  priests  wbo 
loved  each  other  like  bretbren.   It  was  revealed 
to  one  on  bis  death-bed  tbat  he  should  be 
released  from  Purgatory  tbe  first  Mass  tbat 
was  offered  for  him.    He  sent  for  bis  friend, 
and  made  bim  promise  tbat  be  would  lose  no 
time  after  his  deatb  in  f ulfilling  the  conditions 
of  bis  release.    Tbe  friend  promised,  and  the 
moment  tbe  sick  man  expired,  fiew  to  the  altar, 
and  celebrated  tbe  Mass  witb  all  the  devotion 
he  was  capable  of.    Immediately  after wards 
his  friend  appeared  to  bim  radiant  witb  glory, 
but  witb  an  air  of  reproach  on  his  countenance. 
"O  faitbless  friend,"  he  cried,  *'you  would 
deserve  to  be  treated  witb  the  same  cmelty 
you  have  exercised  towards  me  !    Here  I  have 
been  years  in  tbe  avenging  flames,  and  to  think 
tbat  neither  you  nor  one  of  my  bretbren  should 
have  bad  the  charity  to  offer  a  Single  Mass  for 
mel"    **Nay,"  retumed  his  friend,  "you  had 
no  sooner  closed  your  eyes  than  I  f  ulfilled  my 
promise ;    and  you   may  satisfy  yourself  by 
examining  your  body,  whicb  you  will  find  is 
not  yet  cold."    **Is  tbat  so?"  retumed  the 
deceased.     "How  frightful  are  tbe  torments 
of  Purgatory  when  one  bour  seems  more  than 
a  year  !  "    Anotber  case  was  tbat  of  an  abbot 
wbo,  on  retuming  from  a  journey,  found  tbat 
the  most  promising  of  bis  young  monks  had 
just  died.    As  tbe  abbot  was  praying  in  the 
choir  after  matins  be  saw  a  phantom  enveloped 
in  flames.     "O  cbaritable  Fatber,"  said  the 
novice,  witb  deep  groans,  "g^ve  me  your  bless- 
ing.    I  had  committed  a  small  breach  of  rule, 
not  a  sin  in  itself.    As  tbis  is  tbe  only  cause 
of  my  detention  in  Purgatory,  I  have  been 
allowed  by  special  favour  to  address  myself  to 
you.     You  are  to  Impose  my  penance,  and  I 
sball  then  be  released."    Tbe  abbot  replied: 
**  As  far  as  it  depends  on  me,  my  son,  I  absolve 
you,  and  gi ve  you  my  blessing ;  and  for  penance, 
I  appoint  you  to  stay  in  Purgatory  tili  tbe  honr 
of  prime  ; "  tbat  was  the  nezt  service,  usually 
beld  at  eight  o'clock  in  tbe  moming.    At  these 
words  the   novice,   filled   witb   despair,   ran 
sbrieking  througb   the   cburcb,   crying:    "O 
merciless  fatber  I     O  beart  pitiless  towards 
your  unhappy  son  I     Wbat  I  for  a  fault  for 
whicb  in  my  lifetime  you  would  have  thought 

a  Ibid,  p.  178. 
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the  lightest  penance  enough,  to  ixnpose  on  me 
80  fearf  ul  a  penalty.  Little  do  you  know  the 
atrocity  of  tbe  soffering^  of  Purg^torj ; "  and 
shrieking  out,  "O  uncharitable  penance  I"  he 
disappeared.  The  abbot's  hair  stood  on  end 
with  horror;  gladly  would  he  have  recalled 
bis  severe  sentence.  Bat  the  word  had  been 
spoken.  At  last  a  happj  thought  strack  bim. 
He  rang  the  bell ;  called  ap  bis  monks ;  told 
tbem  of  the  facts,  and  celebrated  the  office  of 
prime  immediately.  Bat  all  his  life  he  retained 
the  Impression  of  this  honible  scene,  and  often 
said  that  tili  then  he  had  had  no  idea  of  the 
punishments  of  tbe  other  world,  and  could  not 
have  imagined  that  a  few  hoars  in  Purgatory 
coald  form  so  fearf al  an  expiation. 

Bat  we  shall  be  less  disposed  to  pity  tbe 
soals  in  Pargatory  when  we  learn  wbat  ezcep- 
tional  good  fortune  it  is  to  get  there.  To  the 
qaestion,  "Are  there  few  that  be  saved?" 
Loavet  woald  return  a  most  gloomy  answer. 
His  arguments  and  calculations  are  very  inter- 
esting,  but  would  take  me  too  long  to  repeat. 
Bat  (p.  26)  be  Clinches  his  opinion  by  a  revela- 
tion.  St.  Bernard,  it  appears,  was  privileged 
on  two  successive  days  to  stand  by  the  judg- 
ment-seat  of  God,  and  hear  the  sentences 
pronounced  on  all  the  souls  that  died  on  these 
two  days.  He  was  horrified  to  find  that  of 
80,000  souls  only  three  souls  of  adults  wcre 
saved  the  first  day,  and  only  two  on  the 
second ;  and  that  of  these  five  not  one  went 
direct  to  heaven  ;  all  must  visit  Purgatory. 

Louvet  builds  his  speculations  solely  on  the 
evidence  of  canonised  saints.  If  he  had  been 
content  with  authentic  history,  he  might  have 
used  the  foUowing,  to  which  we,  at  least,  ought 
to  take  no  exception,  since  tbe  credit  of  our 
own  country  is  pledged  to  its  truth.*  The 
Roman  Breviary  of  1522  relates  that  St.  Patrick 
baving  fasted,  like  Elias,  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  asked  two 
things  of  God :  first,  that  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment  there  should  not  remain  a  Single  Irishman 
on  tbe  earth ;  the  other,  that  God  would  show 
bim  the  State  of  sonls  after  death.  Then  the 
Lord  led  bim  to  a  desert  place,  and  showed  bim 
a  certain  dark  and  deep  pit,  and  said,  "  Who- 
soever  shall  remain  in  this  cave  a  day  and  a 
night  shall  be  delivered  f  rom  all  his  sins. "  This 
passage  of  the  Roman  Breviary  was  afterwards 
suppressed,  then  restored,  then  finally  sup- 
pressed  again,  on  account  of  the  evil  comments 
of  Protestants  and  Rationalists.  "Bat,"  says 
Louvet,  **tbe  old  Parisian  and  other  local 
Breviariesaccept  the  story ;  so  do.tbe  bistorians 
of  the  Cburch  of  Ireland,  and,  above  all,  the 
Bollandists  with  their  grave  authority.  And. 
besides,  there   remain  so  many  histories  of 

*  Louvet,  p.  42. 


actual  descents  into  this  Pargatory,  that  uniess 
we  accuse  a  great  and  illustrioas  Cburch  of 
knavery  and  imbecility,  we  must  admit  that 
the  story  has  a  foundation  of  bistoric  fact." 

These  eztracts,  long  as   they  have    been, 
give  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  mass  of  informa- 
tlon  about  Purgatory  made  known  by  revela- 
tions  which  respected  priests,  writing  with  all 
the  air  of   grave  bistorians,  relate  for    the 
edification  of  their  flocks,  in  books  bought  up 
by  thousands.     A  companion  volume  to  that 
on  Purgatory  might  easily  be  made  on  the 
revelations  about  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  which 
tbe  modest  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
that  it  is  useful  to  invoke  her  intercession,  is 
rapidly  being  improved  into  the  doctrine,  that 
no  one  who  does  invoke  it  can  be  lost,  and  no 
one  who  does  not  can  be  saved.    One  would 
think  we  had  a  right  to  know  from  tbe  in- 
fallible  authority  whether  these  revelations  and 
the  doctrine  which  they  contain  ought  to  be 
received  or  not ;  but  he  remains  silent.    Those 
who,  like  Father  Faber  and  Louvet,  receive 
these  revelations  as    Scripture,  obtain  com- 
mendation  for  their  piety  ;  but  one  who  treats 
these    stories    with   complete    disregard    is 
visited    with    no    official    censure,    whatever 
suspicions  private  individuals  may  entertain 
of  the  coldness  of  bis  faith.    But  all  the  time, 
on  the  strength  of  stories  which  tbe  supreme 
authority  will  nelther  affirm  nor  deny,  beliefs 
are  being  silently  bullt  up  in  the  Cburch  on 
which  he  is  likely  hereafter  to  be  asked  to 
put  his  seal. 

In  tbe  Roman  Charch  the  idea  seems  to  be 
now  abandoned  of  handing  down  the  Faith 
*'once  for  all  (dira^)  delivered  to  the  saints." 
That  Cburch  is  a  vast  manufactory  of  beliefs,  to 
which  addition  is  being  yearly  made.  When 
one  goes  into  some  great  manufactory  he  is 
shown  the  article  in  all  its  stages — the  finished 
product,  with  the  manufacturer's  stamp  upon 
it;  the  article  near  completion,  and  wanting 
hardly  anything  but  the  stamp;  the  half- 
finished  work ;  the  raw  materials  out  of 
which  the  article  is  made.  So  in  the  Roman 
Cburch.  There  you  have  the  finished  article : 
dogmas  pronounced  by  Pope  and  Council  to 
be  de  ßde,  which  none  may  deny  on  pain  of 
damnation.  But  there  are,  besides,  articles 
fere  de  ßde,  not  yet  actually  proclaimed  by 
infallible  authority  to  be  necessary  to  salva> 
tion  to  be  believed  in,  yet  wanting  nothing 
eise  but  official  Promulgation — so  generally 
received,  and  acknowledged  by  such  high 
authorities,  that  to  contradict  tbem  would  be 
pronounced  temerarious,  and  their  formal 
adoption  by  the  Cburch  Beemt  to  be  only  a 
question  of  time.  Somewhat  below  these  in 
authority,  but  still  very  high,  are  other 
doctrines  supported   by  such  grave   doctors 
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that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  modesty  to  con- 
tradict  them.  Below  these  again,  other 
things  owned  to  be  still  matters  of  private 
opinioD,  but  which  seem  to  be  working  tbeir 
waj  to  general  belief,  and  whicb,  if  they 
should  in  time  gain  universal  acceptance, 
will  deserve  to  be  proclaimed  to  be  tbc  faith 
of  the  Church.  It  is  needless  to  say  what 
belp  is  given  towards  such  general  recognition 
of  a  doctrine,  if  a  canonised  saint,  wbom  it  is 
impossible  to  suspect  of  deoeit,  and  disre- 
spectfal  to  suspect  of  delusion,  declares  that 
he  has  been  taught  the  truth  of  the  ^doctrine 
bj  revelation  from  heaven.  It  is  inevitable 
that  a  doctrinal  Statement  so  commended, 
if  no  disapprobation  of  it  is  expressed  bj 
higher  authority,  comes  to  the  Church  with 
such  a  weight  of  recommendation  that  it 
cannot  help  becoming  the  prevalent  opinion ; 
and  then,  in  process  of  time,  how  can  the 
head  of  the  Church  refuse  to  declare  that  to 
be  the  faith  of  the  Church  which  the  g^eat 
majority  of  its  members,  inclnding  perhaps 
himself,  believe  to  be  true  7  If  the  supreme 
authority  puts  off  its  interference  to  the  last 
stage,  that  interference  comes  altogether 
too  late.  It  is  useless  to  teach  the  Church 
when  the  Church  has  already  made  up  its 
mind. 

And  surely  if  Christ  has  left  a  vicar  upon 
earth,  what  more  appropriate  f  unction  can  he 
have  than  that  of  informing  the  world  how  to 
distinguish  the  voice  of  Christ  from  that  of 
false  pretenders  who  venture  to  speak  in  His 
name  7  Any  one  who  Claims  to  have  received 
a  revelation  from  God  must  be  either  as  much 
deluded  as  Johanna  Southcote,  or  as  much 
inspired  as  St.  Paul.  If  there  be  any  in  the 
the  later  Church  to  whom  God  has  made  real 
revelation 8,  we  are  bound  to  receive  the  truths 
so  disclosed  with  the  same  reverence  and 
assent  which  we  give  to  what  was  taught  by 
the  Apostles.  It  is  important  for  us  to  know 
whether  the  book  of  God's  revelation  has 
closed  with  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  or 
whether  we  are  to  add  to  the  inspired  volume 
the  revelations  of  St.  Francesca,  St.  Gertrude, 
and  St.  Catherine.  If  these  last  are  real 
revelations,  they  who  reject  them  are  doing 
their  souls  the  same  injury  as  if  they  rejected 
the  books  of  Scripture.  We  look  to  the  in- 
fallible  authority  for  guidance,  but  he  owns 
himself  to  be  as  helpless  as  ourselves  to  dis- 
tinguish the  trae  prophet  from  the  false 
pretender,  and  gives  us  leave  to  believe  or 
reject  as  we  like.  Nay,  he  gives  a  kind  of 
ambiguous  approval.  He  honours  the  recipient« 
of  the  alleged  revelations,  canonises  them  as 
saints,  encourages  his  children  to  ask  their 
intercession,  now  that  they  are  dead;  but  if 
questioned,  Did  these  persons,  when  they  were 


alive,  deceive  the  people  by  teacbing  them 
their  own  fanciea  as  if  they  were  divine  re- 
velations? he  declares  this  a  question  out- 
side  bis  commission  to  answer.  It  is  clear 
that  he  does  not  really  believe  in  his  own 
infaUibiÜty. 

The  flrst  occasion  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  impose  such  private  revelations  as  a 
rule  of  faith  on  the  Church  was  in  the  Mon- 
tanist heresy.    The  Montanists  were  perfectly 
orthodox.    They  had  not  the  least  desire  to 
alter  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Church.    Thej 
only  aimed  at  a   development  of   Christian 
doctrine,  according  as  prophets,  to  whom  the 
Paraclete  revealed  the  divine  will,  cleared  up 
anything  that  had  been  obscure  in  the  apostoUc 
teacbing,  or  guarded  the  purity  of  the  Church 
by  supplemental  commands  which  the  Church, 
on  its  first  formation,  had  not  had  strength  to 
bear.    But  the  Montanists  held  that  the  re- 
cipient  of  a  divine  revelation  was  not  jastified 
in  looking  on  it  as  given  only  for  his  own 
private  edification.    It  was  both  his  privilege 
and  his  duty  to  make  known  to  the  Church 
what  God  had  taught  him ;  and  any  who  refused 
to  hear  rejected  a  message  from  God.     So  the 
Montanist  prophecies  came  to  be  written  down 
and  circulated  as  demanding  to  be  owned  as 
God's  Word.    This  was  what  more  than  any- 
thing eise  led  the  heads  of  the  Church  to 
oppose  people  whose  aims  and  doctrines  were 
all  such  as  religious  and  orthodox  men  could 
sympathise  with.     But  it  was  feit,  and  tmly 
feit,  that  their  prophecies  were  encroaching 
on  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture,  and 
that  they  were  presuming  to  add  to  what  had 
been  written.    From  the  time  of  the  breaking 
out  of  Montanism,  greater  care  was  taken  than 
had  been  used  before,  to  prevent  any  un- 
authorised,  uninspired  composition  from  seen- 
ing  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  Scripture. 
And  so  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas,  and  one  or  two  writinga  more, 
which  had  been  admitted  into  Church  readiog, 
were  then  excluded,  and  feil  rapidly  into  such 
neglect,  that  copies  have  scarcely  survived  to 
our  day.    And  it  is  the  real  truth  that  those 
who  accept  these  modern  revelations,  and  draw 
proofs  of  doctrines  from  them,  have  really  a 
different  Bible,  not  only  from  us,  but  from  the 
Council  of  Trent.    The  Church  of  Rome  is  bat 
dissembling  a  schism  when  she  allows  differ- 
ences  to  remain  unsettled,  affecting  the  very 
f oundations  of  faith ;  when  what  is  acoepted 
by  one  as  the  voice  of  God  Himself  is  set  down 
as  a  dream  of  silly  women  by  another. 

There  have  been  miraoles  of  still  higher  pre- 
tensions  which  serve  well  to  illustrate  the 
practical  working  of  the  Roman  System  — 
revelations  not  hidden  away  in  biog^raphies  of 
saints,  whence  they  can  be  drawn  forth  by 
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enthosiastic  preachers,  but  Coming  forth  into 
tbe  World,  forcing  their  way  into  the  news- 
papers,  and  challenging  even  the  inveatigation 
of  the  law  courts. 

The  miracle  of  La  Salette  took  place 
Sept.  19,  1846.  Two  children  minding  cow8 
on  a  lon^y  moontain  in  the  diocese  of  Orenoble 
were  sarprised  bj  the  apparition  of  a  fine  lady 
robed  in  a  splendid  yellow  dress,  wearing 
vamished  shoes,  and  with  a  head-dress  of 
ribbons  and  flowers.  She  told  them  that  ehe 
was  the  Virgin  Marj ;  discoursed  to  them  on 
the  sins  of  France,  and  gave  them  messages  in 
the  name  of  her  Son.  The  children  told  the 
storj,  the  matter  was  noised  abroad,  pilgrim- 
ages  were  made  to  the  scene  of  the  occurrence, 
the  place  soon  became  crowded  with  yisitors 
chapels  arose,  inns  were  opened,  medals  were 
Struck,  the  sale  of  the  water  of  La  Salette 
soon  came  to  be  a  gainf al  traffic,  for  it  had  not 
only  virtue  in  curing  diseases,  but  a  few  drops 
even  operated  the  conversion  of  an  obstinate 
sinner,  in  whose  liqaor  it  had  been  mixed 
withoQt  bis  knowledge.  Among  the  pilgrims 
was  Cardinal  Newman's  friend  and  diocesan, 
Bishop  UUathome  of  Birmingham.  He  pub- 
lished  an  accoant  of  bis  visit,  professing  füll 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  miracle.  He  opened 
at  Stratford-on-Avon  a  chapel  to  onr  Ladj  of 
La  Salette,  and  introduced  the  Confratemity 
of  La  Salette  into  bis  diocese.  His  pamphlet 
Claims  papal  sanction  for  the  new  devotion. 
By  a  Brief,  dated  Aogast  26,  1852,  the  Pope, 
as  we  are  told,  made  the  altar  of  La  Salette  a 
privileged  altar,  g^ve  a  plenary  indnlgence  to 
visitors  to  the  shrine,  besides  other  privileges 
too  tedioos  to  enomerate.  A  priest  of  Bishop 
Ullathome's,  a  Mr.  Wyse,  published  under 
the  bishop's  sanction  a  Manual  of  the  Confra- 
temity  of  La  Salette.  Mr.  Wyse  remonstrates 
indignantly  with  those  of  his  co-religionists 
who  still  witbhold  f aith  f rom  the  story.  **  The 
truth  of  the  apparition  of  La  Salette,"  he  says, 
"  is  incontestable ;  the  proofs  are  such  that  it 
is  worthy  of  the  fallest  belief.  Yet  because 
it  is  not  of  faith,  that  is  to  say,  because  a  man 
will  not  be  damned  for  not  believing  it,  the 
faith  of  some  who  call  themselves  Catholics  is 
so  ungenerous  and  thrifty,  that  they  refuse 
their  assent."  '*In  matters  of  faith,"  he  teils 
US,  '*6od  loves  a  cheerful  giver;  He  is  not 
pleased  with  those  who  seek  what  is  the  very 
minimum  of  belicf  which  will  secure  their 
salvation.  In  these  days  of  infidelity,  super- 
natural  faith,  cultivated  for  safety's  sake  to 
the  very  utmost,  is  the  only  security  against 
the  vilest  errors." 

This  language  ezpresses  a  State  of  feeling  I 
belieye  to  be  very  common  among  Roman 
Catholics ;  but  surely  it  is  very  absurd.  It  is 
accounted  faith  not  only  to  believe  all  that 


God  says  but  also  to  believe  any  one  who  says 
that  (}od  has  said  a  thing.  Should  I  account 
it  a  compliment  if  any  one  told  me  that  he  had 
such  faith  in  me  that  he  would  not  only  believe 
anything  I  said,  but  anything  that  any  one  said 
I  said  7  The  result  certainly  would  be,  that 
although  no  one  has  any  particular  motive  to 
misrepresent  me,  he  would  believe  a  good  deal 
I  never  said,  and  some  thing^  I  should  be  sorry 
to  be  thought  to  have  said.  It  is  really  not 
faith  in  the  divine  Word,  but  want  of  faith,  if 
the  belief  which  is  due  to  a  divine  revelation 
is  thoughtlessly  given  to  any  one  who  Claims 
it.  A  man  could  not  think  much  of  his  dog*s 
attachment  to  bim  if  he  was  a  dog  that  would 
foUow  anybody. 

In  the  present  case  the  result  proved  that 
a  certain  Suspension  of  judgment  might  be 
pardonable.  Some  of  the  clergy  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  dioceses  declared  the  whole  apparition 
to  be  an  imposture,  and  denied  (whether  witb 
truth  or  not)  that  the  Pope  had  given  the  alleged 
approbation.  The  Salettites  declared  that  this 
was  envy  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  men 
whose  own  shrines  had  suffered  a  decrease  of 
pilgrims  in  consequence  of  the  superior  attrac- 
tions  of  the  new  shrine.  Then  their  adversaries 
proceeded  to  particulars.  It  was  asserted  that 
the  Virgin  who  appeared  to  the  children  was 
a  certain  Constance  Lamerliöre,  a  nun,  half 
knave,  half  crazy,  who  could  be  proved  to  have 
purchased  the  dress  in  which  the  Virgin  ap- 
peared, and  whose  connection  with  the  appari- 
tion could  in  other  ways  be  proved.  This  was 
stated  so  persistently  that  Constance  Lamerli^re 
was  forced  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  bring 
an  action  for  defamation  of  character ;  but  the 
Court  decided  against  her,  and  the  decision 
was  confirmed  on  appeal.  We  shall  not  pre- 
tend  that  the  decision  was  conclusive,  for  we 
believe  that  there  are  still  Roman  Catholics 
who  believe  in  La  Salette ;  but  the  apparition 
must  be  pronounced  a  failnre,  as  having  caused 
more  scandal  to  unbelievers  than  edification 
to  the  faithful,  nnless  the  large  pecuniary 
gains  it  brought  to  the  parties  interested  may 
redeem  it  from  the  Charge  of  being  altogether 
a  failure. 

Scarcely  had'  the  excitement  provoked  by 
the  events  of  La  Salette  begun  to  subside, 
when  the  supematuralist  party  dcalt  a  heavier 
blow  against  their  opponents  by  what  was 
called  the  miracle  of  Lourdes.  In  this  spot, 
in  Gascony,  Bemadotte  Soubirous,  a  poor  girl 
of  fourteen,  on  Feb.  11,  1858,  while  picking 
up  dry  wood,  saw  a  beautiful  lady  robed  in 
white,  with  a  bluo  sash;  and  the  vision  was 
afterwards  several  times  repcated.  On  being 
asked  who  she  was,  the  lady  answered,  "  I  am 
the  Immaculate  Conception."  She  invited  the 
g^l  to  drink  at  a  fountain.    Tbe  chüd,  seeing 
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no  fountain,  scraped  away  some  earth  with 
her  hands.  A  little  water  filtered  tbroagh  the 
orifice;  it  increased  gradually  in  volume, 
became  perfectly  clear,  and  now  supplies  to 
the  faithfal  manj  millionH  of  bottles,  which 
are  in  large  demand  for  the  parpose  of  effect- 
ing  supernatural  eures.  The  local  bishop 
gave  bis  sanction  to  the  miracle ;  pilgrimages 
to  the  shrine  were  organised,  and  pilgrimages 
are  now  made  easy.  It  is  not,  as  in  former 
days,  when  a  devoat  pi]grim  had  to  walk  over 
half  Eorope  with  or  without  peas  in  bis  shoes. 
It  is  said  that  the  miracles  worked  by  the 
intercession  of  Oar  Lady  of  Lourdes  ought  to 
banish  all  incredolity.  Bat  when  there  is  an 
infallible  gaide,  why  will  he  not  interfere  to 
clear  our  doubts  7  Why  should  he  leave  as  in 
danger  of  mistaking  the  atterances  of  a  crazy 
nun  or  the  raving^  of  a  hysteric  child  for 
miracalous  commonications  fiom  the  Blessed 
Virgin  ;  or,  conversely,  of  rejecting  a  message 
from  heaven  7 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  we  mast  despair 
of  getting  a  solation  of  oar  doabts  from  this 
qaarter  is,  that  infallibility  is  said  to  be 
sabject  to  an  anfortanate  limitation.  The 
Pope,  thoagh  infallible  on  qaestions  of  doctrine, 
is  liable  to  be  deceived  by  haman  testlmony 
aboat  a  matter  of  fact.  The  reader  may 
remember  the  ase  made  of  this  distinotion  in 
the  Jansenist  controvcrsy.  The  adversaries 
of  the  Jansenists  had  obtained  a  papal  con- 
demnation  of  certain  propositions  from  the 
work  of  Jansenius.  As  devoat  Catholics,  the 
Jansenists  were  forced  to  confess  that  the 
dootrines  condemned  by  the  Pope  were  false, 
bat  they  saved  the  credit  of  their  master  by 
saying  that  these  propositions  had  not  been 
asserted  by  him,  at  least  not  in  the  erroneoas 
sense.  Their  adversaries,  determined  not  to 
permit  themselves  to  be  thos  baalked  of  their 
triumph,  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  snpple 
mental  decree,  declaring  that  the  propositions 
in  qaestion  were  not  only  erroneoas,  bat  that 
they  had  been  taaght  by  Jansenias.  To  this 
the  Jansenists  replied,  '*We  acknowledge 
the  Pope  to  be  infallible  in  qaestions  of 
doctrine,  bat  the  qaestion  whether  Jansenius 
taaght  sach  and  sach  dootrines  is  one  of  fact, 
and  we  say  that  on  this  the  Holy  Father  has 
been  deceived." 

Shortly  after  the  pilgrimages  to  Loardes 
others  were  organised  to  Paray-le-Monial. 
This  had  been  the  scene  of  the  revelation  of 
the  blessed  Margaerite  Marie  Alacoqae,  the 
foandress  of  the  now  populär  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  This  is  not,  like  the 
two  mentioned  above,  a  revelation  of  oar  own 
time,  though  a  great  Impetus  was  given  to 
that  devotion  by  the  beatification  of  this  nun 
by  Pius  IX.    She  lived  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 


teenth  Century,  the  time  when  the  strife  be- 
tween  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists  was  the 
hottest.  Her  revelations  were  patronised  by  the 
Jesuits  and  condemned  by  the  Jansenists.  With 
the  late  Pope  the  Jesuits  were  all-powerful. 
This  poor  nun  was  subject  to  what  we  heretics 
would  call  hysteric  delusions,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  saw  many  visions  in  which,  as 
always  happens,  the  ideas  of  her  waking 
hours  were  reproduced.  All  that  has  been 
said  metaphorically  about  our  Lord*8  human 
heart  was  materialised  by  her,  and  referred  to 
that  physical  portion  of  our  Lord's  human  frame. 
In  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  her  visions, 
she  saw  our  Lord*s  heart  in  His  bosom  buming 
as  in  a  f  umace,  and  her  own  heart  placed  as  a 
small  atom  of  fire  in  that  fumace.  One  can- 
not  pass  by  a  Roman  Catholio  picture-shop 
without  observing  what  vogue  the  adoration 
of  the  material  heart  of  our  Lord  has  now 
gained.  It  was  much  opposed  by  the  Jan- 
senists, so  that  it  was  not  tili  after  a  Century 
and  a  half  that  Margaret  Mary  obtained, 
under  Pius  IX.,  the  dignity  of  beatification, 
which  is  next  below  canonisation.  It  has 
been  objected  that  this  worship  of  a  xx>rtion  of 
our  Lord*8  body  is  downright  Nestorianism. 
In  the  course  of  the  Nestorian  oontroversy  it 
was  distinctly  condemned  to  make  a  Separation 
between  our  Lord's  Godhead  and  His  manhood, 
so  as  to  offcr  worship  to  the  one  not  addressed 
to  the  other.  And  here  the  worship  is  not 
even  offered  to  our  Lord's  entire  hamanity, 
but  to  a  part  of  it.  However,  the  lawfulness 
of  this  worship  is  not  what  we  are  discussing 
now.  Our  object  is  to  show  that  every  one 
of  these  alleged  revelations  has  a  distinct 
bearing  upon  doctrine.  Of  course,  however 
objectionable  this  snperstitious  worship  may 
appear  to  us,  if  our  Lord  has  revealed  His 
approval  of  it,  our  objections  must  be  dis- 
missed;  and  so  an  infallibility  which  owns 
itself  incompetent  to  pronounce  on  the  reality 
of  alleged  revelations  really  owns  itself  in- 
competent to  pronounce  on  questions  of 
doctrine  which  these  revelations  would  seri- 
ously  affect.  [G.  S.] 

REVrVAL,  THE  EVANGELIOAL. —There 
have  been  three  great  ProUttarU  Revivals — ^the 
Reformation,  the  Puritan,  and  the  Evangelical, 
this  last  starting  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  Century,  all  whose  first  apostles  were 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  by 
means  of  which  all  the  Reformed  Churches 
ever3rwhere  were  visited  from  on  high  by  a 
marvellous  time  of  refreshing.  Nor  was  its 
influence  limited  to  those  Churches  then ; 
whilst  to-day,  perhaps,  throughout  the  world 
that  influence  is  strenger  and  more  widely 
feit  than  ever  bef ore. 
Evangelical  ( = of ,  or  belonging  to,  good  news) 
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is  an  older  word  in  the  history  of  the  Kcforma- 
tion  than  Protestant^  nor  are  thej  identical  in 
meaning.  For  at  least  a  decade  before  the 
second  Diet  of  Spires  (1529),  from  which  the 
latter  title  took  its  rise,  the  German  Reformers 
and  their  adherent«  were  known  as  Evangdiei, 
men  of  the  Evangelium^  or  Gospel,  which  they 
alone  knew  and  alone  npheld — without  any  ad- 
mixture  of  Charch  or  other  traditions — as 
sole  oltimate  appeal  in  matters  of  faith  and 
doctrine ;  using,  as  they  still  use,  the  nn- 
translated  word  (Gr.  and  Lat. )  EvcmgeHiHn,  as 
we  use  the  word  '*Gk)spel,"  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  Century 
Revival,  "Methodist''  is  the  older  title.  It 
was  long  before  the  name  **  Evangelical "  was 
given  to  the  new  movement  by  friend  or  foe, 
or  that  the  title  "Methodist"  came  to  be 
limited  to  the  foUowers  of  Wesley ;  nor  at  any 
time  did  the  two  words  coincide  in  meaning 
or  application  (see  Wesleyan  Mbthodism). 
It  is  important  to  note  this  historic  distinction 
between  the  two  words,  neither  of  which  was 
invented  or  claimed  by  the  leaders  or  adherents 
of  the  movement  itself. 

Precuraara. — As  there  were  Protestants  before 
the  Reformation,  so  the  Evangelical  wltness 
had  never  failed  before  the  Evangelical  Re- 
vival. Not  the  least  important  agencies  in 
preparing  the  way  for  its  advent  were  certain 
Societies,  the  first  of  which  was  started  in 
London  aboat  1667  by  a  few  young  men  form- 
ing  themselves  into  an  association  for  religious 
conversation  and  prayer.  It  was  at  a  meeting 
of  one  of  these  societies  that  John  Wesley 
himself  found  deliverance  so  late  as  1738,  after 
his  retum  from  America,  as  recorded  by  him- 
self :  "  In  the  evcning  I  went,  very  unwillingly, 
to  a  Society  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  one 
was  reading  Luther's  Freface  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  About  a  quarter  before  nine, 
while  he  was  describing  the  change  which 
God  works  in  the  heart  through  faith  in 
Christ,  I  feit  my  heart  strangely  warmed.  I 
feit  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone,  for 
salvation ;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that 
He  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and 
saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  I 
began  to  pray,  with  all  my  might,  for  those 
who  had,  in  an  especial  manner,  despitefolly 
nsed  me  and  persecnted  me.  I  then  testified 
openly  to  all  there  what  I  now  first  feit  in  my 
heart"    See  Wesley,  John. 

As  far  as  John  Wesley  is  concemed  this 
Re^val  can  thos  trace  its  snccession  through 
Martin  Luther ;  whilst  in  this  simple  story  of 
his  own  conversion  you  have  the  whole  business 
and  aim  of  Evangelicalism  proclaimed  and 
illastrated:  To  bring  the  sinner  to  Christ 
alone  for  salvation,  by  faith  only,  and  Christ 
alone  to  the  sinner.    Then  come  good  works 


as  '*the  fruits  of  faith  and  foUowing  after 
justification."  He  at  once  falls  to  prayer  for 
his  persecutors,  and  to  win  others  by  his 
testimony  to  share  the  blessing  he  has  foond. 

StcUe  of  Society,  Ac. — During  the  reigns  of 
the  first  two  Georges,  England  had  sunk  lower 
in  ignorance,  immorality,  and  irreligion  than  at 
any  proious  period  since  the  Reformation. 
It  was  the  time  when  in  one  year  fifty-two 
men  were  hanged  at  Tybum — the  time  of 
highwaymen  and  burglars,  bear-baiting,  buU- 
baiting,  cock- fighting;  when  literatnre,  wrltten 
as  well  as  read  unblushingly  by  women,  reeked 
with  moral  abominations ;  no  Sunday  schools, 
few  day  schools,  the  Sabbath  universally  pro- 
faned,  Church  and  Nonconformity  alike  dead : 
it  was  the  time  when  Gray  painted  himself 
(1760)  as  <*no  great  wit:  he  believed  in  a 
God";  when  Voltaire  predicted,  **  It  took 
twelve  men  to  set  np  Christianity ;  it  woold 
only  take  one  (himself)  to  overthrow  it.*' 
Church  and  Nonconformity  alike  dead  I  Tes ; 
about  1750  Blackstone  went  the  round  of  the 
London  churches,  and  heard  there  "  no  more 
Gospel  than  he  could  get  from  Cicero  "  ;  whilst 
Ivimey,  in  his  history  of  the  Baptists,  thus 
indicts  the  various  bodies  of  Nonconformity : 
**  The  anti-evangelical  and  moral  discourses  of 
the  Presbyterian  ministers,  the  stiff  regard  to 
precision  of  discipline  among  the  Indepen- 
dents,  and  the  cold,  dry,  uninteresting  doc- 
trinal  statement  of  the  leading  Baptists,"  ftc. 
Dr.  Cuyse,  a  leading  Independent,  is  found 
ezclaiming:  "How  many  sermons  may  one 
hear  that  leave  out  Christ,  both  name  and 
thing,  and  that  pay  no  more  regard  to  Hirn 
than  if  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  Him !  "  No 
marvel  if  the  Situation  is  truly  summed  up  in 
Bishop  Butler's  startling  words  (1736) :  '*  It  has 
come  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Christianity 
is  now  at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious." 

Itwas  in  the  midst  of  such  evils  that  the 
Evangelical  Revival,  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  started  on  its  marvellous  course.  In  its 
earlier  stages,  rightly  or  wrongly,  for  good  or 
ill,  the  movement  branched  off  from  the  Estab- 
lishment, but  continucd  to  be  favoured  by  men 
who  remained  in  strict  and  loyal  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England ;  for  within  the 
Church  a  great  revival  commenced  almost  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Methodist  Societies  began, 
a  re^val  which,  though  not  so  rapid  in  its 
prog^ress,  has  been  no  less  productive  of  per- 
manent and  widespread  beneficent  results.  Its 
clerical  leaders  for  the  most  part  adopted  Cal- 
vinistic  tenets,  yet  always  inculcating  the 
necessity  of  habitual  piety,  preaching  always 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only ;  yet 
not  by  a  faith  that  is  alone.  The  distinctive 
principles  common  to  both  movements,  as  at 
the  first  to  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  to  Calvinist 
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and  Arminian,  and  to-day  to  all  the  Evange- 
lical  bodies,  touch  the  f  andamental  doctrines 
of  (1)  the  Rule  of  Faith,  (2)  Justification, 
(3)  Sanctification.  They  are :  (1)  The  Word  of 
God  onlj ;  (2)  the  grace  of  oor  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
only ;  (3)  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  only.  In 
each  case  the  word  oniy  defines  the  uniqae 
evangelical  position. 

Who  and  what  manner  of  men  were  the  first 
agents  in  tbis  great  movement  7    We  shall  go 
outside  their  school  altogether  for  witnesses, 
"  two  or  three  "  of  a  countless  nomber,  simply 
premising  that  in  point  of  time  the  first  great 
name  seems  to  be  that  of  George  Whitfield, 
who,  for  five  years  before  John  Wesley  started, 
had  been  preaching  in  the  open  air  at  Kings- 
wood, near  Bristol,  with    great    power    and 
blessing.    So  in  after  time  he  writes  to  Wesley: 
"  As  God  was  pleased  to  send  me  out  first  and 
enlighten  me  first,  so,  I  think.  He  still  con- 
tinaes  to  do  it ;  my  business  seems  to  be  chieQy 
in  planting.    If  God  send  you  to  water,  I  praise 
His  name/*    Then  come  the  great  names  of 
Charles  Wesley,  the  Revival's  sweetcst  singer, 
a  notable  preacher  too;  Daniel  Rowlands  of 
Wales ;  later,  theVenns — John  Venn,  and  Henry 
and  John,  his  sons ;  Henry,  the  foundcr  or  first 
man  of  the  New  School,  and  the  first  clergy- 
man  to  adopt  the  practice  of  eaUemport  preach- 
ing;  W.  Grimshaw  of  Haworth,  but  whose 
parish  was  in  fact  the  whole  West  Riding; 
W.  Romaine,  whose  writings,  especially  his 
Lifct  WcUk,  a/nd  Triumph  of  Faith,  were  such  a 
power  in  his  day ;  Fletcher,  Berridge,  Newton, 
Walker  of  Truro,  Conyers  of  Deptford,  and  a 
host  of  others  raised  up  here  and  there  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  bat  most  notable  of 
all,  the  man,  as  Macaalay  wrote  to  his  sister, 
whose  inflaence  was  greater  than  a  Primate's, 
whose  character,  under  Grod,  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  conversations  and  Instructions  of  Henry 
Venn,  as  (one  among  many  mighty)  Henry 
Martyn's  was  due  to  him — we  mean  Charles 
Simeon  himself. 

Sir  J.  Stephen,  in  his  Evangdieal  Succession, 
writes:  "The  first  generation  of  the  clergy 
designated  as  '  Evangelical,'  were  the  second 
founders  of  the  Church  of  England  .  .  .  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  were  to  them 
a  reality,  and  the  English  Liturgy  a  truth — 
their  public  ministrations  and  their  real  mean- 
ing  were  in  exact  coincidence — they  rose  as 
much  above  the  Hoadleian  formality  as  above 
the  Marian  superstition,  and  they  revived 
among  us  the  spirit  of  Paul  and  Pet«r,  of 
Augustine  and  Boniface,  of  Wickliff  and  Ridley, 
of  Baxter  and  Howe  .  .  .  their  personal  sanc- 
tity  rose  to  the  same  elevation  as  their  theolo- 
logical  opinions,"  &c.,  &c.  They  were  "  Holy 
Ghost  men,"  and  working  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  these  first  Revivalists,  and  so  we 


have  the  High  Church  Dean  Goulbum  writing 
thus  (the  reader  will  remember  the  original 
application  of  the  title  *'  Methodist "  as  ex- 
plained  above) :  "  It  was  just  this  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  agency  among  men  nowa- 
days  which  produced  such  a  marvelloos  levival 
in  our  own  Church  in  the  early  days  of 
Methodism,  and  such  a  reaction  from  the 
supineness  and  dreary  moral  preaching  which 
had  characterised  the  Church  life  of  the 
previous  Century."  "The  Evangelicals,^  said 
Alexander  Enox,  an  Opponent  of  their  ideas, 
"have  been  the  Chief  instrumenta  of  main- 
taining  experimental  religion  in  the  Beformed 
Churches  "  {RemainSt  voL  iv.  p.  501). 

But  what  are  this  Revival's  results  in  the 
Visible  Church  and  world  at  large  ?    Mr.  John 
Morley  teils  us :    '*  Both  the  onslaught  upon 
the    slave  trade,  and   the   other   remarkable 
Philanthropie  efforts  towards  the  last  quarter 
of  the  last  Century  (eighteenth),  arose  in,  and 
owed  their  importance  to,  the  great  Evangelical 
movement"    {NineUcrUh  Century,   Feh.    1892). 
Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  Short  History,  &c.,  cbap.  x. 
sect.  üi.,  and,   indeed,  all  historians  of  the 
period,  had  said  as  much  already.    Mr.  Lecky, 
Hut,  Eng,    Eighteenth    Century,  ii.   634,  bears 
like  testimony,  adding :  ''  Before  the  close  of 
the  Century  the  Evangelical  movement  had 
become  dominant  in  England,  and  it  continued 
the  almost  undisputed  centre  of  religion  tili 
the  rise  of  the  Tractarian  movement  in  1830." 
All  which  goes  to  show  that  the  "Catholic 
Revival "  did  not  find  the  English  Church  the 
barren  and  dry  land  of  which  we  so  of  ten  hear. 
This  last  movement  has  had  seventj  years  of 
history  now,  and  what  is  its  record?    Abun- 
dant  fruit,  no  doubt,  but  *'  fruit  unto  himself : 
according  to  the  multitude  of  his  fruit  he  hath, 
increased  the  altars;  according  to  the  good- 
ness   of   his   land   they  have    made    goodlv 
Images.      Their   heart    is    divided    [between 
Rome  and  the  Reformation];  now  shall  they 
be  found  faulty,"  &c.  (Hos.  x.  1, 2).  Yes  ;  altars« 
Images,  reredoses,  candles,  crucifixes,  &c.,  in 
abundance,  but  where  are  the  signs  of  great 
Spiritual  force  refusing  to   be  pent  in,  and 
pulsing  the  billows  of  some  mighty  movement 
of  blessing  for  mankind  to  the  outmost  shores 
of  the  World?    Before  the  Evangelical  move- 
ment was  seventy  years  old,  historian  after 
historian  teils  (some  above  quoted)  of  various 
great  phüanthropie  movements,  including  that 
for   the   abolition    of   slavery   (the    g^reatest 
achievemont  of  the  nineteenth  Century),  owing 
their  existence  to  it.    The  Church  Missionary 
Society,  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  London 
Missionary  Society,  Missions  to  Jews — above 
all,  the  Bible  Societies,  are  its  offspring — in 
fact,  almost  all  the  gpreat  religious  organisations 
for  home  and  foreign  work,  Bpiscopalian  and 
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Non-confonnist,  in  America  as  here,  are  its 
offspring  and  mainly  snpported  to-day  bj  ite 
adherents.  From  Niger's  banks  to  Missis- 
sippi's  Springs,  "from  China  to  Peru,"  before 
long  it  was  feit  bj  troubled  hearts  in  human 
breasts  everywhere,  that  some  new  angel  of 
mercy  had  stepped  upon  the  earth ;  whilst 
to  this  bour  the  one  Missionary  Society 
which  the  "  Catholic  Revival "  patronises  (it, 
too,  Started  undcr  Protestant  auspices),  not 
onlj  lags  far  behind  in  funds,  &c.,  even  one 
of  the  many  sustained  by  the  Evangelical 
movement,  but  even  in  good  part  the  said 
Society  owes  its  support  to  aid  from  con- 
gregations  which,  in  wbole  or  good  part,  have 
no  sympathy  whatsoever  with  "Catholic  Re- 
vivalism  "  in  its  modern  dress.  Nay,  even  in 
the  department  in  which  "Catholic  Reviv- 
alists  "  specially  pride  themselves — the  "  deck- 
ing  of  churches" — Evangelicals  do  not  lag 
behind ;  for  it  is  only  with  the  "  superfluous 
decking  "  (as  the  Homily)  they  find  fault.  In 
Ireland,  the  Cathedrals  of  St  Patrick  and 
Christ  Church,  Dublin;  of  Tuam,  Cork,  and 
others,  do  not  owe  their  erection  or  renova- 
tion  to  Ritualists.  So  in  England,  Lord 
Grimthorpe  (a  supporter  of  the  late  John 
Eensit)  rebuilt  St.  Alban's,  and  Dr.  Lefroy, 
Perowne,  Howson,  Farrar,  Close,  Straten, 
and  other  Protestant  deans,  are  among  the 
honoured  names  to  whose  labours  and  self- 
denial  the  restoration  of  cathedral  after  cathe- 
dral  is  due. 

So  as  regards  distinctive  plans  of  Church 
work,  the  Evangelical  School  has  been  more 
fruitful  than  any  other,  and  not  only  sees  its 
plans  adopted  by  the  "Catholic  Revivalists" 
(to  which  no  one  can  object),  but  even  claimed 
as  theirs  originally.  It  first  introduced  hearty 
and  congregational  singing,  Mission-week 
Services,  short  Services  and  prayer-meetings 
in  unconsecrated  places.  It  introduced  laymen 
to  Church  work  amid  Opposition  so  streng  that 
the  Additional  Curates  Society  was  formed 
because  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  had  begun 
to  employ  laymen.  So  also  with  the  ministry 
of  women  (though  it  did  not  put  them  in 
uniform),  its  joyful  acceptance  of  which  dates 
from  the  origin  of  the  movement  itself.  Lady 
Huntingdon,  Susannah  Wesley,  and  the  stone- 
mason  evangelist's  (John  Nelson's)  wife,  re- 
presenting  the  three  different  grades  in  the 
social  Scale,  have  never  wanted  numerous  and 
worthy  successors  to  this  hour — the  first 
rejoicing  in  the  letter  "  M  "  in  the  phrase  "  not 
many  noble  are  called,"  and  with  her  last 
breath  saying,  "Thy  wiU  be  done.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  go  home  to  my  Father." 
The  second  caring  not  only  for  her  husband's 
housebold,  but  bis  parish,  for  Heaven,  her 
parting  utterance  being,  "  ChUdren,  as  soon  as 


I  am  released,  sing  a  psalm  of  praise  to  God.'* 
The  third,  no  less  brave  and  true,  found  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  moming  outside  her  husband's 
dungeon  door,  bidding  her  husband, "  Fear  not, 
John;  the  cause  is  God's  for  which  you  are 
here,  and  He  will  plead  it  Himself ;  therefore 
be  not  concemed  for  me  and  the  children,  for 
He  that  feeds  the  young  ravens  will  be  mindful 
of  US."  See  Bishop  J.  C.  Ryle's  Factz  and  Mm 
and  Chrittian  Leaders  ofthe  Last  Century;  Bishop 
Moule's  The  Evangelical  School  in  the  Church  of 
England;  and  E.  Stock's  History  ofüie  C.M,S, 

[T.  C.  O'C] 

BIDLET'S  THEOLOOY.— The  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  which]  Ridley  died  a 
martyr.  Ridley  was  probably  the  most  leamed 
prelate  that  has  everoccupiedthe  Seeof  London. 
While  still  resident  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, he  committed  to  memory  almost  all  of 
the  Spistles  in  Greek,  a  task  which  bore  fruit 
and  did  him  good  service  in  bis  after  life. 
During  the  year  of  bis  proctorship,  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  papal  authority  was  submitted  to 
the  University,  and  the  resolution  '*  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  more  authority  and 
Jurisdiction,  derived  to  him  by  God,  in  this 
kingdom  of  England,  than  any  other  bishop " 
was  signed  by  Ridley  as  Senior  Proctor. 

Down  to  the  year  1545  Ridley  had  unsuspect- 
ingly  acquiesced  in  the  received  opinion  on  the 
holy  Eucharist,  but  in  that  year  he  was  led  to  ex- 
amine  into  the  question  by  the  dispute  between 
Luther  and  Zwingle,  and  in  so  doing  he  re- 
ferred  to  the  treatise  written  by  Bertram  or 
Ratram  in  the  ninth  Century  in  Opposition  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Objective  Presence  of  Christ 
in  the  elements,  which  was  in  that  Century 
first  promulgated  in  writing  by  Paschasius 
Radbert.  This  treatise  of  Ratram  won  him  to 
the  belief  that  Paschasius'  doctrine,  which 
was  afterwards  expressed  by  the  word  Tran- 
substantiation,  was  in  the  ninth  Century  a 
novelty,  and  on  re-examining  the  passages  in 
the  Fathers  which  dealt  with  the  subject,  he 
found  that  it  was  the  case.  <*  This  Bertram/' 
he  says  himself,  *'  was  the  first  that  puUed  me 
by  the  ear,  and  that  brought  me  from  the 
common  error  of  the  Romish  Church  and 
caused  me  to  search  more  diligently  and 
exactly  both  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings 
of  old  ecclesiastical  Fathers  in  these  matters." 

Having  found  bis  pearl  of  great  price,  he  took 
it  at  once  to  his  dear  friend  and  bishop,  Cran- 
mer,  and  together  the  two  leamed  men  pored 
over  all  the  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  Fathers  that  dealt  with  the  subject.  After 
long  study  their  minds  were  made  up.  Tran- 
substantiation  and  the  Mass  were  blasphemous 
fahles  and  dangerous  deceits,  and  they  would 
not  shrink  from  declaring  them  to  be  so,  though 
their  witness  to  the  truth  brought  to  them  the 
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crown  of  martyrdom.  Cranmer  bore  his  testi* 
mony  in  his  Dtfenct  of  the  True  and  Catkolic 
Doetrine  of  the  SaeramerU  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ;  Ridlej  in  his 
Brief  Dedaration  oti  the  Lord's  Supper,  written 
during  his  imprisonment  in  Oxford. 

He  begins  this  treatise  bj  the  inquirj 
**  Whether  there  be  any  Transubstantiation,  or 
no ;  any  corporal  or  carnal  presence  of  Christ's 
sabstance,  or  no  ;  whether  adoration  (dae  only 
onto  Gk)d)  is  to  be  done  anto  the  sacrament, 
or  no  ;  whether  Ghrist's  body  be  there  offered 
indeed  anto  the  heavenly  Father  by  the  priest, 
or  no ;  and  whether  the  evil  man  receiveth  the 
natural  body  of  Christ,  or  no  ?  "  The  answer  to 
these  inquiries,  he  says,  depends  on  *'  whether 
it  is  the  natural  sabstance  of  bread  or  the 
natural  sabstance  of  Christas  own  body  that  is 
the  matter  of  the  sacrament."  If  the  latter 
alternative  be  trae,  '*then,  they  must  needs 
grant  Transubstantiation,  that  is,  a  change  of 
the  sabstance  of  bread  into  the  sabstance  of 
Christas  body ;  then,  also,  they  must  grant 
the  carnal  and  corporal  presence  of  Christ's 
body ;  then  mast  the  sacrament  be  adored 
with  the  honour  due  to  Christ  Himself,  then, 
if  the  priest  do  offer  the  sacrament,  he  doth 
offer  indeed  Christ  Himself ;  and  finally,  the 
murderer,  the  adulterer,  or  wicked  man,  receiv- 
ing  the  sacrament,  must  needs  then  receive 
also  the  natural  sabstance  of  Christ's  own 
blessed  body,  both  body  and  flesh.'*  But  in 
the  other  alternative,  "  then,  there  is  no  such 
thing  indeed  and  in  trnth  as  they  call  Tran- 
substantiation ;  for  the  substance  of  bread 
remains  still  in  the  sacrament  of  the  body ; 
then  also,  the  natural  substance  of  Christ's 
human  nature,  which  He  took  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  is  in  heaven  where  it  reigneth  now  in 
glory,  and  not  here  inclosed  under  the  form  of 
bread ;  then,  that  godly  honour  which  is  due 
only  unto  Gk>d  the  Creator,  and  may  not  be 
done  unto  the  creature  without  idolatry  and 
sacrilege,  is  not  to  be  done  uuto  the  holy  sacra- 
ment ;  then  also,  the  wicked,  I  mean  the  im- 
penitent  morderer,  adulterer,  or  such  like,  do 
not  receive  the  natural  substance  of  the  blessed 
body  and  blood  of  Christ;  finally,  then  does 
it  follow  that  Christ's  blessed  body  and  blood, 
which  was  once  only  offered  and  shed  upon 
the  cross,  being  available  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  World,  is  offered  up  no  more  in  the 
natural  substance  thereof ,  neither  by  the  priest 
nor  any  other  thing"  (p.  109). 

Having  stated  the  two  alternatives,  he  con- 
tinues,  "I  do  plainlyaffirm  the  second  answer, 
that  is,  that  the  natural  substance  of  bread 
and  wine  is  the  true  material  substance  of  the 
holy  sacrament  of  the  blessed  body  and  blood 
of  our  Saviour  Christ "  (p.  114). 

The  above  he  is  **  persuaded  to  be  the  very 


true  meaning  and  sense  of  Holy  Scripture," 
and  he  proceeds  to  confirm  his  opinion  by  the 
testimony  of  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 
Tertullian,  Augastine,  and  Gelasius. 

With  these  words  before  him  the  Rev.  T.  A. 
Lacey,  Vicar  of  Madingley,  did  not  shrink 
from  telling  his  friends  of  the  Revue  Änglo- 
Romaine  that  Ridley  did  not  deny  Transub- 
stantiation,  and  therefore  that  the  Chorch  of 
England  does  not  deny  it.  Bishop  Moule  has 
done  a  service  to  the  Church  by  reprinting 
Ridley's  Brief  Dedaration  with  notes  and  ap- 
pendices.  [F.  M.] 

BIGHTEOÜSNESS  OF  GOD.— This  phrase, 
as  it  contains  an  ambiguous  genitive  case  ("of 
Ood"),  may  mean  two  very  different  things. 
If  the  genitive  be  taken  as  the  possessive  geni- 
tive it  signifies  the  righteousness  of  God  Him- 
self. But  if  regarded  as  the  genitive  of  origin, 
it  refers  to  the  righteousness  which  comes  from 
God,  t.e.  a  State  or  standing  which  He  requires, 
provides,  and  bestows.  In  the  one  instance  it 
is  a  quality  of  the  divine  nature  ;  in  the  other 
it  is  a  gift  from  God  to  man.  Consequently, 
when  the  phrase  occurs  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  context  must  be  our  guido  as  to  which  of 
these  two  meaning^  should  be  the  correct  in- 
terpretation  of  the  phrase. 

Before  dealing  with  the  ezpression  as  a  whole 
a  few  remarks  may  be  useful  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  righteousness,  and  also 
the  nature  of  righteousness  as  regarded  in  the 
Cid  Testament,  and  the  preparation  made  for 
the  use  of  the  term  in  the  New  Testament. 

Pirsty  the  leading  idea  inherent  in  righteous- 
ness is  that  of  conformity  to  a  Standard  of  con- 
duct  feit  or  recognised  to  be  authoritative. 
The  origin  and  growth  of  the  principle  of 
righteousness  in  man  have  been  traced  to  the 
laws  of  the  home,  society,  and  the  State.  Bat 
beyond  all  human  laws  there  is  the  moral  per- 
fection  of  God,  which  is  the  Standard  for  man- 
kind.  This  Standard  was  engraved  on  num's 
heart  when  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
though  conscience  has  been  perverted  and  the 
moral  sense  weakened,  there  is  still  the  witness 
within  of  the  ezistence  of  such  a  Standard,  by 
which  we  shall  be  judged.  The  idea  of  rieht- 
eousness,  then,  when  traced  to  its  source,  rests 
upon  the  disclosnre  of  God's  mind  and  will  to 
man,  a  disclosure  cffected  both  by  the  light  of 
nature  and  also  by  special  revelation. 

Seeondly,  in  the  Cid  Testament  the  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  s^eforensie  ideas ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  inspired  writers  always  think  of  the  right 
and  the  wrong  as  if  they  were  to  be  adjudicated 
upon.  '*  Righteousness  is  not  so  much  a  moral 
qaality  as  a  legal  Status.  The  word  '  righteous ' 
{ttaddtq)  simply  means  *in  the  right,'  and  the 
word  *  wicked '  {räthä)  means  '  in  the  wrong," 
{ W.  R.  Smith,  Prophet  of  Israel,  pp.  71  /.).    Thus 
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the  righteoudness  of  the  judge,  or  the  king  in 
bis  jadicial  capacitj,  is  "  to  deolare  in  the  right 
him  who  is  in  the  right,  and  to  oondemn  him 
who  is  in  the  wrong "  (c/.  Deot.  xvi.  18 ; 
2  Sam.  ZV.  4 ;  Isa.  zi.  4,  5) ;  while  that  of  the 
private  Citizen  is  soch  a  course  of  condact  as 
will  stand  the  scrotiny  of  the  impartial  jadge 
(Gen.  zzzvüi.  26 ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  17  ;  Prov.  xviii. 
17).  The  Word  "  righteonsness  "  nezt  came  to 
be  nsed  of  the  legal  statas  which  resnlts  f rom 
a  jadicial  sentence  in  one's  favour  (Isa.  v.  23; 
Ezek.  zviii.  20).  Even  when,  by  a  natural  ez- 
tension  of  meaning,  righteousness  came  to  de- 
note  right  moral  conduct  in  general,  yet  the 
implied  reference  is  to  the  judgment  of  Qod 
(Job  iv.  17 ;  Ezek.  zviii.  6 ;  Ps.  zv.  2  ;  Prov.  zvi. 
8).  See  Skinner*s  Isaiah  in  the  Cambridge  BiUe 
for  SchooU  and  Colleges,  Appendiz  iL  pp.  238-39. 

Thirdlyt  the  doable  combination  of  righteous- 
ness and  salvation  is  common :  "  I  bring  near 
my  righteousness,  it  shall  not  be  far  off,  and 
my  salvation  shall  not  tarry ;  and  I  will  place 
salvation  in  Zion  for  Israel  my  glory  "  (Isa.  zlvi. 
13) ;  "My  righteousness  is  near,  my  salvation 
is  gone  forth.  .  .  .  My  salvation  shall  be  for 
ever,  and  my  righteousness  shall  not  be  abol- 
ished "  (Isa.  IL  5,  6 ;  ef.  Ps.  zziv.  6 ;  Isa.  zlv. 
21-25).  In  one  passage  there  is  a  triple 
combination  of  "  righteousness,  salvation,  and 
revelation."  "My  salvation  is  near  to  come, 
and  my  righteousness  to  be  revealed  "  (Isa.  Ivi. 
1 ;  e/.  Isa.  zlvi.  13).  The  Old  Testament  thus 
represents  **  Salvation  as  the  outward  act  of 
deliverance,  and  the  State  of  things  ushered  in 
by  it,  while  righteousness  is  the  divin e  quality 
which  is  illustrated  and  embodied  by  it."  ^ 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  by  obtaining 
some  general  idea  respecting  the  use  of  the 
word  "righteousness,"  we  can  now  proceed  with 
cur  main  subject. 

We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the 
righteousness  of  Qod  viewed  as  an  absolute 
quality  of  the  divine  character.  When  so  re- 
garded,  it  is  that  principle  which  we  conceive 
as  leading  God  to  act  according  to  the  purity 
and  perfection  of  His  nature,  so  that  there  is 
a  perfect  correspondence  between  His  nature 
and  His  acts.  The  righteousness  of  God  de- 
mands  that  His  moral  creatures  conform  to 
His  own  moral  perfections,  and  necessitates 
the  punishment  of  those  who  fail  so  to  act. 
God  is  essentially  a  Righteous  Being.  He  has 
a  perfect  regard  to  what  is  right.  He  knows 
what  is  due  from  each  to  the  rest,  from  all  to 

*  Indeed,  by  the  synonymous  parallelism  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  in  the  above  passages  "  righteous- 
ness "  is  actually  used  as  a  synonym  for  "  salva- 
tion," and  that  because  the  righteousness  of  God 
is  pledged  for  the  salvation  of  His  people  (c/. 
Isa.  zlvi  13). 


Himself ,  and  He  also  knows  and  acknowledges 
what  is  due  from  Him  to  them.  Thus  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  "  righteousness  of  God  "  is 
spoken  of  as  truthfulness  in  personal  relations 
(Isa.  zlv.  19),  steadfastness  and  consistency 
of  purpose  (Isa.  zlL  10),  and  judicial  upright- 
ness  (Isa.  liz.  16).  In  the  New  Testament  the 
"righteousness  of  God"  is  used  in  a  similar 
sense  to  that  which  is  employed  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  following  passages :  Acts  zvii. 
31 ;  Rom.  iii.  5  ;  iz.  28 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  9.  In  one 
passage  we  read  of  "  the  righteousness  of  God 
and  cur  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  where  this  at- 
tribute  refers  to  the  faithfulness  of  God,  His 
acting  according  to  His  promises  (2  Pet.  i.  1). 
St.  Paul  sees  the  righteousness  of  God  as  mani- 
fested  in  the  fidelity  with  which  Qod  f ulfils  His 
promises  (Rom.  iii.  3-5),  and  the  punishment 
which  He  metes  out  to  sin  (Rom.  ii.  6).  "  The 
righteousness  of  God  "  is  also  referred  to  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  as  ezhibited  in  His  seek- 
ing  the  recovery  of  sinners,  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  violate  but  to  establish  His  own  righteous- 
ness (Rom.  iii.  25,  26). 

We  nezt  have  to  deal  with  the  more  special 
and  difficult  significance  of  the  ezpression 
'*the  righteousness"  of  God  when  it  refers  to 
a  State  of  righteousness  which  God  has  pro- 
vided  for  men  who  lack  a  righteousness  of  their 
own.  In  regard  to  the  righteousness  of  God  as 
a  gift  to  man,  the  point  of  difference  between 
Romanists  and  Protestants  is  whether  this 
righteousness  is  imptUed,  that  is,  attributed,  or 
imparted,  that  is,  infused.  The  main  issue  in 
this  controversy  tums  upon  the  meaning  and 
use  of  the  word  Siirai6(i)^  (dikaioö)^  rendered 
"to  justify."  Romanists  say  that  this  Greek 
verb  means  to  "  make  righteous,"  and  Protes- 
tants affirm  that  it  is  used  in  a  judicial,  or 
forensic,  not  an  efficient,  or  moral,  sense,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  rendered  to  "  account  righteous," 
to  "  prove  as  righteous,"  &c.  But  in  stating  the 
Protestant  view  it  is  most  important  to  re- 
member  ezactly  how  the  matter  Stands.  The 
word  diKaUxoy  when  considered  as  meaning  "to 
account  righteous,"  does  not  fiz  what  sort  of  a 
forum  or  court  (human  or  divioe)  a  person  (so 
to  speak)  Stands  before,  by  which  judgment  is 
to  be  pronounced  upon  him.  Nor  does  it 
assert  anything  respecting  the  grounds  upon 


2  Of  the  family  group  of  words  to  which 
ducai6<a  belongs,  two  words  require  to  be  care- 
f  ully  noted.  AiKalufia  {dikaiömä)  is  the  declaration 
of  a  thing  which,  or  a  person  who,  is  righteous. 
Hence  it  means  (1)  "ordinance"  and  "Statute," 
as  in  Luke  i.  6 ;  Rom.  i.  32 ;  ü.  26 ;  viii.  4 ;  (2) 
justiflcation,  Rom.  v.  16, 18.  AucaluKru  {dikaiösis) 
occurs  only  in  Rom.  iv.  25 ;  v.  18.  It  denotes 
"the  process  or  act  of  pronouncing  righteous; 
in  the  case  of  sinners,  the  act  of  acqulttal." 
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which  a  person  will  be  considered  righteous  if 
the  Terdict  is  favourable.  It  maj  be,  as  far  aa 
the  Word  itself  is  concerned,  because  he  is 
righteous,  or  because  be  is  proved  to  be  in  the 
right,  or  because  he  has  acted  up  to  the  re- 
quired  Standard.  Or  it  maj  be  because  he  is 
regarded  as  righteous  bj  an  act  of  clemency, 
forgiven  through  favoor  freely  extended  to 
him,  or  because  of  some  satisfaction  being 
made  for  bis  wrong-doing.  It  is  to  the  con- 
text  that  we  must  have  recourse  in  order  to 
determine  in  which  sense  the  person  is  ac- 
counted  righteous.  In  the  case  of  man  being 
acoounted  righteous  bef ore  God,  there  can  be, 
to  an  impartial  mind,  no  doubt  whatever,  of 
the  sense  in  which  the  pbrase  is  nsed,  if  the 
contezt  be  studied  where  Sixatöca  occurs,  and 
account  be  taken  of  the  general  teaching  of 
Scripture  elsewhere  on  the  subject.  Man  is 
accounted  righteous  because  Crod  acquits  him 
and  gratuitously  provides  for  him  a  State  or 
Standing  of  righteousness.  Of  the  above  general 
Statements  we  will  now  offer  some  proofs.  The 
Romanists  support  their  contention  that  "  to 
justify"  {diKat6<a)  means  to  makt  hdy,  on  the 
ground  that  the  verb  ends  in  ou  [oö).  It  is 
true  that  verbs  thus  ending  from  adjectiTes 
of  physical  meaning  maj  have  this  use ;  e.g, 
Tv<f>\ow  {tuphloun),  to  *'make  blind."  But 
when  such  words  are  derived  from  adjectives 
of  moral  meaning,  as,  d^iovv  (axioun)^  ötrioOp 
{?U)si4ntn),  diKaiow  {dikaumn),  they  do  bj  usage, 
and  must  from  the  nature  of  things,  signify 
to  deem,  to  account,  or  to  trta4,  as  worthj,  holj, 
righteous.  In  support  of  this  Statement  it 
may  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  known 
ezample  in  the  whole  of  classical  literatore 
where  the  word  means  to  **  mahc  righteous "  ; 
that  in  the  LXX.  forty-five  times  [Old 
Testament  and  Apocrypha],  (2  Sam.  zv.  4 ; 
Ps.  Ixzzii.  3 ;  Deut  zzv.  1 ;  1  Kings  viii.  32 ; 
2  Chron.  vL  23  ;  Prov.  zvii.  15,  &c.)»  and  in  the 
Pseudepigraphic  Books  (Sol.  ii.  16 ;  iii.  5 ; 
iv.  9 ;  vüi.  7,  27,  31 ;  iz.  3 ;  4  Ezr.  iv.  18 ;  z. 
IG ;  xii.  7 ;  5  Ezr.  ii.  20 ;  Apoc.  Baruch.  (in 
Ceriani's  translation  from  the  Syriac)  zzi. 
9,  11 ;  zziv.  1)  it  always,  or  almost  always, 
occurs  with  the  forensic  and  judicial  sense  ^ 
(see  Sanday  and  Headlam's  Romans,  pp.  30, 
31,  and  Lihh.  Apoer,,  ed.  O.  F.  Fritzsche, 
p.  643.) 

The  following  g^ouping  of  the  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  where  the  word  occurs, 
will  show  upon  what  a  solid  foundation  rests 
the  Protestant  view  of  justification  by  faith. 
We  have  only  to  cite  the  passages  where  "  to 

^  The  nearest  approach  to  an  ezception  is 
Ps.  Izziii.  13  (in  LXX.,  Ps.  Izxii.  13),  where  the 
word  seems  to  be  **pronounced  righteous,"  in 
other  words,  '*  I  called  my  conscience  clear." 


justify"  occurs  with  no  particular  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  ** justification  by  faith"  to 
convince  ourselves  that  the  word  is  connected 
with  the  ideas  of  acquittal,  pardon,  acceptance, 
or  approbation.   In  every  one  of  these  cases  it  is 
obviously  used  in  a  forensic  and  judicial,  and 
distinctly  not  in  an  ethical  and  therapentic 
sense:   *'Wisdom  (of  God's  arrangements)  is 
juztified  (i.e.  acknowledged  to  be  right)  of  all 
her  children"  (Luke  vii.  35;  ef,  Matt.  zL  19, 
where  the  true  reading  is  '*  wisdom  is  justified 
by  her  works  ").    "  By  thy  words  (as  the  indez 
of  thy  State  and  character)  thou  shalt  be  jugti- 
fied  {i.e,  declared   to   be  righteons   and  ac- 
ceptable),  and  by  thy  words  thon  shalt  be 
condemned  "  {ue.  in  the  day  of  jndgment,  ver. 
36)  (Matt.  zii.  37).      *<A11  the  people  when 
they  heard,  and  the  pablicans,  juttified  God 
(t.e.  judged  that  God  had  acted  rightlj  in  the 
mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  declared  their 
approval),  being  baptized  with  the  baptism  of 
John"  (Luke  vii.  29).    <<But  he,  desiring  to 
juttify  himself  {ue.  to  make  himself  out  to  be 
righteous,   free  from  the  implied  Charge  or 
reproach  of  not  loving  bis  neighboar,  con- 
tained  in  verses  27,  28),  said  unto  Jesas,  And 
who  is  my  neighbour?"  (Luke  z.  29).     "  Ye 
are  they  that  jtutify  yourselves  (i.e.  make  out 
yourselves   to  be  righteous— proclaimed  and 
paraded  their  righteousness)  in  the  sight  of 
men;  but  God  knowetb  your  hearts"  (Luke 
zvL  15).      "I  say  unto  you,  This  man  went 
down  to  bis  Yiouse  justißed  (i.e.  judged  by  God 
to  be  a  right-minded  worshipper,  or  approved 
by  bis  conscience)  rather  than  the  other" 
(Luke  zviii.  14).    "Not  the  hearers  of  a  law 
are  just  bef  ore  God,  but  the  doers  of  a  law 
shall  hejustified  (i.e.  made  out  to  be  righteous 
in  the  day  of  judgment)  (Rom.  ii  13).    "That 
thou  mightest  be  justificd  (i.e.  judged  to  be 
righteous)  in  thy  words,  and  mightest  prevail 
when  thou  comest   unto   judgment "   (Rom. 
üi.   4).      *'For  he  that  hath  died  (i.e.  who 
dissolved  relationship  and  ceased  life-nnion 
with  sin)  is  jtuiißed  (i.e.  released,  as  by  a  dccree 
of  acquittal)  from  (the  vassalage  and  power 
of)  sin"  (Rom.  vi.  7).     "For  I  know  nothing 
against  myself ;  yet  am  I  not  theiebj  JustiJUd 
(proved  to  be  in  the  right) ;    but  he    that 
judgeth  me  is  the  Lord  "  (1  Cor.  iv.  4).     **  He 
who  was   manifested   in  the    flesh,  justißed 
(judged  or  proved  as  righteous)  in  the  spirit" 
(i.e.  in  the  inner  man,  the  higher  principle  of 
Spiritual  life)  (1  Tim.  iii.  16).     There  is,  how- 
ever,  a  passage  in  Rev.  zzii.  11,  "He  that  is 
righteous  (d^icatos,  dikaioa)  let  him  be  righteous 
{5iKaL(o$'fiT(i)  dikaiöthetö)  still,"  which  has  been 
triumphantly  cited  as  proving  that  to  '*  jtutify  " 
{ducaLÖuj,  dikaioö)  means  to  "  make  righteous." 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  verb  is  used  in  the 
paasive,  and  might  signify  here  the  possession 
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of  that  righteoasuess  so  infused.  But  there 
can  be  little  doabt  that  tbe  correct  readiDg  is 
that  adopted  bj  tbe  revisers,  of  the  last  clause 
of  the  verse,  viz.  fivxap^  ßvr<u^9i^(a  (rhuparos 
rhuparUhetö),  and  the  whole  verse  shoold  be 
rendered,  '*He  that  is  righteous,  let  bim  do 
righteousness  still.'' 

If  we  examine  and  compare  the  passages 
where  "to  jastify"is  used  theologically  {i,e. 
when  directly  and  specially  treating  of  jostifi- 
cation  bj  faith),  we  shall  find  that  the  forensic 
Import  of  the  term  is  eqoallj  obyioos.    ''By 
him  every  one  that  believeth  is  justißed  from 
all  things  (made  out  to  be  righteous  in  Christ ; 
cleared  from  all  those  penal  liabilities),  from 
which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of 
Moses"  (Acts    ziii.  39).      <<Because  by  the 
works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  jrutified 
(relieved  from  the  Charge  of  sin,  accoanted 
righteous,  and  so  entitled  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  the  heavenly  kingdom)  in  bis  sight " 
(Rom.  iii.  20).     **Bein^  juttified  freely  by  bis 
grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus"  (Rom.  iii.  24).    In  Rom.  iii.  26,  28,  30 ; 
iv.  2,  5 ;  V.  1,  9 ;  vi  7 ;  vüL  30,  33 ;  and  in 
Gal.  ii  16,  17 ;  iii  6,  11,  24 ;  v.  4,  as  in  the 
three  foregoing  passages,  the  usage  of  "to 
justify"  must  be  forensic,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  cite  or  examine  them.     If  we  com- 
pare the  words  '*  being  now  justified  by  bis 
blood"  in  Rom.  y.  9,   with   those  of    "the 
forgiveness  of  cur  trespasses,"  Eph.  i.  7,  and 
verses  24,  26,  26  of  Rom.  iii.  with  each  other, 
wecannot  fail  toconclude  that  '*  jastification" 
is  a  synonym  for  "  forgiveness  of  sins."    In  tbe 
f oUowing  few  passages  the  reference  to  foren- 
sic justification  is  not  so  manifestly  clear  as 
in  those  above  named,  or,  at  least,  it  may  be 
questioned,  and  some  Protestant  critics  have 
been  not  indisposed  to  surrender  them  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Interpretation.     Rom.  viii.  30 
is  the  first  of  such  passages  whlch  Claims 
a    passing    notice :     "  And    whom    he    fore- 
ordained,  them  he  also  called  ;  and  whom  he 
called,  them  he  also  justified ;  and  whom  be 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified."    It  has  been 
asked  why,   if  sanctification  is  not  part  of 
justification,  do  we  find  the  word  "sanctified" 
wanting  between  "justified "  and  "glorified"  ? 
Some   have  suggested  that  "sanctified"  is 
induded   in    "  glorified."      But    the    simple 
and  natural  explanation  of  the  absence  of 
reference  here  to  sanctification  is  that  the 
Apostle  is  not  detailing  cur  experience,  but 
the  acts  of  Qod  which  secure  cur  salvation. 
The  successive  Steps  are  designedly  omitted, 
by  which  believers  are  led  to  their  final  and 
complete  glorification,  and  the  certainty  of 
its  accomplishment  gives  the  triumphant  note 
which  follows. 
Another  passage  to  be  specially  considered 


is  1  Cor.  vi.  11 :  '*  And  such  were  some  of  you 
but  ye  wert  washed,  but  ye  were  sanctified, 
but  ye  were  justified  (i.e.  accounted  righteous, 
entitled  to  the  Privileges  of  the  kingdom  of 
God)  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  the  Spirit  of  cur  God."   It  might  be  expected 
that  "  justified  "  would  have  come  before,  not 
after, "  sanctified,"  for  we  are  not "  made  holy  '* 
before  we  are  "  accounted  righteous,*'  but  "  ac- 
counted righteous"  and  then  "made  holy." 
But  the  climax  in  the  expression  is  not  bascd 
on  the  relation  of  succession  in  time,  but 
on    the    relation   of    superiority   of   degree, 
namely,  to  the  legal  title  to  moral  meetness. 
It  is  probable  that  the  double  expression  "  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  OUT  God,"  attaches  itself  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding  clauses  on   the   well-known   Hebrcw 
principle  of  Introversion  or  inverse  parallelism, 
that  is,  in  the  case  of  a  stanza  consisting  of 
four  lines  or  members  of  a  verse,  the  first  is 
related  or  is  parallel  to  the  fourth,  the  second 
to  the  third.    * '  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  " 
applies  to  the  clause  *'  but  ye  were  justified," 
while  "  and  by  the  Spirit  of  cur  God "  applies 
to  the  clause  "but  ye  were  sanctified"  (c/. 
Rom.  il  7-10).    If  we  were  to  suppose  that  the 
expression  "  ye  were  justified  "  had  reference  to 
inherent  righteousness,  there  would  be  meaning- 
less  tautology,  and  also  a  stränge  Omission  in 
this  appeal  by  the  great  teacher  of  justification 
by  faith  to  the  chief  foundation  of  the  Corin- 
thian  believers'  progressive,  redemptive  bless- 
ings.      (See  note  on  p.  141,  col.  1.) 

The  next  passage  to  be  noticed  is  in  Titus 
iii  6,6:"  Not  by  works  done  in  righteousness, 
which  we  did  ourselves,  but  according  to  bis 
mercy  he  saved  us  (i.e,  brought  us  into  the 
way  of  salvation),  through  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  he  poured  out  upon  us  richly,  through 
Jesus  Christ  cur  Saviour ;  that  being  (previ- 
ously)  justified  {i,e,  accounted  righteous,  and 
entitled  to  everlasting  glory)  by  bis  grace,  we 
might  be  made  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of 
etemal  life."  In  these  verses,  as  in  1  Cor.  vi 
11,  the  Order  of  time  is  again  rcversed.  The 
making  us  morally  meet  for  everlasting  glory  is 
mentioned  before  the  acceptance  of  onr  persons 
in  Christ,  and  receiving  cur  title  to  that  glory. 
Of  course,  if  this  passage  stood  alone,  and  the 
usage  of  the  word  "  to  justify "  permitted  it, 
it  might  be  rendered  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
bypothesis,  "  being  made  holy  by  bis  grace." 
But  even  then  this  clause  would  weaken  ratbcr 
than  strengthen  the  foregoing  context.  It 
would  be  needless  repetition.  It  is  far  more 
natural,  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  ascertained 
meaning  of  "  to  justify,"  to  regard  the  clause 
where  it  occurs,  in  a  forensic,  not  a  moral, 
sense.    It  may  look  back  either  to  the  initial 
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forensic  justification  that  preceded  tbe  sancti- 
fication  named  in  the  foregoing  clauses ;  or, 
it  maj  look  forward  to  that  final  forensic  justi- 
fication which  precedes  glorification  (see  Heb. 
vi.  12). 

The  last  of  these  passages  requiring  ex- 
amination  is  in  James  ii.  21,  24,  25:  *'Was 
not  Abraham  oar  father  justified  by  works,  in 
that  he  offered  up  Isaac  bis  son  apon  tbe 
altar?  .  .  .  Ye  see  that  by  works  a  man  is 
justified,  and  not  only  by  faith.  And  in  like 
mann  er  was  not  also  Rahab  the  haxlotjustißed 
by  works,  in  that  she  received  the  messengers, 
and  sent  them  out  another  way  ?  "  Whatever 
may  be  the  right  Interpretation  of  this  passage, 
one  thing  is  clear,  that  the  word  "  justified " 
cannot  refer  to  inherent  righteousness.  For 
it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  a  man  or  woman  is 
made  righteous  by  works.  It  must  be  the 
other  way  about,  one  works  because  he  is 
righteous.  Righteousness  develops  itself  from 
within  outward,  and  not  from  without  inward. 
Works  are  the  fruit,  not  the  root,  equally 
whether  the  root  is  regarded  as  inherent 
righteousness  or  faith.  Whether  St.  James 
refers  to  a  person  being  "  coxmted  righteous" 
as  to  bis  Standing,  or  made  out  to  be  evangeli- 
cally  righteous  in  character,  whether  to  bis 
having  a  legal  title,  or  having  a  moral  meetness 
for  the  Privileges  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  no 
need  for  our  present  purpose  to  decide.  In  both 
cases,  the  justification  is  judicial  or  forensic. 

Having  thus  seen  that  the  word  "  to  justify '* 
has  invariably  in  the  New  Testament  a  forensic 
sense,  we  may  procecd  to  consider  certain  de- 
tails  respecting  the  righteousness  of  God. 

In  the  R.y.  the  rendering  of  SiKaioaui^rj  dem) 
is  not  ''the  righteousness  of  God,"  but  **a 
righteousness  of  God  "  (Rom.  i.  17).  Had  more 
attention  been  given  to  the  fact  of  the  absence 
of  the  definite  article  in  the  original,  mistakes 
respecting  this  phrase  would  have  been  avoided. 
**  A  righteousness  "  provided  for  us  is  not  **  the 
righteousness"  which  God  Himself  possesses, 
whether  it  be  viewed  as  inhabiting  or  encircling 
US,  or  infused  into  us.  "A  righteousness"  im- 
parted  to  us  is  not  '*the  righteousness"  of 
Christ,  for  this  would  be  to  mistake  the  cause 
for  the  result.  "A  righteousness  of  God"  is 
not  the  right  relationship  into  which  God  puts 
the  believer  with  respect  to  the  law  and  Him- 
self, for  this  is  to  put  the  consequence  for  the 
cause.  "A  righteousness  of  God"  is  not  the 
method  by  which  God  pardons,  and  acconnts 
righteous,  and  entitles  to  eternal  glory  those 
who  believe,  for  this  is  to  Substitute  an  idea  for 
the  reality,  a  theory  for  an  act.  "  A  righteous- 
ness of  God"  is  a  righteousness  founded  on 
the  entire  work  of  Christ  in  the  fiesh,  which 
He  bestows  upon  tbe  believer.  Man,  possessed 
of  this  gift  of  righteousness,  is  pronounced 


righteous,  and  is  in  a  state  and  ^g^joding  in 
which  he  has  acquittal  of  sin  and  acceptance 
with  God. 

"Righteousness  of  God"  is  a  free  gift^  not 
secured  by  works  of  the  law,  whether  viewed 
as  the  Mosaic  Law,  or  the  natural  law  of  God 
written  on  the  soul  as  in  the  case  of  tbe 
heathen.  For  by  way  of  merit  the  attainment 
of  righteousness  is  impossible.  The  law  de- 
mands  perfect  obedience  to  all  its  precepts, 
and  threatens  condemnation  to  those  who  do 
not  render  such  obedience  (Gal.  üi.  10,  12). 
Obedience  of  this  kind,  perfect  and  perfectly 
uninterrupted,  no  one  has  rendered,  whether 
Jew  or  Gentile  (Rom.  iL  1 ;  UL  9-18). 

"  Righteousness  of  God  "  is  received  in  nnion 
with  Christ  (Rom.  iii.  22).  Without  Christ  there 
is  no  righteousness  ;  He  is  alike  the  medium 
through  which  we  receive  it  (1  Cor.  L  30),  and 
He  is  its  meritorious  cause  (Rom.  iii.  24). 

Baptism  is  that  which  places  us  in  formal 
covenant  with  God,  and  so  it  is,  in  St.  Paul's 
words,  that  whereby  we  "  put  on  Christ,"  and 
are  esteemed  "sons  of  God,  through  faith 
in  Christ"  (Gal.  iii.  26,  27).  Viewed  as  a 
covenant  seal,  and  when  rightly  handled, 
baptism  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  re- 
mission  of  sins  and  reception  into  divine 
favour  (1  Cor.  vi.  11  ;  Eph.  v.  26;  Tit.  iii  5,  7; 
Rom.  vi.  4 ;  Col.  ii.  12 ;  1  Pet.  üL  21).  Bnt 
in  speaking  of  the  essential  subjective  condi- 
tion  of  receiving  righteousness,  this  is  faith 
in  Christ — a  faith  produced  by  the  Operation 
of  God — placing  us  in  the  attitude  of  recipienU 
of  God's  bounty,  and  enabling  us  to  rely  upon 
the  merits  of  Christ,  and  so  to  accept  the 
righteousness  which  God  has  provided  for  man 
who  lacks  a  righteousness  of  bis  own.  Thos 
righteousness  of  God  is  described  as  "  founded 
upon  faith"  (Phil.  iii.  9  ;  iwi  rj  iriarci,  epi  tu 
pisUi);  "which  is  of  faith"  (Rom.  ix.  30); 
"  which  is  through  faith  in  Christ "  (Phil,  iii  9). 

The  faith  which  justifies  is  not  an  unprodac- 
tive  and  dead  faith,  but  one  which  purifies  tbe 
heart  and  works  by  love.  Only  such  a  faith 
can  unite  us  to  Christ  and  appropriate  the 
righteousness  provided  for  us.  This  truth  is 
strikingly  brougbt  out  in  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James  (ii  14-26).  The  passage  when  care- 
fully  considered,  naturally  interpreted,  with 
füll  weight  being  given  to  the  point  of  view  of 
the  writer,  in  no  way  conflicts  with,  but  on 
the  contrary  confirms  and  Supplements  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul  upon  the  subject  of  justi- 
fication. St.  James,  when  writing  this  passage, 
was  evidently  acquainted  (how  could  he  be 
otherwise  7)  with  the  teaching  of  St  Paul  upon 
the  subject,  and  also  with  the  Antinomian  per- 
version  of  that  teaching  (c/.  Rom.  vi  1,  15 ;  ül 
8).  It  was  not  with  a  view  of  challenging  or 
modifying  the  Pauline  doctrine,  bnt  to  prevent 
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its  abuse  ^  that  St.  James  wrote  as  he  did.    It  is 

dangeroas  and  incorrect  to  assert  that  St.  James 

and  St.  Paul  moved  in  such  different  spheres  of 

religious  thonght  that  they  could  neither  have 

penned  nor  endorsed  what  the  other  wrote  upon 

Justification.    No  doubt,  under  similar  circum- 

stances,  both  would  have  written  in  the  same 

strain,  though  in  the  stjle  natural  to  each.     If 

St.  Paul  had  read  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  (ii. 

14-26),  he  would  have  taken  no  ezception  to  it, 

bearing  in  mind  the  purpose  for  which  these 

verses  were  penned,  namely,  to  disclose  to  the 

Pharisaical  Antin  omian  the  worthlessness  of 

bis  dead  faith  which  was  no  tme  faith  at  all. 

On  the  other  band,  if  St.  James  had  before  him 

such  Statements  of  St.  Paul  as  those  which  are 

made  in  Rom.  iii.  19-31 ;  Gal.  iii. ;  PhU.  üi.  8, 

9,  kc.y  he  would  have  admired  the  clearness 

and  boldness  of  them,  taking  into  account  that 

St.   Paul   was   disclosing   to  the  Pharisaical 

legalist  the  worthlessness  of  bis  works.     The 

point  upon  which  St.  James  insists  is  that  a 

mere  formal  assent  of  the  mind  to  religious 

truth,  shown  to  be  nothing  more  than  this  bj 

its  f ailing  to  lead  to  active  godliness,  is  not  the 

faith  that  justifies.     When  St.  James  asks, 

'^Was  not  Abraham   our   father  justified  by 

works,  in  that  he  offered  up  Isaac  bis  son 

upon  the  altar  7 ''  (Jas.  ii.  21),  he  means  that 

Abraham's  faith  came  to  maturitj  in  the  act 

of  offering  up  Isaac.    He  was   '*  justified  by 

works  "  only  in  the  sense  that  he  had  a  faith 

which  worked,  and,  in  working,   proved  its 

existence  and  came  to  its  maturity.    So,  in  the 

case  of  Rahab  the  harlot,  who,  he  says,  was 

''justified  by  works  " ;  for  her  faith  proved  its 

existence  by  bringing  forth  fruit,  *'  in  that  she 

received  the  messengers,  and  sent  them  out 

another  way  "  (ver.  25).    It  is  worthy  of  notice 

that  in  quoting  the  words  "  Abraham  believed 

Ood,  and  it  was  reckoned  unto  him  for  righteous- 

ness,''  St.  James   adds,  "and  he  was  called 

the  friend  of  God"  (ver.  23).    No  doubt  the 

addition  was  made  to  show  that  Abraham*s 

faith  did  not   remain   idle,   inoperative,   un- 

d<%veloped,  really  non -existent,  but  was  pro- 

ductive  in  its  nature,  so  that  he  received  the 

title  of  the  "  friend  of  God  "  {cf.  2  Chron.  xx.  7). 

Placing,  then,  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and 

St.  James  side  by  side,  although  there  is  a 

remarkable  difference  in  their  terminology  and 

the  angle  at  which  they  are  looking  at  the 

same  subject,  yet  we  see  no  real  discrepancy  in 

the  opinions  of  these  Apostles.    As  so  of ten  in 

Scripture,  they  present  two  complementary  sets 

i  *'It  seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
misuse  or  misunderstanding  of  St.  Paulis  teaching 
on  the  part  of  others  gave  rise  to  St.  James's 
caref uUy  guarded  language  "  (Dr.  Hort,  Judautie 
OhristianUyt  p.  140). 


of  truths  which,  when  rightly  understood,  pre- 
vent  narrowness  and  Stagnation  of  religious 
thought  and  the  perversions  of  extremists  on 
either  side.  St.  Paul  writes  for  the  deep  thinker 
and  professed  theologian ;  St.  James  frames 
bis  teaching  *'  on  a  more  everyday  level "  and 
appeals  to  a  believer  of  the  ordinary  type  of 
mind.  Thus  viewing  the  Statements  of  St  Paul 
and  St.  James,  the  matter  may  be  briefiy 
summed  up  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication. A  man  is  justified  not  on  account  of 
bis  own  righteousness,  but  on  account  of  the 
merits  of  Christ  received  by  faith ;  but  this 
faith  must  be  active,  a  faith  which  works  by 
love,  and  leads  a  man  to  act  according  to  bis 
beliet  St.  Paul  laid  stress  on  the  former  part 
of  this  doctrine;  St.  James  on  the  latter. ^ 

Several  objections  have  been  urged,  especi- 
ally  by  Roman  Catholic  divines,  ag^nst  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only.  It 
has  often,  for  instance,  been  alleged  that 
this  doctrine  is  a  brand-new  one,  unknown 
by  the  Fathers,  and  invented  in  the  sixteenth 
Century.  To  this  we  observe  that  the  early 
controversies  did  not  tum  upon  this  subject, 
and  no  need  was  feit  for  accurate  definltions 
upon  it.  The  Statements  are,  therefore, 
general,  rather  practical  than  formal,  and  the 
distinction  between  justification  and  sanctifi- 
cation  did  not  receive  that  thorough  con- 
sideration  which  it  afterwards  received  in  the 
time  of  the  Schoolmen,  and,  still  more,  of  the 

^  It  may  be  useful  to  add  the  foUowing  from 
Dr.  C.  H.  H.  Wright's  Primer  of  Roman  Catfiolicitm 
(R.T.S.),  p.  112,  as  giving  another  view,  which 
some  may  consider  simpler : — 

"  One  passage  in  St.  James  ii.  24  is  apparently 
contradictory  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  while 
St.  Paul  in  Romans  iv.  affirms  that  Abraham  was 
justified  by  faith  only.  St.  James,  alluding  to 
Abraham's  offering  up  of  Isaac  (referred  to  also 
in  Heb.  xi.  17-19),  and  to  the  case  of  Rahab 
(mentioned  also  in  Heb.  xi  31),  affirms  :  *  Te  see, 
then,  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and 
not  by  faith  only.'  James  refers  to  justification 
before  men,  and  does  not  speak  of  justification 
before  God.  We  read  in  Luke  vii.  29,  that  the 
people  and  the  publicans  that  beard  Jesus  'justi- 
fied God* — i,e.  declared  God  to  be  just — 'being 
(or,  having  been,  marg.  RV.)  baptized  with  the 
baptism  of  John.'  Even  so  those  persons  who, 
having  a  living  faith,  show  mercy  to  others,  are 
justißed  (or  counted  righteous)  by  their  works  in 
the  sight  of  men,  while  those  who  'say  they 
have  faith,  and  have  not  works '  exhibit  no  proof 
of  saving  faith,  and  are  therefore  justly  judged 
by  those  *  that  are  without,'  as '  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins. '  This  exposition  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  the  argument  contained  in  the  passage, 
James  ii.  14-26." 
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Reformers.  The  earliest  Christian  writers,  how- 
ever,  dwell  mucb  on  the  Atonement  and  the 
meritorioas  cause  of  pardon.  Still,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  forensic  nature  of  jastifica- 
tion  seems  to  bave  been,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
lost  sight  of  in  post-apostolic  times,  and  down 
throngh  the  ages  of  mediaeval  divines  and 
expositors,  tili  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation. 
*'The  fact,"  as  Dr.  James  Morrison  remarks, 
"is  one  of  a  maltitade,  which  demonstrates 
the  early  and  long-continaed  misoonception 
and  corraption  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
Darkness  succeeded  the  first  marvellous  light. 
Night  came  after  day."  Tet  there  were  some 
happy  exccptions.  Thas,  Clement  of  Rome, 
the  earliest  of  all  the  Fatbers,  speaking  of 
faithful  men  of  old,  writes,  ''They  were  all 
therefore  greatly  glorified,  not  for  their  own 
sake,  or  for  their  own  works,  or  for  the 
righteousness  that  they  themseWes  wrought; 
but  through  His  will.  And  we  also,  being 
called  by  the  same  will  in  Christ  Jesus,  are 
not  justified  by  ourselves,  neither  by  our  own 
wisdom,  or  knowledge,  or  piety,  or  any  works 
which  we  did  in  holiness  of  heart,  but  by  that 
faith  by  which  God  Almighty  has  justified  all 
men  from  the  beginning."  ^  Ag^in,  the  author 
of  the  EpistU  to  Diognetu$y  published  in  the 
works  of  Justin  Martyr,  says,  *'  God  gave  up 
His  own  Son  a  ransom  for  us,  the  holy  for  the 
nnholy,  the  innocent  for  the  wicked,  the 
righteous  for  the  nnrighteous,  the  incor- 
ruptible  for  the  corruptible,  the  immortal  for 
the  mortal.  For  what  eise  could  cover  our 
sins,  but  His  righteousness  ?  In  whom  was  it 
possible  for  us,  the  unholy  and  ungodly,  to 
be  justified,  but  in  the  Son  of  God  alone. 
Oh,  unlooked  for  blessing^I  that  the  trans- 
g^esslon  of  many  should  be  hidden  in  a 
righteous  One,  and  that  the  righteousness  of 
One  should  justify  many  transgressors  !^ 

Although  abundant  passages  might  be 
quoted  in  which  Scripture  declarations  are 
echocd  and  re-echoed,  which  assert  that  men 
are  not  "justified  by  works,"  still,  there  are 
not  many  '*  star  -  like  *'  testimonies  in  the 
Fatbers  like  the  above  two  which  we  have 
cited.  It  would  appear  that  the  Fatbers 
were  deficient  in  definitely  settled  and  self- 
consistent  views  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
which  we  render  "justify."  But  the  essential 
question  is  not,  whether  or  no  the  Fatbers 
cleariy  undcrstood  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  and  drew  the  proper  distinctions  be- 
tween  it  and  sanctification.    We  content  our- 

^  Clem.  Rom.,  EpUt.  i.  cap.  32.  Quoted  by 
Bishop  Harold  Browne,  Ex}^sition  of  the  Tkirty- 
nine  ÄrtieUs,  pp.  275-76. 

'  Quoted  by  Dr.  James  Morrison,  Critical  Ex- 
position ofltomans  Third,  p.  173. 


selves  with  the  fact  that  the  Protestant 
doctrines  about  justification  can  be  most 
certainly  proved  by  Holy  Writ.  It  seems  to 
be  the  will  of  Gk>d  that  different  ages  should 
bring  into  prominence,  and  render  clearer, 
certain  aspects  of  inspired  truth.  In  that 
sense,  there  is  the  continual  exemplification, 
although  with  some  breaks,  of  the  law  of  a 
true  evolution  in  the  sphere  of  diyine  Revela- 
tion. 

Objection,  too,  has  been  taken  to  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  tranaaction  of  the  nature  of  a 
fiction,  and  one  unworthy  of  the  character  of 
God.  It  has  been  asked,  is  there  not  some- 
thing  unreal  and  nnsatiafactory  on  the  part 
of  God,  in  the  accepting  of  a  sinner  whose 
remaining  sinf  ulness  seems  to  necesaitate  the 
vindicative  reaction  of  God's  holiness  against 
him,  while  he  is  yet  free  from  snch  vindicatiTe 
reaction  of  holiness  as  is  expressed  in  the 
penalties  of  the  law.  Or,  put  more  briefly,  how 
can  God  account  a  person  righteous  who  is  not 
really  or  perfectly  so  ?  On  carefnlly  looking  at 
the  subject  all  round,  the  supposed  difficulty 
is  relieyed,  if  not  removed.  First,  it  is  well 
to  recollect  that  the  entrance  of  sin  throngh 
Adam  has  brought  about  an  abnormal  State 
of  things,  and  oonsequently,  in  redncing 
things  to  a  normal  State,  there  wonld  be  much 
that  would  appear  stränge  and  open  to  the 
attacks  of  criticism,  unless  all  the  factors  of 
the  case  were  duly  taken  into  account.  An 
abnormal  remedy,  so  to  speak,  is  necessary  in 
dealing  with  an  abnormal  disease.  If  the 
way  of  justifying  the  ongodly,  as  declared 
in  Scripture,  be  not  accepted  because  it  is 
opposed  to  ordinary  human  conception,  tben 
there  can  be  no  deliverance  of  man  from  the 
effects  of  the  Fall.  Seeondly,  Christ,  the 
Second  Head  of  redeemed  hnmanity,  has 
endured  the  penalties  of  the  law  in  the 
sinner's  stead  :  *'  Christ  redeemed  ns  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  having  become  a  curse 
for  US "  (Gal.  iii.  13).  This  is  not  to  dedaie 
them  innocent.  That  would  be  a  judgment 
contrary  to  truth.  It  declares  that  the  de- 
mands  of  the  law  have  been  satisfied  with 
regard  to  them,  and  that  they  are  free  from 
condemnation  (Rom.  iv.  5-7 ;  vüi.  1).  Justifi- 
cation refers  to  the  doing  away  with  the  guUt 
of  sin,  rather  than  with  the  removal  of  its 
power,  poUution,  and  dominion.  It  is  the  ac- 
ceptance  of  our  persons  for  the  merits  of 
Christ.  We  are  not  declared  to  be  whoUy 
or  perfectly  sanctified,  but  to  be  forgiven  and 
approved  in  Christ,  and  this  on  account  of  His 
meritorious  cross  and  passion.  THrdly,  when 
God  declares  the  sinner  righteous,  it  is  with 
the  design  of  making  him  gradually  righteous, 
until  at  last  the  process  is  completed,  when  he 
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shall  be  set  "  before  the  presence  of  His  glory 
withoat  blemish  in  exceeding  joy  "  (Jade  24). 
Trnth  of  fact  and  ideal  trath  are  not  opposed 
to  each  other.  As  soon  as  the  raw  recrait  is 
enlisted  he  is  called  a  soldler,  because  the 
Intention  is  that  he  shall  be  properl j  trained 
until  he  is  what  his  name  implies.  Somewhat 
in  thesame  manner,  onlj  on  an  infinitelj  higher 
plane  of  thought,  Qod  calls  the  sinner  righteoos 
in  advance.  He  regards  the  sinner  as  that 
which  he  will  sarelj  become,  as  that  which 
at  the  very  moment  he  is  in  process  of  be- 
coming.  With  God,  who  views  the  beginning 
from  the  end,  and  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
there  is  no  time  limit  When  God  prononnces 
the  sinner  righteons,  the  light  of  eternity  rests 
npon  the  transaction.  PourtMy^  faith  being 
the  instrumental  caase  of  jastification  nnites 
the  sinner  to  the  Saviour.  In  snch  a  blessed 
relationship  what  possibilities  and  potent!- 
alities,  no  less  than  necessities,  of  personal 
righteoasness  belong  to  the  believer,  no  matter 
what  his  sinful  past,  his  present  weakness ! 
Fifthly,  the  reality  of  the  transaction  of  jastifi- 
cation becomes  evident,  if,  for  cleamess  of 
thoaght  and  convenience  of  thinking,  we  view 
this  marvelloas  transaction  in  the  following 
Order:  (1)  God  bestows  on  the  sinner  a  real 
gift,  namely,  a  righteoasness  which  He  has  pro- 
Tided  for  him  in  Christ.  (2)  God  accoants  the 
sinner  righteons  in  a  forensic  sense.  (3)  God 
yiewB  the  sinner  in  relation  to  his  certain 
f  ntare  condition  of  perf ect  personal  righteoas- 
ness, which,  if  he  continaed  faithfal,  will  be 
realised  when  he  is  glorified. 

Ag^ain,  objection  has  been  taken  to  evangeli- 
cal  works  which  arise  from  faith  being  exclnded 
from  the  office  of  jastification.  Stress  has 
been  laid  npon  the  fäct  that  St  Paal  does  not 
exclade  personal  righteoasness  which  is  the 
resalt  of  anion  with  Christ,  prodaced  bytho 
work  of  the  Holy  Splrit,  and  inspired  by  right 
motives,  from  the  office  of  jastifying.  We  are 
told  that  he  exclades  only  the  deeds  of  the  law, 
legal  works,  works  prompted  by  the  idea  of 
meriting  heaven,  works  done  before  faith  and 
regeneration.  Bat  those  who  thas  rcason  for- 
get  that  the  same  argaments  ased  in  regard  to 
legal  righteoasness  apply  to  evangelical  right- 
eoasness. "By  the  works  of  the  law  shall 
no  flesh  be  jnstified"  (Rom.  iii.  20).  Why! 
becaase  no  one  can  perfectly  act  op  to  the 
Standard  reqaired,  and  even  if  be  coald  so  act 
from  a  given  point  of  time,  how  woald  sach 
future  perfection  (if  it  coald  be  attained) 
atone  for  the  past  7  When  we  have  done  all,  we 
are  anprofitable  serrants.  We  have  merely  per- 
f ormed  onr  daty,  and  can  lay  no  claim  to  merit, 
certainly  not  to  a  sarplas  of  merit  to  make  ap 
for  past  dement.  Those  who  imagine  that  the 
Claims  of  the  divine  holiness  can  be  satisfied 


by  the  personal  righteoasness  of  saints  as  a 
groand  of  their  acceptance,  must  take  a  wrong 
view  altogether  both  of  divine  holiness,  and 
also  of  the  natare  of  sin  and  its  remains,  even 
in  the  holiest.  The  Charch  of  Home  endeavonrs 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  imperfect 
natare  of  the  believer's  personal  holiness.  It 
asserts  that  last  or  concapiscence  which  exists 
in  the  regenerate,  and  that  tends  to  actaal  sin, 
yet  is  not  sin  in  itself.  Strange  doctrine, 
indeed,  that  the  lasts  of  the  natural  man  shonld 
be  opposed  to  the  Splrit  of  God  and  yet  be  sin- 
less  I  It  is  only  by  sach  shifts  and  false  views 
respecting  original  sin,  condemned  in  Article 
IX.  of  the  Charch  of  England,  that  a  jastifica- 
tion on  the  groand  of  personal,  evangelical 
righteoasness  can  be  defended.  Besides,  sach 
a  line  of  defence  refers  only  to  the  present  and 
fntarc,  Icaving  antoached  the  oatstanding 
Claims  of  righteoasness  for  past  offences  in  the 
case  of  those  not  baptized  in  infancy. 

A  difficulty  has  been  feit  about  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed  conflict  with  thatof  judgment  according 
to  works,  which  is  so  clearly  taugbt  in  such 
passages  as  Job.  zxxiv.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixii  12  ;  Prov. 
xziv.  12;  Jer.  xvii.  10;  xxxii.  19;  Matt, 
xvi.  27 ;  XXV.  31-46  ;  John  v.  29  ;  Rom.  ü. 
6 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10 ;  CoL  iii.  24,  25 ;  Rev.  xx.  12  ; 
xxii.  12.  But  there  is  thorough  consistency 
in  saying  that  persons  shall  be  judged  by 
their  works,  and  according  to  their  works, 
and  yet  saying  that  they  shall  not  be  saved 
by  the  merits  of  the  works.  Divine  grace  is 
the  primary  source  of  cur  salvation;  the 
atonement  of  Christ  is  the  meritorious  cause ; 
faith  the  means  by  which  we  appropriate  its 
blessings ;  but  the  criterion  by  which  the  final 
awsirds  will  be  determined  is  works.  The 
just  shall  be  rcwarded  not  on  account  of ,  but 
according  to,  their  works.  Good  works  are  in 
some  sense,  and  to  some  exteut,  the  measure 
of  the  heavcnly  reward.  In  accordance  with 
moral  and  spiritual  law,  the  morc  we  abound  in 
those  things  by  which  man  is  blessed  and  God 
glorified,  the  more  we  grow  in  sympathy  with 
the  divine  character,  the  purer  is  the  joy,  and 
the  more,  indeed,  we  become  capable  of  re- 
ceiving  divine  favour,  and  meet  for  the  em- 
ployments  and  pleasures  of  a  spiritual  and 
eternal  world.  Viewing  things  from  even  a 
higher  ränge  of  thought,  the  good  works  of  the 
justified  are  those  "  which  God  afore  prepared  " 
that  His  people  "  should  walk  in  thcm  "  (Eph.  ii. 
8-10).  All  the  purposes  of  God  in  redemption 
are  marvellously  knit  together,  and  there  is 
perfect  harmony  in  the  whole  process. 

The  importance  of  having  clear  and  definite 
views  npon  the  righteousness  of  God  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  To  possess, 
maintain,  spread,  and  defend  sach  views  is 
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our  bounden  datj  and  high  privilege.  Since 
it  pleased  God  to  raise  up  tbe  Reformers 
to  State  tbe  doctrine  of  justification  bj  faith 
in  all  its  Scriptural  purity,  and  with  telling 
force,  it  has  become  the  test  of  a  standing  or 
a  falling  Church.  A  neutral  position  is  really 
impossible.  All  attempts  to  minimise  the 
differences  between  Rome  and  the  Reformed 
Chnrches,  or  to  refuse  to  see  them,  or  to  en- 
deavour  to  reconcile  them,  are  to  be  deplored 
as  unworthj  of  those  who  have  received  a  sacred 
heritage  of  trnth  to  be  handed  down  unim- 
paired  to  posterity.  It  is  hardly  loyal  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  to  keep  on  insist- 
ing  '<  that  the  divines  of  Trent  have  not  denied 
that  fallen  man  cannot  of  himself  become 
wortby  of  eternal  salvation  ;  that  he  Stands  in 
need  both  of  pardoning  mercy  and  sanctifying 
grace  ;  that  this  mercy  and  this  g^ace  have 
been  procured  for  him  by  the  all-prevailing 
merits  of  the  Redeemer,  and  that  these 
blessings  offered  to  all,  may  be  appropriated 
to  the  individnal  believer  by  that  faith  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  will  Implant "  (Bishop  Harold 
Browne,  Thirty-nine  Ärtief^s,  pp.  295,  296). 
We  are  not  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  such 
pure  streams  of  the  water  of  life  descend  from 
the  Vatican,  and  everywhere  flow  throughout 
the  Romish  Church.  But,  even  if  we  were, 
still,  such  pure  streams  have  passed  in  that  com- 
m Union  through  murky  and  poisonous  Channels, 
and  have  become  deleterious,  if  not  in  some 
cases,  deadly.  Protestants  who  indulge  in  a 
false  liberality  in  regard  to  God's  truth  should 
recoUect  that  Romanists,  and  those  who  sym- 
pathise  with  them,  never  foUow  the  ridiculous 
course  of  pretending  that  the  difference  of 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  justification  be- 
tween the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  views  of 
the  Reformers  are  slight,  or  capable  of  mutual 
reconciliation. 

It  is  our  interest  as  well  as  our  duty  to  up- 
hold  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
This  doctrine  is  rightly  termed  in  Article  XI. 
**  a  most  wholesome  Doctrine,  and  very  füll  of 
comfort."  If  justification  were  by  works^ 
even  by  works  performed  after  we  had  be- 
come the  subjects  of  divine  gjace,  upon  what 
an  ancertain,  impossible  basis  would  justifica- 
tion (as  we  have  already  shown)  rest !  As  the 
righteousness  of  the  most  faithful  of  God's 
children  is  so  defective,  how  could  any  feel 
sure  that  they  had  done  enough  for  their  sins 
to  be  forgiven,  their  persons  accepted,  and 
their  title  to  heaven  pronounced  to  be  com- 
plete?  In  fact,  when  **to  justify*'  is  re- 
garded  as  **  to  make  just,"  instead  of  **to 
declare  just,"  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as 
justification  at  all.  It  is  a  will-o*-the-wisp. 
People  holding  that  false  doctrine  respecting 
justification  are  condemned  to  a  state  of  cruel 


snspense,  slavish  fears,  and  robbed  of  the 
Bweet  comfort  of  a  well-foanded  aasurance  of 
salvation.  No  wonder  the  Chorch  of  Rome  pro- 
nounces  anathema  against  the  glorious  doctrine 
of  a  well-founded  assurance ;  no  wonder  that 
throughout  her  whole  System  there  is,  can  be,  no 
certainty — that  certainty  which  is  in  Scriptare 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Faith  of  Christ 
(Rom.  viii.  30-39 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  12 ;  iv.  7.  8 ;  c/. 
Col.  ii.  2;  Heb.  vi.  11 ;  x.  22). 

After  mach  discussion  at  Trent,  the  Council 
finally  drew  up  sixteen  heads  and  thirtj 
canons  or  anathemas  on  the  subject  of  jastifi- 
cation,  but  none  of  the  greatest  Romish 
divines  can  be  certain  of  the  preclse  bearing 
of  these  Canons  and  Articles.  Owing  to  their 
obscurity,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  decree 
against  all  notes,  glosses,  and  commentaries ; 
the  Pope  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
Bolving  difficulties  and  settling  controversies 
on  the  subject.  Romish  uncertainty  respecting 
both  the  fact  of  justification  and  the  natare  of 
the  doctrine,  has  paved  the  way  for  penances, 
pardons,  indulgences,  and  porgatory  with  all 
its  horrors.  In  fine,  what  loss  of  peace  and 
what  Spiritual  mischief  have  been  occasioned 
through  a  justification  taught  to  be  by  works, 
or  even  by  faith  and  works  combined. 

Deeply  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to 
the  streng  distaste  of  the  age  for  definite 
religious  teaching,  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  or  (as  it  is  sometimes  termed) 
free  salvation  by  grace,'  is  being  allowed  to 
drop  out  of  its  proper  place.  The  conse- 
quence  is  that  incalcolable  härm  is  being 
done  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Hazy,  mistj 
views  of  truth  are  prevalent ;  and  the  £11- 
instructed  are  carried  away  by  a  dreamj 
mysticism  and  a  morbid  sentimentalism.  Thej 
end  in  becoming  a  ready  prey  to  those  who, 
in  one  form  or  another,  Substitute  the  doctrine 
of  law  for  grace,  works  for  faith,  and  seek 
"to  establish"  their  own  righteousness,  not 
having  "subjected  themselves  to  the  right- 
eousness of  God."  [C.  N]. 

'  It  is  not  unfrequently  remarked  bj  leamed 
divines  that  justification  by  faith  and  free  sal- 
vation by  God's  grace  are  synonymous  terms. 
But,  as  the  idea  of  salvation  really  Covers  a 
wider  field  of  thought  than  that  of  justifica- 
tion, and  includes  its  accompaniments,  such  as 
regeneration,  union  with  Christ,  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  justification 
by  faith  is  the  leading  principle  of  salvation 
by  God's  grace.  One  cannot  be  too  preclse  in  the 
terms  used,  nor  too  careful  in  drawiog  proper 
distinctions  and  avoiding  ambiguous  expressions, 
when  discussing  fundamental  doctrinal  subjects 
which  have  become  the  battle-field  of  keen,  and 
frequently  of  unscnipulous,  controversy. 
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SING,  EPISCOPAL.— This  is  a  ring  given  in 
the  Romish  Chnrch  *'  to  a  bishop  at  his  con- 
secration,  as  a  mark  of  dignity  and  also  as  a 
seal  and  token  of  fidelity  to  the  Chnrch,  which 
is  the  sponse  of  God.  Bishops  generally  wear 
a  ring  with  an  amethyst,  cardinals  with  a 
sapphire,  the  Pope  with  a  mby."  Some  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  have  adopted 
this  practice  of  wearing  a  large,  heavy  ring. 

BITES  and  OEBEMONTES.— A  rite  in- 
clndes,  if  it  does  not  consist  of,  the  text  of 
the  prayers  and  the  Scriptnres  read.  It  is  a 
Service  expressed  in  words.  A  ceremony  is  a 
symbolical  act.  In  worship  it  is  an  act  or 
action  in  which  natural  objects  may  or  may 
not  be  nsed,  as  making  of  the  sign  in  baptism, 
or  pntting  on  a  ring  in  marriage  (Read  v. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1891,  P.D.  9  at  p.  79).  Sir 
Robert  Phillimore,  in  Martin  v.  Mackonochie 
(L.R.  2  Ad.  and  Eccl.  116),  defines  a  ceremony 
to  consist  of  "gestures  or  acts  preceding, 
accompanying,  or  following,  the  utterance  of 
words  in  a  service,  and  including  lights,  in- 
cense,  and  vestments."  Archbishop  Benson 
in  the  Lincoln  case  held  the  oremation  of  a 
candle  not  to  be  an  '*  act,"  and  therefore  not  a 
ceremony;  but  the  Privy  Council  on  appeal 
did  not  approve  of  this  view. 

The  following  rule  was  laid  down  by  the 
Privy  Council  as  to  ceremonies:  "In  the  Per- 
formance of  the  Services,  rites,  ceremonies, 
ordered  by  the  Prayer  Book,  the  directions 
contained  in  it  must  be  strictly  observed.  No 
Omission  and  no  addition  can  be  permitted" 
(Westerton  v.  Liddell,  Moore's  Sp.  Report) ; 
and  this  rule  was  adopted  and  acted  upon  in 
the  subsequent  case  of  Martin  v.  Mackonochie 
(1868,  2  P.C.  365),  with  this  remark,  "  It  is  not 
open  to  a  minister  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween  acts  which  are  important  and  those  which 
appear  trivial'*  As  a  consequence  of  this  rule, 
the  act  of  making  a  cross,  except  in  baptism, 
was  held  illegal  (Read  v.  Bishop  of  Lincoln), also 
lighting  candles  in  Services  as  part  of  a  cere- 
mony, mixing  wine  and  water  as  a  ceremony, 
ceremonial  rinsing,  carrying  banners,  ringing 
bells,  bowing  to  a  crucifix,  kissing  Gospel, 
ceremonially  admitting  acolytes,  announcing 
mortuary  celebration  for  the  dead,  carrying 
crucifix,  clevating  the  Clements,  kneeling  be- 
fore  the  elements  in  the  Communion  Service, 
burning  incense.  See  Hebbert  v.  Purchas 
(L.R.  3  P.C.  649),  Sumner  v.  Wix  (L.R.  3  Ad. 
and  Eccl.  58).  Processions  are  specially  for- 
bidden  by  the  Injunctions  of  1559,  which  have 
been  held  to  be  law. 

Power  of  bitkops  to  alter  (Jut  Liturgicum), — 
Ezcept  where  a  Statute  or  a  rubric  has  given 
a  bishop  authority  to  alter  or  modify  the  Ser- 
vice or  "  rite,"  a  bishop  has  no  more  authority 
than  any  other  clergyman  or  minister  to  do 


so.  There  is  no  authority  of  any  kind  for 
alteriog  the  ceremonial,  and,  as  it  will  be  seen 
at  the  end  of  this  articie,  their  power  to  modify 
the  Service  is  very  caref  ully  limited,  since  any 
new  parts,  except  hymns,  must  be  taken  from 
the  Prayer  Book  or  the  Bible.  In  Martin  v. 
Mackonochie,  2  P.C.  365,  the  Privy  Council 
Said  the  only  power  a  bishop  had  in  matters 
relating  to  ritual,  was  to  decide  as  to  "  things 
neither  ordered  nor  prohibited  expressly  ur  by 
implication,  but  the  doing  or  use  of  which  must 
be  govemed  by  the  living  discretion  of  some 
person  in  authority."  As  to  cases  not  in  this 
category,  they  were  not  matters  as  to  which, 
according  to  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book, 
*'the  parties  that  doubt,  or  diversely  take 
anything,  should  always  resort  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese."  The  Privy  Council  held  that 
where  any  question  '*  involves  what  is  expressly 
ordered  and  prohibited  by  the  rubrics,"  it  was 
**a  matter  in  which  the  bishop  could  have  no 
Jurisdiction  to  modify  or  dispense  with  the 
rubrical  provisions."  In  another  part  of  their 
judgment  they  held  that  it  was  *'  not  open  to 
a  minister  "  (and  a  bishop  was  held  to  come 
under  this  term  in  the  Lincoln  case)  *'  of  the 
Church,  or  even  to  their  lordships  in  advising 
her  Majesty  as  the  highest  ecclesiasticalj  tri- 
bunal  of  appeal,  to  draw  a  distinction  in  acts 
which  are  a  departure  from,  or  violation  of, 
the  rubric,  between  those  which  are  important 
and  those  which  appear  trivial.  The  object  of 
a  Statute  of  uniformity  is,  as  its  preamble  ex- 
presses,  to  produce  *  an  universal  agreement 
in  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God,'  an 
object  which  would  be  whoUy  frustrated  if 
each  minister,  on  his  own  view  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  details  of  the  service,  were 
to  be  at  liberty  to  add  to  or  to  alter  any  of 
these  details."  In  Read  v.  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
14  P.D.  148,  it  was  contended  that  a  bishop 
had  a  discretion  in  the  Services  he  used,  pro- 
vided  he  did  not  employ  ritual  which  connoted 
heretical  doctrines,  and  it  was  argued  that  if 
it  were  not  so,  then  such  Services  as  opening 
of  churches  and  admission  of  deaconesses  were 
illegal  (which  probably  is  true).  The  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Benson),  without 
expressing  any  opinion  on  this  subject,  held 
that  "  when  a  bishop  ministers  in  any  office 
prescribed  in  the  Prayer  Book,  he  is  a  minister 
bound  to  observe  the  directions  g^ven  to  the 
minister  in  the  rubrics  of  such  office."  The 
present  Bishop  of  Salisbury  dissented ;  but  the 
subsequent  proceedings  were  conducted  on 
that  basis,  and  eventually  the  court  held,  as 
pointed  out  above,  for  example,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  committed  an  illegal 
act  in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the 
absolution,  as  that  was  not  a  ceremony  pre- 
scribed by  the  Prayer  Book  (1891.  P.D.  9). 
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This  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  view  ex- 
pressed above  by  the  Privy  Ck)unciL  In  tbe 
Bidding  Prayer,  wbicb  will  be  fonnd  in  the 
55th  Canon,  archbishops  and  bishops  are  de- 
scribed  as  "  ministers/'  as  also  in  the  24th 
Canon  and  the  preface  to  the  Ordinal  for  con- 
secrating  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  and  in 
the  rnbric  at  the  head  of  the  Confirmation 
Service.  It  seeras  almost  superfluons  to  point 
out  that  if  a  bishop  has  no  power  to  modify 
the  rubrical  directions  in  his  own  case,  he 
has  none  aathorising  others  to  do  so.  It  is 
thas  clear  that  the  bishops  have  no  '*general 
powers  "  of  modifying  the  Services  or  adopting 
others,  since  they  are  also  bound  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.  It  becomes  interesting  to  see 
wbat  special  powers  have  been  given  them  as  to 
the  Services.  As  Ordinary  a  bishop  may,  ander 
the  rubric,  determine  in  what  part  of  the  chnrch 
Moming  and  Evening  Prayer  shall  be  "used." 
By  the  rubric  before  the  Litany  he  can  com- 
mand,  as  "  Ordinary,"  the  Litany  to  be  sung  or 
Said  *'  at  other  times  "  than  Sundays,  Wednes- 
days,  and  Fridays.  He  can  direct  a  place  in 
the  church  for  chnrchings. 

Thoagh  a  bishop  has  no  general  powers,  he 
has  been  given  certain  definite  authority  by 
Statute.  The  second  part  of  the  schednle  to 
the  Prayer  Book  (Table  of  Lessons),'Act  1871 
[34  &  85  Vict.  c.  37]  contains  the  following 
directions  :  **  Upon  occasions,  to  be  approved 
by  the  Ordinary,  other  lessons  may,  with  his 
consent,  be  substituted  for  those  which  are 
appointed  in  the  Calendar.  .  .  .  Note  also  that 
upon  occasions  to  be  appointed  by  the  Ordi- 
nary, other  Psalms  may,  with  his  consent, 
be  sabstitated  for  those  appointed  in  the 
the  Psalter."  And  to  this  section  2  adds  the 
following  proviso:  "  Provided  that  the  occa- 
sions whereon  power  to  alter  the  appointed 
Psalms  and  Lessons  is  by  the  schedule  to  this 
Act  committed  to  the  Ordinary,  shall  be  all 
occasions  whereon  the  Ordinary  shall  judge 
that  such  alteration  will  condnce  to  edifi- 
cation." 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act, 
1872  (35  k  36  Vict.  c.  35),  which  was  passed  to 
allow  of  shortened  Services  and  using  the  Ser- 
vices separately,  instead  of  giving  the  bishops 
general  power  or  discretion  to  permit  short- 
ened Services,  directs  in  what  way  the  service 
may  be  shortened  and  on  what  days. 

Special  Services.— By  section  3,  upon  SPECIAL 
occasions  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Ordinary, 
there  may  be  used  in  any  cathedral  or  church 
a  special  form  of  service  approved  of  by  the 
Ordinary.  Such  service  must  not  have  intro- 
duced  into  it  anything  except  anthems  or 
hymns  which  does  not  form  part  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  or  of  the  Prayer  Book.  It  will  be 
noted  that  there  is  no  power  to  authorise 


the  introduction  of  prayers  f rom  old  rituala,  or 
drawn  up  by  the  bishop  himself ;  so  that  the 
bishop,  even  if  he  wished  to,  has  no  power  to 
authorise  Services  only  colourably  different 
from  masses. 

AddüUmal  Servieet, — When  both  the  ordi- 
nary moming  and  evening  Services  are  held 
the  bishop  may  approve  of  an  additümcU  ter- 
vice,    At  this  additioncU  terviee  the  bishop's 
powers    are  further   limited,   for   he  is  not 
allowed  to  permit  "  any  portion  of  the  Order 
for  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
or  Holy  Communion  Service  to  be  used  in  such 
additional  service ;  nor  can  he  permit  anything 
eise,  unless  it  forms  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
or  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  to  be  introduced 
into  such  additional  service.    The  bishop  is, 
however,  made  responsible  for  approving  of 
the  '*  mode  in  which  it  (the  additional  service) 
is  used,"  whatever  these  words  maj  mean. 
The  Lambeth  Conference  of  1897,  in  their  forty- 
fifth  resolution,  said :    <*  They  recognise  the 
ezclusive  right  of  each  bishop  to  put  forth  or 
sanction  additional  Services  for  use  within  bis 
Jurisdiction,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  may 
be  imposed  by  provincial  or  other  lawf  ul  autho- 
rity. "   Bishop  Temple,  when  Bishop  of  London, 
before  he  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry, 
pretended  to  believe  that  the  above  Act  only 
forbade  any  service  which  expressed  any  doc- 
trine  which  you  cannot  find  the  substanoe  of 
in  either  the  Bible  or  Prayer  Book.     It  is 
obvious  to  any  one  who  knows  the  history  of 
the  Eoglish  Church  since  the  Reformation, 
and  who  compares  the  Uniformity  Acts  of 
Elizabeth,  Charles,  and  the  last  one  of  Victoria 
just  quoted,  that  neither  the  pretensions  of  tbe 
Lambeth  Conference  nor  those  of  the  Ute 
archbishop  have  any  legal  validity  whatso- 
soever  when  the  bishops  are  English  bishope, 
bound  by  the  'Act  of  Uniformity.     Coloniil 
bishops  are,  however,  not  so  strictlj  bound. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence only  used  the  word  "  recognise,"  and  did 
not  *'assert"  this  alleged  right      See  alM 
Services,  Ocgasional.  [B.  R  W.] 

BITUALISTIC  MANUAIiS.— The  old  High 
Church  party  considered  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  fully  sufiScient  as  a  manual  both  of 
doctrine  and  worship,  and  in  any  "aids  to 
devotion  "  or  instructional  treatises  they  issned 
they  professed  to  adhere  to  the  teaching  aod 
formulas  of  that  book.  In  marked  contrast 
to  their  teaching  the  present-day  Ritualists 
consider  the  Prayer  Book  to  be  deficient  in 
many  particulars  for  such  purposes.  Hence 
they  have  issued  a  large  number  of  small 
books,  tracts,  and  booklets  to  supplj  what,  in 
their  judgment,  the  Prayer  Book  lacks.  The 
main  purpose  of  those  manuals  is  to  endeavoor 
to  bring  back  what  the  Chnrch  of  England 
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rejected  at  the  Reformation,  and  to  systemati- 
callj  teach  nearl j  all  the  di  Btinctive  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  number  and  varUty  of  such  manuals  is 
large.  Although  principally  written  for  chil- 
dren,  there  are  several  written  for  adults,  for 
clergy  as  well  as  the  laity,  and  for  special 
classes,  such  as  altar-servers  and  confirmation 
candidates.  Seme  of  them,  as,  for  instance, 
The  CathoLie  Religion,  The  Practieal  Religion, 
The  Natural  Religion^  The  CongregcUion  in  the 
Church,  The  Ritual  Reatati  Why,  Ä  Book  for  the 
Ckildren  of  Qod,  A  Longer  Caieehiimfor  Memhert 
of  the  Engliih  Church,  A  Little  Cateehism  for 
Little  Caiholici,  are  comprehensive  in  scope, 
and  Cover  more  or  less  f  ully  a  complete  system 
of  teaching.  Others,  again,  are  confined  to 
special  subjects.  Thus,  Pardon  for  the  Peni- 
tent  Pardon  through  the  Preeious  Blood,  In  Pre- 
paration  for  Penanee,  The  Benefit  of  Absolution, 
The  First  Confession,  are  all  on  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  "  Sacramental "  Confession. 
Hosanna,  The  People^s  Eucharlst,  The  First 
Communion,  inculcate  the  Mass  both  in  theory 
and  Performance.  Th£  Chaplet  of  Our  Lady  is 
the  Romish  devotion  of  the  Rosary  adapted  to 
the  use  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Compassion  deals  largely  with  Prayers  and 
Masses  for  the  Dead.  An  Office  for  the  Way  of 
the  Cross  gives  directions  for  ''Derotions  for 
the  Fourteen  Stations  of  the  Cross." 

These  manuals  are  highly  dogmatic.  The 
foUowing,  taken  from  p.  33  of  the  4th  ed.  of 
A  Cateehism  for  Catholies  in  England,  is  a  good 
ezample  of  the  style  employed. 

*'  Q.  '  When  do  the  bread  and  wine  become 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  7 '  A.  '  The  bread 
and  wine  become  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  by  the  power  of  God  when  the  priest 
Bays  the  words  of  Consecration  ordained  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Q.  'How  many 
Sacraments  are  there?'  A.  'There are  seven 
Sacraments:  Holy  Baptism,  Penance,  Con- 
firmation, Holy  Eucharist  Holy  Orders,  Holy 
Matrimony,  and  Extreme  Unction.' " 

They  are  populär  in  style.  Technical  theo- 
logical  terms  are  rarely  used,  and,  when  em- 
ployed at  all,  are  caref  ully  explained.  In  the 
smaller  works  no  references  or  authorities 
are  given.  The  simplest  language  is  generally 
employed,  and  the  reader  is  assumed  to  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  subjects  treated. 

Their  exterior  appearance  is  not  calcu- 
lated  to  arouse  the  suspicion  or  attention  of 
ordinary  Protestants.  In  many  of  them  texts 
of  Scripture,  verses  of  familiär  hymns,  and 
pious  sayings  are  found.  These  are,  however, 
often  intermixed  with  Romish  hymns  and 
Statements,  and  it  is  not  until  the  book  is 
carefuUy  read  that  the  real  character  of  the 
teaching  it  contains  is  seen.     The  Scriptnres 


and  Prayer  Book  are  frequently  unfairly  quoted 
and  their  sense  distorted  and  obscured. 

It  also  is  a  pecnliar  characteristic  of  these 
manuals  that  they  are  cheap. 

The  names  of  the  writers  of  these  manuals 
indicate  their  blas  and  Intention.  The  Rer* 
Vernon  Staley,  Rev.  H.  E.  Hall,  M.A.,  Rev. 
F.  W.  Puller,  M.A.,  of  the  Cowley  Fathers,  and 
others,  are  some  of  the  writers  who  attach 
their  names,  but  of  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  smaller  works  the  authorship  is  not 
stated.  Some  are  issued  by  '*  A  Committee  of 
Clergy,"  which  Mr.  Walter  Walsh  has  shown  ^ 
to  consist  of  clergymen  belonging  to  the  Holy 
Cross  Society.  See  Ritualistic  Segbbt 
SociETiES.  Others,  again,  are  by  anonymoos 
authors,  but  contain  commendatory  prefaces 
written  by  the  clergy  of  St.  Peter's,  London 
Docks,  London,  E.,  St  Alban's,  Holborn, 
London,  and  other  churches  of  an  extreme 
character. 

The  eirculation  of  these  manuals  is  large.  It 
is  sometimes  alleged  that  few  copies  have  been 
sold,  and  that  their  use  is  exceptional,  but  the 
following  figures  disprove  these  assertions. 
Before  the  Altar  has  reached  a  sale  of  nearly 
200,000  copies;  A  Catechitm  for  Catholies  in 
England  is  in  its  "  seventeenth  thousand  "  and 
its  4th  edition ;  Tfie  PeopU^s  Eucharist  had 
reached  a  4th  edition  in  1897  ;  A  Book  for  the 
ChUdren  of  Qod,  printed  in  1899,  is  marked  3rd 
edition  ;  A  Longer  Cateehism,  issued  only  on 
Oct.  2,  1902,  had  reached  its  third  thousand  in 
June  1903.  Special  means  bare  been  adopted 
in  some  cases  to  increase  the  sale  of  such 
manuals.  "  Church  Shops"  under  the  control 
of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  sometimes  in 
Charge  of  *'Sisters,"  have  been  opened,  at 
which  crucifixes,  holy  water  stoups,  pictures 
of  a  Romish  character  may  also  be  obtained. 
The  displacement  of  the  Sunday  School  by 
"  catechising  "  in  the  church  has  also  largely 
aided  their  eirculation.  These  < '  catechisms," 
as  they  are  technically  termed,  are  one  special 
means  of  securing  the  careful  Instruction  of 
the  young  in  Sacerdotalism  by  clergymen  and 
other  trained  persona. 

The  Tea/ihing  of  the  manuals  has  already 
been  generally  indicated  above,  but  it  is  desir- 
able  that  it  should  be  more  specifically  stated. 
The  doctrines  inculcated  will  best  be  shown 
by  a  series  of  extracts  taken  from  the  manuals 
themselves,  upon  some  of  the  most  important 
points  of  difference  between  Romanists  and 
Protestants.  For  instance,  these  manuals 
affirm  the  supertority  of  the  Church  to  the  Holy 
Seripture  <m  a  teacher  and  referee  in  matters  of 
faith,    '*  The  Bible  is  the  Book  which  God  has 


^  Secret  üistory  ofthe  Oxford  Movement,  Ist  ed. , 
p.  49. 
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given  to  His  Gharch,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
Chnrch  alone,  and  not  to  any  dissenting  sect. 
No  one  but  a  Catholic  can  safely  read  the  Bible, 
and  no  Catholic  can  read  it  safelj  who  does 
not  read  it  in  the  Charch's  way.  The  Church 
knows  wbat  the  Bible  means,  becanse  the  Holj 
Ghost  teaches  her  its  meaning;  and  directly 
any  one  tries  to  pat  a  meaning  of  his  own  upon 
any  part  of  the  Bible,  or  to  get  any  doctrine 
out  of  it  which  is  not  Charch  doctrine,  that 
person  begins  to  go  wrong.  Remember  this, 
and  if  ever  it  should  happen  when  you  are 
reading  the  Bible  that  a  thought  comes  into 
your  mind  which  seems  to  go  against  the 
Catholic  faith,  put  that  thought  away  at  once. 
Don't  stop  to  argue  about  it.  Don't  say, '  It  is 
in  the  Bible.'  The  Bible  is  the  Book  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  is  the  keeper  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  teacher  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  and  the  Bible  never 
contradict  each  other.  If  they  seem  to  any 
one  to  do  so,  it  is  because  he  does  not  under- 
sUnd"  {A  Book  for  the  Chüdren  of  Qod,  3rd 
ed.,  pp.  100,  101). 

These  manuals  teach  a  doctrine  scareely  du- 
tifiguishable  from  TransubstarUiationt  sometimes 
iderUical  with  it,  **  When  the  priest  begins  the 
prayer,  that  which  is  on  the  altar  is  bread  and 
wine.  When  the  priest  ends  the  prayer,  that 
which  is  on  the  altar  is  Christ's  body  and 
blood ;  it  is  Jesus ;  it  is  God  "  {Ä  Boohfor  the 
Chüdren  of  Qod,  3rd  ed.,  p.  121).  **  We  go  to 
the  altar  and  kneel  down,  and  the  priest 
comes  to  us  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  We 
receive  That  which  looks  like  bread,  and  which 
tastes  like  bread ;  we  receive  That  which 
looks  like  wine,  and  which  tastes  like  wine ; 
but  That  which  we  receive  is  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ ;  IT  IS  Jesus  Himself,  it  is 
Almighty  God  "  {ihid,  p.  129). 

They  distinctly  advocate  an  illegal  ritual 
which  approximates  dotdy  to  that  of  the  Roman 
Matt,  In  a  volume  entitled  Aid»  to  ReverenUy 
Cdebrating  the  Holy  Eueharitt,  3rd  ed.,  Knott, 
minute  directions  are  given  for  the  celebration 
of  **IiOw  Mass,''  '*contested  points  between 
Roman  and  Sarum  Ceremonial"  being  thus 
"happily  avoided."  The  directions  given  in- 
clude  those  for  "  vesting  "  with  amice,  alb, 
g^rdle,  maniple,  stole,  chasuble.  Other  direc- 
tions given  are,  '*The  position  of  the  hands," 
*'The  LAvabo,"  "The  acts  at  *The  Canon,'" 
'*  Communicating  the  Sick,"  **  Manner  of  carry- 
ing  the  Reserved  Sacrament,"  '*  Ablutions." 

They  furrher  teach  the  ute  ofdevotioiu  taken 
from  the  Boman  **  Ordinary  of  tlie  Mass^**  and 
of  Secret  Prayer»  from  the  Roman  Canon  of  the 
Mastt  including  devotions  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren  at  **  Mass."  In  the  la&t  quoted  manual, 
at  p.  46,  there  is  a  section  entitled  "  The  Pre- 
paration  said  with  the  Server  at  the  Altar,"  in 


which  the  secret  form  of  Confession  naed  at 
the  commencement  of  Mass  in  the  Roman 
Church  is  given  in  extemo.  On  p.  49  the 
"Secret  Prayers  at  the  Canon,"  are  taken 
almost  withoat  alteration  from  the  Roman 
Missal.  Chüdren  are  taught  Romish  devotions 
in  the  following  manner : — 

**Äci  of  ÄdoratUm.  Hail  I  true  body  of 
Jesus,  offered  for  me  npon  the  Cross.  Save 
me  [now  and]  at  the  honr  of  my  death.  Hail ! 
precious  blood  of  Jesus,  shed  npon  the  Crosi ; 
wash  me,  and  make  me  pure. 

"  Act  of  Faith,  O  most  loving  Jeans,  I  be- 
lieve  that  Thon  art  reaUy  present  in  this  most 
holy  Sacrament. 

*'  A  et  of  Worthip,  I  worship  and  adore  Thee, 
O  Lord  Jesus ;  I  adore  Thy  Body,  Thy  Sool, 
and  Thy  Divinity,  Thy  Flesh,  and  Thy  Blood, 
truly  present  in  this  Sacrament. 

"  O  most  gracious  Father,  accept  this  Pure, 
this  Holy  Sacrifice  at  the  hands  of  Thy  priest»  j 
in  Union  with  that  all-Holy  Sacrifice  whicb 
Thy  Beloved  Son,  throughout  His  whole  Life, 
at  the  Last  Supper,  and  upon  the  Gros?,  offered 
unto  Thee  for  me  (for  .  .  .),  and  for  all  for 
whom  He  vouchftafed  to  die  "  {Children  at  tkt 
AUavy  30th  thousand,  Mowbray,  pp.  25,  26). 

They  teach  the  adoratum  of  the  BeMcrved  Sae- 
ram£nt.  In  BUual  Note»  on  the  Order  o/Divun 
Servicet  4th  ed.,  Mowbray,  pp.  Ixzzi.^.,  elabo* 
rate  rules  are  given  for  '*  Oommnnicating  the 
Sick  with  the  Reserved  Sacrament."  At  p. 
ciii.  directions  are  given  for  the  "  Benediction 
of  a  Tabemacle  or  of  a  vessel  for  Reserving 
the  Blessed  Sacrament."  In  Oaiholie  Prayen 
for  Church  of  England  PeopUt  by  Rev.  A.  E 
Stanton,  5th  ed.,  16th  thouaand,  on  p.  99,  ist 
section  on  *'  Visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrameot" 
The  latter  work  contains  a  series  of  **  Acts  of 
Adoration  before  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament," 
also  on  pp.  107, 108,  '*  A  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,"  and  on  p.  112  the  Seryice  for 
"  Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament," 
where  the  following  direction  is  given  :  **TheD 
the  Benediction  is  given  with  the  Blessed  Su- 
rament.  Bow  down  in  profound  adoration 
before  yoor  Saviour  there  present,  and  beseecb 
His  blessing  on  yonrself  and  on  the  whole 
Church.  Tou  can  say  in  your  heart  when  tbe 
bell  rings — 

'  Blessed  and  praised  every  moment 
Be  the  most  holy  and  divine  Sacrament.' " 

These  manuals  teach  the  Doctrine  of  Purga- 
tory,  and  advocate  Bequiem  Mcaee»  and  the  Ab- 
solution of  the  Dead,  **  With  the  holy  sools  in 
Purgatory  we  on  earth  are  in  communion  by 
helping  them  with  cur  prayers  and  by  baving 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  offered  for  ihem"  {The 
Catket  and  People*»  Ma»»  Book,  Srd  ed.,  p.  6). 
**  The  Church  in  the  middle  State  is  the  safer- 
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ing  Charch.  It  is  Purgatorj,  the  place  where 
holy  Bonls  are  made  perfect"  {Ä  Book  for  the 
ChOdren  of  Qod,  p.  83).  "  On  AU  Soula'  Day 
we  bring  before  God  the  needa  of  those  who 
atill  hare  some  porifying  to  undergo  before 
ihey  can  be  admitted  into  the  foller  joj  of 
their  Lord  "  {The  Christian*»  Manual,  p.  287,  by 
Rev.  H.  H.  Jervois,  M.A.,  2nd  ed.,  1898).  In 
The  EnglUh  Catholic*s  Vade  Mecum,  new  ed., 
Longmans,  1898,  a  whole  section  (pp.  69-63) 
ia  devoted  to  a  "  metbod  of  assisting  "  at  maases 
•  •  on  behalf  of  the  Faithf  al  Departed."  Similar 
inatmctions  and  devotions  maj  be  found  in 
almoBt  all  the  manoals  quoted  above. 

The  manoals  teach  farther  the  Invocation  of 
Minto,  and  advocate  tA«  Roman  Invocation  ofthe 
Virgin,  Litanie»  and  Hymiu  to  the  Virgin,  and 
ihe  tue  o/the  Rosary.  They  inculcate  the  doe- 
trincM  of  ihe  ImmaetUate  Conception  and  the 
Auumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  * '  The  Saints/' 
indnding  a  large  namber  of  "  the  Fathers  "  of 
the  early  Ghurch,  and  eren  mediaeval  person- 
ages,  Bach  as  Anthony,  Benedict,  Bemard, 
Dominio,  and  Francis,  "all  holy  priests, 
I«eyites,  monka,  and  hermits,"  are  implored 
to  "  pray  for  as  *'  in  "  A  Litany  of  the  Saints," 
giren  on  p.  181  of  Catholie  Prayersfor  Church  of 
England  PeopU,  6th  ed.,  16th  thousand,  1901,  by 
Her.  A.  U.  Stanton.  The  same  manaal  gives 
at  p.  13  the  "Hail  Mary";  at  p.  164,  "The 
Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  "  in  Latin,  and 
sm  English  metrical  version  of  the  same,  p. 
167.  This  ia  followed  by  "  The  Rosary  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,"  p.  170,  and  throughoat  this 
book  the  Romish  doctrines  of  the  Inrocation 
of  Saints  and  the  caltas  of  the  Virgin  are 
plainly  taaght.  As  indicating  the  eztent  to 
whioh  the  latter  teaching  is  carried,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  not  only  in  Catholie  Prayert,  bat 
in  seTeral  other  manoals,  some  of  them  devoted 
exdosively  to  this  sobject,  the  "  Assomption  " 
and  '*  Goronation  "  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
are  incladed  among  the  sobjects  of  devotion. 

These  manoals  strongly  insist  apon  habitual 
eonfe$non  to  a  priett,  and  approve  the  applieation 
of  the  groisest  ipiritual  torture  to  obtain  detaHed 
and  minute  eonfeinont.  "When  yoo  were 
yoonger  yoo  may  have  confessed  yoor  faults 
to  joar  parents.  Now  yoo  are  old  enough  to 
know  that  many  of  these  f aalts  are  also  sins 
against  Qod ;  and  it  is  to  the  priest  that,  by 
God's  appointment,  yoo  ooght  now  to  confess 
yoor  sins.  Do  yoo  know  why  7  It  is  beoaose 
Christ,  when  He  was  on  earth,  gave  to  His 
priests  the  power  of  f orgiviDg  men  their  sins. 
Ton  must  teil  the  priest  all  the  sins  that  yoo 
remember  to  have  committed  ;  God  absolotely 
requires  this.  If  throogh  pride  or  shame  yoo 
were  so  onhappy  as  to  hide  a  sin  on  purpose, 
you  woold  commit  a  very  grave  fault ;  yoo 
wonid  make  a  bad  confession  ;  not  only  yoor 


sins  would  not  be  forgiven  yoo,  bot  yoo  woold 
be  far  more  goilty  than  before.  Ton  had  better 
not  oonfees  at  all  than  make  soch  a  bad  and 
sacrilegioos  confession.  There  have  been  per- 
sons  who  have  wilfolly  concealed  their  sins 
in  confession  for  years.  They  were  very  on- 
happy, were  tormented  with  remorse,  and  if 
they  had  died  in  that  State  their  sools  woold 
certainly  have  been  in  the  greatest  danger  of 
evcrlasting  death  "  (from  Confemon,  pp.  3-5. 
Edited  by  a  Gommittee  of  Glergy.  Revised 
ed.,  14th  thoosand,  1897.  Poblished  by  Knott). 
*'  And  now  a  few  words  of  waming,  and  of 
encooragement.  Be  honest  in  yoor  confes- 
sion. Eeep  nothing  back  that  yoo  feel  yoo 
ooght  to  confess.  Don't  horry  over  the  worst 
things,  in  hopes  that  the  priest  won't  hear  or 
won't  notice  them.  If  anything  is  very  hard 
to  own,  take  particolar  pains  to  be  most  clear 
in  owning  it.  Unless  yoo  mean  to  make  a  per- 
f ectly  troe  confession,  yoo  had  far  better  get 
op  and  go  oot  of  chorch,  and  not  make  yoor 
confession  and  Commonion  at  all ;  better  that 
yoo  shoold  die  withoot  ever  making  yoor 
Commonion,  than  mock  God  by  wilfolly  mi^ing 
a  bad  confession.  A  Commonion  made  af  ter^a 
bad  confession  deserves  hell "  {The  Firtt  Com- 
munion,  2nd  ed.,  1896,  W.  Knott). 

The  infiuenee  of  soch  manoals  is  seen  in  the 
spread  of  Ritoalistic  practices  at  poblic  wor- 
ship,  and  in  the  adomment  of  the  homes  of 
those  who  have  been  instrocted  from  them. 
At  oltra-ritoalistic  chorches,  where  the  con- 
gr^^tion  is  largely  in  sympathy  with  the 
teaching  of  the  manoals,  the  morements  of  the 
worshippers  strongly  soggest  that  they  have 
been  well  drilled  before.  Thos,  at  the  recita- 
tion  of  the  "  Incamatos  est "  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  all  present  kncel ;  again,  at  the  words 
of  consecration,  when  a  "Sanctos  bell"  is 
rang,  the  whole  congregation  fall  prostrate. 
At  children's  Services  in  soch  chorches  very 
yoong  children  may  be  seen  making  obeisance 
tothe  "  altar,"  crossing  themselves,  and  the  like. 
Even  in  chorches  where  extreme  practices  and 
teaching  do  not  prevail,  persons  Coming  from 
other  districts  may  freqoently  be  seen  indulg- 
ing  in  the  eztemal  signs  of  sacerdotal  Romish 
doctrine  above  named.  In  many  homes — both 
of  the  rieh  and  poor — "  prie-dieox,"  crocifizes, 
and  pictores  of  a  distinctly  Roman  type  are  to 
be  seen,  and  these  are  freqoently  the  direct  re- 
soltof  the  teaching  and  directions  to  be  foond 
in  the  manoals.  Of  the  far-reaching  indirect 
results  it  is  impossible  to  speak  definitely,  bot 
they  most  be  very  great.  [W.  A.  L.] 

Note, — The  writer  of  the  article  is  much 
indebted  to  a  work  entitied  Contemporary  Ritu- 
alismy  a  volome  of  evidence,  compiled  by  the 
Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Bowen,  M.A.,  J.  Nisbet 
k  Co.,  21  Bemers  St.,  London,  W. 
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BITUALISTIC    SEO&ET    SOGIETIES.— 

Secrecj  has  becn  a  special  characteristic  of 
the  Ritoalistic  Movement  since  its  commence- 
ment  in  1833.  Ample  evidence  of  this  will  be 
found  in  my  Seeret  History  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, At  the  prescnt  time  the  namber  of 
Beeret,  or  semi-secret  Ritaalistic  Societies  in 
tbe  Chnrch  of  England  is  verj  large.  Some 
of  these  ad  mit  the  clergj  onlj  into  their  ranks, 
while  others  admit  both  clergy  and  laitj. 
Several  of  them  have  a  large  nnmber  of  mem- 
bers,  while  others  are  but  comparativelj  small 
bodies.  There  is  one  thing  in  which  thej  all 
agree,  and  that  is  in  avoiding  the  light  of 
pablicitj  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
Several  Ritaalistic  Secret  Societies,  very  active 
in  their  time,  have  ceased  to  ezist.  Amongst 
the  principal  of  these  Secret  Societies  is  : — 

The  Society  of  the  Holy  Crosa. — This  Society 
was  founded  in  the  year  1855.    For  the  first 
eight  years  of  its  existence  its  Statutes  and 
mies  existed  only  in  MS.    Admission  to  the 
Society  is  granted  to   bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  and  to  hond  ßde  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  only.     No  ordinary  layman  is  admitted, 
and  no  women.    Only  those  thoronghly  devoted 
to  the  Romeward  Movement  are  admitted  into 
its  ranks.    The  objects  of  the  Society  of  the 
Holy    Gross    (commonly   known    among    the 
brethren  as  the  **S.S.G."),   as  stated  in  its 
3ecret  Statutes,  are  **  to  maintain  and  extend 
the  Catholic  faith  and  discipline,  and  to  form 
a  special   bond  of  nnion   between  Catholic 
priests;"   **carrying  on  and  aiding  mission 
work   at   home  and   abroad ; "    "  circulating 
tracts  and  other  pablications  ; "  and  *'  holding 
Synods  and   Chapters   for   prayer  and   Con- 
ference."   The  *' publications"  issued  by  the 
Society  to  the  public  do  not  appear  (with  one 
or  two  exceptions)  under  its  own  name,  but 
under   that  of    *'A  Committee   of   Clergy." 
**  There  are,"  according  to  the  Statutes,  "  four 
degrees  of  Obligation  in  the  Society,  termed 
respectively,  the  Ordinary,  the  Green,  the  Red, 
and  the  White  Rule."    The  **  Ordinary  Rule  " 
is  binding  on  all.    The  *» White  Rule"  is  for 
celibates  only,  who  may  be  termed  the  inner 
circle  of  the  Society.    They  have  their  own 
•*  Master."    A  roll  of  celibates  is  kept,  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  a  copy.    About  ten 
years  after  the  formation  of  the  S.S.C.  it  was 
thought  desirable  by  the  brethren  to  form  a 
Beparate  Society  to  be  known  as  "  The  Society 
of   Celibates,"   but   eventually  the  celibates 
were  formed  into  a  section  of  the  S.S.C.  itself. 
The  celibates  take  a  solemn  oath  to  remaiu 
Single,  some  for  a  short  period,  others  for  life. 
In  a  secret  Directory  for  Prietti^  issued  to  the 
brethren  at  the  close  of  1865,  there  was  a 
chapter  with  the  significant  heading:   **Un- 
written  Monitions  of  the  Society."    It  was  as 


foUows :  "  (1)  Whenever  a  Monition  may  be  of 
such  a  character  that  it  is  not  wise  to  have  it 
published,  it  shall  be  delivered  by  the  Master 
or  Senior  Vicar  in  Synod.  (2)  Brethren  are  noi 
allowed  to  divulge  the  unwritten  Monitions." 
At  the  Synod  of  the  Society,  held  in  Maj 
1876,  the  Master  acknowledged  that  tbe  Society 
** Started  with  its  secrecy."  "The  bond  of 
Union  between  the  brethren  was,"  he  said,  "to 
be  as  strict  as  possible.  None  bat  themselves 
were  to  know  their  names,  or  of  the  existence 
of  the  Society,  except  those  to  whom  it  might 
be  named  to  induce  them  to  join ;  bat  this  only 
with  the  leave  of  the  Society."  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  more  convincing  proof  than 
this  of  the  secrecy  of  the  S.S.C. 

Those  members  attached  to  the  White  Rule 
are  required  by  the  Statutes  **to  say  Mass 
daily,"  and  to  "frequent  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  at  least  monthly."  Those  who  are 
under  the  Red  Rule  must  '*  say  Mass  on  all  Sud- 
days  and  other  Holy  Days,"  "frequent  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  at  least  tbree  times  a 
year,"  and  '*  make  a  Retreat  each  year. "  Those 
under  the  Green  Rule  must  "say  Mass  (if 
practicable)  on  all  Sundays  and  other  Holy 
Days,"  and  "  frequent  the  Sacrament  of  Penance 
at  least  once  a  year."  All  the  brethren,  being 
in  priest's  Orders,  are  expected  to  act  as 
Father  Confessors.  It  is  an  imperative  rule 
that,  *'  The  brethren  shall  devote  themselves 
diligently  to  the  Science  of  the  Gare  of  Souls, 
and  shall  labour  in  bringing  young  and  old 
who  are  under  their  influence,  to  value  duly 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance."  To  help  on  the 
Confessional  work  of  the  Society,  it  has  a 
**  Penitentiary  Committee,"  to  which  all  ques- 
tlons  of  moral  theology  dealt  with  in  the 
Confessional  may  be  referred  for  advice  and 
guidance.  The  Society  of  the  Holy  Croas 
issued  to  its  members,  to  assist  them  in  their 
work  of  hearing  Confessions,  a  work  in  two 
parts,  which  bore  the  title  of  The  Priest  m 
Ahtclution,  Parts  of  this  work  deal  with  mos! 
indecent  matters.  The  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (Dr.  Tait),  on  June  14,  1877,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  said  of  this  book  :  **  No  modest 
person  could  read  the  book  without  regret,  and 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Community  that  such  a 
beok  should  be  circulated  under  the  authority 
of  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church." 

Meetings  of  the  brethren  are  held  in  London 
every  month,  and  are  known  as  "  The  Monthly 
Chapter."  Twice  a  year,  on  Holy  Gross  Day 
in  May,  and  again  on  Holy  Gross  Day  in 
September,  Synods  of  the  Society  are  held  in 
London,  which  all  the  brethren  are  expected 
to  attend,  unless  they  can  send  a  valid  excuse. 
The  proceedings  are  always  secret,  and  tbe 
brethren  are  forbidden  to  divulge  to  outsiden 
anything  that  takes  place  during  the  prooeed- 
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Iiigs.  Ät  present,  the  numbeT  of  clergy  b«- 
loDging  to  the  S.S.C.  ia  aboat  400,  bat  no 
"Roll  of  the  Bretbren"  haa  fallan  into  Pro- 
teitanl  honds  gince  1896,  and  tberefore  I  am 
anable  to  give  the  eiact  namber. 

Confraitmiti/  of  Uu  BUtttd  Saeramtnt, — This 
Confrateinity  waa  lonoded  iu  1862,  and  In  1867 
vns  anited  witb  "The  Bociet;  ol  tbe  Bleaaed 
SaaTamenC"  Briefly,  ita  objecta  sre  the  pro- 
pagation  ol  a  doctrine  of  the  Beal  Preaence  in 
Kolf  Comm Union,  wbicb  ia  bard  to  distin- 
^ish  fiom  that  of  the  Chorch  of  Rome,  the 
"  EnchariBt  SacriGce "  and  "  Eacbaristical 
Adoration,"  or  tha  Mass  foT  the  Living  and 
tbe  Dead.  Tbe  Confratornitr  makea  gratits 
of  "altar"  liiien,  and  Eucharistie  Teatmenta 
for  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  poor  pariabes. 
Biahops,  priests,  deacone,  and  tbe  laitj'  of  botb 
oezes  are  admitted  as  Aasociatea,  bat  tbe  Con- 


teroity  of  the   Blessed   Socnunent   for  "  its 
BiDgatarl;  nn-Bnglisb  and  Popisb  tone." 

Ordrr  ofCorporatt  ffoinion.— Thia  »ery  Beeret 
body  waa  founded  in  18TT,  and  admitted  into 
ita  ranka  the  clergy  and  laity  o(  the  Chnrch  of 
England  only.  Tbe  Order  was  founded  on  the 
asaamptioD  that  the  Orders  of  the  clergy  of 
tbe  Chnrch  of  England  nere  of  doabtfnl 
validtty.  To  aeet  tbis  difficnkj  three  foreign 
biahops  were  brougbt  over  to  England  from 
the  Continont,  whose  Ordere  were  valid  In  tbe 
esCimaCion  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome.  Tbe 
Re7.  Thomaa  W.  Moasman,  Rector  o!  West 
Torriugton,  Lincolnshire,  one  ol  tbe  aeoret 
biahopa  of  the  Order,  waa  alao  a  member  of 
tbe  Societj  of  the  Holy  Croas,  wbicb  waa 
oppoaed  to  the  policj  and  work  of  tbe  Order. 
Ho  wna  calied  upon  bj  the  Societj  for  an 
explanation  of  bia  position.    In  a  aeoret  "  Be- 
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fratemity  ia  mied  eiclusively  by  priesta.  In 
1&02  its  Friests-Asaociate  numbered  1709,  and 
ita  Lay  Äasociates,  18,600.  The  Confr»ternity 
Ia  of  a  aemi-aecret  character.  It  isauea  to  its 
membera  amonthly  Intrreettion  Paptr,  contain- 
ing  the  anbjecta  for  prayer  and  tbanlcBgiving, 
bnt  erery  effort  ia  made  to  keep  It  from  falling 
into  Protestant  hands.  Every  year  a  "  Roll  of 
Priests-AMDCiate "  ia  printed,  yet  it  ia  bnt 
larely  that  any  Protestant  can  see  a  copy,  and 
then  certainly  not  wilh  tbe  sanction  of  tbe 
antboritiea  of  the  Confmtemity.  At  ita  annoal 
Conference  in  London  nonc  are  admitted  bnt 
tbose  who  can  prodnce  a  medal  proving  their 
membetabip.  Amongst  the  anbjects  which  the 
Asaociatea  are  ezpected  to  piay  for  every  month 
are  an  inorease  of  "  Sacramental  Confeiaion," 
tbe  Rennion  of  Christendom,  tha  restoratlon  of 
the  Reserred  Sacrament,  and  of  Uoction  tor 
tbe  aick,  and  tbe  repose  of  tbe  sonla  of  the 
faithful  departed.  The  lata  Bishop  gamnel 
Wilberforca    strongly    cenBnred    the    Confra- 


port "  of  a  Committee  of  tbe  S.3.0.  It  ia  atated 
that :  "  Tbey  have  no  evidenoe  at  all  aa  to  tha 
Position  of  the  Coosecrator  or  Conseoiatora  (of 
clerical  membere  of  the  O.C.R),  nor  as  to  the 
natnre  of  tbe  jariadiction  aaaamed  to  be 
bestowed.  On  the  contrary,  a  ailence,  wbieh 
ia  in  itaelf  highly  Bnapicioos,  haa  been  main- 
tained.  Every  promiae  of  revealing  tbe  facta 
at  a  giren  dat«,  of  which  there  have  been 
sereraJ,  boe  been  broken."  Whst  is  rery 
important  to  note  ia  that  Mr.  Moaaman  wrote 
himself  to  thi«  Committee  of  the  S.S.C. :  "  Tbe 
Conseciation  (of  O.C.R.  bishops)  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  Cathedra!  of  Beigrade,  or 
of  Arles,  ot  of  Milan,  or  Sevilie,  or  Tnam.  .  .  . 
I  can  only  apeak  profitably  of  what  I  am  able 
to  testify  of  my  ovn  ptrtonal  tnowltdfft.  The 
most  important  part  of  thia  Ia  that  a  Consecra- 
tion  haa  nndoubtedly  taken  place.  I  have  been 
freqaently  aaked  wbat  U  meant  hy  'three 
d!«tinct  and  independent  linea  of  Epiacopal 
Sncoeialon '  In  tbe  Firat  Paatoral  of  the  Order 
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of  Corporate  Reanion.  Lct  me  distinguish 
carcfallj  between  what  I  have  been  told  and 
what  I  know.  What  I  have  been  told  is,  that 
three  Änglican  cUrgymen  have  been  eon$ecrated 
huhopi  from  three  diitinet  Boureet.  That  may 
be  true,  or  it  may  be  the  reveree.  What  I  know 
üf  that  one  Änglican  clergyman  [no  doubt  Mr. 
Mossman  refers  to  himself]  has  been  conse- 
crated  a  bishop  by  a  Catholic  bishop  ;  and  by 
Gatholic  bishop  I  mean  one  who  is  now  at  this 
present  time,  and  who  was  when  he  perf ormed 
the  act  of  consecration,  in  füll  commanion 
with  either  the  See  of  Rome,  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.  It  will  thas  be  seen  that  the  bishops  of 
so-called  heretical  or  schismatical  bodies  are 
ezcluded  vi  terminorum,  More  than  this  I  am 
pledged  not  to  reveal  at  present."  Ina  special 
and  secret  Report  on  the  Order  of  Corporate  Jte- 
unionf  Presented  to  S.S.C.j  by  Mr.  Mossman,  he 
asserted :  *'  I  have  the  best  possible  ground  for 
believing  that,  whatever  might  be  the  actlon  of 
the  other  Patriarchs,  the  Patriarch  of  the 
West  [the  Pope]  would  not  look  coldly  on  our 
plea ''  for  admission,  as  members  of  the  O.G.R, 
to  **  intercomm Union." 

After  the  death,  early  in  1902,  of  the  Rev. 
F.  G.  Lee,  the  principal  and  secretly  conse- 
crated  Bishop  of  the  Order  of  Corporate 
Reunion,  Mr.  A.  J.  Oliver  wrote  a  letter  in  the 
TabUt  of  Feb.  22,  1902,  in  which  he  stated : 
**  I  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Order  of  Corporate  Reunion,  being  admitted 
into  it  very  early  in  1878.  An  oath  of  secreey 
retpecting  the  proceedingi  vom  fint  taken,  then 
conditional  baptism  was  administered,  being 
followed  by  Confirmation  according  to  the 
Gatholic  rite.  This  latter  was  not  conditional, 
it  being  a  tenet  of  the  Order  of  Corporate 
Reunion  that  Änglican  Confirmation,  both  as 
regards  form  and  matter,  is  invalid.  I  have 
presented  for  re-ordination  a  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church,  a  dignitary,  This 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  All 
Saints'  Vicarage.  I  have  heard  of  several 
re-ordinations  taking  place  there,  but  have 
only  been  present  at  this  one." 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  official 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  Church  of 
England  olergymen  secretly  ordained  by  the 
bishops  of  the  O.C.R.,  but  I  may  mention 
that  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Standard  and 
Raniomerj  a  Roman  priest,  who  was  formerly 
a  Ritualistic  curate,  and  as  likely  as  anybody 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
in  the  issue  of  his  paper  for  Nov.  22,  1894, 
■aid:  "We  have  heard  just  recently  that 
there  are  eigfU  hundred  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  have  been  validly  or- 
dained by  Dr.  Lee  and  his  co-bishops  of  the 
Order  of  Corporate  Rennion."    After  the  death 


of  Dr.  Lee,  Monsig^or  Capel  wrote  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  üniveru  of  March  22,  1902 : 
**  The  reception  of  Dr.  Lee  into  the  Feld  of  Stw 
Peter  was  a  special  joy  for  myself.  Nearlj 
twenty-four  years  ago,  I  took  and  preaeoted 
from  him  and  bis  Episcopal  Colleagnes  of 
Corporate  Reunion  Society  an  addren  of  homagt 
to  our  Holy  Pather  Leo  XIII,  Dr.  Lee  aasured 
me,  and  I  was  so  to  teil  the  Pope,  that  he, 
as  well  as  the  others,  had  been  conditionallj 
baptized,  re-confirmed,  re-ordained  and  co%- 
ieerated  by  those  %ohot€  Ordere  wert  aeknowUdged 
to  be  valid  by  Rome.  He  f  urther  asserted  that 
someßve  hundred  of  the  eUrgy  minutering  m  the 
Änglican  Communion  had  been  raised  to  the 
priesthood  under  like  conditions  by  himself 
and  his  brother  bishops."  That  would  be  at 
the  close  of  1878,  or  early  in  1879.  The  editor 
of  the  Catholie  Standard'»  estimate,  not  of  500 
but  800,  was  made  about  fif teen  years  later. 

Mr.  William  Clement,  who,  in  1877-79  was 
'*  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  "  in  the  Franciscan 
Church,  Peckham,  publishedin  1893,  under  the 
title  of  The  0.  CR,  and  its  Pounder,  aome  letteis 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  William  Grant,  a 
layman,  who  at  the  time  waathe  official  "Regis- 
trar"  of  the  O.C.R.,  and'a  professed  member  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  the  course  of  hii 
letters  Mr.  Grant  made  some  startlingacknow- 
ledgments.  On  Not.  22,  1877,  he  wrote  of  a 
certain  individual :  '*  I  wish  you  could  get  ak 
him  on  the  duty  aa  a  Gatholic  of  acknowledg- 
ing  the  Supremaoj  of  the  Holy  See.  I  have 
formerly  said  as  much  aa  I  could  conaiatentiv 
do.  For  my  own  part,  I  know  that  we  all 
owe  obedience  to  Rome ;  and  peraonally  I 
look  to  Rome  for  guidance  in  mattera  of  faitb. 
I  know  I  ought  to  be  logical  and  aubmit,  aod 
outtoardly  communicate  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  I  believe  I  am  doing  a  work  for 
unity  where  I  am,  which  I  oonld  not  do  else- 
where."  On  Feb.  28, 1878,  Mr. Graut  wrote: 
*'  I  am  never  aorry  to  hear  of  any  one  receir- 
ing  the  füll  Catholic  faith,  and  becomlsg 
united  to  the  See  of  Peter.  I  only  wiah  this 
could  be  done  in  a  corporate  way,  and  there- 
fore  more  largely.  I  ahould  be  glad,  for  ez- 
ample,  to  aee  England  aa  a  nation  recondled 
to  the  Holy  See."  On  Sept.  18, 1879,  he  wrote 
again  :  **  In  eonjidence — I  am  workiog  for  the 
end  you  know ;  at  any  rate  the  O.G.K  are 
bringing  men  to  the  Holy  See.  If  an  üniate 
Church  (which  I  beliere  Cardinal  Manning 
would  do  his  best  for,  if  praoticable)  doea  not 
reault,  at  least  we  are  taking  the  right  way  to 
lead  men  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Churob.  .  .  . 
What  I  feel  ia  thia:  there  are  many  who 
won't  read  Roman  booka,  nor  go  9traigkt  to 
Rome;  but  we  may  help  auch  in  O.G.R.  in 
course  of  time  to  put  away  their  prejndioea." 

So  far  aa  the  public  are  aware,  the  Order  of 
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Corporate  Reanion  has  ceased  to  exist,  at 
least  since  the  death  of  its  principal  fonnder, 
Dr.  Lee,  in  1902.  Its  history,  however,  forms 
an  important  chapter  in  the  Historj  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  with  lessons  f or  Protestants 
which  oaght  not  to  be  forgotten  for  manj 
years  to  come. 

The  Quüd  of  AU  /9ouZ«.— This  is  a  semi-secret 
8ooiet7  for  the  clergy,  and  laitj  of  both  sezes. 
A  list  of  its  clerical  members  (ezcepting  those 
of  its  Oonncil)  has  never  been  seen  by  Pro- 
testant Gharchmen.  It  circnlates  an  annual 
report,  bat  this  is  not  on  sale  to  the  public 
It  issaes  to  its  members  a  Quarterly  InUrees- 
iion  Paper,  bat  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
keep  it  out  of  Protestant  hands.  The  Gaild 
of  All  Soals  is,  in  realit  j,  a  Pargatorial  Society 
within  the  Gharch  of  England.  It  was 
fonnded  in  1873,  for  the  parpose  of  propagat- 
ing  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  Pargatory,and 
of  encoaraging  the  practice  of  Frayers  for  the 
Dead,  and  the  offering  of  Masses  to  release 
their  soals  from  Pargatorial  pains.  In  1903 
the  namber  of  members,  clerical  and  lay,  was 
stated  in  the  Church  Times  to  be  5230 ;  bat  the 
namber  of  clergymen  was  not  given.  In  1901, 
howerer,  the  same  paper  gare  the  namber  of 
clergy  as  735,  so  that  by  this  time  it  is,  pro- 
bably,  aboat  800,  since  in  the  two  years  1901-3 
the  total  membership  had  increased  by  nearly 
1000.  Branches  of  the  Gaild  are  established 
(in  addition  to  those  in  England)  in  Madras, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Barbadoes,  Montreal, 
and  Port  Elizabeth,  Sonth  Africa.  The  GaUd 
issaes  a  book  of  offices,  containing  the  signi- 
ficant  title :  Oßee  for  the  Dead,  Äecording  to 
Boman  and  Sarum  Uae,  It  pablished  a  book 
entitled  Treatise  of  S,  Catherine  of  Qenoa  on 
Purgatory,  in  which  it  is  taught  that  the  pains 
of  Pargatory  are  ''  as  sensible  as  the  pains 
of  hell,"  and  in  which  the  editor  speaks  of 
what  he  terms  ''  the  extreme  moderation  of 
the  Roman  Gharch  apon  the  doctrine  of 
Pargatory."  In  Connection  with  thls  Gaild 
of  All  Soals,  I  reckon  that  aboat  6000  Masses 
for  the  Dead  are  offered  erery  year  in  Gharch 
of  England  places  of  worsbip — in  England 
alone ! 

Assoeiatum  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Unity  of 
Chri3tend<»n, — ^This  Association  was  foanded  in 
the  year  1867,  and  for  a  few  years  was  com- 
posed  of  members  of  the  Gharch  of  England, 
the  Gharch  of  Rome,  and  the  Greek  Gharch 
bat  eventually  the  Pope  officially  consored  it, 
and  reqaired  all  Roman  Gatholics  to  withdraw, 
on  the  groand  that  it  was  wrong  for  them  to 
nnite  with  heretios  and  schismatics  even  in 
praying  for  the  anity  of  Ghristendom.  The 
members  are  reqa}red  to  pray  daily  for  the  re- 
ßtoration  of  visible  unity  between  the  Gharch 
of  England,  the  Ghurch  of  Rome,  and  the  East- 


em  Ghurches,  while  the  clergy  are  reqaired  to 
oflfer  the  *•  Holy  Sacrifice  "  at  least  once  in  three 
months  for  the  "  intention  "  of  the  Association. 
The  A.P.Ü.G. — as  it  is  popularly  termed — is 
Said  to  have  within  its  ranks  aboat  12,000  cleri- 
cal and  lay  members,  and  its  secrecy  consists 
almost  exclasively  in  this — no  one  knows  who 
they  are,  excepting  the  officials  at  the  central 
ofBce  in  London.  About  ten  years  after  its 
formation  the  Association  published  a  volume 
of  Esiayi  on  Reunion,  with  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  Dr.  Pusey,  advocating  Gorporate 
Reanion  with  Rome  and  the  East;  and  also 
two  volumes  of  Sermone  on  Reunion,  also  plead- 
ing  for  Reanion.  When  the  Association  was 
condemncd  at  Rome,  198  clergymen  of  the 
Gharch  of  England  addressed  to  the  Prefect  of 
the  Inquisition  at  Rome  a  protest  in  which 
they  boasted:  *'We  have  cultivated  a  feeling 
of  goodwill  towards  the  venerable  Ghurch  of 
Rome  that  has  for  a  long  time  caused  some  to 
mistrast  us." 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  while 
Christian  unity  is  a  Christian  duty,  Christian 
eeparation  is  no  less  a  Christian  duty.  The 
anity  must,  if  on  Scriptural  lines,  be  only  with 
that  which  is  pure  and  good  and  has  the 
written  Word  of  God  as  its  basis.  It  is  on 
these  groands  that  we  do  not  desire  Union 
with  Rome,  bat  Separation.  '*Come  out  of 
her,  my  people,"  and  "Be  ye  separate,"  are 
Divine  exhortations  never  to  be  forgotten. 

[W.  W.] 
BOCHET. — A  vestment  of  lawn  or  fine  linen 
wom  by  bishops,  abbots,  and  othcrs  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  is  also  the  "episcopal 
surplice"  in  the  Gharch  of  England,  bcing 
of  a  finer  linen  called  lawn.  Before  the 
Reformation  bishops  were  obliged  to  wear 
their  rochets  in  public,  but  since  that  time 
they  have,  as  a  rule,  wom  them  only  during 
divine  service,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with 
the  black  satin  chimere  or  upper  robe,  and 
in  Gonvocation  with  a  scarlet  chimere. 
ROGATION  DAYS.— The  three  days  immedi- 
ately  preceding  Ascension  Day.  These  days 
are  still  observed  in  the  Ghurch  of  Rome  by 
public  processions  vnth  Litanies  and  a  special 
Mass.  Previous  to  the  Reformation  there  were 
in  this  country  two  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  Rogation  Days.  One  was  giving  God 
thanks  for,  or  asking  a  blessing  on  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  (in  Latin) ;  the  other,  perambu- 
lating  the  parishes,  or  "beating  the  bounds," 
which  was  observed  with  whipping  of  boys 
and  some  cruelty.  This  **  beating  the  bounds  " 
still  survives  in  some  places,  and  usually  takes 
place  on  Ascension  Day.  No  special  service 
is  provided  for  these  days,  but  there  is  a 
Homily  in  three  parts  **for  the  days  of 
Rogation  week,"  and  there  is  an  "Exhorta- 
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tion  to  be  spoken  in  sach  parishcs  where  they 
ose  their  perambalations  in  Rogation  week, 
for  thc  oversight  of  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
their  town." 
BOMAN  0HX7B0H. 

Hitlory, — At  first  the  Roman  Church  simply 
meant  the  Church  in  Rome.  It  was  the  oldest 
of  all  the  Western  Gharches,  being  addressed 
as  an  already  existing  Christian  Community  by 
Paal  in  bis  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  written  pro- 
bably  in  A.D.  58.  It  appears  to  have  spmng  up 
in  a  spontaneoas  fashion,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
presence  in  Jerusalem  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost 
of  certain  "strangers  of  Rome"  (Acts  ii.  10). 
The  Roman  Catholic  tradition  that  it  was 
founded  by  Peter  rests  upon  no  historical  foun- 
dations,  and  though  it  is  probable  that  Peter 
visited  Rome  at  a  later  period,  and  was  there  put 
to  death,  his  Tisit  must  have  been  subsequent  to 
that  of  Paul,  while  the  story  of  his  twenty-five 
years'  episcopate  is  nothing  better  than  a  fic- 
tion.  Howerer,  the  martyrdom  of  both  Paul  and 
Peter  in  Rome  conferred  a  special  distinction 
upon  the  city  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
World,  and,  in  combination  with  its  metro- 
politan  Position  and  power,  paved  the  way  for 
those  ideas,  first  of  Roman  primacy  and  then  of 
Papal  Supremacy,  which  gradually  pre?ailed. 
Thus  the  Roman  Church  became  a  synonym 
for  the  Western  Church  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  Primus  of 
universal  Christendom.  In  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Church  three  great  stages  are  to  be 
distinguished. 

1.  The  age  of  the  Cid  Catholic  Church,  up 
to  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
communions  in  the  end  of  the  eighth  Century. 
This  is  the  age  in  which  an  inheritance  is 
claimed  by  all  Christians — Greek,  Roman,  and 
Protestant;  though  the  value  of  the  inheritance 
is  differently  estimated.  It  is  the  age  at  once 
of  persecution  and  victory,  the  age  of  martyrs, 
confessors,  and  Fathers,  the  age  of  the  Nicene 
and  Chalcedonian  Councils  and  Creeds.  Dur- 
ing  the  later  and  larger  portion  of  it,  Jewish 
and  pagan  influences  were  powerfully  at  work, 
and  were  gradually  transforming  the  faith, 
worship,  and  Organisation  of  the  Church, 
both  in  the  East  and  West,  in  ceremonial, 
sacerdotal  and  hierarchic  directions. 

2.  The  age  of  Mediseval  Romanism  in  its 
distinction  from  tho  Greek  Church,  beginning 
with  the  Great  Schism  and  extending  to  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  Century.  It  is 
marked  by  great  missionary  enterprise  on 
behalf  of  the  barbarian  races  of  Europe,  by 
the  rise  of  the  monastic  Orders,  by  the  growth 
and  dominance  of  the  scholastic  theology,  but 
above  all  by  the  steady  assertion  of  the  con- 
stantly  expanding  Papal  Claims,  until,  with 
Hildebrand,  Innocent,  and  Boniface,  the  Pope 


has  become  the  representative  of  God  on 
eartb,  not  only  the  head  of  the  Church,  bot 
the  prince  of  the  world,  the  lord  of  monarchi 
and  arbiter  of  nations. 

3.  Finally,  there  comes  the  age  of  Modem 
Romanism,  from  the  Council  of  Trent  (1563)  to 
the  present  day.  The  prononnced  antitbesis  is 
no  longer  with  Greek,  but  with  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity.  The  Protestant  Reformation  evoked 
the  Roman  counter-Reformation,  finding  ex- 
pression  in  the  Tridentine  decrees,  which  are 
expressly  directed  against  the  principles  and 
teaching  of  Protestantism.  Bat  a  new  and 
significant  departure  in  the  modern  histoiy  of 
the  Roman  Church  was  marked  by  the  Vatican 
Council  of  1870,  with  its  Promulgation  of  the 
dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility.  Yaticanism  is 
directed  not  merely,  like  Tridentine  Romanism, 
against  Protestant  Christianity,  bat  against 
liberalism,  Gallicanism,  and  nationalism  gener- 
ally  withln  the  Roman  Church  itself,  against 
all  modern  thought,  and  every  prinoiple  of  cItü 
and  religious  freedom.  The  **01d  Catholic" 
secession  showed  that  in  the  view  of  some  of 
the  best  minds  in  the  Roman  Cbarch,  the 
Papacy  had  entered  upon  an  altogether  new 
path ;  but  in  reality  the  development  of  1870 
was  a  reTelation  of  the  essential  genius  of 
Romanism,  and  the  arriral  at  a  goal  towards 
which  for  centuries  it  had  been  tending. 

Oovemment, — In  respect  of  govemment  the 
Roman  Church,  as  now  organised,  is  a  vast 
hierarchy,  constructed  on  the  principles  of 
the  most  absolute  monarchy  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  In  this  System  no  place  is  giren  to 
the  Christian  people ;  they  stand  outside  of 
the  hierarchy  altogether  as  its  mere  sabjects. 
Their  one  duty  as  subjects  is  to  render  obedi- 
ence  to  the  priest,  while  the  priest  again  is 
bound  to  obey  the  bishop,  and  the  bishop,  by 
the  most  solemn  oaths,  is  swom  to  obey  the 
Pope. 

In  his  monarchical  functions  the  Pope  is 
assisted  by  a  College  of  oardinals,  known  as 
the  Sacred  College.  Cardinais  are  "  created" 
by  papal  appointment,  and  rank  next  in  dignity 
to  the  Pope  himself.  The  number  of  the 
Sacred  College  slightly  yaries  from  time  to 
time,  but  nominally  seventy  is  its  maximum, 
"  after  the  example  of  the  seventy  eiders  ap- 
pointed  by  God  as  counsellors  of  Moses."  In 
spite  of  their  exalted  position,  oardinals 
possess  no  constitutional  rights  under  the 
Pope*s  absolute  govemment,  the  chief  affain 
of  the  Church  being  in  their  hands  not  as 
oardinals,  but  as  the  principal  members  of  the 
great  administrative  committees  which  are 
about  twenty  in  number,  and  are  known  as 
'*  congregations."  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  are  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Office  (the  Inquisition),  for  the  repression  of 
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heresy ;  the  Gongregation  of  the  CSonncil,  for 
the  execatioD  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  the  Gongregation  De  Propagande  Fide  ; 
the  Gongregation  of  the  Index,  for  the  pro- 
hibition  of  such  books  as  are  disapproved  of 
the  Gongregation  of  Indulgencea,  by  which  in- 
dalgences  are  proclaimed.  The  distinctive 
Symbol  of  a  cardinaPs  dignity  is  the  red  hat 
oonferred  by  the  Pope,  while  the  chief  privi- 
leges  of  the  Sacred  College  are  that  none  bat 
its  members  are  eligible  to  the  Fapal  See,  and 
that  the  Pope  is  elected  by  them  alone.  When 
a  vacancy  in  the  see  occnrs,  the  cardinals  mect 
in  what  is  known  as  Gonclave  to  elect  a  sac- 
cessor,  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
being  reqaired  to  make  the  election  Talid. 

The  name  Curia,  or  Roman  Curia,  was  long 
nsed,  and  is  still  commonly  ased  by  Protestants, 
to  denote  the  whole  machinery  of  administra- 
ilon  of  the  Papal  See,  inclading  theentire  body 
of  persons  of  varioas  ranks  employed  in  at- 
tendance  on  the  Pope  and  in  transacting  the 
bnsiness  of  the  central  goremment.  Romanist 
writers,  however,  and  Yaticanists  in  particular, 
now  employ  the  name  Roman  Court  for  this 
purpose,  and  reserre  the  title  Roman  Curia 
for  the  Roman  Bar,  or  body  of  lawyers  en- 
titled  to  practise  in  the  different  pontifical 
courts  of  justice. 

The  local  work  of  the  Roman  Church  in  its 
Wide  ramifications  through  the  world  is  directed 
by  its  bishops,  who  receired  their  authority 
directly  from  the  Pope.  Under  the  bishops 
and  immediately  responsible  to  them,  are  the 
secular  clergy,  i,t.  the  ordinary  priests,  who  are 
usually  divided  into  parish  priests  and  their 
curates  or  assistants.  The  duties  of  priests 
are  numerous  and  varied,  but  their  chief 
function  is  to  ad  minister  the  sacraments,  and 
above  all  to  offer  that  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
which  forms  the  very  centre  of  the  Roman 
worship.  Similar  functions,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  those  which  are  distinctly  parochial, 
are  exercised  by  the  regulär  clergy,  those 
priests,  viz.,  who  foUow  the  rule  {rt^vla,)  of  a 
relig^ous  order. 

St(Uütic8,—  Of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
Christendom — Greek,  Roman,  and  Protestant 
— the  Roman  is  the  largest,  claiming,  accord- 
ing  to  its  own  authorities,  about  215,000,000 
adherents,  or  nearly  as  many  as  the  Protestant 
and  Greek  Churches  combined.  Relatively  to 
Froteätantism,  however,  the  Roman  Church  is 
not  making  progress.  The  more  rapid  growth 
and  spread  of  the  Teutonic,  which  are  dis- 
tinctively  the  Protestant  races,  as  compared 
with  those  Latin  races  from  which  the  main 
strength  of  Romanism  is  derived,  leads  to  a 
greater  proportionate  increase  in  the  Protestant 
population  of  the  world.  By  the  admission  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons    (see    his  article  *'  Roman 


Catholic  Churoh,"  in  vol.  xxxii.  of  the 
Eneydopadia  Bntannica)^  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  the  United  States  ought  to  have 
increased  from  10,627,000  in  1890  to  over 
14,000,000  in  1900;  but  was  estimated  in 
Hoff  man 's  Directory  for  that  year  at  only 
10,129,677.  Even  when  every  allowance  is 
made  for  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  exact 
official  retums,  on  which  the  cardinal  dwells, 
these  figures  are  significant.  And  when  we 
pass  from  the  more  intangible  statistics  of 
religious  profession,  and  look  at  the  relative 
growth  in  world-infiuence  of  the  two  main 
forms  of  Christianity,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact, 
as  Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter  hos  recently  pointed 
out  ("Christian  Church,"  in  vol.  xxvii  of 
the  Eneyelop<gdia  Briiannica),  that  while  in  1700 
the  populations  under  Protestant  g^vernment 
numbered  32,000,000,  and  those  under  Roman 
Catholic  government  90,000,000,  in  1900  the 
relations  were  so  utterly  reversed  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  powers  could  claim  only 
242,000,000  subjects,  whereas  the  sway  of 
Protestant  governments  had  extended  over 
620,000,000  souls.  [J.  C.  L.] 

BOMAN  EMPIRE,  HOLT.— Angustus,  the 
first  Roman  Emperor,  had  the  centre  of  his 
government  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Gonstantine 
the  Great,  however,  removed  the  capital  from 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  and  thereafter  the  politi- 
cal  Separation  of  East  and  West  became  in- 
evitable.  The  Separation  was  the  work  of 
centuries.  The  resignation  (A.D.  476)  of 
Romulus  Augustulus  marked  the  extinction 
of  the  Western  line  of  Bmperors;  and  after 
that  year  the  imperial  sovereigns,  throughout 
a  long  period,  reigned  at  Constantinople.  In 
A.D.  800,  Charles,  King  of  the  Franks,  was 
crowned  Emperor  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  and  in 
that  coronation  may  be  seen  the  Inauguration 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  During  the  cen- 
turies of  the  decline  of  the  Western  Empire 
the  Church  was  increasing  in  power.  Her 
territories  required  a  political  protector,  espc- 
cially  in  the  eighth  Century  when  the  Lombards 
threatened  to  become  the  masters  of  Italy. 
The  Emperor  in  the  East  was  poworless,  oiBcial 
guardian  of  the  Church  though  be  claimed  to 
be,  and  more  tban  once  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
sought  and  obtained  tho  aid  of  the  Franks 
against  the  Lombards.  At  last,  in  the  year 
800,  when  the  imperial  throne  was  occupied 
by  the  widowed  Empress  Irene,  a  usurper  who 
had  blinded  and  deposcd  her  own  son,  the 
Pope  crowned  the  King  of  the  Franks,  raising 
him  through  the  choice  of  the  Roman  people 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  obtained  a  pro- 
tector. It  is  diflicult  to  say  whether  the  Pope 
or  the  people  created  Charles  Emperor,  or 
Charles  hiroself  seized  the  imperial  dignity, 
but  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  Church*s  theory 
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was  that  all  political  power,  as  in  the  case  of 
Charles  the  Great,  was  derived  from  the  Pope. 
Further,  it  is  difiicult  to  determine  whether 
the  Empire  of  Charles  was  a  restoration  or 
continuation  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire, 
or  was  a  new  political  creation.  In  the  West, 
however,  it  was  believed  to  be  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  it  obtained  from  the  first  the 
sanctions  of  age.  At  the  death  of  Charles  the 
territory  was  divided  and  seeds  of  tronble 
were  sown.  War,  with  political  strife  and  social 
disturbance,  so  disintegrated  and  weakened 
the  Empire  which  Charles  had  founded,  that 
in  888,  when  Charles  the  Fat,  the  last  direct 
male  heir  in  Germany,  died,  it  became  eztinct. 
The  imperial  idea,  however,  did  not  die,  and 
therc  were  men  wearing  the  Italian  or  Lom- 
bard crown,  who,  though  they  possessed  neither 
power  nor  dignity,  were  styled  Emperors. 

In  Italy  there  was  no  sense  of  national  unity, 
and  the  rivalry  of  factions  prodaced  constant 
political  changes.  At  a  crisis  in  the  strife 
Otto  of  Germany  was  invited  to  proceed  to 
Italy  as  the  protector  of  one  of  the  parties, 
and  the  imperial  crown  was  set  before  him  as 
a  reward.  In  the  year  962  he  was  crowned 
Emperor  at  Rome,  and  with  that  event  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  sovereig^ty  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy  vested  in  a  German,  was 
established.  The  Empire  of  Charles  had 
become  eztinct,  bat  the  imperial  idea  lived 
again  in  the  Empire  associated  with  Otto*s 
name.  Otto's  territory  was  less  than  that  of 
Charles,  bat  in  him,  as  in  Charles,  there  was , 
Seen  a  powerfnl  king  aniting  Italy  to  his  own 
territory,  continaing  the  ancient  Roman  im- 
perial title,  and  protecting  the  Church.  The 
territory,  and  with  it  the  power,  was  less. 
Otto,  by  his  title  the  universal  sovereign,  had 
no  authority  in  what  is  modern  France,  and 
no  power  in  Spain  or  England.  Tet  that  title, 
in  his  case,  and  when  any  of  his  successors 
was  himself  great,  gave  to  its  possessor  the 
supreme  dignity  of  Caesar  of  the  Roman 
World. 

The  dynasty  founded  by  Otto  I.,  styled  the 
Great,  continued  tili  the  death  of  Otto  III., 
1002,  and  was  marked  by  the  control  as  well 
as  the  protection  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome. 
The  tenth  Century  witnessed  a  tragic  degenera- 
tion  of  the  Papacy,  and  Pope  after  Pope  rose 
and  feil  as  this  or  that  Italian  faction  of  the 
nobles  triumphed  and  was  vanquished.  It  was 
a  bürden  to  many  of  the  Italian  nobles  and 
Roman  Citizens  to  be  governed  by  a  German 
overlord,  and  the  sense  of  wrong  was  increased 
when  they  beheld  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  with 
the  prestige  of  a  great  office,  controlled  by 
foreigners.  Tet  the  Papacy  was  in  danger  of 
perishing  through  moral  corruption,  and  even 
though  its  Spiritual  independenoe  was  infringed, 


the  Church  was  strengthened    and    purified 
under  German  supervision.      The  BaccessoiB 
of  the  Ottos  continued  to  contTol  the  Popes, 
and  the  setting  aside  of  three  rival  Popes  and 
the  subsequent  election  of  another,  were  in 
reality  the  aots  of  the  Emperor,  Henry  III. 
Thanks  to  the  imperial  influence,  the  I^pacy 
increased  in  streng^h,  tili  at  last,  ander  the 
inspiration  of  the  great  Hildebrand  (Gregory 
YII.,  107^1085),  Spiritual  independence,  free* 
dom  from  secular  control,  became  the  papal 
policy.    In  the  att«mpt  to  establish  this  inde- 
pendenoe the  papal  came  into  bitter  confliet 
with  the  imperial  power,  and,  as  events  pro- 
gressed,  the  papal  policy  passed  bejond  inde- 
pendenoe to  supremacy.     In  the  thought  of 
the  people,  the  Empire,  with  its  long  and  great 
tradition,  was  a  divinely  appointed  Institution, 
even  as  the  Church  was,  by  its  own  daim  and 
in  the  populär  belief.    But  the  Church  repre- 
senting  spiritual  things  would  not  oontinae 
under  the  control  of  the  Empire  representing 
material  interests,  and  hence  the  effort  fox 
independenoe.      And,    in   like    manner,    the 
theory  became   prominent  that  the  Church, 
from  its  superior  spiritual  character,   ougbt 
to  rule,  not  only  in  religion  but  also  in  the 
sphere  of  politics.    The  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  might  be  described  as  the  history  of  the 
strife  for  supremacy  betwoen  the  Holy  Roman 
Church  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Hildebrand,  in  his  attempt  to  secnre  the 
Church's  freedom,  determined  to  make  the 
papal  power  feit  in  Germany,  where  the  great 
prelates  were  feudal  lords  rather  than  bishops 
obedient  to  the  Pope.  A  protracted  quarrel 
over  the  invostiture  of  prelates  into  their  Offices 
by  the  Emperor  was  an  outcome  of  the  papal 
schemo  of  independenoe,  and  in  this  quarrel 
Hildebrand  and  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  were 
the  first  great  antagonists.  As  Italy  had  feit 
the  shame  of  German  control  when  Üie  Papacy 
was  weak,  so  now,  when  the  Papacy  was  strong, 
Germany  was  to  experience  Italian  govemment 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Henry,  though  no 
insignificant  Opponent,  was  powerless  to  subdue 
the  strong  Pope.  The  scene  at  Canoesa,  and 
tho  ban  of  the  Church,  and  the  loss  of  his 
crown  were  tragic  evonts  in  the  career  of  the 
man  who  sought  to  preserve  ecclesiastical 
Germany  from  the  rule  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  to  exert  as  Emperor  a  power  in  Italy  and 
Rome.  In  the  midst  of  this  contest  Hildebrand 
excommunicated  Henry  and  freed  his  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  king. 
This  weapon  of  excommunication,  with  its 
political  consequences,  was  to  be  freely  used 
by  the  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Hildebrand, 
in  a  country  without  politioid  nnity,  oould  not 
with  his  own  resources  oppoee  a  German  army ; 
but  in   obtaining  the  aid  of  the   Countess 
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Matilda  of  Tnscany,  and  entering  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Normans  in  the  sonth  of 
Italy,  he  prevented  a  German  occnpation  of 
Italj.  Dread  of  this  occupation  was  ever 
before  the  Popes,  as  the  presence  of  the 
Oermans  in  Italy  would  mean  for  the  Ghorch 
not  only  imperial  control,  bat  also  the  loss  of 
the  papal  territories. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  investitare 
strife  was  continued,  tili  in  1122  it  was  settled 
by  the  Ooncordat  of  Worms.  The  Concordat 
was  a  compromise.  The  Emperor  was  still  to 
invest  the  prelates  into  their  lands,  bat  not 
into  their  ecclesiastical  Offices  ;  and  he  was  to 
ase  no  spiritaal  symbols  in  the  inrestitore. 
The  Charch  was  victorioas  in  this  part  of  its 
scheme  of  independcnce,  and  among  the 
Germans  the  clerg^  now  looked  to  the  Pope 
and  not  to  the  Emperor  as  their  overlord. 
Before  the  investitare  strife  was  closed  the 
first  Grosade  had  been  proclaimed  at  the 
Goancil  of  Glermont,  and  Henry  IV.,  ander 
the  ban  of  the  Gharch,  coald  not  be  the  leader. 
The  Pope  was  the  inspirer  of  the  movement  in 
the  West,  and  the  Germans  saw  their  king,  and 
the  Empire  the  Emperor,  excladed  f rom  a  post 
of  honour  to  which,  as  gaardian  of  the  Gharch, 
he  had  the  right  to  aspire.  Through  the  In- 
auguration of  the  Grusade,  the  Ghurch  gained 
and  the  Empire  lost  prestige  in  the  West. 

By  the  death  of  Henry  V.  the  Franconian 
line  of  Emperors  came  to  an  end.  Henry  was 
followed  by  the  Saxon  Lothair,  who  sabjected 
himself  to  the  papal  authority  that  he  might 
gain  the  Ghurch's  support  against  the  Hohen- 
staufen,  who  had  opposed  bis  election.  Lothair 
died  in  1138,  and  Gonrad  of  Hohenstaufen  was 
elected  king  of  the  Romans,  as  the  king  was 
styled,  who  was  crowned  at  Aachen,  the  old 
Frankish  capital.  In  the  representatives  of  the 
House  of  Hohenstaufen  the  Ghurch  was  to 
meet  its  strengest  and  bitterest  foes.  Not 
Gonrad,  but  his  nephew  Frederick  I.,  commonly 
named  Barbarossa,  was  to  make  his  House 
famous,  and  was  to  try  to  get  back  for  the 
Empire  the  glory  which  it  had  lost  in  the 
struggle  with  the  Ghurch.  Frederick  (1152- 
1189)  determined  that  as  Emperor  he  should 
be  in  reality,  as  in  name,  sovereign  in  Italy  and 
Rome,  and  that  he  should  crush  the  poÜtical 
pretensions  of  the  Popes,  and  be  master  of  the 
clergy.  In  Hadrian  IV.,  the  Englishman  who 
was  Pope,  and  Alexander  III.,  he  found  oppo- 
nents  who  successfully  baffled  his  schemes; 
and  Frederick  gained,  not  as  Emperor  in  Italy, 
but  as  King  in  Germany,  the  high  distinction 
attached  to  his  name.  In  the  strife  between 
the  Ghurch  and  the  Empire  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "  Holy  Empire "  became  common,  and 
was  doubtless  intended  to  mark  an  assertion  of 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Empire  in  Opposition 


to  the  Ghurch's  claim  to  be  tA«  divine  Institu- 
tion.    Henry  VI.  (1190-1197)  succeeded  his 
father   Frederick.      His    marriage    with    the 
Princess  Gonstance  gave  him  sovereign  power 
in  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  had  he  lived,  the 
German  power,  now  established  in  the  south  as 
in  the  north,  might  have  conquered  Italy.    He 
sought,  too,  to  have  the  imperial  crown  declared 
hereditary  in  the  Hohenstaufen  family.     His 
death,  however,  prevented  the  fnlfilment  of 
this  plan,  and  Germany,  where  his  Infant  son, 
the  future  Frederick  II.,  was  too  young  to  rule, 
was  the  scene  of  contest  between  Otto    of 
Brunswick  and  Philip  of  Hohenstaufen,  candi- 
dates  for  the  crown.      In  the  years  of  the 
contest  Germany  was  weakened,  and  the  great 
Pope,  Innocent  III.,  realised,  as  no  other  Pope 
ever  did,  Hildebrand's  ideal  of  supremacy  in 
the  political  as  in  the  ecclesiastical   world, 
Frederick  II.  (1212-1250),  who  dethroned  Otto, 
was  the  last  emperor  to  attempt  with  imperial 
might  to  crush  the  papal  power  with  its  vast 
political  influence  over  territories  in  Italy,  and 
its  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  throughout  the 
West.     Pope  after  Pope  in  the  long  reign  of 
Frederick  determined  to  extinguish  the  imperial 
power  in  Italy,  and  hatred  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
became  a  papal  passion.     Frederick  was  ex- 
communicated,  but  seemed  to  care  nothing  for 
the  curse  of  the  Ghurch.    He  could  not,  how- 
ever, despise  the  Opposition  of  the  King  of 
Thuringia  and  William  of  Holland,  apon  whom 
in  succession  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  claiming  the 
power  to  give,  bestowed  the  imperial  crown. 
By  the  strength  and  resolute  purpose  of  the 
eitles  of  the  Lombard  League,  German  influence 
was  destroyed  in  the  north  of  Italy ;  and  in  the 
south,  by  the  machinations  of  the  Popes  in  the 
last  years  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  an  Angevin  and 
then  an  Aragonese  idynasty  ended  the  German 
rule.     Italy  was  lost  to  the  Empire,  thoogh 
feeble  attempts  were  afterwards  made  to  re- 
cover  it,  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  sorvived 
only  as  a  name. 

After  the  faU  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  Germany, 
which  required  a  streng  ruler  to  save  its 
civilisation  from  min,  witnessed  the  rivalry  of 
the  factions  of  Richard  of  Gornwall,  brother  of 
Henry  III.  of  England,  and  Alfonso  of  Gastile, 
who  each  claimed  the  imperial  title.  At  leng^h« 
in  1273,  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  the  founder  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  was  elected  to  the  barren 
honour  of  Emperor.  He  was  never  actually 
crowned  at  Rome,  though,  according  to  the 
papal  theory,  the  imperial  dignity  was  the  gift 
of  the  Pope.  The  electors,  princes,  and  prelates, 
varying  in  number  from  time  to  time,  nomi- 
nated  the  Emperor ;  but  the  Pope,  by  his  claim, 
conferred  the  power,  and,  by  recognised 
custom,  bestowed  the  crown.  At  Rhense,  in 
1338,  when  the  Gharch  had  fallen  on  the  evil 
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days  of  the  Babylonish  Gaptivity,  and  the 
Empire  was  but  a  name,  the  electors  declared 
that  tbe  imperial  power  was  derived  directly 
from  God,  and  that  an  approval  of  the  Pope 
was  not  necessary  for  the  prince  of  their  choice« 
who  might  style  himsclf  Emperor  before  the 
coronation  at  Rome.  In  1356  Charles  lY.,  by 
his  Golden  Bull,  laid  down  mies  for  imperia 
elections.  In  1692  Leopold  I.  made  the  head 
of  the  Honse  of  Brunswick- Lüneburg  an 
Elector,  and  by  this  arrangement  George  I.  of 
England  and  his  successors,  while  the  Empire 
lasted,  could  take  part  in  the  election  of  the 
Emperor. 

Apart  from  Italy,  other  countries,  such  as 
Poland,  broke  away  from  their  imperial  alle- 
giance,  and  though  there  were  emperors  who 
hare  left  marks  on  the  pagcs  of  history,  they 
gained  their  distinction  apart  from  the  Empire. 
Sigismund,  at  the  Council  of  Constance  per- 
formed  a  part,  as  Constantine  did  at  Nicea ; 
but  Maximilian  I.  achieved  his  fame  as  head 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  Charles  V.,  the 
sovereign  over  vast  territories,  derived  little  or 
none  of  his  power  from  his  imperial  position. 
The  Reformation,  with  its  principle  of  indi- 
viduality,  helped  to  destroy  the  mediseval  idea 
of  a  universal  State  associated  with  a  Catholic 
Church;  and  before  the  Reformation,  while 
that  idca  was  still  cherished,  the  West  was 
becoming  a  group  of  nationalities. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  marked 
another  epoch  in  tho  history  of  the  Empire 
which  was  so  slow  to  perish.  That  peace 
closed  the  religious  struggle  in  Germany, 
which  had  been  begun  in  the  days  of  Luther, 
and  left  the  Empire,  after  the  failure  of 
Ferdinand  II.  to  restore  it  to  the  former  great- 
ncss  and  extend  it  to  its  old  limits,  German 
in  Constitution  if  still  Roman  in  name.  The 
last  phase  was  the  abolition  of  the  Empire. 
Napoleon,  dcsirous  of  being  master  of  the 
West,  thought  of  re-establishing  the  Empire  of 
Charles  the  Grcat,  and  even  of  having  himself 
crowned  as  Roman  Emperor.  He  contented 
himself,  however,  with  creating  a  title  for  him- 
self, and  while  new  kingdoms  were  rising  and 
old  were  falling,  the  Roman  Emperor,  Francis 
IL,  Archduke  of  Austria,  began  to  style  himself 
Hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  title  was 
still  further  changed  when,  in  a  treaty  with 
Buonaparte.he  was  named  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  Austria.  In  1806  sixtecn  states  formed 
themselves  into  tho  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  The  Confederation  was  protected  by 
Napoleon,  who  annonnced  that  he  no  longer 
recognised  the  ancient  Empire.  On  Aug.  6, 
1806,  Francis  resigned  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  the  Empire  of  Augustus,  associated  with 
the  names  of  Constantine,  Charles,  Otto,  and 
Frederick,  came  to  an  end. 


Authorities. — Bryce,  The  Hofy  Roman  Empire ; 
Fisher,  The  Mediaval  Empire;  Gregorovius,  Oes- 
ehiehte  der  Stadt  liom;  Milman,  Hitiory  of  Latin 
Chrittianity,  [J.  H.] 

BOMANISM  IN  ITALY.— Before  entering 
upon  the  study  of  the  subject  of  this  article, 
I  wish  to  make  a  remark  on  the  word  *  Roman- 
ism '  in  the  title.    It  is,  of  course,  nsed  as  a 
synonym   for    Roman    Catholicism — for    the 
Papal  Church.     But  living  in  Italy  as  I  do, 
and   having  noted  during   many    years    the 
trend  of  public  opinion,  and  of  the  national 
policy,  I  have  long  feit  that  its  nse  in  that 
sense  is  no  longer  strictly  applicable.     It  is 
true  that  the  Pope,  the  nominal  head  of  the 
Church,  still  has  his  seat  in  Rome ;  and  that 
thither,  too,  its  real  Head,  the  General  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  *'  Black  Pope  "  as  he  is  called,  to 
whose  authority  the  "  White  Pope  "  virtnally 
resigned  himself  by  a  brief  dated   October 
1836,  has  transferred  his  seat  from  Florence; 
and  it  is  also  true  that  the  Vatican  is  still 
the  headquarters  of  all  those  societies  and 
bodies  which  fraroe  the  policy  of  the  Church, 
and   See  to    its  being  carried  out  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  but  still  Romanism  ia 
not  now  characteristic  of  the  city.     If  Rome 
could  be  cleared  of  the  foreig^  Roman  Catholic 
element,   which    consists   mainly   in    priests 
and   students,   it   would  be    seen    how  few 
and  uninfluential  the  native  representatives 
of  Romanism  really  are.    Not  only  so,  but 
if  there  is  an  anti-Roman,  anti-papal  city  in 
Italy,  it  is  Rome.    When,  in  tbe  spring  of  1903f 
the   Pope,    Leo  XIII.,  celebrated    his    epis- 
copal  jubilee,  and  congratulations  from  many 
sovereigns,    governments,  and   peoples    were 
sent  to  him,  King  Victor  Emmanuel  in  tbe 
Qulrinal  took  no  notice  of  him,  the  House 
of  Deputies  at  Montecitorio  took  no  notice  of 
him,  the  City  Council  at  the  Municipality  took 
no  notice  of  him.    Indeed,  when  some  clerical 
councillors  suggested  that  the  city  through 
its  representatives  should  send  a  few  words  of 
cong^tulation  to  him,  not,  however,  as  the 
Pope,  but  simply  as  a   venerable  old  man, 
as  a  sort  of  father  amongst  the  people,  tbe 
Syndic,  Prince  Colonna,  nobly  answered,  in 
what  are  destined  to  become  historic  words, 
"  U  Papa  non  ric(mo$ee  ü  Re,  ed  io  non  rieonoseo 
il  Papa"  ("The  Pope  does  not  recognise  the 
King,  and  I  do  not  recognise  the  Pope  ").  When, 
at  a  preceding  jubilee  celebration  of  Leo  XIII., 
Prince  Ruspolo,  then  Syndic  of  Rome,  paid 
homnge  to  him,  Signor  Crispi,  who  was  Prime 
Minister,  within  forty-eight  hours  tumed  him 
out  of  Office.    Rome,  once  **  the  least  Italian 
of  all  Italian  eitles,"  once  the  territory  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  chosen  abode  of  his  devot«es, 
is  now   the  homo  of  the  loyal  subjects  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  is  patriotically. 
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as  well  as  geographica! Ij  and  politically,  the 
capital  of  a  free  and  a  united  Italy.  The 
terin  **  RomaDism/'  therefore,  whilst  used  con- 
ventionally  as  equivalent  to  papal  Catholicism, 
is  no  longer  trae  to  its  derivation,  and  can  bc 
dissociated  from  Rome  and  the  Romans. 

The  other  term  of  mj  title  limits  onr  stndy 
of  Romanism  to  Italy,  and  it  is  well  it  shonld 
do  so,  for  if  we  go  farther  afield  the  probability 
is  that  we  shall  get  erroneous  ideas  of  it, 
especially  if  we  go  to  Protestant  countries, 
where,  as  in  England  and  America,  it  disguises 
itself  so  as  not  to  appear  in  too  open  conflict 
with  its  Christian  surroundings.  But  in  Italy 
it  was  born  and  grew  ap  and  reached  the  fall 
maturity  of  its  powers  in  unbridled  licence  of 
ezercise,  and  in  Italy  w^e  now  see  it  in  the 
decrepitude  of  old  age.  Within  the  borders 
of  Italy  we  see  it  disclose  itself  in  its  true 
character  and  in  its  true  manner  of  working  ; 
we  can  see  all  that  it  is,  and  all  that  it  is 
capable  of  doing  for  weal  and  for  woe  for 
bnmanity. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  Status  of  the 
Roman  Ghubch  in  Italy.  Its  present  statas 
dates  from  1870,  when,  on  the  20th  of  September 
of  that  year,  the  Italian  troops  eutered  Rome 
by  the  breach  in  its  walls  at  Porta  Pia,  and 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  that  **an- 
happy  papal  government,"  to  quote  the  words 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  "which  discharges  no  one 
f unction  decently  ...  so  contrived,  as  it  wonld 
seem,  for  every  evil  end,  and  so  necessarily 
exclusive  of  all  good,"  came  to  an  end;  and 
Italy,  no  longer  what  Prince  Metternich  called 
it,  '*a  geographical  expression,*'  no  longer 
what  Niebuhr  called  it,  *'  a  land  of  the  dead," 
DO  longer  what  Gapponi  called  it,  "  a  garden 
of  Eden  without  the  tree  of  knowledge  and 
without  the  tree  of  life,"  became  *'  Italia  Una, 
from  Alp  to  Etna,"  eager  to  enter  npon  a 
career  of  activity  and  progress. 

It  wonld  have  been  well  if  its  first  action 
had  been  to  overthrow  Pope  and  Popery,  which 
were  the  main  factors  in  creating  its  past  un- 
speakably  sad  condition.  Cavoar,  Mazzini, 
Garibaldi,  Ricasoli,  and  many  more  of  her 
noblest  sons,  desired  it,  but  superstition  dies 
bard ;  besides  which,  Continental  Govemments, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic,  brought 
pressure  to  bear  upon  Italy,  and  they  were 
retained  and  given  a  legal  Status  in  the  land. 
In  Order  to  effect  this,  the  g^ound  was  first  of 
all  cleared.  The  Church  was  stripped  naked. 
All  ecclesiastical  property— churches,  monas- 
teries,  nunneries,  and  houses  and  lands  from 
which  the  Church  drew  revenue — were  taken 
from  it,  and  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the 
State,  and  it  was  made  illegal  for  the  Church 
ever  again  to  hold  real  estate  in  the  country.  ■ 
It  cannot  buy,  it  cannot  build,  it  cannot  inherit  1 


property.  If  property  is  left  to  it,  it  must 
within  a  given  time  be  tumed  into  money,  or 
it  is  confiscat^d.  It  is  illegal  to  alienate  a 
stone  of  building  or  an  inch  of  Italian  seil  for 
Church  purposes. 

Having  thus  made  the  Church  a  tenant  at 
will,  the  Government  proceeded  to  cstablish 
and  endow  it.  It  was  declared  the  National 
Church.  The  number  of  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  priests  for  whom  the  State  held  itself  re- 
sponsiblc,  was  fixed,  and  stipends  were  assigned 
to  them.  The  churches  were  given  them  for 
their  use  free  of  rent  or  taxation,  and  the 
Government  charged  itself  with  their  upkeep. 
Monastic  Orders  were  suppressed,  and  their 
buildings,  excepting  such  as  were  decreed  to 
be  national  monuments,  were  devoted  to  useful 
purposes,  as  barracks,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
kindred  institutions.  The  Pope*s  position  was 
defined  and  securcd  by  what  are  called  the 
Papal  Guarantees.  These  consist  of  thirteen 
Articles,  of  which  space  f  orbids  me  giving  more 
here  than  the  substance  of  the  more  important 
of  them.  (1)  The  Pope*8  person  is  sacred  and 
inviolable.  (2)  Attempts  against  his  person 
are  punishable  as  they  would  be  if  directed 
against  the  person  of  the  King.  (4)  An  annual 
endowment  is  assigned  him  of  3,225,000  francs 
(£129,000),  which  was  the  sum  found  inscribed 
in  the  Roman  balance  sheet.  (5)  The  use  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  Lateran  palaces,  the  Villa 
Castel  Gandolfo,  and  certain  other  smaller 
places,  are  conceded  to  him  free  of  taxation. 
(7)  No  public  official  or  agent  of  police,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  duties,  can  enter  his  residences. 
(9)  The  Pope  is  completely  free  to  fulfil  all  the 
functions  of  his  spiritual  ministry.  (11)  Am- 
bassadors  or  Agents  accredited  to  him  by 
Foreign  Govemments  enjoy  the  prerogatives 
and  immunities  accorded  to  such  by  inter- 
national right.  (12)  The  Pope  can  have  his 
own  post  and  telegpraph  Offices  to  be  worked 
by  bis  own  Clerks.  (13)  In  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  six  suburban  sees,  the  Seminaries, 
Academies,  Colleges,  and  other  Catholic  insti- 
tutions founded  for  the  education  of  ecclesi- 
astics,  shall  not  be  interfered  with  by  the 
scholastic  authorities  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Pope  and  Ciiria  spumed  these  most 
generous  concessions  and  Privileges,  but  yet, 
in  reality,  they  take  advantage  of  all  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pope's  annual  allow- 
ance,  which,  unappropriated  by  him,  returns 
to  the  Grovemment  exchequer  every  five  years. 
What  these  Papal  Guarantees  have  secured  for 
the  Church  has  been  well  described  by  a  writer 
in  the  Nazione,  After  reviewing  the  history 
of  the  Church  since  their  Operation  tili  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Century,  he  says,  **  I 
dare  say  in  conclusion,  with  füllest  confidenoe, 
that  the  Papacy  has  never  enjoyed  a  period 
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80  tranqnil,  so  secure  in  independence  and  in 
absolut«  liberty,  as  tbat  which  it  has  passed 
through  from  the  20th  of  September  1870  tili 
to-day.  He  who  denies  it  andacionslj  con- 
tradicts  bistory." 
Secondly,  let  us  inquire,  How  thb  Church 

THUS  ESTABLISHED   AND   ENDOWED  BT  THE 

Government  pulpilb  its  Mission  7  Wbat 
bas  it  done — wbat  is  it  doing  for  tbe  spiritoal 
needs  of  tbe  people  7  Tbe  answer  is  a  sad  one 
— notbing.  Placing  in  tbe  background  all 
tboagbt  of  making  bad  people  good,  and  good 
people  better,  if  it  ever  bad  sncb  an  idea,  it 
organised  itself  into  a  great  political  conspiracy, 
aiming  at  tbe  restoration  of  the  temporal 
power  by  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  throne,  of  tbe 
unity  and  of  tbe  independence  of  tbe  kingdom. 
Each  Pope  maintains  against  tbe  King,  tbe 
Government,  and  all  wbo  are  tbe  servants  of  tbe 
Government,  tbe  sentence  of  excommnnication 
prononnced  in  1870  by  Pio  Nono.  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  is  never  spoken  of  as  tbe  King  of 
Italy,  but  only  as  tbe  King  of  Sardinia,  or 
tbe  Head  of  the  Hoase  of  Savoy,  and  Roman 
Catbolic  kings  are  forbidden  to  visit  bim  in 
Rome.  Protestant  kings  cannot  be  so  treated, 
but  tbey  would  not  be  received  at  tbe  Vatican 
if  tbey  went  from  tbe  Quirinal.  Hence  King 
Edward  VII.  and  tbe  Emperor  William,  in 
May  1903,  left  tbeir  royal  host  and  bis 
palace,  and  visited  tbe  Pope  from  tbeir  re- 
spective  embassies.  Article  VII.  of  tbe  Papal 
Guarantees  is  taken  advantage  of  to  tum 
the  Vatican  into  the  beadquarters  of  tbis  con- 
spiracy,  which  has  its  ramifications  in  every 
quarter  of  tbe  land.  Cardinais,  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  priests  are  the  conspirators,  who, 
in  tbeir  respective  sphercs  of  influence,  carry 
out  the  Vatican  war  policy.  The  late  Hon. 
Ruggero  BoDghi,  who  was  one  of  the  few 
clerical  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  in 
an  article  in  tbe  Nuova  Antolofjia  of  January 
1894,  wrote  thus:  "The  war  is  conducted  by 
tbe  Papacy,  and  since  its  commcncement 
twenty-three  years  ago,  it  does  not  seem  to 
decrcase  in  vigour  and  in  precision  of  aim ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  even  increascs,  being  guided 
\jo  day  by  a  Pope  of  an  elevated  mind,  but  in 
the  bighest  degree  political.  The  Pope  con- 
tinues  to  fight  fiercely  to  recover  the  temporal 
power.  Throughout  tbe  country  tbe  priests 
either  follow  the  Pope,  or  remain  inactive  and 
silent,  even  wben  in  tbeir  hearts  tbey  dissent 
from  bim."  Signor  Crispi,  in  an  article  in 
The  New  Review,  says,  "  To-day  he  (the  Pope) 
conspires ;  to-morrow,  as  king,  he  would  treat 
opcnly  with  cur  enemics  to  the  detriment  of 
our  national  unity."  The  papal  campaign 
consist«  in  spreading  discontent  amongst  tbe 
people,  fomenting  rebellion  (as  it  did  in  Sicily 
and  Carrara  in  1894,  and  in  Florence  and  Milan 


in  1898),  impeding  useful  legislation,  bribing 
and  corrupting  electors,  diverting  charity 
moneys  for  political  purposes,  subsidising  anti- 
national newspapors  at  bome  and  abroad,  and 
exercising  a  general  System  of  spiritual  terror- 
ism.  To  connteract  these  tactlos  tbe  Govern- 
ment has  bad  to  pass  varions  penal  Statutes, 
such  as  the  Punu  Work»  Bill,  by  which  all 
charity  moneys  (which  yield  an  annual  income 
of  five  million  pounds  Sterling)  were  taken 
from  tbe  Church  and  placed  under  tbe  control 
of  local  lay  boards ;  tbe  New  Penal  Code,  which 
threatens  with  fine,  imprisonment,  and  dis- 
missal  from  office  any  priest,  who,  in  the 
ezercise  of  bis  office  talks  against  tbe  King 
and  Constitution,  or  incites  to  tbe  setting  aside 
of  the  laws  of  tbe  State,  or  to  the  neglect  of 
duties  due  to  tbe  country,  or  damages  leg^ti- 
mate  private  interests,  or  disturbs  the  peace 
of  families.  Tbe  govemment  has  been  com- 
pelled  to  abolish  all  cbaplaincies  in  the  army 
and  navy,  and  all  theological  facolties  and 
priest  prof essorsbips  in  the  Universities,  and  it 
has  also  had  to  banish  all  priests  as  teacbeis 
from  the  public  scbools,  replacing  tbem  by 
certificated  laymen.  It  has  alBO  made  marriage 
a  civil  contract,  only  legal  wben  celebrated  by 
the  Mayor  of  a  town,  or  by  bis  Substitute  in 
the  council-cbamber.  The  Premier,  G.  Zanar- 
delli,  lately  said  in  the  Hoose  of  Deputies: 
"  Si  deve  vedere  se  in  Jialia  comanda  il  Quiri- 
nale  od  il  Vatieano "  ("  It  has  to  be  seen  who 
rules  in  Italy,  the  Quirinal  or  tbe  Vatican  '*) ; 
and  by  such  leg^lation  he  shows  tbat  the 
Quirinal  is  determined  to  mle,  and  to  prevent 
an  Italian  subject  from  being  annoyed  in  any 
shape  or  form  by  tbe  Vatican,  for  doing  wbat 
the  law  commands  or  permits. 

Tbirdly,  let  us  ask,  What  attitudb  do 
thb  pboplb  op  Italt  absumb  towabds 
THB  Church  7  Speaking  general}y,  this  is 
one  of  implacable  hostility,  cherished  on  two 
grounds.  (a)  On  theU  of  PatrioHtm,  Tbey 
recognise  the  Church  to  be  wbat  we  have  just 
seen  it  to  be,  the  enemy  of  tbeir  country.  It 
is  therefore  impossible  for  an  Italian  to  be  a 
Patriot  and  a  papist  at  tbe  same  time.  As 
Signor  Crispi  wrote  in  The  New  Review  for  May 
1892,  '*  To  be  a  sincere  Catbolic  and  a  friend 
of  Italy,  is  to  tbe  Italians  a  contradiction." 
Italians  have  therefore  to  chose  between  the 
Church  and  tbeir  country.  And  tbey  have 
chosen  their  country.  Tbey  have  created  it  a 
free  and  united  Italy  in  spite  of  everything  the 
Church  could  do  to  prevent  it,  and  tbey  pre- 
serve  it  as  such  in  spite  of  everything  it 
can  do  to  destroy  it.  Therefore,  on  gnmnds 
of  patriotism,  Italians  bäte  the  Church.  (6) 
Tbey  do  so,  on  the  grownd  of  moraliiy  and 
rdigion,  Italians  of  every  class,  rieh  and 
poor,  leamed  and    onleamed,  reooc^nise  the 
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Ghorch  to  be,  to  quote  the  words  of  Professor 
RafEaele  MarianOf  Professor  of  Phüosophy  in 
the    University  of    Naples,    **  Un   Utüuto   di 
auieurcuiione  di  talute  per   quei  ehe   interior- 
mente  non  sono  tocehi  daUa  potema  tpirüuaU 
ddV  £vangdo'^  ("A  Society  of  Assurance  of 
Salvation   for   those  who    inwardly  are    not 
touched  by  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Gospel "). 
Elsewhere  he  teils  os  he  was  taaght  by  the 
Church   to    beliebe   that   his    salvation   was 
secured  by  his  being  inside  its  pale,  and  by 
having  its  Offices  said  for  him  by  its  priests, 
independently  altogether  of  his  character  and 
life.    He  might  be  what   he  liked,  and    he 
might  live  as  he   liked;    that  was  of  little 
consequence.    Bat,  he  teils  us,  he  had  been 
reading  the  New  Testament,  and  he  found 
nothing  of  the  kind,  bat,  on  the  contrary, 
that  his  salvation  depended  '*  on  a  mystical 
change  of  heart,  wroaght  in  him  throagh  faith 
in  Christ,  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
**Therefore/'  he  argues,  '*  Roman  Catholicism 
is   not  only  not  Christianity,  bat  it  is   the 
very  arUithesit  of  Chrütianity,^*     His  conclasion 
seems  a  right  one,  and  it  is  recognised  as  sach 
by  his  countrymen.    Christ  came  to  save  from 
Hn,  **  Thoa  shalt  call  His  name  Jesos ;  for  He 
shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins,"  bat  the 
Fapal  Chorch  practically  professes  to  save  in 
ivn.    Thos    it  reverses   the  very  mission    of 
Christ,  thos  it  is  the  arUithesis  of  Chri$tianity. 
For  this  reason  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  '*  There  has 
never  been  any  more  canning  blade  devised 
against  the  freedom,  the    yibtue,  and  the 
happiness  of  a  people  than  Romanism,"  and 
Mr.  Raskin  speaks  in  his  Modem  PairUers  of 
*'its  permission  of  crime,"  and  calls  it  in  his 
Stoneiof  Veniee,  **  The  Church  of  the  ÜNHOLY." 
Italians  even  go  a  step  f arther,  and  say  that 
not  only  does  the  Charch  permit  sin,  bat  that 
it  pats  a  premiam  on  it  by  the  granting  of 
dispensations,  indalgences,  and  absolations  on 
easily  complied  with  conditions.    As  I  heard 
an  Italian  say,  *' Absolation  is  given,  for  what 
nltimately  resolves  itself  into  a  money  pay- 
ment,  in  order  that  the  sin  and  the  payment 
may  be  repeated."    And  in  harmony  with  this 
tbeory,  an  Italian  newspaper  lately  gave  qao- 
tations  from  the  Church's  Libro  deUe  Tcuse  dei 
Peeeati  (Book  of  Tazes  for  Sins)  and  its  Tariffa 
dei  Peccati  (TarifF  for  Sins),  with  a  pictorial 
representation  of  a  rieh  man  confessing  his 
sins  to  a  priest,  who  sits  at  his  table  making 
ont  the  bill.    Becaose  of  this,  Italians  call  the 
Charch  La  BoUega  dei  Papa,  and  La  Santa 
BoUega  (The  Pope's  Shop  and  The  Holy  Shop). 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  can  be  got  in  the 
Charch  withont  money  in  some  shape  or  form, 
and  anything  can  be  got  for  it.    The  Charch 
is  thas  recognised  to  be  a  very  mandane  and  a 
very  immoral  institation,  and  therefore  it  is 


regarded   by   the    Italians  with   feelings  of 
bitter  hostility. 
Foarthly,  How  DO  thb  Italians  bhow 

THIfl  HOßTILITY  TO  THB  CHURCH  ?     (a)  Thty 
do  80  by  dedaring  their  ecnviction  ÜuU  all  its 
doctrines  and  eeremonies  are  mere  sciocchezza 
{rubbith),    Mr  Raskin  speaks  of  hardly  having 
ever  met  on  the  Continenb  any  one  who  believed 
in  the  doctrines  of  Romanism,  and  certainly 
that  is  my  own  experience  in  Italy.    No  priest 
nor  layman  in  Italy  really  and  sincerely  be- 
lieves  its  doctrines,  nor  do  the  latter   ever 
troable  to   acqaaint  themselves  with  them. 
They  realise  that  wherever  trath   is  to   be 
foand,  Romanism  is  a  lie,  and  that,  to  nse 
Mr.  Raskin's  words,  it  woald  be  mere  '*  fataity 
to  seek  for  the  anity  of  a  living  body  of  trath 
and  trast  in  God  in  a  dead  body  of  lies  and 
trast  in  wood."    As  for'  its  eeremonies,  they 
speak  of  them  as  a  mere  »peUcLcolo  (a  theatrical 
display).    Even  the  Mass  they  consider  to  be  a 
thing  incompatible  with  common  honesty,  a 
piece  of  vulgär  jugglery,  "  no  more  worthy  of 
respect  than  table-taming."      (6)    They  ihow 
their  liostility  to  the  Chwrh  by  dedining  to  attend 
iti  gerviees,     Twenty  miUions,  out  of  Italy's 
thirty  odd  millions  of  inhabitants,  refuse  to 
cross  its  threshold.    King  Victor  Emmanuel 
never  does  so,  although  the  House  of  Savoy 
has  its  own  priests,  who  are  independent  of 
the  Vatican;  and,  of  course,  so  long  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  Charch  is  the  national  one, 
he  must,  from  time  to  time,  tn  his  own  private 
chapels,  make  use  of  its  Services.     Even  of 
those  who  go  to  church,  most  have  no  connec- 
tion  with  its  priests  and  Services,  but  merely 
go  to  say  their  prayers  in  buüdings  that  belong 
to  the  nation.     To  attend  church  otherwise 
is  to  fall  in  public  estimation,  is  to  have  the 
finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  one  as  a  birbone 
(scoundrel),  as  a  man  living  in  sin,  and  com- 
pounding  with  the  Church  for  his  manner  of 
life.    (o)  They  thow  this  hostility  by  refusing  to 
give  their  tons  to  the  priesihood,    No  respectable 
father  would  dream  of  allowing  his  son  to 
enter  its  ranks,  knowing  that  he  would  in  all 
probability  grow  up  with  his  mental  faculties 
stunted  and  atrophied,  and  with  his  moral 
faculties   vitiated ;    and   that   he   would   be 
ostracised  and  banned  by  society  as  the  enemy 
of  his  country,  of  civilisation,  of  education,  of 
morality,  and  of  religion — ^in  a  word,  as  the 
enemy  of  God  and  of  man ;  that  he  would  be 
spoken  of  by  his  ecdesiastical  superiors  as 
fango  (mud),  and  by  the  people  in  general  as  a 
seagnozzo  (cur).     The  Church  has  therefore  to 
be  content  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  its  priest- 
hood  from  the  lowest  grades  of  society,  in  fact 
from  the  pauper  and  criminal  class,  and  even 
all  thus  got  hold  of  it  does  not  retain,  for,  as 
theological  students  are  called  up  as  conscripts. 
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like  other  young  men  in  the  country,  many, 
when  their  turn  of  military  Service  is  over, 
refase  to  retnm  to  the  Church,  and  thus  they 
escape  from  a  false  and  anworthy  position  into 
which  they  wäre  entrapped  in  their  early  years, 
and  are  free  to  pnrsue  an  honoarable  calUng. 

We  have  thus  seen  what  Roroanism  in  Italy 
is.  We  have  seen  its  character  and  aims,  its 
workings  and  itifluence ;  and  becaase  Italy  is 
its  home  and  habitat  we  may  be  sure,  as  I 
have  already  said,  that  the  knowledge  we  have 
gained  of  it  is  absolutely  and  entirely  correct. 
And  we  have  also  seen  that,  because  of  its 
treasonable  and  immoral  nature  and  doings, 
it  is  held  in  check  by  special  penal  laws,  and 
it  is  coQtemned  and  opposed  by  the  great  bnlk 
of  the  people.  Thus,  though  it  is  the  National 
Church,  it  is  no  longer  the  Church  of  the 
nation;  though  it  is  in  Italy,  it  is  no  longer 

of  it. 

\Vhat  its  future  may  be  we  cannot  teil,  but 
certainly  Italy  has  nothing  to  fear  from  it. 
Already  it  is  "cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined," 
and  if  ever  a  life-and-death  struggle  arose 
between  it  and  the  State,  its  doom  would  be 
at  once  sealed.  Indeed,  the  Church  recognises 
the  fact  that  Italy  is  lost  to  it,  that  its  present 
legal  Status  is  a  most  precarious  one,  and  that 
its  ceasing  to  exist  in  the  land  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  Hence  its  anxiety  to  con- 
ciliate,  and  gain  ground  in,  other  lands, 
especially  the  rieh  Protestant  lands  of  England 
and  America.  And  it  is  precisely  in  these 
countries,  where  it  is  neither  understood  nor 
feared,  where,  indeed,  it  iB  flattered  and 
favoured,  that  Romanism  is  most  likely  to 
grow  and  strengthen  and  work  mischief,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  individual,  of  the  family, 
and  of  the  State,  as  a  political  conspiracy  and 
as  an  immoral  Institution.  [A.  R.] 

BOMAN  PBIMAC7.—- For  the  assumptions 
on  which  the  Roman  Claims  are  founded  **on 
the  merit  of  St.  Peter"  (Leo  I.)  see  Peteb, 
St.  ;  Pbivilegb  op  Pbtbe. 

For  the  history  of  the  Roman  Primacy  after 
it  began  to  be  gradually  merged  in  the 
Papacy,  see  Papacy;  Supbbmacy,  Papal. 
Our  business  here  is  to  sketch  its  history  in  brief 
from  the  Apostles*  time  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Papacy  ;  say,  roughly,  during  the  period  of 
the  first  four  General  Councils. 

Before  the  first  of  these  we  find  three 
Patriarchates,  in  this  order  of  precedence— 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  all  three  sees 
connected  with  St.  Peter,  but  the  second  only 
indirectly  through  St.  Mark.  Plainly,  then, 
the  precedence  was  not  arranged  on  "  the 
merit  of  St.  Peter,"  eise  Antioch  should 
precede  Alexandria.  Baronius  explains  {Ännal, 
Eed,,  A.D.  39) :  "  The  ancients  acknowledged 
no  other  rule  in  institating  the  ecclesiastical 


Sees,  than  the  division  of  provinces,  and  the 
prerogative  before  established  by  the  Romans." 
So  Cyprian  {ad.  Oomd.),  says,  *'Rome,  on 
account  of  its  magnitude,  ought  to  precede 
Carthage." 

That  these  three  Patriarchates  were  entirely 
independent  of  each  other  is  suflSciently  proved 
by  the  Sixth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice :  "  Let 
the  ancient  customs  prevail  which  have  been  in 
Egypt  and  Libya,  and  in  Pentapolis,  so  that 
the  bishops  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  have 
the  authority  over  all  these,  for  as  much  as  tbis 
also  is  oustomary  for  the  Roman  bishop.  And 
in  like  manner  at  Antioch,  and  in  the  other 
provinces,  let  the  Privileges  of  Churches  be 
preserved." 

Later  Councils  recognise  five  Patriarchates 
in  this  Order,  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Jerusalem.  Here  we  have  the  mother 
Church  last  as  being  politically  the  most  io- 
significant ;  and  hitherto,  on  the  same  principle, 
an  ordinary  see,  subject  to  the  metropolitical 
Jurisdiction  of  the  local  capital,  Caesarea; 
whilst  a  comparatively  modern  and  hitherto 
obscure  See  is  promoted  to  second  rank  above 
three  Apostolic  Sees,  Rome  still  retaining  her 
pride  of  place.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  ex- 
plains :  "  The  Fathers  rightly  gave  precedence 
to  the  eider  Rome,  because  that  was  the 
Imperial  City  ;  and  with  the  same  object  the 
hundred  and  fifty  bishops  most  beloved  of  God 
[second  Gen.  Coun.,  381]  awarded  tbe  like 
precedence  to  the  most  holy  See  of  tbe  New 
Rome.  .  .  .  ought  also  to  be  magnified  like  it 
in  Ecclesiastical  matters  being  next  after  it" 

So  in  Africa  the  Bishop  of  Carthage  (metro- 
polis)  was  the  standing  Primate  of  bis  province, 
acting  as  Primate  over  all  the  Churches  in 
Africa.  So  far  was  this  principle  carried  that 
whenever  the  Emperor  divided  a  province  in 
two,  giving  them  separate  magistrates,  a 
parallel  change  was  effected  ecclesiastically. 
Some  of  the  very  titles  given  to  bishops  are 
confirmatory,  as  metropolitan,  diocesan  (see 
SUPBBMACT,  Papal),  exarch;  whilst  tbe  veiy 
titles,  presbyter,  bishop,  metropolitan,  arch- 
bishop,  primate,  exarch,  patriarch,  being 
associated  with  the  villages,  towns,  eitles, 
that  were  the  seats  of  these  different  Orders, 
naturally  suggested  the  completing  of  the 
analogy  by  a  oorrespondency  in  the  highest 
rank  of  all ;  and  that  this  one  Head  of  the 
Church  should  also  have  bis  seat  where  the 
one  Head  of  the  State  already  held  bis  conrt 
It  is  to  this  confounding  of  the  ideas  of  the 
ontward  and  the  inward  Church  we  traoe  the 
entire  germ  of  the  Papacy  and  its  develop- 
ment.  Tbe  first  real  foandation  ecclesi- 
astically given  this  claim  was  by  the  Connoil 
of  Sardica,  for  which  see  Sabdica. 

[Other  articles  show  that  it  was  reaUy  only 
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when  CoDstantinople's  political  position  began 
to  rival  Rome's  and  threatened  to  oatstrip  it, 
tbat  the  adTocates  of  Rome*s  Claims  to  the 
Chief  Primaoy  began  to  base  those  Claims 
on  **the  merit  of  St.  Peter"  and  bis 
"privllege."]    See  Index. 

Yet,  np  to  Constantine's  time,  Rome  was 
not  even  an  ezarcbate ;  for  the  civil  diocese 
of  Italj  had  been  divided  into  two  vicariates, 
the  Roman  vicariate  containing  ten  pro- 
vinces.  Bat  tbere  is  no  reason  to  be  sarprised 
that  the  Claims  of  the  Charch  of  Rome  advanced 
more  and  more  from  mere  precedency  to 
anthority  and  power.  "All  roads  led  to 
Rome."  And  Rome  stood  absolutely  alone,  the 
one  seat  of  authority  and  rale,  towards  which 
all  the  known  world  stood  sabject  or  dependent. 
And  the  Charch  which  had  its  seat  there,  from 
association  alone,  was  boand  to  acquire  a  pro- 
portionately  more  illastrioas  character  than 
other  Cbarches.  This  was  the  case  when 
wealthy  and  powerfnl  personages  were  drawn 
into  her  fold,  even  the  Emperor  himsolf  ;  and 
when  her  wealth  and  power  thas  obtained  were 
used  freely  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy  and  op- 
pressed  every where.  Moreover,  her  prevailing 
character  for  orthodozy,  the  consistent  f ashion 
in  which,  while  not  by  anymeans  a  learned 
Charch,  in  the  coarse  of  her  doctrinal  develop- 
ment,  she  held  to  the  ancient  faith.  All  the 
controversies,  excepting  almost  alone  the 
Pelagian,  had  originated  oatside  the  Western 
Charch.  The  Western  Charch  owed  this  advan- 
tage  to  its  anspecalative  temper  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Orientais.  The  Greek  Charch 
had  also  continaoas  caase  of  distraction  in  dis- 
pates  for  precedency  among  her  Patriarchates 
and  Apostolic  Sees,  while  Rome  stood  abso- 
lutely alone,  in  the  West  withoat  rival,  the  one 
Patriarchate,  the  one  Apostolic  See,  claiming 
also  two  (those  the  two  greatest)  Apostles 
as  her  founders,  one  of  whom  she  claimed  as 
her  first  bishop,  whilst  the  other  had  addressed 
to  her  the  greatest  of  the  inspired  Epistles, 
and  her  soil  was  consecrated  by  the  martyr- 
dom  of  both.  Nor  was  the  prestige  arising 
from  these  and  other  caases  limited  to  the 
Western  Empire.  So,  contending  parties  in 
the  East  and  elsewhere  foand  it  to  their 
advantage  to  win  her  favoar  in  their  dispates. 
From  all  the  Charches  her  arbitration  was 
reqaested  and  her  protection  soaght  by  those 
who  had  against  them  locally  the  dominant 
party.  The  papal  declarations  and  ordinances 
came  in  time  to  be  regarded  as  *'  decretals " 
having  the  force  of  law,  proceeding  not  from 
a  friendly,  high-placed  arbitrator,  bat  as 
being  of  divine  aathority.  The  declarations 
and  ordinances,  which  at  first  were  written  in 
the  name  of  Roman  Synods,  came  gpradually  to 
run  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  alone,  and  rose 


more  and  more  from  a  tone  of  ad  vice  to  a  tone 
of  command.  In  the  ninth  centary  a  great 
forgery  sapplied  an  nncritical  age  with  a 
series  of  decretals  professing  to  have  been 
written  by  the  earlier  Popes  from  St.  Clement 
down  ward.    See  Decbetals. 

The  Claims  of  the  Roman  Primacy,  as  we 
know  them  to-day,  were  not  acknowledged 
(or  even  known  at  first)  in  those  earliest  cen- 
taries.  This  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  things  we  do  not  find,  which 
we  shoald  reasonably  expect  to  find,  if  those 
Claims  had  been  recognised  by  the  Charch  at 
large.    Thas  :— 

We  shoald  expect  to  find  : — 

1.  That  St.  Peter's  charter  conf erring  the 
alleged  Primacy  should  be  prodacible  (as  bis 
Epistles) ;  at  least  that  we  shoald  have  fre- 
quent  references  to  it  and  qaotations  from  it 
by  writers  of  the  early  Charch.  Bat  there  are 
Done  sach. 

2.  That  the  Pope's  claim,  if  made,  to  be  not 
only  above  all  grades  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
bat  in  a  class  above  all,  and  himself  the  only 
one  in  that  class,  should  have  freqaent  men- 
tion,  direct  and  indirect.  But  **  none  of  the 
ancient  confessions  of  faith,  no  catechism, 
none  of  the  patristic  writings  composed  for 
the  instraction  of  the  people,  oontain  a  syllable 
about  the  Pope"  (Janas,  The  Pope  and  ihe 
Couneüy  chap.  iii.  4). 

3.  Tbat  the  Popes  themselves  (as  they  do 
to-day)  would  make  oonstant  appeal  to  this 
their  inherent  supreme  and  anique  authority. 
Bat  "often  and  eamestly  as  the  Popes  ex- 
horted  separated  bishops  and  Charches  to 
retarn  to  communion  with  Rome,  they  never 
appealed  to  any  pecaliar  aathority  or  exemp- 
tion  from  error  in  the  Roman  See  "  {ibid,). 

4.  That  the  records  of  a  succession  on  which 
so  mach  depended  (as  alleged)  shoald  be  kept 
with  perfect  and  andoubted  accaracy.  Bat 
actaally  the  first  names  on  its  roll  of  bishops 
are  not  always  given  in  the  same  order  by  the 
early  writers  who  all  ade  thereto. 

6.  That  all  the  apholders  of  seots  and 
heresies  (of  which  some  eighty  are  mentioned 
in  records  of  the  first  six  centaries)  shoald 
be  continaally  censared  for  rejecting  papal 
aathority.    Yet  not  one  is  so  reproached. 

6.  That  in  letters  to  and  from  the  Popes  we 
shoald  find  the  Claims  taken  for  granted — 
letters  from,  written  in  tones  of  aathority, 
letters  to,  in  tones  of  Submission  and  entreaty — 
that  certainly  on  the  part  of  orthodox  bishops, 
at  all  events,  there  would  never  be  any 
questioning  or  denying  of  such  daims.  Bat 
Clement  (or  the  Roman  Charch)  addresses 
the  Corinthian  Charch  in  tones  of  affectionate 
remonstranoe,  not  authoritative  rebake.  Igna- 
tius  addresses  the  Roman  Christians  as  other 
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Cburches — no  allusion  to  tbe  snpreme  pontiff 
at  all.  CypriaD's  assertion  of  bis  independ- 
ence  and  that  of  ''every  bishop/'  in  a  letter  to 
Pope  Stephen  (a  conviction  of ten  repeated  bj 
bim),  was  afterwards  endorsed  bj  Aagustine's 
admiring  approval.  Tbe  Eastem  bisbops  at 
Antioch  protested  to  Julius  tbat  "  it  did  not 
belong  to  bim,  a  foreign  bishop,  to  set  kimself 
up  as  a  judge  in  tbe  affairs  of  tbe  Eastern 
Gburch ;  that  erery  Sjnod  was  independent 
in  its  decision  ;  that  he,  as  bishop  of  a  larger 
city,  was  no  more  than  other  bisbops'' 
(Neander,  Church  Bütory,  iii.  243).  "  We  are 
resolved  not  to  admit  this  arrogant  claim," 
wrote  tbe  African  bisbops  to  Boniface  I.  in 
419.  These  are  but  a  few  instances  out  of 
many. 

7.  That  in  connection  with  the  greatest 
ecclesiastical  events  of  these  centuries — the 
four  General  Councils — tbe  Bisbops  of  Rome 
would  be  found  playing  a  principal  part. 
But  '*the  Popes  took  no  part  in  convoking 
General  Councils.  All  great  Councils  to 
wbich  bisbops  came  from  different  countries 
were  convoked  by  the  Emperors,  nor  were  the 
Popes  ever  consulted  about  it  beforehand," 
&c.  {ibid,).  The  Popes  **were  not  always 
allowed  to  preside  personally  or  by  deputy  at 
the  g^eat  Councils,  though  no  one  denied 
them  the  first  rank  in  the  Church  "  ( ibid.).  Of 
the  second  Council  Baronius  teils  us  "  it  was 
called  contrary  to  bis  [the  Pope's]  will,"  and 
the  Roman  See  was  not  represented  at  it  at 
all.  Tbe  third  did  not  wait  for  the  Roman 
representatives,  who  were  behind  time.  How- 
ever,  in  the  history  of  these  four  Councils  we 
have  noteworthy  illustration  of  the  progress 
made  during  this  period,  in  advancement  of 
the  Roman  Claims.  Sylvester  excuses  bimself 
for  absence  from  the  first  on  the  score  of  age ; 
Leo,  from  the  fourth,  on  the  score  of  dignity. 

8.  That  all  controversies  on  matters  of  faith 
and  discipUne  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  for  determination.  But  "  for 
the  first  thousand  years  of  Church  history  not 
a  question  of  doctrine  was  finally  decided  by 
the  Pope  .  .  .  nor  can  a  single  dogmatic 
decree  issued  by  one  of  them  be  found  during 
the  first  four  centuries,  nor  a  trace  of  tbe 
ezistence  of  any.  .  .  .  During  all  tbe  fourth 
Century  Councils  alone  decided  dogmatic 
questions  "  {ibid.).  Popes'  letters  were  not  ac- 
cepted  as  authoritative  unless  endorsed  by  a 
Council.  Notably,  Celestine's  condemnation 
of  the  heresiarch  Nestorius  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  and  Leo  I.'s  famons  letter 
to  Flavian  approved  at  Chalcedon.  These 
two  instances  bring  us  far  into  tbe  fifth 
Century. 

In  three  controversies  during  this  early 
period — about  Easter,  heretical  baptism,  and 


the  penitential  discipline — the  Roman  Church 
took  an  active  part,  and  in  all  three  the  Popes 
proved  unable  to  carry  out  their  own  will  and 
view  and  practice;  and  the  other  Cburches 
maintained  their  different  usages  withont  its 
leading  to  permanent  division. 

9.  That  National  Cburches  which  were  never 
under  Rome,  and  having  no  intercourse  by  letter 
with  her — ^as  the  Armenian,  Syro-Persian, 
Ethiopian,  British,  and  Irish — would  be  con- 
sidered  defeotive,  and  that  there  shoold  be 
difficulties  about  having  füll  communion  with 
them.    But  it  was  not  so. 

To  sum  up  this  account  of  the  position  of 
the  early  Popes,  "we  get  the  following  pic- 
ture  of  the  position  of  the  ancient  Church: 
Without  prejudice  to  its  agreement  with  the 
Church  Universal  in  all  essential  points,  every 
Church  manages  its  own  affairs  with  perfect 
freedom  and  independence,  and  maintains  its 
own  traditions,  and  usages  and  discipline,  all 
questions  not  conceming  the  whole  Church, 
or  of  primary  importance,  being  setUed  on  the 
spot.  The  Church  is  organised  in  dioceses, 
provinces,  patriarchates  (National  Churches 
were  added  afterwards  in  tbe  West),  with  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  at  the  head,  as  first  Patriarch, 
the  Centre  and  Representative  of  Unity,  and, 
as  such,  the  bond  between  East  and  West, 
between  the  Churches  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  tongue,  the  chief  watcher  and  g^nardian 
of  the,  as  yet  very  few,  common  laws  of  the 
Church — for  a  long  time  only  the  Nicene; 
but  he  does  not  encroach  on  the  rights 
of  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  and  bishops. 
Laws  and  Articles  of  faith,  of  universal  Obliga- 
tion, are  issued  only  by  the  whole  Church, 
concentrated  and  represented  at  an  (£cn- 
menical  Council "  (Janus,  The  Pope  and  Councä^ 
chap.  iü.  5).  [T.  C.  O'C] 
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object  of  this  article  is  to  prove  that  the  Cor- 
porate Reunion  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  the  chief  object 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  Movement  from 
its  birth  in  1833  down  to  the  present  moment 
At  a  meeting  of  the  English  Charch  Union, 
held  at  Bristol,  Feb.  14,  1895,  the  Presideni 
(Lord  Halifax)  frankly  declared  that  '*the 
Reunion  of  Christendom  is  the  onlj  legitimate 
conclusion  of  the  Oxford  Movement."  Thir- 
teen  years  before  this,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Union,  the  same  Speaker  asserted  that 
the  Reunion  of  Christendom  "is  the  crown 
and  completion  of  that  movement  which  has 
transformed  the  face  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." Individual  secession  to  Borne,  thoogb 
common  amongst  both  leaders  and  disciples, 
has  not  been  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
movement.  Something  far  more  dangeroo« 
than  this  is  aimed  at,    It  is  desired  that  all 
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those  members  of  tbe  Charcb  of  England, 
wbether  clergy  or  laity,  who  hold  more  or  less 
of  Roman  Catbolic  doctrines,  shall  remaiu 
witbin  her  fold  for  tbe  purpose  of  "Catho- 
liciBing"  her,  and  making  her  respectable 
enongh  for  tbe  Pope  to  accept  her  by-and-by, 
when,  as  tbe  Unwt^  Review  expressed  it  in 
1867,  "  Catbolicism  will  have  so  leavened  our 
Churcb,  tbat  she  berself  in  her  corporate 
capacity,  and  not  a  mere  small  section  of  her, 
like  ourselves,  sball  be  able  to  come  to  you 
[tbe  Charcb  of  Rome]  and  say :  *Let  tbe 
hands  which  political  force,  not  spiritual 
choice,  have  parted  these  three  hundred  years, 
be  once  more  joined/"  A  Ritualistic  priest, 
writing  in  tbe  Church  Review  twenty-one  years 
later,  described  most  accurately  what  has 
really  been  tbe  policy  of  tbe  party  since 
1833 :  **  It  seems  to  me,"  he  wrote,  "  utterly 
prematare  to  consider  reunion,  especially 
with  tbe  great  Patriarchal  See  of  the  West 
[tbe  Church  of  Romel  as  within  even  distant 
probability,  until  tbe  Anglican  Communion,  as 
a  wbole,  is  Catholicised.  There  lies  our  work" 
Here  we  see  not  only  the  main  object  of  tbe 
movement,  but  also  the  means  to  be  nsed  for 
attaining  it.  Not  individaal  secession,  bat  the 
Corporate  Reunion  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  a  wbole  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  tbe 
object  of  the  Romeward  Movement. 

Three  months  before  tbe  birth  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  its  two  chief  founders,  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Newman  and  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Froude, 
visited  the  city  of  Rome.  While  there  they 
had  a  secret  interview  with  Monsignor  (after- 
wards  Cardinal)  Wiseman,  the  object  of  which 
was  afterwards  revealed  by  Froude  himself : 
**We  got  introduced  to  bim  [Wiseman]," 
wrote  Froude,  "to  lind  wbether  they  woold 
take  US  in  [i.e.  to  the  Church  of  Rome]  on  any 
terms  to  which  we  could  twist  our  con- 
sciences."  Thus  early  were  tbe  founders  of 
the  movement  tbinking  about  union  with 
Rome  I  The  Rev.  William  Palmer,  one  of  the 
Tractarian  leaders,  who  afterwards  withdrew 
from  the  movement,  teils  us,  with  reference  to 
this  interview,  that  "  Froude  had  with  New- 
man been  anxious  to  ascertain  tbe  terms  upon 
which  they  could  be  admitted  to  communion 
by  the  Roman  Church,  supposing  that  some 
dispensation  might  be  granted  which  would 
enable  them  to  communicate  with  Rome  with- 
out  violation  of  conscience."  When  the  move- 
ment actually  oommenced  in  Oxford,  the  first 
work  of  its  promoters  was  that  of  "Catbo- 
licising,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  **  Romanising," 
the  Church  of  England.  Tbe  various  steps 
taken  in  this  direction  are  described  in  detail 
in  my  Secret  Bistory  of  the  Oxford  MovemerU, 
and  in  my  Uistory  ofthe  Romeward  Movement  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  also  above,  in  the 


article  Oxford  Movement,  to  which  I  must 
refer  my  readers,  as  it  is  manif estly  impossible 
to  compress  tbe  facts  into  a  Single  article  like 
this.  But  it  may  be  well  to  mention  here 
again  tbat,  as  early  as  January  1834,  Mr. 
Ambrose  Phillipps  De  Lisle,  a  Roman  Catbolic 
gentleman,  exclaimed,  after  reading  the  f ourth 
of  tbe  Traets  for  the  Times,  issued  by  the 
leaders  of  the  movement :  **  Mark  my  words, 
these  Traets  are  the  beginning  of  a  Catbolic 
Movement  which  will  one  day  end  in  tbe 
retum  of  her  Church  to  Catbolic  unity  and 
tbe  See  of  Peter."  So  impressed  was  Mr.  De 
Lisle  in  favour  of  the  movement  that  be  gave 
up  the  rest  of  bis  long  life  to  promoting  it  to  the 
utmost.  Tbe  influence  of  Froude  on  Newman 
was  very  great.  "He  made  me,"  wrote 
Newman,  "look  with  admiration  towards  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  in  the  same  degree  to 
dislike  the  Reformation."  Tbat  was  ten  years, 
at  least,  before  Newman  left  the  Church  of 
England.  As  the  years  went  on,  Newman's 
love  for  Rome  increased.  Of  the  year  1840 
he  wrote:  **I  wished  for  union  between  the 
Anglican  Church  and  Rome,  if,  and  when,  it 
was  possible  ;  and  I  did  what  I  could  to  gain 
weekly  prayers  for  that  object."  In  the 
following  year  he  wrote  to  a  Roman  Catbolic  : 
*'Only  through  the  Englisb  Church  can  you 
act  upon  the  Englisb  nation.  I  wish,  of 
course,  our  Church  should  be  Consolidated, 
with  and  through  and  in  your  CommunUm,  for 
its  sake  and  your  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
unity." 

In  1841  the  Mr.  De  Lisle  mentioned  above 
had  become  tbe  secret  and  recognised  emis- 
sary  of  tbe  Pope  and  Bishop  Wiseman  to  tbe 
leaders  of  the  movement  in  Oxford  University. 
Newman  opened  bis  heart  to  De  Lisle  more 
than  to  any  of  bis  own  disciples  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Writing  to  bis  wife  on  May  5, 
1841,  De  Lisle  made  this  startling  announce- 
ment :  "  Many  here  would  like  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  tbe  Pope  at  once,  that  so 
they  migbt  be  in  active  communion  with  him, 
and  yet  remain  in  tbe  Church  of  England  to 
labour  for  the  reconciliation  of  their  wbole 
Church.  This  is  to  be  taken  into  solemn  con- 
sideration.  I  proposed  to  them  last  night  that 
Fatber  Rosimini  should  come  to  England  and 
Visit  Oxford  with  me,  with  a  view  to  conveying 
their  sentiments  to  tbe  Pope  himself."  One 
of  the  most  prominent  of  tbe  Tractarian  con- 
spirators  at  this  time  was  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Ward, 
who  subsequently  seceded  to  Rome.  His  Ro- 
man Catbolic  son  teils  ns,  tbat  while  bis  fatber 
was  still  a  Church  of  England  clcrgyman : 
"  He  had  long  held  that  the  Roman  Church 
was  the  one  true  Church.  He  had  gradually 
come  to  believe  that  tbe  Englisb  Church  was 
not  striotly  a  part  of  the  Church  at  all.    He 
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had  feit  bound  to  retaio  hia  exteraal  com- 
munion  with  her  memben,  because  he  believed 
that  he  was  bringing  many  of  them  towards 
Rome."  No  doabt  Ward  realised  even  then 
what  Newman  af  terwards  expressed  as  bis  own 
view  of  the  Oxford  Movement  in  1857 :  "I 
think,"  Newman  wrote,  "that  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  Catholicism  that  individuals  shonld 
Dot  join  HS,  bat  should  remain  to  leaven  the 
mass — /  mean  that  they  vnll  do  mort  for  ut  hy 
remaining  where  they  ort  than  hy  eomiiv/  over.** 

If  it  be  asked  in  what  way  do  the  Ritualists 
do  more  for  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  by  remaining 
in  the  Chnrch  of  England  than  by  leaving  her 
fold,  let  the  Ritaalistic  Chureh  News  of  October 
28,  1868,  reply:  "Enghind,"  it  said,  **wiU 
never  become  Catholic  through  the  Roman 
part  of  the  Chureh.  The  Roman  Catholics 
minister  to  their  own  people  and  to  the  Irish, 
and  make  a  good  many  converts  f  rom  the  npper 
classes,  but  they  can  never  leaven  the  lump 
and  touch  the  people  as  we  hope  and  intend 
to  do  with  the  blessing  of  God.  What  Cardinal 
Wiseman  said  was  this — England  must  retnm 
to  Catholic  Unity  through  the  Established 
Chureh.  The  Established  Chnrch,  then,  must 
get  hold  of  the  people,  and  not  only  get  hold 
of  them,  but  Catholicise  them.  As  we  move 
onward  and  restore  again  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  the  Confessional,  the  Seven  Sacraments, 
the  Veneration  of  Mary  and  the  Saints,  Prayers 
for  the  Departed,  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of 
Purgatory,  and  the  like,  we  must  remember 
that  we  have  to  restore  these  Ritcs,  Beliefs, 
and  Practices  not  as  luxuries  for  a  few,  but  as 
living  realities  to  be  held  and  used  by  all." 

In  1857  the  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Unity  of  Christendom  was  formed,  for 
the  piirpose  of  promoting  prayer  for  the  Cor- 
porate  Reunion  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  with 
the  Eastern  Chureh  and  the  Chureh  of  Rome. 
Farticulars  of  its  work  in  this  direction  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Ritualistic  Secbet  So- 
CIETIEB.  The  English  Chureh  Union,  with 
over  iOOO  clergy  and  30  bishops  in  its  ranks, 
is  also  officially  pledged  to  Corporate  Reunion 
with  Rome  (see  Enqlish  Chubch  Union). 
The  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross  also  labonrs  for 
Corporate  Rennion  with  Rome.  As  far  back  as 
1867  it  organised  an  address  to  the  bishops 
assembled  at  the  Lambeth  Conference,  which 
was  sig^ed  by  1212  clergymen  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England  and  4453  laity,  in  which  they  asked 
the  Episcopate  ^^to  adopt  such  measores  as 
may,  nnder  the  gnidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
be  effectual  in  removing  the  barriers  which 
now  divide  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Catholic 
Chnrch."  The  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  with  about  7800  clergy,  reqnires 
its  members  to  pray  every  month  for  the 
**  Rennion  of  Christendom." 


The  Ritualists,  of  conrse,  know  very  well 
that  Rome,  claiminginfallibility,  can  never  give 
np  one  of  her  doctrines,  and  that  therefore 
nnion  with  her  can  only  be  secnred  by  accept- 
ing  every  one  of  her  false  and  nnscriptnral 
tenets ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  Rome's  nn- 
yielding  attitnde,  they  persevere  in  their  efforts 
to  secnre  reunion  practically  on  Rome's  own 
doctrinal  terms.  In  matters  of  discipline  Rome 
can  make  concessions,  but  not  in  doctrine.  The 
Reformed  Chnrch  of  England,  in  the  Hottäly 
on  the  Peru  of  Idolatry,  declares  that  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome  is  the  Babylon  of  the  Book 
of  the  Revelation,  and  applies  to  her  the  divlne 
command :  "  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that 
ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  eins,  and  tbmt  ye 
receive  not  of  her  plagues."  [W.  W.] 

BOOD-SOKEEN.^The  rood  ( Anglo-Saxon  rod) 
properly  means  the  cross  without  any  figpove  on 
it.  The  rood-screen,  however,  sometimei  hada 
crucifix  and  even  other  figures  conneoted  with 
it  (as  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John).  By 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Orders,  October  10,  1661, 
as  set  forth  in  füll  in  Miller*s  Sedm.  Omidi^ 
section  83,  from  the  British  Museum  5166  a.  a. 
7,  all  rüde  lofts  or  screens  were  ordered  to  be 
abolished.  There  is  no  evidenoe  for  anj  uae 
of  the  rood-screen,  or  cross  upon  the  boam 
or  screen  dividlng  the  chanoel  from  the  naiwt, 
tili  at  least  the  twelfth  Century.  See  aitiole 
on  Rood  in  Smith  and  Cheetham's  Djd.  qf 
Christian  Antiquüies.  Opposite  we  give  from  a 
comparatively  modern  chureh  a  fair  lllaBtra- 
tion  which  shows  the  nature  of  the  rood- 
screen,  and  in  what  it  consists.  SeeOBOBS; 
Crucifix. 

ROSABY.— The  term  is  said  to  be  deiired  from 
Itosanus,  a  chaplet  of  roses.  In  the  Ohnich  of 
Rome  it  is  used  to  describe  a  form  of  prayer 
to  the  Virgin,  made  up  of  fifteen  decades  of 
Aves,  each  dccade  being  preceded  by  the 
Lord*s  Prayer,  and  followed  by  the  Gloria. 
This  form  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each 
composed  of  five  decades,  and  called  a  coroDa 
or  chaplet.  The  five  decade  Rosary  is  the  one 
in  ordinary  use.  Humboldt  found  the  Rosary 
in  use  among  the  natives  of  Mexico  (voL  ii. 
p.  20).  It  is  commonly  employed  among  the 
Brahmins  of  Hindnstan,  and  is  constantly 
referred  to  in  the  Hindu  sacred  books  {The 
Tvx)  Babylons,  by  Hislop).  Sir  John  F.  Davis, 
in  bis  book  China  (vol.  i.  p.  391),  says:  "There 
is  a  small  rosary  of  eighteen  beads,  with  which 
the  bonzes  count  their  prayers  and  ejacula> 
tions  exactly  as  in  the  Romish  ritual.  The 
famous  Statue  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  showed 
the  goddess  with  a  rosary  round  her  neck." 

But  the  Chureh  of  Rome  invented  an  origin 
for  the  rosary  entirely  different.  We  are  told 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  instructed  St  Dominio 
in  the  use  of  the  rosary,  and,  thus  armed, 
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aeat  tum  foctb  to  do  battle  wUb  tbe  AJbigSDEes. 
This  veriion  of  Ihe  orig;iD  ot  tbe  rocary  has  ! 
besn  aocepted  bj  no  fewer  tban  eigbt  Fopea.  | 
One  of  them,  BeDedict  XIV.,  aaTs  tbat  aacb  1 
was  a  tradition  oF  the  Dominican  Order 
{Benedict  XIV.,  De  FaL  IGO).  The  roa^;  has  ' 
beeo  indulgenced  hj  varioDE  Fopes,  but  in 
ordei  to  gain  the  indulgeoce,  U  it  deolued  to 
be  eeseatial  tbat  tbe  beada  were  bleised  bj  a 
persOD  haviog  authorit;  to  do  eo.  I 

There  have  been  vorioos  rival  ToxariM  ttarted  , 
Binoe  St.  DomiDio'a  tiina,  aocb  aa  tbe  Living  ' 
Sotary,  wheo  flfteen  penons  »oit«  U>  saj 
tbe  entire  roiary  ererj    moDtb ;  the   Rotary 


UMS,  aOU)E:H.— Tbis  was,  llke  the  oonw- 
onttad  "CapandSword/'agiftdatingfromthe 
twelftb  Century,  prosentedbj  the  Popee  to  those 
wbo  bad  deserved  well  ot  the  Cburch.  Both 
were  confeired  duriog  tbe  lixteenth  cen- 
tnry  on  the  Chief  poreecntorB  of  the  Hngae- 
Dots.  Ab  eailj  as  1 1S9  tbe  Rose  was  presented 
to  Lonis  the  Yonn)i;.  Henry  VIII.  received  it 
three  times,  as  did  hia  daugbter,  Queen  Harj, 
for  her  Beveritj  towards  tbe  Proteslanta ;  her 
bosbatid.  Fbilip  II.,  vraa  similarl;  hoaonred 
for  bis  craeltiea  in  the  Hetherlandl,  as  were 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  ot  France,  and  the 
oruel  Dukea  ot  Älra  aad  Ouise.    In  later  years 
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o/  3t.  Bridgü,  conriatinK  ot  aeTen  Patera  and 
■iity-tbree  Aves  in  faonour  ot  tha  aeppooed 
■ilty-tbiee  yeara  of  tbe  Virgln'a  llfe ;  tbe 
JEniory  of  ihe  Sevtn  DoUntrt,  a  derotfon  !□- 
trodnced  by  the  Serritei ;  tbe  Hotary  of  tht 
Ipipumdate  Conctptim,  approred  oC  by  Fina  IX. 
in  186G ;  tbe  Croaa  of  our  Saviour,  intiodooed 
by  a  CamaldoleEe  monk  in  1516,  and  conaistiDg 
Ol  tbirty-thiee  Paters,  flve  Aves,  and  a  Cndo ; 
tbe  Soiaty  of  (Ae  Fivt  Woandt,  iatiodoced  by 
tbe  FMatonistE  and  approved  o(  by  Leo  XII. 
In  1823.  Aa  tbe  Dominicans  bad  pat«nt«d  (so 
to  apeak)  the  rosaiy  attrlbuted  to  8t.  Dominlc, 
all  tbe  later  forma  were  Intended  to  take  tbe 
wind  oat  of  their  aaile.  Fope  Leo  XIIL  has 
beaA  styled  by  Homan  Catbolto  authotitiea 
"  the  Pope  of  tbe  Bo»ry."  IT.  C] 


I      Napoleon  III.,  Isabella,  Qaeen  of  Spain  andthe 
I      wife  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples  {"Bomba  "), 

have  been  reciplent«  of  this  conseorated  glft. 
I  {O.  P.  S.] 

:  BOSKIinAHa— The  Roamiaian  Society  for 

all  Idnda  of  «orka  of  Cbriatian  oharlty  waa 
I  foanded  by  Antonio  Roamtnl,  an  Italian  phllo- 
I      sopber.  In  1828.    Pope  Qrnioiy  XVI.  gave  bis 

approbatioD  both  to  tbe  Instltate  and  Ita  Bote. 
!      Two  ot   tbe  works   of  the   foonder   were, 

however,  placed  on  the  Index  Bipnrgato- 
I      rias  in   1850,  and  forty  propositiona   takea 

from  bis  wiitings  were  foimally  condemned 
I  Dea  14,  1881.  Tbere  are,  it  woald  appear, 
:      nine    booaea    of  the   Inatitnte   at    preaent 

in  England  and  Wale«.     See  Caikolie  Die- 
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ROYAL  SX7PBEMA0Y.— The  Statement 
which  tbe  Charch  of  England  makes  in  the 
Bidding  Prayer  (see  the  55th  Canon)  that  the 
Bovereign  is  *'8upreme  govemor  .  .  .  over  all 
persons  in  all  canses  as  well  ecclesiastical  as 
temporal,"  or,  as  it  is  put  in  other  forms  of 
the  same  prayer,  *'  in  all  canses  and  over  all 
persons  ecclesiastical  and  civil  within  her 
dominions  sapreme/'  is  only  a  Statement  of  the 
common  law  which  will  be  fonnd  stated  in 
Coke,  Inst,  IV.  eh.  74 ;  Haies,  Pleat  of  the 
Crowriy  i.  75.  Even  in  pre-Reformation  times 
the  king  kept  in  his  hands  the  nomination  of 
bishops,  and  the  Pope's  claim  to  collate  them 
was  denied  by  the  Statute  of  Provisors,  25  Ed. 
III.  c.  4.  On  the  other  band,  before  the  Re- 
formation, where  a  matter  was  ecclesiastical 
and  did  not  come  within  the  cognisance  of 
the  King's  Courts,  appeals  were  allowed  to 
Rome;  but  a  Statute  of  1353,  27  Ed.  III.  o.  1, 
made  it  an  Act  involving  the  offence  of  praa- 
munire  to  bring  a  suit  in  a  foreign  Court  (in 
the  papal  Court)  when  the  matter  conld  be 
dealt  with  in  the  King's  Courts. 

The  Convocation  of  1532  acknowledged  irUer 
alia  that  the  king  was  lord  and  supreme 
head  over  the  Church,  "ecclesiss  et  cleri 
Anglicani  cujus  singularem  protectorem  et 
supremum  dominum  et  quantum  per  Christi 
legem  licet  etiam  supremum  caput  ipsius  majes- 
tatem  recognoscimus  "  ;  and  that  Convocation 
had  always  and  ought  only  to  assemble  by  the 
king's  writ.  It  promised  not  to  attempt  to 
allege  claim  or  put  in  use  any  new  canons 
except  by  the  king's  licence,  nor  to  enact, 
promulge,  or  execute  any  such  canons  without 
the  King's  assent. 

When  Henry  VIII.  abolished  the  papal 
Jurisdiction  entirely,  he  provided  by  25  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  19,  seo.  4,  that  appeals  from  the 
Archbishops'  Courts  should  go  to  the  King's 
Court  instead  of  going  to  Rome,  and  sec  5 
of  the  same  Act  made  it  an  Act  involving 
pmmunire  to  appeal  to  Rome  in  any  kind  of 
case.  This  Act,  after  being  repealed  by  Queen 
Mary,  was  revived  by  1  Eliz.  c.  1.  That 
Act,  by  sec  17,  annexed  to  the  crown  all 
ecclesiastical  superiority  or  authority  which 
had  been  or  might  lawfuUy  be  theretofore 
ezercised  by  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
power  or  authority.  The  XXXVIIth  Article 
States  that "  the  chief  govemment  of  all  Estates 
of  this  Realm,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical 
or  civil,"  belongs  to  the  King's  Majesty,  and 
explains  **that  they"  {i.e,  godly  princes) 
'*  should  rule  all  states  and  degrees  committed 
to  their  Charge  by  Grod,  whether  theybe 
ecclesiastical  or  temporal."  Canons  1  and  2 
of  1603  enforce  this  position,  the  first  being 
headed  "The  King's  Supremacy  over  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  maintained,"  and 


directing  sermons  four  times  a  year  to  be 
preached  to  enforce  this  view.  Canon  2  says 
that  the  person  is  to  be  ipto  foteto  excom- 
municate  who  *'doth  affirm  that  the  King's 
Majesty  hath  not  the  same  authority  in  canses 
ecclesiastical  that  godly  kings  had  amongst 
the  Jews,  and  Christian  Emperors  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  or  impeach  in  any  part  his 
regal  supremacy  in  the  said  causes  restored 
to  the  Crown  and  by  the  laws  of  this  realm 
therein  established." 

Every  clergyman,  besides  being  bound  by 
these  canons,  has  to  take  upon  Ordination  and 
Institution  the  following  oath,  and  so  has 
every  bishop  or  archbishop  before  confirma- 
tion :  "  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  will  be  faith- 
ful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  Majesty 
King  Edward,  his  heirs  and  successors,  accord- 
ing  to  law.  So  help  me  God" — ^which  binds 
him  to  recognise  the  sovereign's  position  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  established  by  law. 

[E.  B.  W.] 
RXTBBICS  are  so  called  from  having  been 
printed  in  red  in  the  Service  books  in  use  prior 
to  the  Reformation.  Their  purpose  is  described 
in  the  Preface  added  in  1662  to  the  Prayer 
Book,  as  "  f  or  the  better  direction  of  them  that 
are  to  offioiate  in  any  part  of  Divine  Service." 
"  Alterations"  had  bean  found  needful  by  ex- 
pcrience,  owing  to  diversities  of  Interpretation, 
or  undesigned  omissions  which  the  last  revision 
undertook  to  amend.  For  the  Reformed  Liturgy 
included  in  a  Single  volume  all  the  offices  of 
the  Church,  and  its  rubrics  were  designed  to 
supersede  the  innumerable  directions  which 
had  been  previously  scattered,  and  had  to  be 
ooUected  by  the  officiants  from  many  separate 
volumes.  The  Preface  to  the  First  Player  Book 
Claims  accordingly  that  "by  this  order,  the 
Curates  shall  need  none  other  books  for  their 
public  Service  but  this  book  and  the  Bible;" 
and  in  the  following  year  the  older  books  were 
called  in,  with  Instructions  to  destroy  them 
because  they  "  did  minister  gpreat  occasion  to 
diversity  of  opinions,  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
Services"  (3  &  4  Ed.  VI.  c.  10).  On  Christmas 
Day  1549,  the  bishops  had  been  direoted  to 
"  deface  and  abolish  "  the  older  books,  "  that 
they  may  never  hereafter  serve  either  to  any 
nieh  tue  cu  they  were  provided  for^  or  be  at  any 
time  a  lett  to  that  godly  and  uniform  Order  " 
(Dasent's  Acts  of  the  Privy  CkninciL,  iü  75; 
Card.  Doe,  Ann,  No.  zx.).  This  effectually 
refutes  the  theory  that  the  mass-priests  who 
retained  their  livings  as  Conformists  were  at 
liberty  to  Supplement  the  rubrics  by  any  older 
directions  with  which  they  might  choose  to 
"enrich"  them. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  def  ended  certain 
illegal  acts  on  the  plea  that  a  bishop  is  not  a 
«minister"  bound  by  the  mbrics,  the  Conzt 
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of  the  Archbishop  niled  (Julj  24,  1889)  that 
**  when  a  bishop  ministers  in  any  office  pre- 
scribed  by  the  Prayer  Book,  he  is  a  minister 
boand  to  observe  the  directions  given  to  the 
minister  in  the  nxbrics  of  such  office."  For 
the  mbrics,  forming  part  of  the  schedale  to 
the  Act  of  üniformity,  are  of  statutory  Obliga- 
tion ;  and  hence  the  bishop  is  forbidden  bj 
the  Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book  to  give  any 
Order  which  is  **contrary  to  anything  con- 
tained  in  the  Prayer  Book."  On  the  other 
band,  he  is  empowered  to  ezercise  bis  *'dis- 
cretion  "  as  to  any  matter  left  really  open  to 
"  doubt  or  diversity  "  '*  conceming  the  manner 
how  to  anderstand,  do,  and  ezccate  the  things 
contained  in  this  book,"  on  being  appealed  to 
by  the  parishioners  who  are  affected  by  such 
"doings";  and  if  himself  in  doubt,  he  may 
send  on  the  question  for  resolution  by  the 
archbishop.  Bat  this  does  not  cover  such 
questions  as  the  use  of  inccnse,  prayers  for  the 
dead,  or  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  which  are 
in  no  sense  "  contained  in  the  book." 

It  may  be  added  that  several  of  the  para- 
graphs  popularly  described  as  "  rubrics  "  have 
a  separate  history  and  a  totally  different  char- 
acter.  The  so-called  "  Ornaments  Rubric  "  was 
printed  in  a  type  different  from  the  rubrics  in 
the  copy  from  which  the  Annexcd  Book  was 
takcn,  and,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  Ridsdale 
Judgment,  it  was  from  1559  to  1661  merely  an 
unauthorüed  note  of  reference  to  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth.  In  1662  this  same  Act  of  Elizabeth 
(the  1  Eliz.  a  2)  was  retained  as  the  Standard 
of  *'  Ornaments,"  having  been  incorporated 
into  the  present  Prayer  Book,  and  subscribed 
by  both  Convocations.  Their  lordships  held 
that  in  its  present  form  (though  less  irregulär 
in  its  introduction)  it  still  retains  the  character 
of  being  a  merely  subsidiary  **  rubric-note " 
which  had  been  roughly  conformed  to  the 
language  of  the  Statute,  which  last,  however, 
still  remains  in  law  the  primary  and  over-riding 
authority,  though  too  of ten  suppressed  by  the 
King's  Printers. 

Three  other  paragraphs,  viz.,  the  so-called 
"Black  Rubric"  on  kneeling,  at  the  end  of 
the  communion  service,  and  the  Declaration 
as  to  the  use  of  the  cross  after  baptism,  and 
the  salvability  of  baptized  infants  at  the  end 
of  the  Office  for  Public  Baptism  of  Infants, 
occupy  a  similar  position.  The  first  of  these 
was  really  a  Royal  Proclamation  added  after 
the  Second  Prayer  Book  had  been  enacted,  and 
again  inserted  into  the  present  book  after  it  had 
left  Convocation.  This  last  remark  applies  also 
to  the  Statements  added  at  the  end  of  the  bap- 
tismal  Office — all  three  being  doetrinal  defences 
relating  to  points  in  dispute,  or  to  populär  ob- 
Jections  raised  by  the  Furitan  Nonconformists 
against  the  existing  eervice  book.     [J.  T.  T.] 


BULE  OF  FAITH.— This,  in  the  view  of 
Protestants,  is  the  Bible.  For  the  Bible  the 
Church  of  Rome Substitutes  tradition  and  "the 
Church."  It  is  asserted  that  "the  Church 
gave  US  the  Bible,"  which  is  only  true  in  the 
sense  that  the  Church  has  preserved  and 
handed  down  those  Books  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures  which  were  written  by  men  inspired  of 
Grod.  The  Old  Testament  was  stamped  by 
Christ  and  His  apostles  as  authoritative  and 
inspired.  Every  Book  of  the  New  Testament 
proceeds  from  apostles  or  from  those  who 
had  heard  Christ  (Heb.  iii.  3  ;  ef,  1  Cor.  xv.  6). 
By  those  writings  all  questions  of  heresy  as 
they  arose  in  the  early  Church  were  judged. 
But  no  Greneral  Council  ever  gave  an  authorita- 
tive list  of  these  Books,  so  that  it  was  not  ecclesi- 
astical  authority  which  caused  the  Chnrches 
to  receive  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

(1)  It  is,  however,  objected  by  Romanists 
that  the  Church  was  formed  before  the  Books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  written,  and 
therefore  that  the  Church  could  do  without 
the  New  Testament,  although  man  cannot  do 
without  the  Church.  But  the  Books  of  the 
New  Testament  represent  **  the  living  voice " 
of  the  first  and  most  authoritative  teachers  of 
the  Church.  1 1  was  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
Old  Testament  after  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
and  the  Psalmists  had  passed  away.  (2)  An- 
other  objection  is  that  the  New  Testament 
is  unsystematic,  and  therefore  unfit  for  teaching 
purposes.  But  in  those  Books  all  necessary 
doctrine  is  found.  (3)  The  Romish  Church 
maintains  that  the  New  Testament  is  hard  for 
ordinary  people  to  understand,  and  that  more 
härm  than  good  is  likely  to  ensue  from  the 
reading  of  it  by  untrained  minds.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  g^eat  truths  of  the  O-ospel  are 
discoverable  in  the  Bible  by  the  simplest  minds, 
while  the  **  Fathers,"  the  supposed  accredited 
Interpreters  of  the  Roman  Church,  are  hope- 
lessly  divided  in  opinion  on  many  points.  (4)  It 
is  asserted  also  that  the  infallible  Book  requires 
an  infallible  Interpreter,  i.e.  the  "Church," 
to  explain  its  meaning.  But  the  Holy  Ghost 
who  inspired  the  writers,  can  open  the  under- 
Standing  of  men  even  now  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  Scriptnres.  (5)  The  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  sometimes  said,  is  the  cause 
of  all  heresy  and  schism.  Our  Lord  decUured, 
on  the  other  band,  that  the  ignorance  of  the 
sect  of  the  Saddncees  on  so  important  a 
doctrine  as  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  arose  from  their  "not  knowing  the 
Scriptures"  (Matt.  xxii.  29). 

The  Christian  writers  of  the  earliest  ages 
believed  in  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as 
the  Rnle  of  Faith.  Polycarp,  Bishop  of 
Smyma,  St.  John's  disciple  (martyred  A.D.  165, 
after  being  a  Christian  for  eighty-six  years) ; 
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Clement  of  Rome,  St.  John's  contemporarj ; 
and  Ignatias,  Bishop  of  Antioch  (martjred 
▲.D.  116),  all  testifj  that  the  Scriptares  are 
writings  which  Christians  onght  to  know. 

The  Church  of  England  is  particularly  clear 
and  ezplicit  on  the  subject  of  the  Scriptares 
as  the  Rale  of  Faith.  See  Articles  VI.  VIII. 
XVII.  XVIII.  XIX.  XX.  XXI.  XXII.  XXVIII. 
XXXrV.    See  Faith,  Rule  of. 

BUBAL  DEAN.— See  Dean. 

BUSSIAN  0HX7BGH. 

(a)  Origin, — Until  theendof  the  tenth  Century 
the  Rassians  were  a  heathen  people.  Tradition 
teils  that  St.  Andrew  in  his  joumeys  preached 
at  Kieff,  bat  no  mention  is  made  of  converts. 
Christianity  was  certainly  taught  to  the  Goths, 
who  dwelt  among  Rassians  in  the  sizth  Cen- 
tury. By  a  mission  from  Photias,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  Christianity  was  preached 
at  Kieff  in  the  time  of  Ascold  and  Dir  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  centary,  and  there  is  evidence 
in  docaroents  of  the  existence  of  individaal 
Rassian  Christians  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  Century.  In  957  the  conversion  of  the 
Grand  DacheBS  Olga  (afterwards  canonised) 
markfl  the  advance  of  the  new  religion,  bat 
this  did  not  prevent  persecation  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Gleb,  coasin  of  Sviatoslaf,  in 
971.  Within  twenty  years  of  this  time,  how- 
ever,  Christianity  was  established  as  the  re- 
ligion  of  the  country.  The  cause  of  this 
change  was  the  conversion  of  Vladimir,  son 
of  Sviatoslaf,  who  had  succeeded  at  first  to 
a  third,  and  then  to  the  whole  of  his  father's 
kingdom.  The  Rassian  chronicler  of  the 
twelfth  Century  {Chronique  diu  de  Nutor, 
traduite  par  Louis  Leger,  Paris,  1884  The 
Slavonic  original  edited  by  Miklosich,  Vindo- 
bona,  1860)  teils  how,  after  a  period  of  great 
cruelty  and  devotion  to  the  ancient  Rassian 
gods,  Vladimir's  conscience  was  stirred,  and 
he  was  approached  by  Moslems,  whose  faith 
he  would  not  receive  because  they  forbade 
drinking ;  then  by  Germans  (Roman  Catholics), 
whose  fasting  did  not  please  him;  then  by 
Jews,  who  pleased  him  in  many  ways,  but 
who  were  dismissed  as  unworthy  because  they 
had  to  confesB  that  their  God  was  angry  with 
them,  and  had  driven  them  out  of  their  own 
land.  A  Greek  teacher  was  more  successful, 
and  four  years  later  Vladimir  married  the 
sister  of  Basil  and  Constantine,  accepted 
Christianity  for  himself  and  his  people,  and 
many  were  baptized  at  Kieff.  From  much 
that  may  be  legendary  in  this  story  it  may  be 
gathered  that  Christianity  was  accepted  as  a 
State  religion  by  the  Russians  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  Century,  and  that  the  development 
of  the  Russian  Church  has  for  its  starting-point 
the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
Greek  Church  at  thnt  time.     (Roman  Catholic 


writers  have  combated  this  view,  and  main- 
talned  with  little  success  that  this  was  ac- 
complished  with  the  help  of  Rome ;  cf, 
Boissard,  UEgliu  de  RuuUf  voL  iL  pp.  10  Jl) 

The  spread  of  Christianity  was  rapid.  A 
Century  after  Vladimir's  conversion  there  were 
■even  bishoprics  in  the  south  and  four  in  the 
north-west  of  Russia.  But  little  Opposition 
is  recorded,  and  Russia  has  no  long  list  of 
martyrs.  It  was,  however,  during  the  period 
of  the  Mongol  supremaoy  (thirteenth  to  fif- 
teenth  centuries)  that  the  Church  gained  that 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  which  it 
has  undoubtedly  to-day.  It  waa  then  the  one 
power  that  kept  the  people  together,  gare 
strength  to  its  ruiers,  and  at  last  made  possible 
its  deliverance.  Attempts  were  made  from 
early  times  by  the  Roman  Church  to  bring 
Russia  into  subjection  to  itself .  In  the  fif teenth 
Century,  when  Isidore  was  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow,  he  was  won  over  by  the  Romans,  and 
at  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439)  announced 
that  the  union  was  accomplished  ;  but  on  his 
retum  to  Russia  he  was  expelled  by  the  clergy, 
who  refused  to  ratify  his  concessions.  At  the 
present  time  not  only  has  it  resisted  theattacks 
of  Rome,  but  has  received  back  into  the 
Orthodox  Communion  many  who  had  formerly 
submitted  to  Rome. 

(6)  OrganiMation, — The  Russian  Church  in 
its  origin  was  entirely  dependent  on  that  of 
Greece,  that  is,  on  the  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople.  There  is  little  to  be  grathered 
from  the  Chronicles  as  to  the  early  history, 
but  it  is  clear  that  a  Metropolitan  was  estab- 
lished at  Kieff,  and  that  bishops  wereappointed 
in  different  parts  of  the  land  (see  above).  The 
Metropolitan  was  the  President  of  a  Synod 
Gomprising  all  the  bishops.  These  directed 
ihe  policy  of  the  Church,  instituted  new 
bishops,  and  exercised  discipline  over  them. 
The  Metropolitan  was  appointed  by  the  Greek 
Patriarch,  to  whom  the  whole  Russian  Church 
owed  obedience.  The  Princes  took  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  from 
time  to  time  made  Statutes  determining  the 
revenues  of  the  ecclesiastic?,  and  the  Jurisdic- 
tion to  be  exercised  by  them  in  offences  against 
religious  law  among  clerics  and  laity  (the 
Ecclesiastical  Statutes  of  St.  Vladimir ;  the 
Statutes  of  Yaroslaf,  &o.).  In  1299,  when 
Kieff  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Mongolj, 
the  Metropolitan  transferred  his  seat  to 
Vladimir,  and  in  1325  to  Moscow,  where  it 
remained  until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 
In  1688  the  national  feeling,  which  from  the 
beginning  had  manifested  itself  against  the 
subjection  of  the  Church  to  Greece,  made 
itself  feit,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Patriarchate 
was  daimed  for  the  Metropolitan  of  Moecow. 
The  Metropolitan  Job  was  solemnlj  cbosen  by 
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the  Rossian  clerg^  and  consecrated  as  Patriarch 
by  Jeremiah,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
Rossian  Charch  thns  became  independent,  and 
the  Patriarch  of  Moscow  took  rank  as  the 
youngest  with  tbose  of  Constantinople,  An tioch, 
Alezandria,  and  Jerusalem.  The  govemment 
of  the  Charch  continued  thns  until  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great,  when,  in  1720,  a  Council 
of  clergy  was  beld  ander  the  presidency  of 
Peter,  and  it  was  resolved  to  Substitute  for 
the  Patriarchate  a  Synod.  In  the  following 
year  Peter  requested  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople to  acknowledg^  tbis  body  as  the  head 
of  the  Russian  Church,  and  to  communicate 
the  change  to  the  other  Patriarcbs  of  the 
Eastem  Charch.  The  Holy  Synod  thus  formed 
and  recognised,  consisted  originally  of  four 
archbisbops,  seven  archimandrites,  and  two 
priests  with  the  **  Ober-Prokuror,*'  or  repre- 
sentative  of  the  Czar,  he  being  not  properly 
a  member,  but  an  intermediary  between  the 
Synod  and  the  Czar.  He  is  always  a  layman. 
At  the  prescnt  time  the  clerioal  element  con- 
sists  of  the  Metropolitans  of  Kieff,  Moscow, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Exarch  of  Georgia, 
with  a  certain  namber  of  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  arcbimandrites  appointed  by  the  Czar, 
and  two  priests,  viz.  the  chief  Court  chaplain 
and  senior  chaplain  of  the  army.  The  cases 
that  come  before  the  Synod  are  far  too 
numerous  to  be  dealt  with  at  their  sittings, 
and  mach  of  the  work  is  done  by  correspond- 
ence  and  reports,  while  mnch  again  is  rele- 
gated  to  officials.  Matters  pertaining  to  Church 
discipline  and  teaching,  ecclesiastical  semi- 
naries,  and  the  spiritual  censorship  form  the 
Chief  work  of  the  Synod,  which  also  nominates 
three  candidates  for  a  vacant  bishopric ;  f rom 
this  list  the  Czar  makes  bis  choice.  Each 
bishop  is  assisted  in  bis  own  diocese  by  a  Synod 
for  purposes  of  discipline ;  from  such  a  synod 
appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Holy  Synod  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  secular,  or  parochial  clergy,  known  as 
the  *'  white  clergy,"  to  distingnish  them  from 
the  monks  (see  below),  marry  before  Ordina- 
tion, bat  are  not  allowed  to  contract  a  second 
marriage.  Their  education  is,  as  a  rule,  poor ; 
their  salaries  very  small,  consisting  of  the 
govemment  grant  and  small  payments  made 
by  their  parishioners  for  different  Offices.  All 
olergy  wear  beards  and  long  hair. 

Monasticism  was  taken  over  with  Chris- 
tianity  from  Greece,  and  monasteries  were 
established  by  Vladimir  and  bis  successors. 
The  monks  are  devoted  to  celibacy,  and  bishops 
are  chosen  from  them  only.  All  monasteries 
in  Russia  obey  the  rnles  of  St.  Basil.  The 
monks  are  the  *'  black  clergy.''  "  Their  bosi- 
ness  is  not  to  study,  nor  to  do  work  of  any 
other  kind,  not  even  for  the  Service  of  religion, 


bat  to  sing  the  divine  Offices  and  to  live  first 
for  the  good  of  their  own  souls,  and  then  also 
to  do  penance  for  the  world  "  (Palmer,  N0U9 
ofa  V\9Ü  to  the  Ruttian  Church,  London,  1882). 
Yet  the  monasteries  have  played  a  great  part 
in  the  history  and  development  of  Russia,  and 
many  a  town  has  g^own  up  round  a  monastery 
(Leroy-Beaulieu,  V Empire  des  Ttarz  et  les 
Jhu9C8,  vol.  iii.  p.  229).  Much  wealth  has  been 
accumulated  by  theso  monasteries,  but  from 
the  time  of  Ivan  III.  the  Czars  have  confiscated 
what  they  required  in  cases  of  emergency. 

(0)  Publie  Worahip, — The  public  worship  of 
the  Charch  is  celebrated  on  Sabbaths,  Holy 
Days,  and  Saints'  Days,  which  are  numerous. 
The  Services  are  held  on  the  eve  and  the 
moming  of  the  day,  and  are  entirely  liturgical, 
no  Provision  being  made  for  preacbing.  The 
language  of  the  liturgies  is  Church-Slavonic  or 
Old-Bulgarian,  for  the  Russians  adopted  these 
translations  of  Greek  Services  from  the  Bul- 
garians,  among  whom  Cyril  and  Methodius 
had  worked  in  the  ninth  Century.  The  even- 
ing  rite  consists  mainly  of  the  sing^ng  of 
Psalms  interspersed  with  appropriate  prayers, 
the  whole  being  intended  to  present  the  story 
of  man's  religious  history  (as  represented  by 
the  Cid  Testament)  from  the  Creation  to  the 
appearance  of  Christ,  and  to  lead  up  to  the 
sacrificial  act  of  the  Eucharist,  whereby  man's 
redemption  is  accomplished.  The  Liturgy  (of 
the  Mass)  in  general  use  is  that  of  John  Chry- 
sostom,  but  ten  times  in  the  year  the  longer 
one  of  St.  Basil  is  followed,  and  thereis  besides 
the  <*  Liturgy  of  the  Pre-sanctified."  Both 
the  former  '^reproduce  all  the  essential  fea- 
tures  of  the  Syrian  Liturgy,"  owing  to  the 
early  contact  of  Constantinople  with  Antioch 
(Duchesne,  Origines  du  OuUe  Chrüien,  ed.  2, 
p.  70).  Confession  is  enjoined,  but  only  in 
general  terms,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
gi'egation.*  Participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  required  at  least  once  a  year.    Leavened 

^  The  practice  of  the  Charch  at  the  present 
time  reqnires  both  a  detailed  and  more  private 
confession — which  is  frequently  made  behind  a 
screen  in  a  comer  of  the  Church.  Palmer  in  bis 
Dutertation  on  SubjeeU  ReLating  to  the  Orthodox 
Chmmunion,  p.  232,  speaks  of  a  füll  examination 
by  the  priest.  Romanoff  *s  Rites  and  Cuttom»  of  the 
Oraco-Ruuian  Church  does  the  same,  and  quotes 
the  priest  as  reminding  the  penitent  that  *'if 
thou  concealest  anything  from  me  thou  wilt  be 
donbly  sinf  ul. "  Bat  although  a  catalogue  of  sins 
is  read  out,  to  which  one  has  to  answer  whether 
he  has  sinned  in  this  or  that  particular,  the  de- 
tailsand  circumstances  connected  with  theseveral 
eins  do  not  seem  to  be  inquired  into,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice in  the  Charch  of  Rome.  See  also  on  the  sab- 
ject  Archdeaoon  Sinclair's  Church  of  the  Eatt. 
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bread  is  nsed,  and  is  administered  mixed  with 
the  wine  in  a  spoon.  Worship  of  a  more  in- 
dividual  character  is  continually  being  offered 
in  the  chnrches,  which  are  always  open  for 
that  purpose.  It  consists  in  the  offering  of 
prayer  with  prostrations,  the  placing  of  candles 
before  the  pictnres  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and 
the  Saints,  and  the  kissing  of  the  sacred  ikons. 
The  Churoh  also  pro\ides  in  its  service-books 
forms  of  worship  for  all  the  events  of  dailj 
life,  such  as  the  blessing  of  the  Gelds  and  the 
waters,  the  opening  of  a  new  house,  &c. 
Mach  importancc  is  attached  also  to  pilgrim- 
ages  to  the  Russian  holj  places,  and  especially 
to  the  Holj  Land. 

{d)  Doctrine, — The  Russian  Chnrch  acknow- 
ledges  as  anthoritative  in  matters  of  doctrine 
the  Scriptares  and  the  Sacred  Tradition,  which 
latter  x&ust  be  in  agreement  with  the  Scrip- 
tares. Fröia  the  Tradition  is  derived  the 
aathority  of  th'N^acraments  and  castoms  of 
the  Cbarch.  Autoritative  are  the  sevcn 
(Ecumenical  Councils  NKTicaia,  Constantinoplc, 
Ephesus,  Chaicedon,  Coi^tantinople  (Second 
and  Third),  Nicsea,  SeconoL  Beyond  these 
the  Church  does  not  claim  the  night  to  annoance 
any  new  doctrine,  and  it  is  th?>claim  to  thi?% 
right  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Cmorch  which 
creates  the  greatest  barrier  betvifeen  the 
Churchcs  of  East  and  West.  Immuiiability 
and  the  preservation  of  the  faith  exac^ly  as 
it  was  received  in  the  nintb  Century  is  the  ^ost 
marked  feature  of  the  Russian  Church.     The 

I 

Scriptures  are  disseminated  among  the  peoplT«, 
and  thcir  study  encouraged  in  the  schools  and  i 
the  homes.  The  Canon  includes  the  Apocry- 
phal  writings,  though  these  are  vagnely  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  rest  in  the  catechisms. 
The  accepted  symbol  of  faith  is  the  Creed  of 
Nicsea  (325)  and  Constantinople  (381),  with- 
out  the  addition  of  the  *'  filioquc  "  in  the  State- 
ment of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  addition  of  this  clause,  under  the  influence 
of  Augustinian  theology,  in  the  Roman  Church 
is  another  cause  of  dissension  between  the  East 
and  West.  The  Church  is  '*a  Community  of 
men  ordered  by  God,  united  by  the  orthodox 
faith,  the  divine  law,  the  priesthood  and  the 
sacraments"  {CaUcküm  of  Phüaret);  and  is 
united  with  the  heavenly  Church  by  prayer  to 
Grod  and  the  Saints.  The  obedience  due  to  the 
Church  is  to  be  leamed  from  the  Scriptures, 
the  rules  of  the  Apostles,  the  (Ecumenical  and 
local  Councils,  the  Church  Fathers  and  the 
Church  ordinances.  The  Sacraments  are  seven 
in  number — Baptism,  Chrlsm  ( =  Confirmation, 
bat  administered  by  any  priest,  and  usually 
immediatelyafter  Baptism),  the  Lord's  Supper, 
Confession,  Ordination,  Marriage,  and  Anoint- 
ing.  In  baptism  children  are  dipped  in 
water  three  times  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 


Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Evii  Spirit  is 
expellcd  by  exorcism.  Re-baptism,  however, 
is  not  reqaired  on  admission  from  any  otber 
Church.  In  the  Lord's  Supper  the  bread  and 
wine  are  changed  into  the  real  and  actual  bodj 
and  blood  of  Christ.  After  death  the  souls  of 
the  righteous  remain  in  light,  those  of  tbe 
wicked  in  darkness  until  the  end  of  the  world, 
when  souls  and  bodies  united  shall  appear  for 
judgment  to  receive  etemal  joy  or  eternal  pain. 

The  g^eat  body  of  the  doctrinal  and  ethictl 
teaching  of  the  Russian  Church  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Catechism  of  Peter  Mogila,  which  wu 
accepted  by  the  Council  of  Jassy,  and  approved 
by  the  Eastem  Patriarchs  in  1643 ;  or  in  the 
Catechism  of  Philaret,  founded  on  that  of 
Mogila  (59th  ed.  in  1866). 

{e)  Seeti, — Although  Churoh  and  State  are 
so  intimately  connected  in  Russia  that  schisia 
is  punished  as  treason,  heresy  and  dissidence 
have  existed  from  the  twelfth  Century  to  the 
present  day.  Traces  of  the  Bogomilian  heresy 
found  their  way  into  Russia  from  the  Bulgarian 
Church  at  an  early  date.  At  Pskof  and  Nov- 
gorod  in  the  f ourteenth  Century  the  Strigolniks 
wished  to  abolish  the  hierarchy  and  all  sacra- 
ments. In  the  fiftecnth  Century  a  party  rose  to 
grcat  power,  which  made  the  Cid  Testament  of 
equal  value  with  the  New,  andrejectedthe  belief 
in  the  Incarnation  and  Resorrection  of  Christ. 
The  greatest  schism  in  the  Church  took  place 
in  the  seventeenth  Century,  when  the  Patriarch 
Nikon  (1652-58),  finding  that  the  sacred  litur- 
gies  and  other  books  had  become  very  comipt 
in  text,  secured  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
slon  for  their  revision.  Many  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  had  become  attached  to  customs  which 
Vere  not  primitive,  and  which  were  now 
dbolished.  These  formed  the  party  of  Ras- 
k^niks  or  "Old  Believers/'  Differing  at  first 
froila  the  Charch  chiefly  in  mattere  of  ritoal, 
they^  have  since  broken  up  into  sects  of  all 
shade^  of  doctrine.  The  Popovt«!  have  priesti 
of  their  own,  bat  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
State  Cbarch.  The  Bezpopovtzi  have  co 
priests,  blflit  say  that  every  Christian  is  a 
priest.  Th^  Bobdivisions  of  these  are  too 
numerous  to  i^ntion,  and  the  Russian  goveni« 
ment  takcs  little  notice  of  them,  except  when 
(as  in  the  case^f  the  Dnkhobortsi)  their 
religious  beliefs  intefere  with  the  Perform- 
ance of  their  duties  U^tte  State,  or  when  they 
attempt  to  proselytise. 

L\teraiur€,—The  ÄncunK^ronieUs  (in  Sla 
vonic),  now  being  publishedojl^ai'chfeologi- 
cal  commission  in  Russia.    PhiIar3V^6'eseAteAf« 
der  Kirche  Rutslande,  Frankfurt,  ISTt^-^Bois- 
sard,  VJSgliee  de  Bueeie,  Paris,  1867.    Lcro^-  ^ 
Beaulieu,  U Empire  des  Tsars  H  Lee  Hustet,  vol. 
la,  Paris,  1889.    Moararieff,  A  Hütory  o/the 
Ckureh  of  Mustia,  Oxford«  1842.     Le  Rndolj 
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igue  et  Cfritiqmt  $ur  Ua  Seetet  Re- 
n  en  Bm9U,  Fhrii,  1869.  A  short  and 
lient  enameimtion  of  tha  ohief  fects  will 
ind  in  Henog-SohalFf  Bn/eydopcBdia^  vol. 
2082-84.  Qf.wXnoVwXmw.SoUtofaVuit 
iiMtian  CSuwrek,  London,  1882 ;  and  0.  H.  H. 
it,  Th9  Service  of  the  Mau  tn  the  Oreek 
tomtm  €^urcKe9,  A  tranalation  of  the 
CosB  Oo9^e$9üm  of  the  Catholie  and  Apos- 
aeiem  Churek  from  the  Vertion  of  Peter 
i  was  repablished  in  London  by  Thomas 
,  1898.  A  Gorman  venion  of  Philaret's 
im  is  contained  in  Philaret's  Oe$chichte, 
Some  of  the  Rassian  servioes  have 
^ranslated  bj  G.  V.  Shann,  in  the  Bueho- 
lidderminster,  1891,  and  Book  of  Needi 
Holy  Orthodox  Chureh,  London,  1894. 
re  oomplete  edition  has  been  edited  (in 
tic  and  Ger  man)  bj  Maltzev  in  Berlin. 

[G.  W.  T.] 
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lTH,  the.— It  has  been  admitted 
onghtfal  persons,  not  alone  am  engst 
s,  in  the  commercial  world,  by  lawyers, 
ians,  and  statesmen,  that  the  observance 
nday  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of 
rosperity  and  greatness  of  England, 
samed  Blackstone  says  in  his  famous 
miariee,  **The  keeping  of  one  day  in 

holy,  as  a  time  of  relaxation  and  rc- 
lent,  as  well  as  for  public  worship,  is 
mirable  Service  to  a  State,  considered 
r  as  a  civil  institation  "  (vol.  iv.  p.  63). 
Macaulay,  in  bis  speech  on  the  Ten 
Bill,  stated  that  '^if  we  and  our  ancestorä 
laring  the  last  three  centuries,  worked 
9  hard  on  the  Sundays  as  on  the  week- 
we  shoald  have  been  at  this  moment 
rer  people  and  a  less  civilised  people 
re  are ;  that  there  would  have  been  less 
;tion  tban  there  has  been,  that  the 
of  the  laboarer  wonld  have  been  lower 
bhey  are,  and  that  some  other  nation 

have  been  now  making  cotton  staffs 
oollen  staffs  and  catleryfor  the  whole 
**  {SpeecheSf  p.  450,  also  pp.  453,  454). 
»t  of  the  seventh  day  is  beneficial  to 
body,  mind,  and  souL  The  experiment 
ried  dnring  the  French  Bevolation  at 
d  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  of  abolish- 
B  Sabbath,  but  the  necessity  of  a  day  of 
ecame  so  apparent  that  it  was  decided 
lerye  one  day  in  ten,  and  before  long 

was  made  to  one  day  in  seven.  It  is 
)ly  not  too  mach  to  say  that  the  ezist- 
f  Christianity  is  boand  ap  with  respect 
le  Lord's  Day.  The  sanctity  of  the 
bh  is  a  balwark  against  infldelity  and 
DO.    If  once  the  legal  protection  of  the 


Sunday  were  withdrawn,  worldliness  and  dis- 
sipation  would  largely  rediice  congregations 
of  Christian  worshippers,  and  a  heavy  blow  be 
dealt  at  troc  religion. 

Yet,  while  the  Sunday  may  be  better  ob- 
served  in  England  than  it  was  a  Century  ago, 
there  are  many  who  are  endeavouring  to  alter 
the  character  of  the  Sunday,  and  instead  of 
regarding  it  as  a  holy  day,  are  trying  to  make 
it  a  mere  holiday  and  day  of  pleasure.  All 
pleasure resorts,  besidesbeing  harmful,  at  least 
to  many  of  those  who  entor  them,  necessarily 
involve  the  working  of  others  on  the  day  of  rest. 

Objections  may  be  urged  against  the  old- 
fashioned  observance  of  the  Sunday,  which  is 
Stigmatised  by  the  name  of  Sabbatarianism. 
(1)  It  is  Said,  for  instance,  tlint  "  religion  does 
not  consist  in  keeping  dajs  and  seasons." 
But  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  human 
nature  would  fall  to  allow  that  tbe  setting 
apart  and  observance  of  such  days  is  a  help 
towards  true  religion.  (2)  Higher  ground  is 
takcn  by  othcr  persons,  who  say  that "  every  day 
ought  to  be  holy,"  and  so  deprceate  assigning 
any  special  sanctity  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  But  if  this  means  that  every  day  should 
be  observed  as  a  Lord's  Dav,  the  view  is 
opposed  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  As 
six  days  of  the  wcek  are  for  worldlv  business, 
there  ought  to  be  one  day  of  the  week  the 
business  of  which  is  religion.  (3)  The  Roman 
Church,  objecting  to  the  Bible  as  the  Rule  of 
Faith,  asserts  that  it  cannot  be  proved  from 
the  Word  of  God  that  the  day  on  which  the 
Sabbath  was  to  be  observed  was  ever  changed. 
This  is  not  correct.  The  non-obligation  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  evident  from  Col.  ii.  16, 
and  the  apostolic  observance  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week  is  shown  by  John  xx.  19 ;  Acts 
XX.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xvi,  2  ;  Rev.  i.  10.  It  is  very 
possible  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
change  (Heb.  iv.  9),  in  which  ''Sabbatism" 
is  the  peculiar  word  used  for  **re8t"  The 
reason  is  given  in  the  next  vcrse,  10,  **  For  He 
(Christ)  who  is  entered  into  His  rest  [after  His 
conflict  on  the  cross],  He  also  hath  ceased  from 
His  works  [of  redemption]  as  God  did  from  His  " 
[tup  ldlwy)f  those  of  ereation  which  are  spoken 
of  as  peculiar  to  God  the  Father  in  verse  4. 

The  daty  of  keeping  holy  one  day  in  seven 
was  not  of  temporary,  but  of  permanent 
Obligation.  The  Sabbath  was  given  to  Adam 
in  his  Unfällen  condition  (Gen.  ii.  3).  To  the 
Sabbath  one  whole  commandment  out  of  the 
Ten  was  devoted,  and  that  the  longest,  füllest, 
and  most  minute  (Exod.  xx.  8-11).  It  is  the 
only  one  which  beg^ns  with  the  word  *'Re- 
member,"  as  though  it  was  the  commandment 
which  man  was  most  prone  to  forget.  By  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  the  breaoh  of 
the  Sabbath  is  placed  alongside  of  the  most 
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grioTous  traxisgpressions  of  the  moral  law,  and 
is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  caases  of  the 
Captivitjr  (Ezek.  zz.  13,  16,  24 ;  zxii.  8,  26 ; 
Nehem.  xiii.  18;  Jer.  xviL  19-27).  In  that 
fnlfilling  of  the  Iavt,  which  was  part  of  our 
Saviour's  mission  (Matt.  v.  17),  while  correct- 
ing  the  preyalent  superstitions  conceming  it, 
He  Said  nothing  abont  abolishing  ite  Obligation 
or  denjing  ite  holiness.  Naj,  He  took  its 
continaance  for  granted  (see  Matt.  zziv.  20). 
The  Apostles  in  their  writings  acknowledge 
the  anthoritj  of  the  whole  moral  law  withoat 
distinction  (Rom.  vii.  12 ;  ziil  8 ;  Eph.  vi.  2 ; 
1  Tim.  i.  8 ;  Jas.  ii.  10 ;  1  John  üi.  4).  and  in 
their  practice  kept  one  daj  of  the  week  as  a 
holy  day  (Acts  xx.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2).  After  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord  the  rest-day  appears  to 
have  been  changed  to  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
then  entitled  the  Lord's  Day  (Rev.  i.  10).  No 
other  sufficient  cause  than  Christ's  Resurrection 
has  ever  been  assigned  for  the  extraordinary 
change  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week  af  ter  thousands  of  years.  The  fact  of  Sun- 
day  obseryance,  indeed,  cannot  be  otherwise 
accounted  for,  and  is  itself  a  standing  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead.  [M.  E.  W.  J.] 

SABELLIANISM.— Propcrly  this  term  is  nsed 
to  indicate  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  pro- 
ponnded  by  Sabellius;  but  it  is  commonly 
employed  in  a  much  wider  sense,  to  cover  all 
the  varied  types  of  doctrine  which  affirm  that 
the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  simply  ex- 
press  aspects  successively  assumed  by  the 
undifferentiated  Deity,  and  do  not  correspond 
to  *' Personal"  distinctions  within  tho  God- 
head. It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  this  kind  of 
theory  arose.  It  could  not,  indeed,  be  har- 
monised  with  the  New  Testament,  which 
olearly  revealcd  that  the  Father  was  not  the 
Son,  and  that  the  Spirit  was  distinct  from 
both.  But  Christian  theology  developed  for 
a  time  in  large  independence  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  was  powerfully  affected  in 
the  way  both  of  attraction  and  repulsion  by 
non-Christian  influcnces.  It  started  from  a 
lower  level  than  the  New  Testament  writers, 
whose  teaching,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul,  was 
often  not  at  all  nnderstood,  or  was  long  in 
filtering  down  to  the  average  Christian,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Logos  doctrine  of  the  Fourth 
GospeL  Those  who  entered  the  Church  from 
Paganism  came  with  populär  or  philosophical 
opinions,  as  part  of  their  very  mental  Constitu- 
tion, and  inevitably  read  thjroagh  them  their 
new  beliefs.  Yet  they  also  displayed  intense 
recoil  not  only  from  the  vices  but  from  the 
polytheism  of  Paganism.  On  the  other  band, 
their  religious  instinct  compelled  them  to  con- 
fess  their  Saviour  and  Teacher  as  God.  The 
Problem,  then,  was  to  bring  into  a  Single  har- 


monious  conception  the  two  proposition*-^ 
God  is  One,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  God.  For  a 
long  time  ordinary  Christiana  held  them  to- 
gether,  unrelated  and  nnreconciled.  When 
thonght  began  to  move  towards  the  position, 
oltimately  reached  as  the  goal  of  a  long  en- 
deavour — the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unitj 
— many  Christians,  as  Tertullian  teils  as,  wo« 
much  alarmed.  If  the  Father  is  held  to  be 
distinct  from  the  Son,  yet  both  are  confessed 
as  God,  is  not  that  to  assert  the  ezistence  of 
two  Gods,  and  does  not  Christianity  thns  be- 
come  simply  a  new  polytheism  7  This  f eeling 
fonnd  ezpression  in  the  theological  movement 
known  as  Modalist  Monarchianism.  This,  in 
common  with  Dynamic  or  Adoptionist  Mon- 
archianism, insisted  firmly  that  there  is  in  God 
only  a  Single  principle,  not  a  dual  or  a  triple 
principle,  and  therefore  denied  with  it  any 
hypostatic  distinctions  within  the  Godhead. 
It  dififered  from  it,  however,  in  that  it  firmlj 
held  the  Deity  of  Christ,  while  the  Adoptionist 
Monarchianism  was  practically  Unitarian,  and 
regarded  Jesus  as  a  man  divinely  endowed  m 
a  unique  dcgree.  The  Modalist  Monarchians, 
as  the  name  suggests,  saw  in  the  terms  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  simply  modes  in  which  the 
Divine  Essence  was  manifested. 

The  history  of  the  movement  is  very  obscure, 
its  chronology  uncertain,  and  on  many  points 
we  are  most  uncertainly  informed.  It  seems 
to  have  emerged  as  a  definite  movement  with 
Noetus  in  Asia  Minor,  perhaps  during  the  last 
two  decades  of  tho  second  Century.  It  was 
introduced  into  Rome  by  Praxeas,  in  the 
episcopate  of  Victor,  or  perhaps  that  of  Sleu- 
therus.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  favoured  it,  and 
if  that  bishop  was  Eleutherus,  then  f  our  Bishops 
of  Rome  in  succession  —  Eleutherus,  Victor. 
Zephyrinus  and  Callistus  —  were  Modalist 
Monarchians.  After  Prazeas  had  gone  to 
Carthage,  he  was  foUowed  during  the  episco- 
pate of  Zephyrinus,  by  Epigonus,  a  pupil  of 
Noetus.  He  f  ormed  a  party  at  Rome,  to  which 
the  name  Patripassians  was  given.  This  ez- 
pressed  the  doctrine  that  the  Father  suffered 
on  the  cross  (c/.  Tertullian*s  gibe  at  Prazeas: 
"  So  Prazeas  did  two  strokes  of  business  for 
the  devil  in  Rome :  he  ezpelled  prophecy  and 
introduced  heresy  ;  he  put  to  flight  the  Paia- 
clete  and  crucified  the  Father").  Whether 
the  Modalist  Monarchians  actually  said  in  so 
many  words  that  the  Father  was  crucified  is 
doubtful;  they  may  simply  have  said,  Jesus 
who  suffered  is  the  same  as  the  Father. 
Epigonus  was  followed  by  Cleomenes,  and]  he 
by  Sabellius  about  A.D.  215.  Personally 
favourable  to  them  as  both  Zephyrinus  and 
Callistus  were,  their  main  object  was  torepress 
strife.  The  latter  construoted  an  obscure 
formula  of  concord,  which  was  foirly  charged 
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with  combining  Clements  of  both    types  of 
Monarchianism.     Hippolytus,   who  has  gWen 
a  detailed  acooant  of  the  controveny  in  bis 
Phüoiophwnena,  marked  by  bitter  hostiüty  to 
Oallistas,  strongly  affirmed,  against  Sabellius 
and  the  Roman  bisbops,  the  personal  distinc- 
tion  of  Father  and  Son,  and  was  charged  by 
them  with  Ditheism.    When  concord  was  seen 
to  be  impossible,  Callistus  excommnnicated 
both  Hippolytus   and   Sabellius.     The  sym- 
pathies  of  most  Roman  Christians  were  with 
the    latter.      Essentially    bis    doctrine   was 
identical  with  that  of  the  earlier  Patripassians. 
Bat  he  completed  their  teaching  by  clearly 
recognising  that  the  threefold   name  repre- 
sented  snccessive  stages  in  the  life  of  Ood, 
and  by  assigning  a  definite  place  to  His  exist- 
ence  as  the  Holy  Spirit.    Down  to  the  Incama- 
tion,  God  was  Father,  inasmuch  as  He  was  the 
Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  world.    From  the 
Incarnation  to  the  Ascension,  Ood  existed  as 
Son,  and  since  the  Ascension  as  Holy  Spirit 
Thos,  with  Sabellias,  the  term  Person  retained 
its  original  sense  of  **  mask,"  the  one  God 
appearing    snccessively    in    three    different 
aspects.     Since  Bastem  theologians,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  centiiry,  classed  all 
forms  of  Modalist  Monarchianism  ander  the 
name  Sabellianism,  it  is  probable  that  ecclesi- 
astical  writers  have  often  attributed  to  Sabel- 
lias yiews  which  he  did  not  hold,  and  even 
views  which  no  Monarchians  held,  bat  which 
seemed   to   follow  as   inferences  from  their 
Position.    While  Sabellianism  gpradaally  died 
oat  ander  the  pressure  of  varioas  forccs,  similar 
tendencies  have  frequently  emerged,  and  there 
is  probably  to-day  mach  conscious  or  ancon- 
scioas  Sabellianism.     When  we  have  State- 
ments sach  as,  the  Father  is  God  in  Natare, 
the  Son  God  in  Christ,  the  Spirit  God   in 
HlHtory,  or  in  the  Charch,  we  have  analogoas 
tendencies.   Their  strength  lies  in  the  difficalty 
of  asserting  the  Trinity  withoat  sacrificing  the 
Unity  of  God.    Loyalty  to  Monotheism  gave 
the  impalse  to  Monarchianism.    Moreover,  the 
apparent  simplicity  of  it  mast  always  make  it 
attractive  to  many  minds.    Its  weakness  lies 
partly  in  its  incompatibility  with    the  New 
Testament ;  partly  in  its  application  of  formal 
logic  to  the  deepest  of  all  mysteries;  above 
all,  in  its  inability  permanently  to  satisfy  the 
religioas,  or  even  the  philosophical,  instinct. 
The  Absolute  must  be  the  home  of  relations  ; 
in  God,  that  there  may  be  self-consciousness, 
there  must  be  the  distinction  of  the  Seif  from 
the  Other  than  Seif.    Such  a  distinction  must 
exist  within   the  (Jodhead   itself,    otherwise 
God's  self-consciousness  would  arlse  only  in 
contrast   to  something   outside  Himself,   on 
which,  for  the  realisation  of  His  own  Person- 
ality, He  would  thus  depend.     Once  more,  if 


God  is  Love,  there  must  be  within  Him  the 
Subject  Loving  and  the  Object  Loved ;  if  He 
is  to  be  holy,  ethical  relations  must  be  possible 
within  His  own  Being.  Tbc  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  secures  alike  the  Personality  of  God, 
the  ethical  qualities  of  His  Being,  and  the  true 
Divinity  of  our  Lord;  while  the  assertion  of 
the  Unity  safeguards  Monotheism.  That  the 
doctrine  is  a  mystery  is  no  disproof  of  its 
truth;  rather,  we  may  be  sure  that  if  the 
element  of  mystery  were  eliminated,  the 
doctrine  could  not  be  true.  The  interior  life 
of  God  must  be  beyond  our  comprehension, 
and  no  human  terms  can  be  adequate  to  ex- 
press  it,  since  they  are  coined  out  of  human 
experience,  which  does  not  embrace  in  its 
categories  the  life  of  the  Infinite  God.  To 
believe  the  irrational  is  a  crime  against  the 
God  who  g^ve  us  our  reason ;  to  believe  in  a 
mystery  may  be  to  obey  the  deepest  impulse 
of  our  reason.  [A.  S.  P.] 

aAOBAMENT.— (1)  A  thing  or  act  that  we  seo, 
which  is  a  sign  to  us  of  another  thing  or  act 
that  we  do  not  see.  (2)  An  ordinance  of  the 
Christian  Church,  made  up  of  an  outward  part 
signifying  something,  and  an  inward  g^race 
signified. 

The  two  meanings  of  the  word  *'  sacrament " 
are  often  confused  with  the  most  unhappy 
results.  An  example  will  illustrate  the  neoes- 
sity  of  keeping  them  apart.  In  the  Lord's 
Supper  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  signs 
or  sacraments  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  the  eating  and  drinking  of  the 
bread  and  wine  by  the  mouth  are  signs  or 
sacraments  of  the  soul's  feeding  on  Christ,  and 
deriviug  thence  that  spiritual  strength  and 
refreshment  which  is  given  to  the  body  by 
eating  and  drinking  bread  and  wine.  So  far 
we  aro  dealing  with  the  first  meaning  of  the 
word  "sacrament."  But  the  appellation  is  also 
given  to  the  whole  ordinance.  When  we 
speak  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
we  ordinarily  mean,  not  only  the  outward 
sign  as  above,  but  also  the  in  ward  grace — the 
visible  act  of  eating  and  drinking  the  bread 
and  wine  (symbols  of  His  body  and  blood),  and 
the  invisible  grace  which  ia  signified,  namely, 
the  benefits  received  by  the  faithful  from 
feeding  on  Christ  in  loving  memory  of  His 
atoning  sacrifice  offered  on  Calvary. 

The  unhappy  consequences  following,  some- 
times  consciously,  sometimes  unconsciously, 
from  this  double  meaning  of  the  word  '*  sacra- 
ment," may  be  thus  seen.  We  all  acknowledge 
the  presence  of  Christ  at  or  in  the  sacrament 
in  the  second  sense,  that  is,  regarded  as  an 
ordinance,  as  we  also  believe  in  His  presence, 
according  to  His  promise,  at  the  matin  or 
eveniog  prayer.  Bat  when  this  acknowledg- 
ment  has  been  made,  we  are  said  or  supposed, 
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bj  a  too  subtle  or  too  dull  controyersialist,  to 
have  made  it  with  rcspect  to  the  sacrament  in 
tbe  other  sense  o£  tbe  word,  and  we  are  told 
bj  Romanists  and  Ritualibts  that  we  have 
granted  that  Christ  is  present  in  the  sacra- 
ment, that  is,  in  the  outward  sign,  the  bread 
and  the  wine ;  and  thej  teil  ns  that  there  has 
thus  been  proTed,  and  we  must  accept,  the 
dogma  of  the  Objective  Presence  of  Christ  in 
the  elements,  f rom  which  logically  follow  the 
doctrine  of  Transnbstantiation,  and  the  practice 
of  Adoration  of  the  Sacrament. 

The  Catechism  nses  the  word  in  both  senses. 
'*  What  meanest  thou  by  this  word  Sacrament  ? 
I  mean  an  outward  and  yisible  sign  0/  an  in- 
ward  and  spiritaal  grace."  Here  the  word  is 
ased  in  the  first  sense,  for  the  oatward  part 
only.  "How  manj  parts  are  there  in  a 
Sacrament  7  Two,  the  outward  and  visiblo 
sign  and  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace." 
Here  it  is  used  in  the  second  sense,  for 
the  ordinance.  The  term  is  rightly  osed  in 
both  senses,  bot  whoever  would  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Com- 
munion  will  do  well,  when  he  finds  it 
employed,  to  pause  and  ask  himself  in  which 
sense  it  is  bcing  used.  Such  a  person  would  not 
be  cajoled  into  worshipping  *'  the  sacrament," 
meaning  the  bread,  because  Christ  is  present 
in  "  the  sacrament,'*  meaning  the  ordinance. 

Cranmer  distinguishes  the  double  sense  of 
the  word  with  care:  *' Sometimes,"  hesays, 
**  by  this  word '  sacrament '  I  mean  the  whole 
ministration  and  receiving  of  the  sacraments, 
either  of  Baptism  or  of  the  Lord's  Supper; 
and  so  the  old  writers  many  times  do  say 
that  Christ  or  the  Holy  Ohost  be  present 
in  the  sacraments,  not  meaning  by  that 
manner  of  speech  that  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  present  in  the  water,  bread,  or  wine — 
which  be  only  the  out  ward  vlsible  sacra- 
ments, but  that  in  the  duo  ministration  of  the 
sacraments  according  to  C brist's  ordinance 
and  Institution,  Christ  and  His  Holy  Spirit 
be  truly  and  indeed  present  by  their  mighty 
and  sanctifying  power,  virtue,  and  grace, 
in  all  them  that  worthily  receive  the  same" 
(Answer  to  Gardiner).  And  Bishop  Phillpotts 
of  Ezeter,  guarding  against  the  *'ambiguou8 
meaning  of  the  word  Sacrament,''  says  that  it  is 
*'  a  word  sometimes  and  more  strictly  applied 
to  the  sign  or  matter,  sometimes  to  the  whole 
sacred  rite.  Now  it  is  in  the  former  sense  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  holds  the  real  presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament ; 
it  is  in  the  latter  that  the  real  presence  in  the 
sacrament  maintained  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land must  be  sought "  (Answer  to  Butler).  See 
Tomlinson's  MUprinted  Catechiti/i, 

According  to  the  sense  that  we  attribute  to 
the  word,  there  may  be  a  vast  and  indefinite 


nnmber   of   sacraments,  or   only    a   deAnite 
number.     We  may,  if  we  will,  regard  the 
eye  as    a  sacrament  of   faith,  and   the    act 
of  seeing  with  the  eye  a  sacrament  of  appre- 
hending  by  faith.      Thus  regarded,  there  is 
an  infinite   number  of  sacraments,  for  **all 
thing^    are    double    one    against    another" 
(Ecclus.  zlii.  24).     But  if  we  regard  sacra- 
ments as  diyinely  appointed  ordinanc«s,  con- 
sisting  of  an  outward  sign  and  an   inward 
g^ce,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  how   many 
have  been  so  appointed.     And  we  find  that 
there  are  only  two — Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.     Other   ordinances   may    be    foond 
having  an  outward  sign  and  an  inward  grace, 
but  only  two   that  are  divinely  appointed; 
and  these  two  were  represented  in  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation by  the  institations  of  Circomcision 
and  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  and  by  the  acts 
of  passing  through  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  feeding  with  manna  (1  Cor.  x.  1-4). 
In  the  twelfth  Century  Peter  Lombard  added 
five  other  rites  to  these  two — Confirmation, 
Ordination,  Matrimony,  Penitence,  and   Ex- 
treme Unction.    But  of  these  none  have  the 
qualification    of  a    divine   appointment,  and 
only  two  of  them  approach  in  themselves  to 
the  character  of  sacramental  rites. 

In  the  Lord's  Supper  the  idea  of  sacrament 
has  been  overlaid  and  almost  destroyed  by  that 
of  sacrifice.  In  a  sacrament  man  receives  a 
g^ce  from  Ood's  handa;  in  a  sacrifice  man  | 
gives  something  of  his  own  to  God.  It  is  tme 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sacrifice,  because  in  it  we  offer  our  pralse  and 
thanksgiving  for  Christ's  redeeming  werk,  and 
we  offer  ourselves  in  grateful  retum  for  His 
goodness ;  and  it  may  be  improperly  bo  called 
because  it  commemorates  the  great  sacrifice ; 
but  essentially  and  primarily  it  is  a  sacrament, 
in  which  by  God's  grace  we  receive  the  bless- 
ings  and  benefits  derived  from  Christ's  death 
in  answer  to  our  faith.  The  Roman  and 
Ritualist  view,  which  holds  it  to  be  above  all 
a  sacrifice — and  that  a  sacrifice  of  Christ  Him- 
self, does  away  with  the  sacrament,  for  tbe 
appointed  outward  sign,  on  the  Roman  theory, 
is  annihilated ;  and  it  makes  men  f orget  that 
the  ordinance  was  instituted  as  a  sacraiäent, 
which  does  not  give  to  God,  but  receives  from 
Him.  See  Seven  Sacraments.  [F.  M.] 
SACBAMEKT,  OONFRATERNITY  OF 
THE  BLEaSKT).— See  Ritualibtic  Secbet 

SOCIETIES. 

SACRAIIENTAL      OOKFESSION.  —  The 

private  confession  of  sin  in  the  so-called 
*' sacrament"  of  penance.  See  Confessiok  ; 
Penancb. 
SACBAMENTAL  aBAOE.— See  Baptism; 
Lord's  Suppsr  ;  Opus  Operatum  ;  Sacra- 
ments. 
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SAOBAMENTAKIANS.  SAOBAMBK- 
TARIES. — Names  of  contomelj  for  certain 
opinions  on  the  Lord's  Sapper  in  the  sixteenth 
Century.  At  a  time  when  current  belief  in 
the  Chnrch  was  that  the  sacred  elements 
became  by  consecration  the  actaai  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  requiring  to  be  adored  by 
onresenred  bodily  prostration,  Zwingle,  in 
1525,  printed  at  Zorich  bis  True  and  Falte 
BeUgum,'^  arguing  that  wbat  was  received  at 
the  Lord's  Sapper  was  not  the  actual  body 
and  blood,  bat  the  tcieramerU  of  them,  and  that 
one  word,  prominent  throaghout  the  treatise, 
made  all  the  difference  between  the  new  views 
and  the  old  apon  this  sobject.  He  referred 
(pp.  287,  9eq.)  mach  to  St.  Aagnstine,  more 
than  once  qaoting  bis  words  afterwards  made 
familiär  to  English  Charchmen:  **Bat  and 
drink  the  sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing  " — not 
the  very  thing  itself. '  This  exposition  was 
most  opportane  on  the  Continent,  where  the 
Reformation  was  then  fast  spreading,  and 
town  after  town  accepted  it  by  a  well-ander- 
stood  token,  the  service  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
to  which  the  laity  flocked  as  to  a  great  novelty, 
for  a  personal  participation,  they  haTing  asaally 
before  been  satisfied  with  attendance  at  the 
altar  withoat  commonicating.  It  was  need- 
f  ol  they  should  know  what  they  were  doing  in 
this  anwonted  fanction.  The  Zarich  pastor 
told  bis  flock  that  he  was  not  making  any 
propitiation  for  them  by  an  altar  sacrifice,  bat 
they  were  all  feeding  together,  he  and  they, 
on  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  The  papalists,  mortified  by  these 
celebrations,  and  repudiating  the  special  stress 
laid  by  Zwingle  on  the  one  term  "  sacrament," 
which  was  not  their  **  sacrament  of  the  altar," 
or  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  denoanced  bim  as  a 
*'  Sacramentarian,"  and  his  exposition,  which 
gave  the  death-blow  to  their  notion  of  tran- 
snbstantiation,  as  a  heresy.  John  Foxe,  llving 
near  that  time,  clearly  saw  this  origin  of  the 
novel  term  when  he  defined  Sacramentaries  as 
so  called  originally  for  asserting  that  in  the 
Lord's  Sapper  the  bread  and  wine  were  bat 
the  sacraments  of  Christas  body  and  blood,  not 
the  very  body  and  blood  them  sei  ves.' 

Lother,  who  held  that  in  a  certain  way,  not 
by  transubstantiation,  the  Lord's  body  and 
blood  were  present  with  the  elements  at  tbe 
time  of  their  reception  (only  then)  by  faithful 


*  De  Vera  et  FaUa  Rdigione,  12o,  Zürich,  March 
1525,  pp.  440,  containing  De  Saeram/tfUU^  194-307, 
De  Euchariitiot  221-297. 

3  Sacramentum  tantse  rei,  Augastine,  Tract- 
atus,  xxvi.  §  18,  on  Job.  vi.  WorJca,  vol.  iii. 
Pairologia  Lot,,  xxxv.  1614.  Zwiugle,  De  Vera, 
288,  289;  Eng.  Article  XXIX. 

s  Actt  and  Monumentt,  üi.  378,  ed.  1843-49. 


Christians  (only  sach),  was  extremely  vexed  at 
the  Zwinglian  exposition,  which  rivalled  his 
own  famous  Interpretation  of  Thü  ii  my  body, 
and  greatly  endangered  it  among  the  Reformed. 
If  he  was  not  the  first  to  call  the  Zwinglians 
**  Sacramentaries,"  he  scrapled  not  to  second 
the  use  of  the  term  by  the  common  enemy,  his 
particalar  word  for  them  being  "  enthasiasts" 
or  **  fanatics,"  as  in  1527»  in  his  tract  against 
them  entitled,  That  thete  Wordt  of  ChrUt,  Thi» 
u  My  Body,  Stand  Pirnh  against  the  FanatUt,  the 
concluding  words  being  in  Old  German,  widder 
Schtoermgeiiter ;  in  Latin  (for  controversial 
pieces  often  ran  in  both  langaages),  contra 
Fanatieot  Sacramentariorum  apiritut^  The 
German  for  Sacramentary  was  iSacramtfiittrer; 
bat  Lather's  ordinary  word,  and  a  very  fre- 
qaent  one,  was  Schxoermer,  Old  German  for 
Schwärmer,  which  in  Latin  almost  became  an 
appellative  with  a  capital  Suermerus,^  In 
Zwingle's  reply,  Fiiendly  Exponium,  **sacra- 
mentarii,"  or  '*  mens  sacramentaria,"  is  qaoted 
every  now  and  then ;  ^  bat  the  harsher  term  is 
the  most  frequent.  Sabstantially  Luther  was 
a  sacramentary  too,  as  shown  at  Augsburg  in 
1530,  where  the  Lutheran  princes  and  theo- 
logians  (for  Luther  himself  could  not  go  there) 
ref ased  to  accompany  Charles  Y.  in  the  Corpus 
Christi  procession,  expresstly  on  the  ground 
that  *  *  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  oaght 
not  to  be  worshipped."  '  In  other  words,  the 
consecrated  host  was  only  the  sacrament  of 
the  body,  not  the  actual  body,  which  if  it  had 
been,  worship  would  have  been  appropriate. 

The  employment  of  such  a  severe  word  as 
fanatic  by  Luther  against  Zwingle  can  be  ac- 
coanted  for  by  Luther  choosing  to  identify 
Zwingle's  view  with  that  of  Carlstadt,  who 
had  begun  writing  on  the  Lord's  Supper  long 
before  Zwingle's  book  of  1525.  Carlstadt  was 
really  fanatical  on  various  points,  greatly  pro- 
voking  Luther,  whose  standing  term  for  him 
was  fanatic,  and  this  had  become  habitual 
with  him  when  Zwingle  came  to  adopt,  as 
Luther  would  consider,  sabstantially  the  same 
views.  The  sacramental  dispute  as  between 
the  reformers  is  related  fuUy  and  discrimi- 
nately  in  Milner's  Church  of  Christ.^ 

This  sacramentarian  dispute  abroad  in  1525- 
27  made  its  mark  very  clearly  in  the  liturgical 
language  of  Edward  VI.'s  Heformatlon.    In 


^  In  British  Museum  Catalogue,  under  head- 
ings  Dass  diese  Wort,  Quod  Verba  Christi, 

^  Zwingle  complains,  *'  Suermeros  nos  vocitas,'* 
Works,  ii.  381  b, 

•  A mica  Ezegesis,  Feb.  1527,  Works,  vol.  ii. index. 

'  D'Aubign^'s  Reformation,  vol.  iii.  p.  163,  ed. 
1855,  D.  D.  Scott. 

8  Vol.  V.  154,  with  continiiations,  ed.  1827, 
Index  ander  '*  Coutest." 
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1548,  when  the  question  of  laj  commanion  in 
both  kinds  was  prominent,  the  proposal  was 
spoken  of  in  Convocation  as  one  for  "  taking 
the  body  of  oar  Lord  "  under  both  kinds  ;  ^ 
but  in  the  printed  Order  of  Commanion  the 
priest  delivers  **  the  sacrament  of  the  bread," 
nnd  then  "*  the  sacrament  of  the  blood."  '  The 
8aram  Missal,  directing  the  priest  at  conse- 
cration,  says  :  Äd  earptu  dicat.  Ad  sanguinem 
dieat;  Hie  sumat  Corpus,  Hie  iunuU  tanguinem.^ 
In  the  Firfet  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  1649, 
the  language  is,  '*  When  he  delivereth  the 
sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  **  delivering 
the  sacrament  of  the  blood."^  In  the  XLII. 
and  the  XXXIX.  Articles  the  Lord's  Sapper  is 
the  "  Sacrament  of  our  redemption  "  (XXVIII., 
XXIX.);  **Transubstantiation  overthroweth 
the  natare  of  a  sacrament"  {ibid.),  a  State- 
ment which  makes  English  Charchmen  sacra- 
roentaries  ;  "  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,"  *'  the  sign  or  sacrament  of  so 
great  a  thing  "  (XXIX.). 

Whiie  Zwingle  was  a  sacramentary  fanatic 
to  Lather,  both  alike  were  sacramentaries  to 
the  papalists  by  refasing  adoration  to  the  host. 
How  very  mach  was  made  of  this  point  is 
shown  in  the  controversy  between  Jewel  and 
Harding  in  1564,  1665.  Harding  had  written 
in  1564 :  *'  If  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the 
altar  wereno  other  than  Master  Jewel  and  the 
rest  of  the  sacramentaries  think  of  it,  then 
were  it  not  well  done  the  people  to  bow  down 
to  it  and  to  worship  it  with  godly  honoar. 
For  then  were  it  bat  bare  bread  and  wine,  how 
honoarably  soever  they  speak  of  it,  calling  it 
symbolical,  that  is,  tokening,  and  sacramental 
bread  and  wine."'  Harding noted  that** the 
sacramentaries  of  Zarich  "  admitted  the  bread 
and  wine  to  be  '*  sacramentally  the  body  of 
Christ,  thoagh  refasing  to  adore  it."  *  Adora- 
tion of  the  bread  and  wine  was  a  conspicaoas 
eztemal  confession  of  belief  in  a  transabstan- 
tiation  of  them,  the  process  of  which  (even 
were  it  a  fact)  coald  only  have  been  secret 
and  invisible,  withoat  an  ontward  indicatlon 
of  any  sort.  Refasal  of  adoration  was  an 
absolate  disavowal  of  belief  in  transabstantia- 
tion,  which,  both  as  a  fact  and  as  a  dog^a, 
was  of  sach  primary  importance  in  the  Roman 
System.  Hence,  to  a  Roman,  the  sacramentary 
was  one  who  declined  adoration  to  the  sacra- 
mental bread  and  wine,  making  Jewel's  eighth 

^  Gasquet  and  Bishop,  pp.  74,  76. 

^  Liturgieal  Services  of  Edward  VI,,  Parker 
Society,  pp.  7,  8. 

'  J,  H.  Blunt,  Ännotatcd  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
part  ii.  pp.  189,  190. 

*  Lit.  ServiecM  of  Ed,  VI.,  p.  92. 

»  Jewel's  Works,  i.  514,  Parker  Society. 

«  Ibid.  i.  531. 


Article,  OF  Adoration,  one  of  sach  vital  im- 
portance in  his  Challenge  Sermon  of  1560,  and 
in  his  Reply  to  Harding  of  1565,  which  sprang 
oat  of  it.^  All  who  regard  the  Lord's  Sapper 
as  a  sacrament,  without  paying  adoration  to 
the  bread  and  wine,  are,  in  Roman  view,  sac- 
ramentaries. When  in  1529  the  term  **  Pro- 
testant "  arose,  conveniently  embracing  both 
branches  of  the  Reformation,  it  g^adaallj 
superseded,  with  Romanists,  the  earlier  word 
"  Sacramentary,"  which  then,  in  the  writings  of 
Latherans,  designated  their  rivals  in  reform. 
In  the  Latheran  Schlüsselbarg's  Catalogueof 
Hereties,  Sacramentaries  are  simply  Zwinglians 
and  Calvinists,  mized  ap  with  Anabaptists 
by  being  called  profaners  of  Holy  Baptism, 
&C.8  [C.  H.] 

SACBAMEKTABY.— Under  the  name  of 
saramentarium,  books  were  in  ase  in  the  foorth 
and  foUowing  centaries,  books  with  forms  of 
Services  saitable  for  ase  in  the  administration 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sapper.  The  sacra- 
mentaries also  contained  forms  for  other 
Services,  regarded  in  those  ages  as  having  a 
sacramental  character.  The  prayers  in  tbese 
comparatively  early  days  were  generally  com- 
mitted  to  memory,  and  conseqaently  the  books 
ased  were  smaller  than  those  in  later  times. 
The  oldest  of  these  books  known  is,  perhaps, 
the  Leonian  or  Veronese  Sacramentary,  sap- 
posed  by  Morinas  to  have  been  composed 
about  488.  Other  ezperts,  however,  from 
internal  evidence,  consider  it  belongs  to  a 
considerably  older  period.  There  are  a  con- 
siderable  namber  of  these  sacramentaries 
eztant.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
efforts  made  to  obtain  aniformity  in  sacb 
Services.  Charlemagne,  at  the  instigation  of 
Pope  Hadrian,  ased  his  power  to  sappress  and 
destroy  the  interesting  Ambrosian  Sacra- 
mentary. The  Gallican  books  of  a  similar 
character  were  likewise  then  suppressed,  and 
the  Roman  Sacramentary  ordered  to  be  ased 
in  their  room.  Latin  Popes  went  f  arther  and 
attcmpted  to  root  oat  all  the  ancient  and 
national  litargies.  See  Liturgies,  Axcient  ; 
and  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Diet.  of  Christ.  AnHq. 
The  Mozarabic  Liturgy  falls  partially  ander 
this  head.  It  was  so  termed  from  the  Arabic 
name  of  oontempt  given  to  the  Christian  con- 
gregations  in  Spain  tolerated  in  the  time  of 
the  Caliphs.  That  Litargy  appears  to  have 
been  based  on  an  old  Sacramentary  raised  by 
Isidore  of  Seville,  who  was  stirred  up  to  laise 
and  edit  the  work  by  the  Coancil  of  Toledo  in 
633.    The  Mozarabic  Liturgy  was  afterwards 

7  Jewel's  Woiks,  i.  21,  514. 

"  Hceretieorum  Catalogus,  13  books  in  8  vola, 
8vo,  Frankfort,  1597-99.  Lib.  iii.  p.  81,  Dt  Seda 
Sacramentariorum^  is  in  vol.  L 
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suppressed  bj  the  Pope,  as  mentioned  in 
article  on  Lituroies.  The  modern  Prajer 
Book  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Charch  of 
Spain  contains  no  few  Mozarabic  elements. 
See  The  Revited  Prayer  Book  of  the  Reformed 
SpanUk  Church,  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  Most  Rey.  Lord  Flanket,  D.D.,  Arcbbisbop 
of  Dublin,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York, 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1889. 

[C.  H.  H.  W.] 
SACBED  HEABT.— Devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus    is    now,    perhaps,  the  most 
populär  cult  in  the  Church  of  Home.    It  is 
qaite  modern,  having  its  origin  in  the  hysterical 
delusions  of  a  nun,  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque, 
belonging  to  the  French  Order  of  the  Visita- 
tion, and  residiog  at  Paray-le-Monial.    Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  real  author  of  this  de- 
Totion  was  a  Puritan  diviiie  named  Ooodwin, 
chaplain  to  Oliver  Crom  well.    Goodwin  has 
left  books  in  which  he  dwells  much,  and  in 
mystical  language,  on  the  point  that  Ghrist's 
manhood  remains  still  united  to  His  Divinity, 
and  that  He  still  retains  His  human  heart  and 
human  feelings.    A  Jesuit  priest,  called  Colom- 
biere,  was  chaplain  at  the  Court  of  James  II. 
of  England,  and  might  easily  have  made  him- 
self  familiär  with  Goodwin 's  writings.    There 
was  then,  as  now,  a  great  anxiety  at  Home  for 
the  conversion  of  England  to  Romanism,  and 
as  the  English  made  Christ  the  keystone  of 
their  religious  edifice,  Colombiere  saw  that 
devotion  to  the  human  heart  of  Christ  was 
likely  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  English.    Now 
this    same    Jesuit    was   confessor    to    Sister 
Alacoque.    All  that  Goodwin  had  said  meta- 
phorically  concerning  the  human  heart  of  the 
Saviour,  was    materialised  and    referred    to 
that  human    organ   in    the    Saviour's    body. 
Sister  Margaret  Mary  began  to  have  visions,  in 
one  of  which  she  saw  cur  Lord's  heart  buming 
as  in  a  fumace,  and  her  own  heart  placed  as  a 
small  spark  of  fire  therein.   Our  Lord  appeared 
to  her,  she    said,  and    explained  how    dear 
devotion  to  His  Sacred  Heart  was  to  Him. 
The  Jesuits  helped  to  spread  the  new  discovcry 
with  all   their  might.     Father  Gallifet,  S.J., 
published  a  book,  De  Ctdtu  SS,  Cordii  Jeiu, 
&c.,  and   dedicatcd    it  to  the    Pope.      The 
Congregation  of  Hites  refused  to  sanction  the 
feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  both  in  1697  and 
1729.      The  Jansenists  vehemently  attacked 
the  new  devotion,  and  called  its  patrons  Nes- 
torians,  "  Cardiolatrae  "  or  *'  Cordicolae."     In 
the  Nestorian  controversy  it  was  distinctly 
condemned  to  make  any  Separation  between 
our  Lord*s  Godhead  and  His  humanity.    The 
Jesuits  prevailed,  however.     In  1765,  Clement 
XIII.  permitted  several  churches  to  celebrate 
the  feast  of  the  Sacred   Heart,  and  this  per- 
mission  was  extended  to  the  entire  Church  of 


Rome  in  1866.  The  Jansenists  were  con- 
demned  in  the  famous  bull  Auetarem  Fidei, 
A.D.  1794,  and  Sister  Margaret  Mary  was 
"beatified"  in  1864.  The  buU  Auetorem  Fidei 
purports  to  give  an  ezplanation  of  the  prin- 
ciple  on  which  a  devotion,  about  which  there 
is  not  so  much  as  a  whisper  in  the  Bible,  is 
supposed  to  rest.  The  faithful,  we  are  told, 
worship  with  supreme  adoration  the  physical 
heart  of  Christ,  considcred  not  as  mere  flesh, 
but  as  united  to  the  Divinity.  They  adore  it 
as  the  heart  of  the  Person  of  the  Word,  to 
which  it  is  inse|)arably  united.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  these  principles  were  advanced 
another  stage,  and  the  world  soon  saw  the 
spread  of  the  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Mary  Im- 
maculate.  A  priest  called  John  Eudes  started 
the  new  cultus  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth  Century,  and  although  the  Congregation 
of  Kites  had  refused  to  sanction  the  devotion  in 
1669,  and  again  in  1726,  the  Eudists  had  their 
way,  and  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary  was  approved  by  Pius  VI.  in  1799,  and 
had  a  proper  Mass  and  Offices  assigned  to  it 
by  Pius  IX.  in  1855.  [T.  C] 

SACBIFIOE.— Implies  death  in  the  case  of 
animals  offcred,  or  destruction  in  that  of  in- 
animatc  things.  Oblation  implies  the  surrender 
of  what  is  offered. 

There  was  nothing  which  so  openly  distin- 
guishcd  the  practice  of  the  first  Christians  from 
that  of  their  heathcn  contcmporaries  as  (1) 
their  having  no  images  to  worship,  (2)  their 
offering  no  sacrifices,  as  the  heathen  nnderstood 
the  term.  The  sacrifices  of  the  heathen,  and 
also  of  the  Jews,  were  of  some  material  object, 
such  as  an  animal  or  incense.  Christians  offered 
neither,  and  the  heathen  therefore  reviled  them 
as  atheists.  The  Christians,  in  their  tum, 
heaped  scom  on  the  idea  of  sacrifice  that  was 
effected  by  the  slanghter  of  animals  or  the 
buming  of  incense,  or  the  presentation  of  any 
material  thing  to  God,  claiming  at  the  same 
time  that  they  did  off  er  the  only  sacrifices  which 
God  would  accept  and  were  of  any  value  ander 
the  religion  of  Christ,  namcly,  the  immaterial 
and  Spiritual  sacrifices  of  prayer,  praise,  thanks- 
giving,  and  a  humble  and  contrite  heart. 

Justin  Martyr,  A.D.  150,  says  that  the  only 
sacrifices  offered  by  Christians  and  acceptable 
to  God  are  prayors  and  thanksgivings ;  "for 
these  are  the  only  sacrifices  that  Christians 
have  been  taught  to  do,  in  rcmembrance  both 
of  their  food  and  drink,  and  also  in  com- 
memoration  of  the  passion  endured  for  their 
sake  by  the  Son  of  God "  {DiaL,  117).  And 
again,  '*  We  worship  the  Creator  of  the  nni- 
verse  not  with  bluod,  libations,  and  incense 
(which  we  are  sufficiently  taught  He  has  no 
need  of),  but  we  exalt  Him  to  the  best  of  our 
power  with  the  reasonable  Service  of  prayer 
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and  thanksgiviog  in  all  tbe  oblations  that  we 
render  Hirn"  {Apol,j  i.  13). 

Athenagoras,  the  Apologist,  A.D.  170,  states 
the  doctrine  of  Christian  sacrifice  as  f ollows : 
*'  Now  as  to  onr  not  sacrificing,  the  Creator 
and  Father  of  all  does  not  want  blood  or  fat  or 
sweet  savonr  from  flowers  or  incense,  being 
Himself  the  perfection  of  sweet  savour,  wanting 
nothing,  requiring  nothing.  Bat  the  greatest 
sacrifice  that  we  can  ofifer  to  Hirn  is  to  know 
who  stretched  out  the  vault  of  heaven  and 
fixed  the  central  earth;  who  gathered  the 
waters  into  the  seas;  who  adorned  the  sky 
with  the  Stars  and  made  the  earth  produce 
seed ;  who  made  the  animals  and  created 
man.  When  we  apprehend  the  creative  God 
as  sostaining  and  watching  over  the  nniverse 
with  that  wisdom  and  skill  with  which  He 
ever  works,  and  raise  np  holj  hands  to  Him, 
what  hecatomb  is  then  wanted  ?  "  {Leg. ,  xiii.). 

Irenaeus,  A.D.  180,  affirms  emphatically  that 
God  accepts  no  sacrifices  except  those  of  con- 
trition,  faith,  and  obcdience,  and  righteons- 
ness,  and  he  tcaches  that  the  Charch*s  sacrifice 
in  the  Eocharist  is  a  thank-offering  to  God  for 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  which  preserve  life,  and 
a  memorial  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  This  is  the  New  Oblation  of  the  New 
Covenant  taaght  by  Christ  (in  contradistinction 
to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Covenant) ;  and  God 
accepts  it  at  onr  hands,  not  for  His  benefit  bat 
for  oars,  because  it  is  good  for  ns  to  show 
gratitudc  (Adv.  Hcbt,^  iv.  17,  and  cf.  Fragm, 
Secund.). 

TortuUian,  A.D.  196,  is  eqaally  decisive: 
*•  We  do  sacrifice,"  he  says,  "  bat  in  the  way 
which  God  has  commanded,  that  is,  by  prayer 
alone;  for  God  the  Creator  of  the  nniverse 
does  not  need  any  incense  or  blood  "  {Ad  Seap.^ 
ii.).  *'  I  offer  Him  a  rieh  and  greater  host,  which 
He  has  commanded,  that  is,  prayer  from  a 
chaste  body,  an  innocent  mind  and  a  sanctified 
spirit,  not  pennyworths  of  incense '*(Ji^.,  xxx.). 
•'Prayer  (with  Psalmody)  is  the  spiritual  host 
which  has  done  away  with  the  ancient  sacri- 
fices. We  (Christians)  are  the  trae  worshippers, 
the  trae  priests,  who,  praying  in  the  spirit,  in 
the  spirit  offer  God's  proper  and  acceptable 
sacrifice  of  prayer,  which  He  has  dcmanded 
and  appointed  for  Himself ;  this  it  is  that  we 
mast  bring  to  the  altar  of  God "  {De  Orot., 
xxvii.).  "  God  is  to  be  served  not  with  earthly 
bat  with  spiritaal  sacrifices,  as  it  is  written : 
'A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart  is  the  host 
which  should  be  offered  to  God*"  {Adv.  Jud.^  v.). 

Origen,  A.D.  200,  **To  praise  God  and  to 
off  er  cur  vows  of  prayer  to  Him,  is  to  sacrifice 
to  God'*  {In  Num.,  Hom.  xi.). 

Lactantius,  the  Apologist,  A.D.  260 :  '*  There 
are  two  things  that  must  be  offered — sacrifice 
and  offering,  both  incorporeal.  ,  .  .  Offering  is 


aprightness  of  soul ;  sacrifice  is  praise  and 
hymn"  (/n»<t7.,  vi.  24). 

St.  Aagastine,  A.D.  354,  pronoances  vlsible 
sacrifices  to  be  merely  signs,  sacraments,  or 
adambrations  of  invisible  sacrifices,  which  are 
the  only  sacrifices  of  any  valae  ander  the 
Christian  dispensation,  consisting  of  a  hamble 
and  contrite  heart,  praise,  charity,  and  mercy 
( De  Oiv.  Deif  x.  5). 

To  counteract  the  f orce  of  the  scriptnral  and 
Catholic  truth  that  the  Christian  sacrifice  is 
the  offering  of  an  immaterial  thing,  as  above 
witnessed,  the  author  of  the  Ritual  Rtaton 
Wky  (No.  386)  says  that  the  sacrifice  of 
"praise  and  thanksgiving  "  is  not  *' a  sacri- 
fice of  oar  praise  and  thanksgiving  merely, 
bat  a  sacrifice  offered  for  thanksgiving " 
(Lev.  vii.  12).  This  materialising  gloss  is  con- 
demned  by  the  very  passage  of  Scriptare 
in  which  the  expression  '*  sacrifice  of  praise " 
occars :  "  Let  as  off  er  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
to  God  continaally,  (hat  u,  the  fruit  of  mir  lipt 
giving  thanks  to  His  name  "  (Heb.  xiii.  15).^ 

Romanists  and  many  Ritualists,  being  asked 
if  they  have  a  sacrifice  to  offer,  reply,  Yes! 
it  is  the  most  essential  charact^ristic  of  a 
Catholic;  we  have  an  altar  in  oar  charches, 
and  upon  that  altar  the  priest  sacrifices  the 

^  The  Revised  Version  of  Heb.  xiii.  15  is  more 
accarate  :  "  that  is,  the  fruit  of  Ups  which  make 
confession  to  his  name/'  The  A.Y.  may  be 
explained  in  tbe  same  way,  '*  that  is,  the  fruit  of 
[our]  lips  giving  thanks  to  his  name,"  bat  the 
Word  fruit  does  not  in  the  Greek  agree  with 
*' giving  thanks/'  it  is  the  Ups  only  that  *'make 
confession  "  or  '*  give  thanks."  Hence  care  mmt 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  blander,  apparently  at 
least,  made  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbory 
and  York  in  their  lamentable  Answer  to  tke 
Apottolic  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  XII L  on  Engligh  Ordi- 
nation», p.  19,  which  defines  in  a  note,  "  Sacrifioe 
of  praise,  that  is  an  Eucharistie  sacrifice,  a 
peace-offering,  or  thank-offering,  the  ritual  pecn- 
liarity  of  which  was  that  the  man  who  offered 
was  a  partaker  of  the  oblation  with  God."  Tbe 
Lord's  Sapper  is  not  referred  to  in  the  most 
distant  way  in  Heb.  xiii.  15,  and  that  text 
explains  the  langaage  of  oar  Liturgy,  "  this  onr 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,"  in  which 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  bread  and  wine 
partaken  of  in  the  Lord's  Sapper,  bat  to  tbe 
confession  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  made  in 
that  holy  ordinance.  The  Ritualistic  content ion 
is  utterly  overthrown  by  Heb.  xiii,  15.  Com- 
pare  Hosea  xiv.  2,  the  passage  referred  to  in 
Heb.  xiii.  15  in  its  Septuagint  version.  In  the 
Hebrew  text  it  is  perfectly  piain  that  the  RV. 
has  given  the  trae  sense,  ''so  will  we  render 
as  bullocks  [in  place  of  such  animal  offering8]tbe 
offering  of  oar  lip8."--0.  H.  H.  W. 
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Son  of  God  to  the  Father  in  the  Holy  Eacharist, 
thlB  is  the  first  f nnction  of  a  priest ;  without  a 
sacrifice  there  is  no  priesthood,  and  without 
a  priesthood  there  is  no  sacrifice,  and  without 
both  priesthood  and  sacrifice  there  is  no  Chnrch. 
The  earlj  Christian  apologists  and  theologians, 
being  asked  the  same  question,  Have  you  a 
sacrifice?  replied,  YesI  cur  sacrifice  is  the 
offering  of  prayer  and  praiso  and  thanksgiving, 
and  a  humble  heart,  and  our  wholc  seWes.  We 
haye  no  other  sacrifice,  and  nonc  other  is  ac- 
ceptable  to  God.  Thoy  never  referred  to  the 
Eucharist  as  the  Christian  sacrifice  when 
answering  this  specific  question.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  dififerenco  of  the  answer  of  the 
primitive  Churchmcn,  and  modern  Romanists 
and  Ritualists,  to  the  question,  Haye  Christians 
a  sacrifice  7  The  cause  is  a  change  of  doctrine. 
That  change  began  in  the  ninth  Century  (the 
commencement  of  the  Middle  Ages)  and  was 
consummated  by  Innocent  III.  in  the  thirteenth 
Century.  Those  who  accept  the  faith  f ormulatcd 
by  Innocent,  will  answer  to  the  proposed  ques- 
tion, YesI  the  Holy  Eucharist;  those  who  hold 
the  &ith  of  the  early  Christians  will  reply, 
Yes !  prayer,  praise,  thanksgiving,  contrition, 
offered  on  the  altar  of  the  hcart  in  the  celebra- 
tlon  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  at  other  times. 

NeverthelesB  the  Holy  Communion  may  be 
regardedsymbolically,  and  was  rcgardcd  by  the 
early  Fathers,  as  a  sacrifice,  bccause  it  is  in  it 
that  we  specially  offer  our  thanks  f or  the  grace 
of  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Christ,  which 
in  that  rite  we  are  commemorating,  and  also  for 
His  goodness  in  our  creation,  preservation,  and 
all  the  blessings  of  this  life.    Christ  instituted 
a  sacrament  in  which  we  might  reccive  from 
God ;  man  has  invented  a  sacrifice  in  which  we 
give  to  God,  and  what  we  are  supposed  to  give 
to  God  is  so  great  a  thing,  namely,  God's  own 
Son,  that  its  offering  must  supersede  all  other 
ideas  connected  with  the  rite.    Bishop  Cosin 
defines  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist,  "  as  here 
we  use  in  the  Church  of  England,"  to  bc  '*  the 
act  of  our  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  sac- 
rifice of  Christ  once  mado  for  us  on  the  Gross  " 
{NoUi  on  the  Prayer  Book,  v.  348).        [F.  M.] 
SAOBUiEQE.— The  profaning  of  sacred  things. 
Technically,  hirccny  from  a  church.    By  24  k 
25  Vict.  c.  96,  any  person  who  breaks  into 
and  enters  any  place  of  divine  worship,  and 
commits  a  felony  therein,  or  breaks  in  with 
intent  to  commit  a  felony,  or  being  in  com- 
mits a  felony,  and  breaks  out,  is  liable  to 
severe  punishment  (see  secs.  50,  57).     By  cap. 
97  of  the  same  year  any  person  who  unlaw- 
fully  and  maliciously  bets  fire  to  any  such 
place    of    worship    is    guilty    of    felony,    as 
also,   by  cap.    90,  is  any  i>ersou  stealing,  or 
cutting  with  intent  to  steal,  anything  made 
of    metal    or    other    material    fixed  in    any 


burial-ground.  By  cap.  97,  sec.  39,  a  person 
maliciously  destroying  or  damaging  any  pic- 
ture,  Statue,  monumcnt,  painted  glass,  or  other 
Ornament  or  work  of  art  in  any  place  of 
worship,  or  in  any  church jard  or  burial-ground, 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  By  the  post- 
Reformation Canon  Law  (see  Canon  88  of  1G04) 
no  plays,  fcasts,  temporal  courts,  or  musters 
are  allowed  in  a  church,  chapel,  or  churchyard. 

[B.  W.] 

SACSISTT. — The  Romish  name  for  a  vestry, 
or  place  where  the  vestments,  &c.,  belonging 
to  the  clergy  and  church  are  kept. 

SAINT. — The  expression  **  saints  '*  (Üyiw.,  hagioi) 
is  used  by  the  Apostles  not  of  a  particular 
class,  a  Spiritual  aristocracy  of  the  Church, 
but  of  all  baptized  and  converted  Christians 
without  distinction.    They  are  so  called  be- 
cause  they  are   separated    from   the  world, 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  washed 
from  the  guilt  of  sin  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Notwithstanding  all  their  remaining  imper- 
fections  and  sins,  believers  are  spoken  of  as 
saints  since  they  are  called  to  a  life  which,  if 
its  ideal  be  reached,  is  one  of  perfect  holiness. 
The  Apostles  address  their  epistles   to   the 
"saints,"  i.e.  to  the  Christian  believers  "at 
Rome,  Corinth,  Ephesus,"  &o.    It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  word 
** Saint"  (which  occurs  sixty  times)  is  never 
used  as  applied  to  members  and  oflice-bearers 
of   the  Church,  except  in  the  plural  or  in 
speaking  of  the  Church  as  a  body  (Phil.  iv.  21), 
and  the  word  ''  holy,*'  which  is  the  meaning  of 
Saint,  is,  strictly  speaking,   only  used  as  a 
jitrsonal    tüU  of    the    Three  Persons    of  the 
Trinity  (John  xvii.  11 ;  Acts  iv.  27,  30  ;  Matt.  i. 
18 ;  and  Rev.  iv.  8).    The  practice  of  speaking 
of  even  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  as  "  Saint 
Paul,"   "Saint    Mark,"  is  not  derived   from 
Scripture,  and  was  apparently  unknown  to  the 
writers  of  the  first  three  centuries.     It  is 
almost  needlcss  to  add  that  neither  the  letters 
*«St."  in  the  A.V.  nor  the  letter  "S"  (which 
Stands  for  the  Latin  ganctui)  in  the  RV.  were 
in  the  original  autographs.     In  the  list  of 
"Readings  and  Renderings  preferred  by  the 
American  Committee,  recorded  at  their  desire," 
at  the  end  of  the  R.V.  of  the  New  Testament, 
at  the  head   of  all  occurs  the  emendation, 
**  Strike  out  *  S  '  {i.e.  Saint)  from  the  title  of  the 
Gospels  and  from  the  hcading  of  pageis."  ^ 


1  Acting  on  the  same  principle,  the  American 
Committee  record  their  desire  to  **  strike  out  the 
word  *  General*  [Catholic]  from  the  title  of  the 
Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  1  John,  and  Jude.'* 
The  word  **Catholic"  does  i;ot  occur  in  the  New 
Testament,  nor  is  it  part  of  the  Apostolic  text  in 
the  inscription  of  the  above-mentioned  epistles, 
but  was  added  by  transcribers. 
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The  alleged  restriction  of  the  t-erm  "  saint"  a 
the  close  of  the  Apostolic  Age  has  been  asserted 
upon  argaments  fonnded  on  a  wrong  readicg 
in  Rev.  zv.  3,  which  describes  oar  Lord  as 
"King  of  saints."  No  doubt,  if  this  reading 
were  the  correct  one,  it  would  refer  to  saints  as 
a  title  almost,  if  not  exclusively,  confined  to 
martyrs — those  who  **had  gotten  the  victory 
over  the  beast,  and  over  the  image,  and  over  bis 
mark."  The  truo  reading,  however,  in  the 
passage,  is  either  that  given  in  the  text  of  the 
R.V.,  viz.,  *'  King  of  the  ages  "  (a/t^j^wy,  aiönön) 
or,  in  the  margin,  "King  of  nations"  (iOvC)»^ 
ethwn), 

Abont  the  fourth  Century  the  name  of  "  saint " 
began  to  be  nsed  of  martyrs  as  especially  their 
due,  the  dangerous  opinion  having  been  ad- 
vanced  that  their  martyrdom  won  for  them 
immediate  access  to  heaven,  without  passing 
throngh  the  intermediate  State.  Eucharistie 
commemoration  of  particular  martyrs  arose  at 
an  early  date  in  the  Ghurch,  and  as  the  number 
of  martyrs  soon  increased  beyond  the  power  of 
enumeration,  a  commemoration  of  the  saints  in 
general  was  added  to  that  of  those  who  were 
individually  named.  This  habit  soon  developed 
into  the  f estivals  known  as  Saints'  Days. 

The  Romish  practice  of  formally  designating 
particular  persons  as  saints  either  by  permission 
in  the  act  of  beatification,  or  by  judicial  pro- 
nouncement  in  the  act  of  canonisation  is,  as 
Bishop  Latimer  terms  it, "  a  judging  of  men  be- 
fore  the  Lord's  judgment."  From  the  canonisa- 
tion, the  worship  of  saints  naturally  follows. 
The  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  consequently 
afiärms,  **  that  the  saints  reigning  with  Christ 
are  to  be  honoured  and  invocated,  that  they 
offer  prayers  to  God  for  us,  and  that  their  relics 
are  to  be  venerated."  See  Relics.  Perhaps 
the  saddest  feature  of  beatification  and  canoni- 
sation is  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  delighted, 
even  down  to  cur  day,  to  bestow  the  title  of 
"Saint"  upon  cruel  persecutors  and  grossly 
immoral  writers. 

In  the  Church  of  England  we  commemorate 
certain  saints  or  holy  men,  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture,  by  whose  labours  the  Christian  Church 
was  mainly  established.  This  custom  is  usually 
based  upon  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
foUowing  passages  of  Holy  Writ  (1  Cor.  xi.  1 ; 
Phü.  üi.  17 ;  Heb.  vi.  12 ;  xiii.  17).  In  the 
Services  appointed  for  Saints'  Days,  everything 
which  might  lend  any  countenance  to  invoca- 
tion  of  saints  and  superstitious  observances 
has  been  most  rigorously  excluded.  The  pre- 
sent  endcavour  to  enforce  their  regulär  and 
uniform  observance,  we  fear  is  not  so  much  in 
some  quarters  with  a  desire  to  improve  them 
by  a  suitable  and  scriptnral  application  of  sound 
doctrine,  as  to  aid  on  mediffival  tendencies  to- 
wards  saint-worship.    A  feeling  of  regret  has 


often  been  expressed  that  there  have  been 
retained  in  the  Calendar  the  names  of  other 
than  Scriptural  personages.^  The  references 
here  to  them  are,  however,  as  indicating  notes 
of  time,  not  as  festivals  to  be  celebrated. 

At  the  Reformation  the  Lutheran  Church 
retained  (in  some  sections)  the  feasts  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelist«, 
and  of  All  Saints;  but  they  have  gradnally 
gone  out  of  use  (see  Schaff's  HUtory  of  the 
Chrittian  Ckureh,  Modem  Chrutianity^  vol.  ü 
p.  493).  [C.  N.] 

SAIiETTE,  LA.— See  Revelatioks,  Modebn. 

SALT. — This  is  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
the  composition  of  "holy"  water,  being  it- 
self,  as  well  as  the  water,  "exorcised."    See 

EXORCISM. 

SALXJTATIOKS.— Throughout  the  East  the 
ordinary  mode  of  showing  Submission  to  a 
superior  is  by  kissing  bis  band.  It  may  be 
observed  when  men  or  women  come  to  ask  a 
favour,  or  desire  to  make  a  lowly  acknowledg- 
ment  of  their  gratitude.  A  suppliant  will 
seize  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  your  right  band 
in  both  of  his,  and,  bending  down  bis  head 
("bowing  down,"  or  "doing  obeisance"),  will 
bring  the  back  of  your  band  to  his  lips,  im- 
press  a  kiss,  or  kisses,  upon  it,  and  then  raise 
it  so  as  to  touch  his  forehead.  This  is  more 
than  an  ordinary  respectful  salutation.  The 
latter,  called  the  teymeeneh,  throughout  the 
East,  consists  in  raising  the  right  band,  with  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  head — or  "bowing 
down  to  the  earth,"  and  touohing  the  groond 
with  the  right  band — and  placing  it  in  suc- 
cessionover  heart,  Ups,  and  forehead.  Kiss- 
ing the  band  of  another  in  this  way  is  the  act 
of  an  inferior  admitting,  in  a  demonstrative 
manner,  the  authority  of  a  superior  or  of  a 
benefactor.  Etiquette,  it  is  true,  ordinarilj 
requires  the  superior  to  make  a  show  of 
resistance,  and  endeavour  to  withdraw  his 
hand ;  while,  if  he  desires  to  appear  gracioos, 
he  returns  the  salutation  by  pressing  his  Ups 
on  the  forehead  or  cheek  of  the  other.  This 
mode  of  kissing  is  at  times  compulsory.  Wben 
a  Pasha,  or  any  other  person  in  authority, 
desires  to  exact  a  sign  of  Submission,  he 
presents  his  hand  and  obliges  it  to  be  kissed. 

^  As  regards  the  "  black-letter "  saints  in  the 
First  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  VI.,  1649, 
their  names  weiewhoUy  omitted  from  the  Calendar, 
only  there  was  a  day  kept  in  honour  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene  (July  22).  In  the  Seoond  Prayer  Book 
of  1552,  four  •*  black-letter "  days  appear— St. 
(George,  Lammas,  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Clement. 
In  the  Primer  (1553),  and  again  in  Queen  Elisa- 
beth's  Calendar  of  1561,  all  but  four  appeared  as 
we  find  them  in  the  Calendar  at  this  day.  See 
Tomlinson's  Prayer  Book  ArtieUii  dte.,  pp.  5,  6w 
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Sometimes,  wbeo  vi  olleaded  perBon  ot 
rank  ia  approachad  trlth  a  view  oC  obtaiclitg 
bis  potdoo,  the  snppliant  will  "  kiss  bis  fest." 
Thiä  U  twoall3f  dtma  by  loiiching  the  feet  of 
tbe  Bnperior  with  hU  riglit  buid.  theo  kissiog 
tbe  band  witb  which  he  has  bo  toucbed,  and 
plocing  it  on  bis  torehead.  Wben  ibe  womau 
in  tbe  home  of  Simon  the  Pbatinee  "  kiased  " 
tbe  feet  of  Cbrist  at  tbe  time  of  anaiotiDg 
tbem,  it  ia  poBsible  tbat  tbe  action  was  per- 
formed  in  tbls  way  (Luke  lii.  37.  38,  K).  The 
feet  Bto,  however,  in  some  cnsea  aotually  kissed 
In  thia  lowlieat  form  of  greeting. 

Allied  witb  the  laat  Ia  tbe  act  of  klsaing  tbe 
groaod  npon  wbich  a  saperior  bas  troddeo. 
It  fs  appareotly  to  tbie  vray  of  doing  bomage 
tbat  tbe  Paalmist  refera,  wben  spnaking  ot  tbe 
BabnlfiBianof  tbe  unconquered  Bedavcen  ÄrabB 
daring  Mesiiab'B  millaDDlal  celgn : — 
"Tbe  dwetlera  in  tbe  desert  sbaü  bow  b^ore 
Bim. 

And  BU  enmiti  sball  Ück  the  dutt  '— 
ft  Btrong  way  ot  aajing  "  Ihey  sball  preaa  tbelr 
Ups  on  the  dusty  giound  wbich  His  steps  bave 

Tbe  gtound  is  often  kisaed  by  a  man's  stoop- 
ing  down  and  toaching  iL  with  liis  right  band, 
and  tben  kiasing  the  band  with  which  be  bas 
Eo  tonched,  ood  plucing  it  upon  bis  forebead. 
Anotber  mode  ot  Bhowing  servile  Submission  ia 
by  taking  hold  of  and  kiasiog  the  eod  of  the 
Sostem  loose-flowing  cloak,  eitbcr  the  goat'a 
or  eamel'a  bair  mckclotb  abayeh  of  Ihe  Beda- 
ween  and  FcUahKeen,''  or  the  ricb-eolonred 
Üothjibbth.  ot  btjiecih,  worn  bj  the  Btlladetn, 
Ol  towDspcople.  This  aalutntlnn  neoes^itales 
Btooping  down  in  deep  obeisance.  When 
Saol.  in  an  agony  ot  despair,  entreated 
Samael  to  belp  him  to  aeek  Jehovab,  as 
Samnel  ''turned  abont  to  go  away,"  Saul 
"laid  BtTODg  hold  apon  the  wingot  bis  ooter 
roba"— that  is,  ita  "  loose.  flowiogend"— in  a 
hunable  and  suppliunting  oianner  (I  8am.iv. 
27.  See  also  Kiod.  iviii.  7;  and  Zech.  viii. 
23).  A  bold  Dgore  drown  from  thia  cuslom 
occura  in  tbe  Hess! du ic  bymn  where  tha  klngs 
and  iudges  ot  Iho  earlh  are  called  upon  to  servc 
"  Jehovab'»  Anointed,"  tbe  Son  of  God  :^ 
'■  Eagerlj  kiss  the  Son,  lest  He  be  angry, 

And  you  pcrish  [from,  or  aa  to,  the]  Wfty.'" 


'  Ps.  liiii.  9.  See  also  Isa.  xlix.  33.  The  words 
In  tbis.  and  all  tbe  following  qnotatlons  from 
Holy  Boripture,  which  ate  printed  in  italioi,  are 
Kortls  «hieb  in  the  original  are  emphatic. 

»  Tbe  Ipd^ioy,  or  cloak,  of  tbe  New  Testament. 

äps.  ii.  12.  The  Hebrew  varb  "kias,"  here, 
4P»!,  wuh-ihi-kao,  haing  in  the  piel,  or  intensive, 
■trnclnre  of  the  vetb,  ia,  as  I  bare  rendered  it, 
"eagerly,  or  dUigontly.  kiSB." 


Tbis  alludei  to  kissing  the  band,  oi  the  feet 
Ol  garment,  for  tbe  onlj  other  klsa  given  by 
one  man  lo  anotber — namely.  tbat  npon  (he 
cheek  or  the  torehead ~is  neveralferad  toona 
of  a  Buperior  rank.  Our  Blesaed  Lord  Claims 
tbe  believer's  auirender,  supplication,  and 
lovc ;  and  oll  tbese^sabmiEsioo,  dependence, 
and  gratitade— are  skilfuUj  iooluded  in  tbe 
comroand  to  pay  bomoge  to  the  Sun  by  kisaing 
Hin  hnnd  1  It  is  intereating,  and  for  Jews  and 
objeclors  mo.it  iraportnni,  to  observe  that  faith 
in  Jesus  came,  at  ita  commencement,  to  be 
commonly  called  "tbe  Way."  In  the  RV. 
the  word  "Way,"  in  sii  passages  of  tbe  Acts, 
ia  rigbtly  printed  wItb  a  capital  W,  as  a  proper 
name  given  to  tbe  way  of  salvation  pieaobed 
by  the  Apostles.»  To  tbe  believer  this  nnme 
ia  tbe  more  KUggestive,  aa  Jesns  declared  Him- 
lielf  to  be  "ihe  Way,  the  Tnith,  and  tbe 
Life;"  or,  as  thia  Hebrew  form  ot  Hendiadyt 
abould  be  rendered,  "The  Irue  and  tiring 
Way";  and  added.  "  no  ont  cometh  unto  tbe 
Kather  bat  by  me"  (John  liv.  6).  Thia  name 
given  to  the  Gospel,  "tbe  Way,"  pointa  to 
aalvation  being  n  Hving  anion  wltb  a  Personal 
Saviour. 

Commentatora  bave  represented  tbe  traitor 
Judas  ns  deliTcriog  up  Christ  by  kissing  Hl* 
cheek,  and  have  dwelt  upon  tbe  deep  beinoua- 
nese  of  auch  an  act  oF  famlliarity.  Bat  was 
thia  really  the  case  7  Judas'  approach  w  as 
apparcntly,  a  humble  one.  He  addiessed  tbe 
Saviour  as  "Itabbi."  or  ratber.  as  in  Hsrk'a 
more  grapbic  Gospel,  "Babbi,  Rabbi,"  aterm 
of  ccspect  it  ueed  onlj  once,  but  here  mooh 
inteneiBed  by  tbe  Epizeniis.*  Two  Svange- 
lists  lecord  that  "Judas  kiesed  Him  much  or 
eagerly"  (tine<tii\iaty,  Matt.  zxvi.  49:  Mark 
xiv.  46),  an  eipression  which  bas  occasioned 
difficulty  to  commentators.  But  to  kiss  tbe 
band  in  tbis  eager,   ostentatioua  way   was  ■ 


iiiv.  22.  See  B.V.  Also  notice  Acta  xvi.  17.  and 
iviii,  ES,  26,  in  which  last  verse  "the  Way  of 
God"  may  be  a  Hebrew  form  for  "tbe  gi-tal 
Way."  just  aa  "a  trembling  of  God"  is  "a  grtat 
trembling,"  Le.  "ancartbquake"  (I  Sam.  xiv.  16), 
"cedarsof  God"  are  "gr/at  cedars"  (P«.  lixz. 
10),  and  "  mountains  of  God"  are  "^eol  moan- 
tains"  (Ph.  iiivi.  6),  "beautiful  lo  God"  U 
"very  beautiful"  (Acts  tu.  20),  "cbildren  o( 
God"  ia  "  migbty  cbildren  or  peraons"  (Lnke 
XI.  30),  "prayer  ot  God"  Is  "migbty  prayer'' 
(Lukovi.  12],  tc. 

'  Mark  xiv,  46.  Some  aotboritiea  omit  tbs 
aecond  "  Rabbi."  but  it  is  retained  by  Alford  and 
many  otbers.  It  wouldBeem  thatjudasgenerally 
addreseed  tbe  Lord  as  "  Rabbi "  [see  Matt.  ixtI. 
25).  Exod.  xviil.  T.  1  Sam.  x.  1, 
a  almilar  leverential  kisaing  of  the  band. 
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sign  of  lowly  sabmission,  and  was  nataral,  and 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  trembling  and  awe 
that.  may  well  have  seized  his  soal.  Jast  as 
in  the  words,  "  Eiss  the  Son,"  there  is  an 
allusion  to  kissing  the  hand  and  not  the  face, 
so,  when  Jadas  ''eagerly  kissed"  Christ,  it 
means  that  he  paid  Hirn  pabiicly  the  homage 
of  a  disciple  by  seizing  and  repeatedly  kissing 
His  hand.  This  explanation  in  no  way  lessens 
the  traitor's  guilt,  but  it  makes  the  scene,  f rom 
an  Eastern  Standpoint,  far  more  lifelike. 

The  Apostolic  injanction  to  believers  to  salute 
one  another  with  a  kiss  is  a  command  which  has 
been  almost  nniversally  misonderstood.  It 
occurs  first  in  Romans  xvi.  16,  '*  Salute  one  an- 
other with  a  holy  kiss."  Three  times  af terwards 
the  Apostle  Paul  repeats  the  same  command 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiil  12  ;  1  Thess.  v. 
26),  varying  it  once,  in  writing  a  second  time 
to  the  Charch  at  Corinth,  when,  by  inverting 
the  Order  of  the  noun  and  adjectire,  he  gives 
the  well-known  Greek  emphasis,  "a  Tioly  kiss  " 
(2  Cor.  xiii.  12).  Possibly  the  stress  on  the  word 
**holy*'  here  is  a  gentle  rebnke  to  the  strife 
and  party  spirit  by  which  the  Corinthian 
Church  was  rent  (1  Cor.  i.  12-14;  iü.  3,  4). 
Once  again  it  occurs,  in  1  Pet  v.  14,  Peter 
agreeing  with  Paul  in  enf  orcing  the  same  truth : 
"  Salute  one  another  with  a  loving  kiss." 

Two  opposite  crrors  have  beset  this  subject ; 
the  one  making  the  Apostles  to  mean  nothingy 
and  the  other  making  them  to  mean  too  mueh, 
The  latter  is  now  beginning  to  revive  in  some 
quarters.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
command  to  kiss,  solemnly  repeated  five  times, 
is,  in  its  true  meaning,  binding  upon  the 
foUowers  of  Christ. 

First,  this  command  must  have  been  ad- 
dressed  to  men  with  respect  to  men  rnüy^  and  to 
toomen  with  respect  to  women  only,  At  the  time 
when  all  the  Epistles  were  written  worship 
would  doubtless  be  conductcd  in  accordance 
with  the  strict  customs  of  the  East,  the  men 
being  separated  from  the  women.  The  men 
met  in  one  part  of  the  building,  or  room,  the 
women  in  another.  The  men  saluted  each 
other,  and  the  women  the  same  ;  but  through- 
out  the  East  it  is  altogether  contrary  to 
"chaste"  usage  (Phil.  iv.  8)  for  a  man  and  a 
woman  to  greet  one  another  in  public,  even 
thongh  members  of  the  same  family.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  allowcd  by  Oriental  etiquctte  to  ad- 
dress a  word  to  a  woman  whom  one  does  not 
know.  Hcnce  the  surprise  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
ciples  when  they  found  Him  in  conversation 
with  the  stranger  at  Jacob's  well ;  for  *'  they 
marvelled  that  He  was  talking  xoUh  a  woman  !  " 
(John  iv.  27,  R.V.). 

The  same  applies  equally  toall  social  gather- 
ings.  On  such  occasions^when  guests  assemble, 
the  men  are  met  and  entertained  by  the  host 


in  one  apartment,  and  the  women  by  his  wife, 
mother,  or  daughters  in  another,  and  these 
two  companies  are  carefully  kept  apart.  This 
is  universal.  The  idea  of  men  and  women 
of  different  families,  in  the  lands  where  the 
Epistles  were  written,  meeting  freely  together 
in  the  way  that  we  should  do  now,  either  in 
their  homes  or  at  assemblies,  is  one  of  those 
misconceptions  which  occur  only  to  a  Western 
mind.  When,  as  disciples  of  Christ,  women 
were  placed  in  spiritual  Privileges  od  a  level 
with  men,  and  allowed  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Church,  it  was  still  necessary,  in  that 
transition  period,  for  them  to  be  veiled  as  well 
as  to  keep  to  their  own  part  of  the  room. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  natural  meaning 
of  the  passage  where  the  Apostle  Paul  says, 
**  Every  woman  praying  or  prophesying  with  her 
head  unveüed  dishonours  her  head,"  and  de- 
cides  **let  her  be  veiled."*  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  partly  because  any  such  act 
would  require  her  unveiling  that  the  Apostle 
forbids  a  woman  to  speak  in  the  public  assem- 
blies, saying,  "  Let  t?ie  women  [or  wivai]  keep 
silence  in  the  Churches  "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34).  In 
the  very  next  verse  he  cries,  **  It  is  a  shame  for 
a  woman  to  speak  in  the  Church,"  and  this 
word  **  shame  "  {aUrxp^»)  is  the  very  word  he 
uses  when  he  says,  **  If  it  is  a  thamc  for  a 
woman  to  be  shom  or  shaven,  let  her  be  veiled  "* 
(1  Cor.  xi.  6).  The  difficult  words  that  occur 
in  the  tenth  verse,  "  the  woman  ought  to  have 
[a  sign  of]  aitthority  on  her  head,  because  of 
the  angels,"  have  been  held  to  point  in  the 
same  direction.  They  seem  to  be  a  figurative 
way  of  saying,  *'  she  ought  to  have  a  vcil  on 
her  head  as  the  sign  of  her  husband's  autho- 
rity  over  her,"  because  of  "  the  messengers" 
or  *'  angels,"  the  ministers,  who  would,  at  that 
time,  have  been  sadly  disooncerted  had  they 
been  called  upon  to  preach  to  an  assembly  of 
unveiled  women,  which  Dr.  Thomson,  in  a  very 
interesting  passage,  shows  would  be  equally 
the  case  in  Syria  to-day.'  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  these  words  are  addressed,  not  to 
a  Church  in  Asia,  nor  to  Hebrews  only,  but  to 
the  Church  at  Corinth,  a  Gentile  Church  in  a 
Greek  city.  Thus,  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Eastern  customs  with  reg^rd  to  the  sexes 
at  public  worship  prevailed  also  in  the  Western 
World. 

It  is  out  of  the  question,  therefore,  to  sap- 
pose  that  the  command  to  kiss  has  reference 
to  other  than  the  respective  greetings  of  men 
with  men,  and  of  women  with  women.  Eveiy 
idea  connected  with  the  stringent  proprieties 

1  1  Cor.  xi.  5,  6.  See  R.  V.  The  word  *•  tin- 
veileu  "  in  this  verse  has  an  emphaais  of  its  own 
above  the  rest. 

3  The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  31. 
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of  a  land  like  Palestine,  owing  to  the  seclusion 
of  females  and  the  Separation  of  the  sezes, 
requires  this  limitation,  which  there  was  no 
need  whatever  to  specifj  in  a  Reyelation  ad- 
dressed  to  Easterns,  or  to  tbose  accastomed 
to  Eastern  usages,  and  publisbed  aboat  the 
midflt  of  the  first  centorj.  Had  anjthing 
been  intended  so  stränge,  naj,  so  monstroos 
to  their  notions,  as  the  fact  of  all  men  in- 
discriminately  kissing  all  women,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  Ghnrch  like  the  Corinthian,  where 
such  terrible  impurity  had  crept  in  (1  Cor.  v.). 
it  must  have  been  specially  and  distinctlj 
stated,  and  tbat  with  restrictious  to  goard 
against  its  abäse.  Indiscriminate  salutation 
between  men  and  women,  commanded  to  take 
place  at  their  secret  meetings,  would  have 
formed  a  damaging  Charge  sure  to  have  been 
bronght  against  the  Church  bj  the  early  Pagan 
and  Jewish  objectors.  Anything  so  eminently 
contrary  to  *'  the  things  "  that  were  **  chaste" 
{äypd)  und  *'  of  good  farae "  (eütprifia)  (Phil. 
iv.  8)  in  the  world  of  that  day,  would  have 
been  held  up  to  scathing  reprobation.  Keck- 
less  and  shameful  charges  were  bronght  by 
nnbelieving  Jews  and  heathen  against  the 
Churches  of  Christ  becau^e  of  their  secluded 
assemblies,  especially  for  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  the  command  to 
kiss  was  never  made  the  gronnd  of  any  such 
Charge,  and^that  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  that  it  was 
not  taken  to  apply  to  a  salutation  between 
men  and  women. 

The  Interpretation  given  above  corresponds 
with  the  Interpretation  put  upon  the  passage 
by  the  primitive  Church.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  kiss  was  long  practised  amongst  the 
followers  of  Christ.  It  was  called  **  the  kiss 
of  greeting,"  and  also  "  the  kiss  of  peace  "  ; 
indeed,  wo  find  it  sometimes  called  simply 
"the  peace,"  and  this  name  implies  that  it 
was  a  kiss  of  ordinary  friendly  greeting. 
**  Peace  be  to  you  **  was  from  earliest  times, 
and  is  to  this  hour,  the  usual  spokon  salutation 
throughout  the  Bast — the  friendly  **How  do 
you  do  7  "  of  Bnglish ;  the  proper  reply  to  it 
being,  "  Upon  you  bo  peace."  ^  Justin  Martyr 
teils  US,  in  his  Apology,  that  they  so  greeted 
one  another  during  divine  service  before  par- 
taking  of  the  Holy  Communion.  His  words 
are :  **  Prayers  being  ended,  we  salute  one 
another  with  a  kiss.  There  is  then  bronght  to 
that  one  of  the  brethren  who  was  presiding, 
bread  and  a  cup  of  wine."-  Justin  Martyr 
leaves  it  nncertain  by  and  to  whom  such  saluta- 
tion was  g^ven.  But  in  the  Apostolical  Contti- 
ttUiont,  a  work  dating  in  part  probably  from 

^  Gen.  xxix,  6 ;  zliii.  23 ;  Exod.  xviii.  7 ;  Jud. 
ziz.  20 ;  1  Sam.  zzv.  6,  kc,  kc, 

2  The  Firtt  Äpology  of  Juttin  Mariyr,  chap.  Ixv. 


the  third  Century,  where  a  f uller  description 
of  worship  is  found,  the  author  says:  "On 
the  other  side  let  the  laics  [the  *  people,'  or 
rather  *men*]  sit  with  all  silence  and  good 
Order;  and  the  women,  let  them  sit  also  stpa- 
ratdy,  keeping  silence."  After  a  lengthy 
account  of  the  service  foUowing  upon  this, 
he  adds:  *'Then  let  the  men  salute  one  an- 
other, and  the  women  one  another,  with  the 
kiss  in  the  Lord."  *  Here,  not  only  are  the 
women  to  sit  separat  ely,  as  was  nniversally 
the  case  in  the  early  Church,  but  they  are 
only  ^*  to  kiss  one  another"  while  the  men  are 
limited  to  kissing  men.  This  is  made  particn- 
larly  piain  in  the  Greek  original,  as,  unlike 
English,  the  word  **  one  another  '*  is  used  in  a 
masculine  form  where  the  men  are  spoken  of, 
and  in  a  feminine  form  in  the  case  of  the 
women.^  This  statement  decides  the  point 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  and  the  fact 
that,  at  a  later  period,  *'  the  kiss  of  peace  "  or 
*'the  Ic'Ang  kiss"  gave  rise  to  scandal,  and 
was  therefore  di&countenanced  and  feil  into 
final  disuse,  only  shows  that  it  had  come  to  be 
as  much  misunderstood  amongst  the  Church 
of  that  day  as  it  is  generally  amongst  us. 

The  above  explanation  removes  the  principal 
difficulty  that  has  hitherto  been  feit  in  the 
tezts  which  teil  ns  to  "salute  one  another 
with  a  holy  kiss  " — namely,  that  such  embraoe 
was  to  be  given  indifferently  to  either  sex. 
That  it  should  have  been  lost  sight  of  is  not 
surprising,  on  two  grounds.  First,  because  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  by  raising  women,  and 
bringing  into  the  world  a  new  purity,  abolished 
in  Western  lands  the  State  of  things  ezisting 
before.  Secondly,  because  the  words  "salute 
one  another  with  a  holy  kiss  "  are  the  figure  of 
ellipsis ;  the  words  in  this  case  omitted,  bat 
underatood,  being  '*  men  and  women  respec- 
tively."  Ellipsis  is  common  to  all  languages, 
but  peculiar  to  the  concise  tongues  of  the  East, 
and  pre-eminent  in  Biblical  Hebrew  and  Greek. 
Holy  Scripture  abounds  with  figurative  lan- 
guage  generally  in  a  very  high  degree,  probably 
beyond  any  other  work.  It  may  be  truly  said 
that  almost  every  error  that  has  crept  into  the 
Church  has  been  founded  on  taking  a  figurative 
expression  in  a  literal  sense  I    The  whole  sub- 

'  Apottolical  Conttüutiong,  book  ii.  chap.  Ivii. 
This  work  probably  assumed  its  präsent  form  in 
the  fifth  or  sizth  Century,  but  Canon  Westcott 
speaks  of  that  part  of  it  which  describes  worship 
in  the  second  book  as  '*  in  all  likelihood  as  old 
as  the  third  Century."  There  is  a  somewhat 
similar  statement  in  book  viii.,  chap.  zi.,  of  the 
Apottolieal  Comtitutions,  which  is  considered  to 
be  a  much  later  addition  to  the  first  seven  books. 

dAXi^Xaf  cU  ywoLKtf  rö  h  KvpUf  </>l\rift.a. 
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ject  of  fignrative  laagnage,  notwithstanding 
its  immense  importance  to  the  Biblical  stndent, 
has  hitherto  altogether  falled  to  recei^e  suffi- 
cient  attention.^ 

Tbere  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  kissing  io 
connection  with  the  customs  of  Eastem  sala- 
tation.  One  is  that  already  described,  of 
inferiore  in  their  cbaracter  of  dependants  or 
suppliants — namely,  the  kissing  of  a  snperior's 

^  The  writer  of  the  article  "  Kiss,"  in  Smith's 
DietUmary  of  Chriatian  ArUiquitieif  deolares  that 
"  no  limitation  is  expressed  or  implied  .  .  .  nor 
is  there  anj  doabt  that  the  primitive  nsage  was 
for  the  '  bolj  kiss '  to  be  given  promiscuouslj, 
without  any  restriction  as  to  sezes  or  ranks, 
among  those  wbo  were  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 
...  In  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  kiss  of 
peace  which  oconr  in  the  early  Christian  worship, 
there  is  no  reference  to  anj  restriction."  Bat 
the  fact  is  that  the  passage  from  the  ApottoliecU 
öomtitutiom,  book  ii.  chap.  Itü.,  referred  by 
Canon  Westcott  to  the  third  centory,  expressly 
limits  this  kiss  to  the  salotation  of  men  with 
men  only,  and  women  with  women  only.  This 
shows  how  cautious  one  has  to  be  before  accept- 
ing  even  the  most  confident  Statements  in  the 
best  books  of  reference !  The  writer  in  qnestion 
gives  the  words  of  Athenagoras,  in  his  Plea  [or 
Embasay]  for  the  ChrutiaiM,  who,  quoting  ap- 
parently  from  some  Apocryphal  book,  says :  *'For 
the  Logos  (the  Word)  again  says  to  ns,  *  If  any 
one  kiss  a  second  time  becaose  it  has  given  him 
pleasnre  [he  sins]/"  and  adds,  "Therefore  the 
kiss,  or  rather,  the  salatation,  should  be  given 
with  the  greatest  care,  since,  if  there  be  mixed 
with  it  the  least  defilement  of  thought,  it  ex- 
clndes  os  from  eternal  lifo  "  {Legat,  pro  Christian,^ 
ohap.  zxxii.).  Bat  all  who,  like  myself,  have 
lived  in  the  East,  or  who  know  from  the  classics 
the  nameless  vice  to  which  the  heathen  were, 
and  still  are,  so  awfally  addicted,  will  at  once 
perceive  that  this  is  not  necessarily  any  reference 
at  all  to  a  salutation  between  the  two  sexes. 

Again,  he  quotes  from  the  Inatruetor  {Pceda- 
gogiu)  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  a  passage  the 
Chief  point  of  which  he  appears  to  overlook.  It 
is  one  on  love  and  the  need  of  its  being  genaine. 
Clement  says :  *'  If  we  are  called  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  let  üs  walk  worthy  of  the  kingdom, 
lovlng  God  and  oar  neighboar.  Bat  love  is  not 
tested  by  a  kiss,  bat  by  kindly  feeling.  Bat 
there  are  those  that  do  nothing  bat  make  the 
charches  resoand  with  a  kiss,  not  having  love 
itself  within.  For  this  very  thing,  the  shame- 
lesB  ase  of  the  kiss,  which  onght  to  be  mystic, 
occasions  foul  suspicions  and  evil  reports.  The 
apostle  oalls  the  kiss  holy  "  {Padagogut,  book  iii. 
ohap.  xi.).  Here  the  main  object  of  Clement 
was  to  warn  against  insincere  greetings.  What 
is  Said  as  to  their  noisy,  ostentatioas  cbaracter 


band,  varied  sometimes  by  kissing  his  feet, 
the  hem  of  his  garment,  or  the  du  st  on  which 
he  has  trodden.  The  other  is  that  which 
takes  place  in  an  exchange  of  greeting  between 
two  eqnals.  When  the  latter  are  relatives,  or 
old  and  dear  friends,  they  embrace  one  another, 
especially  af ter  a  long  absence,  in  the  followiog 
manner.  Each,  in  tarn,  places  his  head,  face 
downwards,  upon  the  other's  left  Shoulder, 

giving  rise  to  *'  foul  suspicions  "  is  entirely  met 
by  the  previoas  remarks.  It  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  an  exchange  of  greeting  between  a 
man  and  a  woman,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  Clement  says  in  the  same  chapter,  on  the 
sabject  of  going  to  church  worship,  *'Let  the 
woman  observe  this  f urther.  Let  her  be  entirely 
covered  unless  she  happen  to  be  at  home.  .  .  . 
For  this  is  the  wish  of  the  Word,  since  it  is 
becoming  for  her  to  pray  veiled.*'  The  writer  of 
the  article  in  Smith's  Dictionary  entirely  leavet  out 
thü  important  ttatement  that  the  tBomerCt  faetz  vere 
not  to  be  even  teen  during  divine  worghip  ! 

That  writer  f urther  adds  that  *'the  earliest 
example  "  of  the  distinction  between  the  sexes  is 
in  the  ÄpoBtolieal  Comtitutions,  and  proceeds  to 
qaote  from  the  eighth  book  the  foUowing  words : 
**Let  the  deacon  say  to  all,  *  Salate  ye  one 
another  with  the  holy  kiss ; '  and  let  the  clergy 
salute  the  bishop,  and  the  men  of  the  laity 
Salute  the  men,  and  the  women  the  women" 
{Apo8t.  CoMt.,  book  viii.  chap.  ii.).  Bat  the 
eighth  book,  which  is  of  mach  later  dato  than 
the  first  seven,  probably  came  into  ezistence 
considerably  after  the  real  "earliest  example'* 
given  from  the  second  book — namely,  **  Let  the 
men  salute  one  another,  and  the  women  one 
another,  with  the  kiss  in  the  Lord"  {Apott, 
Con$t.,  book  ii  chap.  Ivii.),  which  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  question  has  kept  entirely  out 
of  sight.  In  the  passage  in  book  ii.  there  is 
nothing  aboat  any  distinction  between  the  clergy 
and  laity,  as  in  the  subsequent  times  of  greater 
priestly  assumption  when  the  eighth  book  was 
penned.  No  doubt  the  Apostolical  Constitutiom 
shows  tbroughout  the  marks  of  later  corruptions 
and  interpolations,  and  is  far  from  being  a  pure 
or  scriptural  production.  But,  such  as  it  is,  it 
affords  the  first  and  only  explicit  Statement  as  to 
those  by  whom  "  the  kiss  of  peace "  was  given 
and  received  ;  and  that  Statement  completely 
confirms  the  view  here  set  forth.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  refer  to  later  authors,  as  the  practice 
of  the  first  three  or  four  centuries  is  all  that  we 
require.  Yet  it  may  be  well  to  State  that  I  have 
diligently  searcbed  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  so-called  Fathers,  in  Migne's  series  of 
216  thick  quarto  volumes,  and,  still  more  care- 
fally,  the  twenty-four  volumes  of  Messrs.  T.  k  T. 
Clark's  series  of  the  Anie-Nicene  Chri$Han 
Library,    without    finding   any    other   pas;fage 
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and  kisses  him  npon  the  right  chcek,  He  then 
reverses  the  action,  by  placing  hie  head  simi- 
larly  npon  the  other's  right  Shoulder  and 
kissing  him  npon  the  left  cheek.  This  im- 
pressive  aüd  pictnresqne  mode  of  embrace  was 
the  way  in  which  Esau  greeted  Jacob,  f or  we 
are  told  "  he  feil  on  bis  neck  and  kissed  him  "  ; 
in  which  Joseph  and  Benjamin  acknowledged 
their  blood  relationship ;  and  in  which  Joseph 


throwing  light  on  the  qaestion.  Tertullian  has 
a  Short  chapter  on  *'the  kiss  of  peace'*  in  bis 
treatise  *'0n  Prajer"  {De  OrcUione^  chap.  xviii.) ; 
bnt  it  gives  no  hint  of  this  kiss  passing  between 
the  different  sezes. 

The  only  passage  that  seems  donbtful  is  one 
in  TertuUian's  piece  entitled  Ad  üxorem,  "To 
[my]  Wife,'*  where,  waming  her  against  the 
restraints  and  hindrances  which  a  believing 
woman  woald  encounter  if  married  to  a  heathen, 
he  asks,  "  For  who  wonld  snffer  bis  wife  for  the 
sake  of  yisiting  the  brethren  {vUitandorum  fra- 
trum)  to  go  round  from  street  to  strect  to  others% 
and,  indeed,  to  all  the  poorer,  cottages  7  Wbo 
will  willingly  bear  her  being  taken  from  bis  side 
by  noctumal  conyocations  [evening  Services]  if 
need  be  so  7  Who,  finally,  will,  without  anxiety, 
endure  her  spending  a  night  out  at  the  paschal 
Bolemnities  7  Who  will,  without  some  suspicion 
of  bis  own,  dismiss  her  to  attend  that  Lord's 
feast  {eontnvium  dominicutn)  which  they  defame  7 
Who  will  suffer  her  to  creep  into  prison  to  kiss 
a  martyr's  bonds7  Again,  even  to  meet  any 
one  of  the  brethren  to  ezchange  the  kiss  7 
{jam  vtro  alieui  frcUrum  ad  osculum  comfenire)" 
But  here  the  word  frcUrum^  "brethren,"  may, 
and  probably  should,  be  taken  in  the  same 
general  sense  in  which  the  word  is  uscd  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  refer  to  believing  women  as 
well  as  men,  and,  in  this  particular  instance, 
to  mean  women  alone,  the  only  portion  of  ''  the 
brethren  "  whom  a  pious  married  woman  would, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  meeting  to  kiss.  For 
Burely  a  woman's  going  round  to  other  houses 
'*for  the  sake  of  visiting  the  brethren,"  would 
mean,  for  the  sake  of  visiting  other  female  mem- 
bers  of  the  Church ;  and  if  this  is  the  sense  of 
*'  brethren  "  in  one  sentence,  why  not  in  another 
immediately  following7  The  general  drift  of 
the  whole  passage  is  that  a  heathen  husband 
would  be  impatient  of  bis  wife's  having  friends, 
pursuits,  and  engagements,  all  outside  bis  own 
circle,  and  amongst  the  despised  and  hated 
"  Christians." 

The  view  taken  of  "  the  kiss  of  peace  "  in  Fair- 
bairn's  excellent  Imperial  Bible  Dktionary,  is  also 
incorrect.  The  writer  of  the  article  "Kiss" 
says :  *<  In  the  early  Church,  and  in  consequence 
probably  of  the  eztraordinary  outburst  of  affec- 
tion  called  forth  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  coupled  with  the  fervid  temperament  of 


welcomed  and  reassured  the  whole  of  bis 
troübled  brethren.  Such,  also,  was  the  warm 
and  tender  greeting  given  by  the  father  in 
the  parable  to  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the 
affectionate  parting  salutation  between  Paul 
and  the  eiders  of  the  Ephesian  Church.^  Be- 
tween the  first  and  last  mention  of  this  custom 
there  Stretches  a  period  of  more  than  1800 
years  t     What  wonder  then   that,  after  the 

the  East,  the  kiss  came  into  use  among  the 
Christian  brotherhood  as  a  token  of  relation- 
ship and  mutual  endearment  in  a  spiritual  sense ; 
henco  the  exhortations  in  some  of  the  Epistles  to 
salute  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss."  So  far, 
however,  from  this  kiss  being  the  mark  of  any- 
thing  "eztraordinary,"  or  a  special  out-of-the- 
way  token  of  "  relationship  in  a  spiritual  sense," 
it  was  simply  the  ordinary  social  greeting  among 
friends  and  equals,  commanded  to  be  ezchanged 
by  members  of  the  Church  in  token  of  their  true 
fellowship,  and  as  a  recognition  of  their  equality 
in  Christ.  The  terms  "holy"  and  "loving," 
applied  to  this  salutation,  lift  it,  indeed,  above 
the  level  of  coldness  and  worldly  formality,  and 
imply  that,  among  believers,  it  was  to  be  a  kind, 
sincere,  hearty  greeting.  But  the  kiss  itself  was, 
as  shown  above,  one  of  the  ordinary  usages  of 
polite  Society. 

The  carc  that  is  needed  in  reading  the  most 
important  works  of  reference  may  be  still  further 
Seen  from  the  fact  that,  under  the  article  "  Riss  " 
in  the  very  large  and  valuable  Cydopcedia  of 
BiUiecUf  Theological,  and  EccUsicutical  Literalure, 
edited  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  M'Clintockand  J.  Streng, 
the  foUowing  sentence  occurs,  "  It  was  usual  to 
kiss  the  mouth  (Gen.  zxxiii.  4 ;  Exod.  iv.  27, 
zviii.  7  ;  1  Sam.  zz.  41 ;!  Prov.  zxiv.  26) ; "  yet,  wiU 
the  reader  believe  itl  there  is  no  hint  in  the 
original  of  the  kiss  being  given  on  the  mouth  in 
any  one  of  thcse  Ave  alleged  proof  texts  I  The 
Hcbrcw,  in  the  case  of  the  first  four,  is  simply 
"kissed,"  and  refers,  as  I  am  showing  above, 
to  kissing  the  cheek,  and  in  one  case  the  band 
(Exod.  xviii  7) ;  and  the  last  alludes  to  greeting 
a  document  and  not  a  person  (see  my  Salute 
One  Another,  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  pp.  19,  20). 

1  Gen.  xxxiii.  4  ;  xlv.  14, 15  ;  Luke  xv.  20;  Acts 
XX.  37.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  these  last 
two  instances  the  word  is  irara^tX^o;, "  to  kiss 
mach  or  eagerly,"  that  is,  repeatedly,  and 
with  much  warm  expression  of  feeling.  A  pre- 
cisely  similar  force  is  also  given  in  the  Hebrew 
of  Gen.  xlv.  16,  which  is  "moreover  he  [Joseph, 
when  making  bimself  known]  eagerly  kissed 
all  bis  brethren  " — the  verb  "  kiss  "  being  in  the 
fiel  structure,  which  gives  the  sense  of  doing*a 
thing  diligently,  or  forcibly,  A  beautiful  touch 
is  thus  imparted  to  the  picture  of  bis  mag- 
nanimous  treatment  of  those  poor,  trembling, 
guilty  brethren. 
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lapse  of  anotber  1800  jears,  we  find  it  still  tbe 
same  in  tbe  cbangeless  life  of  Bible  lands. 

When  a  kindl}*,  but  more  formal  and  respect- 
ful,  salutation  passes  between  tbose  of  tbe 
samo  rank,  tbcy  takc  bold  of  eacb  otber's 
beards  and  kiss  them.  Women  also  greet 
tbeir  busbands,  and  cbildren  tbeir  fatbers,  in 
like  manner.  It  is  an  insult  to  take  hold  of 
a  mau's  beard  on  anj  occasion  but  that  of 
kissing  it.  Joab  took  advantagc  of  that  special 
form  of  embnice  to  assassinate  tbe  brotber 
Commander  of  wbom  he  was  jcalous.  Saluting 
him  witb  tbe  words,  "  •  Art  thoa  wcüy  my 
brotber  ? '  .  .  Joab  took  bold  of  Amasa's  beard 
[witb  tbe]  rigbt  band,  to  kiss  him,"  that  ii>, 
*'to  kiss  bis  beard,"  and  when  tbe  other  was 
thus  thrown  ofF  bis  guard  by  this  friendly 
act,  slabbed  bim  by  a  left-banded  thrust  witb 
a  Short  sword  (2  Sam.  xx.  9,  10).  There  is, 
howeTer,  another  common  occasion  of  kissing 
amongst  men.  Tbe  salutation  which  passes  in 
polite  society  between  a  host  and  those  of  bis 
guests  who  are  iu  a  similar  Station  of  life 
conslsts  in  placing  the  right  band  upon  the 
otber's  Icft  Shoulder  and  kissing  bis  right 
cheek,  and  then  laying  tbe  left  band  on  bis 
right  Shoulder,  and  kissing  bis  left  cheek. 
Thus  Absalom  saluted  the  people  who  came  to 
kiss  bis  band,  for,  "  it  was  so  that  when  a  man 
came  nigh  to  do  him  obeisance  he  put  forth 
bis  band,  and  took  hold  of  him,  and  kisscd 
him."  Absalom  flattered  the  common  people, 
wbom  he  sought  to  draw  into  bis  conspiracy 
by  treating  them  as  friends  and  equals  (2  Sam. 
XV.  5). 

Simon  the  Pharisee,  with  wbom  our  Lord 
went  "to  cat" — eitber  to  breakfast  at  midday 
or  to  dine  at  sunset — in  addition  to  the  other 
ordinary  customs  of  reception  at  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy,  namcly,  haviug  bis  guests'  feet 
washed  by  one  servant  and  tbeir  persons 
sprinkled  with  perfumo  by  another,  grceted 
them  each,  in  this  usual  way,  with  a  kiss  on 
the  cheek.  But  he  did  not  carc  to  appear  too 
intimate  with  the  lowly  "Man  of  Sorrows," 
and  our  Blessed  Lord  gently  upbraids  him  for 
bis  discourteous  conduct  in  the  words  "Thou 
gavest  me  no  kiss" ^  Tho  neglectf ul  reception 
accorded  by  the  proud  Pharisee  was  a  gross 
broach  of  the  laws  of  Eastern  hospitality  to- 
wards  one  whom  he  had  specially  invited,  and 
stood  out  in  striking  contrast  to  tbe  conduct 
of  the  humble  outcast,  who  was  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  honours  of  the  housc,  but 
of  whom  tho  Master  teils  us,  "ÄAf,  since  the  time 
I  came  in,  has  not  ceased  to  eagerly  kiss  my 


*  Luke  vii.  45.  As  our  Lord  further  points  out 
Simonis  neglect  was  so  marked  as  cven  to  leave 
His  feet  unwashed,  and  His  head  unsprinkled 
with  perfumed  oil. 


feet"' — the  lowliest  of  all  modes  of  grat«fal 
homage  I  No  excuse  can  be  alleged  for  Simon 
on  the  ground  of  his  regarding  Jesns  as  a 
prophet,  or  as  a  great  Rabbi,  and  therefore 
fceliug  too  much  rcspect  to  treat  Him  as  an 
equal.  In  that  case,  he  ought  to  have  rever- 
ently  saluted  Him  as  a  superior,  by  kissing 
His  band,  and  secn  to  the  washlng  of  His  feet 
and  pcrfuming  of  His  head. 

There  is  another  more  formal  mode  of 
salutation  between  those  of  a  similar  Station  of 
life  when  meeting  in  the  ordinary  way.  In 
this  case  they  join  tbeir  right  hands,  simply 
placing  them  one  to  the  other,  and  then  each 
kisscs  bis  own  band  and  puts  it  to  his  lips  and 
forehead,  sometimes  to  his  forehoad  only,  or 
over  bis  heart,  and  at  others  over  his  heart, 
merely,  without  kissing  it.'  It  was  by  laying 
eitber  the  band  or  the  head  on  the  Shoulder, 
and  kissing  the  cheek,  that  Laban  greet«d  his 
nephew  Jacob;  Aaron  his  brotber  Moses; 
David  his  friend  Jonathan,  his  son  Absalom, 
and  his  aged  bencfactor  Barzillai.^  There  is  a 
beautiful  allcgorical  allusion  to  this  kind  of 
salutation,  that  well  brings  out  it«-use  as  a 
figure  of  spcecb.  The  Psalmist,  sctting  forth 
God's  promised  salvation,  teils  bow  the  work  of 
gracc,  through  Christas  atoncment,  reconcües 
the  Divine  Kighteousness  to  Peace,  from  which 
in  a  World  of  sin  it  had  hitherto  been 
estranged : — 

**  Mercy  and  Truth  are  met  together, 
Ri'jkttousncss  and  Peacc  have  kissed," 

— Ps.  Ixxxv.  10. 

or,  as  we  should  say,  "  have  shaken  hands," 
that  is,  have  met  as  friends  and  equals  on  good 
terms  with  one  another  I 

'  Luke  vii.  45.  The  word  here  is  cara^XoOtf-d, 
"  kissing  much  or  eagerly." 

'  Akin  to  this  is  the  practice  amongst  the 
feUdhheen,  or  villagers,  of  seizing  each  othefs 
hands,  often  for  a  minute  together,  not  shaking 
them  as  with  us,  but  clasping  them,  so  as  each  to 
place  his  fingers  in  turn  over  the  other*8  thumb, 
repeating  alteroately  selamai,  "  Peace,"  or,  "  How 
do  you  do?"  and  teiyibeen,  "Are  yoa  well?" 
Sometimes  this  is  done  by  clapping  each  other*8 
hands  \ji/  smartly  twenty  or  thirty  times  in- 
steai  of  clasping  them,  while  they  repcat  these 
words — a  very  hearty  mode  of  salutation,  con- 
fined  to  the  fellahhecn  class. 

*  Grcn.  xxix.  13;  Exod.  iv.  27;  1  Sam.  xx.  41; 
2  Sam.  xiv.  33  ;  2  Sam.  xix.  39.  In  Gen  xix.  13, 
the  word  "  kissed  "  is  in  the  pid  stmcture,  mean- 
ing  **  eagorly-kissed."  On  two  other  occasions 
referring  to  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  28,  and  xxxi.  55) 
the  word  is  also  in  the  pid  stracture,  for  Jacob's 
uncle  appears  to  have  been  as  demonstrative  as 
he  was  deceitf  ul. 
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One  of  these  three  latter  greetings — namelj, 
falling  on  the  neck  and  kissing,  kissing  the 
beard,  or  laying  the  hand  on  the  Shoulder 
and  kissing  the  cheek — most  probably  the 
last— must  be  the  salutation  intended  in  the 
apostolic  injunction,  "Salute  one  another 
with  a  holy  kiss.'*  Viewed  in  this  light,  the 
command  becomes  not  onlj  natural  bat  preg- 
nant  with  important  meaning.  It  was  in- 
tended to  teach  the  Chnrch  of  God  that,  as 
believers,  all  its  mcmbers  were  to  meet  on  a 
friendly  and  equal  footing.  All  distinotions 
of  caste  and  rank  among  the  people  of  the 
Lord,  when  gathered  together  in  the  charac- 
ter  of  His  people,  Khould,  therefore,  be  laid 
aside. 

In  the  East,  kissing  the  cheek  answers 
exactlj  to  oar  hearty  shaking  of  hands  be- 
tween  those  of  the  same  social  Station  when 
meeting  in  familiär  iutercourse,  and  if  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  been  writing  in  our  age 
and  clime,  instead  of  1800  years  ago  in  the 
East,  we  may  say,  with  all  reverence,  that  He 
would  have  commanded  believers  to  '*  salute 
one  another  with  a  holy  shaking  of  hands,"  to 
meet,  that  is,  as  brethren  of  one  rank  before 
God,  members  of  the  same  body,  children  of 
the  same  Father.  *'Let  the-brotber  who  [is] 
low,  glory  in  his  exaltation  ;  bat  the  rieh  in 
his  humiliation  ''  (James  1.  9,  10).  Let  it  not 
be  Said  that  ^*you  have  dishonoured  the  poor 
man,"  or  that  "you  have  respect  to  persons" 
(James  ii.  6,  9).  This  is  the  glorioas  tnith 
contained  in  the  words  *' salute  one  another 
with  a  holy  kiss,"  which,  like  most  of  the 
deepest  and  strengest  sayings  of  Scriptare, 
convey  Instruction  undcr  a  figurative  rather 
than  a  literal  form. 

The  main  force  here  is  in  the  word  "one 
another."  This  may  be  well  scen  in  the  place 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  where  the  injunc- 
tion  first  occnrs.  A  numbcr  of  salutations, 
or  ordinary  messages  of  greeting,  are  sent 
specially  to  certain  mcn  and  women  by  name, 
and,  at  the  close  of  these,  ihe  apo.stle  adds, 
'*  salute  one  another,"  that  is  *'a/Z  of  you, 
men  and  women  respectively,  salute  each 
other  "  with  the  sign  of  f riendliness  and  social 
equality — '*  a  kiss,"  not  as  a  mere  act  of  formal 
politeness,  but  rather  with  sinccre  respect 
and  afiection— "a  hdy  kiss"  (Rom.  xvi.  16; 
and  See  2  Cor.  xiii.  12).  This  is  the  view 
taken  by  Chrysostom  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Romans,  Commenting  on  Romans  zvi.  IG, 
*'  Salute  one  another  witb  a  holy  kiss,"  he 
says  :  **  To  cast  out  of  them,  by  this  salutation, 
all  arguing  that  confused  them  [that  is,  all 
strife  and  asperity].  and  all  grounds  for  little 
pride ;  that  neither  tlie  great  migbt  despise 
the  little,  nor  the  little  grudge  at  the  great, 
but  that  hanghtincss  and  envy  might  be  both 


driven  away,  when  this  kisa  soothed  down 
and  levelled  every  one.  And  therefore  he 
not  only  bids  them  salute  in  this  way,  but 
sends  in  like  manner  to  them  the  greeting 
even  of  all  the  Churches.  For  'there  salute 
youj^  he  says,  not  this  or  that  person  in- 
dividually,  but  *  the  Churches  of  Christ.' " 

[J.  N.] 

SALVE  REGINA—"  Hail,  O  Queen,"  U,  of 
Heaven.  Antiphon  and  prayer  in  use  in  the 
worship  of  the  Roman  Church.  In  the  Catholic 
Dictionary  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  not  earlier 
than  the  elerenth  Century. 

SANOTIFIOATION.  —  The  employment  of 
the  term  sanctification  in  Scripture  and  in  the 
usual  treatises  of  systematic  theology  is  not 
precisely  the  same.  In  Scripture  sanctifica- 
tion, when  applied  to  men,  may  be  broadly 
stated  to  mean :  (1)  a  setting  apart,  a  being 
separated  from  ordinary  purposes  to  the  Ser- 
vice of  God,  the  being  brought  into  special 
or  covenant  relation  with  God;  and  (2)  the 
being  qualified  rightly  to  discharge  that  Ser- 
vice or  to  sustain  that  relation.  In  dogmatic 
theology  sanctification  is  practically  confined 
to  the  second  of  the  foregoing  scriptural  uses.^ 
It  signifies  subjective,  not  objective,  sanctifica- 
tion; an  internal  State,  not  an  external  rela- 
tion ;  the  process  and  attainmeut  of  holiness, 
not  the  act  of  consecration  or  dedication. 
Had  this  fact  been  more  carefully  noted,  much 
confusion  of  thought  and  bewilderment  would 
have  been  avoided,  and  sounder  views  advo- 
cated.  The  Intention  of  the  writer  in  this 
article  is  to  treat  the  doctrine  in  its  scrip- 
tural aspect,  which  necessarily  embraces  the 
theological,  and  to  present  the  subject  in 
its  true  perspective,  proportion,  and  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  Holy  Scriptares,  as  we  have  just  in- 
dicated,  there  is  a  ritual  or  ceremonial,  and 
there  is  a  moral  and  spi  ritual  holiness.^    In 

^  In  the  strictly  dogmatic  sense  Protestant 
writers  use  sanctification  (the  making  us  holy) 
in  contrast  with  justification  (the  accounting  us 
righteous). 

^  As  illustrating  the  twofold  use  of  holiness 
the  füllowing  family  group  of  words  in  our 
language  deserves  notice.  Holy  is  the  general 
term  by  which  we  mean  the  possessing  of  in- 
trinsic  moral  purit.y,  and,  in  the  high  est  sense, 
absolute  moral  perfection.  Sacred  is  used  of 
things  set  apart,  and  dedicated  to  God.  To  hallow 
is  to  consecrate  by  the  mind  of  the  individual, 
tö  regard  as  holy,  or  keep  as  holy.  To  consecrcUe 
is  to  hallow  in  a  formal  manner  and  with  a  pur- 
pose.  To  dedicate  is  to  offer  for  specific  accept- 
ance,  or,  in  a  specific  manner,  for  a  certain  use 
or  to  a  certain  person.  To  devote  is  earnestly  or 
exclusively  to  give  for  a  certain  ose  or  porpose, 
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the  Old  Testament  pTominence  is  ^ven  to  the 
former,  and  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
latter.  The  conception,  too,  of  holiness  be- 
comes  deeper  and  broader  in  the  progress  of 
God's  revclation  of  Himself  to  man.  As 
examples  of  ceremonial  sanctification  we  find 
'*holj/'  or  one  of  its  eqaivalents,  applied  to 
timea^  as  the  Sabbath  and  the  Hebrew  f estivals 
(Exod.  XX.  8, 11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  12) ;  to  thinga  osed 
in  the  scrvice  of  God,  as  incense  and  perfame 
(Exod  XXX.  22-25, 36),pricstly  ve6tments(Exod. 
xxviii.  2),  the  Utensils  (Exod.  xxx.  27-36),  the 
bread  (Lev.  xxi.  22),  the  altar  (Exod.  xxix.  37), 
and  portions  of  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  3;  vi.  17) ; 
tojlaceM,  as  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  1),  "mj  moun- 
tain,"  i.e,  Zion  (Isa.  Ivi.  7),  the  Tabernacle  (Ps. 
xi.  4),  the  Temple  (Ps.  Ixxix.  1),  the  sanctuary 
(Lev.  xvL  33 ;  cf.  Exod.  xxvL  33),  the  ground 
around  the  buming  bash  where  Moses  stood 
(Exod.  iii.  5 ;  cf.  Josh.  v.  15) ;  and  to  the  Convo- 
cation  (or  the  religioas  gathering  together) 
of  the  people  (Lev.  xxiii.  4). 

In  the  ceremonial  sense  men  are  said  to  be 
hallowed,  as  Aaron  and  his  sons  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  13),  the  pricsts  (Lev.  xxi.  6-8),  the  Levites 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  3),  the  first-bom  (Exod.  xüL 
2),  and  the  whole  nation  of  the  Israelites 
(Exod.  xix.  6 ;  Lev.  xx.  26 ;  Deut.  vii.  6 ;  xiv.  2 ; 
zxvi.  19  ;  xxxili.  3). 

The  conccption  of  holiness  in  the  ritual  sense 
(tanght  in  the  above  and  numerous  similar 
cases)  is  that  things,  persons,  seasons,  &c.,  are 
brought  into  special  relation  with  God,  set 
apart  from  secular  to  religious  purposes,  used 
at  the  bidding  of  God,  employed  to  work  out 
His  purposes,  and  regarded  with  that  venera- 
tion  and  inviolableness  which  belong  to  God's 
peculiar  possessions  (Exod.  xix.  23).  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed  that  when  "holy"  is 
applied  to  men  we  find  the  ritual  sense  often 
implies  the  moral,  and  the  former  passes 
naturally  into  the  latter.  Thus,  the  priests 
and  the  people  are  said  to  sanctify  themselves 
and  some  of  their  possessions  (Exod.  xix.  22 ; 
Lev.  xi.  44;  xxvii.  14).  This  was  done  by 
a  voluntary  surrender  of  themselves  and  their 
belongings  to  God,  or  by  Separation  from  all 
that  was  inconsistent  with  God's  service  (Lev. 
X.  9).  Again,  the  Israelites  were  callcd 
*'  holy"  because  God  select«d  them  from  the 

and  so  implies  a  continuous  dedication.  Even 
when  *'holy"  is  applied  to  things,  the  ethical 
idea  is  frcquently  involved.  For  instance,  when 
the  Jewish  offerings  are  termcd  *'  most  holy " 
(Lev.  vi.  17,  25 ;  vii.  1),  the  meaning  is  that  they 
are  of  a  most  solemn  and  sacred  character, 
symbolical  of  spiritual  truth,  specially  ordered 
by  God,  and  to  be  strictly  presented  in  the 
appointed  manner  and  with  becoming  frame  of 
mind  and  holiness  of  lifo  (Lev.  x.  1-3,  9). 


other  nations  to  lead  a  life  acceptable  to  Hirn, 
and  to  rejoice  in  His  favour  and  protec- 
tion 1  (Dan.  vü.  18,  22). 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  use  of  the  word 
"  holy  "  in  the  Old  Testament  sufficiently  for 
present  parposes,^  we  may  pass  to  the  examina- 
tion  of  the  two  words  in  the  Greek  {ayid^etw* 


^  This  appellation  of  **  holy  "  {iiyioi,  hagioi)  is 
applied  very  often  in  the  New  Testament  to  be- 
lievers  whom  God  has  both  separated  from  the 
World  (John  xvii.  14, 16),  and  made  meet  for  the 
partakers  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  (Rom.  i  7 ; 
viü.  27;  xü.  13;  xvi.  15;  1  Cor.  vi.  1.  2;  PhiL  iv. 
21;  Col.  i.  12;  Heb.  vi.  10;  1  Pet.  ii.  9;  Jude  3; 
Rev.  V.  8).    See  Saint. 

'  To  sanctify  is  used  frequently  im  the  Old 
Testament  in  a  figurative  and  extended  sense 
for  the  way  in  which,  or  the  purpose  for  which,  a 
person  or  thing  is  set  apart ;  or  in  the  case  of 
a  person  for  the  eotidUton  proper  to  him  when 
set  apart.  Thus  to  sanctify  means  to  prepaie 
onesclf  ceremonially,  to  be  in  a  proper  con- 
dition  to  appear  before  God  (Exod.  xix.  10, 11,  22 ; 
Josh.  ÜL  5 ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  3) ;  to  set  a  city  apart 
as  a  city  of  ref uge  (Josh.  xx.  7) ;  to  set  oneself 
apart  to  the  f  unctions  of  the  ministry  (2  Chron. 
xxxi.  18);  to  devote  something  to  God  (Judg. 
xvii.  12) ;  hence  in  one  instance  to  f orfeit  some- 
thing **  by  reason  of  past  neglect "  (Deut.  zxii.  9) ; 
to  consecrate  as  the  punitive  instrumenta  of  God 
(Jer.  Ii.  27,  28) ;  to  proclaim  war,  professing  it  as 
done  in  the  scrvice  of  God  (Mic  iii.  5) ;  to  sanctify 
also  is  used,  when  applied  to  God,  of  His  being 
Seen  to  be,  or  being  held  to  be  holy,  or  showing 
Himself  holy,  causing  Himself  to  be  regarded  as 
His  divine  Majesty  renders  it  necessar^'  that  He 
should  be  so  regarded  and  honoured  by  His 
creatures.  "  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  exalted  in' judg- 
ment,  and  God  the  Holy  One  is  sanctified  {e.g.  seen 
to  be  holy,  vindicated  as  to  this  claim  to  their 
allegiance)  in  righteousness,"  i.e.  in  His  righteons 
punishment  of  them  (Isa.  v.  16 ;  ef.  Num.  xx.  13); 
'*  Ye  rebelled  against  my  word  .  .  .  (bidding 
you)  to  sanctify  me  "  (t.e .  to  act  in  such  a  wb.j 
that  I  might  be  honoured)  in  the  sight  of  the 
people  (Num.  xxvii  14). 

'  'Ayidj;tip  means  to  hallow,  consecrate,  purify, 
and  make  holy.  The  logical  sequenoe  of  thought 
in  these  significations  of  the  word  seems  to  be  as 
follows:  The  first  step  is  merU<U^  something  is 
regarded  as  venerable ;  the  second  step  is  rüualf 
things  so  regarded  as  venerable  are  separated, 
and  set  apart  from  profane  to  sacred  purposes, 
consecrated  to  God  and  so  rendered  inviolable;  the 
third  Bt«p  is  ethical,  and  has  to  do  with  character, 
or  stat-e  in  reference  to  character,  and  belongs  to 
persons,  not  things.  Those  set  apart  to  the  Ser- 
vice of  God  should  be  pure  and  wit-hout  blemish, 
and  correspond  as  far  as  possible  with  the  char- 
acter of  God. 
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hctgiauirif  and  äyiäfffios^  hagiasmot)  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  rendered  in  most  cases 
respectively  by  our  words  "  to  sanctify"  and 
••  sanctification." 

The  Yerb'A7C(i^f(y  {hagiaaein)  may  be  said  to 
have  two  classes  of  meanings :  (1 )  Objeetive,  and 
(2)  Subjectivt,  Used  subjectively  the  word  it- 
self  does  not  always,  or  primarily,  convey  the 
idea  of  progressiveness  in  the  Operation  of 
making  holy.  Consequcntly,  though  its  ase  is 
identical  in  some  cases  with  *'  to  sanctify,"  it  is 
frequently  of  wider  application,  and  in  a  few 
instances  (especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews)  almost  radically  different  from  the 
dogmatic  use  of  the  term. 

In  three  passagcs  iyid^ew  is  used  in  a  mental 
(probably  its  original)^  sense,  to  regard  as 
holy  :  '*  HcUUmcd  be  thy  name"  (Matt.  vi.  9; 
Luke  xi.  2) — whensoever  God  is  spoken  of,  or 
thought  abont,  may  it  be  with  becoming  rever- 
ence  and  holy  awe ;  '*  Sanctify  in  your  hearts 
Christ  as  Lord"  (1  Pet.  iii.  15;  see  Isa. 
viü.  12.  13;  xxix.  23;  Deut.  xxxü.  51,  LXX.) 
— give  Christ  a  shrine  of  worship.  Regard  Hirn 
as  most  holy,  awful  in  sanctity ;  serve  Hirn 
with  reverence  and  godly  fear.  This  is  little 
or  nothing  eise  than  a  declaration  that  Christ 
is  divine,  and  the  Performance  of  the  duty  here 
Inculcated  would  prove  a  means  to  support 
those  to  whom  St.  Peter  wrote  under  the  trial 
of  persecntion. 

In  several  instances  the  word  is  used  in  a 
rüucd  sense,  viz.  of  separating  from  ordinary 
to  sacred  purposes:  "Whether  is  greater,  the 
gold,  or  the  temple  that  hath  aancHfied  the 
gold?"  i.e.  that  hath  dedicated  or  devoted 
the  golden  vessels  and  omamentations  of  the 
Temple  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship 
(Matt,  xxiii.  17);  "For  whether  is  greater, 
the  gift,  or  the  altar  that  sanctifieth  the  gif t '' 
(laid  upon  it),  setting  it  apart  as  something 
devoted  to  God  (Matt,  xxiii.  19). 

The  application  of  the  word  is  not  to  things 
only,  but  to  persons;  *'But  ye  were  washed 
(the  allusion  being  to  baptism,  the  sacramental 
seal  of  regeneration),  but  ye  were  aanctified 
(set  apart  from  the  world,  numbered  among  the 
saints),  but  ye  are  justified"  (from  condem- 
nation,  accounted  righteous)  (1  Cor.  vi.  11); 
**  He  shall  be  a  vcssel  unto  honour,  aanciified 
(consecrated  to  God),  meet  for  the  master's  use, 
prepared  unto  every  good  work  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  21) ; 
*^  Sanctify  them  {%,e,  consecrate  them,  separate 
them  trom  the  rest  of  the  world  as  for  holy 
purposes)  in  (the  atmosphere  of,  and  by  the  aid 
of )  the  truth  "  (t.^.  by  making  known  to  them 
the  truth,  and  by  their  experiencing  its  power) 

^  The  force  of  the  root  dy-,  in  Ayiof ,  Ayof ,  A^)ficu, 
ic.T.X.,  Sanscr.  ^o^,  is  "religious  reverence  or 
awe"  (see  Curtius,  Or,  Etym,    [B.T.],  1.  p.  199). 


(John  xvii.  17).  The  word  is  applied  in  this 
sense  to  the  Church,  "That  he  might  mmetify 
it  {i.e,  consecrate  it  to  God),  having  cleansed 
it  by  the  washing  of  water  with  the  word  {i.e, 
with  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  through  faith  in  whom 
alone  we  are  saved),  that  he  might  present  the 
church  to  himsclf  a  glorious  church,  not 
having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing ;  but 
that  it  should  be  holy  aud  without  blcmish" 
(Eph.  V.  26,  27). 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  of  Christ 
Himself ;  ''And  for  their  sakes  I  tanctify  (t.e. 
consecrate)  myself  (by  undergoing  death 
according  to  the  Father's  will),  that  they  them- 
selves  also  may  be  sanctificd  in  truth "  {i.e.  to 
do  the  Father's  will  by  separating  themselves 
from  the  world  and  by  the  devotedness  of  their 
lives  to  His  Service)  (John  xviL  19).  **  For  both 
he  that  aanetifieth  {i,e,  consecrated  Himself  for 
them  in  His  oflice  of  a  suflfering  Saviour,  see 
ver.  10)  and  they  that  are  sanetifitd  {i.e,  conse- 
crated unto  God  as  a  people  for  service)  are  all 
of  {i.e.  the  children  of)  one"  (divine  Father) 
(Heb.  iL  11).  God  is  also  said  to  sanctify 
Christ  {i.e.  to  have  selected  Him  for  His  service, 
by  committing  unto  Him  the  officc  of  Messiah) : 
"  Say  ye  of  him,  whom  the  Father  tanctified  and 
sent  into  the  world  "  (John  x.  36). 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  word  is 
used  in  an  expiatory  sense,  and  means  to  con- 
secrate {%.e.  to  render  worshippers  acceptable 
by  means  of  sacrifice,  and  to  produce  in  them 
a  fitness  for  serving  God).  *'  Now  if  the  blood 
of  goats  and  buUs,  and  the  ashes  of  a  heif er 
sprinkling  them  that  have  been  defiled,  9ane- 
iify  unto  the  cleanness  of  the  flesh"  (i.e. 
ceremonially  consecrate,  purify,  and  render  a 
Jewish  worshipper  fit  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Privileges  of  the  temple  Services)  (Heb.  ix.  13). 
**By  (the  f ulftlment  of)  which  will  (i.e.  God*8 
will  conceming  man's  salvation)  we  have  been 
tanclified  (i.e.  qualified  or  rendered  fit  as 
worshippers)  through  the  offering  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all,"  which  oflfering 
takes  away  the  guilt,  and,  when  realised,  the 
consciousness  of  sin  and  the  sense  of  alienation 
(Heb.  X.  10,  cf  14).  *'Hath  counted  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  (which  removes  the  guilt 
and  purifies  the  conscience),  wherewith  he 
was  aanetifitd  (rendered  fit  as  a  worshipper), 
an  unholy  thing"  (Heb.  x.  29).  "  Wherefore 
Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people 
through  his  own  blood  "  (Heb.  xiii.  12 ;  ef,  ii. 
11 ;  ix.  13).  Somewhat  akin  to  this  sense  is 
the  word  used  in  two  instances  by  St.  Paul. 
**  For  every  creature  of  God  is  good ;  ...  for 
it  is  tanctified"  {i.e.  hallowed  from  legal  or 
ascetical  supposed  uncleanness)  (1  Tim.  iv.  4, 
5).  "  For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  tanetificd 
(made  constructively  and  potentially  holy,  i.e. 
withdrawn  from  the  contamination  of  heathen 
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impiety  and  broagbt  undcr  saving  inflnences) 
in  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is 
sanetified  in  the  brother"  (1  Cor.  viL  14). 

In  a  few  instances  the  word  is  nsed  in  its 
eihical  and  strieüy  doymatic  sense,  bat  even 
then  the  progressiveness  of  the  character  of 
Christian  holiness  is  rather  infcrred  tlian 
actually  stated.  "And  the  God  of  pcace 
himself  sanctify  yoa  (makc  you  holy)  wholly ; 
and  may  your  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  pte- 
ser\'ed  eniire,  without  blanio  at  the  Coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (1  Thess.  v.  23.)  "  Unto 
the  church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,  even 
thcm  that  are  sanetified  in  Christ  Jesus,  callecl  to 
be  saints"  (1  Cor.  i.  2).  "  To  givc  you  the  in- 
heritancc  anu'iig  all  them  that  are  sanctifitd" 
{ifyiafffiivoiSi  hcyiasfueiiois)  (Acts  xx.  32).  "  That 
thcy  may  receive  reuüssion  of  sins  and  an 
inhcritance  among  them  that  are  innctified  by 
faith  in  mc"  (Acts  xxvi.  18).  "  That  the  offer- 
ing  up  of  the  Gentiles  niight  be  made  accept- 
ablc,  being  sanetified  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (llom. 
XV.  16).  The  above  passages,  if  they  stood  alone, 
would  not  enable  us  to  dccide  whether  sancti- 
iication  was  an  act  once  for  all  accomplished, 
or,  as  wekuow  it  to  be  from  other  Statements  in 
the  Script ures,  and  from  the  symbolical  use  of 
B^l^  (kääash)  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as 
from  experience,  oue  of  a  gradual  and  progres- 
sive character. 

The  noun  äyiafffiös  (kagiasmos)  occurs  ten  times 
in  the  New  Testament,  being  used  eight  times 
in  the  Pauline  Epistlcs,  and  once  both  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  in  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  rendered  fivo  times  by 
»» sanctification  "  (1  Cor.  i.  30 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  3,  4 ; 
2  Thess.  ii.  13;  1  Pet.  i.  2) ;  and  five  times  by 
** holiness"  (Rom.  vi.  19,  22;  1  Thess.  iv.  7;  1 
Tim.  ii.  15;  Heb.  xii.  14).  In  the  R.V.  it  is 
translated  in  every  instance  by  the  one  word 
••  sanctification."  Some  scholars  consider  that 
it  might  with  oqual  or  more  propriety  be 
rendered  ''consccration"  in  8ome(l  Cor.  i.  30; 
1  Thess.  iv.  3 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2),  if  not  in  all  places 
where  it  hasbeen  rendered  "sanctification"  in 
the  A.V.  Although  the  primary  idea  of  conse- 
cration  is,  iwrhaps,  nevcr  entirely  lost  sight  of 
in  the  lUblical  idea  of  holiness,  it  is  not  the 
prevailing  oiic  in  äyia<Tfi6i.  This  soems  tolerably 
certaiii  if  wi;  consider  the  formal ion  of  the  word 
and  the  context  in  which  it  occurs.  The  trans- 
lation  of  the  Greck  w^ord,  then,  lies  between 
the  usc  (as  in  the  A.V.)  of  **  sanctification"  in 
somectises,  and  "  holincsa"  inothcrs,  orthc  use 
(as  in  the  U.V.)  of  "  sanol ifi(;ation  "  in  all  cases. 
Although  "holiness"  is  a  rondoring  which 
makes  some  jxissages  easier  of  being  understood 
by,  and  more  grateful  to  the  car  of,  the  ordinary 
English  reader,  yct  the  rondering  "sancti- 
fication" V>rings  out  a  deeper  and  truer  mean- 
ing.    Consequently,  the  revisers  actcd  in  the  j 


best  interests  of  truth  by  osing  the  word 
**  sanctification  "  always  to  represent  the  Greek 
nenn.  When  we  examine  the  passages  where 
äyiaiTfA&s  occurs  we  find  that  there  aro  two 
ideas^  contained  in  the  word,  which  need  to 
be  carefully  noted.  The  first  idea  is  that  of 
holiness  as  an  (tet  or  proeett,  and  the  second 
that  of  holiness  as  a  state^  and  that  not  naturally 
inherent  in  its  subject,  but  prodnced  by  an 
extemal  power,  and  progressive  in  its  character. 
In  fine,  &yiafffi6s  may  be  regarded  as  either 
'*  the  making,  or  being  made  holy,"  or  '*  the  be- 
ing holy  "  only  in  both  cases,  with  the  ander- 
lying  idea  of  being  (as  the  word-formation  of 
dyia(r/j.6s  requires)  a  process,  or  really,  as  taaght 
elsewhere  in  Holy  Scripture,  a  divine  process. 
Bat  of  the  gradual  and  progressive  natare  of 
sanctification,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the 
passages,  viewed  by  themselves,  little  is  de- 
finitely  stated.  As  illustrative  of  the  above 
remarks,  and  also  as  useful  in  throwing  furthcr 
light  upon  the  subject,  we  will  now  refer  to  the 
places  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  iLytaa-fiit 
occurs. 

The  word  in  its  primary  sense  is  found  in  the 
well-knr.wn  passage  in  1  Cor.  i.  30,  where  St. 
Paul  gives  the  grounds  which  Warrant  troe 
boa^ting :  "  But  of  hiin  (as  the  ultimate  orig^n) 
are  ye  in  (vit^l  union  with)  Christ  Jesus,  wbo 
was  made  unto  us  wisdom  from  God  (sincc 
Hc  displayed  it  to  us  in  His  life  and  work), 
and  righteousness  (since  through  faith  in  Hirn 
we  are  acconnted  righteous  before  God  for 
His  merits  and  death  ;  cf.  Rom.  iii.  21-27)  and 
sanetification  (since  He  sends  the  Spirit  who 
makes  us  holy),  and  **  redemption  "  (sincc  He 
has  paid  the  price  by  which  we  are  redeemed 
from  the  powers  of  death  and  hell). 

It  is  used  in  the  same  signiGcation  in  two 


^  '*äyiaafjL&t,  as  its  termination  shows,  points 
primarily  to  the  proeess^  and  thence  with  that 
gradual  approach  of  the  termination  in  — ßjiof  to 
that  in  — <ni^,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  State,  frame  of  mind,  or  holy 
disposition  in  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is 
evinccd  and  exemplified  "  (Ellicott  on  1  Thess. 
iü.  13 ;  iv.  3). 

Bishop  Westcott  {EpUiU  to  tht  Uehrtws^  note  on 
X.  10,  p.  347)  remarks  that  "d-ytaer^uif  is  pros- 
pective,  and  points  forwanl  to  a  future  State  not 
yet  attaincd." 

In  the  New  Testament  there  are  two  other 
words  signifying  holiness,  viz.,  ÖLyt-wrivri  {hngv'f 
»urul),  used  throe  times  (Rom.  i.  4 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  1 ; 
1  Thess.  iii.  13),  which  point  to  holiness  as  an 
ahstraet  quality  ;  and  ttyidnyf  [hayiotes\  nsed  twice 
(2  Cor.  i.  12,  R.V. ;  Heb.  xiL  10).  which  represent 
holiness  as  a  personal  quality.  But  these  twö 
words  do  not  convey  the  deep  theological  ideas 
whioh  are  contained  in  äyta<rfjt6s. 
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passages  in  which  the  moral  pre-condition  of 
salvatioD  is  mentioned  :  "  God  chose  joa  from 
the  beginning  unto  salvation  (experienced)  in 
9anet\/ieati(m  {i.e.  in  your  being  made  holy)  and 
belief  {i.e.  trustfal  acceptance)  of  thetnith" 
(revealed  by  Christ ;  cf.  John  xvii.  17)  (2  Thess. 
ii.  13).  **The  elect  .  .  .  according  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  theFathcr  (experienced), 
in  aanetißcation  (yoar  being  made  holy)  of  {i.e.  a 
work  wrought  by)  the  Spirit,  unto  (leading  to) 
obedience  and  (the  enjoymcnt  of  the  daily) 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ" 
(1  Pet.  i.  1,  2). 

The  Word  is  used  in  its  secondary  sense  in 
the  majority  of  the  instances  where  it  occurs. 
In  the  following  passages  it  denotes  the  State 
of  holiness  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word : 
"  If  they  continue  in  faith  and  love  and  aaneti- 
ßcation {i.e.  a  State  of  purity  and  active  de- 
TOtion  to  God)  with  sobriety"  (1  Tim.  ii.  15). 
*'Follow  after  peace  with  all  men,  and  the 
(impcratively  necessary)  8anet\fication  (the  con- 
tinned  life  of  purity  and  devoted  Service), 
witbout  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord" 
(Heb.  xii.  14).  "Even  so  now  present  your 
members  as  servants  to  righteousness  unto 
(the  attainment  and  advancement  of)  sanetiß- 
eation  "  {i.e.  such  a  course  of  Separation  from  un- 
cleanness  and  devotion  to  righteousness)  (Rom. 
vi.  19).  **  But  now  being  made  free  from  sin, 
and  become  servants  to  God,  ye  have  your  fruit 
unto  {i.e.  such  as  results  in  the  furtherance 
of)  aanet\fieation"  {i.e.  a  State  of  freedom 
from  sin,  and  loyal  and  useful  service  to  God) 
(Rom.  vi.  22). 

In  the  following  passages  the  word  is  used 
in  a  more  restrictive  sense,  and  chiefly  refers 
to  one  aspect  of  holiness:  "This  is  the  will 
of  God,  even  (the  manifestation  of)  your 
Banet^fication  {i.e.  your  State  of  Separation  from 
your  former  evil  course),  that  ye  abstain  from 
fornication  :  that  each  of  you  know  how  to 
possess  himself  of  bis  own  vessel  {i.e.  bis  wife) 
(living  with  her)  in  sanctißeation  {i.e.  in  a  State 
of  chastity)  and  honour"  (in  an  honourable 
way  with  regard  both  to  bis  own  wife  and 
the  wives  of  bis  neighbours)  (1  Thess.  iv.  3,  4). 
**  God  called  us  not  to  uncleanness,  but  in 
tanctißeation "  in  a  State  of  holiness  of  which 
purity  is  an  essential  feature  (1  Thess.  iv.  7). 

Having  examincd  the  Biblical  idea  of  sancti- 
fication,  we  now  purpose  to  restrict  our  point 
of  Observation  to  its  theological  aspect,  viz. 
sanctification  as  contrasted  with  justißcation 
(see  JusTiPicATioN,  and  Righteousness  of 
God).^     In  dogmatic  treatises  sanctification 


is  viewed  chiefly  on  its  divine  side  aa  an 
internal  spiritual  Operation  carried  on  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whereby  we  are  qualified  for  God's 
Service  here,  and  made  meet  to  be  "  partakers 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saiuts  in  light"  (Col. 
i.  12).  It  is,  in  brief,  the  making  holy  of  the 
sinner  who  is  justified.  In  such  a  view  of 
sanctification  man's  co-operation  and  the  at- 
tainment of,  and  advance  in,  holiness  in  heart 
and  life  are  regarded  as  its  accompaniments 
and  results. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  sancti- 
fication, when  thus  considered  in  its  strict  dog- 
matic sense,  deserve  attention. 

Sanctification  is  the  vfork  of  God.  This  is 
plainly  taught  by  the  prayers  of  Christ  (John 
xvii.  17)  and  of  St.  Paul  (1  Thess.  v.  23;  cf. 
Phü.  ii.  13 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  5) ;  and  by  the  State- 
ment in  Heb.  xii.  10,  which  imply  that  our 
holiness  is  an  overflow  of  God's  holiness.  Man 
can  no  more  create  himself  than  he  can  re- 
create  himself.  Man  can  no  more  sanctify 
himself  than  he  can  make  bis  own  atonemcnt. 
By  the  Fall  he  lost  original  innocency,  and  the 
Image  of  God  in  which  he  was  made  is  marred. 
For  our  moral  and  spiritual  recovery  we  need 
a  power  not  our  own,  an  external  power  dwell- 
ing  in  our  souls,  not  evolved  from  within,  but 
Coming  down  from  above  us.  God  works  in 
US  the  holiness  which  He  requires  of  us,  and 
which  is  necessary  to  our  communion  with 
Him. 

The  ageney  through  which  God  effects  the 
sanctification  of  the  believer  is  the  indwelling 
of  the  Spirit.  The  work  of  our  being  made 
holy,  both  in  its  commencement  and  in  its 
progress,  is  due  to  the  Operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  (John  xiv.  17,  18;  Rom.  viii. 
9,  10 ;  2  Tim.  i.  14  ;  Rom.  xv.  16  ;  1  Pet.  i.  2). 
In  this  life  sin  is  never  entirely  extirpated 
from  the  heart  of  man  (Rom.  vi.  12) ;  the 
struggle  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  (Gal. 


^  Sanctification  is  both  an  act  and  a  process. 
It  is  the  gpiritual  and  divine  act  by  which  we 
are  brought  into  special  relation  with  God,  set 
apart  for  His  service  and  enabled  to  consecrate 


ourtielves  to  Him.  It  is  also  the  spiritual  and 
divine  process  by  which  our  nature  and  Constitu- 
tion are  renewed,  and  we  are  enabled  to  die  unto 
sin  and  live  unto  righteousness,  and  become  fit 
to  be  inheritors  of  the  saints  in  liglit. 

"  Sanctification  "  is  used  not  only  as  an  act 
or  a  proccss  of  making  holy,  but  both  of  the 
State  and  condition  of  a  person  who  is  the  sub- 
ject  of  that  act  or  process,  and  of  the  holi- 
ness which  has  been  obtaincd,  whether  it  be 
viewed  as  a  holy  principle,  holy  habits,  or  a  holy 
courife  of  life.  For  ckarness  of  thought  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  keep  in  mind  which  of 
these  aspects  is  meant.  It  is  deeply  to  be  re- 
grettcd  that  few  theological  authors  secm  to  be 
fully  conscious  of  all  these  aspects  of  sanctifi- 
cation, or  if  they  are  that  they  write  without  dis- 
tinctly  remembering  them. 
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V.  17),  and  between  "  the  old  man  "  and  **  the 
new  man  "  (Eph.  iv.  22-24)  continually  ezists, 
and  the  law  of  spiritiial  lifo  is  ccaseless  progress 
(Phil.  iii.  12-16).  Consequently,  we  need  an 
abiding  presence  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Union  and  communion  with  Christ,  the  Head 
of  redecmed  humanity,  is  the  tource  of  sancti- 
fication  (John  xv.  3-5 ;  xvii.  21-23 ;  Rom.  vii.  4  ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  22,  45,  49;  rf.  John  vi.  53,  66,  63; 
Rom.  vi.  11 ;  1  Cor.  i,  2,  30 ;  x.  16, 17  ;  Gal.  ii. 
CO).  Cur  personal  holiness  is  the  result  of  our 
Spiritual  contact  with  Christ,  the  Spirit  being 
the  Agent  of  it.  ^The  Holy  Spirit  imparts  to  us 
Christ's  presence,  and  reproduces  His  life  in  us. 

Trnth  is  the  element  in  which  we  are  made 
holy,  and  the  means  of  our  purity  (John  xv.  3) 
and  of  our  sanctification  (xvii.  17).  The  Word 
of  God  puts  before  us  an  ideal  of  sanctity,  in- 
spiring  doctrines,  and  most  powerf ul  motives 
to  the  pnrsuit  of  holiness.  It  is  by  faith  we 
both  become  unitcd  to  Christ,  and  also  experi- 
ence  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Word. 

The  Standard  of  our  holiness  is  the  loftiest 
which  the  human  mind  can  posscss  ;  it  is  the 
holiness  of  God.  **  Ye  shall  be  holy  ;  for  I  am 
holy  '*  (1  Pet.  i.  16  ;  c/.  Lev.  xi.  44  ;  xix.  2  ;  xx. 
7,  26).  The  holiness  of  God  >  is  a  difficult  idea 
to  grasp.  The  concept  ion  of  it  is  best  formed 
by  studying  its  manifestations  in  His  works, 
His  providence,  His  grace,  His  Word,  His  law 
and  ordinances,  and,  chiefly,  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord,  also  by  the  experience  obtained  by 
submitting  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  soul.  In  viewing  God's  holiness  as  the 
pattern  for  our  Imitation  it  is  well  to  observe 
that  in  the  Bible  it  is  associated  with  mercy 
and  love.  In  fact,  holiness  and  love  may  be 
Said  to  be  the  two  foei  of  His  attributes,  und 
the  one  is  but  the  Supplement  of  the  other. 
If  the  holiness  of  God  be  regarded  as  the  asser- 
tion  of  His  claim  upon  His  creatures  for  loyal 
Service  and  supreme  devotion,  then  it  is  not 
only  the  Standard  of  holiness,  but  also  furnishes 
a  powerf  ul  motive  for  its  cultivation. 

Sanctification  is  a eontinuous proe^s,  A  State- 
ment to  this  effect  is  not,  however  (except  with 
one  Single  exception),  expressly  and  unmistak- 
ably  made  in  the  New  Testament.  The  ex- 
planation  of  this  is  twofold.     First,  the  aim 

^  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  Separation  from 
all  evil,  the  purity  and  rectitude  of  His  char- 
acter,  the  consecration  of  all  His  high  attributes 
to  promote  the  highest  good  of  the  universe,  and 
the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  His  claim  to  the 
absolute  obedience,  supreme  devotion,  and  con- 
stant  reverence  of  His  creatures.  Holiness  is  an 
essential  attribute  of  God,  and  the  glory,  lustre, 
and  harmony  of  all  His  other  perfections  (Exod. 
XV.  11) ;  He  could  not  be  God  without  it  (Deut 
xxxii.  4). 


as  well  as  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  life  is  one 
of  perfect  purity  and  absolute  devotion  to 
God.  Thus  we  read  without  any  note  of 
qnalification  such  commands  as,  **That  sbe 
may  be  holy  both  in  body  and  in  spirit*' 
(1  Cor.  vii.  34) ;  "  That  it  (the  church)  should 
be  holy  and  without  blemish  "  (Eph.  v.  27  ;  cf. 

1  Pet.  i.  15,  also  1  Thess.  v.  23 ;  Eph.  y.  26, 
and  note  the  use  of  the  aorist).  Secondly,  the 
general  teaching  respecting  the  Christian  life 
in  other  passages  of  Scripture,  and  the  universal 
experience  of  believers,  rendered  it  unnecessary 
to  speak  of  holiness  as  a  matter  of .  gradual 
attainment.  The  following  passages,  however, 
may  be  taken  as  proof  texts  that  sanctification 
is  a  gradual  process,  for  they  refer  to  the 
Christian  life  in  which  sanctification  is  clearly 
included  as  one  of  its  leading  idcas :  '*  Being 
confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  he  which 
began  a  good  work  in  you  will  perfect  it 
until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ "  (Phil.  i.  6) ;  "  Let 
US  therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect  (fully  in- 
structed),  be  thus  minded  :  and  if  in  any  thing 
ye  are  otherwise  minded,  even  this  shall  God 
reveal  unto  you"  (Phil.  iii.  15) ;  "  As  new-bom 
babes,  long  for  the  spiritual  milk  which  is 
without  guile,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby" 
(1  Pet.  ii  2):  *'  Lie  not  one  to  another ;  seeing 
that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  bis 
doings,  and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is 
being  renewed  unto  knowledge  af  ter  the  image  of 
him  that  created  him  "  (CoL  iii.  9, 10).  Compare 
the  expressions  which  imply  a  conti  nnous  work : 
**those  that  were  being  saved"  (Acts  ii.  47); 
"  unto  US  which  are  being  saved  "  (1  Cor.  L  18); 
"  in  tiiem  that  are  being  saved  "  (2  Cor.  ii.  15). 

When  we  remember  the  f ormation  of  ayuurfjubSf  \ 
and  read  the  context  in  which  it  occurs  (Rom.  I 
vi.  19,  22;  1  Cor.  i.  30;  1  Thess.  iv.  3,  4,  7; 

2  Thess.  ii.  13 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  15 ;  Heb.  xii.  14  ;  1  Pet. 
i.  2)  with  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  above- 
cited  passages,  we  can  not  doubt  that  St.  Paul, 
the  writcr  to  the  Hcbrews,  and  St.  Peter  all 
had  in  their  own  minds  the  conception  (and 
assumed  that  their  readers  would  have  so,  too), 
that  the  process  of  holiness  was  one  gradual  and 
continuous.  In  onepassagedegrees  and  growtb 
in  holiness  aeem  to  be  definitely  taught :  **  He 
that  is  righteous,  let  him  do  righteousness  still 
(i.e.  yet  more,  sce  margin  of  R.V.)  (#rt,  eti;  cf, 
its  use  in  Matt,  xviii.  16 ;  xxvi.  65)  and  he  that 
is  holy,  let  him  be  made  holy  still'*  (Rev.  xxil 
11).^    It  is  in  the  life  to  come  that  we  look  to 


'  Attention  has  been  drawn  by  some  writers 
to  the  fact  of  the  present  participle  being  used 
in  Heb.  ii.  11 ;  x.  14,  when  the  sanctification  of 
believers  is  spoken  of.  But  as  "sanctify"  in 
both  these  passages  refen  not  to  personal  holi- 
ness, we  do  not  reg^d  them  as  direct  proof  texts 
for  sanctification  being  a  eoniinuoui  process. 
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sanctification  both  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body  to 
be  oompleted — that  of  the  former  at  death,  and 
that  of  the  latter  at  the  resurrection  (Phil, 
iü.  21 ;  Col.  iil.  4 ;  Heb.  xii.  14,  23 ;  1  John 
iii.  2  ;  Jude  24). 

The  tphere  of  sanctification  is  the  whole  man 
— ^body,  ßoul,  and  spirit — the  mind,  the  in- 
tellect,  and  the  will.  In  1  Thess.  ▼.  23  we  find 
that  sanctification  rests  on  two  conditions,  viz. 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  possess  each  of  the 
three  parts  of  our  nature,  and  possess  them 
entirely.  If  sanctification,  as  the  work  of  God 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  reach  its  proper  end,  Hc 
must  enter  in  and  occnpy  each  several  part  of 
man's  nature,  and  sanctify  that  several  part 
thoroughly.  The  Divine  Spirit  enters  and 
dwells  in  our  spirit  first.  From  thence  He  gets 
the  mastery  over  the  desires  of  the  mind,  and 
lastly,  over  the  desires  of  the  flesh. 

The  evidences  of  sanctification  are  the  be- 
liever's  discovery  and  mortification  of  sinful 
desires  (2  Cor.  z.  5),  and  the  bringing  of  the 
whole  being  into  obedience  to  Christ  and 
conformity  to  the  law  of  Qod  (Phil.  iii.  12,  13). 
Futhermore,  sanctified  persons  will  hate  sin 
and  love  righteousness,  and  diligently  and  per- 
sistently  use  the  means  appointed  for  Christian 
growth,  such  as  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  prayer, 
association  with  other  believers,  and  personal 
efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  By 
nothing,  perhaps,  is  a  regulär,  advancing 
sanctification  marked  more  tban  by  a  growing 
habit  of  instant  and  joyfnl  obedience. 

The  way  in  which  sanctification  is  carried  on 
in  the  soul  is  a  düficult  psychological  question 
which  there  is  not  sufficient  space  here  to 
discuss.  But  it  may  be  well  to  remark  in 
passing  that  the  old  nature  is  never  improved 
or  made  better.  It  always  remains  the  same. 
The  flesh  lasts  always  contrary  to  the  spirit. 
It  is  to  be  mortified,  put  down,  kept  under, 
treated  as  an  ever-present  and  unconquered 
antagonist  (1  Cor.  iz.  26, 27).  The  renewal  of  man 
refers  to  the  new  nature:  '*  Stir  up  (Gr.,  stir 
into  a  flame)  the  gift  of  God,  which  is  in  you  " 
(2  Tim.  i.  6) ;  **  Our  inward  man  is  renewed  day 
by  day*'  (2  Cor.  iv.  16).  In  Romans  vü  a  dis- 
thiction  is  drawn  between  the  true  seif  and 
the  old  seif :  *'  It  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but 
sin  which  dwelleth  in  me  "  (ver.  17). 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject  it 
may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
thongh  sanctification  is  the  work  of  God,  yet 
its  divine,  secret  Operation  is  accompanied  by 
the  intellectnal  and  volantary  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  beliover.  There  is  room  left  for 
man's  Operation  in  the  process.  We  can  obey 
and  not  resist  the  divine  strivings  within ;  we 
can  yield  ourselves  to  be  inflaenced,  swayed, 
possessed,  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Rom.vil3,19;viii.l4;Gal.v.l6;lThe88.T.19; 


cf.  2  Tim.  i.  6) ;  and  we  can  exercise  faith  in 
the  promise  of  sanctification  which  is  implied  in 
the  command  to  '*  be  holy  **  (1  Pet.  i.  15, 16).  In 
performing  our  part  and  duty  it  is  necessary 
to  gnard  against  the  idea  that  we  can  attain 
or  advance  in  holiness  by  our  own  unaided 
strength,  or  by  human  devices  (Gal.  iii.  3 ; 
Rom.  viii.  13).  Still  we  must,  relying  upon 
divine  strength  (John  zv.  5),  give  up  all  that 
is  likely  to  prove  a  snare  or  a  hindrance ; 
practise  self-discipline,  put  on  the  Christian 
armour  and  manfully  fight  the  good  fight  of 
faith.  Two  cautions  are  especially  necessary 
in  working  out  our  own  salvation.  First, 
we  must  avoid  absurd  and  harmful  self-tor- 
ture,  and  seek  to  bring  into  subjection  not 
merely  one's  sensual  nature,  but  all  the 
evil  propensities  and  passions  of  the  heart. 
See  Penitential  Instbuments.  Secondly, 
we  must  remcmber  that  there  is  no  meritori- 
ousness  in  our  efforts.  We  can  only  obtain 
seif -mastery  and  labour  aright  in  so  far  as 
God  works  in  us  for  His  good  pleasure  (PliiL 
iL  12). 

Having  dealt  with  the  chief  particulars 
respecting  sanctification,  a  few  remarks  seem 
called  for  conceming  the  place  which  itoccupies 
in  the  scheme  of  salvation.  In  the  applica- 
tion  of  Christ's  redemption  to  man  there  are 
siz  Spiritual  facts  which  need  to  be  clearly 
understood,  viewed  in  their  right  order 
for  theological  clearness  of  thought,  and 
studied  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  redemp- 
tive  plan.  Tbough  all  siz  are  capable  of  being 
viewed  by  the  mind  in  logical  order,  yet  they 
must  not  be  conceived  of  as  occurring  in 
chronological  order.  ^  First,  there  is  Regenera- 
tion {the  "new  birth,"  the  being  *'bornfrom 
above  ").  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  act  of 
God  by  which  the  governing  disposition  of  the 
soul  is  made  holy,  and  by  which  the  first 
holy  exercise  of  tbis  disposition  is  secured. 
Secondly,  there  is  Conversion,  This  may  be 
spoken  of  as  the  human  aspect  of  the  divine 
reality  in  regeneration.  It  is  the  voluntary 
change  in  the  mind  of  the  sinner  which  leads  to 
repentance  ('*  the  tnrning  from  sin  ")  and  faith 
(<*the  tuming  to  God  in  Christ").  See  Con- 
version. Thirdly,  there  is /u«t{/Scattbn.  Thisis 
the  judicial  act  of  God  in  which  He  declares  the 
sinner  to  be  no  longer  ezposed  to  the  penalty 
of  the  law,  but  to  be  restored  to  favour ;  the 

^  To  this  special  feature  respecting  the  Spiri- 
tual events  in  redemption  we  have  a  parallel  in 
facts  connected  with  natural  phenomena.  For 
instance,  the  ray  of  light  and  the  ray  of  heat 
enter  at  the  same  moment.  Again,  Sensation 
and  perception  are  sometimes  not  separated  in 
time,  although  the  former  is  the  cause  of  the 
latter. 
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reversal  of  God's  attitude  towards  tbe  Binner 
becaose  of  the  sinner's  new  relation  to  Christ. 
In  this  act  is  involred  tlie  pardon  of  sin,  and 
by  it  the  believer  has  bis  title  to  etemal  life. 
Fourthly,  there  is  Sanetification.  This  may  be 
viewed  as  the  continnons  Operation  of  tbe  Holy 
Spirit,  by  wbicb  tbe  holy  disposition  imparted 
in  regeneration  ismaintained  andstrengtbened. 
Fiftbly,  there  is  the  daüy  cUansing  of  sin»  com- 
mitted  throagh  tbe  frailty  of  our  mortal 
natare.  This  is  included  or  implied  in  jnstifi- 
cation,  and  may  be  said  to  be  its  continoal 
application  and  enjoyment  Sixtbly,  there  is 
Persevei-ance,  This  may  be  styled  tbe  human 
aspect  of  the  divine  reality  in  sanctification. 
It  is  tbe  Yolnntary  continuance,  on  the  part  of 
tbe  believer,  in  faith  and  well-doing.  All  these 
facts  take  place  in  living  union  with  Christ, 
in  connection  with  tbe  sacraments  of  the 
Gospel,  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  other 
means  of  grace.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
that  **  anion  with  Christ,  in  view  of  wbicb 
God  elects  and  to  wbicb  God  calls  tbe 
sinner,  is  began  in  regeneration,  completed 
in  conversion,  declared  in  jastification,  and 
proved  in  sanctification  and  perseverance.'* 

There  are  two  opposite  erroneons  views  re- 
specting  the  doctrine  of  sanctification  wbicb 
must  be  noticed.     On  the  one  band  there  is  tbe 
view  of  tbe  Antinomians,  wbo  hold  that  tbe  law 
is  not  a  rule  of  life  to  believers  ander  the  Gospel. 
They  contend  that  since  Christ 's  obedience 
and  safferings  have  satisfied  tbe  dcmands  of 
the  law,  the  believer  is  free  from  Obligation 
to  observe  it.    Some  Antinomians  have  em- 
braced  a  System  wbicb  so  perverts  the  doctrine 
of  election  and  efficacioas  grace  that  it  sets 
aside  all  moral  Obligation  and  destroys  tbe 
acconntability  of  man.    Amsdorf  (1559)  said 
that  "  good  works  are  burtful  to  salvation." 
The  answer  to  all  such  teaching  is  that "  Faith 
alone  justifies,  but  not  the  faith  that  is  alone." ' 
As  to  the  doctrine  of  Christian  frecdom  (Gal. 
V.  1),  tbongb  Christ  pat  an  end  to  legalism, 
there  are  provisions  against  licence.    We  are 
free  from  the  law  as  a  svstem  of  curse  and 
penalty  (Gal.  iü  13 ;  Col.  ii.  14 ;  Heb.  ii.  15 ; 
cf.  Rom.  X.  4),  as  a  metbod  of  salvation  (Rom. 
iii.  20 ;  Gal.  ii.  16 ;  Eph.  ii.  8,  9 ;  Tit.  iü.  5), 
and  as  an  outward  foreign  compulsion  (Rom. 
vii.  6 ;  1  Tim.  i.   9).     Wo  are  not  under  tbe 
necessity  of  trusting  oar  salvation  to  an  im- 
possible  future  obedience.    But  believers,  by 
Union  with  Christ,  become  committed  to  His 
Service,  which  is  one  of  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness  (Rom.  vi.  18-20).    They  receive  tbe  spirit 
of  obedience  and  sonsbip   (Gal.  iv.  6;  Rom. 
vi.  4),  and  have  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  by 


^  "Sola  fides  justificat,  sed  fides  non  est  sola" 
(Melancthon). 


which  alone  tbe  requirements  of  the  law  in 
their  bigbest  sense  and  to  their  fall  eztent 
can  be  fulfilled.  The  lesson  taught  at  baptiam 
is  death  unto  sin  and  a  new  birth  unto 
righteousness. 

On  the  other  band,  there  is  tbe  opposite  view 
of  the  Perf ectionists,  wbo  teach  that  in  this  life 
a  believer  can  be  free  from  sin.    No  doubt  that 
idea  arose  from  the  rebound  of  the  pious  znind 
from  tbe  influence  of  Antinomian  princifdea 
Tbe  theory  has  from  time  to  time  been  pre- 
sented  in  many  ways.    But  Perfectionism  in 
all  its  forms  is  occasioned  by  taking  too  low  a 
view  of  sin  and  the  law,  and  failing  to  folly 
recognise  tbe  imperfection  of  the  haman  will 
occasioned  by  the  Fall.    Tbe  law   is  not  a 
sliding  Scale  of  requirements  graduated  to  the 
moral  condition  of  creatures.     It  is  the  an- 
changing  reflection  of  God's  holiness.      Sin 
consists  not  only  in  voluntary  acta,  bat  em- 
braces  those  dispositions  and  states  of  the  sool 
which  are  not  conformed  to  the  divine  holinesa 
Tbe  depraWty  of  man  is  such  that  we  are  not 
able  to    chose   perfectly   aright,   and    every 
moment  to  fulfil  our  duty.    Tbe  form  of  Per- 
fectionism which  is  commonest  is  that  which 
regards  sanctification  as  consisting  in  many 
instances  of   two  distinct  stages.      Tbe  one 
stage  is  regarded  as  that  in  wbicb  the  spiritoal 
life  is  weak  and  the  spiritual  pulse  intemiittent^ 
tbe  Christian  walk  inconsistent,  and  holiness 
partial  and  defective.    The  second  stage  is 
viewed  as  one  in  wbicb  the  believer  perfectly 
consecrates  himself,  and  hencefortb  leads  a 
life  practically  free  from  sin,  or  at  least  from 
incurring  the  guilt  of  sin.    The  former  of  these 
stages  is  thought  to  be  alluded  to  in  Rom.  vii 
14-24,  and  tbe  latter  in  Rom.  vii.  25 ;  vüi.  1. 
But  the  teaching  of  tbe  New  Testament,  taken 
as  a  whole,  gives  no  countenance,  in  fact  is  op- 
posed,  to  such  a  tbeory  (PhiL  iü.  12-14 ;  James 
ÜL  2 ;   1  John  L  8 ;    comp.  1  Kings  viii.  46 ; 
Eccles.  vii.  20).    All  Christians  are  required  in 
Scripture  to  do  acts  wbicb  bespeak  imperfect 
sanctification.  They  are  to  confess  sin,  seek  for- 
giveness,  assume  penitential  attitudes  in  prayer, 
mortify  their  members,  and  are  to  regard  sal- 
vation, in  the  füll  meaniug  of  the  term,  as  a 
matter  of  hope,  not  of  present  experience  (Rom. 
viii.  24).    Some  persons  wbo  profess  to  pass 
from  tbe  lower  to  the  higher  stage  of  sancti- 
fication possibly  have  mistaken  their  so-called 
second  sanctification  for  their  conversion.    Of 
course  there  are  certain  periods  in  tbe  Christian 
experience  wben  we  make  more  decided  and 
rapid  progress  than  at  other  times.    But  at 
none  of  these  do  we  obtain  complete  sanctifi- 
cation.   Tbe  progress  made  is  different,  not  in 
kind,  but  merely  in  degree  and  measare.    To 
tbe  very  end — and  such  is  the  experience  of 
eminent  saints  in  all  ages — we  need  to  be 
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'om  the  recurring  defilements  of  daily 
xiü.  10). 

Scriptares  bave  been  quoted  in 
Perfectionism,  and  call  for  a  pass- 
).  First,  there  are  those  passages 
tbe  Word  **perfect"  is  used  of  be- 
)at  this  word  (rAetoi)  is  used  rela- 
t  absolutelj,   in   such  pbrases  as: 

we  speak  wisdom  among  tbe  per- 
f  uU-grown)  (1  Cor.  U.  6 ;  PbiL  iii.  16 ; 

9).  Again,  tbere  are  two  passages  in 

First  Epistle  in  wbicb  mention  is 
te  sinlessness  of  the  estate  of  fellow- 
Christ.  But  these  passages  need  to 
ith  others  close  beside  them.  For 
*  Wbosoerer  abidetb  in  bim  sinneth 
soever  sinneth  hath  not  seen  him, 
oweth  him  "  (1  John  iii.  6)  shonld  be 
sirith  the  following  words  :  '*  If  we  say 
ive  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and 
s  not  in  os.  If  we  confess  oar  sins, 
f ul  and  righteous  to  forgive  os  onr 

"  If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned, 
lim  a  liar,  and  bis  word  is  not  in  ns  " 

8-10).  **  My  little  children,  these 
ite  I  unto  you,  that  ye  may  not  sin. 
ly  man  sin,  we  have  an  AdTOcate 
'ather,  Jesns  Christ  tbe  righteous," 
n  ii.  1,  2).    Again,  "  We  know  that 

is  begotten  of  God  sinneth  not ;  bnt 
as  begotten  of  God  (t.e.  Christ  tbe 
sepeth  him,  and  the  evil  one  toucheth 

(1  John  V.  18)  should  be  read  with 

almost  immediately  preceding  this 

any  man  see  bis  brother  sinning  a 
to  death,  he  shall  ask  and  God  will 
ife  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death  ** 
16).  The  simple  way  of  so  reading  the 
uiges  as  to  make  one  set  harmonise 
other  is  to  regard  1  John  iii.  6  and 
16  as  ref erring  to  the  ideal  life  of  the 
So  far  as  one  abides  in  Christ  he 
m  all  sin.  The  life  of  sin  and  tbe 
•d  ezclude  one  another,  as  darkness 
As  a  believer  is  true  to  the  prin- 

power  of  the  new  life,  as  long  as  be 
3  Christ,  he  sinneth  not.  Another 
tion  of  these  two  passages  of  St.  John 
inneth  "  requires  to  be  restricted  to 
luntarily  and  deliberately.  However, 
s  the  more  satisfactory  explanation. 
admirably  catches  the  drift  of  tbe 
.  the  following  words :  "John  recog- 
itermediate  state,  no  gradations.  He 
n  the  radical  point  of  diiference.  He 
the  two  States  in  their  essential  nature 
iples.  It  is  either  love  or  bäte,  light 
BS,  truth  or  a  lie.  The  Christian  lifo 
ntial  nature  is  the  oppositeof  all  sin. 
8  sin,  it  must  be  af ter  tbe  working  of 
iture."  See  Sinless  Psrfsotion. 


We  have  not  touched  upon  Rome's  confusion 
of  justification  with  sanctification,  as  that  is  a 
Bubject  dealt  with  elsewbere  (Justification). 
But  there  is  one  remark,  viz.  that  '*  justi- 
fication is  a  divine  act  wbicb  conveys  sancti- 
fying  gprace,"  which  is  frequently  found,  in  one 
form  or  another,  in  modern  Roman  Catbolic 
Manuals,  that  calls  for  a  word  of  special  com- 
ment.  Justification  does  convey  only  that  which 
is  in  its  own  province,  tIz.  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  righteousness  of  God,  a  title  to  etemal 
life.  The  grace  of  sanctification  is  conveyed 
direct  from  Grod,  and  sanctification  is  not  the 
act  of  God  the  Father  as  in  the  case  of  justi- 
fication, but  the  work  of  sanctification  is  that 
of  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  Justification  no  more 
conveys  the  grace  of  sanctification,  than  sancti- 
fication conveys  the  grace  of  justification. 
These  are  accompanying  facts,  yet  each  is 
distinct  in  itself.  One  of  the  greatest  blessings 
received  from  the  Reformation  was  the  clear 
stating  of  the  distinction  between  justification 
and  sanctification.  For  the  promotion  of 
holiness  nothing  is  more  important  than  to  keep 
in  our  thoughts  these  two  trnths  always  distinct 
and  separate,  and  to  give  them  their  rightful 
place  in  the  redemptive  plan.  [C.  N.] 

SAN0TT7ABY.— A  holy  place.  A  tiUe 
given  by  Romanists  and  Ritualists  to  that 
part  of  the  church  in  which  the  "altar" 
Stands. 

SAKCTTJS  BELL,  THE.— A  bell  which  is 
rung  to  call  the  people's  attention  in  the 
Mass  Service  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
bell  is  so  called  because  it  is  rung  at  the  words 
Sanetui,  Sanctua,  Sanetu»  (Holy,  Holy,  Holy). 
It  is  also  rung  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host, 
and,  in  Roman  Catbolic  churches  in  England, 
before  the  words  of  oonsecration.  The  use 
of  the  Sanctus  bell  in  the  Church  of  England 
was  forbidden  even  under  the  First  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI. 

BABDIOA,  COXJNOIL  OF.— This  Council, 
which  met  in  343,  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  bistory  of  the  development  of  the  papal 
pretensions.  It  was  summoned  tbrough  the 
infiuence  of  Julius,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  at  a 
time  when  the  strife  between  the  Arian  and 
Athan&sian  parties  was  especially  bitter.  Ari- 
anism  was  predominant  in  the  East,  Athana- 
sian  orthodozy  in  the  West ;  and  the  case  of 
Athanasius  himself,  who  had  been  deposed 
two  years  before  at  the  Council  of  Antioch, 
was  one  of  tbe  first  matters  that  feil  to  be  de- 
cided.  As  Sardica  was  within  the  frontier  of 
the  Western  Empire,  the  Western  bishops  were 
largely  in  the  majority,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  resolved  that  Athanasius  was  entitled  to 
a  seat  and  a  vote.  Upon  this  the  Eastem 
bisbops  witbdrew  to  Pbilippopolis,  and  there 
held  a  separate  Council,  at  which  they  passed 
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Bentence  of  depobitiou  upon  both  Athanasius 
and  Julias. 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  historj  of  the  Chnrch, 
no  mention  had  erer  been  made  in  the  Canon 
Law  of  any  legally  defincd  action  of  tbe  Bishop 
of  Rome  in  other  Cburcbes.  Bnt  owing  to  tbe 
fact  tbat  tbe  Arian  majority  in  tbe  East  bad 
deposed  several  ortbodoz  bisbops,  it  was  feit 
tbat  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  ortbodoxj 
tbat  in  such  cases  there  sbould  be  a  right  of 
appeal  to  Julius,  wbosc  Trinitarianism  was 
bejond  suspicion.  Tho  Council  of  Sardica 
accordingly  resolved  tbat  any  bishop  wbo  feit 
himself  aggrieved  by  a  provincial  judgment  of 
bis  Gase  migbt  appeal  to  Julius  if  be  thongbt 
fit.  Tbe  decrees  in  wbicb  these  resolationü; 
were  formulated  are  known  in  bistory  as  the 
Canons  of  Sardica. 

With  regard  to  these  canons  it  has  to  be 
noted :  (1)  Tbat  they  apply  only  to  Julius,  wbo 
is  ezprcssly  named,  and  were  probably  meant 
to  be  no  more  than  a  temporary  expedient  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  tbe  existing  Situation. 
(2)  Tbat  they  give  Julius  only  an  appellate 
Jurisdiction,  but  no  right  of  bis  own  accord  to 
summon  causes  to  Rome  or  sst  aside  the  judg- 
ment of  Councils.  (3)  They  show  tbat  even 
this  power  of  appellate  Jurisdiction  was  not 
an  original  possession  of  tbe  Roman  See,  but 
one  granted  at  Sardica  for  tbe  first  time. 
(4)  Above  all,  the  power  conferred  on  Julius 
was  conferred  by  a  body  of  Latin  bishops, 
whose  authority  in  tbe  matter  was  afterwards 
Bteadily  rejected  by  the  African  no  less  than 
by  the  Eastem  Church,  and  was  not  generally 
acknowledged  even  in  tbe  West  tili  after  the 
fabrication  of  the  so-called  Isidorian  Decretals. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  bowever,  the  canons  of 
Sardica  soon  became  fateful  Instruments  in 
helping  forward  the  pretensions  of  tbe  Papacy. 
Innocent  L  (402-417)  made  them  tbe  basis  of 
demands  tbat  all  "  greater  causes  "  sbould  be 
Bubmitted  for  decision  to  the  **  Apostolic  See." 
2Sosimu8,  Innocent's  successor,  pressed  the 
right  of  interference  still  more  eagerly,  and 
ascribed  a  much  higher  authority  to  the  canons 
of  Sardica  by  constantly  quoting  them  as 
canons  of  tbe  Council  of  Nicaea.  In  defence 
of  Zosimus  it  is  frequently  urged  tbat  he  was 
misled  by  the  arrangement  of  bis  colleotion  of 
oanons,  and  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  con- 
scious  fraud ;  but  it  is  at  least  significant  tbat 
when  an  African  Synod  challenged  tbe  groands 
on  wbicb  he  rested  bis  Claims,  and  resolved 
very  wisely  to  send  messengers  of  their  own  to 
the  East  to  get  correct  copies  of  the  canons 
of  Nicsea,  tbe  papal  legates,  wbo  were  present, 
used  every  effort  to  persuade  tbe  synod  to 
leave  Zosimus  to  examine  into  this  matter  for 
himself. 

The  canons  of  Sardica  thus  served  as  one  of 


tbe  foundation  stones  for  tbe  edifice 
mediasval  papal  System.  The  Bishops  c 
originally  possessed  none  of  the  prop« 
butes  of  sovereignty,  but  these  canons  fu 
them  with  a  convenient  handle  for  tl 
of  Usurpation,  wbicb  was  gradually  bat  i 
pushed  on  until  tbe  Pope  became  the  s 
monarch  of  a  universal  empire. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  t! 
atmosphere  of  fraud  wbicb  clings  ab 
whole  bistory  of  tbe  development  of  th 
Supremacy — the  action  of  Zosimus  io 
forming  the  canons  of  Sardica  into  ca 
Nice,  the  embodiment  in  tbe  Canon  ] 
Nicolas  L  of  the  false  Isidorian  De 
the  incorporation  into  the  papal  dogm 
Thomas  Aquinas  of  the  f  orgeries  of  a  thii 
Century  Dominican  monk — tbat  all  this 
have  led  to  a  suspicion  tbat  the  S 
canons  themselves  may  only  have 
Roman  f orgery.  But  whilc  it  is  true  Üu 
canons  are  never  mentioned  in  tbe  acti 
general  Councils  of  Constantinople  oi 
cedon,  and  receive  no  notice  whatevi 
such  Church  bistorians  as  Socrates,  Sc 
and  Theodoret,  even  when  they  are  rec< 
the  transactions  of  the  Council  of  S 
modern  scbolars  almost  without  except 
gard  them  as  authentic.  [J.  ( 

SABXJM,  X7BE  OF.— We  are  all  famili^ 
tbe  sentence,  retained  from  the  First 
Book,  tbat  "whereas  berctofore  ther 
been  great  diversity  in  saying  and 
within  this  realm;  some  following  Ss 
use,  some  Hereford  use,  and  some  the 
Bangor,  some  of  York,  some  of  Lincol 
from  henceforth  all  the  whole  realm  sb^ 
but  one  use."  Tbat  was  in  1549 ;  bi 
before  tbat,  tbe  tendency  had  been  to* 
unification  of  the  Church  Services.  ** '. 
of  Sarum*'  does  not  mean  any  one  bo 
even  coUection  of  books  merely,  but  tl 
customs  and  traditions  which  bad  gi 
round  their  ministrations.  The  Sarui 
were  introduced  into  Wells,  Exetcr,  St. 
and  Lichfield,  each  of  which  bad  i 
''  use,"  in  the  f  ourteenth  and  fif  teenth  cei 
and  in  1542  Canterbury  Convocation  a 
tbe  Sarum  Breviary  for  the  entire  pi 
Its  orig^  is  popularly  assooiated  wi 
name  of  Osmnnd,  but  it  is  probable  t 
merely  edited  some  older  use,  and  hi 
was  improved  and  completed  by  Bisho] 
(A.D.  1218).  Wyclif  (A.D.  1370)  com] 
of  the  Sarum  ceremonial  rules  which,  l 
"hinder  much  the  gospel;  for  fools  c 
it  more  important  than  the  commandm 
6od  and  to  study  and  teach  Christ'«  g 
The  recitation  of  the  Hours,  he  said,  mm 
**  weary  and  indisposed  to  study  God'f ! 
aching  of  beads." 
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*' Ceremonial  and  ritual  matters  werc  hotlj 
debated  in  the  fourteenth  and  fiftecnth  cen- 
taries;  liturgical  panctiliousness  was  strong 
in  Wyclif's  day,  and  was  strongly  denounced 
by  him  ;  and  even  the  anthority  of  the  Canons 
of  Salisbory  could  not  satisfy  a  contentioos 
Bitualist  of  the  fifteentb  Century,  such  as 
Clement  Maydeston,  the  aothor  of  the  populär 
JHrectorium  Sacerdotatn  and  other  ritual  hand- 
books"  (Frere). 

These   rabbinical  disputes   still  infest    the 
Chorch.     One  faction  among  the  *'  Ritualists  " 
profess  to  foUow  Sarum  use  as  their  guide, 
and  Claim  on  that  account  that  it  is  unjust  to 
accuse  them  of  *^  Romanising  "  merely  because 
they  seek  to  restore  worship  to  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  in  Bngland   before  the  Re- 
formation.    But  to  this  another  faction  replies 
that  nobody  can  be  sure  what  the  Sarum  use 
«xactly  was.   Mr.  Percy  Dearmer  in  bis  Parson^i 
Jffandbook  {foxxTth  edit,  pp.  91-92, 108,  217-220), 
teils  US  ^'  the  Prayer  Book  does  not  rcf  er  us  to 
.  tbe  diocese  of  Salisbury  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  Century,  but  to  England  of  the  siz- 
teenth ;  and  we  know  that  though  the  Sarum 
books  were  adopted  very  generally  in  other 
dioceses,  the  Sarum  cercmonial  was  not.    Ko 
one  knows  what  the  Sarum  use  as  to  colours 
was  for  Advent,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Lent, 
Ascensiontidc,    Whitsuntido,    or   for    Trinity 
'      8anday;  consequently    the    so-called    Sarum 
L'     nses  are  really  onc-half  made  up  from  the 
t     fancy   of   the    nineteenth-century   Ritualists. 
Those   colours   which    have    been  commonly 
I     thought  to  be  peculiarly  Roman,  were   cer- 
^     tainly  included  in  the  Sarum   use."      "  It  is 
impossible  to  teil  how  these  colours  were  used 
at  Salisbury,  owing  to  the  imperf ect  informa- 
tion  of    the   books."    These   books  '*give  a 
cathedral   use,    and    wo   know    that    parish 
cburches  could  not  and  did  not  adopt  the 
cnstoms  of  their  cathedral  churches.    Indeed, 
we  find  that  in  the  Cuttomary^  a  book  drawn 
np  for  parochial  use,  all  directions  as  to  lights 
are  omitted." 

In  a  doctrinal  point  of  view  it  must  be  added 
that  so  f ar  as  Sarum  differed  from  Rome,  it 
differed  for  the  worse. 

Mr.  Burbidge,  in  bis  work  on  the  Liturgie» 

and  Office»  ofthe  Chureh  (which  was  relied  upon 

by  Archbishop  Benson  in  bis  Lincoln  Judgment), 

says,  "  The  common  practice  of  regarding  the 

forms  which  were  in  use  in  England  at  the 

beginning  of  the  sizteenth  Century,  as  if  they 

were  the  original  sources  of  the  Prayer  Book, 

L      is  fruitful  in  mischief.    For  in  this  way  the 

i      origin  of  the  English  Services  is  traced  to  a 

collection  of  devotions  more  deeply  afifected  by 

^     mediseval  developments  of  ritual  and  doctrine 

F     than  those  of  any  other  country."    Nay,  more ; 

the  Sarum  was  worse  than  any  other  of  the 


English  usos  above  referred  to.  '*  Whilst  they 
followed  the  same  general  plan  and  ordcr  of 
Service  as  are  fonnd  in  the  Sarum  use,  they 
gave  far  less  prominence  to  the  novclties  of 
faith  and  practice  which  have  been  pointed 
out .  .  .  the  most  peculiar  f  eatures  of  the  Sarum 
use  were  absent.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
Sarum  use  was  the  populär  form  of  Service  in 
England.  And  consequently  it  must  be  under- 
stood  that,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  our 
forefathcrs  had  been  accustomed  to  a  scrvioe 
which  was  farther  removed  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  ancient  liturgies  than  any  other  Ser- 
vice of  ancient  or  modern  times."  He  adds 
that  the  adulterations  came  in  through  France, 
beginning  in  the  ninth  Century,  when  Eu- 
charistie corruption  spread  darkness  over  the 
Western  Chureh.  He  adds  that  even  "the 
present  Roman  Service  is  free  from  most  of 
these  very  startling  novelties,  though  it  con- 
tinues  to  follow  the  mediseval  Chureh  in  the 
general  vicw  of  sacrifice,  as  being  propitiatory 
rather  than  Eucharistie." 

The  Rubrics  especially  added  in  the  Sarum 
missal  profess  to  offer  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  an 
adoration  of  the  Host  (Burbidge,  pp.  vi,  89,  95, 
96,  97,  101,  105).  [J.  T.  T.] 

SATI8FACTI0N.— According  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Chureh  of  Rome  as  set  forth  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  xiv..  De  Panit,  cap  ix.), 
"So  great  is  the  largeness  of  the  divine 
bounty,  that  we  are  able  to  make  sati»f<ietion 
to  God  the  Father  through  Jesus  Christ,  not 
only  by  punishments  undertaken  voluntarily 
by  US  for  the  chastisement  of  sin,  or  imposed 
by  the  judgment  of  the  priest  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  oifence,  but  also,  which  is  the 
greatest  proof  of  love,  by  temporal  strokes  in- 
fiUcted  by  God,  and  patiently  borne  by  us."  The 
Council  proceeded  in  three  canons  to  declare 
accursed  any  one  denying  this  doctrine.  The 
Romish  theory  is  at  the  root  of  the  doctrines  of 
Indulgences  and  Purgatory.  Such  an  idea  of 
"  satisfaction  "  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospels  or  Epistles,  and  when  Christ  forgave 
sinners,  He  did  so  absolutely  and  freely  (Matt, 
ix.  2 ;  xviii.  32  ;  Luke  xv.).  The  texts  adduced 
by  Rome  in  proof  of  her  teaching  by  no  means 
afilrm  it.  They  are  as  foUows  :  (1)  Gen.  üi. 
16 ;  but  in  the  sentence  of  temporal  punish- 
ment  here  recorded,  no  mention  is  made  of 
pardon,  the  hope  merely  of  which  is  held  out 
in  verse  15.  When  God's  law  is  broken,  the 
penalty  must  be  paid,  but  the  penalty  is  not 
"  satisfaction,*'  and  forgiveness  is  of  God*s  free 
grace  and  mercy,  which  is  uninfluenced  by  the 
sinner's  acts.  (See  Matt,  xviii.  27,  "moved 
with  compassion,"  and  verse  32,  "  because  thou 
desirest  me.")  (2)  The  case  of  Miriam  (Nom. 
xü«  14).  She,  however,  merely  had  to  undergo 
the  seven  days'  Isolation  legaUy  required  in  all 
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cases  of  recovery  from  leprosy.  (3)  Moses*  ex- 
clasion  from  tho  Promised  Land  was  on  accoant 
of  hispublicly  committed  sin  (Num.  xxi.  12^.)« 
The  penalty,  however,  did  not  in  any  way  «am 
Moses'  forgivenessy  but  was  necessary  in  order 
that  God's  honoar  xnight  be  publicly  vindicated. 

(4)  The  case  of  the  death  of  David  and  Bath- 
sheba's  child  (2  Sam.  xiL).  The  reason  for  the 
penalty  here  is  similar  to  that  of  the  last  case. 

(5)  The  repentance  of  the  Ninevites  (Jonah  iü. 
10).  But  their  display  of  hamiliation  was 
merely  expressive  of  their  tme  repentance,  and 
did  not  procure  them  God's  forgivcness.  (6) 
Col.  L  24.  Paal,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
his  sufferings  supplied  something  that  was 
deficient  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  bat  merely 
that  the  Apostle's  afflictions  were  part  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  on  the  principle  of  Isa.  Iziü 
9  and  Acts  ix.  4,  a  very  different  matter. 

Now,  according  to  the  Church  of  England,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Homilies  and  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  (both  in  harmony 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scripture),  the 
only  '*  satisfaction "  God  requires  of  us  is  to 
cease  to  do  evil  and  to  do  good,  and  if  we  have 
done  any  man  wrong,  to  endeavour  ourselves 
to  make  him  amends.  This  was  commonly 
the  Penance  the  Church  enjoined  (see  ffomüy 
on  Bepentarue).  Further,  Christ  alone,  *'by 
His  one  oblation  of  Himself  once  offered  has 
made  a  fuU,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice, 
oblation,  and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  World  "  (see  Communion  Office). 

Further,  the  death  of  Christ,  if  we  regard 
the  persons  for  whom  it  was  nndergone,  is  a 
"  sacrifice  "  ;  if  we  regard  Him  who  offered  it, 
it  is  a  free  "  oblation  " ;  if  we  consider  Him  to 
whom  it  was  offered,  it  is  a  ''satisfaction"; 
and  in  every  one  of  these  respects  it  is  füll, 
perfect,  and  sufficient;  and  particularly,  it  is 
a  **  füll  satisfaction,"  a  "  perfect  oblation,"  and 
a  *'  sufficient  sacrifice " ;  not  like  the  legal 
offerings  for  the  sins  of  one  kind,  or  the 
offences  of  one  nation,  or  of  one  person,  but 
for  the  sins  of  all  the  world.  Let  none  there- 
fore  mistake,  or  imagine  we  are  about  to 
sacrifice  Christ  again,  as  the  Koman  Church 
falsely  teacheth ;  for  that  is  not  only  needless 
and  impossible,  but  a  piain  contradiction  to 
St.  Paul,  who  aflirms  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
offered  only  **  once,"  and  by  that  **  one  obla- 
tion He  hath  per/ected  for  ever  them  that  are 
sanctified "  (see  Dean  Comber,  On  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer),  Bishop  Westcott  (in  his  com- 
mentary  on  the  EpitUe  to  the  Hehrews)  shows 
very  clearly  that  our  Blessed  Savionr  has  met 
all  our  needs  as  sinners,  and  satisfied  fully  all 
Claims  on  the  threefold  consequences  of  sin — 
"  death,  which  requires  forgiveness,  the  bon- 
dage  which  requires  redemption,  the  alienation 
which  requires  reconciüation " — by  "His  one 


offering  He  has  perfected  for  ever  those  who 
are  sanctified." 

Perceval,  in  his  Romuh  SchUm,  showB  that 
the  passages  cited  by  the  authors  of  the  Tri- 
dentine  Decrees,  being  all  taken  from  the  Old 
Dispensation,  cannot  be  pressed,  because  the 
analogy  of  God's  dealings  before  and  after  the 
sufferings  of  our  Lord  will  not  altogether  hold. 
Besides,  they  all  relate  to  cases  of  open  sin, 
in  which,  for  the  edification  of  others,  temporal 
punishment  was  inflicted,  from  which  no 
argument  whatever  can  be  adduced  in  behalf 
of  vindictive  penalties  for  secret  sins,  which 
have  been  repented  of ,  oonfessed,  and  forsaken 
with  faith  in  Christ.  It  would  seem  from 
certain  expressions  that  they  consider  the 
practice  of  the  virtues  most  opposed  to  the 
sins  committed,  among  the  vindictive  penal- 
ties for  sin.  Again,  the  scriptural  texts  quoted 
are  shown  in  detail  to  be  utterly  inapplicable 
to  the  doctrine  of  "  satisfaction  "  by  the  Rer. 
Dr.  C.  H.  H.  Wright  in  his  Primer  of  Romatt 
Catholieitm  (pp.  92-95).  Further,  the  Triden- 
tine  Catechism  quotes  St.  Augustlne's  words 
in  favour  of  their  doctrine  of  **  satisfaction": 
"  Rightly  are  times  of  penance  appointed  bj 
those  who  preside  over  the  Church,  that  tatü- 
faetion  may  be  made  to  the  Church  in  which 
sins  are  remitted."  To  this  there  are  two 
answers:  (1)  Primitive  penance  preeeded  ab- 
Solution — the  Romish  "  satisfaction  '*  follows 
it ;  (2)  The  Primitive  penance  was  a  aatitfdctum 
to  the  Church,  but  the  Romish  penance  is  a 
iotisfactüm  offered  to  God. 

Hooker  shows  that  this  same  doctrine  of 
satisfaction  "  overthroweth  the  foondation  of 
faith,"  for  *'  he  which  giveth  to  any  good  werk 
of  ours  the  force  of  satisfying  the  wrath  of  God 
for  sin,  the  power  of  meriting  either  eaithlj 
or  heavenly  reward  .  .  .  pulleth  up  the  doo* 
trine  of  faith  by  the  roots  "  (see  Sermon  IILV 
Again,  he  stetes,  "  the  satisfaction  "  offered  by 
Christ  is  alone  "adequate"  for  all  the  sooTs 
need  (see  Ecd.  Pol,,  VI.  v.  1,  Sermon  IL). 

All  these  attempts  of  Rome  to  make  human 
merit  satisfy  for  sin  have  necessarily  twogreit 
evil  effects.  First,  they  detract  from  thft 
Redeemer's  glory  by  diminishing  the  value  of 
His  one  Atonement  on  the  Gross,  by  virtuaSj 
making  that  Sacrifice  to  be  insnfficient  for  tha 
forgiveness  of  the  sins  of  the  whole  workL 
According  to  Ä  Catholie  Dictionary  (p.  700) 
Bossuet,  and  all  Cathollcs,  teach  that  "m 
must  not  Infer  that  Jesus  Christ  has  faiied  to 
make  entire  satisfaction  for  us,"  bat  the  prmc- 
tical  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  "  satisfaction  "  ai 
defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent  cannot  bat  be 
to  lower  the  conception  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's 
sacrifice.  Secondly,  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
"satisfaction"  Substitutes  to  a  great  extent 
mere  extemal  acts  for  that  genuine  boitow  of 
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heart  which,  together  with  amendment  of  life, 
God  desires  to  see  in  penitent  sinnen.  The 
whole  difference  between  Protestants  and 
Romanists  on  this  subject  is  samxned  up  in  the 
verj  different  words  Repentance  and  Penance. 
The  doctrine  of  haman  "  satisfaction  "  cannot 
be  too  strenaouslj  opposed.  [T.  H.  L.  L.] 
SOAPTTLAR. — A  piece  of  woollen  cloth  wom 
ander  the  clothes  on  the  Shoulders  with  varions 
supposed  effects,  such  as  (1)  saving  from  hell» 
(2)  delivering  from  Pargatory  ;  (3)  eaming 
Indnlgences ;  (4)  protecting  from  the  deviL 

1.  The  CarmdUe  or  Brovon  seapular  saves 
from  hell.  In  1251  St  Mary  is  related  to  have 
appeared  to  an  Englishman,  named  Simon 
Stock,  on  Mount  Carmel  in  Palestine,  and  to 
have  assured  him  that  wboever  died  wearing 
the  Carmelite  scapular,  which  she  therenpon 
placed  in  bis  hands,  shoold  be  saved  from 
etemal  damnation.  The  Roman  Breviary  teils 
US  that  she  said  to  him,  "Those  who  die 
pioasly  with  this  habit  on,  shall  not  suffer 
etemal  fire/' 

2.  The  same  scapnlar  delivers  from  Porgatory. 
S.  Alfonso  de'  Lig^ori,  the  appointed  teacher 
of  the  Roman  Church,  writes:  **The  promise 
made  by  oor  Blessed  Jjady  to  Pope  John  XXII. 
is  well  known.  She  appeared  to  him  and 
ordered  him  to  make  known  to  all  that  on  the 
Saturday  after  thelr  death  she  would  dcliver 
from  Pargatory  all  who  wore  the  Carmelite 
Bcapolar.  This,  as  Father  Crasset  relates,  was 
proclaimed  by  the  same  Pontiff  in  a  Ball, 
which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Alexander 
V.,  Clement  VII.,  Pias  V.,  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
Paal  V. ''  {Qlories  of  Mary,  p.  196). 

3.  The  seapular  of  the  ImmaeuUUe  Conception 
eams  Indalgences.  St.  Alfonso  assares  as 
that  "  the  Indulgenccs  granted  to  any  religioas 
Order,  any  pions  spot,  or  any  person,  are  an- 
nexed  to  the  scapnlar  of  the  Immacalate 
Conception,  which  is  blessed  by  the  Theatines ; 
and  by  reciting  a  Pater,  Ave,  and  CHoria  six 
times  in  honoar  of  the  most  holy  Trinity  and 
Immacalate  Mary,  we  can  gain  (Miea  quotiet) 
each  time  all  the  Indalgences  of  Rome,  of 
Portiancala,  of  Jerasalem,  and  Galicia  **  {Ghr%e$ 
of  Mary,  p.  333,  ed.  Daffy).  The  nomber  of 
these  Indalgences  which  may  be  eamed  by 
the  wearer  of  the  scapalar  every  six  minates 
(for  the  reqaired  exercise  occapies  aboat  that 
time)  is  "433  plenary  Indalgences,  besides 
Indalgences  for  different  lengths  of  time, 
which  are  innamerable"  {ibid.,  p.  661,  ed. 
Danigan).  As  4330  plenary  Indalgences,  be- 
sides  an  innamerable  namber  of  Indalgences 
for  thoasands  of  years,  can  be  thas  gained  in 
the  coarse  of  one  hoar,  the  scapalar  appears 
mach  more  effective  than  the  Jabilee,  at  which, 
however,  we  are  told  that  a  **most  plenary" 
Indalgence  can   be  eamed.     Does  any  one 


want   more  than  4330   plenary  Indalgences 
an  hoar? 

4.  The  seapular  of  the  Sorrows  or  Dolour»  of 
Mary  protects  from  the  devil.  The  following 
instances  are  given  by  St.  Alfonso.  *'  A  yoang 
man  in  Perag^  promised  the  devü  that  if  he 
woald  enable  him  to  attain  a  sinfal  object,  he 
woald  give  him  bis  soal ;  and  he  gave  him  a 
written  contract  to  this  effect,  signed  in  bis 
own  blood.  When  the  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted  the  devil  demanded  the  Performance 
of  the  promise,  and  for  this  purpose  led  him 
to  the  brink  of  a  well,  at  the  same  time 
threatening  that  if  he  did  not  throw  himself 
in,  he  woald  drag  him,  body  and  soal,  to  hell. 
The  wretched  yoath,  thinking  that  it  woald  be 
impossible  to  escape  from  bis  hands,  got  on 
the  little  parapet  to  cast  himself  in ;  bat, 
terrified  at  the  idea  of  death,  he  told  the  devü 
that  he  had  not  the  coarage  to  take  the  leap, 
bat  that,  if  he  was  determined  on  bis  death, 
he  mast  pash  him  in.  The  yoang  man  wore 
a  scapalar  of  the  Sorrows  of  Mary ;  the  devil 
therefore  said,  *Tear  off  that  scapalar,  and 
then  I  will  pash  thee  in.'  Bat  the -yoath, 
discovering  in  the  scapalar  the  protection  still 
voachsafed  to  him  by  the  divine  Mother, 
refnsed  to  do  so,  and  at  length,  after  mach 
altercation,  the  devil,  filled  with  confasion, 
departed"  {Oloriei  of  Mary,  p.  421).  Another 
instance  is  that  of  a  young  nobleman,  who  so 
hated  God  that  he  carried  about  a  cracifix  in 
Order  to  beat  it,  and  commanicated  sacri- 
legioasly  in  order  to  get  the  sacred  partiole 
and  trample  it  beneath  bis  feet.  This  yoang 
man  went  into  a  charch  and  made  confession 
to  a  priest,  who  being  a  friend  of  St.  Alfonso's 
told  him  aboat  it.  Sarprised  at  bis  Com- 
ing to  him,  "the  father  asked  if  he  had 
ever  practised  any  devotions  towards  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  for  sach  conversions  only 
come  throagh  the  powerfal  hands  of  Mary. 
*None,  father  —  devotions  indeed  I  I  looked 
apon  myself  as  damned.'  '  Bat  reflect  again,' 
said  the  father.  *  Father,  I  did  nothing,' 
he  repeated.  Bat  patting  bis  band  to  bis 
breast  to  ancover  it,  he  remembered  that  he 
wore  the  scapalar  of  Mary's  Sorrows.  *Ah, 
my  son,*  said  the  confessor,  'dost  thoa  not 
see  it  is  oar  Blessed  Lady  who  has  obtained 
thee  so  extraordinary  a  grace?  And  know,' 
he  added,  «that  to  her  this  charch  is  dedi- 
cated*"(»Wd.,  p.346). 

To  make  all  safe  and  encoarage  others, 
St.  Alfonso  says  that  he  wore  himself  different 
Bcapalars,  '*  the  scapalar  of  Moant  Carmel,  the 
scapalar  of  Mary  in  Sorrow,  the  scapalar  of 
Mary  of  Mercy,  and  particalarly  the  scapalar 
of  the  Conception."  The  last  of  these  alone 
woald  provide  him  each  time  that  he  recited 
prayezi  ocoapying  aboat  six  minates,  and  also 
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on  bis  deatb,  with  433  plenarj  Indulgences, 
any  one  of  which  would  be  enoogb  to  keep 
bim  out  of  Purgatory,  and  ehould  they  all  fall 
in  this  purpose,  tbe  scapular  of  Moont  Carmel 
would  bring  bim  out  of  it  on  tbe  first  Saturday 
after  be  died,  and  would  also  secure  bim  from 
bell.  Tbe  scapular  of  St.  Mary  in  Sorrow  (or 
Mary's  Sorrows)  would  also  defend  bim  from 
tbe  devil,  and  beyond  all  tbis  be  bad  tbe 
«apular  of  Mary  of  Mercy  to  fall  back  upon, 
if  be  was  not  sufficiently  protected  by  tbe 
otbers.  [F.  M.] 

SOABF.— See  Stolk. 

SOHISM. — •*  Tbe  disposition  to  multiply  essen- 
tials  good  Riebard  Baxter  considered  tbe  bane 
of  tbe  Cburcb,  tbe  prolific  source  of  intolerance 
and  dlvisions  "  (Fisber).  f  Every  division  among 
Cbristians,  from  wbatever  cause  it  arises,  is 
scbism.  Tbe  greatness  of  tbe  sin  of  division 
in  tbe  sigbt  of  God  can  be  comprebended  only 
by  realising  bow  dear  to  Hirn  is  tbe  unity  of 
tbe  Spirit  among  tbe  members  of  tbe  body  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Tbe  example  of  our  Lord  and 
His  disciples  continuing  to  attend  tbe  Services, 
not  only  of  tbe  Temple  but  also  of  tbe  Jewisb 
synagogues,  tili  tbe  fall  of  Jerusalem,  sbould, 
one  would  tbink,  bave  caused  Cbristians  to 
besitate  before  tbey  separated  tbemselves  from 
tbe  Cburcb  of  tbeir  fatbers.  Tbere  is  no  duty 
wbicb  is  more  constantly  and  earnestly  insisted 
on  by  our  Lord,  tbe  Apostles,  and  tbe  Apos- 
tolic  Fatbers,  tban  tbat  of  endeavouring  to 
**  keep  tbe  unity  of  tbe  Spirit  in  tbe  bond  of 
peace  " ;  and  tbere  are  few  sins  tbat  aie  more 
Btrongly  condemned  by  tbem  tban  tbat  of 
scbism. 

Tbe  sin  of  scbism  bas,  in  many  cases,  lain 
at  tbe  door,  not  of  tbe  Separatists,  but  of 
tbose  wbo,  by  priestly  pride  (as  in  Diotrepbes), 
or  by  errors  in  doctrine  and  ritual  (as  at  tbe 
Reformation),  bave  driven  otbers  into  Separa- 
tion. 

I.  Tbe  first  scbism  we  bear  of  in  tbe  early 
Cburcbes  was  caused  by  wbat  bas  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  divisions  in  all  ages,  viz.  a 
faetioua  tpirü  {ipiBeia),  against  wbicb  St  Paul 
so  frequently  wamed  bis  disciples  (2  Cor.  xü. 
20;  GaL  v.  20;  Rom.  iL  8;  Pbü.  i.  16;  iL  3): 
i,e.  one  party  in  a  cburcb  separating  from 
snotber  tbrougb  preference  for  some  particular 
teacber.  *'Eacb  of  you  saitb,  I  am  of  Paul; 
and  I  of  Apollos ;  and  I  of  Cepbas ;  and  I  of 
Cbrist"  (1  Cor.  i.  12).  St.  Paul  strives  to  cast 
out  tbis  factious  spirit  by  indignantly  asking, 
•*Is  Cbrist  divided?  Was  Paul  crucified  for 
you  7  Or  were  ye  baptized  into  tbe  name  of 
Paul  7  *'  And  be  t^Us  tbe  Corintbians  tbat  as 
long  as  tbey  harboured  sucb  a  spirit,  "I, 
bretbren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto 
Spiritual,  but  as  unto  camal,  as  unto  babes  in 
Christ.     For  ye  are  yet  camal:  for  whereas 


tbere  is  among  you  jealousy  and  strife,  are  ye 
not  camal,  and  walk  after  tbe  manner  of  men  7" 
(1  Cor.  üi.  1, 3).  A  stränge  frait  of  tbis  factious 
spirit  was  manifested  in  tbem,  in  tbat  each 
member  of  a  party  transferred  to  himself  tbe 
superiority  wbicb  be  fancied  be  saw  in  bis 
own  teacber;  so  tbat  tbey  were  puffed  up 
witb  Spiritual  pride,  and  tbougbt  themselvei 
bolier  tban  tbe  followers  of  otber  teachers 
(1  Cor.  iv.  6). 

A  scbism  of  tbe  same  nature  appeared  in  tbe 
Corintbian  Cburcb  towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  first 
Century.  Tbougb  about  tbis  time  tbe  term 
"bisbop"  became  distinct  from  "presbyter" 
in  tbe  Cburcbes  of  Asia,  tbe  two  terms  were 
still  synonymous  in  tbe  Cburcbes  of  Europe, 
and  tbe  Cburcb  in  Corintb  was  ruled  by  a 
College  of  Presbyters.  A  quarrel  bad  rent 
botb  tbe  Presbyters  and  tbe  Cburcb  into  two 
factions.  One  of  these  was  so  mucb  strenger 
in  numbers  tban  tbe  otber,  tbat  it  arrogated  to 
itself  tbe  rigbt  to  take  action  as  if  it  were  the 
wbole  Cburcb,  and  to  dcpose  tbe  presbyters  of 
tbe  weaker  faction  from  tbeir  office  as  ministers 
of  God.  Tbe  weaker  party  sent  an  embassage 
to  tbe  Cburcb  in  Rome  to  complain  of  the 
uujust  manner  in  wbicb  tbeir  presbyters  bad 
been  treated.  Wbereupon  tbe  Cburcb  in  Rome 
baving,  apparently,  beard  only  one  side  of  the 
quarrel,  wrot«  a  letter  by  tbe  band  of  St^ 
Clement  to  tbe  Cburcb  in  Corintb.  Tbough 
tbe  party  wbo  bad  deposed  tbe  presbyters  was 
so  mucb  more  numerous  tban  tbe  otber  party 
tbat  tbey  are  addressed  by  Clement  as  **tbe 
Cburcb  of  God  sojouming  in  Corintb — tbem 
tbat  are  called  and  sanctified  by  tbe  will  of 
God  tbrougb  our  Lord  Jesus  Cbrist "  ;  and 
tbougb  tbeir  action  is  regarded  as  tbe  action 
of  tbe  Cburcb,  yet  be  writes  of  it  as  '*that 
sbameful  and  detestable  sedition,  atterly  ab- 
borrent  to  tbe  elect  of  God,  wbicb  a  few  rasb 
and  seif -confident  persons  bave  kindled  to  such 
a  pitcb  of  frenzy,  tbat  your  yenerable  and 
illuBtrious  name,  wortby  to  be  uniyersally 
beloved,  bas  suffered  grievous  injury."  The 
wbole  Epistle  is  an  eamest  treatise  on  the  sin 
of  scbism,  and  tbe  duty  of  bolding  fast  the 
unity  of  tbe  Spirit,  and  as  a  means  thereto, 
"being  obedient  to  tbose  wbo  bave  tbe  rule 
over  you,  and  Walking  in  tbe  commandments 
of  God,  giving  all  fitting  bonour  to  the  pres- 
byters  among  you."  He  reminds  them  tbat 
"  tbe  blessed  Apostle  Paul,  under  tbe  Inspiration 
of  the  Spirit,  wrote  to  you  conceming  himself» 
Cepbas,  and  Apollos,  because  even  then  parties 
bad  been  f  ormed  among  you.  But  that  inclina- 
tion  for  one  above  another  entailed  less  guilt 
upon  you,  inasmuob  as  your  partialities  were 
then  shown  towards  Apostles,  already  of  high 
reputation,  and  towards  a  man  whom  they  bad 
approved.    But  now  refleot  who  those  are  tbat 
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have  perverted  yoa,  and  lessened  the  renown 
of  yoar  far-famed  love.  It  is  disgraceful, 
beloved,  yoa,  highlj  disgracefol,  tbat  tbe  most 
Bteadfast  and  ancient  Church  of  the  Corinthians 
shonld,  on  accoont  of  one  or  two  persons,  engage 
in  sedition  against  its  presbyters."  As  tbe 
Cbnrcb  in  Jemsalem  sent  by  tbe  hands  of  "  Judas 
called  Bareabas,  and  Silas,  cbief  men  among 
tbe  bretbren,"  a  letter  to  tbe  Cburcb  in  Antiocb 
to  beal  tbe  scbism  tbere  (Acts  xv.  22),  so  tbe 
Obnrcb  in  Rome  cbose  Claudius  Epbebus, 
Yalerius  Bito,  and  Fortunatus,  and  sent  tbe 
letter  of  Clement  by  tbeir  bands  to  tbe  Cburcb 
in  Corintb  witb  an  earnest  reqnest  tbat  tbey 
wonld  **  send  back  to  us  in  peaco  and  joy  our 
messengers  to  you."  Unfortunately,  bistory 
is  silent  as  to  tbe  result  of  tbe  embassage, 
whetber  it  was  successful,  or  wbetber,  per- 
chance,  wben  tbey  beard  botb  sides  of  the 
qnestion,  tbey  altercd  tbeir  view  of  the  rc- 
Bpective  gnilt  of  tbe  parties  in  tbe  scbism. 

II.  Tbe  scbism  from  wbicb  tbe  Cburcb  in 
Antiocb  was  saved  by  tbe  decrees  of  tbe 
Council  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.)  was  of  a 
different  nature.  Tbe  trouble  tbere  was  caused 
by  a  party  in  tbe  Cburcb  teacbing  doctrines 
contrary  to  tbe  Word  of  God  (i.e.  by  heresy), 
Tbougb  tbe  Judaising  teacbers  wbo  sowed 
tbese  first  seeds  of  discord  tbere  failed  at  tbis 
time,  tbey  did  not  desist  from  tbeir  evil  ways, 
and  on  a  subsequent  occasion  we  read  tbat 
even  Peter  and  Bamabas  *'  were  carried  away 
by  tbeir  dissimulation,"  and  well-nigb  caused 
a  division  in  tbe  Cburcb  by  "  witbdrawing  and 
separating  tbemsclvcs  from  tbose  wbo  did  eat 
witb  tbe  Gentiles."  Mucb  as  St.  Faul  valued 
nnity,  be  would  not  sacrifice  one  iota  of  tbe 
tmtb  to  attain  to  it,  knowing  tbat  the  unity  of 
tbe  Spirit  must  be  based  on  tbe  truth  of  God's 
holy  Word.  It  was  a  brave  act  on  tbe  part  of 
tbe  great  Apostle  of  tbe  Gentiles  to  run  tbe 
risk  of  a  quarrel  witb  Peter  and  Bamabas,  and 
witbstand  tbem  to  tbe  face  f or  tbeir  dissimula- 
tion ;  and  by  doing  so,  be  a  second  time  saved 
the  Cburcb  in  Antiocb  from  a  scbism. 

Tbe  same  false  teacbers  foUowed  St.  Paul 
wberever  be  planted  a  Cburcb,  and  especially 
in  tbe  Cburcbes  of  Galatia  succeeded  in  be- 
witcbing  tbe  **  foolisb  Galatians."  It  is  in  bis 
Epistle  to  tbese  Cburcbes,  more  tban  in  any 
otber  of  bis  Bpistles,  tbat  tbe  Holy  Spirit  bas 
taught  all  ministers  of  tbe  Gospel  tbat,  if  tbey 
would  promote  unity  among  Christians,  tbey 
must  **  be  ready,  witb  all  faithful  diligence,  to 
banisb  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  stränge 
doctrines  contrary  to  God*s  Word."  "  Tbougb 
we,"  writes  the  Apostle,  ''or  an  angel  from 
beaven,  preach  any  otber  gospel  unto  you  tban 
tbat  wbicb  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  bim 
be  anathana,**  He  wams  tbem  tbat  tbey 
'*  wbicb  trouble  you "   are    **  false   brethren 


privily  brought  in,  wbo  came  in  privily  to  spy 
out  our  liberty  wbicb  we  have  in  Christ 
Jesus,  tbat  tbey  might  bring  us  into  bondage  " 
(Gal.  il  4,  R.V.). 

We  cannot  but  tbink  tbat  it  is  tbis  form  of 
error  tbat  St.  Paul  designates  as  *'  tbe  mystery 
of  iniquity"  (2  Thess.  iL  7).  It  is  a  many- 
beaded  Hydra,  and  manifests  itself  in  many- 
false  doctrines  and  symbolic  rites  and  oere- 
monies,  wbicb  are  all  parts  of  one  System  of 
error.  In  our  Lord's  days  it  was  *'  the  leaven 
of  tbe  Pharisees,"  wbo  *'  taught  for  doctrines 
tbe  commandment«  of  men,"  and  wbo  *'  made 
tbe  Word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  tbeir  tradi- 
tions."  In  tbe  last  decade  of  tbe  first  Century 
it  troubled  tbe  scvcn  Cburcbes  of  Asia,  and 
drcw  from  our  Lord  tbe  promise  to  tbe  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  "  Bebold,  I  will  make  tbem  of 
the  synagogue  of  Satan,  wbicb  say  tbey  are 
Jews,  and  are  not,  but  do  lie ;  bebold,  I  will 
make  tbem  to  come  and  worship  at  thy  feet, 
and  to  know  tbat  I  have  loved  thee"  (Rev. 
iii.  9).  It  caused  bitter  sorrow  to  the  martyr 
Ignatius  wben,  on  bis  way  to  Rome,  be  wrote 
to  one  of  the  same  Cburcbes  (A.D.  110-115), 
and  describes  the  teacbers  of  it  as  *'  treacberous 
wolves  devouring  tbe  flock,"  "  mad  dogs  biting 
by  stealtb,"  and  '*  noxious  berbs  which  are  not 
the  husbandry  of  Jesus  Christ "  ;  and  exborts 
tbem  to  **  put  away  tbe  leaven  which  hath  waxed 
sour,  not  to  live  af ter  the  manner  of  Judaism." 
We  know  from  St.  Paul  tbat  it  will  not  cease 
working  tili  "  the  Lord  shall  consume  it  with 
the  spirit  of  His  mouth,  and  destroy  it  with 
the  brightness  of  His  coming." 

III.  The  next  cause  of  scbism  tbat  we  would 
mention  is  EccUsiaBtiecU  pridt  and  intoUranoCf 
which  ever  goes  band  in  band  witb  *'  tbe  mys- 
tery of  iniquity."  Ecclesiastical  pride  is  the 
root  and  origin  of  sacerdotalism ;  it  sets  up 
a  human  priestbood  in  the  place  of  tbe  High 
Priesthood  of  tbe  Risen  Lord ;  it  quenches  the 
Spirit;  it  despises  prophesyings ;  it  abolishes 
the  priesthood  of  the  laity ;  it  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  Ordination  to  qualify  a  man  for 
any  spiritual  work ;  it  is  the  foe  to  missionary 
work,  and  tbe  most  fruitful  source  of  scbism 
in  the  Cburcb.  We  have  the  first  instance  of 
a  scbism  caused  by  it  in  tbe  case  of  Diotrephes, 
of  whom  St.  John,  wben  recommending  the 
missionaries  of  bis  day  to  tbe  Cburcb  to  which 
he  writes,  says  :  '*  Diotrephes,  wbo  loveth  to 
have  the  pre-eminence  among  tbem,  receiveth 
US  not.  Wherefore,  if  I  come,  I  will  remember 
his  deeds  which  be  doeth,  prating  against  ob 
with  malicious  words :  and  not  content  tbere- 
with,  neither  doth  be  himself  receive  the 
brethren,  and  forbiddeth  tbem  tbat  would,  and 
easteth  ihem  out  ofthe  Church," 

The  first  great  scbism  (as  distinguisbed  from 
heresy^tbat  rent  tbe  whole  Church,  both  Eastem 
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and  Western,  was  of  this  nature,  and  was 
typical  of  all  the  great  schisms  of  later  years. 
It  was  a  revolt  of  individoality  against  soll- 
darifcy,  of  spirituality  against  the  abose  of 
Organisation,  of  the  priesthood  of  the  laity 
against  the  hierarchical  Claims  of  the  local 
zninistry.  The  Standard  of  revolt  against  the 
increasing  pride  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  and 
against  the  g^owing  conformity  of  the  Chorch 
with  the  World,  was  raised  by  a  presbyter 
named  Montanas  in  the  mountains  of  Phrygia. 
(See  MoNTANiSM. )  *'  There  was  no  part  of  the 
World  in  which  the  gift  of  prophecy  had  been 
more  freely  given.  .  .  .  On  the  other  band,  it 
was  in  that  region  that  the  threefold  ministry 
had  been  first  established.  And  it  was  there 
that  the  prophetic  and  local  ministries  first 
confronted  each  other/*  and  the  reyolt  which 
arose  there  spread  through  the  Charches  of 
Enrope  and  Af rica  as  well  as  throogh  those  of 
Asia.  The  Montanists  were  not  heretics. 
They  believed  in  all  the  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith;  theirs  was  not  a  revolt  against 
Charch  Organisation ;  they  accepted  the  three- 
fold ministry.  "The  distinctive  featares  of 
Montanism,  its  appreciation  of  the  Gospel  as 
the  new  law,  its  refusal  to  entrost  the  local 
ministry  with  the  restoration  of  those  who  had 
lapsed  into  grievoas  sins,  unless  on  the  recom- 
mendation  of  a  prophet  speaking  in  the  Spirit, 
and  its  views  about  the  near  approach  of  the 
millennial  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  were  all  char- 
acteristic  of  the  earlier  Christianity  "  (Lindsay). 
'*  The  advanced  party  in  the  Charch,  which  in 
the  end  triumphed,  woald  sabject  the  prophets 
to  the  official  ministry.  While  the  conserva- 
tives  insisted  that  prophecy  shoald  be  free  as 
in  the  days  of  old,  and  specially  free  to  inter- 
fere  with  and  rebuke  the  growing  desire  for 
conformity  with  the  world  and  for  Coming  to 
terms  with  the  State  "  {ibid. ).  See  Montanism. 
The  date  of  the  appearance  of  Montanas  as  a 
prophet  and  Charch  reformer  is  ancertain,  bat 
it  was  probably  abont  A.D.  156.  He  had  no  de- 
sire to  form  a  separate  sect,  bat  '*  by  the  end 
of  the  year  170  several  Synods,  the  first  Synods 
regalarly  convened,  had  been  held  against  the 
Montanists,  the  final  result  of  which  was  their 
exclasion  from  the  Catholic  Charch.  Mon- 
tanas now  organised  his  followers  into  an 
independent  commonity  "  (Kurtz). 

To  anderstand  the  great  importance  of  this 
movement  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  brief  review 
of  the  relationship  which  had  ezisted  between 
the  prophetic  and  local  ministries  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostles  and  Apostolic  Fathers.  The 
Infant  Church  was  broaght  forth  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost,  a  living  organism,  every  member 
fiUed  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  falfilment  of  Joel  ii.  28-32 :  ''  I  will  poor 
oat  My  Spirit  npon  all  flesh ;  and  yoor  sons 


and  yoor  daoghters  shall  prophup,  ,  .  •  yea, 
and  on  My  servants  and  on  My  handmaidens  in 
those  days  will  I  poar  forth  of  My  Spirit,  and 
they  shall  propKety"  '*  And  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongaes,  aa  the  Spirit  g^ve  Üiem 
ntterance."  Some  time  afterwards  the  Spirit 
came  apon  them  again,  *'  the  place  was  shaken 
wherein  they  were  assembled  together;  and 
they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
spake  the  Word  of  God  with  boldness "  (Acts 
iv.  31);  in  other  words,  thej  prophuied.  St 
Paal  says  that  when  Christ  ascended  on  high, 
He  '*gave  gifts  anto  men  .  .  .  some,  apostles; 
and  some,  prophets;  .  .  .  and  some,  pastors 
and  teachers"  (Bph.  iv.  11);  and  "God  hath 
set  some  in  the  Charch,  first  apostles,  secondly 
prophets,  thirdly  teachers"  (1  Cor.  xü.  28). 
For  one  handred  years  at  least,  after  the  Day 
of  Pentecost,  these  three  Orders  of  ministry, 
apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers,  existed,  and 
were  regarded  by  the  Charch  as  direct  gifta 
from  God,  a  ministry /rom  ahove^  not  by  haman 
appointment  {x'^ipoTwia)^  nor  by  laying  on  of 
men's  hands  {x^ipoOctria),  bat  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  they  were  esteemed  worthy  of  more 
honoar  than  the  local  ministers,  deacons, 
presbyters,  and  bishop. 

This  is  made  clear  by  the  anthor  of  tbe 
Didachi  as  well  as  by  other  writers  of  the  sab- 
apostolic  age.  The  aathor  of  the  Didachl, 
after  prescribing  a  special  form  of  thanks- 
giving  to  be  ased  by  the  ordinary  celebrant  in 
the  holy  Eacharist,  adds,  '*Bat  per  mit  Üw 
prophets  to  give  thanks  as  mach  as  they  will " 
(§  X.).  And  again,  "  And  every  prophet  who 
speaketh  in  the  Spirit,  ye  shall  not  try  nor 
jadge ;  for  every  sin  shall  be  f org^ven,  bat  this 
shall  not  be  forgiven"  (§  xi.).  "Now  every 
prophet  who  wishes  to  take  np  his  abode  among 
yoa  is  worthy  of  his  sapport.  ...  All  the  first- 
fraits  then  of  wine-press  and  threshing-floor,  of 
oxen  and  sheep,  thou  shall  take  and  give  to  the 
prophets,  for  they  are  yoor  chief  priesta.  Bat 
if  ye  have  no  prophet,  ye  shall  give  them  to  the 
poor"  (§  xiü).  And  of  the  local  ministry 
he  writes:  "Now  appoint  for  yourselves 
(xeiporon^arc)  bishops  and  deacons  worthy  of 
the  Lord ;  men  meek  and  not  lovers  of  money, 
trae  men  and  proved ;  for  they  render  you  the 
urviee  of  prophets  and  teachen.  Therefore 
neglect  them  not;  for  they  are  those  who 
shoald  be  hononred  by  yoa,  o/on^  with  the 
propheti  and  teaehers  "  (§  xv.). 

The  ideal  ministry,  and  that  which  God  gave 
to  the  earliest  Charches,  to  the  Charch  in 
Jerasalem  (Acts  i.  to  v.),  and  to  that  in  Antioch 
(Acts  xiü  1),  was  apostles  first,  and  afterwards 
"prophets,"  and  "teachers,"  and  no  order  of 
local  ministers,  except  perhape  deacons,  was 
needed.    As  the  Charches  became,  some  mors 
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and  some  less,  confonned  to  the  world,  the 
residence  of  prophet  or  teacher  became  prob- 
lematical  in  each  Church.  No  Chnrcli  ooold 
be  an  organised  body  withoat  officers,  theref ore 
everj  Church,  after  the  ezample  of  the  Apostles, 
had  to  appoint  their  own  presbyters  (bishops) 
and  deacons,  wbo  rendered  to  them  the  service 
of  prophets  and  teachers.  Bat  the  former 
received  no  maintenance  from  the  flock,  where- 
as  the  latter  did.  The  prophet  was  to  be 
obeyed,  not  jadged,  for  that  was  an  unpardon- 
able  sin ;  he  was  to  preside  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist,  for  '*  the  prophets,"  not  the 
bishops,  "  are  your  chief  priests." 

The  prominenoe  given  in  the  Bpistles  of 
Ignatins  to  the  local  Orders  of  ministry  pre- 
pare  us  for  the  great  change  which  took  place 
in  the  Chorches  aboot  the  middle  of  the  second 
Century,  and  the  Montanist  schism  throws 
additional  light  upon  it.  It  proves  that 
the  canses  which  led  to  the  spread  of  the 
**  gigBLUtio  figment"  of  the  saoerdotal  Claims 
of  the  office-bearers  of  the  Churches,  of 
Apostolic  Succession,  and  the  sopremacy  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  were  already  at  work 
in  the   Churches.     The  novel  doctrine   that 

the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject "  not 

to  the  prophets,"  nor  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
to  the  priests;  that  no  man  should  exercise 
the  g^ft  of  prophecy,  or  do  any  spiritual  work 
in  the  oongregation  withoat  authority  derived 
from  a  priest ;  that  the  priests  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  eharismata  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  consists  in  a  mysterious 
power  to  work  miracles  through  the  opus  oper^ 
tUum  of  sacraments,  without  any  change  of 
character  in  the  priest,  and  without  faith  in 
the  recipient,  was  a  denial  of  the  liberty,  not 
of  the  prophets  only,  but  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
whom  they  were  inspired.  Montanism  was  a 
revolt  against  this  Antichristian  doctrine. 

All  that  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition 
of  heretical  doctrines  and  evil  practices  on  the 
part  of  Montanus  himself  has  been  transmitted 
by  bis  bitter  enemies,  and  in  no  way  affeots 
the  real  origin  and  nature  of  the  movement. 
The  strennous  action  of  the  Christians  of  Graul 
and  North  Africa,  and  the  encouragement 
they  derived  from  it  to  resist  the  secularising 
tendencies  of  many  Churches,  speak  volumes 
in  its  favour. 

It  is  remarkable  that  IrensBus,  who,  though 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  was  an  Asiatic,  used  bis 
great  influence  on  two  occasions  to  persuade 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  not  to  cause  a  schism  in 
the  Bastern  Churches.  In  the  case  of  Victor 
ezcommnnicating  the  whole  of  the  Eastem 
Chorches  for  differing  from  him  as  to  the  date 
on  which  the  festival  of  Easter  should  be  kept, 
IrensBus  succeeded  in  hindering  a  schism. 
Though  on  this  ocoasion  he  only  wrote  a  letter 


to  Victor,  and  though  in  the  case  of  th& 
Montanists  he  was  sent  by  the  Churches  of 
Gaul  as  their  ambassador,  in  order  to  prevail 
on  the  bishop  to  favour  them,  still,  on  the 
latter  occasion  he  was  not  sucoessful.  Unfor- 
tunately,  the  heretic  Prazeas,  who  was  a 
bitter  foe  of  Montanas,  arrived  in  Rome  from 
Asia  at  the  same  time,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  gave  more  heed  to  him  than  to  Irenseus- 
and  the  Christians  of  GauL  Prazeas  was  a 
Patripassian,  one  who  confounded  the  Persona 
of  the  Godhead,  and  said  that  God  the  Father 
was  crucified  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth» 
His  influence  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  elicited 
from  TertuUian  the  sarcastic  saying  that^ 
**  Prazeas  had  effected  two  works  of  the  devil 
at  Rome ;  he  drove  out  prophecy  and  brought 
in  heresy ;  he  put  the  Paraclete  to  flight  and 
crucified  the  Father"  (Tert.,  Ädv.  Prax.,  oh.  i)» 
The  Separation  between  the  so-called  Catholio 
Church  and  the  Montanists  was  now  complete» 
In  Phrygia,  at  least,  the  majority  of  th& 
Christians  formed  tbemselves  into  a  separate 
Church,  and  were  ever  afterwards  persecuted 
by  the  Catholics.  When  Constantine  recog- 
nised  the  Christian  religion,  the  persecutiona 
against  them  were  intensified.  At  last,  in  the 
sizth  Century,  the  Emperor  Justinian  resolved 
to  stamp  them  out,  and  so  terrible  were 
their  sufferings  that  the  historian  Procopio» 
teils  US  that  with  their  wives  and  children 
they  gathered  tbemselves  together  into  their 
churches,  and  setting  Are  to  them,  perished  in 
the  fiames  (Lindsay). 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  great  schisms  of  the 
dark  ages,  which,  like  that  of  the  Montanists, 
were  quenched  (or  nearly  quenched)  by  the 
Romish  Church  in  rivers  of  blood,  arose  from 
the  same  cause.  See  Pebsbcutions.  It  was 
this  that  brought  abont  the  Separation  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  from  Rome  at  the  Refor- 
mation; of  the  Nonconformists  from  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts ; 
and  of  the  Wesleyans  from  the  same  Church  in 
the  eighteenth  Century.  In  all  these  cases  it 
was  not  the  Separatists,  but  those  who  drove 
them  to  it,  who  were  guilty  of  the  sin  of  schism. 
But  God  has  never  left  Himself  without  wit- 
nesses ;  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  has  never  been 
wholly  withdrawn  from  the  Church ;  Pentecost 
was  but  the  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Joel,  and  the  time  is  Coming  when 
*'  God  will  pour  out  His  Spirit  upon  all  flesh." 

IV.  There  is  another  root  of  schism,  perhaps 
the  worst  and  most  common  of  all,  which  is 
strongly  condemned  in  the  Word  of  God. 
**  These  be  they  who  separate  tbemselves, 
sensual,  not  having  the  Spirit "  (Jude  19),  of 
whom  the  author  of  the  Bpistle  to  the  Hebrews 
writes,  "  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  oar- 
selves  together,  at  the  manner  of  totne  it  **  (Heb. 
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z.  25).  Where  the  spirit  of  nnity  is  absent 
the  spirit  of  schism  is  present.  The  Charcb  is 
oomposed  of  churcbes,  eacb  ander  its  pastors 
and  teacbers.  To  be  practically  a  *'member 
of  Christ "  every  Christian  sbould  be  a  member 
of  a  congpregation,  and  all  members  should  be 
in  Submission  one  to  another  (Eph.  v.  21) ;  and 
**  Obey  them  tbat  have  the  mle  over  you,  and 
submit  to  them :  for  they  watch  for  yoor  sools, 
as  they  tbat  must  giye  accoant "  (Heb.  xiiL  17). 

[R.B.] 

BCHOOLMEK.— See  Thomists  and  Scotists. 

60IEXCE,  CHBISTIAX.— The  theory  and 
practice  representcd  by  these  words  pro- 
f esses  to  be  a  new  System  of  healing  and  a  new 
System  of  religion.  The  scheme,  if  it  may  be 
so  described,  thus  toaches  two  of  the  vastest 
departments  of  haman  experience  and  of 
hnman  thought.  Saffering  tbat  needs  healing, 
and  religion  that  recognises  the  primary  moral 
oonceptions  of  hamanity,  are  universsil,  age- 
long,  and  most  varied.  History  has  never 
recorded  a  tribe,  nation,  or  race  untonobed  by 
saffering,  or  atheistio.  Christian  Science  is 
thas  connected,  hypothetically,  with  the  largest 
ränge  of  haman  experience  and  of  haman 
sentiment.  It  is  associated  with  the  name  of 
a  remarkable  woman,  the  Key.  Mary  Baker 
G.  Eddy.  In  her  early  biography,  entitled  Re- 
i/ro9peeiion  and  Jntro$p€ctioni  she  records  the 
ezperiences  whicb  led  her,  in  1866,  to  the 
'*  Discovery"  of  the  system  which  has  made 
sach  way  in  America  and  in  England.  In  1862 
she  began  to  note  and  to  circalate  amongst 
her  friends  the  resalts  of  her  stady  of  the  Bible. 
She  saw  in  this,  her  only  tezt-book,  that  from 
the  Operation  of  divine  principle,  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  sin  and  disease  '*lose  their  reality  in 
human  consciousness,  and  so  disappear  as 
naturally  and  as  necessarily  as  darkness  gives 
place  to  light,  and  sin  to  reformation."  Four 
years  after  this,  in  1866,  the  authoress  dis- 
•covered  the  "  Christ  Science,  the  science  of 
mind,  and  named  it  Christian  Science."  She 
olaims  for  her  discovery  the  solemnity  and 
authority  of  a  revelation,  for  which  she  further 
«laims  *'  finality,"  and  even  identity  with  the 
Holy  Qhost  {Science  and  Health,  p.  579).  Her 
first  pamphlet  on  her  discovery  or  revelation 
was  copyrighted  in  1870.  It  was  not  pablished 
tili  1876,  and  for  a  reason  which  has,  not 
ancharitably,  provoked  sharp  animadversion : 
**She  had  leamed  that  the  science  must  be 
demonstrated  by  healing  before  a  work  on  the 
subject  could  be  profitably  pablished."  The 
Word  *'  profitably  "  is  moraÜy  discoloured,  and, 
unhappily,  the  stain  is  deepened  by  the  fact 
that  a  heavy  indictment  was  publicly  laid 
against  the  system  in  1899,  when  the  mercenary 
reserve  was  found  in  the  138th  edition  of  her 
book.    Dr.  Richardson  of  Toronto  emphasiied 


the  lacrative  selfishness  of  the  oaation  that  kept 
watch  for  a  propitioas  season  for  pablication. 
Bat  the  hamiliating  admission  now  accenta- 
ated  receives  sordid  significance  when  read  by 
the  light  of  an  article  in  the  C.  S.  Sentind  of 
Feb.  16, 1899,  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  "onr 
Saviour  received  compensation  for  His  healing 
of  the  sick." 

The  Bible  of  the  new  religion  is  a  substan- 
tial  and  costly  volume,  entitled  Scienee  and 
Healtht  wüh  Key  to  the  Seripturei,  hy  Mary 
Baker  O.  Eddy,  Pretident  of  MeusaehtueUt 
Metaphyiieal  College,  It  was  first  pablished 
in  Boston  in  1875,  and  it  has  ran  into  handreds 
of  editions.  The  book  is  divided  into  seventeen 
chapters  of  unequal  length,  the  last  three  being 
on  **Grenesis,  Apocalypse,  Olossary."  It  may 
be  welcome  to  the  carious  reader  to  insert  here 
the  Contents  of  eacb  section.  Chapter  1. 
Science,  theology,  medicine.  2.  Physiology. 
3.  Footsteps  of  troth.  4.  Creation.  6.  Science 
of  being.  6.  Christian  Science  and  Spiritual- 
ism.  7.  Marriage.  8.  Animal  magnetism. 
9.  Some  objections  answered.  10.  Player. 
11.  Atonement  and  Eucharist.  12.  Christian 
Science  practice.  13.  Teaching  i  Christian 
Science.  14.  Recapitulation.  There  is  also 
a  very  ezhaustive  indez.  There  are  passages 
of  rare  literary  beauty  in  the  work.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  are  very  freely  handled,  and  the 
misuse  of  the  sacred  tezt  is  both  startling  and 
eccentric.  "When  a  new  idea  is  bome  to 
earth,  the  prophetic  Scripture  of  Isaiah  is 
renewedly  f ulfilled,  *  Unto  US  a  child  is  bom  •  •  • 
and  his  name  shall  be  called  WonderfoL"* 
"There  is  no  fear  in  love,  bat  perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear.  He  that  feareth  is  not  made 
perfect  in  love."  "Here,"  says  Mrs.  Eddy, 
"is  a  definite  and  inspired  proclamation  of 
Christian  Science."  This  magisterial  opinion 
evidently  assumes  that  "  fear  "  is  synonymons 
with  disease,  and  that  "love"  is  synonymons 
with  what  Christian  Science  terms  Divine 
Principle.  It  would  be  at  least  most  rash  to 
assert  that  St.  John  believed  either  hypothesis. 
Christian  Science  is  declared  to  be  "  ite  second 
Coming  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  on  earth  and 
goodwiU  to  men,"  and  many  other  illastrations 
of  the  arbitrary  misapplication  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tare may  easily  be  seen  in  the  pages  of  the 
tezt-book. 

Christian  Science,  claiming  to  be  a  final  re- 
velation and  an  original  discovery,  shoold,  es 
hypotheii,  be  in  accordance  with  Holy  Scripture 
as  the  aoknowledged  pablication  of  the  will  of 
God.  There  are  at  least  three  themes  which 
touch,  and  vitally  touch,  the  whole  human  lace, 
and  on  eacb  of  these  the  revelation  which  God 
has  given  to  us  in  these  last  days,  as  in  that 
bestowed  in  the  elementary  economy,  has 
spoken  dearly.    These  are  sin,  disease»  death. 
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Inspiration  and  experiencc  show  the  nniver- 
sality  of  tbeir  ränge.      They  are    the  three 
realities  which  affect  all  moral  and  physical 
ezistenoe.    Of  these  Christian  Science  avera : 
**  Sin,  sickness,  and  death  are  to  be  classified 
as  efEects  of  error"  (p.  469).     *'  The  belief  of 
sin,  which  has  grown  terrible  in  strength  and 
influence,  is  an  unconscions  error  in  the  begin- 
ning  "  (p.  81).     *'  Man  is  incapable  of  sin,  sick- 
ness, and  death,  inasmoch  as  he  derives  bis 
essence  from  God  "  (p.  471).    '*  Tnmonrs,  nlcers, 
tubercles,  inflammation,  pain,  deformed  spines, 
are  all  dream  shadows,  dark  Images  of  mortal 
thought,  which  will  flee  bcfore  the  light" 
(p.  417).      "  Sickness  is  a  dream  '*  (p.  416). 
"The  efficient  cause   and  fonndation  of  all 
sickness  is  error,  arising  either  from  ignorance 
or  sin.     It  is  always  a  false  sense  entertained, 
not  resisted,  which  induces  disease — an  image 
of  thought  cxternalised  "  (p.  410).     **  Death 
will  be  fonnd  at  length  to  be  a  mortal  dream, 
which  comes  in  darkness  and  disappears  with 
the  light "  (p.  347).    **  In  the  Illusion  of  death 
mortals  wake  to  the  knowledge  of  two  facts : 
(1)  that  they  are  not  dead ;  (2)  that  they  have 
but  passed  the  portals  of  a  new  bclief  "  (p.  147). 
**  Death  is  outdone."    "  Because  of  the  won- 
droas  glory  which  God  bestows  on  manhood, 
temptation,  sickness,  and  death  had  no  terror 
for  Jesus.    Let  men  think  they  had  killed  the 
body  I    Af terwards  He  wonld  show  it  to  them 
unchanged  "  (p.  347).    Sin,  sickness,  and  death 
seem,  in  the  estimate  of  the  author  of  Seienee 
and  Health,  to  be  hallucinations.    The  bearing 
of  her  theory  upon  the  mission  and  the  miracles 
of  our  Lord  is  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed.    The  New  Testament  records  three- 
and-thirty    miracles    wrought   by  the    Lord 
Jesus  Christ.    Of  these,  four-and-twenty  are 
miracles  of  healing.    According  to  Christian 
Science,  each  of  the  afflicted  subjeots  of  the 
Redeemer's  compassion  was  victimised  by  a 
delusion.    They  were  all  possessed  of  a  hallu- 
cination.      Of   what  value,    then,  were   the 
miracles  7    Were  they  addressed  to  the  Imagi- 
nation of  the  sufferers  7    And  on  such  a  hypo- 
thesis,  what  becomes  of  the  Saviour's  appeal 
to  the  snfferer's  faith,  and  of  His  own  appeal 
to  the  reality  of  His  miracles  as  evidence  of 
His  power,  of  His  relationship  to  the  Father, 
and  as  vindicating  the  Claims  He  made  for  the 
acceptance  of  His  redemptive  mission  7 

The  principle  that  floats  this  new  method  of 
healing  is  the  old  doctrine  of  the  inflnence  of 
mind  over  body.  It  may  be  that  in  modern 
therapentics  this  gpreat  truth  has  not  received 
its  proportionate  prominence.  But  that  Pro- 
portion may  be  won  for  it  without  reducing 
the  ezperience  of  the  whole  human  family  to 
fancy,  to  dreams,  to  illusions,  and  to  deceits ; 
without  disregarding  the  authority  or  disparag- 


ing  the  ezample  of  Him  who  said,  "  They  that 
be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that 
are  sick " ;  without  denying  what  men  of  all 
creeds  and  races  assert,  that  sin,  sickness,  and 
death  are  ubiquitous,  connected,  but  remedi- 
able;  without  inventing  a  religion,  called  by 
the  name  of  Christ,  which  denies  His  atone- 
ment,  damages  His  character,  and  discredits 
those  mighty  works  to  which  He  appealed  to 
Support  the  Claims  He  made.  Such  a  scheme 
is  neither  scientific  nor  Christian.  [W.  L.] 
SOOTTISH  CHURCHES,  THB.— The  Scot- 
tish  Churches  may,  for  our  purpose,  be  taken 
to  be  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland, 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Congre- 
gational  Churches  have,  indeed,  indigenous 
elements ;  but  their  history ,  and  to  some  eztent 
the  personnd  of  their  ministry,  connect  them 
with  communions  outside  of  Scotland  and 
make  them  less  representative  of  the  religious 
sentiment  of  the  Scottish  people.  The  early 
Scottish  Church  stood  to  some  extent  alone, 
independent  of  the  Roman  See ;  but  long  be- 
f ore  the  Reformation  it  was  in  füll  accord  with 
Western  Christendom.  The  modern  history  of 
the  Scottish  Churches  begins  with  the  Refor- 
mation. 

From  the  Reformation  downwards  the  Church 
of  Scotland  represents  the  main  stream  of  Scot- 
tish Church  history.  In  1660,  when  the  fint 
Oeneral  Assembly  was  held,  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Reformers  was  ratified  by  Parlia- 
ment.  In  1667  Parliament  declared  that  there 
is  no  Jurisdiction  ecclesiastical  within  the 
realm  but  that  of  the  Reformed  Church.  In 
1692  an  Act  was  passed  which  has  been  re- 
garded  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Church. 
It  ratified  and  approved  all  the  liberties  and 
Privileges  of  the  Church,  also  her  four  Courts, 
the  Kirk  Session,  Presbytery,  Synod,  and 
General  Assembly,  and  the  Jurisdiction  thereof. 
These  Courts  thereby  became  Courts  of  the 
realm,  and  their  Jurisdiction  within  their  own 
province  is  acknowledged  to  be  exclusive  and 
absolute.  The  Kirk  Session  has  the  parish  for 
its  Charge,  the  Presbytery  is  over  all  the  Kirk 
Sessions  and  parishes  within  its  bounds ;  the 
Synod,  in  like  manner,  is  over  Presbyteries, 
and  the  General  Assembly  is  over  all.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Gteneral  Assembly  the 
Crown  is  represented  by  a  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner,  who  opens  and  closes  the  Supreme 
Court  concurrently  with  the  Moderator;  but 
he  takes  no  part  in  the  business  of  the  Assembly, 
and  his  presence  is  not  necessary  to  the  vali« 
dity  of  its  decisions.  The  General  Assembly 
possesses  legislative  as  well  as  administrative 
and  executive  powers,  and  Acts  of  Assembly 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Church  have  the  same 
validity  as  Acts  of  Parliament-. 
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Attemptfl  were  made  by  the  Stuart  soyereigns 
to  encroach  opon  the  spiritnal  independence  of 
the  ObüTch  and  to  transform  its  Constitution, 
but  these  were  only  temporarily  successful; 
and  in  1690  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  as 
now  established  by  law,  was  finally  settled. 
The  legislation  of  1690  ratified  the  Confession 
of  Faith  drawn  up  by  the  Westminster  Assembly 
in  1646  and  approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1647,  and  generally  confirmed  the  Act  of 
1692.  In  1707  a  Statute  was  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament  called  the  Act  of  Security, 
which  is  inserted  verbcUim  in  the  Treaty  of 
Union  as  being  a  fundamental  condition  of  the 
anion  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  cnacts  that 
erery  sovereign  shall,  on  acceding  to  the 
throne,  *'  inviolably  maintain  and  preserve  the 
foresaid  settlement  of  the  true  Protestant  reli- 
g^on,  with  the  govemment,  worship,  discipline, 
rights,  and  Privileges  of  the  Church."  The 
first  act  of  King  Edward  VII.  on  his  accession 
was  to  take  the  oath  thus  prescribed.  The 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  also  witnessed  the  re- 
enactment,  in  1712,  of  the  law  of  Patronage, 
which  had  been  repealed  in  1690.  It  was  in 
connection  with  the  Operation  of  this  law  that 
the  most  serious  collisions  betwcen  the  Church 
Courts  and  the  Civil  Courts  took  place.  It 
was  the  cause  of  the  first  secession  undcr 
Ebenezer  Erskine  in  1733,  and  it  was  the  chief 
oause  of  the  Disruption  in  1843.  Since  1874, 
when  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  was  repealed, 
patronage  has  ceased  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land,  and  the  election  of  ministers  is  vested  in 
oongregations,  according  to  the  view  set  forth 
by  the  Reformers  in  the  First  Book  of  Discip- 
line in  1560:  '*It  appertaineth  to  the  people 
and  to  every  several  congregation  to  elect  their 
minister." 

Populär  election  has,  no  doubt,  drawbacks 
and  abuses,  but  the  abolition  of  patronage  has 
onlarged  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and 
increased  her  popularity  with  the  people  of 
Scotland.  Her  national  position,  her  parochial 
System,  her  well-secured  spiritual  freedom,  her 
power  of  adapting  herseif  to  the  needs  of  the 
times,  and  the  faithful  ministration  of  Word 
and  Sacraments  by  her  clergy,  give  the  Church 
of  Scotland  a  commanding  influence  and  a 
splendid  vantage-ground  for  the  work  of  God 
in  the  land.  The  following  figures  give  an 
idea  of  her  present  strength.  The  number  of 
parishes  is  1 393,  of  which  426  are  parishes  quoad 
tacray  erected  nnder  Sir  James  Graham's  Act 
of  1846.  Thcre  are  231  non-parochial  charges, 
and  206  preaching  and  mission  stations.  There 
are  thus  1830  oongregations,  large  and  small, 
receiving  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  communicants  of  the  Church, 
as  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1903, 
number  674,293. 


As  becomes  a  National  Church,  the  Cbuich 
of  Scotland  regards  it  as  a  primary  daty  to 
reach  the  whole  population  with  Gospel  minis- 
trations. The  parish,  not  the  congregation,  is 
her  Unit  of  Organisation  and  work.  Of  recent 
years,  when  huge  populations  have  become 
massed  in  the  large  cities,  the  carrying  out  of 
the  parochial  System  has  required  the  sub- 
division  of  parishes  which  have  outgrown  the 
energies  of  the  ordinary  ministry,  by  the 
erection  of  quoad  sacra  parishes.  There  has 
also  been  an  increase  of  mission  churches, 
a  growing  demand  for  licentiates  and  lay 
missionaries,  and  scope  for  the  labours  of 
deaconesses  and  parish  sisters.  The  effort  to 
cope  with  spiritual  destitution  has  taxed  the 
energies  and  resources  of  the  Home  Mission 
and  the  Endowment  Scheme.  Since  the 
Institution  of  the  Endowment  Scheme  in  1846, 
a  million  aud  a  half  Sterling  have  been  con- 
tribnted  to  secure  the  endowments  alone,  and 
another  million  may  be  added  for  the  cost  of 
the  Church  fabrics  in  quoad  saera  parishes. 
The  labours  of  the  Christian  Life  and  Work 
Committee,  originally  appointed  in  1869,  have 
developed  new  and  valuable  agencies,  and  have 
infused  fresh  life  into  the  parochial  Organisa- 
tion of  the  Church. 

Whilst  home  Claims  have  been  honoured,  the 
needs  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  world  at  large 
have  not  been  f  orgotten  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Her  Colonial  Mission,  her  Mission  to 
the  Jews  of  the  Levant,  and  her  missions  to 
India,  Africa,  and  China,  are  efficient  and 
prosperous.  There  are  12,000  baptized  converts 
from  heathendom  in  her  missions.  Her  mis- 
sionary  income  of  about  £60,000  a  year  is, 
however,  neither  adequate  to  her  opportunities, 
nor  worthy  of  her  position  and  resources.  The 
Standard  of  Christian  liberality  needs  to  be 
greatly  raised  within  the  Church,  and  efforts  in 
this  direction  are  being  made.  Nevertheless, 
the  annual  free- will  ofiferings  of  her  members 
amount  to  about  half  a  million  Sterling — ^in 
1901,  £473,299,  and  in,  1902,  £445,682.  The 
endowments,  including  stipend,  manses,  and 
glebes,  amount  to  about  £350,000  more.  The 
Church  of  Scotland  holds  an  honoured  place 
among  the  great  Evangelical  Churches  of 
Christendom.  She  Stands  loyally  by  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity.  Her  relation 
to  the  Westminster  Confession  was  set  forth 
anew  in  1903,  when  the  General  Assembly 
declared  that  "  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
worship  in  so  far  as  it  accords  with  Holy 
Script ure  interpreted  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  In 
the  Church  of  Scotland  there  is  no  necessity 
for  those  party  associations  which  have  so 
greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church  of 
England.     The  Scottish  Church  Society»  on 
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High  Churoh  lines,  and  the  National  Ghnrch 
Union,  on  Broad  Ohurch  lines,  have  bat  a 
small  membership,  and  bave  not  achieved 
-eitber  inflnence  or  representative  character. 

Tbe  Cbnrcb  of  Scotland,  througb  her  ministry 
has  taken  no  mean  place  in  the  literary  history 
of  the  countrj,  and  in  theological  literatnre 
her  diyines  have  borne  a  worthy  part.  In  the 
-critical  qnestions  at  present  occupying  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  people,  her  representa- 
tives  for  the  most  part  take  ap  a  conservative 
Position.  As  regards  her  relations  with  other 
Ohorches,  union  with  the  Scottish  Bpiscopal 
Ohurch,  thongh  desired  by  a  few,  is  out  of  the 
qnestion  so  long  as  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Ohurch  declines  to  admit  the  validity  of 
Presbyterian  Orders,  or  to  permit  ministerial 
<sommnnion  between  Episcopalian  and  Presby- 
terian. A  nnion  with  the  other  Presbjrterian 
Ohorches  is  regarded  with  an  open  mind  by 
a  large  body  of  her  ministen,  and  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  But 
•even  to  attain  such  a  consammation  there  is 
no  disposition  to  surrender  her  old  endow- 
ments,  or  to  sacrifice  her  position  as  a  National 
Church. 

The  UniUd  Free  Church  is  the  result  of 
the  union  of  1900,  when  the  Free  Ohurch  of 
Scotland  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Ohurch 
became  one  communion.  The  Free  Ohurch 
liad,  in  1876,  received  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terians;  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Ohurch 
bad  been  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Relief 
Church  and  the  Secession  Church  in  1847. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church^  now  merged 
in  the  United  Free  Church,  traces  its  origin 
back  to  1733,  when  Ebenezer  Erskine,  with 
three  other  ministers,  left  the  Ohurch  of 
Scotland  mainly  on  account  of  the  law  of 
Patronage.  They  were  joined  by  others,  and 
the  seceders  gathered  round  them  eamest  and 
resolute  followers.  Splits,  however,  soon  took 
place  in  the  seceding  body  over  questions  re- 
lating  to  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate  ; 
and  the  Relief  and  the  Secession  Churches, 
the  Burghers  and  the  Anti-burghers,  the  Old 
Xiights  and  the  New  Lights,  represented  the 
sections  into  which  the  seceders  were  broken 
up.  In  1847  there  was  a  union  of  these  seced- 
ing Churches  into  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  United  Church  had  for  more 
than  half  a  Century  a  prosperous  career. 
When  the  larger  union  of  1900  took  place,  it 
had  nearly  600  congregations  and  a  member- 
ship of  200,000,  after  having,  in  1875,  trans- 
ferred the  congregations  across  the  Border  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England.  It  was 
in  the  Lowlands,  especially  in  Glasgow  and 
the  West,  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
had  its  strength.  The  Voluntaryism  of  which 
it  had  become  the  exponent  was  distasteful  to 


the  people  of  the  Highlands,  and  it  was  almost 
entirely  unrepresented  beyond  the  Highland 
line.  By  nothing  was  the  United  Presbyterian 
Ohurch  more  distinguished  than  missionary 
enthusiasm  and  liberality.  Its  missions  in 
Jamaica,  Calabar,  Eaffraria,  India,  and  Man- 
churia  have  been  remarkably  successful.  As 
preachers  and  Champions  of  social  reform,  and 
as  theologians  and  men  of  letters,  its  ministers 
rendered  good  Service  to  their  generation. 

The  Free  Church  of  SooUand  came  into  ezist- 
ence  with  the  Disruption  in  1843,  which 
brought  to  a  disastrous  end  the  ecclesiastical 
struggle  known  as  the  Ten  Tears*  Conflict.  This 
struggle  began  with  the  passing  of  the  Veto 
Act  of  1834,  an  Act  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
secure  that  no  pastor  should  be  intruded  upon 
a  congregation  through  the  Operation  of  the 
law  of  patronage  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  Instead  of  approaching  Parlia- 
ment  to  obtain  the  needed  relief ,  the  General 
Assembly  dealt  with  the  matter  as  one  within 
the  competency  of  the  Church.  In  the  face 
of  a  powerful  minority  the  Veto  Act  was 
passed.  A  presentee  who  was  disapproved 
under  the  Act,  and  refused  Institution  to  the 
living  by  the  Presbytery,  arraigned  the  legis- 
lation  of  the  Assembly  before  the  courts  of 
law  as  an  Invasion  of  bis  civil  rights.  First 
the  Court  of  Session,  and  then  the  House  of 
Lords,  found  the  Veto  Act  to  be  beyond  the 
competency  of  the  Church.  There  were  other 
and  cognate  questions  involved,  and  the  cry 
was  raised  that  the  Crown  rights  of  the 
Redeemer  as  Head  of  the  Church  were  being 
trampled  underfoot.  When  the  crisis  came, 
in  May  1843,  474  ministers  resigned  their 
livings,  gave  up  their  manses,  and  left  the 
Church  of  their  fathers  under  convictions 
the  sincerity  of  which  is  not  open  to  ques- 
tion.  Under  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  the  Free 
Church  organised  itself  for  self-support,  for 
the  training  of  the  ministry,  and  for  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  with  a  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  which  have  commanded  the  admira- 
tion  of  Christendom.  In  an  incredibly  short 
time  the  Disruption  leaders  covered  the 
country  with  churches  and  schools  for  their 
adherents,  and  in  the  Highlands  the  Free 
Church  had  practically  all  it«  own  way.  The 
Free  Church  of  the  Disruption  held  fast  by 
the  Establishment  principle.  "  Though  we 
quit  the  Establishment,"  said  Chalmers,  "  we 
go  out  on  the  Establishment  principle.  We  quit 
a  vitiatcd  Establishment,  but  would  rejoice  in 
returning  to  a  pure  one.  .  .  .  We  are  the 
advocates  of  a  national  recognition  and  sup- 
port  of  religion,  and  we  are  not  Voluntaries.'* 
But  the  force  of  circumstances  was  too  streng 
for  the  Free  Ohurch,  and  before  a  generation 
had  passed  a  majority  in  the  General  Assembly 
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had  declared  for  the  Disestablishment  of  tbc 
Chnrch  of  Scotland.  It  was  nataral  that  two 
non-established  bodies,  living  side  bj  aide, 
shoold  bo  drawn  together,  and  in  1863 
negotiations  for  nnion  between  the  Free 
Church  and  the  United  Presbjrterian  Chnrch 
were  began.  The  leaders  of  the  constitutional 
party,  however,  were  strong  enoagh  to  oifer  a 
Buccessfnl  Opposition  to  the  movement,  and 
it  camc  to  an  end  in  1873.  As  the  consti- 
tutional leaders  passed  away,  or  gradaally 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  opinion  and  ciroum- 
stances,  negotiations  were  resumed,  and  in 
1900  the  two  Churches  with  their  divergent 
testimonies  became  one.  The  United  Presby- 
terian  Charch,  unanimously,  and  the  Free 
Church,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  entered 
into  the  Union. 

7%e  United  Free  Church ,  though  in  point  of 
numbers  considerably  behind  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  though  weak  in  the  Highlands 
because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Highland  people, 
ovcr  Wide  districts,  to  join  the  Union,  is  a 
strong  and  vigorous  Church.  It  has  1713  con- 
gregations,  mission  stations  included,  and  the 
total  number  of  communicants  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  1903  was  498,476.  In 
missionary  enterprise  the  United  Church  has 
gained  strength  by  union.  It  has  15  mission 
fields ;  a  total  agency  of  333  European  mission- 
aries,  including  128  ordained  and  49  medical 
missionaries ;  a  total  native  agency  of  2780 ; 
and  native  Christians  in  füll  communion, 
41,867.  The  total  Foreign  Mission  income 
of  the  United  Free  Church  amounts  to  over 
£180,000. 

In  evangelical  enterprise  of  every  kind,  as 
well  as  in  temperance  and  social  reform,  the 
United  Church  takes  a  prominent  part.  With 
the  critical  movemcnts  affecting  Holy  Scrip- 
ture,  several  of  its  leading  ministers  and  Pro- 
fessors, notably  on  the  Free  Church  side  of  the 
Union,  have  been  specially  identified.  Within 
the  United  Church  there  is  a  considerable  body 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  Disestablishment ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  how  far  its  Supreme  Court  is 
representative  of  lay  opinion  in  this  matter. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
growing  sentiment  averse  to  the  secularising 
of  the  ancicnt  cndowments;  and  there  are 
many  attached  members  who  are  opposed  to 
the  severance  of  the  tie  between  Church  and 
State.  The  present  trend  of  opinion  in  Scot- 
land  is  rather  towards  a  union  of  all  Pres- 
byterians  in  a  great  National  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scoüand  is  the  designa- 
tion  of  the  minority  of  the  former  Free  Church 
who  refused  to  enter  the  Union  of  1900.  In 
point  of  numbers  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.      It   reckons   41,414  members   and 


adherents,  and  it  has  104  oongregationB  in  11 
Presbyteries  and  5  Synods.  The  number  of 
congregations  having  a  settled  pastor  is 
29;  the  remainder  are  ministered  to  by  lay 
agents  and  others.  The  Church,  small  as  it  is, 
is  resolved  not  to  dwindle  into  a  mere  sect»  for 
it  keeps  up  the  schemes  of  the  Church,  indnd« 
ing  the  Jewish  and  Foreign  MissionB,  and  it 
maintains  a  Theological  Hall  to  prepare  an 
educated  ministry.  Its  Christian  liberality  for 
1902  amounted  to  £5422.  It  walks  firmly  in 
the  old  paths.  It  desires  a  reconatmction  of 
the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland  on  the  basis 
of  an  unswervingadherence  to  the  Westminster 
Standards,  and  it  testifies  against  polltical 
Voluntaryism,  against  the  critical  and  ritual- 
istic  movements  that  are  on  foot,  and  against 
secularism  in  the  education  of  the  young.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  Highlands  that  it«  adherents  are 
numerous.  Its  f uture  will,  no  doubt,  to  a  large 
eztent  be  determined  by  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  appeal  now  pending 
with  reference  to  the  property  of  the  old  Free 
Church,  which  it  Claims. 

Another  section  of  the  old  Free  Chmch  is 
found  in  the  Free  Preibyterian  Church  qfSeot' 
land,  It  had  its  origin  in  a  secession  from 
the  Church  on  account  of  the  Declaratory  Ad 
of  1893,  by  which  the  Free  Church,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  seceding  ministers,  had 
departed  from  its  ancient  testimony.  The 
number  of  ordained  ministers  in  the  Free  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  twelve,  and  there  are  over 
twenty  sanctioned  charges,  with  a  number  of 
mission  stations  besides.  There  arefi^e  stndents 
preparing  for  the  ministiy.  It  has  a  consider- 
able body  of  adherents  in  different  parts  of  the 
Highlands.  Like  the  remanent  Free  Church, 
it  holds  fast  by  the  Establishment  principle, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  hymns  and  organs 
in  public  worship.  It  cannot  be  believed  that 
these  divisions  are  wholesome  or  oondacive  to 
healthy  religious  life.  In  many  parishes  in 
the  Highlands  there  are  four  different  shades 
of  Presbyterianism,  the  representatives  of 
which  stand  aloof  from  one  another  and  have 
no  Christian  fellowship.  So  far  as  the  High- 
lands are  conoerned  the  reUgious  outlook  is 
far  from  bright.  The  fear  is  that  people  may 
drift  away  from  all  the  Churches,  and  be  lost 
to  religion  altogether. 

There  still  remaln  to  be  mentioned  the  Ort- 
ginal  Seuuion  Chureh,  which  has  some  thirty 
charges ;  and  the  Rrformed  Pretbffterian  Chmrek, 
with  ten  charges  in  Scotland  and  a  cloee  alli- 
ance  with  the  Ref  ormed  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  Ireland  and  America.  Both  commonions 
are  remnants  from  larger  bodies  which  became 
united,  and  both  have  bome  an  unwayering 
testimony  against  all  forms  of  Romanist  eiror 
and  prelatical  assumption.  [T.  N.] 
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BOBIPTXJKE    AND    THE    CHUBCH.— 

That  the  Christian  brotberhood,  springing  into 
public  life  at  Pentecost,  A.  d.  33.  preceded  the 
writing  of  the  New  Testament  is  allowed,  and 
the  point  has  been  made  so  much  of  that  it 
mast  here  be  steadily  kept  in  view.    Yet  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  Charch  did 
akeady  possess  a  holj  writ,  dealing  not  only 
with  IsraeFs  historic  past,  but  in  a  sense  with 
its  own  present.    The  Psalms,  the  Prophets, 
never  out  of  their  hands,  were  in  some  places 
almost  a  mirror  of  the  apostolic  actions.    The 
conclnsions  of  our  gospels,  the  beginning  of 
the  Acts,  forcibly  snggest  that  the  recording 
of  inoidents  began  from  the  first  moment    The 
idea  sketched  by  Dr.  Westcott  of  the  steps  by 
which  the  gospel  memoirs  might  have  taken 
their  rise,    seems    safe    and    reasonable.^    A 
collcction  of  representative  sayings  and  deeds 
of  our  Lord  was,  he  imagines,  made  by  an 
anthoritative  body,  such  as  the  Twelve,  at  a 
very  early  date,  and  this  gaining  exclnsive 
currency  would  form  the  basis  of  addrcsses  to 
the  people.   Westcott  argues  that  this  Apostolic 
Gospel,  as  he  names  it,  dates  unquestionably 
from  the  very  beginning  of  Christian  society, 
and  he  considers,  therefore,  that  the  substance 
of  the  **  synoptic  Gospels,"  as  the  first  three  are 
called,  is  clearly  carried  up  to  the  age  of  the 
Apostles,  and  these  three,  he  holds,  reflect 
•*  the  primitive  apostolic  message."  '    Westcott 
has  no  doubt  that  the  history  which  we  have 
received  from  the  synoptic  Oospels  is  that  on 
which   the    Christian  Chnrch    was   founded, 
giving  the  Apostolic  Gospel,  and  in  a  form 
certainly  purer  than  what  could  have  been 
found  in  any  other  document  of  very  early 
date.'    If  we  may  go  so  far,  there  is  almost  no 
room  for  a  purely  oral  interregnum,  while  there 
is  much  to  make  the  idea  otherwise  suspicious, 
as  lending  itself  so  readily  to  the  purposes  of 
later  controversy. 

The  sway  which  canonical  Scripture  came 
to  hold  over  the  early  Church  members,  dne 
primarily  to  the  venerable  authority  of  the 
ancient  Bible,  was  snpported  by  the  character 
and  Office  of  the  Apostles,  until  the  Gk)spels, 
Acts,  Epistles  they  were  writing  and  super- 
inteuding  should  be  ready.  Streng  men  of 
martyr  fibre,  invested  with  awe-inspiring 
powers,  preachers  of  the  Old  Scriptures,  in- 
cessantly  proclaiming  things  they  had  seen, 
they  must  have  vigilantly  employed  the  whole 
weight  of  their  collcgiate  position  at  Jerusalem, 
lasting  several  years,  to  secure  the  undisputed 
and  exclusive  acceptance  among  believers  of 

*  Westcott's  Canon  of  tfie  New  TestamtrUt  p. 
xxxvi,  7th  ed.  1896. 
3  Ibid,f  p.  xxxviL 
'  Ibid.t  p«  xxxviii. 


the  documcnts  they  were  preparing.    Of  one 
thing  especially  may  we  feel  certain:   they 
would  sct  their  face  against  the  first  signal  of 
that  pernicious  growth,  oral  tradition,  which 
would  desolate  the  paradise  of  truth  they  were 
preparing  for  the  world.     That  they  would 
ever  fester  such  a  plant,   or  consent  to  its 
parallel  Standing  with  their   own   authentic 
teaching,    is   inconceivable.      Their   Master's 
warning  against  *'  tradition,"  their  own  know- 
ledge  of  the  havoc  it  had  played  with  the 
religion  of  Moses,    leading   to   the    national 
rejection   of   Messiah    Himself,    would    have 
assured  them  of  its  being   the  root  of  all 
heresy,  to  be  eradicated  at  every  opportunity. 
Turning  from    headquarters  to    the    leaders 
and  the  led  on  campaign,  we  feel  the  same 
assurance  that  "tradition"  could  not  thrive 
in   the  plans  they  were  working   on.     The 
picked  independent  men  of  the  middle  class 
we  see  on  the  one  band,  visited  by  messengers 
of  Paul's  calibre  on  the  other,  show  a  sinew  in 
the  Apostolic  Church  that  was  bearing  it  safe 
through  the  days  of  transition  from  the  spoken 
Word  to  the  written.      The  older  Scriptures 
were  searched  (Acts  xvii.  11)  by  men  intending 
to  assert  a  judgment  of  their  own,  encouraged 
so  to  do  by  their  guides ;  taking  the  message 
as  divine  from  such  only  as  could  show  divine 
credentials  in  flesh  and  blood  before  the  pen 
and  ink  were  forthcoming  (1  Thess.  i.  9;  ii.  13)> 
an  invigorating  scene  this  of  races  of  men  that 
were  going  to  win  in  the  world,  not  flocks  of 
weaklings  bowing  the  ear  to  undiscoverable 
dictators.    Scripture  and  its  converts,  vastly 
more  than  the  Church  and  its  adherents,  have 
furnished  their  testimony  to  Christ,  who  is 
the  Truth. 

As  Apostles  began  to  recede  in  the  distance, 
men  arose  in  the  Church  who,  dissatisfied  with 
the  written  Christianity  descending  from  them, 
made  out  their  own  version  of  it,  grounded,  as 
they  Said,  on  an  oral  tradition  more  trust- 
worthy.  Irenseus,  in  bis  famous  work  Against 
Beresies  {cir.  A.D.  180),  relates  thatfalse  teachers, 
when  reproved  from  the  Scriptures,  Charge 
them  with  ambiguity,  asserting  that  the  truth, 
having  been  originally  delivered  not  in  writing 
but  orally,  cannot  be  delivered  by  those  igno- 
rant  of  tradition.^  Irenseus  held  that  what 
the  Apostles  delivered  orally  became  embodied 
in  Scripture  and  must  be  sought  for  in  Scrip- 
ture, saying  that  what  those  inspired  men  first 
preached  was  delivered  to  us  in  the  Scripture 
to  be  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our  faith.* 

*  Irenaeus,  Contra  Jlceretet,  lib.  iii.  c.  2,  PatrO' 
loffia  OrcBca^  vol.  vii  col.  846  A.,  quoted  in  Goode's 
Sermon,  1862,  note  A.  p.  21. 

6  Irenaeus,  Contra  Uceretet^  iii.  1 ;  Pat,  Gr.,  vii. 
844  A.,  quoted  in  Goode's  i^ermon,  p.  6. 
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If  wo  may  be  guided  by  this  early  Father,  oral 
traditiou  is  to  be  reckoned  only  a  new  way  to 
a  new  Gospel. 

Dr.  Westcott,  commenting  on  the    period 

A.D.  303-340,  rcmarks  tbat  down  to  then  the 

books  of  the  Bible  were  received  as  a  heritage 

secnred  by  prescription,  common  consent  haying 

allowed  their  authority.    For  with  the  ezcep- 

tion  of  a  Single  donbtfnl  allusion  in  Tertullian 

{eir.  200),there  is  nothing  to  show  thatany  de- 

bäte  was  ever  held  on  the  canon  of  Scriptare  in 

Church  Synods.    Therefore  the  books  admitted 

were  without  forther  inqniry  acknowledged  ^ 

ev^erywhere.    The  earliest  alleged  jndgment  in 

the  Roman   Church  was  in  406.'     Westcott 

obsenres  that  it  is  impossible  to  point  to  any 

period  marking  the  date  at  which  our  present 

canon  was  determined.'    It  has  been  banded 

down  in  and  by  the  Church,  bat  aathoritatively 

fized  by  usage  rather  than  by  any  positive 

law. 

In  1452  the  German  Cardinal  Onsanns,  a  basy 
controversialist,  was  contesting  the  claim  of 
the  Bohemians  to  the  capat  Holy  Commanion. 
Their  appeal  to  the  Gospel  history  was  most 
dangerous  for  the  papal  system,  as  the  age 
rang  with  reform  cries,  and  if  the  decision  of 
Scriptare  was  once  admitted  on  principle  the 
way  lay  open  for  doctrinal  innovations  to  any 
amoont.  Casanus  boldly  asserted  that  the 
Church  was  of  higher  authority  than  the  Scrip- 
tnres,  having  had  a  prior  existence.^ 

The  most  populär  ezternal  novelties  signal- 
ising  the  Reformation  were  the  Lord's  Sapper 
in  worship,  Holy  Scripture  in  teaching.  As 
to  the  latter,  the  Bohemian  Confession  in  1535 
regarded  the  Canonical  Scriptures  as  of  abso- 
lute and  unshaken  veracity ;  in  1536  the  Earlier 
Helvetic  said  Canonical  Scriptare  was  the 
Word  of  God ;  ^  both  doouments  passed  over 
unwritten  tradition  and  the  Church.  Against 
this  approaching  tide  of  Biblical  antocracy 
papal  advocates  produced  more  or  less  literally 
the  rule  of  Cusanus.  On  April  8,  1546,  in  the 
fourth  Session  at  Trent,  it  was  laid  down  that 
those  unwritten  traditions  received  by  the 
Apostles  from  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
handed  down  within  the  Catholic  Church, 
were  of  equal  authority  with  Canonical  Scrip- 
ture, the  books  of  which  the  decree  enumerated, 
inoluding  among  them  most  of  those  deemed 

1  Westcott,  The  Bible  in  the  Chureh,  1864,  p.  142. 

'  Jbid.t  p.  195,  ref erring  to  an  epistle  of  Innocent 
I.  to  Bishop  Ezuperius,  sec.  vii.  See  Mansi,  iii. 
1040. 

•  Westcott,  Canon  of  New  Testament,  p.  509. 

^  Cusanus,  Epp.^  ii.  vii. ;  Äd  Bohem,,  Op,,  Basil, 
1565,  tom.  ii.  pp.  833  (bottom),  858  (top). 
.  B  The  Confessions  in  brief  in  Dr.  Charteris's 
Canonieity,  1880,  pp.  37,  39. 


by  the  English  Church  apocryphal.*    It  was 
also  enacted  tbat  the  Church  was   the  sole 
judge  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  which  no  one 
dare  presame  to  Interpret  otherwise  than  she 
lays  down.^   This  ruling  might  be  thonght  put- 
ting  the  Charch  above  Scriptare,  bat  Dr.  Whit- 
aker  hesitates  to  say  so  much,  as  Trent  has  no 
decree  ezpressly  to  that  effect ;  he  therefore 
searches  the  writings  of  individual  papalists. 
These,  he  reports,  in  terms  disavow  the  charge 
of  placing  the  Church  above  Scripture ;  yet, 
as  they  make  the  authority  of  Scriptare  to 
depend  on  the  Church,  Whitaker  regards  the 
distinction  as  one  to  no  purpose,  and  makes 
them  responsible  for  the  tenet  tbat  Scripture 
is  below  the  Church.     The  various  writers, 
Bellarmine  among  them,  are  quoted  and  their 
Statements  discussed.^     How  prominent  this 
subject  had  become  at  the  period  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  how  decisively  the  Churches  of 
the  Reformation  continued  to  ezpress  them- 
selves  upon  it,  will  now  f  urther  appear. 

In  1553  the  Charch  of  England  in  the 
Vth  of  her  XLII.  Articles  (the  VIth  of  her 
XXXIX.),  contrary  to  what  Rome  had  de- 
creed,  made  the  Canonical  Scriptares  alone, 
as  received  by  herseif,  the  ultimate  judge  of 
whatever  is  pressed  on  man  as  necessary  to 
salvation.  In  1559  the  French  Confession  re- 
garded the  Canonical  Books  as  a  sure  role  of 
faith,  not  so  much  from  the  consent  of  the 
Charch  as  from  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Apocrypha  having  mach  inferior 
authority.  In  1560  the  ScotUsh  Confession 
declared  the  Canonical  Books  to  contain  the 
written  Word  of  God.»  When,  on  December  4, 
1564,  the  Council  of  Trent  rose,  Rome  found 
herseif  alone  holding  the  triple  rule  of  faith 
composed  of  anvrritten  tradition,  the  Canonical 
Books  and  the  Apocryphal,  all  alike  depending 
for  their  authority  on  herseif  in  the  person  of 
the  pontiff. 

In  1563  Scripture  in  relation  to  the  Church 
came  into  the  dispute  which  Bishop  Jewel  was 
carrying  on  with  Harding  in  the  Äpology,  For 
the  Roman  view — Church  above  Scriptare — 
Jewel  brought  f orward  Cusanus.  Harding  said 
Cusanus  had  been  misunderstood,  but  Jewel 
maintained  the  point  at  some  length.^^    Scrip- 

«  Canon$  and  Decree$  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(authorised  edition),  Latin,  12mo,  1837,  Leipzig, 
p.  19.  Mach  of  Sess.  IV.  is  given  in  Charteris's 
Canonieity,  1880,  pp.  30,  31. 

'  /6u/.,  pp.  20,  21. 

8  Dr.  W.  Whitaker,  DispiUatio  de  Sacra  Scrip- 
Iura,  4to,  Cantab.  1588,  Eng.  edition,  Parker 
Society,  pp.  276,  276. 

'  Charteris's  Canonicity,  pp.  38,  39. 

^®  Jewel,  Defenee  of  the  Äpology ,  Workf  iii. 
223;  iv.  1010-13,  Parker  Society 
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tnre  was  then  become  most  distasteful  and 
repellent  to  the  Roman  aide,  and  it;  is  piain 
was  intensely  feared.  Their  scofFs  (for  whioh 
referenccs  are  all  given)  are  qnoted  by  Jewel, 
sucb  as,  '^The  Church  is  the  lively  breast  of 
Christ,  but  Scripture  is  dead  ink " ;  "  a  dead 
and  dumb  thing  " ;  <*  dumb  judges  and  cannot 
speak " ;  "  the  black  gospel,  an  inken  divi- 
nity  " ;  ^  *'  a  nose  of  wax,"*  to  be  set  any  way. 
Jewel  asks  bis  Opponent,  "  How  is  it  meet  to 
call  those  which  fear  the  judgment  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ?  "  '  In  1566  the  Later  Hel- 
vetic  Conf ession  held  that  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tnres  have  sufficient  aathority  from  themselyes, 
not  from  men.* 

All  Elizabeth's  reigp[i  this  doctrine  was  being 
vigoroQsly  taught  in  the  Church  of  England, 
especially  by  two  heads  of  hoases  at  Cam- 
bridge, Dr.  William  Fulke  of  Pembroke,  and 
Dr.  William  Whitaker  of  St.  John*s,  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity.  The  Scripture,  said 
the  latter,  hath  all  its  authority  and  credit 
from  itself ;  it  is  ai^örtorof ,'  whereas  the  papal- 
ists,  as  Fulke  reports,  were  teaching  their 
Church*s  authority  **  to  be  above  the  Holy 
Scriptures."*  Cranmer's  ConfutatUm'^  of  the 
papalist  *'  Unwritten  Veritiea  "  was  also  in  cir- 
culation. 

In  modern  days  the  Roman  doctrine  remains 
as  it  was,  that  the  canon  of  Scripture  descends 
to  US  **  only  from  the  Church,"  and  that  **  from 
her  authority  is  Scripture  received."  '  Among 
English  Churchmen  at  Oxford  a  marked  change 
began  with  Keble's  Sermon  on  Primitive  Trndi- 
tion,  1836,  which,  with  other  writings  by 
Newman  and  Pusey,  called  forth  William 
Ooode,'  who,  after  a  searching  analysis,  thus 
summarised  their  position:  The  office  of  the 
Church  is  authoritatiyely  to  promulge  the  in- 
terpretation  of  Scripture  given  by  Catholic 
tradition,  and  she  is  diyinely  guided  to  teil  us 
truly  and  infaUibly,  in  the  fundamentals  of 
faith,  what  that  interpretation  is.^'^  This  teach- 
ing Ooode  treated  as  oompletely  consistent 
with  the  Roman  maxim,  **  Church  aboye  Scrip- 
ture."   Ooode  noted  the  stress  laid  by  the 


1  Jewel's  Works,  iv.  758, 773.        «  Ibid.,  iv.  769. 

»  Ibid. ,  iii.  68. 

^  Charteris*s  Canonieity,  p.  38. 

•  DitjmtcUion  on  Scripture,  279. 

«  Fulke's  Defence  of  Translatioru,  p.  9.  Parker 
Society. 

^  In  Cranmer's  Remains,  pp.  19-67 ;  esp.  cap. 
viii.  p.  52.    Par.  Soo. 

'  Addis  and  Arnold,  Cath.  Biet.,  art.  Canon. 

•  Author  of  Divine  Rvle  of  Faith  and  Practice^ 
1842,  2  vols. ;  2nd  ed.  1863,  3  foIs.  Sermon  on 
Scripture  the  Sole  Authoritative  Expositor,  Acts 
xvii.  11,  12,  Ripon  Cathedral,  March  30,  1862. 

^^  Ooode,  Divine  RuU,  1853,  i.  42. 


Tractarians  equally  with  the  Romanists  on  the 
fact  of  the  Christian  Church  having  begun 
before  the  appearance  of  the  New  Testament, 
both  of  them  alike  deducing  from  it  the  doc- 
trine of  oral  tradition.  He  answers  the  argu- 
ment  as  Jewel  and  Irenseus  had  done,^^  that 
what  the  Apostles  had  taught  orally  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  Scripture  and  nowhere  eise. 

[C.  H.] 
SEAL  OF  CONFESSIOX.-.By  this  phrase 
is  meant  the  absolute  secrecy  which  the 
Roman  and  Oreek  Churches  enjoin  on  their 
priests  with  regard  to  all  confessiona  of  sins 
made  in  the  conf  essionaL  The  Roman  Church 
adopts  this  principle  to  its  füllest  extent,  not 
only  by  excepting  such  confessiona  from  the 
general  rules  of  evidence,  but  by  punishing 
the  priest  who  reveals  them,  and  even  allow- 
ing  a  priest  who  has  heard  a  confession,  aa 
such,  when  appearing  as  a  witnesa  in  hia 
private  character,  to  awear  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  subject;  the  confession  being  deemed 
to  be  made  not  so  much  to  the  priest  as  to 
the  Deity  he  represents  (Taylor,  On  Bvidenee, 
1896  ed.,  p.  696). 

The  rule  of  law  in  England  is  thua  atated 
by  a  leading  text  writer:  ''By  the  common 
law  of  England  no  distinction  is  recognised 
between  clergymen  and  laymen,  and  all  con- 
fessiona and  other  mattere  not  confided  to  legal 
couuael  must  be  disclosed  when  required  for 
the  purpoaea  of  juatice.  By  it  neither  peni- 
tential  confessiona  made  to  the  miniater,  or 
to  members  of  the  party'a  own  Church,  nor 
even  aecrets  confided  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  the  course  of  confession  are  privi- 
leged  "  (Taylor,  p.  596).  Mr.  Justice  Stephen, 
in  his  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidente,  stateis  the 
law  in  similar  terms.  He  aaya,  "  I  think  the 
modern  law  of  evidence  is  not  ao  old  aa  the 
Reformation.  It  came  into  exiatence  at  a  time 
when  exceptiona  in  favour  of  auricular  con- 
feaaiona  to  Roman  Catholic  prieata  were  not 
Ukely  to  be  made.  The  general  rule  is  that 
every  person  must  testify  to  what  he  knows. 
An  exception  to  the  general  rule  has  been 
established  with  regard  to  legal  advisers,  bat 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  extends  to 
clergymen,  and  it  ia  usually  ao  atated  as  not 
to  include  them." 

The  principal  argument  in  favour  of  the  seal 
of  confession  is  that,  in  its  absence,  criminala 
look  upon  the  clergy  as  poasible  informera, 
and  that  they  are  thereby  deterred  from  fre- 
quenting  the  confeasional  and  confessing  their 
crimes,  to  the  detriment  of  their  souls'  health. 
This,  however,  involves  the  position  that  the 
confeasional  is  beneficial,  which  Protestanta 
deny.    In  England  the  State  aeema  never  to 

^  Sermon,  note  A.  p.  20. 
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have  adopted  tbe  Roman  Gatholic  mle  of 
absolute  privilege  for  everything  revealed  in 
the  confessional.  Ycry  great  crimes  have 
alwajs  been  ezcepted;  thas,  in  pre-Refonna- 
tion  times  the  crime  of  high  treason  was  not 
considered  by  the  Courts  to  be  covered  by  the 
seal  of  confession.  Also,  by  Canon  113  of 
1603-4,  which  marks  a  transition  period  be- 
tween  the  pre-Reformation  rule  and  that  of 
the  common  law  as  it  exists  at  present,  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  is  allowed 
to  "  present "  and  reveal  such  crimes  confided 
to  him,  *'  as  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  his  own 
lifo  may  be  called  in  question  for  concealing 
the  same."  The  canon  evidently  considers 
that  the  clergyman  might,  in  many  cases,  be 
liable  as  (what  is  now  known  as)  an  "  accessory 
after  the  fact,"  and  death  penalties  were 
numerous  in  those  days. 

Several  jndges  have,  as  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
says,  "  for  obvious  reasons  ezpre.ssed  the 
strengest  disinclination  to  compel "  a  dis- 
closure  from  clergymen,  and  the  most  modern 
arg^ments  of  those  who  maintain  that  the 
seal  of  confession  should  be  preserved  are  well 
set  out  in  Be$t  on  Evidence,  1902  ed.  The 
privilege,  if  accordcd  at  all,  should  be  granted 
to  ministers  of  all  denominations,  as  is  the 
case  in  many  of  the  American  States,  where 
confessions  made  to  a  priest,  or  other  minister 
of  religion  in  that  capacity,  are  rendered 
privileged  by  express  statutory  enactment. 
In  France  a  similar  rule  prevails.  In  Scotland 
the  confession  of  a  prisoner  in  custody,  while 
preparing  for  his  trial,  in  order  to  obtain  Spiri- 
tual advice  and  oomfort,  is  privileged,  but  Com- 
munications made  confidentially  to  clergymen 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  duty  are  not 
(Taylor,  p.  596).  [B.  W.] 

8ECRETA. — Two  meaningsare  given  by  Roman 
litnrgical  authorities  for  this  word.    It  is  used 

(1)  as  neuter  plural,  meaning  secret  things,  or 

(2)  in  agreement  with  oratio  {aeereta  oraiio)^  %.e. 
a  prayer  or  prayers  said  by  the  celebrant  of 
the  mass  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  cannot  be 
heard  except  by  himsclf.  The  Reformers,  as 
well  as  Liberal  Roman  Catholics,  strongly 
objected  to  the  practice  of  saying  the  Secreta 
and  nearly  all  the  canon  of  the  mass  secretly, 
and  there  was  a  prolonged  dispute  about  the 
matter  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  Century. 
Many  priest«  began  to  say  the  Secreta  and 
canon  aloud,  but  that  was  not  favoured  by  the 
Roman  authorities.  The  Council  of  Trent,  in 
its  twenty-second  session,  approves  the  custom 
of  saying  parts  of  the  mass  in  a  "  more  elevated  " 
and  others  in  a  low  voice.  In  the  General 
Rubrics  of  the  Missal  the  priest  is  instructed 
to  say  the  secret  prayers  so  low  as  not  to  be 
heard  by  those  around.  Cardinal  Bona  holds 
that  the  Secreta  and  canon  were  said  audibly  1 


nntil  the  tenth  Century,  and  that  the  faith- 
ful  used  to  answer  *'Amen"  after  the  words 
of  consecration.  The  faithful  do  not  at  pre- 
sent hear  the  words  of  consecration. 

[T.  C] 
Inasmuch  as  such  is  the  practice  of  tbe 
Roman  Church,  it  is  of  importance  that  oor 
clergy  should  remember  that  the  Bngllsh  Ser- 
vice is  from  begpinning  to  end  a  Service  to 
bo  joined  in  by  all — "  common  prayer  "  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  The  too  common  habit 
of  the  officiating  clergyman  altering  the  words 
of  administration  of  the  Holy  Commonion  when 
addressing  himself  is  objectionable,  for  they 
need  no  alteration.  It  is  still  worse  to  repeat 
those  words  in  such  a  low  voice  as  not  to 
be  heard  by  the  congregation. 

[0.  H.  H.  W.] 

BEOULAB  CLEBOY.— By  Secular  Clergy  iä 
meant  those  who  live  in  the  world,  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  those  who  live  by  rule  {regtda)^ 
and  are  called  Regulars.  The  word  secular  is 
derived  from  aceeulum,  the  world.  In  His  last 
prayer  for  His  disciples  our  Lord  said,  *'  I  pray 
not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the 
world,  but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from 
evil "  (John  xvii.  15).  But  when  the  anchorite 
or  monastic  spirit  took  hold  apon  the  Church, 
it  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  note  of  sanctity  to 
fly  from  the  world  and  live  a  lif e  of  asceticism. 
Honorius  II.  (1125)  seems  to  have  been  the 
fixst  to  use  the  term  **  secular'*  in  reference  to 
clergy  living  outside  monasteries.  When 
friars  began  to  be  multiplied  in  the  Hiddle 
Ages,  a  bitter  feud  soon  sprang  up  between 
themselves  and  the  parochial  clergy.  John 
Wycliffe  was  in  constant  conflict  with  the 
friars.  Fitzralph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
wrote  as  strongly  against  the  friars  as  Wycliffe. 
Tho  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Cannelites, 
Augustinians,  and,  later,  the  Jesuits,  spread 
themselves  over  the  country,  making  loud  pro- 
f essions  of  poverty,  but  amassing  great  wealth. 
The  Generals  of  the  Regulars  resided  in  Rome, 
and,  having  the  ear  of  the  Pope,  aa  well  as 
understanding  how  to  influence  the  various 
congregations,  they  generally  managed  to  get 
the  better  of  the  bishops.  From  the  time  when 
the  Jesuits  came  into  England,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  down  to  a  recent  period,  there  was 
bitter  contention  and  rivalry  between  the 
Seculars  and  Regulars.  By  secularisation  is 
understood  the  extinction  of  the  title  by 
which  property  was  held  by  the  Church, 
and  the  placing  of  such  property  at  the 
disposal  of  the  secular  or  civil  power. 

[T.  C] 

flET)TTiTA..~The  Latin  word  for  seats,  benches, 
or  chairs.  Certain  seats  within  the  communion 
rails,  used  by  clergy  during  the  preaching  of 
the  sermon. 
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8EMI-PELAQIANISM.— See  Pblagiakism. 

8EPTUAGESIMA.— A  name  gWen  to  the  third 
Sanday  before  Lent.  Together  with  "Sexa- 
gesima,'*  the  second  Sunday  before  Lent,  and 
*'  Quinqoagesüna,"  the  Sandaj  before  Lent, 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  formed  incor- 
rectly  on  the  analogy  of  Qaadragesima.    See 

QüINQÜAGESIMA. 

SEPTUAGINT,  THE.— The  Septoagint  is  the 
title  by  which  the  Greek  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  been  known  from  the  begin- 
ning.    It  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  earliest 
translation  of  any  important  work  in  the  liter- 
ary  history  of  the  world.     It  had  mnch  to  do 
in  the  moulding  of  Hellenistio  Jndaism  and  the 
literatore  belonging  to  it.     In  the  history  of 
redemption  it  occupies  an  important  place. 
It  was  not  through  the  original  Hebrew,  bat 
throngh  the  Septuagint  translation  that  the 
great  trnths  of  rcvelation  first  became  widely 
known  to  the  Oreek  and  Roman  world.     It 
was  owing  to  the  diffosion  of  this  version  in 
the  Greek-speaking  coantries  that  the  persoa- 
sion  became  generalthronghout  the  EastCj^ererf- 
huenU  Oriente  toto)ot  the  approaching  adyent  of 
a  Kedeemer.    And  when  the  world's  Redeemer 
appeared  in  the  flesh,  the  Septuagint    was 
His  Bible,  and  that  of  His  Apostles  and  first 
disciples.    The  works  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  ezhibit  acquaintanoe  with  nearly  all 
the  Old  Testament  books,  and  Old  Testament 
qaotations  in  the  New  Testament  reveal  the 
nse  of  the  Septnagint  version.     In  St.  Paars 
Epistles  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  there 
are    over    a    hundred    quotations    from    the 
Septoagint.    The  Apocalypse  is  saturated  with 
its  phraseology,  though  it  does  not  have  a 
Single  direct  quotation.     Its  abiding  value  for 
Biblical  criticism  is  very  great.     It  is  an  inde- 
pendent,  though  an  indirect,  witness  to  the 
Hebrew  tezt  of  the  Old  Testament  books.    For 
exegetical  purposes  it  is  an  important  authority. 
It  is  not  mercly  that  the  Septuagint  and  the 
New  Testament  are  the  two  best  known  monu- 
ments  of  Hellenistio  Greek,  they  have  both 
come  to  OS  with  a  Semitic  impress,  the  Septoa- 
gint translators  and  the  New  Testament  writers 
(with  the  one  exception  of  St.  Luke)  being  all  of 
Jewish  race,  and  versed  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
While  the  commentator  may  often  obtain  help 
in  the  elucidation  of  New  Testament  words  and 
Idioms  from  classical  literature,  he  will  be 
careful  not  to  overlook  the  Septuagint  with  its 
vastly  closer  affinities  and  its  still  more  direct 
illustrative  parallels.    There  are  also  qoestions 
aftecting  the  Canon  of  Old  Testament  Scripture 
in  the  settlement  of  which  the  Septuagint  has 
evidence  to  give. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  earlier 
history  of  our  English  Bible  runs  occasionally 
throogh  a  dark  tonnel,  it  need  not  be  wondered 


that  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint  version  is 
wrapt  in  considerable    obscurity.     We  can, 
however,  be  certain  that  it  did  not  spring  into 
ezistence  all  at  once,  but  was  produced  in 
divers  portions  and  by  divers  hands.    Its  origin 
carries  us  back  to  an  interesting  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people,  and,  indeed,  to  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  human  culture.    It 
was  one  of  the  first  and  most  enduring  creations 
of  that  world  which  came  into  being  with  the 
conquests  of  Alezander  the  Great.    It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  the  book  which,  nezt 
to  the  Bible,  has  been  oftenest  translated,  and, 
we  might  say,  nezt  to  the  Bible,  is  most  widely 
known — viz.  Euclid's  Elemente — has  come  down 
to  OS  from  the  city  of  Alezandria  and  from  the 
same  Century  and  reign.    Hellenism  began  its 
career  with  Alezander,  and  in  the  Septuagint, 
Hellenism  and  Judaism  are  wedded  in  a  union 
which  has  been  fraught  with  momentoos  con- 
seqoences.    No  sooner  had  Alezander  taken 
possession  of  Egypt  than  he  foonded  the  city 
which  has  borne  his  name  for  more  than  two 
millennioms,  and  flourishes  to  this  day.    There 
were  Jewish  Settlements  in  Egypt  continuoosly, 
perhaps,  from  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  and  the 
Jews  appcar  to  have  given  a  welcome  to  the 
Macedonian   conqocror.    When   he   foonded 
his  city,  Alezander  conferred  upon  the  Jews 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  set  them  in  a  qoarter 
of  the  city  by  themselves.    Ptolemy  I.,  whose 
reign   saw   the   foondation    of   the    famoos 
Library,    to   whom    Egypt   feil   among   the 
Diadochi,  or  soccessors  of  Alezander,  made 
repeated     ezpeditions    into     Palestine,    and 
whether  by  compolsory  deportation  or  by  the 
encooragement  of  Jews  as  settlers,  increased 
the  Jewish  colony  in  Alezandria,  at  the  same 
time  ratifying  their  former  Privileges.    The 
qoestion  has  been  raised  whether  too  moch 
has  not  been  made  of  a  Jewish  commonity  in 
Alezandria  so  early,  and  it  has  been  asserted 
that  we  can  scarcely  speak  of  a  Jewish  Dis- 
persion any where  before  the  Maccabean  period 
in  the  second  half  of  the  second  centory.     The 
evidence,  however,  points  plainly  to  the  ezist- 
ence of  a  Jewish  commonity  in  Egypt  moch 
earlier  than  this.    Papyri  prove  onmistakably 
the  presence  of   Jews  in  Eg^pt   onder  the 
earlier  Ptolemies,  and  quite  recently  a  remark- 
able  inscription  has  come  to  light  showing 
that   at   Schedia,   some   twenty  miles   from 
Alezandria,  there  ezisted  a  Jewish  Community 
which  Lad  boilt  a  synagogoe  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  honoor  of  Ptolemy  III.,  Boergetes,  and 
his  qoeen  Berenice,  some  time  between  247 
and   222    B.c.    If   soch   a    commonity   was 
formed  in  the  little  town  of  Schedia  at  that 
date,  we  can  well  believe  the  cosmopolitan 
city  of  Alezandria  to  have  had  a  considerable 
Jewish  commonity  at  a  still  earlier  date. 
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It  is  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  (284-247 
B.c.)  that  tradition  assigns  the  first  instalment 
of  the  Septaagint  yersion  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  storj  has  come  down  to  as  circamstantiall j 
in  the  famous  letter  of  Aristeas.  The  Greek 
text  of  this  letter  is  given  in  Swete's  IrUrodueiion 
to  the  Old  Testament  in  Oreek^  and  a  nsef  al  trans- 
lation  of  it  appears  in  the  Jewish  Qui^rteriy 
Review  for  April  1903.  Though  the  letter  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  genuine,  there  is  a  general 
concurrence  of  opinion  among  scholars  that 
there  is  a  historical  element  in  it  It  prof esses 
to  be  written  by  an  officer  in  high  place  at 
the  court  of  Ptolemy  II.,  Philadelphus,  though 
internal  evidence  shows  that  the  writeris  a  Jew 
bent  on  glorifying  the  people,  the  country,  and 
the  Divine  Law  of  Israel.  The  writer  teils  bis 
brother  Philocrates  how  Demetrins  of  Phalenim, 
who  is  described  as  the  Royal  Librarian,  had 
represented  to  Philedelphus  the  desirability 
of  procaring  for  the  famons  Library  a  copy  of 
the  Jewish  Law  in  an  accessible  translation. 
The  king  adopted  the  Suggestion,  and  des- 
pat ched  Aristeas  and  Andreas,  the  captain 
of  the  bodyguard,  to  Jerusalem  with  presents 
and  a  letter  to  Eleazar  the  high-priest,  request- 
ing  his  countenance  and  aid  in  carrying  out 
the  project.  In  due  course  seventy-two  eiders, 
siz  out  of  each  tribe,  came  down  to  Egypt 
bring^ng  with  tbem  a  copy  of  the  Law  written 
in  golden  letters.  For  seven  days  they  had 
daily  audience  of  the  king,  who  provided 
entertainment  for  them  in  accordance  with 
their  customs,  and  they  ezcited  the  admiration 
of  the  entire  court  by  the  wisdom  with  which 
they  answered,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
the  difficult  qucstions  proposed  to  them  in 
philosophy,  politics,  and  ethics.  Thereafter 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  Island  of  Pharos, 
where,  in  a  residence  by  the  seashore,  *Mn  a 
Situation  of  perfect  stillness,"  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  of  translating  the  Law. 
Every  day  they  all  translated,  each  one  by 
himself ,  a  portion  of  the  Law,  and  then,  after 
a  comparison  of  the  various  renderings,  agreed 
upon  a  common  text.  In  seventy-two  days  the 
work  was  completed.  The  Alexandrian  Jews 
whom  Demetrius  assembled  to  bear  the  trans- 
lation, received  it  with  aoclamation,  and 
begged  that  a  copy  should  be  given  to  their 
rulers.  They  added  that  as  it  had  been  exe- 
cated  with  such  perfect  accuracy  it  ought  to 
be  presenred  unaltered,  and  a  curse  was  pro- 
nounced  upon  any  one  who  should  attempt  its 
revision.  Such  is  the  story  told  in  the  letter 
of  Aristeas,  which  has  become  the  subject  of 
considerable  literature.  The  story  was  im- 
proved  upon  by  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Ghurch,  who  represented,  as  a  proof  of  the 
divine  Inspiration  of  the  LXX.  Version,  that 
when  the  seventy-two  trans»lator8   compared 


their  respective  renderings,  they  all  agreed  to 
the  letter.  This  version  of  the  story  implied 
that  the  translators  had  each  separately  de- 
voted himself  to  the  translation  of  the  whole 
Law,  and  Justin  Martyr,  or  whoever  was  the 
author  of  the  work  entitled  Cohortatio  ad 
Orcecos  attributed  to  him,  declared  that  he 
had  been  shown  at  Alexandria  the  remains 
of  the  seventy-two  cells  in  which  the  trans- 
lators worked ;  while  Epiphanius,  two  centuries 
later,  recorded  that  they  had  occupied  the  cells 
in  pairs. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  separate  the  kemel 
of  truth  in  this  story  from  the  admittedly 
fictitious  narrative.  Recent  criticism  tends  to 
confirm  its  descriptions  of  the  lif  e  and  costoms 
of  Egypt  at  the  time.  "  The  Papyri  prove," 
says  a  leamed  writer  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review  (April  1903,  p.  338),  *'  that  the  vmter 
employs  the  titles  of  court  officials  and  the 
technical  terms  connected  with  royal  decrees 
and  court  usage  with  strict  accuracy.  The 
information  which  he  gives  with  regard  to  Alex- 
andria and  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the 
Ptolemies  may  be  accepted  as  trustworthy,  and 
may  sometimes  be  used  to  Supplement  the  infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  papyri"  On  the  other 
band,  recent  research  has  shown  that  Demetrius 
of  Phalerum  never  was  Royal  Librarian.  There 
are  also  points  of  detail  which  have  a  suspicious 
look,  such  as  the  selection  of  six  men  from  each 
tribe,  the  names  given  to  the  Seventy-two,  and 
the  recurrence  of  this  number  in  connection 
with  the  translations.  The  letters  represented 
as  having  passed  between  Philadelphus  and 
the  Jewish  high-priest  are  clearly  imaginary. 
Meanwhile,  Schürer,  one  of  the  greatest  autho- 
rities  on  the  period  and  its  literatnre,  places 
the  letter  about  200  B.c. ,  little  more  than  half 
a  Century  after  the  time  when  the  translation 
is  Said  to  have  been  made. 

The  probabilities  of  the  case  are  these.  The 
tradition  which  assigns  the  Alexandrian  trans- 
lation of  the  Jewish  Law — for  it  is  of  the  Law 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch  that  the  letter  of 
Aristeas  speaks — to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus need  not  be  questioned.  The  literary 
tastes  of  this  Ptolemy  may  well  have  awakened 
in  him  and  the  circle  of  scholars  gathered 
round  the  Library  an  interest  in  the  ancient 
Law  of  his  Jewish  subjects,  and  a  desire  to 
obtain  it  for  his  great  collection.  Whetber  the 
royal  interest  would  have  led  to  such  an  on- 
precedented  effort  as  a  translation  of  a  work 
from  another  tongue  may  be  doubted.  Internal 
evidence  is  against  the  idea  that  the  translation 
was  exccuted  for  literary  purposes,  or  that  it 
was  accomplished  by  scholars  expert  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  as  were  the  Palestinian  Jews. 
It  bears  rather  the  marks  of  populär  origin, 
and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  more  likely  that  it  arose 
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out  of  a  deeply  feit  iieed  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews  in  Egjpt,  wbose  decreaslng  familiarity 
witb  their  own  Hebrew  tongue  placed  an  ade- 
quate  knowledge  of  tbeir  religious  books,  and 
especially  of  tbeir  Law,  bejond  ordinary  reacb. 
So  while,  on  tbe  on :  band,  Greek  scbolars  began 
to  eyince  an  Interest  in  Jewisb  bistory  and 
in  Judaism,  tbe  Jews,  on  tbe  otber  band,  feit 
tbe  necessity  of  adopting  tbe  outward  forma  of 
Greek  literature  alike  f or  puzposes  of  personal 
edification  and  of  tbe  propagation  of  tbeir 
divinely  given  faitb.  It  was  most  likely  from 
tbis  condition  of  tbings  tbat  tbe  Septuagint 
took  its  origin.  Tbe  religious  reqnirements  of 
tbe  Jews  of  tbe  Dispersion,  not  only  in  Alex- 
andria,  but  in  tbe  cities  of  tbe  Greek-speaking 
World,  demanded  a  version  of  tbe  Law  to  begin 
witb,  wbicb  could  be  **understanded  of  tbe 
common  people."  Confirmation  of  tbis  view  is 
afforded  by  Deissmann's  coUection  of  peculiar 
words  and  forms,  many  of  wbicb  are  common 
to  tbe  LXX.  and  tbe  papyri,  and  point  very 
decisively  to  tbe  Egyptian  and  populär  origin 
of  tbe  translation.  From  tbe  tradition  of  its 
origin  tbe  translation  received  tbe  title  of 
Septuagint,  and  it  is  quoted  by  Greek  com- 
mentators  under  tbe  symbol  ol  0'  or  ol  O/S', 
tbe  Greek  for  70  or  72. 

Tbe  Greek-speaking  Jews,  we  may  be  sure, 
were  not  long  content  to  possess  a  translation 
of  tbe  Law.  In  due  timc  tbere  followed  yer- 
sions  of  tbe  Propbets  and  tbe  Hagiograpba. 
Tbe  question  of  tbe  Book  of  Daniel  and  some 
of  tbe  Psalms  involyes  an  inquiry  into  tbe 
f  ormation  of  tbe  Hebrew  Canon  wbicb  is  beyond 
tbe  scope  of  tbis  article.  But  tbat  all  tbe  trans- 
lations  were  tbe  work  of  Jewisb  bands  is  clear 
from  tbe  cbaracteristics  of  tbe  yersions  tbem- 
selves.  Tbat  many  bands  were  at  work  is  clear 
from  tbe  dlfferences  of  idiom  and  style.  Some 
of  tbe  books  of  tbe  Old  Testament  are  rendered 
in  a  free  translation,  wbilst  otbers  are  given  in 
a  Version  almost  unintelligibly  literal,  wbicb 
is  tbe  case  witb  Ezekiel,  Cbronicles,  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  Ecclesiastes.  Tbe  translation  of 
tbe  Pentateucb  takes  tbe  first  place  in  point  of 
excellence,  but  Isaiab  and  some  of  tbe  otber 
propbetical  books  are  very  inadequately  trans- 
lated.  But  from  first  to  last  tbe  LXX.  transla- 
tion teems  witb  peculiarities  and  idioms  an- 
known  to  classical  Greek.  It  bas  been  tbe 
custom  to  set  tbese  down  as  Hebraisms,  but 
tbe  study  of  tbe  Greek  papyri  recovered  from 
tbe  soll  of  Egypt  ratber  leads  scbolars  now  to 
ascribe  tbem  to  tbe  vulgär  Egyptian  Greek 
familiär  to  tbe  translators  and  tbe  readers  for 
wbom  tbey  laboured. 

As  an  independent  witness  to  tbe  tezt  of 
Old  Testament  Scripture  as  it  came  from  tb& 
pen  of  tbe  inspired  writers,  tbe  Septuagint,  as 
we  bave  seen,  is  of  tbe  greatest  value.    Tbe 


Hebrew  text  lying  before  tbe  Septuagint  trans- 
lators is  earlier  tban  tbe  Massoretic  text  wbioh 
is  now  tbe  Standard  text  of  tbe  Hebrew  Bible. 
In  some  books,  notably  in  tbe  Book  of  tbe 
propbet  Jeremiab,  tbere  is  a  different  arrange- 
ment  of  tbe  propbecies,  and  tbere  are  even 
differences  in  tbe  actnal  contents.  It  bas 
to  be  bome  in  mind,  also,  tbat  tbe  Septuagint 
Version  includes  tbe  Old  Testament  Apocr3rpba, 
wbicb  bave  been  tbe  occasion  in  tbe  past  of 
great  controversy,  and  still  form  a  serious  diffi- 
culty  to  tbe  Bible  Societies  wbose  principle  it 
is  to  circulate  tbe  Scriptures  witbont  note  or 
comment.  Tbe  subject  is  one  of  tbe  gpreatest 
interest,  but  tbe  prosecution  of  it  lies  outside 
of  our  present  purpose. 

Altbougb  tbe  Jews  welcomed  tbe  new  Ver- 
sion, and  pronounced  it  a  translation  never  to 
be  tampered  witb  or  cbanged,  tbis  attitude 
did  not  permanently  prevail.  As  Cbristianlty 
spread,  and  as  tbe  first  preacbers  feil  back  upon 
tbe  LXX.  Version  of  tbe  Old  Testament  in  tbeir 
references  to  Israelis  bistory  wben  disputing 
witb  tbe  Jews,  tbe  Septuagint  feil  into  dis- 
favour  witb  tbe  Jews  and  was  rejected  as  an 
autboritative  version.  First,  tbe  proselyte  to 
Judaism,  Aquila  of  Pontus,  produced  anotber 
Version,  and  otbers  followed  wbicb  tbe  Jews 
regarded  as  more  accurate.  Tbese  are  aU  now 
of  tbe  utmost  value  in  tbe  settlement  of  textnal 
questions.  But  tbe  LXX.  beld  tbe  field,  and 
more  tban  any  of  tbem  influenced  tbe  gpreat 
Cbristian  writers  of  tbe  early  Cbnrcb,  and 
notably  tbe  great  national  versions  of  tbe 
Cbristian  Scriptures — ^tbe  Vulgate,  tbe  Syriac, 
tbe  Coptic,  tbe  Etbiopic,  and  tbe  Gotbic.  **  It 
created  a  language  of  religion,"  says  Professor 
Swete,  '*  wbicb  lent  itself  readily  to  tbe  service 
of  Cbristianlty  and  became  one  of  tbe  most 
important  allies  of  tbe  Gospel.  It.provided 
tbe  Greek-speaking  Cburcb  witb  an  autborised 
translation  of  tbe  Old  Testament,  and  wben 
Cbristian  missions  advanced  beyond  tbe  limits 
of  Hellenism,  it  served  as  a  basis  for  fresb 
translations  into  tbe  vemacular"  {IrUrod,  to 
tJie  Old  Testament  in  Oreek,  p.  433). 

[T.  N.] 

8EPT7LGHRE.— A  name  given  in  tbe  Roman 

Cburcb  to  a  place  wbere  tbe  consecrated  wafer 

is  deposited  from  tbe  Mass  on  Holy  Tbursday 

tili  tbe  Oflice  on  Good  Friday.    See  Resebva- 

TION. 

SEPULGHBES  (G  AT  AG  O  MBS).— Tbe 
special  subject,  under  tbis  general  beading, 
wbicb  tbis  article  professes  to  treat,  is  the 
Roman  Catacombs.  Tbe  origin  of  tbe  term 
**  catacomb,"  applied  so  universally,  tbougb  not 
exclusively,  to  tbe  Underground  cemeteries  of 
tbe  Campagna,  is  not  certain.  According  to 
De  Rossi,  tbe  derivation  is  partly  Greek  and 
partly  Latin,  and  in  tbat  case  would  ans  wer 
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walls  of  these  subterranean  cemeteries/'  To 
this  there  has  to  be  added  the  fact  that  special 
care  was  taken  in  selecting  the  areas  saitable 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  higher  sites  were 
preferred,  with  more  er  less  deep  depressions 
around  them,  so  as  to  admit  of  sach  drainage 
as  was  available  in  the  all  too  flat  Campagna. 
The  remarkable  freedom  of  even  the  lower 
galleries  from  water  is  a  proof  of  the  wisdom 
shown  in  the  selection,  as  well  as  of  the  ex- 
istence  of  unsaspected  depressions  in  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Campagna. 

The  arf7iaria,  or  **  sand-pits/'  are  only  foand 
in  the  granulär  tufa,  and  are  met  with  in 
isolated  beds  of  limited  eztent.  It  has  now 
been  definitely  established  that  the  strata 
abonnding  in  pozzolano  were  almost  in- 
variablj  avoided  by  the  catacomb  ezcavators. 
Where  a  sand-pit  occurred,  too  much  labour  and 
expense  were  required  to  make  it  suitable  for 
burial  purposes.  In  the  Catacomb  of  Priscilla 
there  is  a  notable  ezample  of  this,  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  preserving  intact  the  graves 
at  first  scooped  out  of  the  sides  of  the  pit,  which 
had  afterwards  to  be  held  up  with  brick  walls. 
Such  cascSt  however,  are  rare,  and  give  no 
ground  for  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  cata- 
combs  were  originally  sand-pits,  partly  fouod 
ready  for  graves,  and  partly  cleared  of  the  sand 
that  had  filled  thcm.  The  most  cursory  glance 
at  these  galleries  should  have  been  enough  to 
set  aside  that  now  exploded  theory.  On  all 
sides  the  very  marks  of  the  fossofs  pick  can  be 
Seen,  and  the  fact  is  made  piain  that  each 
gallery  was  excavated  or  extended,  as  it  was 
needed,  out  of  the  tufa.  One  purpose  can  be 
Seen  running  through  every  gallery  with  its 
narrow  passage,  its  regularly  cut  graves,  its  low 
ceiling — to  economise  every  inch  of  space  for 
burial.  Even  the  short  Spaces  in  the  walls, 
which  did  not  admit  of  graves  of  füll  length, 
were  turned  into  children*s  graves.  Gallery 
was  ruD  behind  gallery,  until  there  was  left  of 
the  original  tufa  only  enough  to  support  the 
weight  above  it.  When  the  whole  available 
Space  on  one  level  was  used  up,  gallery  was 
laid  out  under  gallery,  until  there  were  three, 
f  our,  five,  or  even  seven  different  storeys.  Thus 
a  very  limited  area  could  be  made  to  provide  a 
great  many  graves. 

The  question  oaturally  occurs  here,  how  were 
the  diggers  able  to  dispose  of  such  an  amount 
of  material  as  these  countless  galleries  must 
have  yielded  ?  Part  of  it  was  used  to  fiU  up 
vacant  sand-pits,  wherever  they  were  within 
reach,  of  which  we  have  distinct  evidence.  By 
far  the  greater  part  was  brought  to  the  surface 
and  easily  disposed  of,  as  during  most  of  the 
time  when  the  catacombs  were  in  use  the 
Christian  places  of  burial  were  f  ully  protected 
by  Roman  law.    In  the  times  of  sorest  per- 


secution  no  ezpedient  was  left  them  but  to  fill 
up  with  fresh  excavations  the  galleries  already 
lined  with  dead.  Though  there  are  evidences 
here  and  there  both  of  pagan  inscriptions  and 
pagan  tombs,  these  must  be  held  to  be  foreign 
to  their  original  destination.  The  inscriptions 
of  this  character  are  easily  explained  by  the 
manifest  fact  that  the  pagan  slab  was  simply 
reversed  and  used  for  a  Christian  purpose. 
The  presence  of  pagan  tombs  is  more  difficult 
to  account  for.  This  was  owing,  it  has  ' 
been  supposed,  to  the  laxity  of  the  Church 
authorities  of  the  period  to  which  they  belong. 
Very  possibly,  also,  during  the  time  of  con- 
fiscation  of  the  Christian  cemeteries  advant&ge 
was  taken  of  them  for  pagan  burials.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  so  limited  in  number  that 
no  g^eat  importance  can  be  attached  to  them, 
and  they  do  not  affcct  the  general  position 
that  the  catacombs  were  intended  for  Christian 
burial. 

Did  they  also  serve  for  Christian  worship? 
Chapels,  certainly,  are  frequently  met  with, 
intended  only  at  the  first  for  family  tombs, 
with  their  "  arcosolium,"  or  arched  tomb, 
opposite  to  the  entrance,  and  ordinary  "loculi " 
lining  the  sides.  There  it  was  possible  for  a 
very  limited  number  of  persons  to  gather  for 
acti  of  worship,  but  the  very  restricted  space 
iu  even  the  largest  of  them,  shuts  out  the 
possibility  of  the  public  Services  of  the  Church 
having  been  held  in  them.  The  old  theory 
about  the  sand-pits  lent  itself  far  more  easily 
to  the  idea  of  Church  gatherings  in  the  cata- 
combs. Now  that  the  theory  has  been  set 
aside,  a  far  more  just  conception  of  the  kind 
of  religious  Services  held  in  the  catacombs  has 
come  to  be  formed.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
deposition  of  a  body,  and  again  on  the  anni- 
versary  of  the  death  from  year  to  year,  it  was 
customary  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to 
hold  a  special  festival.  These  feasts  for  the 
dead  were  occasionally  accompanied  with  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Distinct 
evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  celebrated 
fresco  of  the  Cappella  Greca  of  the  Priscilla 
Catacomb,  said  to  belong  to  the  first  half  of 
the  second  Century.  On  the  wall  over  the  arch 
there  are  seen  seven  persons  seated  round  a 
table  with  a  woman  among  them,  on  the  left 
of  him  who  is  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  bread. 
On  this  account  it  has  been  called  the  fresco 
of  the  fractio  panü.  In  the  centro  of  the 
table  there  can  be  seen  the  unusual  object,  a 
simple  wine-cup  with  double  handle,  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  platters  with  the  bread  and  fish. 
On  the  wall,  both  to  right  and  left,  there  are 
seen  the  baskets  filled  with  loaves,  reminding 
US  so  forcibly  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves. 
Whether  we  take  this  scene  as  representing 
the    funeral   feast  only,   or  the   Eucharistie 
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Service  foUowing  it,  the  Intention  of  the  artist 
is  to  convey  the  fact  that  in  that  early  crypt 
such  a  scene  was  witnessed.  The  very  bench 
is  there  on  which  the  gnests  sat.  The  wooden 
table  has  only  to  be  placed  in  front  of  it  to 
make  it  ready  for  them.  The  chapel  might, 
as  is  alleged,  have  cont«ined  the  remains  of 
the  members  of  the  family  of  Fadens.  Most 
certainly  the  fignres  on  the  arched  wall  have 
all  the  appearance  of  being  intended  for 
portraits.  The  Impression  conveyed  is  that  it 
was  the  family  chapel  of  noted  persons  in  the 
Christian  commnnity.  It  is  oat  of  the  qnestion 
however,  to  suppose  that  every  tomb  with  an 
arcosolium  served  the  pnrpose  of  a  Eucharistie 
observance,  just  as  it  is  now  held  to  have  been 
quite  disproved  that  every  such  tomb  was  that 
of  a  martyr.  The  very  phials  that  were  once 
supposed  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs,  from  the  reddish  deposit  found 
in  thcm,  are  now  judged  to  have  been  used  for 
holding  the  wine  of  the  funeral  feasts.  When 
the  "  cult "  of  the  martyrs  began  to  develop, 
no  doubt  some  of  the  arcosolia  were  used  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  Their  marked 
frequency  is  more  naturally  explained  by  the 
fact  that  many  a  family  was  able  to  pay  for 
an  arcosolium  when  the  chapel  would  have 
been  beyond  its  means,  and  yet  something 
more  than  the  "  loculus,"  even  with  its  two  or 
three  breadths,  was  an  object  of  desire.  Where 
family  triclinia,  such  as  the  Cappella  Greca, 
which  we  have  described,  were  not  available 
for  the  funeral  feasts,  special  facilities  were 
provided  in  the  triclinia  at  the  entrance  to  the 
catacombs.  A  remarkable  Illustration  of  this 
is  found  in  front  of  Domitilla's  tomb.  The 
triclinium  with  its  bench  of  tufa  running  along 
two  of  its  sides,  the  space  for  the  table,  the 
side  Chambers,  and  the  draw-well  are  all  well 
preserved  to  this  day.  For  the  great  majority 
of  the  mourners  this  arrangement  must  have 
been  far  more  convenient  than  the  celebration 
of  the  feast  within  the  catacomb,  where  there 
was  little  room  and  less  light,  besides  too  close 
contact  with  the  many  graves. 

The  Baneiity  attaching  to  the  catacombs  is 
specially  worthy  of  note.  All  places  of  burial, 
whether  paganor  Christian,were  held  peculiarly 
sacred  by  the  Romans,  and  were  placed  under 
the  protection  of  special  laws.  Burial  societies 
were  regularly  instituted,  and  enjoyed  peculiar 
Privileges.  There  was  no  need,  therefore,  to 
conceal  the  very  existence  of  these  subterranean 
burial -places.  On  the  contrary,  there  were 
prominent  structures  at  their  entrance  which 
could  be  well  seen  from  the  public  highways. 
It  was  only  from  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus 
that  new  entrances  and  secret  stairs  began  to 
be  constructed.  The  history  of  the  times 
supplies  US  with  well-authenticated  cases  of 


concealment,  and  even  of  martyrdom,  among 
their  tortuous  windings,  but  such  were  by  no 
means  common.  In  no  respect  were  the  cata- 
combs suited  for  places  of  refnge  for  long 
periods.  The  most  striking  f  eature  about  them 
is  the  extraordinary  number  of  graves  that  are 
found  in  them.  If  it  be  even  approximately 
truo  that  no  fewer  than  3,831,000  persons  have 
been  buried  in  them,  what  a  marvellons  testi- 
mony  is  this  to  the  power  of  Christianity  in 
those  early  times  I  Even  at  the  close  of  the 
second  Century  TertuUian  could  well  write: 
"  We  are  but  of  yesterday,  yet  we  fill  every 
city,  town,  and  Island  of  the  Empire.  We 
abound  in  the  very  camps  and  Castles,  in  the 
Council  Chamber  and  the  palace,  in  the  Senate 
and  the  forum;  only  your  temples  and  your 
theatres  are  left." 

An  important  place  must  yet  be  given  in  cur 
article  to  what  the  catacombs  teil  as  of  the  be- 
liefs  and  hopes  of  these  early  Christians.  In 
estimating  that  testimony  certain  great  pnin- 
ciples  should  guide  us,  such  as  admit  of  general 
acceptance.  The  first  place  must  always  belong 
to  the  testimony  of  Scripture.  Where  there  is 
manifest  divergence  between  the  teacbing  of 
the  written  Word  and  that  of  the  fresco  or 
sculpture,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  as  to 
which  we  are  to  accept  Room  for  the  evolu- 
lution  of  truth,  which  has  been  no  more  than 
hinted  at,  is  admissible ;  but  only  within  the 
lines  of  the  analogy  of  faith.  Forther,  the 
evidence  from  the  catacombs  must  be  weigbed 
according  to  its  age  and  clearness.  The  cata- 
comb testimony  is  one  that  has  many  blanks 
in  it.  Only  dated  inscriptions  can  be  held  to 
be  of  real  valuc  in  settling  when  a  doctrine  or  ! 
a  custom  came  into  use.  All,  who  are  familiär 
with  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  first  cen- 
turies,  know  what  a  vast  difference  it  makes 
whether  a  doctrine  or  usage  belonged  to  the 
first  thrce  centuries  or  to  those  that  foUowed. 
Of  the  11,000  inscriptions  reported  on  by  De 
Rossi,  of  which  6000  are  from  the  catacombs, 
one  only  with  a  fized  date  belongs  to  the  first 
Century,  two  to  the  second,  and  twenty-three 
to  the  third.  It  will  also  be  admitted  that  we 
are  not  to  expect  the  testimony  to  ränge  over 
the  entire  circle  of  truth.  It  will  natorallj 
limit  itself  to  the  subjects  that  bear  mosi 
directly  on  death  and  the  deliverance  from  it, 
as  well  as  the  Deliverer. 

For  the  oldest  epitaph  vnth  a  cUUe  bearing 
on  the  condition  of  those  who  have  *'  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ,"  we  have  to  come  down  to 
A.D.  217.  It  is  found  on  a  large  sarcopbagns 
prepared  for  one  who  had  a  high  position  in  the 
imperial  household.  After  giving  his  varioos 
titles,  it  concludes  with  the  words,  "For 
him  well-deserving  his  freedom  ♦  «  ♦  provided 
this  sarcophagus  at  their  own  cost."     On  tbe 
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back  of  it,  in  smaller  characters,  are  found  the 
words,  *'  Prozenes  received  to  God  on  the  5th 

day  before  the  nones  of ."    Brief  as  the 

expression  *'  received  to  God  "  is,  it  is  enongh 
to  show  how  entirelj  opposed  it  is  to  the  dogma 
of  pargatorial  fires  after  death.  Another  epi- 
taph  of  A.D.  235  is  in  memorj  of  a  maiden  of 
fifteen  years  and  four  months,  who  is  spoken 
of  as  having  "  retired  from  the  world."  There 
we  have  the  Suggestion  of  a  life  continued  in 
other  conditions.  And  if  we  want  to  know 
what  these  are,  we  have  such  expressions  as, 
**  May  you  live  among  the  holy  ones,"  of  A.D. 
268,  on  the  tomb  of  a  boy  of  twelve  years  and 
eleven  months.  The  State  after  death  is  there 
referred  to  as  one  "  among  the  holy,"  remind- 
ing  US  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  **  the  spirits 
of  the  just  made  perfect."  The  last  dated  in- 
scription  prior  to  the  close  of  the  third  Century, 
A.D.  291,  closes  with  the  words,  **Refresh 
thyself  among  the  holy  spirits."  There,  cer- 
tainly,  we  have  evidence  of  the  belief  that  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  had  passed  into  a  State 
of  comfort  and  enjoyment  such  as  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  apply  to  the  mildest  form  of  purga- 
torial  fire.  There  is  no  need  to  insist  on  the 
many  allusions  to  "  sleep  "  and ''  peace,"  which 
confirm  the  same  view,  though  they  are  less 
indicative  of  a  conscious  life  of  bliss.  The 
definite  conclusion,  to  which  the  dated  inscrip- 
tions  of  the  first  three  centuries  entitle  us  to 
come,  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  Sup- 
port the  dogma  of  the  middle  State  with  its 
fires  of  purification.  The  evidence  of  later 
date  is  yet  strenger  in  favour  of  the  true  scrip- 
tural  doctrine  as  taught  by  the  Apostles,  that 
**  to  be  absent  from  the  body  "  is  "  to  be  pre- 
sent  with  the  Lord." 

As  to  prayers  for  the  dead,  a  notable  differ- 
ence  has  to  be  marked  between  one  class  of 
inscriptions  and  another.  While  there  are 
those  which  affirm  some  belief  as  to  the  blissful 
State  Ol  the  departed,  there  are  others  which 
imply  a  wish  or  a  desire,  akin  to  prayer  for 
them.  Such  as  these  occur:  "May  you  live 
in  God,"  '*  May  you  live  among  the  holy  ones," 
"May  you  sleep  among  the  just,"  **God  give 
thy  soul  rest  in  the  tents  of  the  holy."  None 
of  these  can  be  considered  actual  intercessions 
for  the  dead ;  they  are  rather  pious  ejaculations, 
springing  from  sorrowing  hearts  moved  with 
loving  desire  for  their  departed.  There  are 
others  that  must  be  admitted  to  be  more  directly 
in  the  form  of  prayers,  as  **  Remember,  O  Lord 
Jesus,  our  child,"  "Give  rest  to  the  soul  of 
Thy  servant  in  the  light,  in  the  refreshment, 
in  Abraham's  bosom,"  "  O  Lord,  let  not  this 
soul  be  brought  into  darkness."  And  yet  little 
can  be  made  of  these,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  it  needed  no  fewer  than  siz  centuries  to 
develop  a  natural  heart-longing  into  a  pious 


exclamation,  and  that  again  into  a  kind  of 
prayer.  The  second  and  third  centuries  give 
evidence  of  the  less  objectionable  form  of  the 
wish  or  the  prayer  for  the  departed,  while 
even  with  the  fifth  and  sizth  we  get  no  farther 
than  the  expressions  just  quoted.  It  is  on  such 
slender  materials  that  the  whole  System  of 
masses  for  the  dead  has  been  founded,  doing 
dishonour,  as  it  does,  to  the  death  of  our  Lord, 
keeping  the  faithful  in  terror  while  they  live 
and  their  friends  miserable  after  they  die,  and 
fumishing  a  very  fruitful  source  of  income  to 
the  Church  which  approves  such  teaching. 

In  regard  to  prayer»  to  the  dead,  the  dated 
evidence  is  feebler  stilL  Out  of  the  1374 
inscriptions  with  dates  of  the  first  six  centuries, 
there  is  but  one  recorded  prayer  to  the  dead, 
that  of  an  orphan  girl  in  the  hour  of  her  bitter 
sorrow:  "O  pray  for  this,  thine  only  child." 
If  we  add  to  this  a  f  ew  others  without  date  we 
have  the  sum  of  the  evidence  from  this  source, 
on  which  the  invocation  of  the  saints  rests. 
So  much  does  the  later  custom  appeal  to  the 
natural  feelings  of  the  bereaved  and  desolate, 
that  it  must  have  become,  had  it  boen  held  by 
the  early  Church,  one  of  the  most  common 
sentiments  expressed  on  the  epitaphs. 

Of  the  use  of  the  crost  ob  a  Christian  tymhol  in 
the  catacombs.  De  Kossi  could  point  to  but  one 
instance  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
it  remained  exceedingly  rare  for  more  than  a 
Century  thereafter.  If  the  recent  researches 
of  Monsignor  Wilpert,  as  summarised  by  him 
in  an  article  of  the  Bulletin  of  Christian 
Archseology,  have  somewhat  modified  this 
decision,  all  that  he  Claims  is  that  up  to  the 
year  A.D.  410,  he  can  easily  lay  his  band  on 
twenty  illustrations.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  is  found  in  the  Domitilla  catacomb,  where 
there  is  the  figure  of  a  large  palm,  and  under 
it  the  name  of  the  deceased,  **  Bictoria,"  while 
alongside  of  the  name  there  is  a  Latin  cross. 
This  slab  is  considered  by  him  to  belong  to  the 
first  half  of  the  third  Century.  Another. is 
found  in  the  same  catacomb,  in  a  gallery 
leading  to  the  tomb  of  Ampliatus,  the  friend  of 
St.  Paul  in  all  probability.  Under  the  Greek 
cross  there  can  be  read  "  Gaudentius,"  with  only 
one  letter  missing.  Its  age  is  given  as  not  earlier 
than  the  second  half  of  the  third  Century.  The 
other  instances  given  in  the  same  article  are 
admitted  to  be  of  the  third  or  subsequent 
centuries.  After  all,  great  reserve  was  mani- 
fested  in  the  use  of  so  important  a  symboL 
Other  Symbols  of  an  earlier  date  are  to  be 
foundt  with  which  the  cross  is  combined.  The 
earliest  of  these  is  "  the  anchor."  In  one  case 
**  the  fish  "  is  put  with  it  and  finds  a  place  on 
each  side  of  the  anchor.  But  even  this  is 
placed  no  farther  back  than  the  middle  of  the 
third  Century.    The  most  remarkable  illustia- 
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tion  of  tili*,  oocul*  u«f."  oi  ihe  cross  i?  found  in 
tL';  cfcl»;!ira ?',■'!  rii-nos'nim  of  th^r  Consta nrinian 
jA-rio'!.  Its  ij:o'I:fir:a!ions  are  woU  known  : 
so:ii<:*iii;e.^  it  was  a  cru.^.s  witbin  a  »quaro. 
ftofijf-Mn.fc-  wirliiri  a  circie,  s'irnftiniC'a  wi:h  the 
alj.ha  a'.'i  oij;<.;.'a  on  raoh  si'le  of  it.  And  as 
it  is  r»'a.«'»rjablo  to  suppose  rlmt  the  occult 
p.pp."t-«ijfntions  can.e  bcfore  the  othors,  we  find 
in  thi.s  *iii\y  anothor  proof  that.  the  nearur  we 
cdtiu:  to  ihe  aire  of  tho  Aponitles.  the  more 
stniii^  was  thi'  aversion  of  the  farlv  Christians 
to  uvi-ry  >ymhol  that  remindr-d  ihern  of  the 
sufForinps  of  ihf;  Lord.  Tbere  nce<l  be  !;o 
wondf.T  f'.lt  on  thi>  accoiint,  as  crucifixions 
wen?  -tili  cominrin  in  tlic  Itonian  Empire,  and 
occa>iiiM.'illy  (:vr^n  <i  Konian  Citizen  wa»  exposed 
to  such  a  duath  of  i^jnoujiny. 

'J  he  evid<:ucc  a^ainst  the  early  use  of  the 
crurißr  is  ^till  moic  decihive.  Evon  Monsignor 
Wilpert  frankly  admits  that  the  crucifix  is 
"entirely  exchidcd  fn-m  tlie  art  of  the  first 
four  c.'cntiiii«-s. "'  Dean  Milnian's  word.« are  thus 
aniplyconfiriood,  tliat  •'thecatacombscf  Romc, 
faithfnl  to  their  ^r-neral  character.  ofTer  no 
instance  of  a  crucifix  Ion,  nor  doea  auv  ailur:ion 
to  sucli  a  subji.'ct  of  art  occur  in  any  early 
writin;;:."  The  jj:ra<lual  transition  from  the 
cn.ss  to  the  cnicifix  is  lirst  seen  in  the  fourtb- 
cent  ury  wircoj^lia<rus  of  tbc  Lat  eran.  Tho  crcss 
is  thtre.  buf  tlio  sufTercr  is  not  lifted  up  on  it  ; 
He  is  only  bcarintr  it:  over  His  liead  isacrown 
of  roses.  not  of  tliorns.     In  the  fifih  conturv 

• 

the  fi«.fure  of  a  lamb  takes  His  place,  aonietimes 
standin;:  at.  the  foot  of  tlie  cross,  soinctimes 
bcarinjr  it^  nionj  rarely  lyin«:  on  it.  The  year 
A.i>.  C;02  harl  to  come  beforc  a  Church  Council 
dccreed  that  the  Christ  in  human  form  sliould 
lake  the  placr  of  the  lamb  in  such  cases.  Even 
as  late  as  tlie  ei^hth  Century  the  lamb  was 
still  found  instearl  of  the  Christ,  and  it  needed 
a  spfcial  injunction  of  Adrian  lo  bring  about 
unifurmity. 

This  resiTvt;  of  the  Apostles  and  early 
witnesses  has  left  its  indelible  mark  on  the 
fnscoos  i»f  the  cataconiV»s.  Nowhere  can  we 
sce  our  J.«.»rd  in  the  act  of  su Hering.  His 
hacritlce  is  jiresentwl  to  us  in  the  nim  substi- 
tuled  for  Isaac,  just  as  His  death  is  seen  in 
the  swalh.wing  of  Jonah  by  the  grcat  fish,  and 
His  resurrection  in  the  fish  giving  him  up 
ngain  aficr  throe  days.  No  attempt  even  was 
made  to  i»orlrtiy  the  fcatiires  of  the  Man  of 
Sorrows.  Ho  was  to  them  almost  always  the 
youthful  sheplusrd  with  the  lamb  on  His 
slioulder  and  the  sheop  looking  towards  Him, 
or  waiting  for  His  leading.  Tbere  is  ground 
f(»r  hohling  with  Archdeacon  Farrar  that 
**<luring  the  first  40()  years  tbere  is  prolwbly 
no  rei)resentiition  of  Christ  as  bearded,  er  as 
a  worn  and  weary  sulfcrer."  One  of  the 
earliest  reprcsentations  of  the  Goo<l  Shepherd 


is  found  in  the  Lacina  crypt  of  the  CaUittBt 
cenieterr,  near  the  stair  of  ComeHo«.  Ht  & 
the  centzal  figare  in  the  raalt  of  ihe  ckipal 
and  He  is  canring  a  pail  of  milk  in  Hie  i^jjbt 
band,  while  the  lamb  is  bome  ob  Hii 
Shoulders.  There  can  be  no  doubft  ■■  to  the 
significance  of  '*  the  milk."  Instead  of  finfing 
in  it  any  allusion  to  penitence  or  the  Eeoheiift, 
WC  have  St.  Peter's  anthoritj  for  applying  Ift  to 
''the  Word *'— " as  new-bom  babes  deeiietiw 
sincerc  milk  of  the  Word."  Bat  the  finat 
artistic  representation  of  this  aabjeot  of  the 
shepberd  is  met  with  in  the  beantifnl  iletiie 
of  tho  Lateran  Maseom.  We  seaioh  in  fiin 
among  all  those  coantlese  galleriee  fior  aay 
illustration  of  His  saffering^  The  ngODj  in 
the  garden  and  the  betrajal  bare  no  ]dKe 
given  to  thcm.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  triils 
and  mockings  which  He  endored,  the  kut 
repulsive  fcatures  are  selected,  as  **  the  «lih- 
ing  of  Pilate's  hands  in  token  of  Hisinnoeema" 
No  eece  komo  with  its  pain  -  stricken  Book 
and  its  thomy  crown  appears  anywheie  ob 
wall  or  slaV).  "  The  early  Christians,  whm.  on 
thcir  monuments  they  wish  to  recall  the  sona 
of  the  Passion,  choose  those  of  which  thf 
representation  would  cause  the  leaat  Btnmd 
horror"  (Fleury). 

Not  Icss  rescrved  were  thej  in  ir|Hiietiit1ii([ 
thetr  own  sufferinggfor  His  take.  Daniel  amoDg 
the  lions,  or  the  three  Hebrewyonths  Btaading 
in  the  flames,  sufficed  to  represent  theirUtter 
cx[jcricncesthroughout  thesorest  pen^ecatkns, 
If  the  bcheading  of  a  Nerens  and  AoiUens  OHM 
to  be  actually  shown  on  marblo  relief,  thstm 
the  production  of  the  fonrth  centniy.  Hu 
mucli  covet«d  letters  j^R.  after  the  name  of 
many  a  noble  witness  for  the  tmth  wers  iB 
tliat  remaiued  as  the  proof  of  great  snffering 
triumphantly  endurcd. 

Of  the  Moiher  of  our  Lord  the  praraiBiig 
representation  is  entirely  Script nnd:  "Kht 
with  the  Child  Jesus."  Those  female  figm« 
with  outstretched  hands,  at  first  claimed  ii 
so  niany  reprcsentations  of  the  Madonna,  SR 
now  rightly  understood  to  be  no  otber  ttin 
sym))olic  of  the  pcrsons  whoso  remains  IsjiB 
tbe  adjoining  tomb.  Thoy  are  a  witnets  to 
the  prayerful  spirit  which  marked  their  Ut«. 
if  they  did  not  also  point  to  tbelr  last  aot  is 
commending  their  spirits  iuto  the  hands  of 
the  henvenly  Father.  The  favoarite  soene^  in 
which  the  Virgin  appears,  is  that  which  pie- 
sents  to  US  the  adoration  of  tbe  Hagi,  tbe 
number  of  wise  men  varying  from  two  to  siz. 
The  horoagc  is  seen  to  be  paid,  not  to  the 
mother,  but  to  the  Child.  In  the  Domitilla 
Cnitacomb  tho  Child  wears  a  small  coat 
adorned  with  bands  sewn  on  the  shoalden. 
Ttie  Virgin  has  on  hör  head  a  Short  vcil  such 
as  a  Jewish  maiden  of  the  period  might  ha^e 
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wom.    The  four  wise  men  are  seen  in  Roman 
tanics,  presenting  their  gifts  to  the  Ohild  in 
large  plates.    That  very  simple  head-dress  of 
the  Mother  came  to  be  developed,  as  in  the 
fresco  of  the  Ostrian   catacomb,  into  a  far 
richer  veil  with  necklace  of  pearls,  bat  we 
mnst  come  down  to  the  foarth  Century  for 
this  departure  from  the  primitive  simplicity. 
Two  remarkable  fresooes  have  been  found  in 
which  the  Mother  and  Ghild  are  manifestly 
connected  with   the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
The  Domitüla 'fresco,  with  the  city  seen  in  the 
distance,  is  intended  to  bring  before  the  mind 
Hicah's  prophecy  concerning  Bethlehem.    The 
PrisciUa  one,  distinguished  by  the  star  over 
the  head  of  the  group,  has  been  claimed,  with- 
oat    reason,  as  the   earliest  instance  of  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin.    The  figare  on  the 
right  of  the  fresco  is  a  prophet,  as  may  be  seen 
by  his  dress,  and  not  one  of  the  wiso  men,  and 
he  is  pointing  to  the  star,  the  promised  **  light " 
of  prophecy,  and  finds  its  fulfilment  in  the 
Child  bom  of  the  Virgin.    Such  is  De  Kossi's 
view  of  the  scene,  and  this  is  in  keeping  with 
the  other  figures  on  the  walls  of  the  samc 
chapel.    The  chief  fresco  is  in  the  vault,  and 
presents  to  us  the  Good  Shepherd;  a  stucco 
relief  of  the  same  subject  is  found  next  to  the 
group  with  the  star,  which  occupies  a  small 
lanette  in  the  comer  of  the  chapel.    Thus,  in 
all  the  earliest  f  rescoes  there  was  no  attempt 
to  raise  the  Virgin  out  of  the  place  given  to 
her  in  Scripture ;  it  is  made  clear  that  her 
Chief  glory  was  in  her  relation  to  the  Child, 
who  Himself  was  the  object  of  adoration. 

The  place  given  to  the  Äpottlts  is  seen  fre- 
quently  in  their  being  grouped  round  the  Lord 
with  no  others  in  the  same  place  of  honour. 
That  there  was  no  thought  in  the  earlier 
centuries  of  elevating  St.  Peter  to  the  first 
place  among  them  is  evident  from  his  being 
made  to  divido  the  chief  place  with  St.  Faul, 
who  appears  sometimes  on  the  right  band  of 
the  Lord,  while  St.  Peter  is  on  the  left.  No 
Single  inscription  is  met  with  in  which  Upevs 
{saeerdot  in  Latin)  is  found.  The  most  osual 
title  for  the  ministry  of  the  Ghurch  is  "  pres- 
byter."  Even  the  celebrated  chapel  of  Callistus, 
misnamed  that  of  the  Popes,  contains  no 
indication  of  a  priestly  order.  The  letters  Eni 
or  EniC,  are  all  that  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Church  have  after  their  names  to  distinguish 
them  from  simple  presbyters,  answering  to 
episooput. 

In  perfect  keeping  with  this  is  the  non- 
exUtence  of  an  altar,  Origen,  in  his  reply  to 
Celsus  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  third 
Century,  made  no  attempt  to  roll  away  the 
pagan  reproach,  "no  altars,  no  temples,  no 
Images."  The  pattem  of  the  commonion  table 
was  found  in  the  ordinary  table  of  the  tablinum 


of  the  Roman  house.  It  retained  that  simple 
and  natural  shape  well  into  the  fifth  Century. 
Hence  the  common  name  applied  to  it  was 
Menaa  Dominik  or  Mensa  Dom iniecL,  These  tables 
were  constructed  of  boards,  made  perfectly 
portable  from  one  place  of  meeting  to  another. 
It  was  the  connecting  of  the  table  for  the 
Eucharist  with  the  martyrs'  remains  that  led 
to  the  filling  up  of  the  space  under  the  table, 
and  Converting  it  into  a  tomb,  from  which  the 
orypt  was  an  easy  development.  In  front  of 
the  tomb  of  Sistus,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Epis- 
copoi,  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
table  with  four  snpports,  while  room  is  left 
between  it  and  the  tomb  for  the  ofiSciating 
presbyter  to  stand  facing  those  gathered  in 
the  chapeL 

As  for  Uu  Eucharitt  itself ,  the  fact  that  most 
impresses  us  is  that  there  is  no  actual  repro- 
duction  of  the  Supper,  as  the  Lord  observed  it 
with  His  disciples.  The  usual  number  set  at 
table  is  seven,  and  He  is  not  seen  among  them. 
The  Clements  on  the  table  and  in  front  of  it 
remind  us  far  more  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves 
than  of  the  Fassover  meal  in  the  upper  room. 
The  five  barley  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  with 
the  baskets  filled  with  loaves,  are  nearly 
always  there.  If  there  is  the  wine-cup  also, 
it  is  the  exception,  as  in  the  fresco  fraetiopanis. 
Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  supper-scene 
in  the  six  cubicles  of  Callistus,  three  of  which 
are  believed  to  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  Century.  The  Lucina  crypt  in  the  same 
catacomb  adds  the  other  dement  to  the  figure ; 
through  the  wicker-work  of  the  two  baskets 
something  like  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  heart  of 
the  loaves  can  be  detected.  From  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  frescoes  on  this  subject 
it  is  made  very  clear  that  the  Eucharist  was 
treated  as  an  essentially  symbolic  ordinance, 
in  which  the  Lord  is  revealed  to  cur  faith  as 
the  living  Bread  through  sensible  signs,  which 
are  in  no  way  altered  in  their  character  by 
being  so  used. 

Where  recent  excavations  in  the  catacombs 
have  helped  us  most  is  in  bringing  out  the  fact 
that  many  more  famüies  in  high  positian  in  the 
Roman  world  were  brought  under  the  power 
of  Christianity  than  any  secular  history  of  the 
times  has  vouched  for.  An  inscription  found 
in  the  catacomb  of  Callistus  has  confirmed  the 
view  of  Lightfoot,  Ramsay,  and  others,  that 
**the  foreign  superstition,"  with  which  Pom- 
ponia  Greecina  was  charged,  when  she  was 
judged  and  acquitted  by  her  husband,  Aulus 
Plautius,  was  no  other  than  the  Christian  faith 
which  she  professed.  The  tomb  of  the  Acilii 
Glabriones,  discovered  in  the  PrisciUa  catacomb 
in  1888,  has  connected  one  of  the  most  famous 
families  in  Roman  history  with  the  Christian 
martyrs  of  the  first  Century.    Manios  Aoilius 


